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liiiekcls,  Marvin  IL,  pn-panci  stal^MUont  of...  c,*  — t^-   '^^^^ 

Burke,  Dr.  Fred       C(>mmi>sionQr  of  i'ducatii»!i,  State  uf  ^c\v  Jersey, 
:ind  Ilalph  Diingan,  chnnceJlor  of^uglier  education : 

ApoenBice^  to  s^Uoinont  v^-..^   1141 

Letter  to  lion.  Carl  PiTkias  dated  Jnnc  12,  197.)  1102 

Prepared  s^tatemcnt  of   .^.-^  1  ,   llo8 

,   Bnrkott,  Lowell,  executive  director,  American  \ocutiunal  A->oCK\tiun, 

prepnred  statement  of  <   ------  1693 

Byrnnide,  0.  J.,  Jr.,  eXectitive  director,  Nutional  J5uMnc->  Lducation 

^      'A>-t>ciati«»n,  prepared  >tutcnu<nt  of  ~  l^^yl 

Clurk,  Dame!  A.,  president,  Voe.itional  Ad^lini•^tr^ltors  uf  Pcnnj>yl-' 

\aaia,  letter  tn  Chairman  Perkins  dated  April  2,  197.)  -----  824 

Clvck  Dr.  John  J-.,  e\eciitivc  a<>istant  to-tho  Clmneellor,  Oklahoma 
^         i^i'Ac  PvOgentH  f.>r  Ilij^hur  Education,"  ct  ul,  combined  statement 

of.  ^    ^   782 

Cole'  Clvde  C,  executi\e  vici*  pre>HleiU,  Meirop»»UtAn  Tul>a  Chamber 
of*  Commerce,  Tul&a,  Okla.,  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  dated 

April  18,  li)7:>.— —   --y  

Courov,  Dr.  WiUiam  (i.,  Jr.,  a->ociate  profe^^or.  College  uf  Alanagc- 
anoiU'Science,  University  of  Lowell„Lo\Yell,  Mass.:    ^  -  ir-o 

A  reeomnien dat ioiR  -s---   } jj-j^ 

A  Mmimarv  statement    ''^a" 

Crim,  Alnni^i)  A.,  ^uperintendont,  Atlanta  Tiiblic  Schools,  Atlaiita,  Ga,,  > 

letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  dated  February  14.  197.5   1378 

Duulap,  K.  T.,  chancellor,  Oldahoma  State  Regents  fox?  Higher 
K(i  neat  inn":  ,  ,  .        ,  ^  ,  ' 

Letter  to  Chairman  Perkins  with  rcspDhto  to  quotiolis,  dated 

Juno  \%  1975..  .  —  -   -^10 

Prepa red  st a tt'inent  —   

Eekberg,  Arthur  11.,  president.  College  Placement  Council,  prepared 

statement  of^..    -   14^1 

Fvans,  Dr.  ilupert  N.,  prepared  slatemem  yf.-*..-  — 

1  abela,  Pachel  Ann,  National  Ollicor,  1  uture  Ili'mcmaker.iof  America, 

prepared  statement  of.*  —  a  -  —  

Pordahl,  Rc  »tben  (;.,  Jr.,  national  pfe&ident,  Omce  1-ducatiou  A^<oCki- 

tion,  prepared  .statement  of  _   . . .   -     —  -  SCO 

Pon-e.st,  B<*a,  National  Anii-ricjin  AiFairs,  cliarrman,  Uonien  Ameri- 
can Oin\  pni)ared  >taiement  of  -  v  1409 

1  lilt  on,  Richard  A.,  *'xecutive  direcior  and  gniHTal  Couum'I,  As>ocia- 

tioii  of  Independ<"nt  Ci*liegc.s  and  SchouN,  prepared  st.\ti«ment  of--  1599 
lii<h,  Nel>on  l\,  h^gi^-lativo  committee,  A^>catiunal  AdiniaL>trator5i?  of 

Pennvvlvania,  letter  tolMiairman  Perkin<J  -   137C 

Greenber«,  I.  M.,  direct*/- of  Uianpuwcr  program^.  'U^rojeetcd  Fund- 
in??,  KnMsted  w^kill  Trafning!"  a  table..   1123 

(i>sbrrs,  Dr.  Nurmaii  C,  eomwelbr  educator  aiid  i>rufob?or  of  educa- 
"tion,  Cnivor-^itV  of  iMis.<ouri'Cohimhia: 

*H'areer  Gu'idanee:  Hole  'and  FunctioiH  of  Coimseling  and 
Per-onnel  Practitioner^  in  Career  Kdueation/'  an  article 

entitled..-..  a— "r 1  ^^'^^ 

"Lxexjutive  Sununar\.  National  Career  CUiidane<^  C<>mi6(;i?l3s  and 

Placement  Projeet, '  an  article  entitled  4  1042 

Ihrr,  Dr.  Kdwih  L.,  Department  of  Counselor  Education,  Ponn- 
hvlvaaia  State  University: 

**C'areer  Education  :uk1  the  f^chool  Coun^olor,"  an  article  entitled,-,  991 
"ContrilnUiims*  of  Career  Development  to  Career  Education,'  > 

an  article  entitled ,    ^  ^    971  ^ 

'Touivsehng  and  (iuidance:  What  AVill  They  Become  in  the  ► 

Uemaming  Vear^  o(  the  20th  Century?"  an  article  entitled   978 

*HmKlancc  aiid  Voe.it loiml  Aspects  of  Education,  t^o mo  Qonsi dera- 
tions," an  artich'  entitled...    980 

**Stan (lards  for  tin*  i^re|>aration  of  Coan.^clons  and  Other  Personnel 

ServicCij  wSpeeialists/'  an  .article  entillod   998 

Hillestad,  Mildred,  a^.>ociate  prufebsor,  facuW y  uf  \  ocatioual  education, 
the  Ohio  State  L'niversit/,  Columbus,  Oiiio,  letter  to  Chaijrman  ^. 

Perkins,  dated  April  I  .'5,  1 975   1075 

Hooks,  C.  Jones,  national  olhccr,  Fiiturc  Business  Leaders  of  America, 
prepared  statement  of-   •   o"0 
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Prepared  statements  letters,  supplemental  iruLtw^nir^cte.— Continued 
^  Horner,  Dr.  Jauic$  l\;  professor  nnd  chairmiin,  JDepartinuno  of  Agri- 
cultural l!>dneatioii,  University  of   Nebra^k^i-Linouln,  prepared 

statOnipntof  ^  r  ,         '    *  ^^^^ 

Johnston,  Williain.  J.,  superintendeKt'oT IchoofsV LoVvVngc^^^^^ 
Board  of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  lt?Uer  to  Chmrniau  Perkins, 

dated  January  23,  1975  ^  j  1370 

Jones,  Dr.  Charles  L,  professor,  voeationaf  technlojir"educ\aUuiK 

jMar^nail  University,  prepared  statement  of  ^   1336  ' 

Jvnov,  Bet*ty  E.,  president,  AmerieanSeiioul  Counbclur  As6ociatiun,"unri 
counselor,  darner  benior  High  School: 
"Counseling  and » Guidance  Program:  Staaing 'Nec^ds  and  Re-  »  •  ' 

sponsibiliticij,^' an  article  entitled  _  *  1907 

*Rcdt(inition  of  thU  Role  and  Function  of  the  Profes^^fonaV 

Counselor/*  an  article  entitled-,.  ^27—  ,  lOU'' 

^       "Teaeher-Couu>?olur  Working  Relationships  in  CarccrEducation'*' 

nn  article  entitled  .t   1   1029 

'*TheParaprofessionftlin  Gnidancc^andl^imlPeKomi^^^^  , 

an  article  entitled     O.012 

**The  Role  and  Function  of  Post-Seeondarv  Conn.sclmffr"'an 

article  entitltfd  J  1  ^  ,1024- 

*'Thc  Role  of  .the  Secondary  School  Coun.selor,''"'an' aVtFcle  ' 

entitled-^   "J  ,  1Q20 

"The  Unique  Role  of  tljc  Elenienta'rV'sVhoof  Coims^^^^^^ 

'    '  article  entitled      1016 

"The  Unique  llolcof  the  Middle/Junior  IligirsVh'ooVCounsdo'r/" 

an  article  entitled   «  *  IQI3  ■ 

J"^'^'.^'*:^'^^^*"*^'  director,  Prgject  Baselint),  pn;parVd"s^muim"nt  of^  1023 
l.ewis,  Maj.  Ocn.  Oliver        director,  pei-soimel  programs,  llead- 

qiiarters,  USA F,  prepared  statement  of     .  1104 

Lincoln,  Harvey  jM.,  executive  director,  Dade-Monroe  ]\IanpoVcr, 

Coitsortium,  Flonda,  prq)arcd  statement  of   343 

^    Mandcville,  Richard  E.,  education  cunsultant,  project  anahals^and 
development.  State  Department  of  Education,  Concord,  NJL, 

prepared  statement  of    ^    13QQ 

Margulcs,  Morton,  sui^erintendent,  Hudson  Cuu'nT\"AV(-irvircrtroiKa^^ 
lechnical  Schools,  North  Bergen,  N.J.,  letter  to  Chaumau  PerkiiKs, 

dated  May  b,  1075  ....^  1   ^^^^J  13()() 

McHonry,  Lowery,  senior  program  plannini^  .spccialiM,"  Penns]y^^^^  '  *' 

Vocational  Mana^jemcnt  Information  Syitcnu^  prcj^ared  statement 

of   ^_  ^  ^       '  1643 

McLennan,  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth,  director,  Manpuwr  Plaiira'nd  PJllcv 
Ihvision,  Headquarters,,  U.S.  Marine  Corpus  preiAircd  .statement 

of   -  ^       1100 

Miehi6,  Dr  Jack,  dean  of  occupational  prcparati^iii,  Lung  BeachCitv 

College,  Long  Beach,  Cahf .,  prepared  statement  of  "  1343 

'     Mitchell,  Rear  Adm.  C.  N.,  deputy  director,  naval  education  and  ^ 

traming,  Department  of  the  Navy,  preporcd  statement  of   1098 

"Alnltanen,  Monty,  director,  career  and  vocational  education,  Oregon 
State  j;epartment  of  Education,  Salem.  Greg.,  letter  to.Hon.  Les 

AuCoin,  diii^d  March  27,  197.1   1055 

Murtha,  Hon.  John  P.,  a  Ronrcscuiitivo  in  Congre^s"f7omTI^^e"  State 
of  Pennsyjvania,  letter  with  enclosure  to  Chairman  Perkins,  dated 

Alarch  3,^107.>^     ^    I377  * 

Nix,  Dr.  Jack  P.,  Georgia  superintendont  of^bchoohs^VrepTrct^^  , 

^;     mentof     ^  773 

O'Hara,  Hon.  James  G.,  a  rcpre.sentati\e  in"6mKresVfrg"m"thc  ^t^tc 

of  Michigan,  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  oneloHng  an  article  -  8S7 
Oloson  E.  B.,  State  director,  South  Dakota  Department  of  Education 
and  Cultur/il  Affairs,  Kerre,  S.  Dak.,  letter  to  CongrcNMnari  Presder. 

dated  June  4,  1976  «  ^   §50 

-  Opcnlandcr,  Dr.  Stuart  L.,  superintondcntT>f  ^hooL^l^rru^^^^ 

prepared  statement  of  '  ^  1385 

Palmer,-  Dr,  Charles  E.,  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bar  ton.' YrT,"  prepared 

statement  of..^     II5O  ♦ 

^\rsons,  Edgar  A.,  vice  president.  System' s"clonec.s"TnV.,""c^^^^ 

,  Hill,  N.Cv,  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  dated  July  S,  1975.-  1733 
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and 

Pace 


Prepared  statements,  waters,  supplemental  material,  otc.-^Continncd 
Picree,  *Dr,  Willu-ttn  K.,  Deputv  CommijNsioncr  fo\  Occupational 
AdultEdueat^ion,  U.S.  Office  of  Kducation:    ^         .  * 

Funding  Criteria  for  Part  D,  DisCroaiouary  Program...   §00 

Letter  to  Congrc.^nmu  Lehman,  dated  May  22, 197o  ^   10  ^6  / 

Response  to'questibn  asked  of  Dr.  Pierec  94U 
Selection  of  Ohio  State  Tniversity  and  ^o^th  CaroliiTa  Staje  ■ 
University  as  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Researeh- 

and  Development  Centt'rs-'.  r  w-V:''' 

PucinskI,  Hon.  Human,  co-chairman,.  Committee  ^>n  Lcgishition» 
National  Advisory  Coijnoihon  Vocational  J^ducation:  ■ 

i      '^Clustv^  Currieulnm  Development,  an  article  eii^titled   u^o 

Prepared  statement  of--'—-   >--- 

Heview  of  GAQ  Report  On  Vocational  Kdnentum.  .  

Statcv  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  Annual  Ueport'*,^ 

an  overview.  _   -  -  -  -  — J!^-  r '  -  -  v  * : "  V  '  W  " 

ftathbun,  i:ionald  L.,  exeeutivo  direetur,  American  Industrial  Art^^ 
-Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  letter  to  Chairman  Pcrknis.  dated 

■    June  17.  197o..  ^""^ 

Keel,-  ^hldred,  executive  .dircetor,  I  utiire  Humcmakcrs  of  America, 

prepared  statement  of.^.^-  ------  5>^4 

Retiford,  Lsaiah,  president,  Distributive  Kdacation  Clubs  of  America, 

^      propared-siatcinent  of  -    rv****  ♦ 

^   Rhodes,  Robert  C,  president  elect,  Edison  Parents  Associ  at  inn 

1975-76,  Phillip  Kearney  &  Associates,  Queens  Village,  ^.-i.,*  ' 

letter  to  Chalrnian^c'rkins,  dated  August  18,  1975.  5^--   I'ob 

'Rieder,  Dr.  "Connne,  chairpevijon,  edueation  and  work  task  force. 
*     Natioi^il  Institute  of  Education:  .      j  n 

"What  are  the  Differences  .Between  Vocatioiual  and  Career  .  • 

Education?*'  an  article  entitled  -.r.--   

Letter  to  Congressman  Jeffords,  dated  Aprd  17,  197.-)  Uoi, 
Sanchezrilick  D.,  administrator.  Jobs  for  Progres^s  Inc^  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  letter  to  Ricardo  Zazuet-a,  national  director,  Operation 

S.E.Pv.,  "      *      '     "   *  *  " 

Sanndcrji, 
Wash 

Standricik;i.-,         1 ..  ^wi/v,»ii.»v-..— ^"vj  • — .---y    ^ 

Dade  County,  Flu.,  prepared  statement  of  — ------j---  . 

Stephenson,  Elizabeth  (Betty),  resident,  Nalioiml  .\ssociation  of  • 
Voeational  Home  Jieonpmics  iWheri^,  prepared  statement  of  1^94 
Stigall,  Debra,  regipn  HI  viee  jjnjsident,  YociitKmal  Industnal  Uub? 

of  Ameriea,  prepared  statement  of   vl.^ 

Stovall,-*Ruth,  prepared  statement  of.,.   i->^' 

Straubel,  James  II.,  cxoentive  dircetor.  Aerohpace  Lducation  I'ouiida-^ 

tion,  prepared  sUvtcinent  of. -  -'--.-''-r'\-^V'':t''^}.yr^  ^  ^ 

Taylor.  Dr.  Robert,  director.  Center  fur  ^  ocationul  Education,  Ohio 
Stiite  University:      ^  .  ^f. 

Prepared  statement  of    

Rc^jponso  to  question  Jiskcd  of  Dr.  laylor..  

'  Thicle,  John  W.,  chairman,  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education:  ^    .  ,  -       .  t> 

Memorandum,  "Addendum  to  Te^tlmony,"  to  Chairman  Per- 

kins,  dated  July  3,  1975  -   { 

Prepared  .*>tatemcnt  of..»:i  -   I'l-* 

Tirrell  Dr.  John  E.,  viee  president,  Governmental  atl.'\irs,  American  - 
Asi;ueuitioii  of  Coimuuuity  and  Junior  Collegers,  prepared  statement  ^^^^ 

^  Tr^vcUorAlpharna^io^^^^^  Future  Ffirmers  of  America. 

prepared  statement  of  -  ..-a....  —  oo( 

Weber,  Raymond  G.,  executive  director  and  secretary,  Mniiufaeturer^ 
Association  of  Erie,  Eric,  Pa.,  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  dated 

&  March  24,  197^)  ...-.^  —   r^-v-  V^'^ 

♦  Whitten,  Dr.  Benjamin,  pre.sidcnt.  National  AssociatJOii  of  Lar^c 

City  Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  T^tarylaQd,  prepared  - 

statement  of   -  —  — r.—  ^^"^ 

Williams,  Dr.  Charlie  G.,  deputy  supcrintendfrnt  ui  public  ins^tFiiction,     ^  , 
Colunjbia,  S.C.,  prepared  statement  of.  i  -   l'>«>i 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OncpUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


THTTRSBAY,  KAKCH  20,  1975 

House  OF  RErKESKJsTA'nvts,   -    -  • 

SkCOXDARY  ANl)  VoCATtONAL  EDUCATION", 

omiK  CoMaaiTEEON  Eo'uoAXibN  andLaijor,  • 

The  subcommitteo  met"  at  9 :10  a.m.r  pursuant  fo  call,  in  room  2175, 
Raybnmilouse  Office  Building,  Itoiu^Cail  D.  Perkyis  (chairma;^  of 
the  siibcommittGo)  and  Hon/Ted  Risonlioovor,  presiding.  . 

Members  pix^seiU:  Representatij-es  Perkins,  Eisenhoovej:,  Lehman, 
ililler.Moty,  Quie,13ell,  Pre^sler,  and  Goodling. 
.  Staff  ni.embers  present:  Jolm  Jennings,  counsel;  Toni  Painter,  staff 
assistant,  and  Yvonne  Franklin,  minority  legislative  associate.  ^ 

CMiairnian  KiiiKiNS.  At  this  time  I  lUn  <jbing^o  call  on  Dr.  Jack 
superintendent  of  schools,  Georgia  StatC^Departuieiit.  of  Edu- 
<caiton J  whom  I  have  knpwn  for  many,  many  years. 
-  Th\  Xix,  wo  will  bo  delighted  tp  liear  from  yoit  at  this  time.  Go 
tthea<l.    *  "  V 

;  STATEMENT  OP  DE.  JACK  NIX,  SIIPEBIOTENDENT,  GEORGIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDTJCATION 

Dr.Xix.Tliankyou,^rr.Cliainnan.      '  •  * 

Chairman  pERicfts's.-Mr.  Risen]ioover  is  here.  I  Jiave  already  told 
your  constituency  of  your  great  work  on  this  connnittee. 
'Go  right  ^Iheacl. 

Br.  Ivix.  Tlnink  yon.  ^Er.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it 
'  is  hideed  a  privilofrc  to  hau^Uiis  opportunity  to  /!ome  back  before 
yonr  oouimitteo  a^ain  nnvl  bring  to  jour  att^iildn  soiue  concerns  that 
waha\  e  iA  our  State  for  the  continuation  of  om*  total  cUucaUonal  plan 
as  it  relates  to  occn{>)atioi^al  education. 

Yon  are  personally,  Mr.  Chairman/^.qomewlmt  frtmiliar  with  our 
area  vocalioital-technical  school  development  that  wo  started  bOxeraK 
ycarsa^ro. 

I*ha\e  in  the  written  dounnent  rather  dotailtd  description,  but  I 
w6nld  just  like  to  briefly  summarixe.it. 

Chairman  PeiUcins.  ^Vithout  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  he  entered  in  the  record,  and  you  may  suimuarize  it. 

Dr.Nix.Thaiikyou,sir.      ,        '  / 

[The  prepared  statement  follows :] 


J^BKPAKED  StATEMEKT  OV  Dfc  JACK  P.  NiX,  GkoKQU  SCPEWNTE.VliENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

omniltl 
1  (listlu 

(773) 


Mr.  Chairman,  ^rcmbers  of  tlie  Committee,  I  am  Jacic  P.  Nix,  State  Super- 
Jnteii(lentx)f  Schools  In  Georgia.  I  am  distlnctlj  hunoted  to  have  this  uppurtuulty 
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'    to  offer  testimony  im  feuiuf  eilucatUutal  prugnuiis  *\  c  in  Georgia  are  concerned 

*  about  iis**tie>  relate  tu  tUc  uxicu&iun  vi  the  IDOS  vocational  caucatlon  aiuend- 
t   *   Bionts.  •  .  *     e        ^  \ 

Let  me  l)cgin,  Mr.  CJialrnian,  by  cuiniueiulvig  you  and  memliers  f^f  the  Con- 
gresy  for  ttio  domonbtratuU  Mii^'ort  juu  ha^o  gUcu  tu  the  tutt)l  cdiu.MtiuihU  cll'urt 
aml^particuljirly,  the  eaiphaab  placud  cdutaUun  aa  it  related  to  Ucvel  ;/ihii; 
an  mdivlduaVs  ability  tu  earn  a  Uv;iiig.  Xour  cuutinuuius  JTmccru  fi^r  the  (le\L!»ii>- 
nient  ot  iruo^vlcc^sc  and  skills  ksuliag  toward  ciiiidii.viueat  cuiitrihutcx  tu  the 
2Catiuus  ingh  lewl  ot  productivity  and  support  foi'  Miu  fue  tntorprivsu  i;>jjti.Ui. 
XhQ  uippilabis  CiiUi5'rf«S  has  phiccd  uu  vucatiunal  education  thiuuiih  thu  i<ais. 
besinnuig  wuh  tlie  iSmlUi  Uughcs  Act  in  lOlT,  i^s  cuiUrihuLod  ininuh^il>  Ui 
.suiu*  aiki  lucal  eduv'atiunal  t•ll!^>rt^  to  more  adtiiuatcly  i)tr\c  tlie  people  tla^ 
Nation.^        'r"  . 

*  PrloK^to  my  becuming  State  Supurintcndont  of  S^Ih-oIj;  iii  January  lOCC,  I  % 
^     served  fl\Q  and  ojac-haK  yaiiVi*  an  State  Director  of  Vutatluaal  Kdatatlou.  Tlii.s  ^ 
/     ppriod  was  preceded  %\itli  exintneare  a«  a  \v.stcui  MUiciindudciit  ami  eV  uMi 
years  .as  a  vocational  U  *v'her.  Xhib  l»ai^Kgruund  e.xptrieact',  lacladlmc  tlio  past 
^iac  years  as  State  Superintcmlunl  o£  ISchoul??,  hay  r»jliifoi\cd  iny  WllCt  iji  the 
4a.*cci>.NU,v  for  a  reuli.stic,  fuiictiunal  prwgraauuf  eduoatiuu.  uiic  that  la  relevant 
and 'viable  to  the  needs  yf  individual.^  tu  live  a  itfudacti\i?  and  re^vardin,^  lift. 
Certalnlj,  such  a  life  mu8t>  of  ueCosi.it.^,  iiiUude  nifeiiug  the  dail.\  i^JiaU^  iigi.-.  uf 
a  tareif  ui  .-fouii*     Id  i;unii»atible  with  a  lairhuu'A  interest  and  abiHtivd.  In  order 
^    to  meet  his  ba.sic  nuuds  fur  foi>d.  glutliliig  aud  ^litltor,  au  iadhid\ial  iuui)t  W*  **J[de 
^    soiuvhow,  to  sui)X)ort  himself  flannciaU.\.  Wo  neod  onl>-to  h»uk  at  tlic  dcclioi  la 
our  Nation's  ueunoajy  and  i..»e  tremendoua  i>rubleiiia  cieated  b>  unca4ido.\  fttial  tu 
* .  .  give  proper  signillcnnco  to  this  statement. 

The  Smltlnilugiies  Attof  1017. ajul  succeediag  acUs,  i)uch  atJ  the  Ot  orge  Bardon 
-  Act  of  11)10,  the  ,Ocorso  Dean  Act  of  1030,  Title  VIU  of  tlio  National  DelVnso 
Hdifcatiua  Act^dehling  with  tccUnicfTl  edutiaioli,  the  VA><;ati^'ual  Kflucatl^u  A«.t  uf 
.1963,  aad  muro.receutb  tiie  iJ^iS  vucat  '.unal  aniendaieut^.  lanre  all  a.>5.i.>lul  Geor- 
gla  in  byilclnig  uur  pro^eat  prugraiu  of  vocational  cdacativK.  I  am  onlulout  that 
without  these  federal  statutes  as  a  stlniulu».  It  wvM  Iuwm  beua  ixtrcmvl.v  difll- 
Ojult^  if  not  iyiiibssiUiiv  fwr  ^nv  ^tativtu  ha\e  begun  eltectue  viicatiuual  edueatlun  ^ 
^prugrams  ai^l  tu  have  ili*\t'loiJwl  thi'iu  to  their  pri'ayit  levciii^qt  survice.  Tiiue* 
doejLnut  permit  ine  to  gtve  yutfu  detailed  dcscriiitlun  uf  how  wlj  of  tlu\sc  Att.s 
cuhfribute<>  to  tlie  tlovelopment  uf  vot  atiomib education  iij  Georgia,  iJut  I  would 
like  to  sijaro  ^vith  you  some  o0  the  highlights.  / ,  ^ .  • 

,  la  July  lOOO,  whon  I  became 'State  Dlreitor  of  Vocation"hl  Kducati/ai,  oio*  of 
thOv first  duties  assigned -tu  mc  by  the  State  School  SuiaM-in.tuulent  amK  Snito^ 

*  Hoard  of  EiKicrttioa  was  to  initiate  the  ctiUstructloh  of  n  netuiJrk  ot  area  piM»t-.^ 
secondary  vucationab technical  schools.  Our  plan  was^o  buiUl  26  at  thefie  ceiijora 
so  that  no  Goorgiuii  \\ (add*  live  muro  Jthan  35  miles  Irom  a  .school.  'JLld^  con- ^ 
structlon  program,  vvhiih  is  cuUipleto  tudii^.  required  a  .state  local  p.\ituer^hio 
a^^ungeaien't  inyuUlng  SO  pc.tceut  st<itG  and  DO  perceAt  locnl  fund!)  Un'  botlt  budd* 

*lag  and  et|ai<Muent  eosts  JUv  [MnniHi  vCtuvt  ret^nlred  loud  adu^or^  committees 
to  work  with  local  educators,  loeal  hoarOs  aud  .state  staff  In  *selecthig  a  building: 
deslc:u  aad  in  Identify  i/ig  tlo^  ue«.kiiialbMtal  tralnhig  ai\i\H  and.equl^aaent  no^vd  A 
^  for  th6  instructional  program*  *It  was  uur  plaA  tlajt  th^se  schoi*!.-;  be  Si»  di^.  ig^.ed 
and  operittcil  that  tidtlou-frco  cour.sei^  could  Co  ofCwtcd  to  man>  Oeoiglan.s^seek- 
ing  training  or  retraining  opportuidtle.s.  This  uuuid  indmle  the  higli  ^cia^oI  da*!)* 
,out  as  well  as  the  graduate  ami  unoniblo.Ved  ur  Mndereukplojed  jitirM»ns  \vi»o' 
wished  tu  upgrade  theuusehcs.  Xltis  lultii»|^free  poHei  Xh  .still  la  ••ftl'i  t,  Xiif  onl5 
ft'o'i  ha^e»\  W  a  eousumalHe  sui*pl>  fi-e.  For  stiidents  \\ho  j^re  not  able  to  meet 
even  tlds^obllgation,  schoifl  ofllclals  caa'\Naik  out  artangcmeuUs  fui  a  acliuhir.sidii,  . 
a  loeal  grant  or  a  AVorWtudy  program..       •  .    '  *  . 

,  Kdnentlonal  uppt>rtnidtie3  In  po.st -secondary  ^ieatlonal  tcohnioal  hclomls  aro«a 
substantbil  departure  from  tlic  traditionally  aeademlcall.v  oriented  ^.4>Uego  pn*- 
mm.  In  the  llt7l  flMal  .\oar,  tltcse  .^-tl/vi^s  had  iJt>atten.dani*o  21.1j0u  full-tluic  and 
101.1O0  pnj-t-tlme  student.'?,  wltli  a  total  oporatbinal  expemlituro  uf  .$20.0  utlllloii 
in  state  fmuls  and  $0.5?  million  In  fedend  fund.--.  Since  ?.un^tru*cUon  begiiu  in  lOGO. 
wo  have  expended  state,  luenl  and  federal  etiuliaucnt  and  c<  n^jtructlon  funds 
amounting  to  $59.4  million,  oxeUuliiu;  the  cost  of^laud.  *  "  ^ 

>rr.  Ciialrman,  you  are  familiar  with  onr  area  vocatiouabjechnlcal  soliool  pro- 
gram. As  you  recall,  'wc  were  privileged,  to  have  .von  as  tljc^speakcr  atthe  dedi- 
cation of  one  ttT  tl»ese^.schouKs  bon»»rlng  a  fofuier  di.->tii»gulshei\.meiiibcr  uf  this 
eommfittce — ijonorahlo  Vhll  T.andrum. 
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<.iL.rih  >^M,  '    '       "Its'-  '     Ixitintl.n,  of        area  vocuti..nal.(coliinoirf 

•  LricM  \-  f  i»:l"-'t^y  into  o,.r  hKturicall  ■  ,.ml..in.:Kuu!v 

tf-  H^^^^^^^^^^  )  '        ^'i^- ^'"'"•>"«'>-  \^<'  wore  attfuii.tinsr  I.,  l.i-u.s  aUoi.c 

rin^  ..^  ^v"^-"'^^^^  "  n"f'""'i>=i'>S,HH-  Georgia  I.ei-a.ln.uut  ,.f  Kau.-alion  o 
rtinoloi,  a  traiiuag  prosiam  we  call  ••Quick  Start."  .l-iKK^r  .this  vct  ,m.„ov  s 

C,7l?.f.miir       '".^f'"""^  Mmt-ulll  gnarant,*  that  ut.on  a  H.enlic-  ,„n,„a>..v 

movinST^f^,  rl.  •    'i  '''"*".""  i"  "ttractinsc  new  .imln.trica 

•  Vifl  r.'"'"'  r""""       I'WS'->«J  I'osnn,  nearly  :;o<i  tmsiuosses  ..n.l  in- 

d  isti".  ^  liuvo  taKen  a(lvaiiia-,'.>  „(  .some  or  all  of  its  provisions.  I.nst  vear  alo  u 

!i  J  -U.,-  o  «^^T?'.  C'.n.m.nw  recently  .stated  tliaf  lie  rarely  ..ends- 

ii.l.-.t(i  to  an  Uulii.<trial  i!ros;,o,.t  rtitli.ai'  desisiibin-:  tl-<>  advaiiti-'f!  oncrw! 
i^ieomms  jmlu^-try  by  tl.e  Quielc  Start  pro-Tna..  He  a?.,  eini  s  t  m  I  he  "  u <Vk 

'       •.  ;  V^i,         1-f       '""I  """""  •'"•""^  i"        '5<'orsi:»  ind't^^trv 

^.^'TpSisiv'^^si^i-iiSar^ 

our  loral  v.v^Ulo?ml  inhuatiun  oaurr.  We  inUiMtoU  tho  cemprohoiiMvo  l.iiTh 
Tl  Yrio^ir'^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^Vro  uIoiiUMl  lM  100.-  a.ul  four  ooMters\vo«^  i.Mnifiod, 

iaf>  > oar.  X'  V  lj>.  N  wo  Jia vc  70  conii>r*M»onslvo  hhU  m  IkuiI^ in  oocrotlou  wltUaxn 
Ji^m  .  [uu-td  ci  (J.-rK>  .stmloius.  An  .uMU  ional  :n  an^  vuviW  tM  t'.v  1  [oZ 
of  u|  \\o  o<Umat^^  tiak  ti)  lin  approxlinatolyJirUf  tlio  number  uecOcd  to  ndc- 
quatWy  servo  tlie secondary  ^^ehdol .students in  Gcorfflu,  ^ 

Lot  me  fdiare  wltli  you  brJofiy  the  piooodn'io  we  foUo^voa  iu  develni»in;r  ihU 
l^y^i?^"!'  decision  a^aln  tti  follow  a  i>nrtucr.siUp  arranjionient  wltJi 

lul  l  fT^  ^vstem«  The  Stat.  Omnnnttvil  it.soif  to  contril,nthu;-     penUt  "f 
the  eost  for  construction  aad  etiulj^uient,  plus  veUubucsenient  for       stalV  wJio 
operate  tlio  schooN.  It  was  a,i,'reod  tliat  no  center  \\ouUl  offor  c.mvM^s  in  les-; 
,  titan  t^fv  oe»'»patinnal  nr<a<.  rUo  h.ral  ln\o<itinent  of  miuioa  In  tUia* 

Iiro-ram  Kimto  It  wviv  ji(>-un  ln.ln(Io.s\?:ti  o  ,„iniou  in  state  fuad.s:  S*J7.2  mii  ion 
,    In  Wal  fiind^  and  $2:u  ndilionjn  fo^etaj  fumis-.  uf  tiie  fcdorai  Dwids. 
niilUon  oanie  from  Ai)i)ala(-ldaM  and-Coji^tja  Plains  moiUos'. 

Arte-  tiie  comiMVIionsivo  In'sh  selu.ol  i»roj;rani  wa.s  Inltl'ated.  Jt  U^iiiiw 
oDvions  that  many  shalents  would  need  eon.sidMaldo  assistaneo  in  oduoation 
and  e.uver  idanrdnr  if  they  w.  re  to  taKe  a.lvantai;e  of^iio  vot.uinnal  e(huviti<M) 
om»;rrmdtli'S  i)ravided  in  our  state  at  tlie  >c(Mat!.iry.  po^f-Net  ondarv  ami  adult 
hs^vK  N),  m  the  middle  lJ)CO's.  wo  Uesraa  two  Kut-er  dpwdo?>nu.nt\iriea(atoMi 
orlijt'/iMhKfriijpi'o^trjua^.  Dur  CVAi:  Pro^'ram  U>ordhmted  \  o.athmai  and  Aim- 
(lomfp  l.duoaiitMn  I  di  sK'uod  for  tin.  difadvantafrod  >tudont  or  potential  dropont 
in  grados  ejxht  through  twolve.  CVAK  attompts  to  eoordluutt*  tlio  siutleurs'  on- 

I  tm- job  trainhr.r  witli  in  school  vocational  and  acndcndo  eourst^^  Jo  iieln  tluMn 

^  tck'iu  to  set-  a  (Ureet  ndatitiuvliip  hetw^en  tlioh'  eliissronm^at'tn and  le»\v 
,  /  thcso  skills  apply  to  joLs  and  Hfo.  Tliis  Is  a  i>re»Rram  tiait  do.^si  not  Ipnit  or  tieiinc 

^  \vh;it  a  studtMit  has-  to  i.e.  eio  i»r  s  i^  In  ordtM-  to  I»e  nm-ptod.  lastoad.  it  a^wpts 
ilm  n<  he  N  apd  help-  him  dcN^M*.,,  nje  traits  and  .nMliude.s  nete  suv  for  sjrftrsH 
in  inc.  ^\c  now  imv«  V':\  ro..fdlnattirs  serviuii  vtadeut";  primardv  in  Aule^ 
ni;io  anti  ten.  In  anotlior  ex|>:oiatY>ry  r,inr>o  coIKhI  VKCH  ( I'ropft^ani  ol  Kdmatlon 
ami  »  arcu"  lApIorution).  jmdor  id^Ii  J^tudont^  iK.rform  snnpt?  tavls  in'worlv- 
filmuiati'd  caviromhent.i  n^la^  tonis.  inatcriai>.«i»rocesses  and  products  pHMiiiar 
to  a  %aven  wod:  s(  ttlntr,  Tho  iUCCi:  projjrani  is  desijraod  !•»  aiknv  a  s.ruUrut  to 
a'fjiiliv  a  bus^;  of  cxpcrionre.  Kno\\h  d-.;e  aari  ^kili.  f.n-  fMlAnv  «h»olstou«Mi  ilJnjr 
nml  to  tentatlv(dy  ci)0(,<o  a  iiroaii  ooonpail-mai  <ire?i.  At  |»iost'!U,  tlie  pro  ram 
reacljos  lin  perci^nt  of  Oeor«hi  .sfnd<^n{«?  at  tii"  junior  hi^rli  sciinoi  ievoi. 

,     In  tjt»  cariy  liW.--.  unr  State  hdtfnto(i  furtiior  efforts  to  etmhio  jdudout^ 
to  see  tiie  rciutiousidi)  ijelwoin  edmation  anii  work.  At  tiic  cicmeatarv,  junior 
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hlch  and  seconiliirv  levels,  programs  of  career  esploration,  career  ftwnreness, 
ca?L  aeclslonS  Planning  have  been  developed.  These  programs 

Kpro?en  quite  benefichil  In  terms  of  Increasing  students^^  awnm^ 
world  of  work,  improving  their  career  decision  making  and  p  annlng  skHls  and 
tbclr  owrall  career  niaturlt.Y.  At  present,  this  effort  is  in  tl.e  developmental 
2  demoniirS  stage,  being  implemented      «1  «'\°>«"'rinnot'sS 
irui<lftiice  Proerams  are  under  deve  opment  iu  grades  7-12-in  10  piioc  sctioois. 

SitionftXvc^  State  began  at  the  secondary  level  a  program 

of  jib  Xcement  and  foUcJw  through  to  assist  both  the  high  schoo  graduate  and 
the  hig    ~  d?S^out  t*  obtah,  employment  nud  move  'U)  the  job  ladden 
have  discovered  many  of  our  students  need  hot  only  preparation  for  «ork,  but  also 
.  assistance  iu  umking  the  transition  from  school  iko  employment.  Currently,  we 
provide  job  placement  services  ia  77  of  our  high  Schools.  „  n^„„i  foo«>,n,.c 

,  Vlso.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  for  the  lirst  time  we  have  23  vocational  teachers 
asiVg,^!^  to  work  speclflcally  with  handicapped  «t"?ents  in  hi^  scho^  We^c^^^^^ 
this  the  Vocational  Education  Awareness  Program  (VEAP).  VI-iAP  cooruimuors 
evnh  al  cacl  eligible  student,  taking  into  consideration  his  pact.cn  ar  hnmli- 
clp  abUities  and  interest.  Then  the  coonllnator  writes  an  efuaiUonal  pre- 
scription  that  follows  the  student  through  school  and  until  he  is  eitlier  c^n- 
•  iiloved  or  enrolled  in  a  post.sccondary  school.  The  28  programs  are  in  areas 
with  the  largMt  coucentritionsof  handicapped  students  reaching  approximately 
£500  students  in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  ,  ,    r.  • 

Of  course,  still  important  to*'our  total  vocational  program  In  GfrS").  "re 
the  trat  tlo  ml  agriculture,  home  economics  and  trade  and  industrial  c<luca- 
p?Sml  Our  teachers  and  staff  In  these  areas  have  done  an  cscdleut 
lob  of  Keeping  abreast  of  new  techniques  and  skills  to  pass  along  to  the  100,000 
studoatrin  Il7  taking  courses  in  production  agriculture,  home 

I   economies  and  day  trade  programs.  \   „  i„  -n- 

1      Other  secoadarv  vocational  areas  inclnae  our  cooperative  programs  in  d  s- 
'   trll  urve  education,  vocational  office  trainl?i2.  diver.^med  cWperatlvo  tmlnh.g, 
roc  tloiial  and  home  economics.  In  co-op  progran\^,  students  attend 

cS"  par?  0^^^  part-tlme./nre  now  have  5of  teachers  and  24.- 

500  secondary  school  students  hi  these  programs.  \  ,  , 

Mr.  Chairman  and  cou.'mlttce  me-^be.^,  this  gives  "  ''A'-.f  "^"'^^^ 
scrii.tlon  of  the  vocational  and  f/jcupntloaal  offerings  included  n  he  total 
education  program  in  Georgia.  X/A  me  reiterate  that  these  prograihs  could  not 
l.avr  4aci  ^  thi?  levll  0?  development  if  the  Congress  had  not  had  the 
vision  a^ul  foresi^^^^  provide  federal  funds  as  yon  have  through  the  years. 
In  the  fast  (Iccaac  congress  has  expanded  the  activities  for  which  federal  funds 
na  be  sUrand  for  n,lR  xve"  are  grateful.  Still  it  is  my  considered  Judg.nent 
tint  there  are  categories  that  should  be'  consolidated  and  doing  sq  would  l»ro. 
vido  for  a  morrefflcIeSt  admlutstration  at  the  local,  state  and  federal  lovel.-s 
Foc  (4TmpIc  I  propo.se  that  funds  provided  for  career  guidance  esploration  and 
.  job  placement  be  consolidated  into  a  single  sec^mn  thus  enabling  each  state  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  career  guidance  and  exploration  for  elomen- 
tnA-  and  secondary  students.  Second.  I  propose  that  funds  for  teacher  oMIon 
leader.-hlp  development,  curriculum  development,  researeli  "nd  developme  t  be 
.  consolidated  Into'a  single  section  allowing  each  .st^te  to  *>e;'el"P  tbe  W 
iiotlvltles  needed  to  give  direction  and  leadership  to  its  program.  I^>nn''y'  / 
recommend  that  residential  vocational  education  programs,  consumer  nnd  l^me- 
making,  cooperative  educaUou,  work-study  programs  and  basic  state  vocational 

'    prou'ramshecon.solldated.  ^  ,  ^        „  »^„,,w.c'cinn)<i 

\nother  problem  that  has  developed  In  recent  years  relates  to  a  congressional 
mandate  of  procedures  for  IdenUtyIng  meml>ershlp  oa  «tate  adv  sory  connol  s 
for  vocational  education.  Since  wo  began  our  area  vocatlonal-teelmica  scliooLs 
In  19C0  until  now,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Education  niv  predecessor  and  I  have  required  local  vocational  cenler.s  to  have 
advisory  commlttoefe.  In  addition.  specIHc  P^ogmms  wipin  centers  also  have 
advlsorv  committees.  It  has  always  been  our  contention  that  the  educator 
working  In  Isolation  from  th^se  In  business  and  Industry  '^nn"*'*',^'""  ""'VJ  "j 
plement,K»n  effective  wcupational  training  program.  Therefore,  It  I.s  essentia 
that  we  involve  the  consumers  of  the  education  product  in  fornuilatlng  and 
uncrating  educational  programs  designed  for  employ ement  Purposes.  I  would 
hnsteT  to  point  out,  Mr.  Clialrman,  that  at  no  time  have  we,  at  the  state  level, 
iloslcna'ted  the  appointment  of  a  local  advisory  committee.  This  Is  t  ie  respon- 
.slblllry  of  the  legally  constituted,  local  boards  of  education.  I.rely  ow  this  expert- 
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ence  niid  practice  within  uiir  statu  ti^  a  basis  for  my  i)ersuiml  belief  that  the 
Congress  should  leave  tu  each  state  body  con^titutiunally  aiul/or  fc>tatutwnlv 
responsible  for  puhlic  education  the  aiitl\urity  tu  depiguate  imll\hluals  to  ?>erve 
on  state  advisory  councils.  I  have  no  qjjarrel  with  the  Congreti  indicating  bruad 
areas  of  represpntatiun,  but  I  do  5^eW5ve  that  more  effective  program  planning 
and  evaluation  can  be  curried  out,  and  mure  efficient  utilizatluu  uf  funds?  tor  .id- 
visory  councils  would  result  if  a  .state  bod>  legall>  rcijimnsible  fur  i-ducatiun  as 
sumes^respqusibility  for  deM^natiuj;  hidlvldii.al  Uicuiburaiiip  mi  ad\i»ur,v  councils. 

This  leads  nie  to  another  ^rea  of  ijoncern  that  has  developed  in  recent  \tars 
as  wo  liave  worked  \6  impleuTent  federal  Kgislation.  I  refer  to  the  mper^d vi- 
sory connuittee  or  c^nmul^sion  known  as  tht  1202  Commission.  Gewrgiaub,  through 
the  democratic  process  have  adopted  a  State  Constltutlun  that  places  the  re>pv>ii- 
sihillt>;for"i>nbUc  edupatiun  on  the  Georgia  Board  of  Education  and  the  re.spon- 
Kibillty  foi:  public  colleges  and  universities  on  the  Georgia  Board  of  Uegenu^.  1 
strongly  U(iljeve  it  is  wrong  for  Congress  tu  ignore  this  organizatiunai  structure 
and  require  the  appointment  of  a  comniissiun  sei)oratt»  from  these  two  b<Mrds 
III  Georgia,  the  State  l?oard  of  Education  and  State  Board  of  Regents  liave 
,au  excellent  cooi>erative  relationship.  Butli  boards  feel  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  total  educational  effort— from  kindergarten  through  gra-ilaate 
school  In  fact,  several  years  ago  the  two  boards  developed  a  standing  contract 
to  provide  for  joint  occupational  programts  in  area  postsecondaiy  vocational 
technical  schools  and  in  the  junior  and/or  senior  colleges. 

This  cooperative  plan  has  l?een  followed  through  the  year.^  with  good  rohults. 
For  ex:im|>l(??»it  has  been  agreed  that  the  State  Board  uf  I^ducution  wiil  not 
use  Its  limited  resources  to  construct  additional  vocational  schools,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Kegeuts  will  not  Construct  additional  juidor  college^  uulcijs 
they  ie.*5ultod  from  joint  planning  qfforts.  In  fact,  4je\eral  year.^  ago, "the  .State 
B'^ard  of  Kducation  declared  a  ra^oratorluni  on  buildiag  additional  postsecundarv 
vocational eenters.  The  chancellor  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  serving 
as  the  constitutional  officer  for  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  and  I.  .serving  a.s  the 
constitutional  oflicfer  for  the  State  Board  of  Educa'tiim.  meot  periodicaily  to 
r(»vlow'  our  joint  programs  and  to  initiate  new  ones  to  wve  the  needs  of'onr 
people.  If  we  have  need  in  a  particular  geographical  urea  fur  an  occupational 
training  pi-ogram  and  there  is  no  area  vocational-technical  school  nearbv,  \\o 
attach  the  program  to  a  junior  college,  with  a  joint  operation  at  the  nearest 
vocational  tvchnicnl  school.  In  othtr  locationts.  the  junior  colleges  and  vocational- 
technical  schools  develop  continuing  joint  programs  in  areas  of  distribution, 
marketing,  secretarial  training,  drafting,  data  processing,  etc.  We  have  found 
these  programs  to  be  most  effective  and  to  serve  our  needs  well.  If  Congress 
substafitis'illy  ilname.s  l:i02  couiudssions  acro.ss  the  nation.  It  will  be  buildiiig 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  Additional  red  tape  will  greatly  delay  and  han»p';r 
a  state's  efforts  to  get  the  educational  job  done. 

'If  it  is,  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  mandate  state  plaanlng  for  occnpatliaial 
education,  let  mo  ^ugsest  that  you  place  that  respuaslbillty  specifically  on  the 
{^l.oulders  qt  the  state  constitutional  aud/or  statutory  authurltUs  already  re^pou- 
ifible  for  public  education.  We  ha\e  no  troiiVle  la  our  State  oi>erating  joint 
programs.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  developrnem  of  policies  and  priorities  is  the 
manngemont  responslbllly  of  agencies  charged  mth  carryln^r  out  program.s,  and 
the^f  re.spousibiHtioM  cannot  t»e  delogated  to  on  aut.side  advisory  group  .»^upeilni- 
posHl  by  federal  statute.  The  pro'sent  federal  statutes  ^or  nmjulatlng  1202  com- 
missions indicate  that  the  State  Btiard  of  Edacatiu^i  and  the  State  Board  of 
Bocents  in  GeQrgiil  would  be  subservient  to  the  1202  Contn^Is^ion.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  pload  with  yon  not  to  create  additional  bureaucratic  ytrncturcs  that  will  con- 
smno  on  T/limifcd  resources.  *  k 

Mr.  Chairman,  fjll  of  the  ooncei'ns  I  have  oxpre'<«e(Kab(mt  the  ISOSComraLssion 
con  hi'  applioil  to  portions  of  proj'josed  lotcislatloa  for  vocational  education. 
ProposalK  are  made  to  separate  the  adndnistratloii  of  \ocatUmal  educntion 
procrams  at  the  post-secondary  level  from  the  administration  of  .such  pruarams 
at  the  .sooomlAry  level.^  When  we  developed  the  post-secondary  vocational- 
toihniial  education  program  in  Georgia,  we  felt, wo  needed  a  tultion-fr(.»e  oicupa- 
tional  training  prograai  for  Georgians  different  from  the  programs  offeml  at 
tho  junior  or  sonior^crllojre  lovelr.  ,Tliis  program  has  l)een  ^ncoessfnl.  It  Is 
aeonmpliiihlng  the  purpose  for  ivhich  it  ms  established — to  make  people 
employable. 

Since  post-secondary  vocational  educatioa  is  the  cuhnlnation  i»f  an  e<hicati*aial 
process  that  precedes  employment,  the  lastrnction  mast  result  in  indlviilaal 
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fitudeiits  eUUr  getting;  u  job  or  coiUinulng  their  ciUicational  il  uloimioiit  I 
pursroiuillv  feel  that  wo  eanuut  e\aluale  tUu  uQVUln  eut-^i  of  a  pro^'nuu  by  cAl- 
cuUitmg  the  inuubur  Vt- ilullur.s  spent  i>or  iiorbi>a  uacl  th^«  luuubur  ol  peoplo  en- 
rolU-a  111  a  particular  subject  or  i>c^:uiiatiuiial  urea.  A\  Ulh  >vi-\iuK  as  btuU>  uirecror 
o£  \  (K-atioual  Kducatiou,  I  uicaHuroil  the  f^ucwsb  i»e  uur  aieu  \.>catiu!m  -technical 
sflmol  pvonranis  anil  uuut  occupatioual  iHlucatiou  cfloits  in  terms  of  how  many 
peoiilo  wtsoemph)yi!d  In  the  arclis  £ur  whiuli  thv.s  woiO  tniincil.  I  who  asla>a-\vove 
Ihusu  pconli*  slUl  oinpluycil  at  the  cuil  oC  ^fx  Uiunths,  and  NNoro  ihoy  able  to 
ailvaiicc  iu  thoir  uceupaiionb?  Thi.s  methoil  of  ovaluatiuu  cuntuuus  to  bo  a  valid 
-oiie^Vccuiain^toa  job  placcnicut  study  cunduacd  by  the  staff  oC  our  post-second- 
ary area  vocatioual-tochnTcjil  saoOts,  In  Fir  dOfl,  W  pirctMit  of  i>ersons  ourollod 
in  ar»:i  schools  \\hu  ^xc-rc  availablu  for  placement  rtveivod  jobj?.  Li^^hiy-tluoo 
percent  ol  Uiat  number  were  eaiplojcd  in  the  Held  for  which  they  woiv  traiai^d 
or  in  ridnb'd  Dohls.  OnJy  11  percent  of  thobo  available  for  placement  were  om- 
i)l()V(Hi  HI  related  holds  or  in  lields  other  than  th(>«c  Tor  Nshich  they  wore  trained. 
Yoii  win  probablv  be  interested  to  know  that  'J7  peraMit  of  those  completing 
traituinc  in  thf»  area  5eltools  were  classified  as  h.iudicapped.  Of  the  2^  i)crceiit 
avnilaolo  for  pbiceiuent,  S7  percent  \Noro  employed.  I  hi-lieve  .nou  wdl  agree  with 
mi-  tiral  ;hese  h^urOi*  sliow  tiuit  we  mu.^t  bo  doiuK  somo^iiiij,'  right  in  mir  post- 
secoiidai\  vocational-technical  school  program  in  Georgia.  In  tiie  past  ten  years 
Geoivia  "has  consistently  had  a  lower  uiieinploymeut  rate  than  the  uutional 
aviM-jifio.  Wo  think  our  (H;cnpational  training  programs  have  had  sozuething  to. 
do  wiUf  <nn- lower niieiiiployiiif lit  rjite. 

Mr  chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  coinmUtee,  I  am  grateful 
for  tiio  assistance  federal  funds  have  provided,  and  as  educator  responsible  , 
for  public  odiieation  iu  Georgia,  let  me  plead  with  you  to  looic  J^enously  at 
aiiv  and  all  proposed  extensions  of  vocational  education.  In  the  final  JU»ai>5»N 
I  ask  vou  to  reeomniend  to  the  full  Congress  legislation  that  Nvill  permit  iis  to 
-ct  the  lob  done  in  an  emcient  and  effective  manner  with  as  little  bureaucracy 
as  possible.  IIold^;s  aceoiintahle-but  hold  us  accouidablo  for  ^^"^^IJ!^; '/^^^^ 
AVe  have  entirely  too  many  college  graduates  waiuleriiig 
salaMo  skill  We  have  too  many  individuals  with  poor  work  habits  and  othe  s 
vi  h  a  low  level  of  skill  de^elopment.  The  states  iii«st  l>e  Riven  an  ;MUH>rtm^^^^^^^ 
to  satisfy  these  needs  and  accept  the  rest^oiisihili  y  ^i£  l« "  fo 

a  siguitlJant  contribution  to  the  recovery  of  our  detenoratuig  economy  and  the 
perinanency  of  the  free  enterprise  system.    '  . 

'i'hank  vou;  Mr,  Chairman,  for  your  past  interest  aud  coiiceri .  and  tl  at 
this  conuaittee  and  the  Congress.  Let  me  leave  with  yon  a  standing  invitation 
for  >on  lis  and  the  committee  staff,  to  visit  our  ednea- 

lioiKil  iirogvanis in  Georgia. 

Dr.  Xix.  When  wo  developed  an  area  vocaiionaMochnical  seliool 
nioirrain  l)e-innin£r  iu  19f.O,  if  was  a  result  of  the  Sla(,o  board  of  odu- 
?atiou*s  (lesfio  to  iM-injr  about,  a  balance  in  our  total  oduciaional  eifoit, 
between  academic  and  vocational  or  occupationnl  educalnon. 

ThTs  was  nccessitaled  becaui,e  of  the  transition  from  au  agncnltnra 
eec.non.Y  to  a  more  mechanized  agncnltural  operation,  releasing  a  lot 
■of  our  people  from  the  farms  for  other  types  of  emploTiiicnt. 

I  tl  e  eki-lv  lOGO's  with  the  help  of  tim  Poderal  Icgis  ation  on  the 
book^  at  tliat  time,  we  initiated  tliis  program.  We  Imyo  three  or  four 
Sei-ia  that  we  ^v;nted  to  follow.  One  related  to  the  fact  tha  wc  did 
no"  want  to  exclude  anvoiio  from  the  opportunity  of  getting  skills 

that  we  would  1-^  "-pation  tr^^^^^^^^ 
piogrnms-Avitin  35  miles  of  "'^O' G^-oi-gian.  a  oda.^  we  lirt  e  ^^^^^^ 
tho.re  schools.in  operation  and  wo  have  invcst<?cl  a  total  of  appioM- 
itiatelv  $fit)  iiiill ion  in  construction.  .-.p,  Wni 

Tniiiallv  wo  started  out  as  a  partnership  anangemont  wi  a  local. 
St ite  1  Federal  fnnds.  -Wo  now  do  all  construction  with  State 
fmds  and  the  purchase  of  all  equipment.  Tn  a-  d.tion  wo  P/ov.do  for 
tirsalaries  of  the  admiuisti-ation  and  instructional  starts  from  State 
funds. 
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^  Tliis  fiscal  year  }ve  am  supplying  those  funds. 

Xo\v,  Mr.  Chainnan,  th^  dtiNclopiiieiit  of  tliese  sclioolb  omu'  tliis 
period  of  time  lias  filled  a  trciuciulous  nocd  that  wc  Iiave,  but  wo  roc- 
ogiiized  ill  19G8  that  there  was  a  \acuuni  in  our  total  lAm  to  .service 
indiiStiy  and  to  service  business,  and  \vc  louW  to  our  State  li.»*iii>la- 
Xuro  and  asked  for  what  we  now  call  a  quick  t^tiu  t  tnilnliig  piogi'anu 

This.  pro|jrain  isMesigned  by  State  statute  to  ili^  extent  that  the 
meinbei-s  of  our  staff  can  /l?o  anyplace  hi  this  ^\atioli  and  vi&it  uitli  a 
business  ov  industiy  and  design  an  iiistiuctlonal  prugrant,  conic  back 
to  our  State,  go  into  tlHtrconnnunity  v.htre  tlie  industry  ^\iIl  be  locating 
or  expanding,  and  to  iiuplement  a  training  program  of  local  citizens  to 
have  these  citizens  productive  when  the  industry  opens,  \\Xl&n  the 
building  is  complete. 

Thii?  past  year  we  utilized  $730,000  for  tliis  purpose  with  57  indus- 
tries, Jind  this  placed  people  into  oniploj  ment  inuaediatel^  coniplcting 
the  training  program. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Let  me  ask  one  question.  Do  you  know  when 
these  industries  are  going  to  come  in?  Do  they  conio  and  contact  you 
and  tell  you  the  type  of  training  you  need  and  do  yon  go  into  that 
<?omniunity  or  that  area  school  close  by  and  begin  to  set  up  tlie  appro- 
I)riate  training? 

Dr.  Nix.  M\\  Chairman,  the  industry  will  contact  us  or  a  member  of 
the  industry  or  development  conunittee  will  contact  us.  Once  the 
industry  does  not  have  any  reservation  ubout  being  identified— be- 
cause there  is  tremendous  competition  betuc-en  the  "States — we  then 
send  our  staff  to  the  industiy  that  is  in  ux^eratiou  outside  of  the  State 
or  in  the  Slate,  \vhiGhe\er  the  case  may  be,  and  witli  the  management, 
the  pci^sonnel  ofiiccr,  supervisors  of  tlic  i>]ant  itself,  we  will  sit  down 
and  develop  a  tmining  program,  then  go  back  to  the  area  school, 
if  it  is  in  an  area  school  vicinity— if  not,  we  will  even  lease  buildings — 
and  we  will  purchase  equipment,  unless  it  ib  specialized  equlpjiicnt,  to 
put  into  those  trahiing  progi'ams. 

Wo  work  with  the  i^abor  Department  and  with  the  local  school 
ofiicials  to  identify  those  individuals  that  wish  to  become  employed 
in  that  plant,  and  we  put  the  training  program  into  operation  even  to 
the  extent  of  cinplojing  the  supervisors  from  the  xdant  it&elf,  rather 
than  our  own  instructional  staff. 

This  has  served  us  well.  Now,  after  wo  operated  this  program,  the 
area  school  program,  some  1  or  o  joai's,  iii  the  earlj'  lOCO's  we  recog- 
nized that  wo  were  missing  toinetliing  from  our' secondary  school 
program, ^Ir.  Chairman. 

]3egi]ining  in  106."),  wo  approved  fv>ur— what  wo  call— comprehen- 
sive highsohools.  This  program,  when  It  ',;as  initiated,  provided  that 
not  less  than  bix  occupation  areas  would  bo  involved  in  a  particular 
high  school. 

The  State  would  put  up  half  of  the  money  for  the  building  and 
equipment  and  furnish  the  iastructors,  .and  the  local  svijtem  would 
put  up  half.  We  now  hain>  .moved  this  program  to  113  funded  compre- 
honsivo  high  schools  with  70  in  o]X>ratiou  tliis  year. 

We  believe  that  eventually  it  is  going  to  require  some  250  to  com- 
pletely cover  our  State. 

Now,  after  we  had  thebe  occupational  programs  specifically  directed 
t9ward  skill  development  in  operation,  wc  looked  tlien  at  the  other 
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portion  of  our  total  plan  for  education,  relating  to  the  a^aienoss  on 
the  part  of  students  Ub  to  what  the  woi  kl  of  work  wa^  all  about,  cxireer 
guidance,  so  to  speak,  and  we  initiated  In'the  mid  1060's  two  programs. 

One  of  tlie  programs  related  to  wliat  we  call  CVAE.  This  is  coor- 
dinated vocational  and  academii  ediuation.  IL  re  again,  Kr.  Chair- 
man, we  could  not  have  done  thia  had  we  not  had  funds  irnder  the 
1963  amendment. 

Wo  started  this  progi'ani  and  we  now  have  some  1G3  of  the?e  coor- 
dhiatoi^  working  with  btutleiit.^  to  help  them  and  the  teachers  to  coor- 
dinate the  academic  aiul  vucntioiial  Iiustrui.tlon  to  the  point  that  the 
student  will  srv  indt'edthat  theic  Is  some  reknaii  c  between  the  instruc- 
tional i)ro^'iam  aiul  suino  occupation  that  he  is  interested  in  pursuing. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  di'vel<>i)td  another  program  that  related  to 
careei'  awareness  and  career  inhnation  or  guidance,  whatever  you 
would  like  to  call  it,  cdlled  PECE.  This  is  a  program  of  education 
and  career  exploration. 

"We  now  have  in  the  junior  high  fcchv)ol  level  about  25  percent  of 
all  of  our  students  particrj>ating  iii  thh  pai'ticular  pi'ograni. 

Here  a^aln,  with  tlic  lielp  of  the  W63  amendment,  we  started  pro- 
grams in  cai'cer  guidance  in  3G  pilot  schools  In  grades  7  through  12 
in  61  elementarv  schools,  here  again  relating  to  the  individuals  inter- 
ests, his  attitudes,  his  asplmtiuiis*  ttnvard  the  whole  biibiness  of  the 
world  of  work.  - 

Two  years  ago  we  Initiated  a  job  placement  program  in  the  high 
school$rand  we  now  have  77  of  those  wheie  we  put  a  coordinatoi*  out 
tliere  to  work  not  oid\  dm  lug  the  schopl  year,  but  in  the  sumnvrtlnie, 
w^ith  hi<rh  M'hool  graduates,'  high  school  diopouts,  helping  them  to 
find  employment. 

The  most  recent  demonstrated  program,  ISfr.  Chairman.. tl)at  wo 
have  initiated  relates*  to  what  wo  call  V3EAr.  This  is  vocational  edu- 
cation awareness  program  for  hamllcapped  chihlren.  Wc  have  recog- 
nized that  many  of  the  handicapped,  if  given  an  oppQitvmity  to 
dovel(m  a  skill,  will  become  an.e\en  better  employee  in  sonie  occupa- 
tions than  o\en  a  normal  indivulual  because  thc\  will  continue.  This 
is  particularly  triic  with  some  of  the  deaf. 

Jfow,  all  of  this.  !Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
has  been  developed  in  addition  to  our  traditional  programs,  and  the 
point  T  would  like  to  leave  with  .^ou  is  that  we  have  utilized  the  sup- 
port from  the  Smith-ltughes  Act  and  ^very  Aocational  act  since 
that  date  to  help  us  to  stimulate  oui*  local  s\ stems,  our  State  legisla- 
ture, our  State  board  of  education  in  moving  toward  a  total  educa- 
tioaal  prograui  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  our  people,  b.ecause  we  recog- 
nized many  yeai-s  ago  that  there  would  probably  be  oidy  ciiiployment 
for  some  ma} be  23  percent  of  the  people  of  this  Xation  in  tfccupation 
.  that  would  feqnire  a  college  degree,  and,  if  we  were  truly  going  to 
make  our  people  productive,  had  to  bring  in  skill  development 
leading  toward  employment  in  occupations  that  did  not  require  a 
college  degree. .         ^  -  t      .  j. 

Wo  are  well  on  o\ir  wav  toward  a  total  program  of  education  for 
our  peopie,  and  I  would  like  to  plead  w  ith  you  and  members  of  this 
committee  to  IiqIp  ns  to  continue  this  effort  and  to  perhaps,  a?;  von 
look  j)t  all  of  the  legislation  that  is  before  you,  consider  the  possibility 
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of  givmor  us  as  smalTa  nunilier  of  categories  as  you  can,  so  tlmt 
we  do  Qot  \\ti)m  lUiiiecessavily  tlio  funds  in  adijuiustration  lecause- 
w  do  have  limited  funds,  and,  if  we  liave  too  manv  categories  to 
km)  up  with,  it  is  costing  data  processing  aiid  accouuting  and  tliinixs 
of  this  nature. 

1  would  also  plead  with  you  to  hold  the  State  lesjal  coiistitutional 
and  statutorial  organizations  rcspuiibible  foi  carrying  out  what  the 
Congress  wants  to  bo  done.  In  other  words,  if  you  want  a  total  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education.,  then  

Chainnan  P£maxs.  You  are  saying  we  should  hare  one  board  ? 

Br.  Nix.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  One  board  to  doit  all? 

Dr.  Nix.  And  re([uire  thai  board  to^subuiit  a  State  plan  for  con- 
sideratiouby  the  national  aLlininiytratlon  that  woxM  reflect  the  State  s 
total  efforts  of  those  operatiou  boards,  and  they  are  operational  i'f 
tlioy  are  coiistitiitionally  and  iitatutorily  provided  for  within  the 
State-by-Statc  constitution  or  by  the  legiblature.  They  are  the  people 
that  operate  public  education'aud  thcv  are  the  people  that  ought  to  do 
tho  pjunnnjg  and  tiiey  are  the  people  that  oitirht  to  put  thi^  total 
plan  together  to  reQecf  to  tlie  Congrci^s  and  to  tlie  people  of  tl^e  State, 
first  of  all,  and  then  to  tho  Congress  and  the  Nation  that  w(y  do  haA  e 
a  direction  established  and  that  we  are  progrvsslnj?  down  that  avenue 
and,  in  this  case,  to  put  our  people  to  wurk  as  far  as  occupational 
education. 

Chainnan  Picrkixs.  Dr.  Nix,  let  mo  intemipt  you  and  coniplinienh 
you  on  an  outstanding  teslimoi^y.  In  all  probability,  you  v^M 
bo  recalled  again  at  a  later  date  when  we  ha\e  some  witnesses  fiuni 
technical  institutes  hi  the  country  and  some  4'year  colleges. 

It  is  my  idea  to  get  a  group  of  goad  men.  good  educators,  in  the 
country  around  that  table  representing  the  diffcrentjijonstituencieb  and 
■  come  to  the  riglit  type  of  conclusion.  \ 

I  know,  of  your  good  work  in  Georgia.  I  hope  to  visit  your  gjreat 
State  again  and  dedicate  another  great  school  down  there,  but  no  . 
State  in  tho  country  has  jpade  more  progress  than  your  State  under 
your  leadei-skip,  which  speaks  ^mighty  well  of  you.  I  will  be  scciu^^ 
you  from  time  to  time  and  will  be  in  conliactwithyou.  ^ 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Kisiinhoover  to  come  over  and  take  my  seat. 

Wo  are  going  to, the  Hbuse  Committee  on  EuIch  this  morning. . 

Dr.  Nix.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  you  leate,  let  mo  repeat  my  standinir  \ 
invitation.  I  would  be  most  prj.yi]eged  to  have  you  or  any  mcmbor  o?  n 
the  commiltee  Or  any  member  of  yonr  Stalf  to  conio  and'spend  1  day 
or  2  days  or  1  week  with  ns  and  look  at  what  wo  are  talkuig>  about 
and  ^vhat  we  a  re  trying  to  do. 

Chauman  I^erki^ns.  'Wo  may  just  do  that.  "We  are  going  to  do  more 
oversight  work  than  we  liave  ever  done  in  tho  past.  There  has  In-eu 
some  criticism  of  committees  in  general,  that  they  do  not  follow 
through  and  see  how  the  laws  are  adijiinistered.  Sometimes  the  intcjit 
of  tho  Congress  is  completely  tlnvarf^d  by  the  Office  of  Educntum, 
and  wo  want  to  do  a  bettor  jobj  all  of  us,  and  we  will  qertalnlv  come 
around  and  visit  with  you.  *       ^  ^ 

Dr.  5Jix.  Thank  ^ou,  sir.  , 

Chairman  Pi^kktns.  iXr.  Riscniioover,  take  this  seat,  please. 
[Off  therecord.] 
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Mr,  Ersi:xiiu()M:R.  I  '^(\ei<&  vou  genlleinen  have  cliscu?se(l  among 
vourselves  vho  wjinf^  to  speak  firit  iiiiJ  tho  oi-aer  in  ^vhich  you  wisnt 
to  siK>ak.  The  li^t  I  liave  here  shows  Mi-.  m\Qi;  Dv.  Clcck,  Dr.  Mo-sier, 
Creech,  in' tliJit  order.  ,  .   ^,  i 

Wo-  will  go  ahcid  and  insert  j  our  proptirijd  statements  in  tlio  record, 
and  you  can  jxist  siinuHai  i/.o  tliebo.  as  you  deslie,  ami  then  questions 
will  b(5direetcd  from  the  subcommittee  mombcis.    "  .  ,   ■,  , 

I  would  lilco  to  apologize  to  Ylv.  Goodlin<,',  our  distnrguished  col- 
league from  Pemisyl  viuiiij,,  for  the  interruption  here. 

[The  combined  statement  follows :]  , 

CoitniNEi)  Slvtemknt  of  Di:.  "joh.n  E.  Clekk.  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor,  OKi..vnoM.v  St.vte  IUxients  Fon  IUoiieu  Education,  bt  al. 

Mr.  awiruiaii,  nu'inbors  of  the  coinmittoo,  and  .speci.i!  grpetiiigs  to  Cong^cssnmii 
RisenUoovor  from  Okialwinas  second  Oi.stricl— Thank  yon  for  tUe  opportunity  to 
Drnvide  information  to  the  Snliconnnittee  i.n  the  sul.ject  of  carcei-,  vorationai, 
ind  occupational  education— u  .subject  of  critical  Importimce  to  our  State  of 
-Okbhoma.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  Pubcoinmittee  certain  background  information 
resardiii?  Oktahonin's  .strncture  for  i-ublic  education  and  then  to  descnbo  for 
you  In  moretlftail  the  duvelopniont  and  ciysrent  scope  of  postsocondnry  technical 
iind  occupational  edncfltion  in  our  Stale.  v  „  „ii,iiif,. 

In  Oklalioma.  the  Ktuto  Board  of  Education  is  charged  ^^1  h  rosponsihility 
for  adannisterlng  nil  i.rogr.in.s  of  ed.icat^ion  through  1^^-  Ae'>on  o  tl.c 

Oklahoma  I/'Klslature  in  lO'iT  oMiamlod  the  membership  "'^  l.t-^'^^^" .  '^J. 
Kducation  !uid  .mthoriwd  ilie  expanded  boarn,  knowji  as  the  State  Boaid  of 

V.!;«tioaal  and  -rechnicnl  Kducatioii  to  .erve  «?  t''f.«S'>r>\'^*fn9":;'tt'n^^ 
tlonal  odnc-ttion-proRraius  authorized  by  the  \ocational  Ldnoation  Act  of  1903. 

Vrk-rxiII-A  of  the  Constitution  of  Oklahoma  adopted  by  the  people  on 
Alarch  11.  mi,  provides  that  "all  institutions  of  higher  edneation -supported 
Xllyor  in  part  by  legislative  appropriatimis  bhall  i"  ?jrall.am^^^^^ 
.svstein  to  be  kiiowu  as  The  Oklahoma  St.ate  System  of  «'f.''^,rEtI  ration  (Sco 
Attachment  .\ I.  This  constitutiunal  provision  also  created  the  Oklahoma  State 
Riwnts  for  IIlKl.or  Education  as  the  cOordinatinR  Board  of  Control  for  all j^uoh 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  certain  svofiUlc  imvers  relating  to  (a)  Innc- 
t  mi  "ami  to^^^  of  Studv,  (b)  S5taftinrds  of  Education,  (c)  Degrees  and 
O?tor  .(^fadomlc  Awards,  .and  (d)  Determination  of  Budget  Needs  and  AUoca- 

"  l^i^meTkmS^^^^^  that  submitted  the  Constitutional  amendment 

to  tE"pIo  hi  IWl,  .subsequently  enacted  vitalizing  log  slation  for  the  a  iiend- 
■  mo  i  4hioli.  among  other  provisions,  defined  the  term  "Higher  Education' .  Sec- 
Uo   20  of  Chapter  .15,  Session  laws  OkMahoma  1941  prov.dc«,_,m^^^^^^^ 

"Hiclier  Fduoation,  as  the  term  is  u.<=ed  herein  and  in  Article  >.in-A  of  the 
Conxion  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  defined  to  include  all  ''f' ""^ 
kind  bcvondor  in  addition  to  the  twelfth  grade,  or  f'a'>''^-n'?"t. srad^ 
is  nU  genemlly  understood  and  accepted  in  the  public  schools  of  tk  State  of 

*^Throklahoma  Legislature  in  tlie'Spriiig  of  1973  caused  tlio  eorftents  of  a 
MoinLam  urn  of  Understanding  and  Agreement  between  the  State  Regents  and 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Teehnieal  Education  to  be  enacted  into  Law 
n^^  So  iato  Joint  Re^  Number  .3  (See  Attachment  B  .  Tli  s  W^S hm 

llw  served  to  reiterate  and  bring  sharply  {,ito  focus  the  Intent  of  »io  various 
m  -hstr  ns  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Statutes  previously  enacted  ^^Wch  re  at<. 
to  tlH'  resneclivo  jurisdictions  of  Oklalioma  pnhlic  education  and  the  respnnsl- 
bilfti^s  ocC  boards  and  institutions  that  make  up  the  different  .jurisdiotions. 
Soptinn  2  of  this  Resolution  provides  as  follows:  .    .„    „     ...       •  „, 

"ThMorin  ligli  Education  hs  i.sed  in  Article  XlII-A  of  the  Cons  i  utlon  o 
Oklal  oiia  and  the  vital b.lng  Statutes  or  the  term  posts-eeondary  ednea  ion  slinll 
■10  n  a  I  e(Stion  oC  any  kind  boypnd  the  twelfth  grade  in  whioli  students  pur- 
Iw  ^tmlv  S  for  which  the  c«>dlt  earned  may  ai-ply  toward  meeting  recpiiro- 
u  e«t«  m-n  rgree  di  doma,  or  other  postseeondary  academic  or  col  eglate  aw-ard, 
and'^Imll  also  include  bonattde  postsecondary  lidult  And  continuing  education, 
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extension  and  imMU  sorvur  cilucation,  and  orgaiiI/e4  iuH»nrcli  as  may  be  an- 
thoiizoa  by  rho  SUtc  Kegontd  a.s  a  part  uf  ilm  ftiiictiuii^,autl  tunra-h  of  study 
of  a  member  institnUuu  in  The  Oklahonm  Statf  Syj^tem  of  ilij^her  Kdnoation," 

r^i'ition  8  of  tlu  Kesulution  relate  tu  tlie  matter  uf  ai)j*ruwd  uf  pubUseeundary 
level  pro^franis  as  foUow.s ; 

'^Technical  and  ucciipatlonal  education  progranis  to  be  operated  at  the  post- 
seconJary  level  must  be  approved  ly  tJie  State  KegvntvS.  Propmius  of  technical/ 
and  uAupatioiinl  education  appruvcd  b,v  the  Siitte  Ri-ghds  may  bi?  euj^ihle 
for  supiJleraental  funding  provided  by  tht»  State  JBuard  in  auonlauee  with  tenus 
of  a  contract  exicvting  between  the  State  Board  and  the  State  Regents/' 

The  exigence  orsucli  a  Memorandum  of  Undcrstandhig  and  Agreement  is 
evidence  of  tlie  fact  tliat  there  are  certain  inherent  pruldemy  in  tlie  present 
^Jtrncture  for  the  administration  of  vueationai  education  programs  in  tlie  various 
f'ta^cs  arising  from  overlapping  respoubibillticb  in  the  area  of  postsecondarv 
edmat'iMi.  Our  appearance  before  tlie  SnhcominitLee  today,  In  the  coutext  of 
this  >leinorandum  of  Untlerstamling.  ^sill  focus  on  the  developuieut  of-tedmieal 
and  occupational  cilucation  at  the  i>o>ti>ix*ondary  level  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  recent  hi<t.»ry  of  postrtccondary  technical  and  occupational  education  in 
OklJtlK  ma  dates  ba..\  to  the  early  lOGO's,  when  the  Oklahoma  State  Rei:ent.s  for 
HI^:her  Kdncatlon  as  an  intCijral  part  of  the  Self  Studies  for  Planning-in  Olila- 
V<m\n  Higher  Kdiuatiou  conducted  a  f>tu{]y  to  identify  the  occupational  needs  of 
<^*!:lahoina  citizen^  f^r  which  po-st secondary  etlucation  and  training  was  required. 
rU'^  qndy  idcutili.'d  00  o^^uipatioual  fields  and  projected  the  future  manpower 
reaulreinents  in  tu.ch  of  these  Uelds  for  each  quadrant  of  tiie  State  aud  for  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

At  that  time,  histltutlons  in  The  Oklahoma  State  System  of  Higher  Education 
were  OiTeriug  7'  ^logrnnis  wliicli  could  be  described  as  technical  and/or  ocoupa- 
tiunnl  in  uattire.  Tlu  ovurwlielndug  majority  of  these  were  offered  at  two  loca- 
tions, Ti*e  OuIfth..u.ii  Stnte  Uuivt  rslty  'School  of  Technical  Training  at  Okmulgee, 
ai:cl  the  Oklahoma  City  Technical  Institute. 

55iace  that  tiuu.  the  .scientific  ami  technital  explosion  of  the  post-Sputnik  era 
ha^  created  an  almo>i;t  Insatiable  deniand  throughout  our  society  for  a  new  type 
nf  training  vvhlth  U  more  sophidticated  than  secondary  level  vocational  prt^jirnius 
,vet  stops  sht.rt  of  the  traditl*>nal  professional  programs.  Durin^j:  the  past  ten 
yejy;s.  in<?titutit  in  The  Oklahoma  State  S,v.stem  of  Higher  Kdheation  liave 
r^sitondod  in  a  dr.ynatlo  way  to  the  technical  and  occupational  education  require- 
nieiit>  of  the  citlzuis  of  our  State.  During  the  current  academic  year,  laT  l-lOT.j, 
some  TtS  ijrt.graui-,  are  In  operation  on  27;campuses  tliroughout  the  State.  X:nroll- 
ment  in  these  progr.')jus  is  in  e.\-oess  of  12.000  .student$?. 

Pefailed  infnriaaji  ii  regarding  the  currentl.v  oftered  educational  procrams  is 
contained  in  thr  Inflaiionf  of  Tvch^iical  h'itucafion  Programs  published  bv  the 
Oklahoma  State  Regents  fur  Higher  Education  in  September,  1974  (.see  Attach- 
ment C).  Induded  among  the  358  prograuis  are  such  widely  varied  offerings  a.s 
Xui-ving.  Dental  Il.Vgiene,  Air  Trafiic  Control  Management,  Inhalation  Therapy, 
Klrrtnmics'.  Computer  Science,  Culinary  Arts,  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 
TerUnolo£:y,  Commercial  Art,  Djesel  Mechanics,  Child  Development,  Police 
^oiciire,  C^rrectioiiP,  Accounting  and  General  Bu>iuess,  I^uiei*aV  Services^,  Build- 
?Ti?r  r.  nstrurtlon  Technology,  Industrial  Drafting,,  Metals  Technology.  Secretarial 
Science,  Agri  lUniness,  Ii:ashion  INterchandlMng,  Farm  and  Ranch  Aianagement, 
Fh-e  ProtCctiou  Technology*  Petxolcum  Technology,  Radiation  aud  Nueiear  Tech- 
uology.  :Mcdtcal  Kmorgei^y  Technolugyc  Ck^cupatlonal  TJierapy  and  Therapeutic 
Recreation^  Surgical  Technology  and  numeroaisother^programs. 

Alfhoiiajh  we  have  not  been  allowed  access  to  the  Report.s-filed  by  the  State 
Board  of  VocfttloiMl  Kducatiou,  we  feel  certain  that  as  of  the  present  time  the 
majmlty  of  substantive  program  offerings  in  Oklahoma  are  at  the  posti<econdarv 
level  IS  are  the  majofit.v  of  full  time  ecpdvalent  students  and.  most  iniportautiv  to 
our  Stutc*s  eci  n.juiy,  the  majority  of  the  graduates.  Forecasts  6t  the  eduoational 
rerinlrements  f^r  ntvv  entrants  to  the^labor  force,, while  showing  onlv  a  modest 
need  fnr  high  ^^rh.Md  vocational  graduates,  show  a  continuing  acceleration  of  the 
deniand  for  jiostseooiulary  technical  education  graduates.  .    .  - 

The  growth  and  dev-elopment  of  poststcondary  tetdmlcal  and  occupational  edu- 
ratlon  programs  in  Oklahoma  ha.s  been  a  direct  result  of  theldph  prN^rlty  as- 
<?fsrned  ro  such  programs  by  the  OKlahoma  State  Regents  for  Iliglier  Kdneation. 
Thi^  illustrated  by  the  level  of  budgetary  .support  allocated  by  tlie  State  Regents 
to  thes;e  programs  in  the  currwit  )ear.  During  Fiscal  Year  1974-^5.  the  State 
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Regents  allocated  as  a  part  of  the  regular  Higher  Eaucatiou  Funding  Frograia 
$15;552.(J37  for  the  suppurt  of  these  pustjsucouaary  technical  aud  occupational 
education  programs.  This  represcnU  04.1%  of  the  total  ^W^rt  which,  the  pro- 
grams  receive.  Less  than  C  per  cent  of  the  total  funding  (^a6S,C0;^)  is  rec<^ived 
from  the  State  Vocational  Education  Fund  Allocation  pursuant  to  the  coutracf ual 
arraiisemeut  between  the  State  Board  and  State  Kegeujs.  (See  Attachment^ 
lor  a  breakdoTO  of  the  institutional  allocations  tQv  ILseal  years        and  hu.y  > 

It  is  not  our  intentix)n  to  leave  the  impression  in  our  Testimony  that  the  supple- 
mental fundhig  which  we  receive  through  the  Vocational  Education  Act  appro- 
priations is  insigniiicant,  however,  we  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Comaiittt^e 
that  the  growth  and  development  of  postsecondary  technical  and  occupationnl 
education  has  resulted  primarily  from  the  efforts  of  the  State  IJegents  and  the 
colleges  and  only  incidentally  from  the  supplemental  funding  received  from  tne 
Federal  Government  We  do  want  the  Committee  to  be  a^'a.re  that  during'  the 
current  Fiscal  Year  tlie^e  3oS  technical  and  occupational  education  .programs  are 
oDcrating  at  a  deftcit  of  $534,320  below  the  mihiniuni  level  required  for  <iuali^y 
education.  The  Stale  Regents  Requested  the  State  Board.fpr  Vocational  ajul  Te< 
nical  Kducatlon  to  provide  supplemental  funding  to  meet  this  deficit  but  Uid  not 
receive  the  money.  The  deficit  was  calculated  on  tlie  basis  of  the  detailed  resear<^h 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education  as  part  of  their  eompro- 
hensive  Program  Budget  System  which  is  based  on  actual  costs  of  oiK)ratioii. 

The  amount  of  the  deficit  ranges  from  a  high  of  §27T,401  at  the  OSr  School , 
of  Technical  Training  at  Okmulgee  to  a  low  of  $^04  at  Sayre  Junior  College. 
At  Okmulgee  for  example,  the  total  projected  budget  requireraeiit  for  the  current 
vear  amounted  to  .^,432»077,  however,  funds  a^vailable  for  support  of  the  pro^ 
<^rains  total  only  .1^,lo4.0l6  of  which  aiiii.unt  $4,0S3,G16  wa«  provi(led.from  regular 
higher  eaucation  funds  and  only  $71,000,  from  the  vocational  education  ,supr  e- 
ment  The  Committee  will  be  interested  to  know  that  over  the  past  ten  years  the 
'regular  funding  by  the  State  Regents  of  Uia  OSXJ  School  of  eebnological  Tra  n- 
\uz  at  Okmulgee  has  inereabed  from  $1,053,483.  to  its  present  level  of  .>4  083.O10, 
an  increase  of  $2,-130,133.  During  tUt  saihe  period  of  time,  the  vocational  edu  a- 
tion  supplement  allocated  by  the  State  Vocational  Board  has  increaswl  troin 
SOl,0OO  to  only  .$71,000.  ^     '        .  "        , ,        i    o-i  AA/^  • 

Surely  sometliing  is- wrong  with  a  system  which  provides  only  $a,00O  in 
EederaUunds  to  one  of  the  Nation's  Uuest  residential  vocaUonal  schools,  win  o 
providing  mrniv  times  that  amount  for  operation  of  area  vocational  high  schnols 
enrolUngonlyafractionof  the  number  of  students.  ^  ^  t    •  i 

(me- of  the  more  distinctive  and  significant  aspects  of  hostsccondary  tcclinical 
-and-oceupational  education  is  illustrated  by  the  average  age  o^  the  students 
*jerved  by  our  institutions.  At  the  present;  time  the  average  student  in  the  com- 
munity collegcs  and  teelndcal  institutes  of  Oklahoma  is  between  25  an(V30  yoars 
of  age  Manv  of  these  students  were  denied  access  or  failed  to  seek  aecesi  at  an 
earlier. age  and  now  appreciate  naore  fully  the  importance  of  the  education  and 

^XS^^ve  hav^  many  shi^ffcnts  who  have  .eturae(lto  sehool  for  the  Movant 
education  we  offer  a^tcr  flnding  tht-lr  previous  generalized  "^f^tion  ina;^^^^^^ 
asn>reparation  for  employment.  It  is  no  longer  unusual  for  students  with  In^ho- 
lor's,  mastcr^s  or  even  an  occasional  Ph.D.  tb  enroll  in  the  sophisticated  job- 
orientetl  technical  and  occupational  programs  of  our  coheges  and  technical  Insti- 
tutes Tlie  expectation  that  most  high  school  students  are  ready  to  make  a  <-oin- 
mltment  to  a  definite  career  goes  counter  to  what  we  know  about  oecupational 
choice  The  jobs  taken  by.,the  vast  majority  of  high  school,  graduates  and  drop^ 
o\\t<  who  «o  dlrectlv  to  work  should  not  be  confused  with  careers. 

ill  vfcw  of  the  nature  of  the  responsibilities  associated  with  many  of  the 
ciODliisticated  prognfms  of  technical  and  occupational  education,  it  Is  os^rnnal 
that  our  students  possess  a  high  level  of  maturity.  A  seventeen  or  fi^iiteen  year 
old  mav  b«  capable  of  performing  the  specific  tasks  associated  with  a  Modionl 
Secretarial  position  or  Air  Trafllc  Control  MftJia^ceinent.  however,  e\;por  enoo  Inis 
«hown  that  society  is  not.  w;illliig  to  place  the  life  of  Its  'jf^^^^^^^^^^ 
.  of  niany^oventeen  and  clghtiEien  .vear  olds  who  may  lack  some  of  lifcs  maturing 

^^'l?)^m?r'W^^^  of  (hlnklntr  it  is  the  auality.  not  necessarily  the  quantity,  of  toolh 
nlcal  education  Umt  is  the  real  isj^ue.  The  postsecondary  technical  cdn^atlon 
programs  that  are  of  high  enough  quality  to  ensure  employment  in  the  adrancNl 
technological  ago  In  which  we  are  now  living  ean  be  found  on  the  campuses  of 
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America's  community  and  Junior  colleges.  The  curricular  patterns  and  instruc- 
tional technique:*  ninst  be  such  that  we  can  ha  nolle  tht  mobt  concrete  aroii«  of 
skill  development  as  well  as  the  most  abstract  f eatni-e:i  of  critical  anal,\  bis.  The 
^rt'iiuirenientb  uf  bophisticated  technology  are  such  that  they  reijiiire  this  quality 
iOf  instruction  which  can  only  be  found  at  thfe  posbecondary  level,  ' 

Given  the  disparity  between  the  magnitude  of  soctfety's  needs  and  the  llmlta* 
tion  of  resources,  careful  planning  is  required  in  urder  to  ensure  tliat  the  scarce 
resourcies  available  will  be  used  to  their  raaxlnnmi  degree  of  elficlency  and 
^(fectiveness.  As  the.Cotnmittee  is  aware,  good  planning  is  a  continuing  endeavor 
which  must  be  broad  enougli  to  encompass  society's  needs  yet  detailed  and  spe- 
•cific  enough  to  provide  the  basis  for  individual  program  development.  Although 
our  institutions  have  made  every  effort  to  utilise  the  planning  tools  of  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Occupational  and  Training  Information  System  ;(OXIS) 
experience  has  taught  us  that  such  documents  must  be  u8§d  with  extreme  can* 
tiun  since  they  are  not  based  on  an  indepth  analysis  of  needs  but  arc  niore  related 
to  the  jnstiflcatioa.of  existing  programs. 

In  view  of  the  failure  oi  such  joint;  planning  efforts'to  meet.the  needs  of  our 
institutions^  and  alsd  to  ensure  the  relevancy  of  tlie  programs  we  offer,  each 
tcchnical-and  ^occupational  program  In  our  Institutions  is  planned,  implemented, 
and  monitored  with  tlie  assistance  of  local  advisory  committees  which  include  « 
business  and  Industtial  leaders,  representatives  of  the  occupational  field  to  be 
served  by  the  program,  as  well  as  the  consumers  who  will  be  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiaries of  tha  education  and  training  which  we  oJter.  In  addition  to  tlie  quality 
control  function  performed  by  the  local  advisory  committees  eacb  of  our  pro- 
grams is  subject  to  evaluation  and  approval  b.V.the  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for 
Higher  Education,  regional  accreditation  and  specialized  program  ifccreditation 
In  many  of  the  more  sophisticated  areas  such  as  the  allied  health  and  englneer- 
ftig  technology  fields^      -    ^  ^ 

The  need  for  careful,  coordinated,  and  Comprehensive  planning  Is  one  of  the 
most  convlnclng^reasons  for  our  api)cal  for  allocation  of  postsecoudary  funds 
direct  to  the  agency  within  our  Stat^  responsible  for  postSecondary  education — 
thf  OWahuma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education.  The  uncertainty  of  the  present 
arraiigement  makes  It  impossible  for  the  State  Regents  to  do  the  kind  of  orderly 
planning  necessary  for  the  most  efllcfent  utilization  of  all  available  funds. 

Far  more  preferable  would  be  an  ari^angemept  whereby  the- programs  to  be 
operated,  the  budgetary  support  required  and  the  allocations  of  such  avaiiiible 
funds^wonld  be  determined  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  If  the  Fed- 
euU  vocational  Education  funds  were  allocated  directly  to  the  State  Regents 

^tl)is.iiind  of  planning  would  occur.  .  . 

^UTOrentlc^^^Laro.  doing  more  than  a  few  things  Eigl^Jn  our  postsecondUry 
technical  and  occupational  programs  ^trasldering^  the  ^iec<?ss-a£.-onrlgi:aduates 
In  securing  and  retaining  employment  In  their  areas  of  training.  Inthe  face  of~ 
disturbingly  high  unemployiAent  data  onr  placeme/it  rates  are  running  in  excess 
of  80  per  cent  In  many  of  our  programs.  For  example,  a  t^cent study  conducted 
by  Tulsa  Junior  College  indicated  that  87^  per  cent  of  their  occupational  edu- 
cation program  graduates  obtain  ebaploymentjn  a  job  related  to  tlioir  training 
and  the  remaining  12i^  per  cent  liursue  additional  education  In  their  field. 

As  members  oC  the  Snbeomralttce  are  well  aware,  the  cost  Of  operating  sophis- 
ticated postsecoudary  technical  and  occupational  programs  Is  slgalflcantly  greater 
than  tliot  of  the  less  sophisticated  secondary  level  programs  or  noh-lab oratory 
academic  and  general  education  programs  of  a  postsecoudary  nature.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  technical  and  occupational  programs  we  offer  are  comparable  in  cost 
t»)  .some  of  the  graduate  level  prugram  (»fferings  in  onr  advanced  nnlviu-sitles 
Given  such  proportionately  higher  costs.  It  Is  Imiwrtant  to  us  that  the  distinc- 
tions reflected  In  IJie  Memorandiim  of  Understaudliig  anfi  Agreement  in  effect 
In  OklJUioma  be  scrupulously  observed  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
of  programs  and  services  which  result  In  the  wasteful  dissipation  of  public  tax. 
funds.  > 

Tlie  community  qoUegcs  and  technical  Institutes  In  Oklahoma  take  seriously 
thi'ir  re^^ponsihiUtles  and  earnestly  do^Ire  to  ro^p^md  in  proportion  to  society's 
needs.  Tlie  State  of, Oklahoma  Is  conunltted  to  a  continuing  high  level  of  support 
for  tliose  programs.'  However  tlie  Hscnl  realities  of  the  present  day  require  a  more 
eqwitaMe  distribution  of  available  federal  funds  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
State.  ^  . 

We  arc  aware  Of  the  Congressional  mandate  that  a  minimum  of  15  per  cent  of 
the  allutmeut  to  each  State  be  sdt,  acjlde  fur  podt.sccoiidary  level  i»rugramb.  We 
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arc  aho  awaratluit  iufufuialiun  l»a.>  b^jun  prcbcutea  tu  thib  Sul»coiuauttecjiK!*<'at" 
iiijj  tbnt  .twiJenUitui-Cd  fur  liy-St^utoiiilao^  prograiuo  hi  Okuihoma  Fiscul  jc.ir 
1973  niiiouutcd  tc  30^7o  of.  the  State's  allotnicut.  . 

Since  wo  Imvo  beou  uiuiblu  to  uUtain  iiifurnmtiun  rci^arding  Iho  total  allucati  ti\ 
ot  Kcileral  fuuds  to  uUiuhuiua  wo  are  imable  tu  calculalo  tbe  cuxrtct.pvrcciuag*'. 
Htiwovcr,  tho  f  icty  a.*>  wo  knuw  thoiii  an^  ac*  fulluu.r.  U)  I"  ^'Ji^b  uf  tho  imn  tv\o 
flsoal  yws  U0i4  ami  1070)  a  total  of  unb'  $l>tkSCu5  hasi  l>etu  allocatoa  by  il»e 
:>tato  Vucatiuiml  Bua;itJlur  postaucuailar.v  t«chnical  and  uo^.ui*atIoiial  iJi'uniitnis : 
^2)  A  miiiimuni.  u£  $o34,32C  aiUlitluiiul  would  bu  n'ouirod  tu  fully  fund  the  3uS 
prugraiu.'?  iiuw  in  operation;  i3i  a  minimum  ut  $C  18,000  wuiilil  lic  rciiuU-ta  to 
iniplyuicnt  the  1:.^  lugii  pnuilt^  i^rogiauw  Jiuw  being  bold  in  a|jt\\anco  for  laik  nf 
fund»;  'Xljc  Statt?  Regents  are  providing  muro  than  9-i7<i  «jf  the  support  fur 
poiit^soouudary  tcoimicj^l  and^^uccuiatiunal  oducntioa  pruginuio  iu  Oklahuia.i. 

•CONCIiUSIONS  AND  i;ECOM^tK:Jl)ATTOXS 

1.  ^Ye  conchule  tliat  tho  present  le\cl  of  Federal  bapport  for  post^tvoudary 
technical'  and-AJCcupat>unal  tdu cation  in  Oklahoma^ li?  in.uleiiu')itv\  We  are  nu^ 
rocoiving  an  oipiitable  bharo  of  a\i* liable  funds.  Wc  rcconutiund  thcrefuv^  tlmr 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated. b)-  tho  Congrei?.-i  he  dtvided-on  Uui,,b<isi«  of 
docnmeutod  Uiiktd  dct«rmlnfd  on  sia,h  lai>o^>  aji  turolhuciit,  relative  cOsts^  man- 
power roqiiirement.s,or  a  combination  of  thi'so  or  other Jaetors.  Our  own  yMic^ii- 
once  is  that  icH»^t»ecuuUar,\  Vsol  prograniij  hi  OKlahoina  should  rocei\e  si^rn^  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  tht;  fund^  if  alloCiUioiv>  A>oro  presonlli  ba.^cd  oa  prograiiK^  and 
enrolhnent.  -  ,       ^  » 

2.  We  reco^jnlzQ  diat  at  the  thae  of  tlto  enactment  of  the  >  ocational  Euucatloji 
Act  back  in  1903.  tho  majority  o^  tho  prugrami>  covered  by  the  Act  were  st^ondary 
level  and  thus  tho  rcspuni^ibdity  of  the  varbus  Statp  Boards  of  Kducation.  A 
single  state  agenov  for  tho  aMmiaUtratlon  of  tho  Act  was  Ihoreforo  the  oh\irius 
arrangement.  Tlio  totally  diaerent  el^cum^tanoos;  wliiJi  piovail  today  rciuive  a 
dlffovent  adnunlsfrative  arrangement  y  . 

We  strongly  recommend  thorofore.tlmt  funds  appropriated  for  post  sccnurl.iry 
technical  and  occupational  education'lo  aUoUod  directly  to  the  a^jenc;.  within 
each  fcitate  legally  rciiipon.sible  for  poijtse^^ondnry  cilucatb'n.  By'sudi  a  .^Imple 
arrangoment  the  Cougross  \>ill  ensure  more  efllcieut  utilization  «^f  availal^^  funil-'* 
and  will  eliminace  the  i;oi?i.ibillt)  of  postsocoadary  funds  hdng  diverted  elMior 
for  state  level  administrative  costs  or  for  other  activities  uhrolatcd  to  post^ec- 
'ondarv  technlcnl  ami  occupational  education.  * 

3.  it  is  our, understanding  lliat  tbc  intent  ofCon^fO.^S  )n  the  enactment  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  was  to  stinmlate  and  encourage  the  oxpansi-^n  of  rnca- 
tional  and  technical  education  ^jpportanUies  iu«the  various  Statoi^.  Ilowtvov  in 

'oirr  State  tho  expciiditaros  for  State  te\ol  admlniytratlon  lire  appaxiniata.s  dni- 
blo  tJio  amount  ot  funds  provided  fur  operation  uf  postaocondary  projirams.  It  U 
Tnir-riH»onum;|ulation  that  Congress  establish  a, maximum  txjjcndltuiv  fur  State 
level  admhiistratTon     tt??  to-a.s;»imUihiof  the  fluids  fur  their  iirimary  purpose ^ 

4.  Finally,  \ve  have  carefully  rev IcwciT  the" various  piopo.sals  for  revision  and 
extension  the  Vocational  Education  Act  which  have  been  intruduced.  In  our 
conMdered  Judgnieat  ILK.  3030  Introduced  by  Congressmen  IVrkin^  ami  Qmf> 
ctuitaius  Mie  essential  features  which  we  feel  are  critical  to  the  elTectrre  and 
efficient  operation  of  Vocational  and  Technical  EduciUion  in  Oklahoma.  ^Vo, 
tlierefoiv,  urge  serious  and  favorable  coasUh  ration  of  thcvpi'o  visions  of  U.U,  "p?*<> 
when  you  markup  tbc  final  bi  11^^      ^  ^  * 

^  AlTAOnMENT  A  ^ 

AkticLK  13^f5KCTX0N  S— Constitution-  of  Okl-viioma 

ARTICLE   Xin-A.— OKLAHOMA  STAXK  SVSXEM  OF ^1110111:11  KUlTcATlON  * 

Section  1.  Oklahoma  State  System  of  Higher  Eduoation.^-All  institutions  rf 
higher  education  sui)ported  wholly  or  in  part  by,  direct  leglslaUvo  aj  P»  oprl- 
atlmis  shall  lie  integral  parts  of  a  unified  system  to  be  kiiowu  as  "The  Oklaboun 
ii^mto  hvstem  of  Higher  Eilucatlon."  Adiled  State  QuesliiiU  Xo,  300,  Kefcrciiduni 
l?etition  X^.  S2,  Adopted  Special  Election  Mareh  11.  1041. ,  _ 

Seotton  2.  Oklahoma  State  Kegeuts  for  Higher  Education— Establishmrut— 
MembershiiJ— Appointment— Xerins— Vacancy— rowers  as  coordinating  board  if 
control.— There  is  hereby  established  the  Oklahoma  Stnti  Rot'cnts  for  Illgher 


Education,  consisting  of  nine  (0)  niuniLers,  (jualifaatiuus  may  be  i»io- 

scribed  by  Inw.  The  Board  shall  eon^l5t  uC  Aine  <0j  nienibcrs  aiJiiuintcd  b\  thu 
•Gon^rnor,  confirmed  by  the  Scunte,  aud  who  j>liuU  l»o  rvinovuble  only  £or  cau5.u. 
as  provided  by  law  for  the  removal  ot  uttlcens  nut  subject  to  impeuthiiicnt. 
Upon  the  taking  pfTcct  of  this  AVtiele,  thcGuvui  nur  blmll  imivmt  the  said  Koj;eut.^ 
for  terms  of  ofiice  as  follow^ :  one  for  a  term  uf  uue  H'JUN  ona  fur  a  cenu  ut  tuo 
ycay$,  one  for  if  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  terui  utfour  jear.s.  une  lor  a 
term  of  five  years,  one  for  a  term  of  six  .v^'avs,  one  fur  a  tcfm  of  seven  >e,u'i>, 
one  for  a  term  eight  Aoavs,  and  one  for  a  term  of  nine  yeai-i,.  Any  apiioiutnu'iit 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shalLfic  tot  the  balance  of  the  pterin  unU,  Kxev  i*t  us  ahtA  e  Ocm,:;- 
nated,  the  term  of  cajlce  of  said  Regents  shall  Le  nine  tenrs  or  nntil  their  ^ue- 
cessors  ate  appointed  and  qualilled.  • 

The  Kegents  shall  constitute  a  eo  oidinatins  board  of  control  for  all  State 
Institntions  dcsciibed  in  Section  1  hereof,  with  the  lolIo\>ui;?  fc^i»vcilic  powers, 
(1)  it  shall  prescribe  standards  of  lughi  r.  education  apidioable  to  each  nibti- 
tution;  (2)  it  «lmll  determine  the  fmu  tlons  and  courses  of  study  in  each  uf  dm 
Institntlcuis  to /conform  to  tUo  stanOards  preserihfd ;  (a)  it  i»haH  grant  dej;rv^-N 
and  other  forms  of  aeadeniie  reeognitlon  for  completion  of  the  proscribed  euuri>ec> 
n  all  of  such  institntloas;  (i)  It  i-hall  recommend  to  tUe  ytato  Legwlatnre  the 
budget  allocations  to  each  institution,  and :  (5Mt  Miall  have  the  power  to  recom- 
mend to  the  legislature  prouosed  fees  foi'  all  of  .sueli  institution:,,  and  anv  Mich 
fees  sliall  he  eitoetive  only  v\ithln  the  limits  pcescdired  hi  the  Lc^Lslaturo.  Added 
Sfare  Question  Xo.  300,  JUeferendnm  P(;tltion  Ng.  S2,  Adopted  Special  Election 
March  11.  lOJl. 

Scctioa3.  Appropriations— Allocatipn.r-Urhe  appropiiationti  nmde  hv  the  I-esl^.- 
lature  for  all  such  institutions  shall  he  nu'ule  in  <.i)u.soIidatfd  form  without  reter- 
once  to  any  particular  institution  and  the  I^i^ard  of  RcAiuLs  heioin  created  nImII 
allocate  to  each  institution  according  to  iti:f  neeas  and  fum  dons.  Added  State 
Qnostiott^No.  300,  Keferondnm  retltiou  Xo,  S2.  Adopted  Si»edal  Kleetion  .March  11, 

Sectfon  4.  Co-ordination  of  private,  denominational  and  other  Institutions  oi 
lilguer  learning.— Private,  denominatioaal.  and  other  iuhtltutions  of  higher  karu- 
Ing  may  become  co  ordinated  with  the  Btate  a^6U•m  of  Ilkher  fiducatlon  under 
regulations  set  forth  by  tho  Oklnlioma  State  Kesents  for  Higher  KdU'-atuni 
Added  State  (Juestlon  No,  300,  Referendum  Petition  Xo,  S2.  Adopted  Special 
Election  Marel^  U,  1041. 

JoiN'T  11esolt;tioxs   '  ' 

TECnXICAn  AN»  OCCUlWTIOXATi  F.DaC.\TI0N— ^\OnEEME^•T  • 

S..T.R.  Res^Ko,  35  •  ^  ' 

A  Joint  resolution  relating  to  technical  and  oqeupatlonal  education  ;oValidating 
mbmorandum  of  understanding  and  agreement  of , the  State  ))oard  for**  voca- 
tional and  technical  educatiou  and  the  Oklahoma  State  regents  for  hi-her 
education  regardinc:  jurisdictional  responsibilities;,  conuueuding  the<.o  two 
State  agencies  for  this  e.templary  act  of  leadership  for  cooperation  and  team- 
work; and  directing  distribution. 

Whereas,  tho  advance  of  technology  over  the  past  decade  has  made  it  e^^- 
scntial  that  a  greater  omphasis  on  vocational,  technical  and  occupational  edu- 
eahon  be  given  In  tho  educational  ^)rogranmdn5r  at  all  levels  of  learning:  and 

A\herea^/the  increasing  demands  upon,  llnanelnl  resources  of  public  educailou 
nmke  t  imperative  that  there  he  a  high  degree  of  eooi»eration  In  the  plmndn^ 
and  ndiniidstration  of  vocational,  technical  and  octiupatlonal  programs  of  edu- 
cntlon  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  resources  aiul  to  achieve  the  grc«tevt 
"^xl^.'L^i  n  ^''^Vi'',"'''^  Invested  by  the  people  In  this  field  of  education:  and' 

^nioren^  the  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education  has  rcsponsihilttv 
for  state-level  plamnng,  development  and  coordination  ot  higher  whicatinn  in- 
e  nding  the  determination  of  functions  and  courses  of  study,  the  prcserihtnc  of 
standards  of  education  the  granting  of  degrees  and  other  forms  of  aoademie 
iX^ellflrros^^^^^  preserlbed  courses  of  study,  and  the  allocation'  of 
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*  Whereas,  the  Stntff  Bunrd  at  Vocntlonnl  and  Technical  Erlucnllon  has  resi>on- 
sihilitv  for  «tnte-level  vlanulug,  development  and  coordination  of  tlio  area 
vocatronal-techincal  scUoolbS  aad-for  promottag  the  developmout  vocaUonal 
and  technical  SucuUon  through  providing  cousultlag  services  In  the  prepara- 
tion  of  programs  and  through  the  supplemental  funding  of  prograiiis;  and    ,  ► 

^\ho^>as.  these  two  state  agencies,  the  Oklahoma  State  Rc;?ents  for  Higher 
EducaUon,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State  Regeats,  and  the  State  Board  of 
.  .Vocational  and  Technical  Educatiun.  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ^tate  Bonra. 
have  jrubscritK'd  to  a  Memuranaum%^f  Under  stand  IiTk'  and  Agreement  Interpreting 
and  delhieatiag  tlielr  respective  Jurlsdletional  respoasibilitles  as  set  forth  in 
The  Constitution- ami  statutes  and  dedicating  themselves  to  teamwork  and  co- 
oi)eratioa  In  the  admlnii^tratlon  of  vocational,  teclmleal  aad  occnpalioaal  cduca- 
tloa  In  Oklahoma,  ^'ow/^herefore.  be  It  *  ^       .  ^,    ^  ^  o.  • 

ficsoUcd  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  1st  bcssion 
'i.}t  the  3-itli  Oklalioma  legislature : 

.Scciiott  1.  YxtUaaUon  of  Memorandum  of  Vn(lerxtandin<;  anil  Agreement  juTi^ 
^^criheil'^io  ly  State  Board  of  VocaUonal  and  Technical  Education  and  State 
licfJOits  for  TTiffhcr  Education,  ^ 

The  Legislature  takes  note  of  the  linpUcathms  and  significance  ot  this  l^istoric 
development  In  the  administration  of  iaffalrs  rclatlag  to  public  education  in  Okla- 
homa and  validates  the  Mt'raoranduui  of  Understanding  and  Agreement  sub- 
scciUcd  to  by  these  two  agencies  of  state  government  ^ 

^  „         ^  Timmr-FouBTn  it-oislaturb 

Section  2,  Definitions 

Tlie  term  *'hlgher  education"  a^  xiscd  In  Article  XIII-A  of  the  Constitution  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  vltall'/,lng,  statjites  or  the  term  "postsecondary  cducatlou 
shall  mean  all  education  of  aay  kind  beyond  the  twelfth  jjrade  In  whU'h  students 
purine  studv  and  for  which  the  cre<llt  earned  may  apply  toward  meetlag  vo- 
milromeiitH  for  a  degree,  dlplhma.  or  other  post-secon^lary  acadendcJ  or  cf)lleg»ate 

•  nwnrd.  and  shall  also  Include  bona  lide  postsecohdary  adult  aad  coaTtauliig 
ednoatton.  extension  and  public  service  e<lucatloh,  aad  organized  research  as  may 
be  authorized  bv  the  State  Keirents  as  a  part  of  the  functions  and  courses  or 

,X»dv  uf  a- member  Instltntjoa.lii  the  Oklahoma  State  System  of  ITlgher  Fduoa- 
-^Hohr 

SrHion  S,  Manipulative  ^IcWs-^Dcvetopment 

The  devdopnieat  of  vocational  and  occupntioaal  e<lncatioa  which  Involves 
nmnipnlattve  skills  such  ns  nmchlae  simp,  prlntlag,  carpoatry.  stenography  and 
distributive  education  shall  be  accomplishetl  primarily  at  the  secondary  level 
of  learning  In  programs  provided  by  the  hlgli  sclmols  and  area  vocational  teoh- 
nlcal  M'hools  muler  the  jurisdiction  of  fJie  State  Bohrd  of  Yocatloaal  and  l<^oh- 
nical  Education.  , 

Svf'tion^,  Skitl-typc  program,^  '  ^ 

E<lncational  programs  In  practical  aurslnn.  cosmctJ)logy  and  other  skill  typo 
,    programs  rcqulrlafi:  the  cumplerlon  of  a  ccrtala  numlier  oi; clock  hours  of  traiPMg 
Ur  hren^ln*?  shall  be  the  re^piinstbillty  of  the  area  vocational  techulcal  Schools 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  lioard.    .  .       "  ^ 

Sfciion     Out'Of'^ckoo}  yo'ntiriml  ^duJtx — VroffnDns 

.  Pn.aranis  in  Initial  skill  training,  nfrcshcr  skill  training  ahd  upgrade  skill 
tralnlnfr  for  out-of-school  ytnith  and  aiT\ilt,s  shall  be  th6  responsibility  of  the 
State  Board.  ,  ^  • 

Srrtion  G.  Oooperatiofi  with  industrial  (Tcvettipment^cffort^'  ^ 
S  tt  1«  a  re«?uonslb|Htv  of  the  State  Bonrd  >o  cooperate  wltlt  the  Indiistrial  devel- 
tipmvnt  olTorts  of  tlie  state  b\»  providing  spuclaUralaing  programs  to  support 
tho  nc;lvltv.  The  State  Board  will  continue  to  provide  this  assistance  In  the 
area  of  Initial  skill  training  ft>r  workern  to  bo  employed  la  new  industry  locations. 

Sect  ion  y.^Thcorii  oriaMcd  edncntion  profframn 

r  The  di^velopmeat  of  tiM'bulcal  and  occnpatlcmal  education  that  Is  mote  theory 
ononrcd  -and  rcqnires  knciwlcds^'of  mathiMaatles  and/or  the  phjjslcal  ^Meuccs 
•for  spcelnTUation  In  the  cn:^'lneiTiug  and/or  m-IhUIOc  fields  foi:  preparation  of 


hUpiHirt  ^ociiUlcluii  itcr>>uat'l  &Ui  li  hty  vM^umxixUig  ticl»ni«.lu\»i4;  rt^L-jUfuvi  i.ar*c> 
•  and  mi'dlcal  tL*ciutii:iau.>«  tliuvgh  Hhi  aNclusUc  o£  ullici'  ^iu>ilai'  areaN,  5>l.aU  l^c 
accunijAl.shcd  ia  lu^titutiuiiS  u£  h^Uci  uducation  itadur  tlio  j^riaiilctiou  v>£  the 
State  ilegents.        ,  *  •  ' 

.  Section  S.  A pprovQl  of  pro f/ram^ — Suppleuicntal  fntiiUnf;  '  - 

r       Tci^hiiioal  aiul  iRxupaiFt^aai  i^iUaatlt^n  uroicraiu.^  t«».  Ik*  np^ialv^l  at  tin 
suuoadar5  luvel  liuft^t  bu  auU»i>fi^^^^l  and  ai*i*ruvt:d  1»  tlie  State  Kcgi  ut.s  l*rt..^..»4*4s 
uf  teUmlcal  uiid  u\:cui>atlunul  education  win^n  ai*i>L\>vvd  bv  the  is  tat  e  lUv^^t'iiU-N  iita.\ 
hf  eligible  for  .>ui'idciiitntal  fuudlnj;  ijru\idod      thi*  Stati*  r»oarvt  in  iuroivUzivO 
\\  itfi  terms    a  cuutract  existiaii  betwetu  ihc  Htato  J3uai\l  and  Un;  State 

ScotiOii'V.'Uwarch  and  plannhuj  .  ^  ^  ^^"^ 

,  "  RciiCareh  and  iilanniii^;  I^r  ilm  furtlicr  de\  oh)|»iufnt  uf  liigiter  edui'atluii  1^1*0- 
granis,  is  nciUiinivlL4i,cd  l>.v  thu  Stale  IU?e;cuU  inUudhii^  rei^uru-s  relatiag  to  un.»li* 
jiKuils,  program  tiiieratlju>.  ada.l>^iijn5i!.  llnaueos  and  U^e  yku,  which  are  sub- 
mitted hy  4.ulK'^e.N ajiil  ualversltie.^  tti  tlio  Statu  Rcgc.itJ>  as  i>rw\ided  h  Jaw. and 
rep^atiiiu,  aiul  Infuratatluit  ,no  gatliuml  troiu  tlie^if  ^ur^e,^.^  and  roiiuit.^  *» 
anabzt'd  nrnl  utill/.td  b>  tlio  Rtatti  Ilei,cat5>  In  e\aluatwi«  tlie  pr^givbs  of  okla- 
llama  )il;:her  ediicatl^^^u  and  in  tlie  idannlng  for  iU  futuie  de\ ui.Jiauuit,  pr.>wded 
that  thy  Itiforniatluii  will  lie  u.sed  thr  State  lU-guats  in  aiakuii;  repurti?  l.»  thv 
St4ito  Boaifl  f^;,'ardin^r  tlie  opeiatlun  ot  ihu^i:  |»ruj:ninL^  fur  whWli  the  Sj^ate 
Board  provides  suppUuitntal  funding  aad  tln-"re.sult.s  of  other  rtbtareh  wui 
sharc<l  as  may  be  appropriate  and  u'wful.  *  * 

Scotion  10.  iVunjmvn*  ^uppJy  and  dvmand  data 
Tho^State  Board  shall  luaKv  a\ailalde     i\w  StJ§b  nitP»t{>  nianimfter  supply 

andtSeniand  data  and  n.^i.ninund  the  Initiation,  t*Npaiusion  or  di>eL»ntainaii«v  of 
^  post^ecoiKlary  ifojipatlunal  (•dacatlou  programs  as  need  for  such  iuduatvd 
,      the  demand  data  avaihi^ble, 

Scctipt}  IJ,  Ucvicinnid  a^wiimatt  '  , 

The  State  He^t  nts  and*  the  State  iBoard  slnmld  Coopvxijto  In  a  iHnnpreltu.«i\e 
review  and  ujjyoi^mont  of  the.nuwls.  status  aiul  direiitii.n  of  vocational,  teolaucal* 
ami  oocupatioinil  odncaflou  in  Okhdaana  with  the  \iew  ofurupafing  a.staiovvuic 
plan  for  the  orderl.v.  s.v.steniatic'iUul  ooorUlnat^cd  de\  t-lopaient  ot  prufriaat.s  as 
Ucemcd  necessary  to  ineet  the  nco<ls  uf  the  i^eoplt*  of  Oklahoma  In  tliis  Mil  ojf 
Vducatlun.  which  sjate  phin  .-huuld  delineule  ijetween  edueatiunai  programs  to  bi- 
oflfercd  atuthe  socoudnry  level  ami  those,  tu  bo  offered  atrtlu*  po«;t«ei*ondar\  le\el 
In  Odor  that  any  uimccesjsav.\  duplhatlua  or  overlap  e\lstiai:  wdl  be  viimiuated 
'  and  that  saeh  u'lll  Ue  avoided  In  tlu»  (Jevelopuicnt  of  >i^indarv>pustm  aidarv 
pro^'runis  of  vocational,  teciudcal  and  occuimUonal  eduuitioii  in  tlie  fatuie, 
^Section  IS,  Jiudffi't  hy  State  Kifjciiis 

ThQ  Stiito  Uogents  "sluill  liUdgot  funds  for  the  prtuinry  &upiiort  of  Uei;eni> 
approwd  technicd  and  o.ccuational  pr»i,'ratAiS  of  oduuitiuu  a(  j>iiilor  oodi-^i's. 
technical  inijlltutes  and  otlaer  lusUtutions  in  tJie  Stato  S.\steiu  ti»  rheuxuMu  ut 
nnanolAi  rosoui^m  available  and  will  antlolpate  supidemental  fjiaUing  from  tiio 
State  Boar(\  as  needled  and  s\ii  amy  bft  a,vallahle.  , 

Sieolioh  IS,  Ihtdijet  htf  State  Board  '      .  ' 

^  The  Stnte  Board  »^lmU  buUgot  a  portion  of  Us  fmids  ri'cched  fromfitat**  and 
•  federal  sources  m  supplenjCJiting  the  fuatUngf  of  postMruiithir;  prograa»s  of 
tccludcal  and  oeonputlonal  education  offered  lu  thv  State  Sv^jteu,;  provldeii  tiiai 
the  luuabt^r  of  postsocondliry  educational  |»rogranLs  bi'ih«  offered  and  the  ntiadK'i 
of  stuaeuls  earolled  in  tliesc  proKcanus  at  junior  colleges,  tecbnhtfii  institutes  and 
other  liustltutlo.iLs  hi  the  State  System  ^hall  be  ta\ieu  iidl  eonstdoradou  .u  the 
State  Board*«  determination  of  tJio  amount  of  fuiuls  to  he  allotttul  fur  Nnii;)ii'- 
meutlng  the  funding  of^ostsecondary  programs..aud  pn»\idid  furtlier.  UUii  rlio 
professional  staff  of  tha  State  Board  will  Ixi  nmde  atailablo  for  technical  assist- 
anei^to  tjio  State  Kejrents*  stalT  in  the  development  and  leview  of  postseoouda ry 
•technical  and  occai)a tlonal  oducat  Ion  programs.  ♦ 

S<ict(o\i  14.  Supplemental  fundlnp  coniract'%        \         ^  '  * 

The  State  Board  shall  coutVact  NvUh  the  State  R<<guits''tir  the  aaialnlstr.uitm 
of  the  amount  of  fund.s  set  aside  r^r  8upplementlnp:Vlie  fnndint;  of  pihst.sect.iMi.ivv 
programs,  and  the  State  Regents  shall  asj>^uae  re>pdaslhillt,\  under  termb  of  tiie^ 
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contract  to  nllocaic  the  txmU  for  supplemental  support  of  bona  fide  prpgrnnis 
coiiMi?teiit  with  feilornl  hiwb  nnd  regulations  and  sliall  be  accountable  for  ex- 
pencliture  of  the  funds  accordUiglyMProviiled  that  the  State  Buard  will  inchulo 
-111  the  supplemental  funding  contract  with  tliu  State  Regcut;s  an  amount^of  funds 
to  underwrite  the  costs  of  one  or  more  prufe-ssionarpo.sitions  on  the  staff  of 
the  State  Regents  for  the  purpose  of  walking  with  institutions  in  the-  proniotiou 
nnd  ileveiopment  of  te^iudcal  and  occupational  education,  and  prMdcd  th'it  the 
contract  should  be  negotiated  early  lu  the  spring  of  the  yenr  to  allow  for  the 
planning  and  budgeting  for  best  iise  9f  the  funds  by  various  Institutiuiis  receiving 
supplemental  allocations.  ^    "  .  . 

Section  X5.  AdniinistraCton  of  Federal  pimU 

The  State  Boanl,  acting  as  the  desicrnated  state  agency  for  the  federal  A'oca- 
tionaM!:ducatioii  Aet  of  10G3,  i\s  amended,  shall  contract  with  tht>  State  Rogents 
for  tiie  administration  of  that  portion, of  federal  funds  recciyed  for  allntn)f'Ut 
a^iul  expenditure  for  supplemental  funding  of  postsocondary  technical  and  occu- 
pational education  programs  approved  by  the  State  Regents. 

Section  JG,  Preparation  of  State  plan  ^ 

The  State  Board,  acting  as  tlie  state  ajrer^v  for  administration  of  vocational 
and  technical  adm^ation  funds  referrei.!  to  In  Seition  li  ah?>ve,  should  involve 
jepresentiitlon  from  the  State  Regents  in  the  preparation  of  the  OUlalioma  State 
Plan  for  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  as  it  concerns  r^ostsecondary 
odueatii)n  pivgi-ams,  including  reprcijcntation  on  the  State  Advisory  Council  on 
\«K\itional  Education  Iiro^idcd  for  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
IOCS.  " 
ScctiOH'^17,  Postsceomlarif  occupational  cduoation 

Xlie  State  Regents,  aotlug  as  t,lie  designated  Section  1202  Commission  provided 
for  in  r.L.-02-3lS.  5?houhrinvol\e  reprvsentation  from  lUii  St-ate  Roard  in  devel- 
opin?:*a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  postsecondary  c<lucation,  including 
repn»sentation  on  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Community  Colleges  to  he  estalv 
lished  hv  the  State  Conunission  pursuant  to  Title  X— Part  A,  and  a  similar  ad- 
\  jbory  group  ta  he  establiMied  regarding  planning  for  (level. »pinent  ftf  postsccoml- 
ary  acciipational  education  provided  for  in  Title  X — Part  B. 

Section  IS.  'Occtipatioiial  oilucatioji  offered  at  postsceoiidary  imtltuiions— 
*  'pctcrmination  <v 
/  Tf-  it  is  determine<l  that  Title  X— Part  B  of  Uo  I'ederal  Aid  Law  Ixuown  as 
P.L,  02-316  is  priiicipally  for  occupational  education  ofTored  at  poht-feccondni-y 
inft-titutions  (liioso  fitting  the  definition  of  junior  colleges,  post  second  a  ijy  technl- 
H-nl  Institutes,  etc.),  then  tlie^ate  Regents*  functionii^\as  the  designated  stat^? 
agtMicv  (or  adiiiiuisturiijg  federal  fumhs  received  for  occupational  education  pro- 
irranis  >liall,  by  contract  arrangement  with  the  State  Board,  share  certain  of  the 
fiilcral  funds  as  appropriate  for  allocatitm  hy,the  State  Board  for  supplemental 
support  i»tprogiaius  opera tc<l  by  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
Uiie  area  vocational-technical  .«;ehools)  ;  and  the  State  Btiard  shall  bo  account- 
al>U'  fop  administration  of  the  fund.s-  t<o  shared  with  It  by  the  State  Regents  in 
aci t*nlam-o  \^ith  appropriate  federal  laws  and  regulations,  provided  that  the 
J4und»i.'r  of  ctlucation  programs  offeuHl  and  .the  number  of  students  enrolled  lu 
tia-m  .^iuilf  he  talvi-n  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  approi)riate  division  of  the 
state's  allotment  of  funds  to  he  shared  with  the  State  Board, 

Sccittm  J9.  Occupational  education  offered  at  iionpostsccondary  imtitutions — 
2)elcnnination 

It  it  is  determined  that  Title  X— Part  R  of  the  Tederal  Aid  Law  hnown  as 
P,L.  t»J-31S  Is  principally  for  occupational  education  offered  at  non-po.^tsecondary 
institutions,  it.  Miall  tlicU/heconio  the  responsibility  of  tlie  State  Boai^d  to  function 
as  Hie  state  agencj-  for  admin^.^tering  federal  funds  as  described  in  Section  IT 
and  a  re\erse  arrangement  of  the  contractual  agreements  referred  to  therein 
shall  prevail.  "  v 

Scction^O.  PitrfO^c  of  resolution  J 

It  irt  the  pun»0H»  «if  this  Resolution  te.  by  legislative  expression,  validate  tho' 
MiMuorandmu  of  Lndorstanding  and  Agreument  subscribed  to  by  thtse  two  state. 
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ngencies  and  &igin;iri>  tho  Chniicdlor  of  tljv  SJate  Regents  and  the  Director  of 
the  State  Uoaril  umlcr  date  uf  Marcli  5,  1073,  and  ratilled  by  tire  Chaiiniaii  of 
t.hc  St«ate  Kcgeuts  aii^d  the  Chainuan  of  the  State  Board  xmder  date  of  March  29, 
1073,  which  providcii  tliat  the  conduct  of  the  8taU»*s  education  bublnebsof  a  coni- 
]m\  responsibility  uill  be  carried  ont  on  a  boai*d-to-board  contract  basis  and  an 
ofticc^o-omce  adminUstrative  relationship  in  order  to  u\oid  o\  wiap,  daplumtion. 
•'"nfiMMn  aud  UunicUnly  in  tiie  idanuing,  de\  eloji^iuent  and  opuration  of  programs 
of  tcclmicul  and  occupational  education. 

Section  21,  Example  for  other  agencies 

TLe  leaderfJhip  in  developiJig  arrangements  for  nnder^taudiiig  an<l  ci»operativo 
ar^fion  between  the^o  Uw  agencies  of  ytate  go\  cruincjit,  the  fc>t.ite  Buanl  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Kducati5n  and  tlie  Olilahoina  istate  Regeut.s  for  Illgiicr 
j'Mnoatl'Sn,  should  W  an  example  for  otlicr  ageiicies  of  state  government  for 
oooiicratiou  and  teamw  ork  ulion  re.^por.dbilitie.s  ^£  a  common  nature  fall  within 
t'le  bounds  of  tlieir  refcpecti\e  jiin:5dietioa:i,  and  the  lA»;;i.^lature,  by  Ma  expves- 
^\m,  commends  this  ^ibplay  of  cooperation  by  thesje  twu  hoards  a&  example  for. 
the  challenge  and  guidance  of  other  agencies  of  state  goveruiuent-accordiugly. 
Scciion  22,   Di9t7ihut!on  of  copies  .      .  ^ 

Duly  authorized  copies  at  this  Resolntion  shall  l>e  sent  to  ftje  Director  and  each 
inombor  of  the  State  Board  of  Vucational  and  Technical  ^Idacation,  tlie  Chancel- . 
b>r  and  each  mendnjr  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Eegentb  for  Higher  EducaUon,  and 
tho  head  of  each.statc  agency,  department,  board  and  commission. 

jApprOved  May  10,»^1V73. 

POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATiON  SUPPLEMtNTS^OKLAHOMA  BOARD  OF  VOCATtONAL AND  TECHNiCAL 

,  EDUCATION  ' 


InsUlullon      „  I974-75  1973.74 

Central  Slate  University  I  „   ;;oni  Nono 

EiJt  Central  Oklalioma  Statt  University.  ,  ^  Mono  None 

fiottfiejjstem  Oklahoma  state  University  *                             .    .       '  Noni  Mono 

•  Northv/estern  Oklahoma  Stati  University..^  ,                        "  Mono  Nono 

Southeastern  OklahOnra  statt  Universiiy   „  Nont  Nont 

Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  University  _   None  Nont 

Camerca  University   43,686  '  65.000 

Untston  University   4  080  4  100 

Oklahoma  Panhandle  Statt  Universih*  ,                                          .  None  Nono 

OMihoma  Stat3  Univirsity  Health  Sciences  Center.  ,   7  687  9  000 

OJ'laMOiiidSiale  University  School  of  Technoloty..-*    46,254  '     64  380 

OMahomi  Stale  UmvCfS*ly  Technical  Institute....  r..  131,000  131  000 

Oklahoma  Slate  University  School  0!  Technical  Training  ,   71, 000  71  COO 

Cirl  Albert  Junior  CollefO-^.^v   12,031  Nono 

CUremore  Junior  CoJleio   21,013  9  000. 

Connors  State  Collt^e  *  *  ,   22,805  9  COO 

Eastern  Oklahoma  Stall  College   '84,781  135  950 

EIRino  Junior  College   1,165  »  Nont 

Myrfiy  Stale  Collegi   38,574  ^  57,150 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  A.  &    Colleje  ,  ,  i   ICO.  533  JlS.«0O 

Northern  Oklahoma Coiliti   64,277  86^375 

OjcarRost  Junior  Collijt   96,462  SfOOO 

Seminclt  Jl«nlor  Colleie  ^  _   27, 944  13. 500 

South  Oklihoma  City  Junior  College..:    46, 249  Nona 

Tulsa  Junior  Colllgt  ,  .;^  -  n    "^^03  13t,750 

Western  OMihoma  State  Collett..^  .J   15  626  4  500 

Sayri  Junior  CelJsje      15. 030  27  COO 

Total  -  A...^..,  968,605  968,605 

'~~  '  ^  *—  —  - 

INVENTORY  OF  TECIINICAT/ EDUCATION  I'.UOOnAMS 

The  Oklahoma  Statk  Svst^  of  IIioiier  Education 

Oki-ahoma  State  JIegents  for  OCIighkr  EDUCAxiori,  State  Capitol, 
Oklahoma  City 

forewoud  "  ^ 

The  scientific  and  engineering  breniaiirouglis  of  tlie  sL^tics  widened  the  knuwl- 
cdgc  gap  bctnx'cn  Ihe  prufcsslunal  v.orlier  and  tliq  skilled  laborer,  creating  an 
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almost  lustantaucus  (leiimiid  for  a  new  type  of  technical  worker     l>/'<|f  "''^^^ 
m  r     a  S    new  eiliieational  programs  Uave  recently  emerged  at  the  post- 
Mcontory  ^4  t<^  inoX  tcclmlclani  for  jobs  which  require  more  than  skill 
■  fSi"    but  e^  than  professioual  trnhiing.  Technical  I)rogx;n"is  are   n  re 
hSoM  orie^Ued  tlm.1  are  programs  to  prepare  skilled' workers;  aud  typKallj 

"  rei'ST-^o  the  State  Regents  conducted  an  h.vei.tory  of  technical  and  o.-ou- 
,,ro"i-an  r  and  universities  in  the  "State  Sy^toai.  at 

'  E  til  e  there  we^^^^^^^^  such  programs  In  operation,  the  pvorwhclnnng 
-  mjoritrof  offered  at  the  Oklahoma  State  University  Sclj^.  .  of 

TooiMiiml  a'raluins  at  Okn.ulgcc  and  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Techmcal  Instil nrc 
Tht  rentorfof  Jichnlcui  programs  contained  in  tlxe  enrrejU  I'J'W  <=aUo..  sh-^^ 
358  programs  in  operation  at  27  colleges  and  imlvcrsxt  es  ot  ['«  SJf^f  ?^  1" 
an  estimated  enrollment  o£  11.700  students  expected  for  the  lO.-i-.o  atadenuc 

^'^A'^-totft-i  «f  SIC  5  million  is  budgeted  Cor  expenditure  by  State  System  in-tlHi- 

pxi^pnditurcs  for  instructional  equipment.  Approximatey  9o  percent  Ox  tiie  J 
.SlliS  forcnr?ent  operations  Js  allocateil  to  State  .S5;sten.  '"^"t}'        ' '  ^'''^  . 
the  State  Regents,  with  the  r.-jpiaining  0  perceut  coming  from  supi-  emei  ml  f nn  s 
made, .  vailabio  through  tho  St'ate  Board  for  Vocational  and  Te<^l"l!f 

It  is  hope<l>at  the  cnri-ent  Inventory  oMechnical  programs  will  be  holpf"  |9 
all  tho^e  Wrsflli merest  in  or  responsibility  for  post-sccondary  educatii  n  n  _ 
Oklal  oma'^a  1  timt  the  infoiiuntion  contained  herein  will  be  espeda  ly  usefn  t« 
.  Sits  who  arc  coutt-mi.lating  future  cai-eers  as  tech«icla«:s  in  business,  u.dns- 
.  try,  edncalion  and  government.  ^.  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ohanceUor. 

CONTHNTS  OF   THIS   RP  ^*RT 

I  Inventory  Of  Technical  Programs  By  Institution 
Cent-i-nl  J^tnte  rniversitj-. 
East  Central  OkiaUoiua  State  University. 
Nortiieastern  Oklahoitia  State  University. 
Kortliwestera  Oklahonia  State  University, 
«      5<outlionstern  Oklahoma  State  Uuiversity. 

Soutliwoijteni  Oklahoma  State  University. 
,     Cameron  University. 
Langstoa  University. 
Oklahoma  Panhandle  State  University. 
University  of  Oklahoma  Health  Sciences  Center. 
Oklahoma  State  University.  ,  ^  mt. 

Oklahoma  State  University  Technical  lustitute— Oklahoma  City. 
Ofilahoraa  State  Tecji— Okmulgee.  ^ 
Carl  Albert  Junior  College.  ^  * 

Claremore  .Tunlor  College. 
Contiors  Stato  College. 
Eastern  Oklahonia  State  College. 

El  Reno  Junior  Collogo.  '  '  ,    t  * 

Murray  State  College. 

Northeastern  Oklahoma .  A$;M  College. 

Northern  Oklahoma  College. 

Oscar  Rose  Jimior  College. 

Seminole  Junior  College, 

South  OUlalioum  City  Junior  College. 

TnUa  Junior  College. 

Western  Oklahoma  StaLe  College. 

Sayre  Junior  College.  .     ,  ^  *  „ 

ir.' Comprehensive   Listing  Of  Technical-Occupational  Programs  Penauig 

Regents*  Approval. 
Iir,  Summary  of  TooiinloaJ-Occnpatlonal  Programs- 
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EvAi.VATiox  SlU.hx  tOR  EHfiMAmo  Mantowxr  Di.M.vxD  IN  ThxnMcvL  Programs 

OpKItATED  BY  STATE  SYSTE>r  INSTITUTIONS 
UATINQ  SCALE  OEAnED  TO  MAXPOWEU  DKifAN'DS 

A — Increase  student  enrollment  nnd  programs. 
B — Increase  student  enrollinenfe  in  existing  iHV»£rrams. 
C — ^Slaintain  present  student  enrollment  and  projyi'ams. 
D — Decrease  student  enrollment  in  existing  program^. 
E — Decrease  student  enrallnient  aud-proerrams. 

Note. — ^Xhe  rating  scale  above  has  been  usud  to  d.i.>4f>  all  of  thu  prujjrams  of 
ti^haical  or  uccupatlunal  education  in'^entorled  at  cidUj;i>  and  innverMtius  in  ihe 
State  System.  Abating  of  "A"  means  that  tht  re  i.>  a  .-uo.^tantial  manpuwgr  short- 
«ge  in  tha^t  occupational  field  ;  therefore, .progruiii.^  rau<i  in  that  category  should 
be  expanded  and  he^v  programs  of  that  type  .sh.juld  be  aildud.  A  "B"  ratiqg  means 
that  present  programs  In  that  category  should  be  exi/aaUcd,  hut  no  new  programs 
of  like  tyi)e  are  aeuiled.  Those  programs>  of  r  cla.v^akatioa  feliould  either  re- 
main i-tayc  in  their  earollment  of  students  ia  C*'>,  ov  perhaps  decrease  (as 
,in  the  case  of  "I)*!).  Those  programs  with  an  "E"  clacisifleation  indicate  a  man- 
pnwtr  fundus  of  substantial  proportions,  therefore,  there  U  a  neeil  to  eliminate 
some  e.\isting  programs  of  that  type.  ^  * 

"iN^ENTORt  OF  TECHNICAL-OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Techr.:caI«occupJtionjI 


Man- 
power 

mand 
fating 


Certif- 
icate 


Asso- 
ciate 
degree 


Pro- 
jected 
1974-75 
enroll 
ment 


CoU  per 
student 


Cost  per 
pro2ram 


State 
system 
budxet 
avallabli' 
,<9h4 
percent), 
1974-7^ 


Statt 

voca: 
ttonal- 
technical 
supple- 
mintal 
funds. 
IS74-75 


CENTRAL  STATE  UNIVERStTY 


At^taillut*!  related:  None, 
8«$infJ$  and  commerce  re- 
lated; 

Accountfni  and  (encral 

•bu«iess  A 

Sfcietarlal  A  , 

HeaUn  retited:  None. 
Homi  economics  related:  None. 
Entinefnhi^and  Indmtrial  re- 
lated: None. 
Human  seivice  related:  Funeral 
services  B 


X 


1.066 


750 
91.715 


25 


1.056  26.424 


Total. 


14S  . 


154.889 


$33. 589   

83. 828   

24. 1S2  

141.569  None 


EAST  CENTRAL  OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNlVERSITr 


\  Afr>cultura1rilaled:None. 
1  6u$mh>»k      commerce  re- 
\  lated; 

\    Seaetaria!  B 

\    General  business..:...,...  B 

V   Data  processin?   B 

HialtH  itWed:  Noner 

Home  economics  leltted :  Noo t. 

En2tneirin{.and  Industrial  re* 

i{ited:None. 
Hiitfiin  service  related:  None. 


ToUI. 


X 
X 
X 


23 
20 
20 


^.056 
1.050 
1,050 


$29,861 
21.000 
21,000 


7 


J27.  293  . 
19. 194  . 
19. 194  . 


71.t5l        6^.681  None 
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Technical-occupational 
piotrams  ^ 


Man- 
power 
de- 
mand 
rating 


4  Asso- 
Certif-  ciatf 
icatt  degree 


Pro- 
Ifcted 

1974-75 
enroll* 
ment 


Costpir 

student 


Cost  per 
program 


State 

buiiget 
available 
(91.4 
percent), 

1974-7!^ 


Statt 
vcca- 

technical 
supple* 
mental 
funds. 

1974-7S 


NORTHEASTERN  OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


AtricuUural  related:  Nursery 
technigan  A 

justness  and  commerce  re- 
lated: 

Accc*j?tni  A 

SecretarbL—  B 

HeaUhje(atod:Nons. 

Home  econorrJcs  related:  Food 
scrvjcetectinoto....-...—  A 

En^Ineerint  andMndustnat  fe- 

*  lated:  Buifdln^  construction 
teclfnoIofY   B 

Hur'ian  servics  related: 

PgIico science  tec hnol?cy...  5 
Touristservicftechoolofy.^  B 

Tola!    


X 
X 


X, 

X 
X 


30 

$1,053 

^1,500 

$28,791  A-... 

20 
25 

l.CJO 
1.050 

21»C03 
25,250 

19,194  

23,-393  

25 

l.OSO 

25,250 

20 

"U050 

21.000 

20 
15 

1,050 
1,050 

21.000 
15,750 

155 

162,750 

14S,  754  Mone 

HORTHWESTERH  OKLAHOMA  StATE  U*NIV£RSITY 


AtricuUural  related:  Non^ 

Business  and  ccr-.n^srco  related:  * 

Genero!  budness^  B  X 

Sccretailal  B  X 

Health  related:  None. 
Home  economics  related:  Nono. 
Entineerrns  anctinduslnal  related: 
Industrial  dfaaina  tech-  ^ 

nolcty.  B  X 

Industrril  electronic  tech- 

nolojy.  B  X 

Imjustnal  melals  tech- 

nology*..  --X 

Industrial  wood  technology.  B  X 
Human  service  related:  Law 
enforcement  B  X 


10 

28 


$t,050 

1,055 


JJa^OO^  59.597  . 
29, 861     .  27,  293  . 


Total. 


10 

1,278 

\2,ni 

8 

1,2D0 

9,603 

1,050 
1,278 

«,4C0 
10,226 

7,677 
9,347  ... 

20 

1,247 

,  24,931 

22.787  ... 

92  . 

106,303 

97, 161 

Kone 

SOUTHEASTERN  OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Aaticultural  related:  Non9. 
Business  and  commerce  related  • 

General  clerics!  «.  A  X 

Heait!:  'clatsJrnono. 

Home  economics  relal?d:  None.    *  \ 
Engineorins  and  Industrial  ro- 
uted: 

Meuls.technolcgY..  ..  ...  S  X 

EUctrOj.lcs  B  X 

Human  service  related:  None* 


25     $1,050      526,250  523,992, 


20  -  l;5'i5  30.720 
20      1,790  35,800 


21,078  . 
32,721  . 


Total. 


65  . 


92,770 


84.791 


SOUTHWESTERN  OKLAttUMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A{ficulturaTri!attdj  Npns.  ^ 
Business  and  corhine'rce  rc-  „ 
lated: 

Commercial  art  0 

General  business  B 

Secretarial  «...  B 

Health  related;  Nono 

Home  economics  related:  Nono 

Entlneerinc  and  industiial  re- 
llted:  None 

Human  service  related:  none. 


X 
X 
X 


,^20  $1,050 
30  1.050 
40  1.050 


521,000 
31, 5M 
42.000 


519. 194  . 

28,791  , 
33, 388  . 


Total. 


94. 500 


86, 373 


ERLC 


None-' 


None 


4  ' 
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Technical-occupational 
P(Otrani$ 


Mnn- 
powcr 
de- 
mand 
ratinz 


Ceitif. 
icate 


Asso- 
detret 


Pro- 

lectcd 
1974-75 
enroll* 
mcnl 


Cost  per 
student 


Costper 


State 
system 
budget 
available 
(91.4 
percent). 
1974-75 


Stat& 
vcca' 
fionaU 
technical 
supole- 
mental 
funds- 
197A-75 


A{ric:iUursl  related:  AsiibOsi-  A 
ness. 

BusjaesJ  and  commerce  re-  8 
"  latcd:  Data  processing  tech- 
nology. 

liealth  related:  tiutsi?t  (R  N ).  B 
Horn  economscs  related:  Mono 
Enginetrins  and  industrial  le* 
latid: 

Draftinc  and  desitn  B 

Electronics..^  B 

Human  strvict  related:  Lav/  B 
enforcement. 


Total. 


CAMERON  UNIVErIiTY 


X 

26 

51,529 

^9,753 

53$,  331 

X 

43 

1, 155 

55.425 

50, 653 

X 

180 

1,051 

194,574 

177,  842 

X 
X 
X 


60 
80 


1,703 
1,453 
665 


102,471  93.  653  . 
71.459  65.314  . 
53,206  45,030'. 


444    516,888       472,436  5431686-- 


LAMGStON  IIHIVERSITY 


Agricultural  related:  None, 

Business  and  commerce  related:  B  ^  x 

Oataprocesslnpi  r 
Heallh  rtlatcd:  fione. 
Home  economics  related:  None. 
Ensinecfi.ig  and  industrial  le-  B   x 

latei):  Electronics.  ^ 
Human  service  related :  Kone. 


Total. 


20     51,155      523,094      521,  l68. 


20      1,429       28.583       526,  125. 


40  . 


51,677        47,233  54,C8t^ 


OKLAHOMA  PANHANDLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Africultural  relited:  Farm  and  B 

ranchmanacoment. 
Businessand  commerce  relatid: 

Business  dcrical   A 

Business  stinographic  A 

Fashion  mcrchandtsirii-,..  A 
Health  relattd:  tjono. 
Homi  economics  relatid:  Noop. 
EoKincerint  and  industrial  re- 
lated: None. 
Human  service  related:*  Law  B 
anforcimenL 


X 
X 
X 


X 


10     51,867      518,C63  «7,063. 


20 
25 
10 


1,025 
1,025 
1,332 


665^ 


20.500 
25,625 
23,319 


5,321 


Total. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  HEALTH  SCIENCE  CENTER 


Africultural  related;  No;« 

Bustnosj  and  conimerca  re- 
lated; None. 

Htaltn  related:  Inhalation 
!hcfapy. 

Home  economics  related:  Nona. 

tneineerins  industrial  related: 
None. 

Human  sifvice  related:  None. 


18,737   

23,421   

12, 174  


4,863  . 


73   83,433  76,258 


46     $2,030      503,368^  585,338. 


Total. 


46   93,368 


Nont 


t5.338  57,687 


ERLC 


3rj 


.796 
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Still 


State 
vocav 


system— 4ionaK 


Technkat'occapaliona! 
programs 


Man- 
power 
de- 
mand 
rating 


Qeitif- 
icate 


Asso- 
ciate 
detret 


PfO- 

iected 
1974-75 
enroll- 
mtnt 


Cost  per 
student' 


Cost  per 
proitam 


b'udiet  technical 

available  Supple* 

(91.4  mental 

ptrccnt)j  funds. 

1974-75  1974-75 


OKUHOMA  STATE  UNlVERSUr,  STILLWATER 


X' 


Agricultural  relaUd:  Hone. 
Business  2nd  commerce  f^  A 

lated;  Business.* 
HeaUh  relattdrNon*. 
Howce'conomicjrtlatcd:  None. 
Entinferioi  and  Indlistriai  re- 
Aeronautical, tich  not  Of  y.—  9 
ConStiwtioh  te<hnoioer...-  J 

EJcctioaics  — — g 

Fire  Dro^ecMcn  -   g 

Mecliah^tal  dwitn  g 

Mechanical  power —   g 

General  technoloty  ^  C   5 

Petroleum  enginecrine       a   a 

techwioiy.  ^       ,  _ 
Radiation  -and   nuclear  B 
tfChnolocy.  ^ 

'   nectrcmecnanical  C 

Human  seivici  related:  None. 


96 


32 
U 
42 
13 
19 
34 
163 
7 

15' 
8 


$359      W,392  $76,220 


1,333 
1.650 
1.370 
1.225 
1,414 
1.275 
1.36S 

\,m 

911 
1,213 


42.656 
11.150 
57.540 
15,925 
2&,866 
43.350 
222.658 
13.181 

13,665 

9.899 


3«;98r. 
16.589  . 
52,592  - 
14.556- . 
24,556  . 
39.621'  - 
203.509  - 
12,047  . 

12,490  . 

9,048  - 


336    5*7,282      500.216  J46,254 


OSU  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE.  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


.  AjticuUunl  relate.d;  Hon?. 
6(/s'wessandcoiTtmt/c»  related:  B 

Com  ^uter  proKr^mmj. 
Health  related:  Nurstnf  (R.N.)-  B 
Home  economics  related:  None. 
Enztnetrini  anil  Industrial  re-  .  * 

'^Architectural  technolcty,  A 
dramnf  and(3c:i2h.. 

Atchit^toral'  technolofir,  8 
urban  planning. 

Industrial  drattinf  tech-  B 

tecJtnol6iy.  ^ 

Civil  techhobiy,   publte  B 

works'.    .         .  - 

Civil  tcchnolow.  environ-  B 

mental  health. 

Construction  esltmator   g 

'ConstnictldnsOrveyor- —  B 
Corpfuter^  pfOiraminf- 

ScienUffc   A 

Computer  ^  ptonramlnr-r 

^^ster:*  anatyst   A 

Electronics  entlreerinf 

tcchr.tloiy— r---  o 
Electronics  'eniiticerinf' 

tKhncloiy.biomedicaL.-  C 

Instrumentation  technol-  ^ 

Tic5n]caIwrltinV.--I*-"--  ^ 
General  cr.sJstt*:ns  leth-  . 

noloiy---...—  ^ 

Human  service  related: 
.  FIreprctection....— - —  » 
Fin  protection  technotozy.^  B 
Fire  protection  environ- 

mental  safety.   g 

^  Police  sciMce  » 


X 
X 

,  X 

.  X 

,'x' 

.  X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Total., 


55  

200   

 — -'— 

6  —  — 

32  -  - 

14  

35  

26  

155  

20*  ' 

*15  

5  

14  

10  »  

40  

14  

150  

1,010  51,515,503  a3l6.33l  $131,000 
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Stale" 
system 
bt'dtet 
(91.4 
percent), 
1974^75 


Technical-occupational 
programs 


Man. 
de- 
mand 
ratint 


Cirtif- 
icati 


Asso- 
ciate 
degree 


Pro- 
197-;-75 
enroll- 
ment 


Cost  per 
student 


^  Cost  per 
program 


vou- 
tional- 
technical 
men  la 
JQnds 
1^^4-75 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  J£CH,  OKMULGEE 


Agikultufat  related:  Farm  trac-  A 
tors  and  machinery. 

6u5lrcss  and  conimerct  rel^ttd: 

Accountin*   A 

oookKcepfng  ^  a 

Data  processing.  b 

Management  and  jnarktt- 

inx  ,  A 

Secretarial   B 

Medical  secretary  A 

legal  secretary..  .  a 

Stenographic  ^  A 

Clerk-typist  A 

.    Keypuncni-s...,  C 

Health  reialid:  Nursing  (practi-  B 
caj). 

Homt  economic  relstid: 

Food  trades  (baking)  C 

,  Food-trades  (culrna«rart$).  A 
Engineering  and  mdustrral  re- 
lated: 

Refrigeration   and    air-  C 
conditioning. 

Auto  body.-<   C 

Auto  trim.,-...   C 

*  Furniture  upholstery  C 

Auto  mechanics  jD 

Auto  parts  B 

/     Autc  siivice  management,.  B 
Service  station  operation... 
Building  construction  .  A 

•     Plumbing  and  pipe  fitting..  A 
Concrete  construction......  B 

Physical  plant  maintenance.  B 

Diesel  A 

^tarine  and  small  engine  A 
mechanics. 

Drafting  and  design  B 

Industrial  drafting.   B  . 

Technical  illustration.  B 

Industrial^ electronics... ...  B 

Industrial  Instrumentation..  C 

Electromechanlcs.  C 

Industrisl  electri:al  mainle-  B 
nance. 

Television  electronics  C 

Electrical  maintenance.....  B 
Numerical  control*machln- 

ist.  B 

Industrial  machinist   B* 

Automotive  mschinut   B 

^  Piiniing  lithography   B 

Printing  letterpress  C 

Commeicial  art  C 

Art  for  rep  reduction  C 

Watch  and  microinstrument  C 

repair. 

Drycleaning...^., 8 
Shoe,  bortt  anjU^ridle  8 
Human  service  related:  None. 


X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
-X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

*x 

X 

>: 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X* 

X. 

X 

X 
X 


Total. 


7   ,  

50   „  . 

15  ,  

40  "iiii;"™;!! 

'    40  ,  

28  

35  

33   ,.  

,  20    

43  

17   ■  , 

25  ■.M...'."rrr.',.'i""ji,'i 

32   

70  ...^  ;..r.™"i.i;j.': 

220  

95    ' 

10  

40  

250   

32  ,  ; ..'  

5  

1   .   

75  ^ 

75    

10  ,  . 

10  .-  5"   

215  ,  

50  

105  a  

/3  

18   «  J 

108  \  . 

5   ■■ 

12  ' .... .  ■  "  ;■"  " 

15  

70  

110  :  ' 

30  ,  

22  :  

1  

75   „ 

18  ..:  . '  ■ 

105   

2   .  " 

23  :  .iy..'.'S:.. 

10  :  

25  ,  

2.310  1m32,077  $4,053,  $16  $71.0C0 


r,2,045— 7o— VOL  2- 


ERIC 


3.5.. 
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3tati 

— system- 
budget 
avail  a  bl  I 
^(91.4 
percent). 
1974-75 


Technical -occupational 
programs 


Man- 
power 
de- 
mand 
ratine 


Certif- 
icate 


Pro- 
lectKt 

Asso-  1974-75 

ciato       emotl-    Cost  per 

detree      ment  student 


Cost  per 
proiram 


tcclin^ 
supple 
menta  n 
•funds, 
1974-75 


CARL  ALBERT  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Agricultural  related:  None.  ^ 

Business  and  commerce  related  i 
Ccmtnercialait-.-...,— -  C 

Legal  secretary-..,  -  A, 

Secretarial..   ^ 

Midmanagemeat--..  A 

Medjcal-dcntal  secretary —  A 

Genera!  oftici  .  A 

Professional  jocretary..,—  A 

Health  related:  ripne. 

Home  ccc^omics  rc5stcd:/<one. 

En^ineerint  and  industiiat  re- 
lated: ^  _ 

Draftinj   o 

Chemical  tetjinolosy  B 

ConjlfucttO(tm3iiag^!iient..  A 
Autoservi;esnianaz<n\cnt.  B 

Human  ser/ice  related;  Houe: 


TotJl.-. 


AsricuU'jral  rotated:  Hon«. 
Business  indcommofcefclaled: 
Mansrement  and  aJminis- 


Health  related:  None, 


development.  ^  , 

Epjinceting  and  Industnal  re- 
lated: BuiHing  constiuction. 

Human  scivice  related:  Police 
science.  , 


Total. 


X 
X 

X  < 
X 
X 
X 

.  X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


40 

20 
20 
10 
10 


10 

10" 
20 


$864 
1,217 
1,046 
1,H7 
1,127 
1.046 
1,046 


l,3Sl 
1,833 
1,6M 
1,189 


$6,912 
9.736 
41,S40 
22,940 
24,340 
10.460 
10,460 


13,606 
9,163 
16,844 

,23,786 


$6.  318 . 

8,  898  . 
38. 242  . 
20;  967  . 
22,247  . 

9, 561  . 

9.  561  . 


12,  436  .. 
8, 375  - 
15,  395 
21,  740  - 


161 


130,087       173,740  512.031 


CU^REMORE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


A 

V 

X 

105 

$801 

$84,070 

$76,  840   

B 

X 

X 

130 

1.04^ 

135,910 

124,286  -1  

B 

,X^ 

X 

35 

1,226 

42,908 

39,215  

,  A 

B 

X 

V  X 

it 

40,965 

303, 92\ 

277, 7M  521,013 

CONNORS  STATE  COlLEGl 


7 


•"'sasa..  ;.-{   x    ,a  i-." 

Agribusiness....  A  »    X    ^  20        911  18.220 

^  Business  and  commerce  re- 

''s^cVetMial...  B    X  20      1,045  20.920 

Miitcatsccritary  A   X  18      1*217  21.907 

General  business  B  X  30      2.74S  |2'36W 

Midmana|«ment...-  A  ........  X  30      1,  47  34,«U 

Health  relat«l*Midicalhbora.  A   X  ,  25      1.149  25,724 

tory  technolojiy. 
Horn*  ecoaomics  rclal«(<:  None, 
.Englneenne  and  industrial  re. 

Orafting  and  design  B  ........  X 

Elcctronictechnoloiy  B    X 

Chemical  technology  B    X 

Human  service  related: 

Law  cntorcemcnt  B   ,X 

Waterway laij enforcement.  B  ..  ?y 

Ccrrectlons.tl  —  B   X 

Total         .....  "  "  -  


27 
15 
S 

,1.784 
1.C66 
1.536 

48.157 
24.983 
12,286 

44.015   

22,^34  

70 

.  5 
35 

819 
819 
1.2i7 

57.346 
4.096 
42.595 

3. 744'. 

38.932    .... 

427,448 

3S0.6I7      %22  SC5 
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.  Tcchnfcal-occupational 
f  projrams 


Man- 
do- 

mand  Certif: 
fiUnz  tcate 


Asso- 
ciate 
detreo 


Pfo. 
lected 
1974.75 
enroll' 
ment 


Cost  per 
student 


Cost  per 
t)ro&ram 


State  vO€)> 

system  tional- 

budtet  technic^ 

available  supple* 

(91.4  m  ntal 

percent),  funds. 

1974-7^^  .   ' 


19^4.7^ 


EASTERN  OKLAHOMA  STATE  COLLEGE 


Acricultural  related: 

Ranch  operation  technology.  B 

Forest  technology   b 

Parhir^iUgoment...,..,.  b 

Aitwricutturn..   a 

A^rlcullura)  meats  tech  noh' 

„  .  ogy.,:   ^ 

Business  and  commerce  re- 
lated: ^ 

Comp'Jttr  tcchnoloiy  b" 

Widmanagement  '  A 

Sesretarial...'.  b 

Health  related:  Nurslnj  ^  b 

Homi  tconomi'cs  related;  Child  8 

divilopmanL  ' 
Engineer ing  and  mdustrhl  r«* 
lafed: 

Buildfoi  construction......  A 

Chemical  lechnoloty.'  B 

Civil  and  highway  technci-  " 

'  ^  Of  y   .   B 

Drataisanddesija.   B 

Etectropics.  8 

Electrcmechaolcal.  ...  C 

Instrumentation  technoJogv.  C 
*    Mechaoical     technology,  B 

auto.  •» 
Mechamcsl     technoloiy,  B 

wsidinj;. 
Mechanical  Icchnolftr/,  mi-  B 

chine. 

FnvirofiRie.ital  technology..  C 
Hu.nan  jefvFce  related:  None. 


X 
.  X 
X 
X 


16 
28 
2P 
10 


53.615 
K292 

izn 

1.292 


557,833 
36, 180 
25;  843 
12.921 


552,854  , 

33.069  , 

23.620  . 

11,810  . 


.  X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Total. 


AjfiwUur^l  related:  None. 

Busiftess  a^d  commerce  related: 
Business  n^ara^emcnland 

admimslration   A 

*      Doatal  secretary....  A 

Medical  secretary   A 

Secffclarial...  ,  k.....  B 
Accountins! technoici/.....  A 

Commtrcial  ait....  C 

Lejalseci^!tar,...„  a 

Hejith  reJ:J:d.  Ny.»t». 

nome  economics  related  None. 

tnztnerinj  jf^/j  mjuvtiul  re-  C 
lateJ.  HdjUrtJlt'Kinob^/. 

Human  ser.ice  reWtd;  Noric. 


Total,. 


.  X 
r  X 

X 
.  X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 


37 
110 
48 
70 
50 


40 

5 

9 

35 
45 


5 

40 
45 

20 


1.176 
1.147 
1.046 
2.631 
1.226 


1.684 
1,833 

1.231 
1.361 
656 
1.431 

um 

1.1S9 
1,517 
1,470 
975 


43.499 
126.167 

50.208 
184. 145 

61,294 


67,377 
9.163 

11.032 
47.624 
29.511 
34.341 
27.687 
4I,S25 


39.758  . 
115.317  . 

45,890  , 
168,309  . 

56,023  . 


61.583 
8.374  , 

10.128  . 
43.528  , 
26,973  . 
31,388  . 
25,306  . 
38. 04^  . 


60.6S6  55,M76  , 
66,163  6a  473  , 
9,749         8.9^1  . 


'6S0   1^003,  lid-     916,845  584.781 


EL  RENO  JUNIOR' C^LEGE 


X 
X 

.  X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


0 
0 
0 

16 
1 
1 
0 


20 


51,025  

1,21/  

1,217  

1,046       516,73n    ■  ji5,"297" 

SOI  801         tt  732  . 

S64  864         ^  790 

1,217  

1.34*        26.830        24,  568  . 


38  . 


45.281 


41.387      51,  165 


ERLC 


^  •        ^  800 

INVENTORY  OF  tECHNICAL-OCfUPATIONAL  fROGRAWS-ConHnucd  , 


SUU_ 


Technlcal-eccupatlpnat 
pro  trims 


power 
de- 
mand 
ratine 


Ctrtif* 
icatt 


Asso« 
ciate 
defr«a 


Pro. 
{acted 
1974-75 

,  ment 


Cost  per 
student 


Co&tpar 
profram 


St3ta 

system 
budtet 

availat}la 
(91.4 

percant), 
1974-75 


MURRAY  STATE  COLLEGE 


voca. 
tional- 
technical 
supple- 
mental 
funds. 
1974-7^ 


Afr/cuUural  ralited:  Farm  and  a 

ranch  manaiement. 
Business  and  commtrca  related: 

?  Data  proceisini;  ? 

J  Midmanastment  \.  A 

1  Secritarial  business  adv  B 

I  ministration. 
Health  relatad:    '  _ 

'  Hursinf^-^  — -  ? 

-  Restfiralo:y  ttitrapy  A 

Home  economics  relatad:*  Nont. 
Eminetrint  and  industrial  re- 

Ortrtini  ar»d  d«sl|n  tach«  B 
nolocy. 

Electromachanlcal    lech.  C 

J     Electron icslachnoloiy.--.-  B 
General  tngineenng  tacft.  C 

;        nolofy,  .  . 

Mectianical  en|me«rin| 

techno^OI^  ^  .  S 
Metalluriicaltechnoloiy...-  C 
Industrial  arts  tcchnoloay...  C 

i      Construction  and  buildinf  B 

'        desiin-     .  .  , 
Human  sarvica  related:  Nona. 


~12  ~13r6l5      543,-379-  ^539.648^ 


X 


»x 


15  1.046 
20  1. 1*7 
22       1. 217 


15.690 
22.940 
26.775 


14.341  . 
20.967  . 
24.472  . 


x 

X 

so 

5 

2.631 
972  - 

23S.757 
4, 860 

4.442  . 

X 

7 

1.7M 

12.485 

11,411 

X 

5 

1,656 

8.278 

7,566  . 

X 

18 
10 

1.790 
1.536 

32,215 
15.357 

29. 445 
14.036  . 

X 

X 
X 

10 
5 

10 

1.656 
1.536 
1.344 

16.  558 
7.678  . 
13.437 
25.260 

15. 134 
7.018 
12,2S1 

X 
X 

15 

1.684 

23,  OW 

Total. 


244  . 


481, 669      440, 245     538. 574 


NORTHEASTERN  OKLAHOMA  A,  &  M.  COLLEGE 


A|:tcuUural   related:   Ranch  B 

msnastment. 
Business  and  comrnarca  tf. 

lated: 


X 


10  53.615 


Do. 


He^ith  related: 


MnMalion  thirspy. 


Home  economics  related: 


lated: 


Electronics...  

Machine  t«chnolo«y^,., 
Redi^eration  and  air-ccn< 
ditioning......  


Human  servict  related: 


B 

X 

X 

C 

X 

A 

X 

X 

A 

X 

X 

A 

X 

X 

B 

X 

B 

X 

A 

X 

X 

A 

X 

B 

,  .  X 

B 

.  X 

B 

X 

X 

A 

X 

X 

B 

X 

X 

C 

X 

.  A 

X 

X 

a 

X 

X 

X 

X 

B 

X 

\J 

.  B 

X 

X 

C 

X 

X 

C 

X 

X 

c 

X 

X 

.  B 

X 

X  . 

B 

X 

X 

B 

75 
20 
75 
22 
28 
40 
162 
25 

10 
5 

60 

34 
45 


35 
5 

35 

^ 

58 
10 

30 
36 
34 
26 

60 
19 


1.176 
1.046 

974 
1.217 
J.  217 

807 
1.0)6 

801 

1.182 
972 
2.^31 

1.226 
1.226 


88. 174 

•  20. 920 
73. 036 
26,  775 
34.  077 
32.  292 
169. 452 
20,  017 

11.817 
4^860 
157,  838 

41.  680 
56.  412 


1.189 
1.390 
1.684. 

880 
1,656 
1.666 
1,189 

"1.344 
1,470 
1.536 
1.282 

819 
1.459 


41.  625 
6..949 
58.955 
37.  819 
28, 148 
96. 601 
11.893 

40,310 
,  52.830 
*  52.214 

33.330 

49. 154 
27.714 


Tolal. 


1,010   1,311.041 


533.040   - 

80.591   - 

19,121   - 

66.755  -  - 

24.472  

•  31.146   

29,515   ' 

154.879  .A  

18.295  «r  

10.801   

4.«2  

144,264   

38.086  ...... 

51,561  

38,045   

6.351  

53.885   

31.566   

25,727   

81.293   

10,870  

36.843   .T.- 

48,287   - 

47.724,  

30. 46^  

44.927   

25.331   ., 

1.198,291  JICO.533 


801  ^ 

jNVanORY  OF  TECHNICAl-OCCUPATlONAt  PROGRA^tS-Conllnued 


TechnicaNoccupationaU 
programs 


Man- 
power 

^e?  A$$o- 

marJd^  Ccrlif-  cialc 

ratine  icaU  desieft 


Pro- 
jected 
197V75 

enroll*    Cost  per 
ment  jtudenl 


Costpir 
program 


 Stater- 
system 
budMt 
available 
(91.4 
percenp. 


Statf 

~roca- " 
tional- 
technfca 
5Uppte- 
mental 
funds. 


1974^75  'M974-7i 


r^ORTHERM  bKU\HOMA  COLLEGE 


Atricultural  related: 

Ai;ibu$ine$$,  'mechandi: 
Int  «^ 

AfnSusini$s.prpduction  A 

AiritechnolQiy...  

BuJintss  and  commerct  ri- 
latid:  ^ 

Communityjournalism  A* 

Dataprofe$$in|  B 

«  Graohlcarts^  B 

#  Mtdicjl  secretary  A 

Secrttjrjal  „   B 

Do  B 

AccQURtinga$$ocialt..„.,.  A 

Retail  manatemint  A 

Fashion  mifchandisini  A 

Gsneril  businws^  B 

Health  related: 

Community  mental  he^ilth  B 
associate. 

Medical  assistant  B 

MedicJl  laboratory  tech-  A 
'  rwlofy. 

^'  Nm$in|(R.N.)  B 

Home  economicsrelated:  None.  ^ 
Entinetrinf  and  industrial  re- 
lated: » 

Mechanical  technolojy  C* 

Graphlcarts  B 

Central  cn|incerin£  4ech«  C 
*  noJoivL 
Electrontcstechno!oiy„„.  B 

Electromechanical  c 

Oraflinf  and  design   B 

Hyman  service  related:  t^^  B 
enforcement 


X 


j 

.X  i 

14 

14 

5 

-  X 

5 

-  X 

20 

2 

-  X 

10 

Ml 

-  X 

20 

-  X 

20 

■  X 

35 

■  X 

12 

-  X 

55 

.  X 

15 

.  X 

1& 

•.X 

23 

.  X 

93 

^11  ^12,743 


911 
1,048 


1.874 
1,176 
,864 
1,217 
1,217 
1,046 
801 
1, 147 
1.226 
2.745 


12,748 
5.241 


9,3S9 
23,513 

1,728 
12,170 
13,387 
2a.  920 
16.013 
40,144 
14,716 
150,993 


1,226  18,388 


1,182 
1,149 


18,908 
26,427 


93      2,631  244,649 


.  X 
-  X 
.  X 

.  X 

.  X 


10 
5 
6 

17 
3 
15 

30 


1,656 
1,194 

1,536 

1,790 
1.656 
.  1, 784 
819 


.16,558 
5.968 
9.214 

30.425 
4.967 
26,754 
24.577 


Total- 


456    760,525 


5U^65a  

11,652  

4,790   

*  <f 

8.5S?v  

21,491  t  

1.579   

11^123   

12,236   

19.121  

14,636   r, 

36,692   

13,450  

138,008   

16,807   

24;  154 

223,609   

» 

15,134  

5,455  

3,422   

27,101  

4,540   

24,453   

22.463C.l.,.v- 

695,120  ^564,277 


OSCAR  ROSE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Atricultural  rHattd:  None.  , 
Business  and  commerce  feJated: 

Secritirlal  A,-  B 

•Accountini.,.,.,..  h 

Business  administration....-  A 
Court  riportmc  (machine  A 

shorthand  or  Cresc 

shorthand). 

Data  processhi..   B 

Lecal  assistant  adminis*  A 

trator. 

Leial  secrelaty  A 

Medical  secretary  A 

Midmwsaomenl  A 

Realestate/jnsurance......  A 

LQcistics  midmanaifmcnt..  0 
Health  related: 

Dental  hyilentJL  B 

Dietetic  tcchnoloty  ^  B 

Medical  iatX)'atO(y  teclb  A 
nician. 

Radtolojlc  lechnotniy...:  B 

Respiratory  therapy  B 

Home  economics  reiatod:  B 
Early  childhood  cuidance. 


X 

 X 

 X 

 X 

 X 

 X 

X 

 X 

X  X 

 X 

 X 

 X 

 X 

 X 

,   X 

X 

,  X 


165 
130 
\tis 
20 


50 
5 

25 
20 
40 
40 
20 

SO 
25 
40 

50 
34 
25 


I 

$1,217 

«■  V4.a 

U217 


807 
1,217 

1.217 
1,217 
1,147 
1,147 
U147 

2,630 
1,149 
1.149 

1,715 
2.030 
1.22G 


m8l2 
104.087 
102.500 
24.341 


40.341 
6.085 

30,714 
24,341 
45,879 
45,879 
22,940 

131,532 
28,725 
45,959 

85,753 
69, Oil 
30.647 


J!83,542   

95.  135   

93,685   

22.248   

36.872   , 

5,562   

s28,073  , 

22. 2«  

,  41.933 

'  '41.933  

20,967   

120.220   

26.255.  

42»006|,  L 

li,Zl%  1. 

63.076  . 
•28,011  c. 


S02 


INVENTORY  Of  TECHNICAL-OCCUPATIONAL  PROORAMS-Cjntinued 


Technical-occupaltcnal 


»  Man- 
power- 
de- 
mand 
fating 


Certif- 
icate 


Asso- 
ciate 
deiree 


Pro- 
Jccttd 
1974-75 
enroll- 
ment 


Costp^r 
student 


Cost  per 
pioeram 


 Statr- 

system 
budxet 
available 
(91.4 
percent). 
1974-75- 


OSCAR  ROSE  JUNIOR  COLUGe'--Conlinued 


Stall 

— -VOCt'— 

tional- 
technical 
supple* 
mental 
funds. 
1974-75 


Entinteritii  and  industrial  re- 
late: * 

Ind'ntriai  draflinc  and  di-  6  X 
s»gn.  * 

IftMru mentation  tcchn^lofy,  C   

Eiectrointch3nt:3l  •   

flu»1i»te:hnolofX,-..t» —  B 

Mrorits.A.  B   

A6ronauttcatljchno!o?y,„.  B 

AiftralfuconUol  manage-  B   

•  ment» 

En^mejiiof     mecJranics  C  X 
tc-choilotv.  .  ,  /  . , 
Hufp5n  ^tiJ*.ic»  rilalfd:  J0ci3l 
,  serrflmiCyiicutiwis,.-.,.-  B  X 


X 
X 
X 

,  X 
,  X 
X 


Tout. 


10 

1,784 

6 

1.846 

C 

I,6S6 

15 

1,655 

4S 

1,793 

6 

1,6S6 

20 

1,147 

3S 

1,536 

70 

1.212 

17.835       16.302  . 


ll,d7S 
9,935 

24.837 

80.537- 
9.935 

22,910 

53,749 
-85,193 


10423  . 
9/Wl  . 
22.701  . 

73.  en  . 

9,031  . 
20.957  . 

49.127  . 

^  77.$GS  , 


.1,239.003  595,462 


SEMiHOLE  JUNIOR  COLUGE 


4 


AgtMural  related:  Turf  and 

pufs^fv  tKhnoIoxy  -  A 

Bujine'i  and  com m tree  rc- 

^  l3tM! 

« MH-monaxement.. .......  A 

Secrftailal   B 

•  Wmpu(ers6lcncft,-.:  B 

HcjUh  related:  N\jmnz...«»..-  B 
Home  esonomics  rilated:  Child 

dirfebpment  B 
Engineering   and  indtutrtal 

reUtetl"  Ncne.  '.^ 
Hu«nan  smice  related:  law 

•ftfofcemcnt.-   B 


Total.. 


1  ^ 

 X 


20     51,292'     $25,842      523, 6 1^  . 


45 
45 
15 
70 

20 


20 


235 


1,147 
1.217 
1,(M6 
2,63! 


819 


51,614 
51,767 
15.690 
184.145 


47.175  . 

50.057  . 
14.341  . 


1.226       24.517  ^  22,409 


16.33$ 


14,97$  . 


372, 9S0      3^0.885  527.944 


Asfici''^uf3^  related:  Aolmal 

{echnolo?/!.  .... — A 

Hu?'"?"?  and  commerce  n- 
Ut9d?  .  ^ 

BanWniJ  and  finance... .1..  B 

CotTin;;rc*M  art  C 

Ml Jm^nalement.... A 

d    Secretarial.   B 

Health  relatiJ:  ^ 

iNur$inK(R.N.)  ...........  B 

Owtjnalloial  therapy  as- 

\,$t3nt  ..-..v..  A 

Mc'ltMl  emergency  tech- 

X)xXm   A 

Pt^>  jitiO^al  therapy  *  B 

^t'fKtwItechaolox/-. .....  B 

Homi  ecoi'omics  rilated:  Ch»ld 

devilopfnknt  ...j^*--  B 

Engineering   and  Industrial, 
related: 

Civil  tfchnobgy   B 

•  Electronics  tHnnoloey.  B 

Radio  and  TV....../..C...  B 

Human  service  related:  Broad- 
east  inc.'.......  B 


SOUTH  OKLAHOMA  CITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
 '  TTsr- 


75 
16 
50 
35 

80 

25 


0  . 
30 
20 


5801  jeaoso 

8S4  13.8?4 

1.147  57,349 

,1.217  42,595 


2,631 
2.518 


210.451 
62.956 


5SI.885  . 
.12,635  . 

52.417  . 

3S..933  , 

192,352  . 

57.542  . 

80.558  . 
11.811  . 
27.617  . 


35  2.518  88,138 

10  1.292  12.922 

12  2.518  *^  30,215 

10  •  1,226       12,259       11,205  . 


1,790 
1,790 


15  1.459 


53.e91 
35.800 

21.879 


49, 07^. 
32,722  . 


1^997  . 


Total., 


413    702,131 


641,74$  •Hi.LK^ 


ERIC 


\ 


30- 


803 


0 


I  NVENTORJf  OF  TECHNICAL-OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS-Ccntinued 


Technkal'occupitional 
programs 


de- 
mand 
ratint  i 


Cerllf. 
icate 


Asso- 
ciate 
decree 


Pro-  . 
19;*.75 

enroll-   Cost  per 
ntnt  student 


T 


TULSA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Atricijltural  relatod: 

Agribusiness  siles — man* 

agcfflcnl  

Nuiseiy  horticuStsrs-tcth- 


Business  ami  cortwrct  li- 
laled: 


M'jcic.MoflJCt  aimlant." 
Banking  and  finance.-.,. 


ComptjUr  operator'"!!!! 


Cfiiecal  office  assistant  "J! 
Hotel  and  restaurant  per-' 


Marketing  and  "mVrchan" 

dhtn?   , 


professional  secrelary.  '!! 
TranrpcJwtio»  and  traffic 


P^3f9isioMl  real f state?.., 
ri'edicaltranscjiptionist..., 

.  Ubcrieadcrihip...:  

Health  rehtsd:  ^ 

Environmental  heallh  te«h» 
nolct/ 

HejUlicare  supeiyuion..., 


M'»'lic3l  laboratory'  "tech- 


B 


Nm;.„  ^  „  ........ 

Occup^ltonal  therapy  as- 
vstant  ...............  a 

P^ivvcariftcrapy  jsjistant.  A 

*iadiileaic  tcchn;!^?/  B 

Horr.e  eccnomscs  related'^ 

Food  C.stn<>ution  specialist.  A 

CuUnar/aits-  .,,B 

Ep^MMrif.i  and  industrsal  re*  * 

ti*Xv\  Jraltnftir:?  C 

D'illiriand  dfs»gn. «   B 

EM.  hn^ipeclah't.r 


r.ical 


'^fy..*   ^ 

t'ectrcnchnc  specialist...  B 

*  fittCtrpnitt^chnciiR:/.--..  A 

I n'trum*'^tation  technology.  C 

Me<iic*Min,truin/ntation.  .  C 
Re:ib*entnl  andcoRimcfc^il 

constiijotion..,   A 

Survevin?..K   B 

Wildmjtechnclof/. ......  B 

Machinist  techoo^^gy  .  B 

llum-in  servics  rtlale^J: 

Fire  protection  tcchnblcgy..  B 

^  Pc!icf  sclcnci   B 


A 

y 

*x 

a' 

A 

X 

X 

...  X 

B 

X 

.-/xV- 

A 
B 

X 
X 

X 

B 
A 
A 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

A 
A 

X 

X 

^ 

X 

X 

A 
B 

X 

X 

.-  X 

B 
A 
B 

X 
X 
X 

X 
*  X  . 

C 
A 

...  X  V 

B 

■V  X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X. 


20 
20 


20 
30 

lOO 
18 
65 

125 
5 

13 
55 
30 

30 
35 
60 
50 

20 
30 
501 
40 
20 


8 

18 
12 

30 
100 

18 

30 
50 


1,527 
1,034 
2,030 

1. 149, 
2,631  , 

2.51S 
993 
1.715 


X 
X 

X 

X  • 

15 
0 

1.143 
1.895 

X 

10  .. 

X 
X 

X 

30 

"i.",784" 

X 

>: 

X 

8 

-  10 

i,$5e 

X 
X 
X 

X  • 

X 

x* 

48 
2 

«  6 

1 790 
1.S43 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

12 
13 
30 

1,  Cu4 
1, 127 
1.517 
1.189 

X 

X 
X 

30 
125 

1.948 
1,217 

Cost  per 
projranf^ 


Statt 

system 
budget 
availatffi 
(91.4 
percent), 
1974-;^ 


Stale , 
voca-V 
tional-% 
technical 
supple- 
mental 
fynds, 
1974^7^ 


  1>   

\  > 

5911  515,220  ,  516,653., 

1,292  25,840  ..23,613. 

2,518  : 

.  801  16,020  14,642  , 

1,217  .   36,510  33,3;0, 

801  89,067  73,181  . 

---756  13,609  12,439  , 

884  57,430  52,491  . 

807  100.852  92,  179  . 

671  3.35^.  *  3,065. 

i*865  33,578  3O,SS0. 

♦  801  44,037  40,250  . 

•  1.217  35,511  33,359  , 

1,  147  34.41W  31.450  , 

1.217  42,S3C^  33,933*: 

1,  147  63,819  62  901  , 
1,217  60.^"  551619. 

2,  549  ,  50,976  '.£.5?2 
801  ^4,030  21.963  . 

l.MT-  57,350  ,  52.418'. 

1,217  4$.  680  '  44,493  . 

801  16.020  14,642 . 


U.I64 
17.005 
^22.262 


12.214^ 

18.605 

21.357 

34.469 
263.064 

45,323 
?9  969 
8>,753 


17.220  15,739 


53.507 


'43f9or!!I?I!!!!I 


I?.  24$ 


85. 506 
3,692 
11,075 

20.213 
14  652 
45,510' 


12. 107  

■78.'&i  8" !!!!!{! 

3.  374   

10. 123  


13.392  . 
41,  596  . 


,58.444 
GO.  852 


53.418  . 

55.619  . 


Total., 


1,450  , 


..  1.767,835    1.615,791  $118,408 


ERIC. 
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INVENTORY  OF  TECHNICAL-OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS-Contlnued 


Technlcal-occupationsl 


Man- 
power 

msnd 
ntint 


Certif- 
icatt 


Asm- 
clatt 
desrtt 


Pro- 
Jecled 
1974-75 
«nroll- 
mint 


Cost  per 
student 


Cost  per 
proaram 


State 

system 
budtet 

avail  ab!  I 
(91.4 

ptrcenl), 
1974-7^ 


State 
¥oca-/ 

tlOMl- 

techntcal 
supple- 
mental 
funds. 

1974-7^ 


WESrCHM  OKLAHOMA  S'lATE  COLLEGE 


Afn'cuUural  related:  Agribusi-  A 
jje«.\ 

Business  and  commirct  relattd: 
ACcoiUitinxt»chno!onr^....  A 
Aviation  technoloty  (man-  B 
>  ageratnl).'  «  • 

Commercial  art  C 

Mtdica)  $eciet/cy.^  A 

«  Midmanagement  A 

Insurant  $«c(etary.^  A 

Lt^al  secrttary  A 

*  Real  estate  secretary  A 

|/  'Cooperativovocattonalbusi- A 
niss.  * 
Secretarial  administrator... 

Htaltb'T^attd:Nont.  ' 

Homt^nbmict  related:  None. 

£PSjae(;in|  and  ludustrtar  re- 
laltd: 

Draftin^.and  'design  tech- 
noioiyr  * 
v'EleclrpnJcj  technology. „ J-  A 
Human  siMct  related:  Law  B 
enforcement    ,  ' 

Totti..?.?.  :  


B 


B 


X 
X 


- 

15, 

$911 

.  X 

to 

801 

.  X 

17 

1,390 

.  X  0 

15 

864 

10 

1,217 

.  X 

15 

1, 147 

IQ 

1,217 

10 

1,217 

0 

1,217 

-  X 

25 

1, 147 

.  X 

25  , 

1,046 

X* 

12 

1,784 

17 

1,332 

12 

819 

193  . 

$13,658 


8,007 
23,628 

I2,96r 
12, 1>0 
17,205 
12,170 
12, 170 
12.170 
,  28,674 

26,150 


21,403 

22,636 
9,831 


232,833 


Jl2,a3  

7,318  

21,596  

U,846   

U,J23  

15,725   

11,  J23   

11, 123  ..1  

11, 123  

26,208   

23,901  !,  ' 

19,j€3  

Q 

20.690  „„,  

8,9«6 

212,808,  $15,626 


SAYR^  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Agriculturaf related: None.  ^• 
Business  andcommtrct  rilatid: 

Midmanagimtnt  A 

Secritarlil   B 

^  Medical  assistant  admin-  B 

^    istrator.  i 
HialtH  related:  Medical  labor-  A 

atory  technolo^. 
Home  economics  related:  iNont. 
EnglneAringtand  industfia)  re-  B 

tated:  Etectronics.  * 
Human  service  related:  None« 

Total  


.  X 
X 
.  X 


20 
20 
10 

$1,147 
1.046 
1,147 

$22,940 
20.920 
11,470 

$20,967 
10,484 

60 

1,149 

68)819  ' 

62,900  ; 

30 

1,790 

53,691 

49,074  - 

140  . 


177,840      162,546  $15,030 


/ 
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COM(>REHENSIV£  USTING  OF  TeCHNlCAL-OCCUMTiONAL  FROGRAMS  PENDING  REGENTS'  APPROVAL 


CoUtce  or  university  and  proiram 


Man 

t  Number     power  Projected  Cost  Cost 

of    demand  Certificate  Associate     enrol)-  per  per 

prognms      ritins;    '  detree       mcnt  student  proiram 


OSU  Technical  Instilut©,  Oklahoma  City: 
Sofveying  technology   *  IB 

"Western  0!Ua.  State  Colluc:  Nursini.,,  1  B 

Ctar(more  Junior  Colltxe: 

Animal  health  technician   8  A 

Bankinz and  finance  -  8 

Environmental  science-.  C 

Foot)  services....  £^  A 

Gardening  and  hndscapins  «  A 

Graphics  technology   B 

lefal  assistant  1,.  A 

Nursint   B 

Connors  State  Collete: 

Environmental  lechnolofy   '     3  C 

l-MSurt  property  mafi^jement—  B 

Right-of-way  manaiimont  ,  

£astern  Oklahoma  Statf^clleie: 

Atri-technolo|y..   2  B 

Atri- meats  technolofy*  I  A 

CI  Reno  Junior  Colleti:  Nurslnj  ^        '  1  B 

Murray  state  Colle|e:>Veterinary  assist- 
ant  1  A 

South  Oklahoma  City  Junior  Colleie: 

Ctvil  technoloiy »  i   3  B 

Ccrreclions   B 

AnimaUechnotciy »  A 

TuUa  Junior  Collect: 

Ciiirnaryartsi.....'.   3  A 

Veterinary  assistant  >)u  A 

Machinist  technology  >   B 


.  X 
.  X 

.  X 

X 
.  X 
.  X 
X 
X 
.  X 
.  X 

« 

.  X 
.  X 


X 


15 
30 

16 
30 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
30 

10 
10- 
10  / 

20 
20 

16 

10 
20 
16 


51, 127' 
2, 631 

2,631 
fOl 
1,527 
1,148 
1,292 
S64 
,1,217 
2, 631 

975 
1,292 
1,  292 

1,048 
1,800 
2,631 


314,657. 
78,9:0 

40,096 
24,030 
22.905 
17,220 
12,921 
8,640 
12,170 
40,096 

9,749 
12,920 
12,920 

20.960 
36,000 
78,930 


2,631  40.036 


1,231 
1.217 
2,631 


20  1,212 
16  2,631 
20  1,189 


12,313 
24,341" 

40,0^6 

24,240 
40,096 
23,780 


Total. 


23  , 


39^   648,101 


'  rmgrams  approved,  but  will  not  start  this  year. 

SUMMARY  OF  TECHNICAL-OCC'JPATIONAl  PROGRAMS 


College  or  university 


'  Projected 

Number  1974-75 

•of  cnhtl- 

ptograms  ment 


■Proiected 
1974-75 
cost  of 

programs 


State 

system 
budget 
available 
1974-75 


State 
Vo-Tech 
supple- 
mental 
funds 
1974-75 


Total 
budget  Amount 
1974-75     of  deficit 


Central  Gtato  University  

Cast  Central  Oklahoma  Stato 

University  

northeastern   Oklahoma  State 

University  

Northwestorn  Oklahoma  State 

University  ^  

Southeastern  Oklahoma  State 

University  ..k..  

Southwestern  Oklahoma  State 

University^.'.  

Cameron  Unh/orsity  

Lan»ton  University...,  

Ponn  a  Idle  State  University  

O^U.  Hpelth  Sciences  Center  

O.S.U.  School  of  Technology  

O.S^U.  Tcchnkal  Institute  

O.S.U.  Oklahoma  State  Tech  

Carl  Albert  Junior  College  

Claremora  J-jnior  College..  

Connors  State  Collete  

Castirn  Oklahoma  Stato  College... 

CI  Reno  Junior  College  

Murray  State  College...  

Northeastern  OKlahoma  A.  &  M. 

Cclifge  

Noithitn  Oklahoma  Collegt  

Oscai  Rose  Junior  Coliega »  

Seminole  Junior  Colloi^n  

South  Oklahoma  City  Junior 

Collfge «  

Tuhi  Junior  College  .• 

Wostern  Oklahoma  State  College.. 
Sayre  Junior  College  


146 


154,$$9  141,569 


3. 

8 

7 

3 

^  3 
6 
2 

r 

11 
22 
47 
11 

6 
13 
21 

8 

14. 

27 
24 
26 
7 


4G 
14 
5  4 


6S  lum 

155  162,750 
92 

65^ 


65,681 
.148,754 


106,303  97,  161 
92,770  84,791' 


90 

•  444 
^40 

73  . 

46  ' 
336 
1,  OtO 
2, 340 
161 
315 
6SS 
690 

38 
244 

1,010 
4S6 
M02 

235 

413 
1,  450 
913 
140 


94,S00 
516,  S88 
.  51,677 
83,433 
93,36t 
547,282 
1,515,503 
4,432,077 
190,087^ 
303,921 
427,448 
1,0M»113 
45,281 
4«.^9 

1,311,041 
760,525 
1,355.583 
^372.!60 

702,131 
1,767,835 
232.133 
177,840 


86,373 
472,436 
47,233 
76,258 
85,333 
500,216 
1,316,331 
4,033,616 
173,740 
277, 784 
390,687 
916.845 
41,387 
440,245 

1, 198,291 
695,120 

1.239,003 
340,885 

641,748 
1,615.791 
212,808 
162,546 


None 
None 
None 

X,  None 

None 

None 
43,686. 
4,080 
None 
7,687 
46,254 
131,000 
71,000 
12,031 
21,013 
22,S05 
84,781 
1,165 
38,574 

100,533 
64,277 
96,462 
27, 944 

46,249 
118.402 
15,626 
15,030 


141,569 
65,681 

148,  754 
97, 161 
84, 791 

86, 373 

516  122 

76, 

93,025 
546, 470 
1,447,331 
4,154,616 
185, 771 
298,797 
413, 492 
1.001,626 
42,552 
478,  819 

1,298,824 
759, 397 

1,335.465 
368,829 

687,997 
1,734,  199 
228, 434 
,177,576 


13,320 
6,180 

13,996 

9, 142 

7,979 

8, 127 
766 
364 
7,175 
343 
812 
61,172 
277,461 
4,316 
5,124 
13,956 
1,487 
2,729 
2,850 

12.217 
1,128 

20,118 
4, 131 

14,134 
33.636 
4,399 
-264 


Total. 


358     1  1.685  17.055.568  15.552.637    968.605  16.521.242  534,326 


Percenf.. 


94.1 


5.9 


100  4. 


J '^"■^munity  college  jrea  vocational  technr.ai  school  distiict,  ic&ewes  m  aodittuii  to  this  budiiet  a  (oval  miiiagi  for 
\j    I  prograriis. 
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^Ir.  EisENJiuu\KU.  Jdcutify  yourbelves  wheix  you  begin  for  the' 
record.  -  » 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  DALE  CREECH,  PRESIDENT,,NORTHEASTERN 
OKLAHOMA  A  &  M  COLLEGE;  WAYNE  MILLER,  PRESIDENT,  OKLA- 
HOMA STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE;  DR.  DICK  MOSIER,  PRESI- 
DENT, CLAREMORl:  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  OKLAHOMA;  DR.  JOHN 
CLEEK,  MEMBER  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA  STATE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS; 
ALFRED  M.  PHILIPS,  PRESIDENT,  TULSA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE;  AND^ 
DR.  E.  T.  DUNLAP,  CHANCELLOR  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN 
OKLAHOMA 

Dr.  Ckkecii.  Mr.  Clialiiasin,  I  am  Dale  Creech,  jSTortheastern  Okla- 
homa A  &M.  On  buhaif  of  in}  tolkugiics,  I  u  uut  to  cxpiw^s  our  apino- 
ciation  for  the  oppurtiuiit \  tu  appear  heie  toda}  on  behalf  ot  tecliiiical 
occupational  education  in  Oklahoma.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  people  that  ar*5  lierc  as  part  of  this 
presentation: 

"  Mr.  VvX\  no  culler,  dircctpr,  Oklahoma  State  University  School  of 
Technical  Traininir  at  Oknuil<joe ; 

Dr.  Al  ?)[iilips.  pre^jidc^nUof  Tulba  Junior  College  in  Tulsa ; 

Dr.  ifohn  Cleek,  stuil  of  State  regents  for  high  education  in  Okla- 
homa City;  -  , 

Dr.  Richard  Mosler,  i>refeideut  of  Claremore  Junior  College,  Clare- 
nriore,  Okla. :     ~  /  ^ 

Dr.  E.  T.  Dunlap,  cliam  olor  for  hi«xli  eduoatipn  in  Oklahoma ; 

Dr.  Helvin  Self,  president  of  Conners  College, "Warner,  Okla. ; 

Dis  Eobert  Collier,  prebideut  of  Xortheastern  OlJalioma  Sttdo 
Up^i^orsity,  Tahlequah ; 

,  Dr.  Edwin  Vineyard,  president,  Xorthern  Oklalionm  Junior  Col- 
lege. TQukavva;  • 

Dr.  Jerry  Bui^on.  dean.  Northern  Oklahoma  College,  Tonka  wa' : 

Dr.  James  Miller,  preriijcut  of  Eastern  Oklahoma  State  College, 
Will>urton;  ,  ^ 

Dr.  Joo Leone,  presidtntl  Obcar  IitJt^e  Junior  College,  Midwest  City; 

Dr.  W.  C.  Burris,  i)resldent,  Wesleni  Oklahoma  State  College, 
Altus; 

ilr.  Harry  Pattersoh,  president  of  Sayro  Junior  College  at  Sayre; 
Dr.  Clyde  Kindcll,  i>iesldeut,  Murray  Statv  College.  Tishomiueo; 
Dr.  Bale  GiUson,  president  of  Soutfl  Okhiliouia  City  College  in  Ok- 
lahoma City; 

^[r.  Elmer  Tanner,  president  of  Seminole  Junior  College,  Seminole ; 

Jfr.  Art  Harrison,  prcbldeut  of  El  Reno  Community  College  of  El 
Eeno,  Okla.  '  ^ 

"Wo  are  here  today  as  pivsldents  and  directors  and  repre.senta(Ivc\s 
of  St?ite  regents  fur  higher  education  in  Oklalioiua  to  tell  voir  iho 
situation  regarding  i)u&t.r>econdai*j  oecupatloiuil  and  tcchnieul  ediu  a- 
tion  proirranis  and  fundings  and  needs  as  they  apply  to  our  institu- 
tions in  Oklahoma.  -  ' 

You  havo  a  copy  of  our  prepared  tcstiniouy  and  supporting  data, 
ami, With  your  pennibbion,  I  v\  111  ask  three  other  of  uur  repreoeutativ  es 
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.to  assisi'^c  in  prcftonting  a  brief  oimI  summatiou  of  our  picpaicd 
testimony.   ^         '  ^  ' 

The  present  level  of  Federal  financial  support  fox  our  posL-econ  Jary 
technical  and  occupational  euucatlou  iu  OUalioma  is  not  adtniuute  tu 
properly  finance  prograuts  prtc'*ntly  hmxg  offeivd  in  Oklahoma. 

lit  our  recommendations,  we  rcconuacnd  tliat  a  nuniniuni  (»f  40  per- 
cenfc  of  tho  funds  aj^propriatcd  by  the  Congiecj?  be  allotted  fur  pobt- 
secondary  education  programs. 

Oldahonui'o  public  education  structum  is  such  tfuit  the  responsibility 
for  planning  lind  impleLienting  all  t^ost^econdary  programs  ui>ts  ^^  Itli 
the  Slate  regents  for  higher  education.  In  that  regard,  wo  recommend 
that  funds  apprppriated  for  postiecondary  teclinlc<il  and  occtq>atlonal 
education  bo  allotted  directly  to  the  agency  ^YithIa  the  State  \\ho 
legally  i^^^respoubiblo  for  postciecoudai-y  cducatiunj  ^^hich-iu  our  Stato 
is  the  Oklahoma  Stato  l^egents  for  Iligher  Education, 

We  believe  that  funds  for  technical  and  occupational  educat uju 
should  bo  used  ifor  tho  improvement  of  ijrugrams  uad  oppurtuulties 
for  students.  *  ^  * 

We  recommend  that  the  Congf'ess  establish  a  maxliuum  expendlturo 
*or  percentages  of  expenditure  for  Stato  level  adiainLstration. 

Finally,  generally  we  support  the  ei^sential  provisions  of  II.R,  r>0o6. 
For  further  smnmary  now,  I  would  liko  to  ask  Dr.  Al  riulii^s,  lulba 
Junior  College,  to  contimio. 

Dr.  Pnir  ips  Mr.  Congressman  autl  members  of  tho  committee.  I 
would  just  perliaps  augment  those  things  which  Dr.  Creech  haasaid 
Avitli  a  fevr  specific  illustrations.  I  would  liko  to  si^eak  to  tiuco  par- 
ticular points  very  quickly,  if  I  may.  '  ^ 
The  fii-st,  referring  to' tho  particular  concern  that  2-year  colleges 
^^and  technical  institutions  ]ta\o  with  regard  to  meeting  the  Nation's 
need  for  vciy  specific  skilled  personnel ;  i\\  o,  tho  maturity  of  the  kinds . 
of  students  who  are, involved  and  enrolled  in  our  kindb  of  programs; 
and,  three,  that  all  important  point  of  qualitv  control. 

Point  No.  1. 1  refer  to  a  UPI  rele  ase  m  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  on 
Sunday*  March  10  that  cajne  out  of  Washington  with  .soino  inl\unia- 
tion  frdm  tho  Labor  Department.  I  think  it  is  rather  poitumnt  fur  tho 
things  We  are  talking  about  tliis  morning. 
They.havo  some  veiy  active  data  that  has  hecn  projected.  They  have 
"  had  good  data  over  the  years,  gnd  they  \\ero  in-ojeotlag  tho  needti  for 
particular  kinds  of  occupations  through  1085. 

I  was  struck  by  this  point.  By  1985  at  tho  present  level  of  traditional 
training  jn  eolle'^s  and  univer.Kities,  tliere  will  bo  10  times  as  many 
psychologists  trained  as  there  will  be  jobs  a\ailable.  This  is  a  diiect 
quote.  0 

On  the  oHiCj-'hand,  there  will  bo  Jll.T  perooat  increase  in  ojjeiun^rs 
for  physical  therapy  assistants  by  that  date.  This  happens  to  be  one  of 
tho  kinds  of  programs  that  Sycar  colleges  and  tuclmlcal  institutes 
arc  involyed  in. 

^  Tiioy  also  make  tho  point  that  each  year  by  1085  there  will  bo 
75,000  jobs  for  registered  nurses.  Tho  rSgibtered  iiurse  abstjclate  dt^irreo 
pronri'am  is  a  program  thai  2-yf'ar  oollogLS  at.roys  tho  Nation  and  \  ery 
particularly  in  Olclahoma  are  heavily  involved  in. 

Wo  are  in  the  business,  gehtlemen,  of  {ji-oviding  a  comprehensive 
higher  education  institiUion,  bringing  cumimmity  and  national  m  eds 

^  -     - ^  4  A  \'  > ' 
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for  skilled  people  tofcether  with  tlioso  people  ^vlio  want  to  learn  those 
particularldnclsofsiailsandtomithesejobs.  , 

:^rv  second  point.  I  think  we  serve  Uuve  kinds  of  people.  We  provide 
pro^rrains  attracting  new  job  eiitiitis,  people  coiumg  into  a  particular 
skill  area  for  thefirst  time.  \  u-    i  t:i:*„ 

AVc  provide  training  fo*-  people  ^\ho  want  fnvthcv  vertical  mohilit}% 
.who  want  to  move  up  in  their  jobs,  and  we  provide  new  training.  1 
would  stress  that  third  point.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  nnpovtant 
in  this  soo/ietv  where  we  have  some  kinds  of  economic  problems  at  the 
moment.  Wo^havc  jobs  for  which  ijeople  are  not  trained.  Some  way  or 
another,  wo  are  going  tQ  have  to  fit  these  two  things  together. 

The  particular  school  that  I  represent  currently  has  over  3oO  people 
this  semester  who  have  bachelor  s  and  masters  degrees  who  arc  taking 
technical  work  in  order  to  qualify  for  better  jobs  or,  m  many  instances, 
to  find  a  job.  Period.  i.  l 

The  third  point  of  qualitv  control.  I  think  this  is  important 
throughout  all  knids  of  education.  It  is  especially  nnportaut  m  tlfe 
technical  .occupations  area.  The  programs  are  only  as  good  as  the  per- 
fonuance  of  the  product.      ^         ,      ^     -  .  xi  n 

^yc^  have  to  build  a  partnership  Jjetween  employer  and  the  ooiJege, 
and  we  start  hi  bv  building  programs  on  the  very  solid  data  base 
which  determines  tWr  need.  ^  ^   .  i 

AA'c  jointly  with  business  and  professions  and  industiy- - \V  c  evalu- 
ate the  qualitv  of  that  proirrain  as  we  go  along,  and  wo  operate  only 
prom-ams  that  have  a  high  demand  for  the  particular  product. 

J  think  that  the  school  X  represent  is  typical  of  gklahoiua  colleges 
and  teclmical  institutes,  and  wo  maintain  at  this  particular  point  an 
S7.0  percent  placement  in  our  technical-occupational  Pi'^fe'^^^Jf- 
rollinont  in  these  programs  currently  in  our  State  is  over  12,000  stu- 
dents. Wo  have  over  358  programs,  and  this  has  grown  about  seven- 
fold in  the  last  10  ycare.  '  '  n  I 
I  don't  know,  Mr.  Congressman,  whether  the  committee  would  be 
.  interested  or  .not,  but  I  spoke  of  a  partnei-ship  between  the  colleges, 
and  business,  and  industrv.  I  brought  along  a  list  reprcsentinj?  indus- 
try involvement  at  Tulsa  Junior  College  if  any  members  of  the  com- 
mitreQ  would  he  hiterested  in  it.  Wo  use  it  \ery  much  in  our  community 
for  indicating  community  hivolveineiit.    '                  .  . 

It  has  195  businesses  and  industries  in  the  city  and  m  the  sur- 
roui^ding  area  that  are  involved  with  our  college.  This  is  what  it  is 
all  alfeut,  matching  people  and  jobs.  . 
Dr.  feKECir.  INTr.  m'yno  Miller,  Oklahoma  ITniversity. 
:^rr.  Aln.LEU.  Thank  jou,  Congiesbinan  Rl^cnhoovcr  nnd  menibeis 
of  the  subcommittee.  . 

For  more  than  22  veai^s  it  has  been  iny  pleasure  to  serve  as  instruc- 
tor, stair  member,  ami  director  of  a  unique  and  highly  efTectiye  braiidi 
campus  of  tlie  univei^ity,  specializing  in  vocational/technical 
education.  ,      ,  .      .  . 

During  these  yeai^,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  mature 
technician  graduates  and  employci^  from  business  and  industry 
happily  meet  for  tho  future  of  these  yoiftig  people.  a 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  tho  kinds  of  technicians  being  sought 
hy  thcbo  industry  and  businos.i  leaders  are  not  md  perhaps  cannot 
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.be  tmined  in  tlio  vocatioiual  programs  pri|naiily  leading  \\\>  to  12tli 
grado  evca  thoiigli  tlicy  might  stay  1  or  2  years  longer. 

There  js  not  the  niatui*o  atmosphere  ^Yllere  you  are  able  to  meet  a 
miuiber  of  instructoi-b  with  varied  industrial  backgroiinJsj  an  aavount 
of  sophistiaited  equipiuent,  all  of  tlicso  things  that  shoiikl  be  com- 
bined to  provide  a  tecliniciaa  that  ib  tiuly  pustsecondary  iu  nature.  . 

My  fellow  employ ecb  and  I  worry  about  the  future  of  onr  \/)ca- 
lioual/tecluiicaL  world,,  about Jts  .ability,  to.  sen:aJiiaiikiad. Jl'ile  luel 
it  jnust  include  a  bupai'ato  aiul  positive  postsecondary  segment. 

We  know  of  the  coimiiitnicnt  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  clemon- 
strated  by  an  iucreabo  to  ouu  campus  in  budg;etary  buppoit  from  \\^^ 
than  $2  million  10  year's  ago  to  $i  ixiillion  in  the  Current  year. 

However,  during  that  tjauie  period  of  time,  the  funds  from  Federal 
vocational  education  have  gone  from  §61,000  to  $71,000  annually. 
Stated  another  way,  wo  receive  some  3.^  percent  of  our  suppuit  from 
Fedenjil  vocational  xuudb  10  years  ago.  Todjiy  we  are  receiving  only 
l.T  percent  in  supplemeutal  funds. 

,  To  put  it  caiito  bhuitlyj'^tho  present  arrangement  is  not  workiug. 
We  have  courulenco  tliat  the  State  Eegcnts  for  Higher  Education 
*  ia  Oklalioma  will  continue  their  stixnig  support  of  pustsecondaiy 
occupational  and  t»jchnical  education.  We  leave  it  to  Members  of 
tlie  CongrcijS  to  find  some  way  to  nuike  certain  that  tlic  appropilato 
amount  of  Federal  fuiuLa  v.  ill  alio  be  made  available  to  supporD  this 
educational  action. 
Thaaik  you,  sir.  ' 

Dr.  Giuu-jcii.  Dr.  John  Glcck,  State  regents  of  higher  education. 

"Dr.  Cu;ek.  Mr.  Chalrniau  and  members  of  die  committee,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  om*  presentation  this  looming  by  saying  that  the 
future  ^\ell-boing  of  postsecondary  technical  and  occupational  edu- 
cation in  our  State  is  at  issue. 

Fostsocondary  education  iu  Oklahoma  inbtitutioiis  tliat  we  icp resent 
lia\c  a  conuiiittuient,  as  dcmunstratcd  by  the  dc\eluijnient  of  pio- 
grams  over  the  past  10  yearb.  They  have  tJio  capability  hi  terms  of 
the  staff  and  facilities  to  meet  the  need.  ^  ^ 

There  is  one  critical  elpmeiitthat  is  missing.  That  is,  the  provision 
of  an  equitable  share  of  Federal  supplonicntaiy  fluids  so  as  to  make 
possiblti  the  further  dcvelopnient  to  respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  citizens,  and  these  funds  need  to  be  made  available  ni  such  a  \\a} 
that  vve  cai *  plan  for  their  nsfe  as  w^e  plan  programs.  ' 

That  means  thaU  rather  than  boiiig  diverted  through  an  agiuuy 
responsible  primarily  for  sccuiulavy  education,  funds  need  to  Ic  iiuivU* 
available  so  that, they  can  be  anticipated  at  the  time  the  p rubral ii,^  of 
oiu'  institutions  are  developed  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  jcai,  rather  than 
piecemeal  duriu*^  the  year. 

It  is  v.  'y.  diflieult  to  make  good  use  of  funds  if  you  don't  kno^  at 
die  beginning  of  the  vcar  vvhe.y  jou  are  planaiiig  a  £jrograiii,  plaimiiig 
a  staff,  ju.st  what  funds  might  bo  j^vailablo. 

State  regents  fur  Jiiglicr  education  have  the  legal  responsibility,  tlui 
only  agency  in  our  State, that  has  such  avr.ponsibility,  for  appruvlug 
all  postsecondary  progranio  and  for  allocating  all  postsecondary  cdu- 
eational  funds.  ^  ^ 

Therefore,  our  desire ii>  tliat  those  funds  intended  for  pohtsocoudaiy 
technical  and  occupational  eduuitlon  In  oui  State  bo  made  available 
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in  the  same  way  that  all  other  postseconJary  funds  are  iu  Oldalioma* 
That  is,  allocaied  directly  to  the  State  i^egonts  for  higher  education 
who  iu  turn  will  use  the  funds  Avisely  and  equitably  to  supplement  the 
funds  available  from  the  State  for  tlie  planning  and  implementation 
of  programs  in  pobtbecoadary  technical  and  occupational  eduration. 

'Ihc  iubtitutiuns  of  higher  ediu*atloii  in  Oklahoma  are  proud  of  Iho 
proi^iess  that  has  loeQ  made.  Ton  years  ago,  as  you  will  note  iu  tho 
prepazed  statementlhat  we  have  submitted,  only  75  programs  of  post- 
secundnry  technical  and  occupational  education  wre  being  offered- 
Today  the  number  is  358,  and  we  have  provided  the  members  of  tho 
conuuittee  as  a  supplement  to  our  prepared  statement  a  document 
M-lqcK  u  entitled  ''\\\  Inventory  of  Technical  Education  Pro<rrams  m 
the  States  of  Oklahoma/'  whicli  details, the  programs  oflered  in  each 
of  the  27  difTerent  campuses  olYeriug  postsccondary  technical  and 
occupational  education.  I  hope  ^ou  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pernse 
that  document  in  detail.   ^  ^ 

Something  in  excess  of  12.000  students  are  involvctl  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  through  tho  State  regents  in  providing  $15  million,  and 
in  our  bud<^ets  $0.94  out  of  every  dollar  comes  from  State  funds.  Iho 
remajninir  less  than  $0.06  comes  from  tlio  Federal  \  ocational  educa- 

ti6n  supplement.  ,  „  ,        r  n 

Ux-  (liairman,  I  would  like  to  extend  on  behal  f  of  my  colleasrues  an 
invitation  to  all  inembei^  of  the  committee— and  ypa  certainly  are 
familiar  with  our  postsecoiidary  technical  and  occupational  system 
in  the  State,  but  wo  would  invito  other  member  of  the  committee  to 
visit  our  campuses  and  to  see  for  yourselves  the  outstanding  work 
that  is  being  done  there.  /  ' 

Thank  vou.  That  conoludes  our  formal  remarks. 

RisRNHOovEK.  Thank  you.  Did  anyone  else  have  remarks  to 
make?  .  ; 

FiSo  response.]  ,  ^  i 

Mr.  RISEX3I00AT.R.  Thank  you  very  rmvih.  Of  course— you  know, 
bcin^  a  now  Member  of  Congress  and  having  known  many  of  von 
crentTcman  before.  I  am  a  little  bit  in  awe.  to  be  honest  wiHi  yon,  sittm<r 
Tn  the  presence  of  some  of  these  distinguished  people  wl\o  ari^  on  tins 
oommittco  and  this  subcommittee  that  we  have  had  dealings  with 
through  the  years.  ,  .i  •   ♦  i      t  • 

Toil  know  what  kind  of  people  they  are  and  their  mten-t  in  edu- 
cation esneciallv  our  chairman  and  our  minority  membors.  i\lr.  Qu^o, 
and  Vr.  B^lh  but  for  the  record  T  would  like  to  tell  you  how  proud 
it  makes  mo  feel,  beiu^r  from  Oklahoma  and  knowuig  that  we  have 
tho  Iriiul  of  peopV  that  you  gentlemeu  are  invohcd  in  admmiftenng 
eduoatiou  in  our  State.  ^  ,  t 

r  :hu  ^ure  most  of  or  manv  of  you  on  the  committee  here  arc  familmr 
with  r)r.  Dunlap,  our  chaiuellor  of  regents  in  OklMiomA.  lie  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  outstanding  educators  in  this  oonntrv.  and  I  ain 
certainly  ^lad  to  have  you  welcomed  here  before  this  oonnnidee,  ana 
I  Dundc  voit  for  the  tiiio  testimony  that  you  have  irivon  us. 

1  would  like  to  ask  von  just  a  few  questions  and  whniru  vor  von  feel 
ishe^t  qualified  can  answer  for  the  record.  If  you  will  uHitify  your- 
sol?  when  vou  respond  wcsoan  identify  you  for  the  rocord. 

First  of  all,  what  part— m  your  opinion— has  Federal  funds  played 
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in  growili  of  postsecondary  technical  artd  occupational  education 
jn  Oklahoma  t      ,  , 

Dr.  Cleek.  '^Ir.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  that, 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  10  year;^  ago  our  institutions  weio  ollering  only 
75  programs  in  postsci^oudary  tecliulcaraiid  a?cupatIonal  educjition. 
Today  the  number  haS  grown  to 

This  is  as  a  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  State  regents  some 
10  or  12  years  ago  as  they  assigned  .priorities  to  those  Iviuds  of  pro- 
grams and  began  the  developinent,  riot  in  tho  i espouse  to  tho  availa- 
bility of  Federal  funds,  but  rather  in  response  to  the  needs  of  our 
citizens. 

Now,  wc  certainly  appreciate  and  ha.ve  a  verv— we  dou*t  want  to 
minimize  the  role  of  Federal  funds,  but  frankly  the  dovelor>ment  o£ 
po^tspcond'aiy  technical  education  in  Oklahuma  has  been  the  re^^ult 
primarily  of  a  State  effort  rather  than  a  Federal  cfl*ort>  but  they, 
have  allowed  us  to  expand  beyond  what  ue  mldit  have  been  able  to  do 
if  we  had  not  had  these  funds.  They  are  a  supplement  rather  than  tho 
primary  reason  for  our  growth. 

Mr.  liiSEXnoovKK.  Thank  you.  What  is  jour  reaction  to^tho  claim 
of  .critics  that  institutions  of  higher  education  are  not  sincerely  in- 
terested in  technical  edncntion,  but  are  only  int^jrubted  in  monetary' 
consideratiojis?  *    *  ^  . 

Dr.  Pinurs.  'Mw  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  speak  rather  directly 
to  that.  That  may  be  an  alligation  that  some  have  made,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  true  of  higher  eduuation  in  this  day  and  age. 

I  can  speak  more  specifically4o  tho  school  that  I  reple^ent,  but  in 
the  mere  5  years  of  Kfc— and  that  is  oylj  how  old  it  Is— wo  measure 
er.rollmcnt  m  terms  oL  50'percent  lechnical/occupational  areas,  some 
2.700  people. 

■\Vo  have^been  instrunn-ntal  hi  tho  city  of  Tulsa  in  attracting  three 
major  industries:  Amen»  'm  Airlines  worldwide  cmiputer  #yi,tom, 
juoved  from  New  York;  Metropolltifn  Life  leglonal  office  in  that  area; 
and  Avi.s-Rent-a-Car  legional  office. 

Wc  are  involved  heavily  in  indnstrv  constantly,  and  this  kind  of 
statement  ai;ises  my,  iro  tremendously  becau&e,  if  \\o  were  in  tljis  for 
monetary  purposes,  there  would  be  a  good  liiany  other  areas  in  higher 
eduration  that  would  be  much  more  luciativc  as  far  as  the  inbtitution 
gaininjV  knowledge. 

We  spend  a  tremendous  mimber  of  dollars  in  our  State,  and  tho 
State  rci^ents  are  patting  up  tho  bulk  of  thij>  money  now.  Very  littlo 
of  the  Federal  money  intended  for  i^ostsecoiidarv  education  in  2-year 
colleges  is  coming'to  the  2-year  colleges  in  Oklaiioma. 

Mr.  RisEXnoovKK,  The  percentage  of  jour  budget  moiley  really 
hasu't'amoimted  to  that  much  ? 

Dr.  PniLirs.  Fifteen  percent,  Mr.  Chairman.  Only  a  fraction. 

:^[r.  KiSKNuoovni;.  In  the  overall  budget^  Federal  fuiuls  haven^t 
amounted  to  much?  '  ^ 

I)r,  PniLtrs.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Piisi:NUoovi:u.  Wliat  ijeroentagc  of  I^cderal  vo^  atlonal  education 
funds  grt  to  hiorlier  education  institutions  in  Oklahoma? 

Dr.  Cu!i:k.  Mr.  Clminnan,  I  wish  we  could  answer  that  question, 
but  tho  actiial  fact  is  that  we  have  been  unable  to  determine  that. 
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Wo  luulerstand  the  legislation  provides  a  mimmum  of  15  ::ercent 
to  go  to  postsecondary  educational  institiitious. 

We  are  receiving— on  the  last  page  o£  the  document  that  we  have 
attached  to  our  testimony,  you  wiU^^iC  a  biunmary  of  technical  and 
occupational  programs  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  locations  of  those  pro- 
grams, and  uuar  the  end  of  the  table  you  will  see  a  cohumi  heade<l 
'^Stato  Vo-Toch  Supplftmental  Funds  for  197^-75;'  which  .sho\M> 
that  we  are  receiving  in  our  pobtaccondary  institutions  in-Gklahoma 
$968,000,  which  rcprcsentb  5.9  percent  uf  the  budgets  of  our  posts'^coiid- 
ary  programs. 

we  don'4>kiiow  frankly  what  percent  that  represents  of  the  funds, 
but  we  know  th(it  the  General  Accounting  OlTice  audit  indicates  some 
30  percent  going  to  postsecondary  histltutions  in  Oklahoiua,  Frank- 
ly, thatj  is  not  coming  taour  iubtitutiuns.  I  am  not  suvQ  where  it  is  g<^hig 
because  legally  the  only  institutions  that  can  oiler  postsecondary 
education  Ju  Oklahoma  are  those  for  which  the  State  regents  are 
responsible,  but  that  is  how  much  we  receive. 

Afr.  RisKNiioovER.  IIow^  many  jjostsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions do  you  have  in  Oklahoma  ? 

Dr.  Clkek.  We  have  got  41  dilTerent  institutions  in  Oklahoma, 
postsecondary  institutions.  Of  that  number,  li  are  private  institu- 
tions and  the  renuiining  are  public  institutions.  AVe  have  recently 
seen  a  report  from  the  Office  of  Education  that  would  indicate  that 
Inhere  avi?  bome  20  area  »^  ocational  schools  that  are  reported  to  the 
office  of  education  as  \mm  postsecondary  in  nature.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible under, Oklahoma  law!Thecons,titutIon  \ery  clearly  sets  forth  that 
(inly  those  institutions  anthori/cd  b>  the  State  regents  to  offer  post- 
secondary  prograuib  may  do  so,  so.  if  yo\i  add  those  20  that  arc  con- 
tained in'  the  office  of  edueatiou  reports  it  ^^ould  nearly  double  the 
number,  fo  the  n\uuber  nvcam  is  a  little  bit  indefinite. 

ilr.  RisnNntuAT-iR.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Qaic,  did  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  QuiK.  Jso.  .  * 

^fr.EisKXiioovEn.  jMr.Tjehman?  ^ 

.Mr.-Lr.uMAN.  Thank  you,.Mr.*i?visenhoover.  fOr  affording  iis  the 
op[)ortiunty  of  having  these  people  from  your  State  here.  I  just  have 
a  couple  of  qjuestions.  %  i      '      .  .  i 

I  Iqiow  vou  are  .^ay  ing  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  vocatiotial 
education  \shonld  not  be  in  the  s<^condary  .schools  and  it  should  be 
moved  forward  to  the  postsecondary  institutions. 

I  am  also  inteivsted  in  reallocating  Jsonio  of  this  vocational  educa- 
tion not  only  upward,  but  downvvardTl  would  just  wonder  what  your 
reaction  would  be  to  the  idea  of  making  presccondary  education  a 
j;art  to  be  developed  and  be  dovoted  to  -  what  happens  in  the  attitiules 
ut  the'priivocatlunal  and  voLational  training  fur  young  people  before 
.  the\  gi^ttohlghhchool?  The  nuiln  reason  Is  that  the  ones  that  are  going 
tu  drop  out  usually  drop  out  because  they  lack  .self  Identity  or  a  goal 
or  a  realistic  t\pe  of  career  deselopi^cnt  long  befoie  they  get  to  higli 
school.  '  / 

I  would  likcN'ou  to  react  to  that  statement.  ' 

Dr.  Ci^KKou.  The  State  board  for  \ocational  and  technical  education 
in  Oklaiu)ma  has  a  re.sponsiblllty  for  sooondary  and  presecondary 
IM-cigiams.  While  I  am  not  intlmatelj  familiar  \\ith  the  programs,  I 
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do  know  tlicro  is  an  iriteu&ivo  effort  being  made  to  de\elop  career 
urograms  starting  in  tho  lower  elementary  gmdc^,  to  make  the.stu- 
clentsm  the  State  aware  of  the  iinportai\co  of  careei-s  and  planning 
for  a  career  in  an  occupational-vocational  progmm. 

ifr,  LKiDtAX.  Just  a  minute.  I  am  just  curious  to  &eo  if  von  had  $10 
million  to  spend  on  \  ocf^tiunal  education  In  Oklahoma  and  \ou  hud  to 
hpend  it  in  three  difforeut  amuuntisT— one  for  prcbecondary,  one  for 
^condtvry,  und  one  for  postsccondar^— just  how  would  you,  arbi- 
trarilj^',  olT  the  top  of  your  head,  think  would  be  a  coirect  and  fair  way 
to  divide  that  money  ? 

You  don't  have  to  answer  that  question,.  [I>aughtor,] 

Dr.  DuxLAP.  Yoti  have  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Leimak.  I  don^t  kno\\\  Just  from  tho  tebtlinony  we  have  heard 
so  far,  I  woxdd  probably  say,  25,  50,  25,  bOinethLng  like  that,  I  have 
nmch  less  input  than  yoitjjo.  .     '   .  '  t 

Dr.  Clekk.  Mr.  Lehman,  I  would  like  to  resi)ond  to  that  (fucstion. 
As  ^*ou  indicated,  \\e  didn't  havcHo  respond  to  it,  but  our  suggestion 
is  simply  tbat  Uio  fornuda  for  allocation  of  funds  be  based  on  need. 
That  is,  numbei'S  of  students,  numbers  of  programs,  and  it  may  vary 
from  State  to  State,  but  we  tUink  tiie  allocation  ought  to  be  based  on 
relative  heed.  ' 

afr.  Lkiman.  What  is  your  need  ? 

Dr.  CLeek.  In  Oklahoma,  about  40  to  50  percent  of  the  technical  uad 
occupational  programs  are  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

'Mr.  Lkiiu.\n.  So  the  message  I  "et  then  is  spmewherQ  around  40  per- 
cent should  bo  spent  at  postsecondj\ry  and  the  other  50  or  CO  percent 
should  be  divided  between  j)resecondary  and  secondarv. 

Dr.  CLEUK/TIiat  woidd  seom  reasonable.  Yes, 

Mr,  I5En:>rAN.  Xho  only  other  question  is  this.  If  we  can  get  small 
producers  are  you  ^oing  to  train  enough  technicians  to  drill  some  oil 
^rells  out  there?  I  just  wondered  whetjier  it  was  part  of  vour  vooa- 
tional-teclu>ical  .trauiing  programs,  if  they  have  to  do  with  getting 
not  only  oil,  but  alternahvc  energy  sources, 

Dr.  t^iiiiirs.  Mr.  Lehman,  I  perliaps  can  answer  that  a  l^ittle  bit, 
being  from  the  city  of  Tulsa.  Just  for  example.  In  our  given  area,  there 
are  jpb  opcnings.at  tlfe  pi-esent  time  for^apnroxijnately  900  weldei-s. 

"With  tne  State  efforts  to  this  point,  we  iiave  not  been  able  to  meet 
that  particu.lar;ieed.  We^aro  going  to  bo  able  to  do  it,  ^Velding— I  am 
using  it  as  an  example  becaubC  it  ivlates  v^ry.  specifically  to  one  of  the 
skills  required  in  tho  development  of  energy  source^. 

If-yoii  could  gQ  into  otlicr  areas  of  cheniical  technolog:^',  some  of  the 
industrial  tcchnnlogj',  you  would  find  the  some  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Lehman.  My  wife  just  completed  an  aviation  school  course  in 
welding,  I  will  probably  send  her.out^  too.  Than|v  you  very  much. 

Mr.  JRisENKOovEi^  I  would  like  to  note  that  yon  are  talking  aboujt 
traiiiing  people  to  drahi  oil  wells  h\  Oklahoma.  Our  sources  have  heeu 
largely  depleted  keeping  the  JTorth  and  Xorthcast  warm^and  lighted 
and  on  wheels,  and  there  isn't  much  need  anymore  to  train  people  to 
drill  oil  wells  in  Oklahoma. 

Jitr.  LinntAX.  You  know  what  tliev  say.  "Let  them  freeze  in  the 
dark.''  Have  you  seen  those  bumperstickers  from  Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  RiSKKiiooVEK.  Mr.  Bell^? 
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'  lit.  Bkll.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do  ^you  have  programs 
-whereby  your  graduates  can  bo  sure  they  will  bc^  employed?  Do  you 
have  a  rclationSliip  with  labor  organisations,  business,  and  cominerco, 
so  that  you  know  where  the  jobs  arO  when  fowv  ^tudeiits  have  finished 
their  train^ing  in  tccluiical  or  vocational  schools? 

Dr.  Pjiixju'S.  'Mv.  Congressman,  perhaps  I  can  .sppak  to  tliat  point 
also.  Tlie  programs  currently  operating  in  our  colle^e^-^we  have  one  of 
the  very  fevi?  labor  leadei'^tifup  j)rogi1vms  ni  tliOfidwosCTTfliinirour 
institution  and  perhaps  the  Lnivci-sity  of  IIouj>lon  have  developed 
these  programs.  Wo  operate  in  very  close  conjunction  with  both  labor 
aad  management  through  a  sy^jtuni  of  advisory  connnittees  currently. 
'  We  have  355  people  among  iO  advisory  committees,  serving  44 
proq^ram^.*     ,^  '  >  ♦ 

Those  relate  to  labor,  professions,  and  industry,  and  the  reason  for 
doing  tliis  goes  back  to  this  point  of  quality  control  I  was  talkin^j 
^  about  a  while  ago.  Xhis  literally  guarantees  the^succcss  of  an  indi- 
vulual  at  any  of  these  programs  a  job,  and  the  output  ot  the  progi-ams 
are  ^reared  to  the  available  market  for  jobs,  so  tliat  we  are  neither 
overproducing  or  hopofiiUy  underproducing. 

Our  problem  at  the  moment  is  underproducing  because  of  lack  of 
f  undiufr  to  provide  the  training. 

ilr.  BiXL.  However,  do  you  keep  in  current  standing,  with  fluctu- 
ations in  the  present  market  ? 

Dr.  Pinurs.  V017  much  so.  Let  mo  mention  just  one  other  thing. 
As  a  point  in  illustration,  w^hcn  NASA  pliasecl  down  in  Iloa^ton  3 
vt'ars  ago,  there  were  many,  many  professional  librarians  put  into  the 
librarian  market.  Our  college  among  others  had  a  library  assistant  pro- 
gram. We  found  the  market  for  liWiy  technical  a^i^itants— the  bot- 
tom fell  out  of  it.  so  wo  phased  that  program  out.  VTq  no  longer  offer 
it.  It  may  again  bo  resurrected  at  another  time  when  tlio  market  in- 
die^tes  the  need. 

^Yo  could  make  that  same  point  for  medical  records  technician,  for 
a  number  of  programs.  You  have  to  bo  very  sensitive  to  the  market 
for  people  so  that  you  can  develop  a  program  and  let  it  fly  or,  if  the 
ma rket  drops,  you  nnist  be  prepared  to  phas^  it  out. 

liiero  is  no  Reason  why  a  program  should  iM  be  pha^^ed  out  if  the 
marlvct  is  not  there.  It  miikrs  good  economic  si  nso,  and  I  think  colleges, 
^'Vear  colleges,  are  \ery  responsive  to  tlils.  Docs  an3one  cLo  wish  to 
comntent? 

TNarc^ponso.]^.  „ 

Mr.  Bnrx.  In  L0C5  Angeles,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  there  existed 
<\ .national  schools  that  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  advertising  to 
gvt  stuilents  to  enroll  in  their  proytraius.  The  youngsters  wuultl  go 
intp  th(?»so  schools  bellevinjr  that  the  Federal  fiovemnumt  Avas  backing 
t\\vt\x\*  and  in  truth,  the  Federal  Go\crmnont  In  manj^  cases  was  guar- 
antet^Tig  the  student  loans.  Once  cnrplkd,  they  would  find  that  Ijoth 
tlio  coi^i-ses  and  teachers  were  InaJoquate.  Some  sol iOoU  even  duscd 
tlieir  doprs  before  completing  their  courses,  aiid  the  youngbttrs  would 
find  then\*-elvcs.havlng  to  repay  loans  on  an  education  mncr, resolved. 

The  pro(dem  has  become  oulte  sl/ablc  throughout  the  T'nltod  Statos, 
partiuilarly  in  tlio  metropolitan  areas,  and  I  wonder  if  you  have  any 
problems  such  as  these  in  your  State.    ^  \ 


Slo-       .  ' 

Mr.  ^XiLi^Fj?,  Congressman  Bell,  I  would  like  to  someTvliat  answer 
your  earlier  question.  Pcihapb  buineuiip  else  might  want  to  add  on  to 
that  one,  but  speaUing  of  iudubtrial  contacts,  wo  are  at  Oklalionia 
State  Uni\  cr&ity  offeiiiig  only  pobtbccuu Jury  voc  cd  education  Icadln*' 
to  direct  eniijloymcnt,  &b,  if  we  dun't  liavo  the  ears  and  hearts  and 
mhids  of  ind\istryj  \vo  don- 1  phicc  graduates. ,  , 

Fortunately,  beini^  a  btatcwido  iiutitiitiou  with  tlie  conccffltration  of 
resources  and  people  and  tiiulpnujnt  und  ^K\ce,  induistry  cuaies  to 
oiu*  tainpus  directly  f  rum  l\\  e  or  ^ix  State  areas  becuube  of  the  cpiality 
tliat  is  there,  and  this  venality  at  the  university  le\el.  There  are  those 
who  don't  J  iko  to  tiiiiik  of  \u«.atioiial  education  as  being  at  the  nni- 
\ci2>ity  level,  but  it  bundv  is  soiuething  be>und  high  school  when  }uU 
luok  into  the  \ery  supliioticated  tcchnolu^ies  of  today — it  mast  bo  at 
tlie  eollego  or  univci'sity  level. 

Wo  must  be  sciisith  e  pr  else  w*e  w  o\i\  place  the  graduates.  It  doesn- 1 
take  but  a  tovi  months^  a  semester,  until  }uur  enryllmeiit  will  fall  off 
if  there  is  not  placenieitt,  so  wo  have  a  very,  very  close  contact. 

Mr.  Bkuu^  ^lany  times  students  go  through  school  aad  fuul  that 
IJio  jobs  aren't  available. 

^Ii'.  Mxu:er.  It  is  luifortimate,  "We  just  must  decide  thi\t  there  are 
dlft'trent  lev  ids  and  because  of  the  popidarity  now,  }es,  some  schools 
are  otrering  less  than  the  b^st  pro<?rams.  i 
Bkll.  What  is  your  percentaj^e  of  placeniont?  .  . 

Mi\  MiLLEu.  E\ery  )rrauaatc  haslieen  uft'ered  a''job  for  several  of 
oyr  graduations  now.  The^  dou't>U  accept  employment.  Everyone 
th.it  graduates  has  been  ullered  a  job.  This^s  tlJe  lund  of  attraction 
we  have.  ,  - 

Dr.  Pjiiups.  ^fr.  Bell,  perhaps  I  could  comment  on  tlio  second 
part  of  your  question.  You  uuiy  bo  referring  to  a  recent  study  and 
data  from  Dr.  Berkley  where  I  think  the  statement  .was  perhaps 
made  i\it\t  only  20  percent  of  piuduttioji  of  2-year  colleges  over  the 
country  actually  are  plated, 

I  don  t  know  where  the  data  was  tal\cn,  ^[y  suspicion  is  that  quite 
a  bit oC emphasis  was  plaoed  on  propvict.aiy  institutions,  and  tlie  ques- 
tion you  raised  a  while  ai<u  perhaps  it&ts  there,  nuich  more  so  tlian 
it  does  ^vith  2-year  coUo^res^  . 

Mr.  Bklt..  X  know^  that  this  problem  rests  principally  with  pro- 
prietary institiitions^but  the  problem  of  accreditation  nuist  ^e  taken 
into  aetofmt.  You  aie^uinij  to  ha\G  to  deal  with  these  problems  if 
pu»pi  Ietar>  schools xVir, to  oAitet,  I  asaumc 3011  ha\  e  proprietAr^  schools 
that  are  also  operating  h\  your  State. 

T)r.  PiriMi's.  There  are  some,  and  there  are  some  very,  very  excel- 
lent ()n0.s.  The  2-\oar  collegia,  jmrtloidarly  ones  near  thV  nihan  area. 
biH  aii.^*,  of  the  low  "tnition  ratt^*,  at  ti  ai  t  treinendous  nuinbei  s  of  people. 

As  I  ment  ioimd  eailier,  we  ha\  e  an  ?i7.:l  percent  placement  out  of  all 
of  <»ur  technieaUoccupatiun  pro^crauis  at  this  particular  time. 

ifr.  Bkij;.  That  is  a  vei'V  hif^h  phu  oiuent;  percentage. 

Br.  Pjiiurs.  The  b.daiice,  the  vv§t  of  those  pecjple  cont.inu«  on  in 
tluir  cdmat  hin^.M)! I K't lilies  at  i>ur  .mIkiuI.  sinuetiuie.^  at  4-year  eolleireis 
aiul  imivci-siUcs  in  the  Siate,  but  it  got  s  back  a/^ain  to  tlii.s  partnership 
bi-t  ueen  bnslnc^  and  ill*<lu^tly,  tu  laati  li  the  needs  of  business  and  iiw 
dnstry  and  L'bor  and  tlie  ©tiidept  ne^U,  to  fit  theni  together  so  that 
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jkou  aro  pmlucingra  quality  proiluct  that  can  perform  on  the  job^ 
1i)ecauso,af  it  c^aiiliot  tlo  t'hat/tluu  \^  c  iJioulcl  liut  be  In tijc  business  anil 
weshouUbi-tbc:iniimii^^pfograins.  i 
'    Mi\Belp- That  is  allNiXj;^  Chairman.  .  , 

lSh\  IvisE>iU)u^KK.  Thahk  3-011. 1  would  like  to  lualvc  au  observation 
at  this  point.  It  niu}  contribute  t6  the  high  U'\cl  6t  job  i>laccuient 
nt  this  particnliir  tinm  in  Oklahoma.  In  the  Tiilfc;a  area,  ^Yhieh  is  tljo 
largest  area  of  $  iiiploiniunt  arounil  my  ili.btrict,  the  unoniployniont 
*rato  is  still  bolo^\  i  percent,  and  Ihe  vyo  tech  schools  have  done,  a  lot  to 
attiUct  Industry  iutu  the  urea.  'JCkc  availability  oi  these  schools  that 
perJonn  rapid  ti*ainingis  verv  attf active.. 

^rrr^riiier? 

Mr.  M1LX.F.R.I  Jiave  no  questions.  * 
Mr.  IlisKxnoov7:K.  INEl-.  J^resslor 

j\Ir.  Prksslkr.  Ye^  I  would  like  to  address  a  couple  of  questions  on 
the  subject  of  follu^^  -np  on  plaLciueut.  One  of  you  mOutioned  a  very 
high  placement  rate.  Kow,  what  does  this  placement  nioanl  Ilovsr  do 
you  folio\y  up?  Do  you  follow  Ap-fov  more  than  1  year?  Do  you  follow 
up  for  2  or  3  yeai-s?  Is  some  of  this  placement;  is  a  lot  of  this  place- 

rnient;  how  much  if  it  is  miixnuuni  v\age  jobs 'that  rcmaan  miuniflum 
wage  jobs?  •  /  ^  .  -vT  i» 

Dr.  rnii.Trs.  Let  nio  perhaps  comment  fust  on  that,  if  I  may.  IS  0. 1, 
wo  do  a  iHal-enient  tolU>w/up  on  all  of  our  graduates  every  year,  nd 
tlion  this  year  for  tlie  lli-st  time,  since  wo  liavc'ouly  had  four  groups 
grachiato  since  we  are  In  our  fifth  year,  we  are  going  back  and  follow- 
ing  tliroudi  on"  resuuejing  the  people  who  graduated  in  the  fii-sfc, 
.   *sccomL  tliird,  and  fourth  jcai^s.  the  interest  hero  being  to  see  what 
kind  of  ovaluatiou  thev  nmke  of  their  prog:ram  after  haviu<rl>ecn  on 
the  job  1*  2,  3.  or  perhaps  4  y eai-s.  somo  particular  length  of  time.  , 
When  I  talk  about  an        percent  placement,  I  am  talking  about 
.  placeuicnt  in  jobs  i-olatt  d  to  the  pa  rticular  tralnihg.  When  you  hutiato 
and  open  a  program,  one  of  the  factors  in  looking  at  it  is :  "What  is  the 
.  A\ago  that  i?  going  to  bu  paal  or  salary  drawn  by  that  pei^son  on  the 

^^Verv  franklv,  if  it  is  a  miniuinm  wage  situation,  after  the  result  of  ,1 
year  or  2  years  of  training,  wc  will  not  bpeiu  the  program  Wcauso 
the  remuneration  that  a  gvaduato  should  have  as  a  result,  of  his  or 
her  efforts  shoidd  bo  sifiniPu-antly  grealer  than  the  person  who  is 
employed  %vitli  no  trainingat  all  or  trainings  on  the  job. 
\Vo  wopi't  open  a  progroju  unless  wo  can  sn^  to  lhat  pcrsoiy. 

Tliis  isSvorth  your  timn  anil  .M)nr  onor?y  to  «ain  this  training  at  "J'uK'^a  Juhlf^r 
ColU\i:o  and  go  out  In  this  pattlcnlar  profession,  scinlitrofesslon,  job,  ^vhatevof 
ltmaVl>e.  "  *  .  * 

'Mw  PincssLER.  Rut  no^v,  what  about  the  socomt  pait  of  the  question 
,  in  terms  of  Itow  nutoli  of  this  placement  is  into  job?.  I  am  not  critiriz- 
^       ing  the  program— woiild  tlu>t"bci  basically  nnnimum  \yage  typo  situa- 
tions that  romain  that  way ? 
Dr.  PuTLTPs.  Well,  I  would  saV  fu*st  of  all  I  don't  think  w  o  l.ctve  a 
.  proin-ani  that  puis  a  person  out  at  the  Fedoi^al  niiuiiiium  wago  level. 
^ri\  PiiKsst.™.  Is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  PniUPs.* There  isa  prenruun  placed  upon  graduates  of  programs 
'  Avhero  industry  and  the  college,  the  professions  and  the  college,  labor 

\  /     \  "  '  '  '  • 
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and  tlio  college,  La^o  worked  hi  partnciibliip.  In  other  wordo,  tltcsc 
people  arc  going  oitt  and  they  are  going  to,  bns>cd  ou  their  level  oltrain- 
ing  and  their  level  of  experience.  Our  fecdbapk  has  been  that  these 
people  get  the  toppbs,  but  a^hx  it  isn't  a  matter  of  a  college  just 
dreaming  up  a  program  and  producing  sjraduatcs  and  tlieii  saving; 
*'IToro  they  arc.''  Yo'u  haye  to  do\ clop  this  pa rtiiei>hip  in  open'ffig^a 
program  ho  tha£  jour  buiiiuei>s  an^l  juiir  i>rufes^ioiib  are  partners  all 
the  way.  \     *  "  :  , 

They  become  your  placement  service.  ^V(^  actually  cton't  run  a  full- 
t'.me  placeinunt  ber\lce  because  of  our  involventcut  in  adVisoi^  coinuiit- 
teos/riieydo  thisforiis.       \  -    .         .  ' 

^fr.  Piu:ssx^Kn.  T\^hat  are  sou^e  examples  of  the  starting  salaries  of 
some  of  your  j^coplc?  I  moan  across  the  board. 

Dr.  PiUUPS^Let  me  jubt  pickone  j.hat occui*s  toijfie,.  resi^iratory  ther- 
apy technician.  This  is  a  typo  oi  occupation  that  is  Dcrhaps  o"nly,10 
^^^*u•s  old.  It  ujred  to  bo  known  as  inhalation  therapy,  but  nowit  has  a 
dilToreiit  name.  ^ 

'Wo  know,  for  example,  that  in  our  area  there  is'a  need  for'  approxi- 
mately 15  people  per  >  car  input,  so  this  is  the  way  the  program  is  gca  r-^ 
ed.  Tncse'peopre  \\ill  eani  at  an  enti'^-  point  anywhere  from  $12,000* 
to  poihaps  $15,00p  a  year  to  begin  wittuThis  is  u*2-year  program. 

Mr.  PijKs.sLKR.  An  annual  wage?  W^t  about  in  the  food  services 
area ?  Do  j'ou  have  progi'ams  there  ? .  \ 

Dr.  Pjulips.  in  the  food  servicts  area,  ouronly  iu\"olve'mcnt  at  this 
pouit  is  in  hotel  aiid  restauiiiiil  iu^uiagemcnt.  Thi&  again  is  babe|l  ou  an 
annual  be^jinnino:  wage  which  would*go  mto— or  salary  uhich|  would 
fit  probably  agairr  into  nia^be  $10,060  or*$12,000  categoiy.  These  are 
middle  mahagemonts.  ,  »  I  . 

^Ir.  PiiEssLKH.  "What  about  the  handicapped?  Wiat  are  your  pix)- 
grams  for  the  handicapped?  /  [  , 

Dr.  Pjnups.  AVu  and  colleguh  generally  are  n>oro  and  more  sensitive 
to  thi.s  jmrtij?ular  thing.  AVo  do  Jiut  ha\c  specific  jn-ograms  fot;  handi* 
I  ctppeU  people;  referring  to  having  the  types  of  building  facilities, 
th^  types  of  situations,  an  much  as  can,  bmlt  into  our  program  to  en- 
^.umago  thp^o  folk^  to  come  to  an  existing  program.  Electronics,  for 
example,  whore  you  can  work  at  a  bench  from  a  wheelchair. 

Now,  IVilliam  Miller  could  probably  Sjioak  on  that  very  specifically . 
We  need  to  be  doiuij;  more  paiticulurly  dealing  with  the  people  with 
dvaf  hi.Ki  .sight  probk^ms.  "We  ha\  c  had  several  blind  people  go  through 
uur  .^choorXlK  V  ha\e  gone  through  more  in  the  academic  arena  than 
the  technical  ar\jas,  but  there  Is  no  reason  why  utore  of  this  can't  oonie 
abot^t  with  souic  uf  the  inno\  ativo  kinds  of  trainingprograuis  that  aio 
available.  '  ^  ^     .  \ 

Again,  it  takes  funding  in  order  to  provide  this  .specialized  kind  of 
eiiuipment  and  speclali/ej  kind  of  teachers  who  can  undei'stand  how 
t6  work  with  these* people  in  a  given  area. 

^Nfr.^liLLKn.  Congi^essman  Pressler^  T^'ayno  Miller,  Oklahoma  Stale 
I'ech.  Wo  have  our  school  operating  in  what  \Aas  once  a  hospital, 
took  over  after  World  Wav  H.  Of  coui'se,  everything  is  on' one  level, 
aJl  connected  with  ramp^and  corridoi*s.  /  ' 

Therefore,  we  starj^d  right  after  World  War  II  as  a  vocational/ 
teclmical  branch  o^  the  Oklahoma  State  tJnivci*sity.  ^^  e  attnaeted 
many  of  the  World  War  II  physically  handicapped  stu  Jbnts. 
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have  continued  because  of  our  plkns  and  facilities  and  o\\v  early 
wkia  this  to  attract  manv  students  that  arc;  physically  Irnulicai^rcrl 
in  some  maimer  or  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  empliasis  is  so 
great  that  the  State  Eehabilitation  SeiVices  which  is  advocation  that 
^vohavc  operates  a  physical  rehabilitatlcin  center  on  cur  campnc.  hile 
a  person  may  bo  rccelvinp:  physical  nhkbilitatii^n.  he  may  Imvo  tinio 
also  to  receive  vocational  rohabilitatliMK  so  there  i$>  a  very  stronir 
emphasis— I  would  a<rreo  with  Dr.  rhllips>  Wc  don't  hnvc  special 
progiams  for  the  handicapped.  "Wo  have  iSpccial  facilities.  They  nii!?t 
compete  in  the  so-called  ^lormal  v;orld.'\  .     ^    i  • 

Many  of  them  can  do  voi?^^  well  bccau^r  vheir  handicap  is  ohiy  physi- 
cal. In  the  teclinical  world,  that  can't  bo  other  than  that. 

You  askedttbout  food'sorA'iees.  We  happiiu  to  ha^  o  a  food  scrviro  pro-, 
gram  tliat  is  culinary  arts  and  baking.  Xow,  we  are  set  up  for  not 
middle  luiinajxement  and  not  hotel  ajid  restaurant  management,  iifituil- 
ly  to  bo  a^  good  cook,  later  to  become  the  chcL       .        ^     t   , .  i  /-^ 

Our  education  is  pointed  toward  no  moi-p  tlutn  managing  the  hitdi-' 
^1.  The  salaries  vary  because  quito  frankly  attract  students  with 
a  wide  variety  of  abilities  aiul  Ucki^ionnd?^,  so  froia  fry  cook?  to  n-^^- 
sistant  inanagei-s  of  hotels^  motels,  the  cafeterias.  Al;  §550  to  $050  ycr 
month.  .  \  , .     .  . 

.  Tho  first  thing  wo  have  to  mlizc  is  that  the  mam  thing  is  to  qqx, 
them  all  employed,  but  they  will  not  all  bo  of  the  same  capability. 
Eighfc  nQw  tho  largot  hotel  in  Tulsa— the  chef  is  an  Oklahoma  Slate  . 
Tech  gi-aduate.  l*ho  food  and  bovei  age  hiaiiugcr  1$  an  Oklahonia  State. 
Tocli  graduate., Aboutjialf  a  dozen  cooks  there  are,  too. 

Tho  largest  hospital  in  Tulsa—tho  kitchen  is  operated  by  an  Okla- 
homa State  Tech  graduate.  Ho  is  in  top  inariagoment. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  people  that  come  out,  but  ^^  e  don't— the  beantv 
of  the  higher  education  technical  ednoation  program— wc  cloift  aim 
at  tho  entry-  level  jobs.  *We  aim  at  only  something  beyond  that,  and 
we  have  bel?n  successful.  .  " 

1  Mr.  pRESSLKK.  Dr.  Kix  mentioned  in  his  testimony  that  there  was  a 
tuitiou-freo  ])oJi6y  for  secondaiy  .scIkhjIs,  I  believe,  or  is  it  postsoc- 
ondary  ?  'Now,  what  is  being  done  for  handicapped-In  that  area?  Do«  s 
tljat  si»mo  policy  ai)ply  there  ? 

Dr.  Clbkk.  Dr.- Nix  is  not  here.  He  is  from  tho  State  of  Georgia.  Ho 
has  left.  T  think.  .    *  ^  ^  ^ 

Jfr.  Ktsi:kttoo\t.i?.  Yes.  lie  was  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
^  '^f\\  PnrssnKK.  All  right.  I  read  his  Wtimony. 
'  Mr.  KisKKiroovKR.  I  am  S9ny.  I  should  ha\  e  kept  him  for  questions. 

Mr.  pRKsyiiKH.  J^Iuybo  someone  rise  can  aii.^u er  tliat.  Doco  anyone  else 
Icnow  hi  terms  of  tuition  breaks  for  the  liandicappcd? 

Dr.  Cr.KKfc.  Tho  way  that  is  handled— it  is  u'ot  through  a  t?uition 
break,  but  rather  throiigh  vov'ational  nihabilitatlun^^fuuds  in  our'Statc, 
and  many  of  the  students— I  am  stg'o  that  cAory  college  re])n''^ent  4 
liero  has  a  nuink'i  of  students  who  are  rccelv  ing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion fmidihg,  and  theculleg*^  works  with  the  counselor,  the  State  vo(  a- 
tional  .n^habilitation..sor\ias  to  identify  the  students,  and  then  the 
full  costs  are  paid  through  that  service. 

Sir.  pRESsr.KK.  All  right.  I  h«*.vo  a  question  hero  for  you.  Dr.  Cleek, 
for  wl^ich  I  would  likt  aii  ar.^wer  after  todaj's  hearhig.  Do  you  have 
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amrAvqiDou  iiihiglicr  education  positions,  including  faculty  nKiijInUfe, 
who  could  givo  tebtlmony  unique  tu  women  b  ueedb,  as  well  as  tl*e  needs 
and  desii-es  of  ail  citizens  of  Oldahoma? 
Thank  you  very  inuch. 

Mr.  EiSKxiToovBR.  Wa3'ne~Mr.  iMillcr,  you  wouldn't  hurt  the  cause 
of  Yoc  tech  education  if  the  next  time  you  conic  up  ^uu  bring  a  bag  of 
those  cookies.  ,        .  ' 

4  Again,  let  mo  thank  you  gentlemen  for  taking  the  time  and  going  to 
all  the  eilort  to  put  tltib  tcstlniony  together  dud  participate  on  litis  bill, 
I  would  like  to  assure  ypu  it  lias  heen  very  valuable. 
>  In  the  iulorest  of  time,  I  have  had  some  other  questions  suhmittcd 
that  I  would  like  to  inseit  iifto  the  ixjcord  at  this  time.  Would  von 
pk»ase  reply  to  thc^se,  and  then  we  will  make  llieiu  a  part  of  the  record, 
rather  than  go  througl),tIiem  all  liere  this  morning.  Tliey  are  tev^hnical 
questions. 

[Tho  questions  and  i*esponse  follow  .] 

If  on.  Cxnz  PniticLvs,  /  ^  .  ' 

Ohaimaii,  Snltcommittcc  on  Ucmntarii,  Stcondanj,  and  Tocattonal  Educfltmi, 
Uoust-Commitifc  on  Ediwation  ami  Labor,  RQi/burn  lluusc  iSmuLnn, 

Bkaj:  CongressmLv  Pekkin-s:  At  the  conchisuyi  or -the  presentation  of  tusti- 
raony  before  t)ie  .Si/beuiumittee  on  EL^menUiry,  Si-eundary,  and  Vocational  1a{\\- 
cat<«m  by  inaivUlnals  reproi^enthJK  OKlahunm  lii,£:her  eUncation  on  :.I„ich  "0 
ll)7o,  a  xuembcr  ot  the  Sabcoiumittce  staff  requc'bted  that  I  provide  written 
response  tu  certaih  nuestiuiis  n*>t  eovered  in  tin-  oral  tiv>timunv,  I  am  pleased 
to  -cAniply  with  this  request  and  respectfully  submit  nnsweris  tu  thu  uuvhtiuiis 
60t  forth  in  the  paragraphs  to  follow. 

Qmati^m  L  Kvhliiatiun  of  prusrauio  is  re^uiroa  by  tho  I.>»j;l«lation  (PL  liU-oTli) 
pooH  the  ^o-Toch  Board  or  your  BiMrd  do  the  evultiaiiuu  o£  programs  m  yiaii- 
institutions?  Whjit  are>the  criteria  used? 

Answer.  The  OkUihonu  State  IK^:*  nts  f  >r  IIi«hor  klacation  are  rosponsible 
under  tlio  Ok^lioma  Cons'ititution  and  Statuti^s  Tur  prescnbinK- standunls  of 
cdiieation  at  colleges  aad  universities  in  The  Oklahonia  State  S\stt»in  oi  HiijhiT 
Mueation.  l\\  tTischarj:ini,'  tiiis  resronslbiiity,  the  Slatt*  lii-ents  huvo  i-.stalulku'd 
accreditation  n^nd  program  e^aUlatIon  i^rtjccaurv.^,  iiulmUa;:  prucvihnvs  ii»r  the 
evaluation  of  rtostf,ecomlary  votatioiml  and  tt^ludcal  pro^iraniu.  Uuriiig  the-  list-al 
year  n>75»  a  t^hree  membav  evnluatUm  teaia  visited  the  oamiaises  uf  mx  puldic 
ins-titutions  offering:  postseeondury  technical  tMuerttii»n  and  ai-eompiishrd  an 
evahmtion  or  approximattly  SO  of  the  3CS  approved  posthecondarv  ttrlink-al 
educntioii  prtifrrams  in  the  Stjjite  Systtuu»  \\hicli  lunnbof  ropresouts^nurv-  than 
the  20  perc(*nt  llgnre  mandati  I  by  tlte  OKlahnnm  State  rian  fur  Vocatioaal 
Kducatiou  m  adopted  by  the  Stati^  Board  of  VoeatUmal  and  TucUaical  Kdu^  a- 
tioiu  The  criteria  iKsed  to  e\aluato  toehnical  cOufution  programs  in  public 
postsceondnry  institutions  include  such  in-uis  as  the  iavohvn*u-nt  of  tin^iin-s^ 
and  industry  leaders  on  functional  tunindttt't.'ii  In  all  .spec'lauf  areai*  of  t«"  lnu  -al 
programs,  the  ex.Isteaee  of  a  phuvyient  servb-i»  and  a  fulbiw  of  i^radiiarcs 
from  each  of  the  prop-au,.^,  faculty  itaaiilieations,  tin-  adeiiuacv  of  iastnr  tn>nal 
.equipment  and  otiier  learnini;  resourci's  and  faiiUties,  aiul  othor  apjiroiiriate 
,  criteria  conrernlnp:  students,  facnlt.w  cust.  fiipiaizaiiuiiai  Afruttnre.  and  Uie  iikc. 

Question  2.  The  Le?;lslatio»  reqnir.- .  15  pcneen*'  sit  u.Idc  for  di.sMlvnutai:^  d 
and  30  percent  set  aside  for  handicappul  In  postMH  uxuIary  pmirrams.  Tbrt«u'xli 
.  ,tho  Memorandnm  of  Tnder  4andlii;,'  jtm  ari*  the  rt  cl(iu«iit  t.f  postst'cundarv  muni<v<<. 
These  are  Part  B  moniis.  IIow  ha\t'  yuu  coniplit-d  wUh  those  allocatiuns'tif  fnads 
J^or  disadvantaged  and  handicapped? 

.Answer.  Jii  .\farch  of  10*^:},  the  Oklahonm  State  Ilo?;entK  for  Higher  Kdacatbm 
and  The|  State  Board  for  Vocatloaal  and  Teclmii  al  izaucation  entered  a  Mi«atu* 
rnndumi  certain  supplementary  fuadr;  are  pnnidcd  for  the  support  t>f  iHwt.sfi'- 
and  re.^ponslbUity  of  these  agencies  in  tlio  field  of  vocational  and  tei'hnlf-d 
education  which  Meinoraadnni  was  subsccpn-ntly  euacttd  into  law  as  s.TU  ao 
of  the  1073  Oklahoma  Legislature.  Tursuant  to  tlie  piovisioas  of  the  Meniu- 
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randum,  certain  suplementiiry  funds  are  provided  for  the  support  of  postsoc- 

inda^  t^hnical  and  occupational  programs  ^^V"'"^"."'^%^ofw^n  ?he^S^^^^^ 
State  System,  bf  Higher  Eduactiou  by  means  of  a  contract  between  the  SUte 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Oklahoma,  State  Regents  for  Highor 

^  Funds  made  available  to  the  State  Kegents  for  supplementary  support  of  post- 
secondary  technical  programs  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Stotc  Board  and 
therefore  do  nut  constitute  the  full  15  percent  postsecomUiry  set  aside  required 

^^VUl??egar^^^  the  reauireO  set  aside  fur  the  diwidvantagcd  and  handicapped, 
we  assume  that  the  State  Board  is  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
However,  this  is  not  a  part  ot"  the  co^t^act  between  tht  State  Board  and  the 
State  Regents  for  Higher  Edncation.  Xherefore,  we  ate.  not  i;of>"^» 
provide-nTore  specific  information  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  compliance 

,  '^QiUlfoTk  Of  the  funds  received  by  your  Board  the  \i^^^:/^^>Ui^;^/%^^ 
1  Klevelop  a  formula  for  allocation  based  on:  Section  T2^a}  State  Plan,  (^  l  A) 
Kvaluatloii,  (YI  B)  Servings  all  populations  inc  uding  ^\'''''^'':''^^^^^^^^^ 
serving  all  populations,  including  economically  depressed  and  vVI  O)  Co^t^ 
^  of  Programs!  How  have  these  factors  been  talieu  into  considerabon  In  your 
^ -iillocations  of  monies  received?  «        ^  ,.rn<rt^m 

Answer.  As  the  State  Agency  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  all  program 
support  funds  in  The  Oklalioiim  State  System  of  Higher  Education,  tlie  Okla- 
lioma  «tate  Regents  for  Higher  Education  study  the  needs  of  all  iiistitutioua 
for  budgetary  support  to  carry  out  their  assigned  progrnms  and  functions. 
Fnnds  niadc  available.by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  are  allotted 
bv  the  State  Regent.^  to  supplement  other  Resources  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
quality  and  cnlarg(«  the  scope  of  these  programs  beyond  Y^'n^Vunll  nn7^^ 
^vlse  be  possible.  The  voeaUoiial  educnUon  supplement  which  constitutes  onlr 
r>-G  percent  of  the  program  support  for  postsecoiulary  technical  and  occupational  ^ 
pro;:rams  at  iiistitutiuiis  in  tho  State  System  is  allocated  to  programs  as  a  part 
of  the  State  Regems'  Program  Budget  procedure  The  State  Regents  iuiiiually 
review  and  approve  each  program  as  ji  part  of  the  preparation  of  ^he  State 
System  Program  Bndget  for  presentation  to  the  Ohlahoma  Legishifure.  This 
review  includes  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  Oklahoiua  State  Plan 
for  \ocationul  Education,  the  manpower  projections  of  the  Oklahoma  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  the  program  evaluation  as  described  above  the  iioed^ 
of  *?(iclety— iiicUuling  economically  depressed  and  handicapped,  and  tho  cost 
of  operating  each  educational  pfograin  at  each  inslitutlon.  ,  , , 

OmS  The  amendments  of  1072  (PL  0^^-318)  provldc<l  for  the  establish- 
ment of  1202  State  Planning  Cominissions,  and  identified  the  area^  fo  be  repre- 
sented on  that  Commission.  AYe  understand  that  Oklahoma  one  of  the  States 
timt  has  ideiitined  such  a  Commission.  We  understand  that  ^  State  Regents 
for  Higher  Education  has  bciMi  declared  as  the  1202  Commission.  How  does 
thi*;  auoncv  meet  the  roauireiuents  as  specifiwl  in  the  law? 

AiisvTer.'The  Okialimna  State  Regents  for  Higher  Educatim,  as  the  cons  Itu- 
tional  coordinating  board  of  control  rcsimiisiiUe  for  long-range  posti^econda^^ 
education  planning  in  Oklahoma  and  meeting  the  reqii  renients  of  ^^/^f^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Education  Amondments  of  1072.  was  designated  by  th^  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  to  serve  as  the  State  Postsccoudary  Education  Commission,  wh  ch 
dosiguatioti  was  approved  by  tho  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edncatlon.  To  provide 
mhlitloiial  representation  from  the  general  public  and  all  seginents  of  post- 
socoiidarv  education  in  Oklahoma,  the  State  Regents  have  created  a  oO-memher. 
■  Cltiy.ons  Advisurv  Conncil  ^\hich  is  broadly  representative  of  the  general  piihlic 
in  all  sections  of  the  State  mid  a  seven  member  Special  Advisory  Coiiiinittce 
which  includes  two  representatives  of  private  higher  education,  two  roprosenfa. 
ttves  of  proprietary  institutions  andXhree  representatives  of  local  area  vocational- 

^^Oue.t|^^^  testimony  before  thi^  Sulicommitte  Im^  jndioatcd  the 

do'^lre  to  change  the. target  of  the  current  set  rt,side  from  persons  "16  years  and 
ouier"  to  ••nostsocondai-y  Instltuthins".  Do  you  feel  this  is  a  desirable  chhnge? 
(The  intent  of  vocational  education  legislation  lbs  been  to  serve  the  needs  nf 
people  and  not  the  needs  of  institutions.)  How  wVaild  a  change  in  the  current 
lancuasje  serve  people  better?  *         .       «  ^, ,  ,  «  i. 

Anwer  TIjo  testimony  pre^onted  by  reprcKenlativeAof  Oklahoma  higher  edu- 
oatif^a  did  not  suggest  changing  the  target  of  tho  Ifti;l*^:ition  from  individuals 
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to  institutions  but  ratlioi  prui)ose(l  that  in  order  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
sudeutij  at  the  postseccndair  level,  the  administrative  meclianiiiin  for  distribut- 
ing postseeondary  funds  be  ihodined  .so  as  to  facilitate  comprehensive  and  effi- 
cient; prbgram  planninj?.  In  otber  words,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  people  versus 
institutions,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some,  since  all  funds  are  expended 
through  institutions.  A  change  in  the  lejjislation  w  liich  v.  ould  simplify  the  adnnn- 
istri^tive  arrangement  by  providing  the  funds  directly  to  the  agency  witUin 
each  state  responsible  for  postseeondary  edircation  would  better  serve  the  needs 
of  people  In  that  it  n'onld  niinindze  the  adniinistniti\e  cubts  and  simplifj  the 
administration  of  the  prpgrani.  ^ 
Question  fp,  0o  you  have  no  women  in  higher  edupation  positions,  including 
^  faculty  members,  who  could  give  testimony  unique  tu  women's  needs,  as  well 
as-tlie  neetlij  and  desires  of  all  citizens  of  Oklahoma? 

^Vnswer.  The  individuals  froni  Olilalioma  higher  education  who  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  March  20  were  not  selected  by  the  OUaboma  State  Regents 
for  Higher  E<lueation',  but  were  pleased  to  appear  and  give  testimony  at  the 
nxvitation  of  the  Subcommittee.  There  are  within  Oklahoma  higher  education 
a  number  of  highly  qualified  and  articulate  w  omwi  in  leadership  pobitious,  ineUid- 
ing  business  managers,  deans,  librarians,  department  headi,,  and  the  like.  I  am 
sure  that  any  of  these  individuals  would  be  bappy  to  OPP'^ar  if  invited  to  do  so 
by  the  committee. 

Ou  behalf  of  Oklalioma  higher  education  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
you  and  members  of  the  Subeommittee  for  ^le  opportunity  to  participate  in 
thia  important  review  of  the  A'ocational  Education  Act.  If  we  may  be  of  further 
'  assistance  to  you  or  your  colleagues,  we  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Kindest  regards. 
*  Cordially, 

E.  T.  Dtolap, 

CMnccllor, 


HKSrONSE  TO  QUKSTIOJJS  FOR  WaYNK  MIIXER 

QucsHoh  I  I  hear  many  business  and  iiidUbtry  leaders  in  Xortheast  Oltlahoma 
tallcing  about  recruiting  technicians  on  the  Oklahoma  Stafe  Xedi  Camnus.  How 
do  you  aeeouut  for  this  industrial  attraction? 

Answer  I;  Congressman  HiselHioover,  the  industrial  attraction  to  Oklahoma 
State  Teeh  is  a  reality  because  we  have  always  offered  high  quality  vocational- 
technical  education  to  shidents  from  throughout  the  entire  state  of  Oklahoma 
and  a  few  Surrounding  states.  For  some  2S  years  we  have  operated  as  a  brancli 
of  the  Oklahoma,  State  University  and,  therefore.  ba\e  taken  seriously  our  role 
to  offer  vocational  technical  education  that  is  truly  beyimd  high  school  level  wKli 
prngrams  of  sufficient  depth  and  breadth  to  insure  gainful  employment.  Our 
statewide  operational  role  affords  the  eoneentration  of  educational  resources 
giving  ug  a  large  amount  of  iloor  space  filled  with  a  wide  variety  of  e.vpensive 
up-tc-date  equipment  for  visual  aids  and  a  goodly  number  of  industrially  experi- 
enced instructors  for  all  of  the  major  departments  uf  .study.  In  public  education, 
numbers  of  students  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  afford  the  e^pense  of  the  technical 
programs  of  today.  Persons  from  bushiess  and  industry  drive  and  flv  to  Okmulgee 
from  several  states  bctause  graduates  of  the  pa.st  have  lieen  pt-rfoririing  in  a  verv 
satisfactory  manner.  The  reputation  of  these  graduates  in  the  real  reason  for  this 
attraction. 

Question  JL  Do  yon  see  ar^y  real  nrtministrative  problems  in  splitting  up 
vocational-technical  education  into  secondary  and  poiit  secondary  categories: 

Answer  II.  I  see  no  problem  in  sp^ittln^,  the  »rtmin!strative  role  Ijetwceu 
secondary  and  post  secund^iry  vooatiunal-tcilmical  I'dm^ation  adminlstratioii. 
Oklahoma  State  Teeh,  operating  as  a  branch  of  the  Oklahojan  State  Univer.suN. 
and  several  Qklah  jima  junior  eulkges  offering  \ocntional-tcchnicai  eduction  ha\c 
for  years  been  a  part  of  the  State  Sysjtem  of  High  Kducation  and,  tiierefore,  enj(i\ 
separate  administration  fr^m  that  of  the  high  school  programs.  For  years  we 
have  accepted  a  sej^arate  administrative  nrraugoment  foi  all  lollegc  \vork  beyonil 
high  school  graduation.  For  far  too  long  we  have  treated  vocational  education  as 
thougli  all  levels  were  the  ^nnio.  It  U  time  we  recognized  that  vocj\tional-teehuical 
education  can  be  a  high  school  program  and  uIho  a  college  level  program.  Indeed, 
coraplet  teehnologiOT  of  todav  demand  graduates  fiom  \  ocationaMeLhnlcal  pda- 
cation  beyond  the  high  school  leVel. 
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Question  III,  "W'bat  part  does  student  maturity  4)lay  in  job  placement? 
Answer  HI.  Congre^j^maii  Rb>euhuu\  er,  I  feel  maturity  phuoa  vcrj'  important 
;roltj  in  Job  placement.  For  muns  ^.t-ars  we  bavf  vibUfd  with  prospective  empli^jurs 
Interviewiii^;  students  ^^n  tbc  OUlahuuin  State  Xeeli  campus  and  repeatedly  \\e 
heard  theni  e.xpl.iiu  wi\y  tiie>  prefer  the  n.ure  mature  student.  There  U  a 
eon^Idera^e  ln\e.stmeat  iii^au>  ilxiiK  eiiiplo^ee  aad  those  in  Uidustr^^  have  learned 
that  the  ^uuuger  ijersjon  ha^»  a  teitdene^  to  iao\e  from  job  to  ji>b  ur  decide  to 
change  fields,  wliureijs  the  person  \\!io  lm;i  btuilled  in  voeational-tethnleal  pn/- 
syrauis  two  ^ears  bejuiul  the  iii^h  >ehool  has  a  greater  cunanituient  to  hU  or  her 
eUohen  field.  In  additiou  to  ib^  oorel>  needed  addiiiuaal  edueatiun  aiul  hand  skills 
^  be^oud  the  high  ^chuoi  le\eb  uuiturlt>  is  uae  ot  iha  niure  esseutial  rea^oUii  Xor  the 
encouragement  of  i^ecoadar.v  \ ideational  studeuU  to  evutmue  in  Iwk)  >ear  college 
programs  of  vocatlonabtochnlcal  education. 

♦  /  J   / 


REbI'0>'SE  TO  QumiO.NS,  DU.  RlCIURp  II.  ^XuSIKR,  PRES-DtNI,  Cl.\REMORE  Jt  .NIOR 

Question,  now  do  you  6ee  the  role  of  planning  for  technical  and  vocational 
education?  '  V 

Answer.  I  believe  that  plannii}g  for  educationitl  service  and  in  particular  Jfor 
vocational  and  technical  educt^tion  can  be^t  b,e  aeeumi)li&hed  by  the  separate 
•economfe  dCiVelopment  regions  In  the  separate  states. 

Question.  Do  yo'i  i^ay  yon  are  unable  to  use  the  Otis  report?  \\*hy? 
^  Aii.su  ex.  ahc  uUs  report  U  compiled  oncu  e^ery  iive  years  and  is  based  upon 
a  view  of  tlio  curriMit  .>et  of  conditions  a;?  dcHiiud  by  educators.  Its  utility  and 
value  is  weakened  li>  {!)  a  la^k  of  iuvolvement  by-husine>s  and  industry  (2) 
a  iaek  of  future  oriented  Udiiking  (3)  tliO  faUe  a.Nii.mption  th.it  conditions  do 
nut  dninge  fast  eauugh  to  make  a  live  yi^ar  studj  invalid  (i)  a  lack  of  ongoing 
^^ud.\  aad 'report  .of  changing  .coiulitloii^*  and  (5)  a  method  of  data  collection 
that  ii«  open  to  s«rioiis  question. 

Qui^itiun,  How  do  you  explain  tlie  apparent  bias  of  state  vocational  boards 
toward  institutions  of  hlglier  education  V  •        . , 

An^wer.  This  bins  is  an  overreaction  based  upon  a  felt  need  to  establish  a 
distinct  and  separate  una^e  for  vueatioual  aad  teeiinlcal  education  apart  from 
hii;lier  edacatioa.  In  tliuir  dri\  e  to  e.staUlisIi  a  dUliiict  eoneupt  state  ^  ocaLlonal 
btFitrds  are  guilt^i'  of  illscnminatitau  and  waste  and  l^ave  adopted  more  risjid 
doiiidtlons  and  ml 'S  of  proeeduie  than  the  irt&titUtlons  uf  higliOr  educatjou  that 
tlioy  accuse  of  inllexibility,  • 

Qu(,itwiu  In  your  statHmcnfe  you  su;:gest  too  nincli  is  being  spent  for  state 
adnauistratlon  and  yet  y«ni  reconiaiund  the  nfcccs:>lt>  to  establish  two  separate 
administrative  agencies.  Would  tlds  not  tend  to  increase  tlio  cost? 

Answer,  Xhe  two  .si»parate  admini^trati\e  agencies  are  already  established 
and  funeiinnlnj?  in  the  dtstiibutlon  of  stale  and  federal  funds.  If  tlio  two  agencies 
,  would      linuted  tu  tbe  functions  of  disttlbiition  funds  and  anuual  review  of 
prtg^-ants  funded  I  believe  tliat  costs  could  actually  be  decreased. 


5sOUTnE.VSTr.RX  OKIAItOMA  A&^r  COLI.KGB, 

June  13,  lots, 

CiJiMMlTTZr.  OX  KlKM  K.N  TAUT,  SkCONDAKY,  AND  VpCATIOKAL  fioUCATIO:?, 

j/n^fhumllomc  Office  ISniUlino,  - 
Wftjfhinfftoni  D.O,  • 
Members  of  t lie  Committee: 

Qucfftton  jf.  How  do  you  &ee  the  role  of  planning  for  technical  nnd  occupational 
education?  .    .  " 

Answer,  In  my  opinion,  planninjr  sliould  hb  one  of  continuing  cooperation 
from  tlie  elementarv  soliool  throu^li  Idglujr  education.  IMibllc  school  state  depart- 
monts  of  vocational  education,  who  ha\e  expertise  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  should  have  responsibility  in  tliose  aren.s.  State  regetits  for  hlfslier 
education,  w'ho  have  responsibility  and  expertise  in  postsecondary  and  higher 
education,  should  ha\c  responslbilUy  in  tliese  areas.  There  should  be  close 
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CiA»rQlnation  and  cuuijeratiuii  between  tLc  two  autliohtics  to  injure  the  cUminatiun 
of  duplicaUon  of  effort  -  - 

Qudution  2,  Would  30U  say  you  were  uualjlc  to  iisethe  OTIS. Report  and  why? 

Answer.  The  OTIS  Ke|Jort  ib  prepaied  by.  u  btate  agency  re^iiunsible  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  edueatiou. 

Qucstif^n  3,  How  do  >uu  txplaia  the  apjjannt  bhis  of  state  vocatiuual  boards 
.  toward  institutions  of  hijjher  education V  ^ 

A'nswi*r.  Trior  to  the  10CO\  i>tate  vocational  boards  of  education  had  the  au- 
thority and  robpofii>ibiUty  foe  luos^t  all  iLLiuauil  and  vocational  education  in  the 
bMte,  \cry  Httic  >oLational  tfUucatiou  wa^  beiiig  offered  iu  institutions  of  higher 
eduvatiou,  During  the  bi.<Ltieb  and  Ae\ciUiui>  tlierc  has  been  a  constantly  iuoreu^- 
iii^  dtumiid  for  technical  and  voL<Ui,wnal  cdiicatiou  iu  higher  education.  I  feel  that 
VtKa do nal  boards  are  reluctant  to  gn  e  up  the  authority  which  has  been  theirs  for 
Mt  iiiany  years  and  are  refu^inJ:  to  recujinize  tiie  Lhaoging  deniand  for  tcchniLul 
and  vocational  education  la  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Qucistion  /f.  In  >our  ^jtatuiicnt  jou  suggcbt  that  too  much  is  being  spent  for 
st.4tr  ailminlhtratiun,  yet  juu  rn.uaiiutiul  the  ebtahlidhment  of  two  separate  ad- 
ministrative arrangements.  ^Vouid  this  nut  tend  to  increase  tlie  cost  of 
administration? 

Anb^ver.  J  do  not  beUeve  th*it  adjuini.'>trative  cobts  would  be  increased  by 
giviiig  thi»  State  KxigUits  fur  li^gliLr'^^ducatiun  the  responsibility  for  technical 
and  vucatlonal  prugranib  in  higlter  tdiuatlon.  The  stuff  of  the  State  Regents  is 
alrtNub  i«ri:ani7.tHl  to  a^huilii.^ter  all  pha*>cs  of  higher  education,  iueludlng  tech- 
JiiL.d  and  ocxupational  proc^rutns,  uiul  I  bLUc\e  the  auditional  responsibility  could 
U'  acvuiiiijli^hed  with  tiic  prt.scnt  4aff,  Thei>e  is  a  real  possibility  that  the  staff  of 
tiu*  Stale  Board  for  Vovutiohal  IlduLatioii  couU  be  reduced  in  lunubcr  since  spme 
if  thiir  htaff  are  pichcntly  employed  in  areas  of  postsecondary  and  higher 
education. 

Sincerely, 

D.  D.  Creech, 

Mr.  Ei.sKNuooM.n.  I  wtjulil  like  to  ask  one  further  question  of  J)i\ 
Dunlap.  I  havcu't  hcaid  it  inciitloacJ,  but  I  am  fairly  familiar  with 
}  oni  ^^4lccss  on  talk  bac  k  tth^^i.?iuu  iu  the  hi<i;her  education  institutions 
iu  Okkihonia,  and  I  would  like  to  a^k  if  jou  liavo  any  plans  fovincor- 
l>ttrating  this  into  the  jjustsi'Lundary  vocational  technical  schools  in 
Oklahoma.  ,  .  ^ 

Di%  DisLxw  Yes.  sir,  ^Mr.  Chninmm.  Fii-sL  I  would  like  to  say  that 
tlio  loason  I  ha^en*t  particii)ated  in  the  recitation  is  because  I  am 
scheduled  to  appear  before  tlds  committee  on  May  8,  and  I  clnln*t 
want  to  blioot  my  gnu  this  uioiniiig  beoau&o  I  niigLt  not  ha^  o  anything 
to  shoot  then.  — ' 

Tui  idcntally,  I  be  appcMrhig^it  that  time  and  offering  a  state- 
hi^ui  and  lost  huony  on  behalf  of  the  executive  ofTicers  of  the  statewide 
boauhs  of  higher  odiuatioft  iu  iho  Nation,  an  association  of  idiancellors 
and  1  uiiiinibbioneis  of  hijLrhei  education  ami  directors  of  higher  educa- 
tiiAji  in  the  several  Stativs  about  40,  tlmt  have  statevvido  boards  for 
.coordinating:  and  plnnmngj^ostseooudary  education. 

Xow,  with  respect  to  join*  specific  .question,  Oklahoma  is  unique 
ill  the  development  of  closed  circuit  microwave  telev  ision  for  eduea-, 
tion  purposes.  We  ai:o  the  only  State  that  is  dovelopiiig  a  statwido 
s^}^tem  that  includes  conuectln^r  all  colleges  and  nnivei*sitics.  both 
l^ublic  and  px*ivate,  by  closed  circuit  microwave  where  the  student 
at  a  nmoto  location  from  a  campus  can  be  enrglled  in  the  cla,ss  as 
it  takes  place  on  the  campus  and  sec,  and  hear  and  talk  back*  and 
engage  In  the  class  goings-un  and  rocei  v  0  ci'cdif ,  residence  credit,  for  the 
*5\'ork  ho  is  onrolled  in,  as  though  he  were  on  the  campus. 
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Jyow,  our  legislature  hi  lOTO,  which  cUrcctcd  the  State  regents  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  a  technological  mcchanisni  whereby  edu- 
cation could  be  extended  off  campus  for  business  and  mdustry  gradu- 
ate education,  as  well  as  education  for  the  undergraduate  lower 
division  and  upper  division  The  logislatare  directed  that  the  regents 
not  only  establM  the  initial  s\stcm  which  had  bci^n  proposed,  .but  to 
plan  for  expansion  of  the  system  throughout  the  Stale,  not  onLv 
to  wniversities  and  colleges,  but  to  junior  colleges  and  area  vocatioual 
and  technical  schools  and  /nistitutes.  ^  , 

"We  liavo  developed  a  5-year  plan  for  full  expansion  of  this  system, 
and  wo  have  accomplished  3  phases  of  the  expansion  program,  so 
today  we  have  connected  27  campuses,  colleges,  and  univei-sities,  and 
there  arc  §  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  that  are  conneclod. 

Phases  4  and  5  will  wrap  up  the  further  extremities  of  the  areas 
of  tlie  State  institutions  that  are  not  now  connected,  so  eveiitually, 
within  2  ye^ii's,  if  our  funding  comes  on  through  from  the  State  on 
schedule,  we  will  have  connected  all  colleges  and  univei-sities  public 
and  private—incidentally,  the  private  m.stilufcions  are  coimccted 
alsor-and  all  of  the  area  schools  that  have  made  application  for  be- 
in;;  in— being  made  a  part  of  the  State  talk-back  television  svstcMu. 

Sir  Kisexhoo\T':r.  Thank  you  ver}'  nmch.  You  have  no  other  ques- 
tions? The  subcommittee  is  adjourned.  Thank  you  very  much, 

[Whereupon,  at  10:55  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recesspd,  to  rcconveno 
at  OTSO  a.m..  Tuesday,  March  25, 1975.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  ni  the  record  follo\vs:J 

VocATiox.VL  Administuatoks  ov  Pkxnsylvaxia.  ^ 

April  2,  JOlo. 

^hairmwK^^^^  and  Labor  Comviittcc,  V.i  Jlonse  vf  licprcsf^vta^ 

I)KAR  CoNOHKSSMA.s  I>EitKi>'s.  Xlic  liearliifrs  on  pcnainj;  lo^islntion  for  ItMliM-nl 
fumlins:  of  vprntioiinl  odaentlun  arc  of  givnt  yignincahoc  to  the  Aocational  xa- 
mm^viitovs  oi  Pennsylvania.  We  arc  al«a  concernod  w  tli  the  lack  of  repm  on- 
tation  from  Pcnnsvlvnnia  at  tlicso  Congressional  honrings.  We  nro  ox  romolj 
interested  in  the  ontconic  of  these  propowUs  which  may  well  «^<^<*^.j>\^;.^;;^\ 
nml  quality  of  voeatlonahtechnlcal  edncatiun  for  year.s  to  oome.  Ihe  Vocational 
"(lmluls;tratorH  of .Ponnsylvnnia  (VAP)  work  at  the  foca  lcvcl--whero  the 
no  ion  1^^^^^^^  is  the  respoaslbUity  for  plannln?:.  Imi  j?otiup:,  and  oiiorntm« 
vocational  schools.  This  IS  culminated  and  enhanced  by  job  plncomont  for 
vocatioiial  students,  all  at  moderate  costs. 

The  Vocational  Administrators  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  niooHnp:  hold  l-ohrn- 
nrv  20, 1075,  directed  the  foUowing  action  to  forward  to  jon  tlioir  opinion^  jis  o\- 
prksed  In  this  meeting.  Purthermore.  we  forward  tins  to  yon  as  the  vlew^  of 
VAP  and  most  hopefully,  those  ot  Pennsylvania's  l>lV>r^>"^*P^^^^ 

First,  however,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Vocational  Art  of  100.^  (I 
.SS-210)  and  snl»seqaent  nmendmcnts  provided  mncli  impetus,  for  s^atos  jinu 
local  districts  to  contrDmte  their  fuM  shuro  ^f  funds  iiocded  for  l>rou(l  w 
facilities  and.  employing  persoimel  iiecossary  to  implement  the  mont 
of  vocational  edncatiou  lu  secondary,  post  secondary,  ant  adidt  trnlnliiK  i  ro- 
>:rnms.  This  legislation  was  instrnmental  in  eniihlinfi  educators  to  eommee 
taxpayers  and  boards  of  edneatioa  to  invest  loenlly  in  this  ne;:looted  but 
much  needed  phase  of  oducntion.  Shico  vocational  education  liim  cnjoyc-d  Mib- 
stantiftlprogre?;s  under  P.L.  SS-210  as  amended,  and  sineo 
tioual  Association  proposal  does  not  differ  greatly  from  this  Act,  the  Vocntioiml 
Administrators  find  this  proposal  niowtacceptablehy  far. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  our  posithm  by  stating  the  following  po  ntn  ^ 

a.  M'e  support  the  traditional  fcdembstate  delis  eiy  syjtem  of  channeUng  .nnds 
to  local  districts,  a  .system  \Yhleh  has  been  effective  in  acldevmg  results  as  ovl- 
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rlencea  in  the  greatly  Increased  number  of  secondary  and  adult  persons  receiving 
quality  vocational  educfk^ion  since  lOOa.""  t  .  _> 

2.  We  ate  unalterably  opposed  to  the  coneept  of  revenue  shhnn^ 

3.  We  voice  opposition  to  removal  of  categorical  funding  \tltliin  the  Vocational 
x\ct.  We«,should  like  to  recommend  that  funds  for  vocational  education  be  appro- 
priated at  the  federal  level  with  reasonable  gui'delines  tu  a&suris  broad  (Hstrlbutiou 
for  all  special  emphasis  areas  at  the  local  level.  It  Is  at  tht?  local  level  that  needs 
are  must  apparent  and  undurutuod  and  every  eflTurt  i>hi>nld  be  exerted  to  uieet  these 
needs. 

4»  We  maintain  that  vocational  education  at  all  levels  should  be  lauglit  when- 
ever possible  iu  existing  facilities  designed  specifically  for  voijaMonal  education 
and  administered  under  public  control  by  established  certiaed  vocational 
ediicator^.  '  ^  ^ 

a  We  feel  tliat  limitations  shpuld  be  placed  upon  the-amouitt  of  money  used 
adrainistratively  In  disbursing  of  federal  funds,       ,  \ 

We  strongly  voice  objection  to  H.B.  17305  which  can  only  lea(|  to  unnecessary 
dnplicatlonoi!  facilities  and  serve  as  a  di\ergent  stimulus  at  a  tinip  when  a  more 
hamionicfiis  effort  is  so  vital,  to  vocational  education's  goals.  For  the  future  of 
vocational  edwcatlon,  passage  of  H.B,  17304  should  be  forthcoming  before  your 
AiigUbt  recess,  ^uur  heli)  in  realizing  this  endeavor  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
^  Very  truly  yours,   -        ^  \ 

Dakiel  a.  Gl*\kk, 

State  Prcsidcnf, 
Vocational  Adminisirat07'$  of  Pinmylvania.  ^ 
„  *    <,  \  ' 

AlETBOPOLIirAN  TULS.V  ClI.V^kllJKR  OF  CoXtMEUCE, 

•    I  2'«Mrt7  Oklahoma,  April  18, 1013. 

HoaCABLD.  rKBKlNfe,  *  '  »  \ 

.  Chairnmih  Conmtttce  on  Education  and  LaJ)or,  I^ayhuni  Ofllce  Buimiiig,  Wash- 
ington,D.Q.  ,  ^  \ 

huKU  Congressman  Perkins:  Since  Its  inception  in  1070,  Tuisa  Junior  College 
has  placed  an  important  role  In  our  eoiuinuuitj*s  economic  de\elupinent  efforts* 

^iJcciically,  TJC  has  been  uiost  helpful  in  arranging  courses  and  curriculum 
that  would  help  meet  the  nmnnower  skill  needs  of  cumpaules  locating  yr  expand 
lag  facilities  -within  the  Tulsa  area.  \ 

During, our  negotiations  with  flrnis  who  have  expressed  nn  Interest  h\  our  area, 
we  must— In  many  Instances— satisfy  their  concern  that  efficient  *,kllled  .mau- 
jKMVcr  i&  either  presently  available  or  can  be  supplied,  T.TC's  rcccptU  ene.^s  . . .  and 
their  ability  to  develop  programs  .  .  .  has  been  a  tremendous  help  to  i\s  jn  this 
regard.  '  * 

Ainonfc  those  nrms  that  liare  located  facilities  hi  XnLsa  and  who  have  l^enirttcd 
fn»m.XJiJ's  \  oca tlonal-teclin leal  capabilities  are  American  Alrliiu's,  :Metropolltan 
LifelnsuraiicuCo.KAvls  Rent  A  Car  and  Cities  Service, Oil  Company.  In  addition, 
a  number  uf  h>cal  firms  that  have  undergone  expan>iun  have  alsu  hencHtW  fr(»m 
TJCs  abUities  to  implenient  cuursea  and  curriculuui  tailored  to  their  pavtkular 
ucech:. 

Jn  summation,  ^JC  is  a  vital  'tpartncr"  in  Talsa«  economic  development 
efforts  .  ..»and  wo  wholeheartedly, support  Federal  prugrants  that^v\uuUl  provide 
unite  udetiuate  funding  for  post'Secohdary  vocational  technical  programs. 

^Ve  ^.^  'juld  respecthilUv  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  uf  the  remd  of 
Dr. Alfred  M,  rhillips'  appearance  befuru  thu  Subconanittije  uu  Vocational  Uduca- 
tionon  :Marcli20.  -         ^  ^  \ 

Sincerely,  *  ,  , 

CLYDKC.COLfc,  \ 

Executive  Vice  Presidctiit. 
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House  op  Eepresextatin  ks, 

SpBCOMMlTTER  OX  ElK^HENTAUV, 

SecoJcdaky,  and  Vocatiox^\l  Ei)udvnox 
oi^THE  Co^drriTEE  ox  Educatiox  a>cd  Labor, 

Tho  subcommittee  met  at  9:3G  a.m.,  pursuant  to  cull,  in  room  2i7o, 
Raybuni  House  Oflicc  Building,  Hon.  William  Lehman  presiding. 

Members  present :  Representatives  Terkins,  Heeds,  Lehman,  Risen^ 
hoover,  Mottl,  Hall,  and  Pressler. 

Staff  member  present:  .Yvoni)o  Franklin,  minority  legislative 
associate.      ^  7 

Chairman  Perkdts.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary-,  Sccondarv, 
and  Volitional  Education  will  come  to  order. 

Wo  -sviU  let  Dr.  Sheppard  ai.d  Ui\  Standridge  cuiue  up  fii'st  and  then 
wc  will  hear  from  Mr.  Lincoln.  , 

CoinoQh  up,  gentlemen. 

FirsHet  mo  state  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  distin- 
giushed  educators  here  before  this  couunittee  on  bUch  an  importunt 
subject  matter.  I  am  especially  phast-d  to  welcome  vou  liero  becaubo 
of  your  great  Congressman  fr.om  the  State  of,Florick,  Congressman 
Lelunan.  Congressman  Lehman  during  liIs  tcnme  oji  this  cuniniitt<c* 
has  contributed  as  mucli  as  any  other  uidi\  idtml  fur  tho  advancement 
of  all  oducatioa  in  this  country  at  the  eleuK'ntary,  .-ei-ondary,  auJ  the 
higher  education  level  and  is  now  w  oiking  at  tlie\  ocational  manpower 
level.  . 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  this  morning  to  ask  Congreb.sman 
Lehman  to  chair  tlieso  hearings. 

Come  on  over,  Congressman  Lehman. 

Wo  aio  -Yorking  on  a  bill  to  go  to  the  floor  today  ayd  we  liave  no 
better  mdividual  and  no  greater  American  than  Cungre^buian  Lehman 
to  pi  esido  at  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Leitmax.  Before  I  take  the  chairni*urs  cliair  X  j'ist  wQuld  like 
to  thank  Chairman  l^erkins  for  helping  us  bet  up  these  healings.  ]Ie 
has  done  a  fantastic  job  in  the  cbnirmanship  ot'tlus  coninutteo. 

Chairman  Phrkixs.  Tl/ankyon. ' 

lh\  LEiorAx  fpiesiding],  :>rr.  Stanridge  or  Di\  Sheppard,  whoe\ <.r 
wants  CO  get  started.  You  might  as  well  get  tlio  bliow  on  the  rcyad  a^ul 
stiow  them  how  good  "sVo  ai*e  iii  Dade  County. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  F.  STANDRIDGE,  STJIERINTENDENT,  VOCA.. 
TIONAL  AND  ADULT  ifDUCATION,  DADE^  COUNTY,  FLA. 

•:Mr.  SrAXDRmoE.  Thank  you.  Congressman  I^ohnmn.  ^ 

(827)  "  * . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  D^i\  Slicppard  ami  I  agreed  that  ^Ye  M'oukl  give 
a  brief  summary  of  what  lias  hmi  inoluued  in  oiir  tjtatenient  that 
has  already  been  received  by  tlxc  coiuiuittee,  Dr,  Slieppard  has  sug- 
gested that  since  lay  job  oxi  the  fufl-tlnio  basis  has  been  in  tlio  nr^a 
of  \ocational  and  adult  education  tliat  it  might  be  appropriate  if  \ 
would  .go  aliead. 

]\fr.  liEUAXAX,  "Without  objection,  the  a\  lit  ten.  testimony  will  bo 
included  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Standkiixik.  Thank  yoii/  * 
[Prepared  statement  refoi-rcd  to  follows:]  ^ 

PREmED  STATOrE>'T  OF  JoHN  J.  StANDUIDGE,  StPERIMK>'l)EXT,  VotATIOXAL 

A>'D  Adult  Education,  Dade  County,  Kla. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  problems  faced  by  Dade  County  are  similar  to  those  In  any  area  oC  this 
country.  The  present  fureniost  co^icem is  the  rising  unemployment  and  a  school 
d rollout  rate  in  excess  of  27%,  It  ih  suspected  that  thej>e  and  other  problems 
are  as?HOclated  In  one, wax  or  another  wltlV-fuctsi  and JCallu res  of  the  past  which 
include:     >  \ 

!•  Edneational  programs,  as  currently  stnictured,  ht*st  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  that  mUurlty  uC  students  who  \vHl  saiucday  become  college  graduates. 
It  has  not  glven^equal  uinpha^^is  to  meeting  the  educatlonarnee<ls  of  that  vast 
majority  of  sttulents  who  tvlll  attempt  to  obtain  employment  upun  .graduation 
from  high  school  aiu\  who  will  nevel*  be  college  graduates. 

2.  _Too  nmuv  tiorsoris  leaving ~ our- eUu cat tgual  syi^tein  are  deficient  in  tlie  basic 
ncadoinlc  skills  of  re|\ding,  writla^j^  and  computation.  ^ 

3.  Too  many  students,  are  lua\lng  public  schgwls  prior  to  graduating  from 
high  sehooh       4    '  , 

4.  Too  nmny  student$  fall  to  see  meaningful  relationships  between  what  they 
are«  l>€ing  aslced  to  leavn  In  school  and  w  hat  they  wiU  do  when  they  leave  the 
cducatiunal  syiitem.  This  is  true  of  thoi>e  who  remain  to  graduate  and  those 
who  drop  out  of  the  education  system. 

5.  Education  1ms  been  unrealistic  and  has  not  kept  pace  with  social  changes, 
rt.^uhing  in  large  numberb  of  unpiepared  a»  woU  as  under-educated  individuals. 

0.  Tt>o  many  persons  leave  our  edticatluual  .sy«tem  at  both  the  secondary  and 
iullcftiate  lu\feU  uuLMiuipped  \\ith  the  vocational  i>KiUf,,^olf  understanding,  career 
decision-making  skills,  or  even  the  desire  to  wrk, 

T,  The  groM'iug  needs  for  aiul  presence  of  M-omen  in  the  work  force  is  not 
rellected  In  educational  or  career  opportunities  portraye/1. 

The  growiiiij.  novds  for  conthuiing  education  on  the  part  of  aduUs  are  not 
being  adequately  met  by  our  current  sjiijjjms  of  public  educadon. 

0.  In.*5iiftiuit»nt  attention  ha,s  hucp  gl^un  tu  leuniing  opi>ortunities  outside  of 
the  strueture  of  formal  education.  ^    *  *^ 

UK  Vnai  high  sch*»oi  education  has  gi^eu  Insufflcltint  emphasis  to  educatioutU 
programs  at  the  suh-baccalanreate  degree  luvcl. 

The  Dade  County  rublic  Schuuls,  through  its  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Kducntlon,  endeavors  to  ^^tr^e  tao  comuiuiiltj  by  l>rovidiug  \ocatloual  ami  adult 
nlucallon  programs  that  are  de.slgnod  to  laalch  the  needs  of  ludl\ldiml.s  wlta 
liiose  of  business  and  Industry.  Programs  are  prodded  In  vocational  and  pre 
\«»caUunul  for  in-scliool  >outh:i  a.s  a^  sut-atiunal  and  genoral  nlucatiou  fur 
on t«of- school  youths  and' adults. 

V0CAT10^•AIl  EDUCATION  ^R0<5UA^tS 

Tlie  nmjor  gojd^f  sotatioual  education  pn^graais  provided  tlrrough  the  pade 
Ctinniy  rubllu  Schools  ij>  to  prepare  person.^  uf  .nil  ages  fur  ust-ful  t ui pi u,v incut. 
\ucaiionui  pro^jrauus  are  j»urpu>ely  dc^ii;^ied  to  lielp  gl\u  definite  iiurpose  and 
aicnnlng  to  oduoaiion  l»y  rclatlnj;  traiaine  to  sju'clfic  qccupallonal  goals.  Tro- 
iixaias  are  dt-.^lgned  to  bo  inure  inclusive  than  just  training  for  job  skills,  but 
ai^o  hy  developing  ubilitlc.>,  iUKb'rsiaudln^s,  attltiuUs,  work  habits,  and  apprecl- 
ationb  whlc'lt.  evutrijuto  tu  a  satiaf,\  iug  and  H'**^<l^i^ti^e  life,  Vucatiuual  Educa- 
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tloa  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  legislation  governl^ng  vocational  educa- 
tion is  designed  to  provide  programs  a£  career  awareness  for  students  in  grujles 
(KHiUimtlonal  exploratory  programs  for  junior  Uigii/uUddle  school  students, 
and  programs  of  occupational  specialization  for  students  at  the  senior  high  and 
.post-secondary  level.  Adult  programs  are  also  offered  in  wiiich  training  is 
provided  ior  both  the  employed  and  temporarily  unemployed,  ^ 

*'In*school  youth  vocational  program    ^,  *^  \ 

All  21  senior  high  schools  offer  one  or  more  occupational  programs  while  all 
of  Uade  County's  39  junior  high  schools  had  at  least  one  program  offering.  Com* 
prehenslve  programs  in  occupiatibnal  instruction  were  featured  ih  nine  com- 
prehensive senior  high  schools  and  live  comprehensive  junior  high  schools,  while 
specialized  programs  were, offered  at  two, special  school  centers,  feacur^ng  agri* 
cult  lire  and  aviation  mechanics.' 

During  the  school  year  of  1974-75,  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  senior 
high  vocational  job  preparatory  coui:ses  totallied  13,000,  which  was  an  increase 
of  4.3%  over  1973-74.  This  increase  in  overall  membership  represents  ^.8% 
of  students  presently  enrolled  in  grades  10  through  12.  Actual  increase  in  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  for  1074-75  in  the  junior  high  exploratory  program  \vas 
^Ai>0  while  students  snrolled  for  1074-75  in  tlie  senior  jcb  preparatory  program 
Increased  by  2,377.  A  grand  total  increase  of  students  at  both  junior  high  and 
senior  high  scliools  was  11,147  for  1974-75.  In  all,  849  teachers  provided  voca^ 
tlonal  courses  in  the  fields  ot  vocational  business,  distributive,  technical  and 
lieaUh,  agriculture,  home  and  family  education,  trade  and  industrial,  and  diver- 
.sifled  occupations  to  students  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels.  Well  over 
(i,000  additional  vocational  students  in  250  cooperative  i)rograms  were  provided 
work  experience  and  on-the-job  training  activities  earning  an  average  of  $2.75 
an  hour,  in  cooperation  with  over  5Q0  Dade  County  employers.  

Adult  vocational  program 

, Vocational  programs  were  provided  for  adults  during  1974-75  by  204  full-time 
and  1,099  part-time  instructional  staff  members  at  20  school  centers  and^at 
numerous  non-school  centers  located  throughout  the  county. 

I>nrlng  1974-75,  approximately  35,600  adult  students  enrolled  in  adult  voca- 
tional distributive,  healthy  home  economics,  business  and  trade  and  industrial 
classes.  These  students  represented  ovjer  95,000  course  registration  and  approxi- 
mately 3.8  milUoh  student  hours  of  attendance  In  1,800  separate  classes. 

Vocational  courses  are  provided,  for  08  handicapped  persons  in  six  different 
areas  in  cooperation  Tvlth  Goodwill  Industries,  Eleven  different  vocational  couj^cs 
are  provided  in  the  Dade  County  Stockade  and  the  City  of  ^anii  Jail  to  ,238 
Incar.cera  ted  individuals. 

Since  the  enactment  ot  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  in,  lite, 
the  Dade  County  School  System- has  provided  training  through  this  Act.  How- 
ever, with  the  recent. passage  of  the  .Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA),  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  program  has  been  re- 
placed and  now  is  being  operated  under  CPiTA. 

Presently,  there  are  th^ee  skill  centers  operating  under  CETA  in  coordina- 
tion with  tlie  Manpower  Area  Planning  Council.  These  three  centers  offer  10 
^different  courses  berving  485  individuals. 

Oi:^.EaAL  ADULT  EDUCATIOX  PROGRAMS 

,  4n  addition  to  vocational  education,  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools  operates 
a  general  adult  education  program  w  hldi  provides  adults  of  tlie  community  with 
the  ppportunlty  to  continue  learning  in  a  growing,  changing  society.  Glassies  are 
organized  to  afford  adults  the  opportunities  for  personal  improvement  and  en-* 
rlchment  and  to  enabic  them  to  i)articipate  morO  effectively  as  citizens  in  our 
society.  Elementary  cdutntlon  opportunities  are  provided  for  adults  who  are 
see|:ing  the  fundamental  Vasic  skills  nccemry  foit  advancement  beyond  the 
literacy  stage  of  e^l\icatlon.  Classes  also  are  offered  in  which  credits  may  be 
eariied  toward  a  high  school. diploma  or  be  used  to  satl-sfy  certain  educational 
l)rcreqnlsltes  which  are  necessary  for  successful  occupational  preparation. 

TiiG  past  and  prospective  growth  of  the  general  adult  education  program  in 
Dade  fouuty  is  based  on  factors  of  steadily  rising  popidntion,  particularly  !n 
older  age  groups ; 'more  leisure  time,  and  changing  levels  of  technological  deveU 
onment  within  existing  occupations. 

^    „   •62-0{J^75— VOI.2  C 
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General  adult  education  programs  were  proviaea  at  the  Llndsey  Hopkins 
Educatioji  Center,  at  theiEngUsh  Center  and  at  16  other  Sauit  eaucatipu  centeri> 
located  throughout  Pade  County.  In  all,  GOO  Instructional  staff  members  offered 
over4,TOO  classes  in  whlcii  40.000  diffei*ent  adult  students  enrolled  during  1974-75, 
XliC'beetuilentsj  repre:bcntiiid  approximately  120,000  course  registrations  and  over 
three  million  hours  o£  cla^s  attendance.  <  n 

Jligh  school  credit  programs  provided  an  opportualty  for  adults  to  earn  a 
.high  school  diploma.  One  thousand  five  hundred  (1,500)  adults  completed  .tlu< 
iequireineut  for  an  equiyalency  diploma  during  the  1074-75  school  year.  Adult 
basic  education  classcb^  ^hcld  in,  75  locations  throughout  the  country,  serv(»d 
.approximately  17,500  additional  adults. 

Xerograms  for  senior  (^lUzcns,  started  during  the  1968-60  school  year,  has 
expanded  rapidly  with  the  influx  of  multiple-unit  dwellings  which  concentrate 
this  steadily  rising  .population  group  within  such  facilities.  This  year  12,500  . 
older  people  participated  Jn  programs,  brought  directly  to  them^^herc  they  resido, 

sjpECIAL  PROGKAMS  AKD  SERVICES 

Some  of  ^he  special  pr<)grams  and  services  offered'by  the  Dade  County  Tublic 
Schools  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  vocational  educational  opportunities 
tor  in-school  yt)uths  and  adults  a  re  as  f  oUow's : 

^1  prouravy)d  IcanHng]  Moratory  was  developed  to  provide  students  with 
Individual  instruction  on,  both  remedial  and  advance  levels  In  basic  skDls  and 
subject  matter  areas.  This  laboratory  provides  services  to  wc-11  over  15,000  adult 
students  annually,         I  ^  ^,     ,  ,  . 

Veterans  trainina  has  been  approved  as  a  part  of  the  adult  occupational  instrur- 
tiuaprogram  wlUeh  is  uutier  the  \  ietiiiua  KUA  Yetfranj>  Knuljn.stnient  AsnistancQ 
Act  of  1974.  SiaCe  July  |  of  1070,  425  v^jterans  have  been  enrolled  in  various 
programs.  I  *  ,  ,  .  ,  * 

Vocational  rehaUliiati&rv  iraininff  has  been  provided  for  700  persons  who  are 
referred  to  tjie  adult  division  by  the  Florida  Rehabilitation  Office. 

A  denial  ro^CiircJi  Miio  ha3  been  established  through  the  cfTorts  of  local 
dentists,  the  Dade  CoUn  y  Public  Schools  a^d  Metropolitan  Dade  County.  In 
1074-75.  this  program  provided  training  for  28  dental  assistants  and  post- 
graduate training  for  101  dentists  in  Dade  County.  As  mlrt  of  the  training  pro- 
gram forthe  year,  2.000  welfare  patients  received  deatal  ^are. 

Adult  guidance  service  is  being  provided  in  each  adujlt  center  in  x^'hich  Individ- 
ual appraisal,  inforihation  .services,  counseling,  placei;ient  and  student  follow  up 
are  provided.  Service  is  provided  by  17  full-time  counselors  and  35  part-timo 
coMnselors  who  have  counseled  with  80,000  adult  students  in  1971-75.  As  a  part  of 
thlg  service,  24,100  adult  students  were  tested.  The  adidt  placement  service  which 
provides  a  centralized  JolJ  placement  service  fo;r, those  adult  students  who  com 
plete  their  courses  or  who  need  employment  while  attending  school  reported 
G,O07'placements.  i  .  „  *  , 

School  i7uluatnt  cducatipn  proomms  provide  for  the  effectiveness  of  all  trade 
and  industrial  education  programs.  This  program  links  the  Fchools  and  indu^ 
try  in  a  mntuallv  cQOperativo  effort.  Ou-thc-job  work  experience  is  expanded  to 
become  a  purUon  of  all  applicable  trade  and  indu.strlal  education  programs.  Stu- 
(leats  who  have  demonstrated  job  readiness  are  recommended  for  job  placo 
nients  by  their  instructori>*  County  v\ide  vooatiunal  teacher  courdir)ators  maKe 
placements  and  provide  sppervlsiun  of  the  student  on  the  job.  Maay  of  the^e 
cooperative  Job  placemcntsjlead  to  full  time  employmeut  upon  grtiduatlon. 

BmpUmhiUtu  skills  proar(imi>  are  ci>aduvtud  in  37  i^ooomlnry  school.*?.  This  t.vpo 
of  program  is  plannwl  to  vecome  an  integral  part  vt  all  junior  and  senior  high 
vocational  course  offerings^  Tht?  training  objectives  of  tljis  program  are  to  develop 
the  Imsic  skills,  knovvledRO,  values,  and.attltude^s  rerjuirod  to  obtain  and  hold 
jobs  or  receive  job  promotion.  '  ^     ,  ,  rt, 

hivinff  WitncKs  Proptam  U  .sponsored  (>'ooperati\  ely  h>  the  Greater  Miami  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  proyides  teaclurs  and  counselors  with  successful  young 
people  who  nmke  informal' Ti&lts  to  classruoms.  Emphasis  of  the  program  is  to 
encnnrage  students  to  stay  In  .sdiool,  to  improve  attitudes  towards  study  and 
work,  and  to  stimuliitc  interest  in  skills  training. 

Ocoupatwnalr  SpeatdiHts  tira  persons  .selected  from  business  and  indnsti^v  to 
work  witii  guidance  and  uunu^oliug  perb'^nnel  ia  pun  Ming  vocational  InformaHon 
to  parents,  jteachers,  and  .students  at  the  high  schuol  and  adult  level.  To  drt^c. 
tlierc  are  72  such  persoas  employed  in  theDade  County  Public  Schools. 
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Placcmerft  «crrfcw— All  students  who  have  complutetl  thetjcivainlng  and  are 
ready  f6r  employment  liiay  register  with  the  Placement  Setrvice  located  at  the 
Llndscy  Hopkins  Education  Center  for  assistance  in  securing  a  position.  There  Is 
no  charge -for  this  service.  In  addition  to  this,  22  placement  specialists  provide 
lilaoement  to  stndents  enrollect  In  secondary  programs. 

Job  entry  program  i)ernilts  a  student  who  has  reached  the  age  ot  16,  completed 
the  eleventh  gnide,  and  has  completed  the  courses  reqiAred  for  graduation,  to 
suhstiti\te  288  hours  of  supervised  work  experience  for  a  ^inlt  of  (fredit  up  to  a 
maximum  of  liye  credits,  Presently,  Uiere  are  480  students  participating  in 
this  program,     "  ^  ♦  / 

lu  a  Vecsnt  comprehensive  survey  of  vocational  education  in  Dade  Countv  that 
was  conducted  hy  Walter  M,  Arnold  Associates,  it  \^as  reported  that  in'order 
to  meet  the  lahor  market  demands  and  the  student  Interest  and  desire  for  voea- 
tional  education  programs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  vocational  enroll- 
ments over  an  eight  year^pcriod  to  '^0%  of  students  enrolled  in  grades  10  through 
In  1973,  .  the  Dade  County  School  Board,  rppognizing  the  tremendous  need^f 
to  expand  the  vocational  educational  programs  at  all  levelsj,  approved  the 
Xollowiug:  *'  » 

^^.  An  objective  for  the  school  system  foi^  substantial  expenslon  of  vocational 
education  for  adnlts  as  well  as  a  goal  of  40%  enrollment  of  the  students  lu 
grades  10  through  12  ln  vo(Jatlonal  education  by  1980.* 

2.  Full  development  of  career  education  programs  ^vith  special  empht^sls  on 
carper  exploration  at  the  Junior  hlgU  level. 

8.  Establishment  of  at  least  six  shared  time  regional  vocational  technical  cen- 
ters according  to  a  master  plan  that  was  developed  by  the  administration  at  a 
projecte<l  cost  of  $40  million.  As  an  Inftlal  step  toward  this  goal,  the  Bo'anl  au- 
thori2e<l  the  establishment  of  three  shared-tlu.ie  reglopal  vocational  centers.pend- 
Ing  availability  of  funds.  The  Hrst  of  the  threct  centers  are  to  be  located  lu  the 
South  Dade  vicinity,  the  second  is  to.  he  located'  lu  the  nor  them  end  of  Dade 
County  and  the  thinl  Is  planned  for  the  west  central  part  of  the  county, 

4,  Transportirtlon  for  all  students  to  the  closest  comprehensive  high  school 
beginning  with  the  3973-74  sc)iool  year. 

5.  The  exprnslon  and  improvement  of  vocational  facilities  at  21  senior  high 
schools,  the  George  T,  Baker  Aviation  School  and  the  Miami  Agricultural  School 
at  nn  appro':^lmate  cost  oC^six  million.  I 

In  addition,  tlie  !BoarU  authorized  that :  ' 

1,  At  least  ^200,000  each  year  for-,threo  jears  as  a  commitment  for  the  puqiose 
of  veniodeling  existing  classroouis  and/'or  laboratories  lafo  carter  exploratory 
cluster  laboratories. 

2.  Transportation  for  studenJts  attemling  shared  tiftie  arta  vocational  tfclniKal 
centers  .be  provided  In  such  a  way  that  there  would  he  no  delay  or  proMvni  In 
traufjportlng  students  from  their  homo  schools  to  the  shared-time  facllltiosl 

VUma  for  107^>-7C,  which  arc  subject  to  available  Cimds,  are  a.s  foUott.s . 
Xo  continue  the  duvelopnitnt  and  hnplcniontatl uu  ot  the  cnreer  education  pru- 
grnmvK  tlirongii  po^t  »secuudari'  and  adult  at  an  anticipated  approximate  cu^t 
6f$l.M  mllllQii,  -  V 

2,  Trovlde  additional  support  staff  and  facilities  fur  the  development,  repro- 
ductlon,  storage  and  lU.^tributlon  of  votatioual  and  guneVal  adult  currionhini 
nect'S.sary  for  the  eontlnni'd  expansion  of  \otatIonal  education,  Thlh  \t>  to  be  at 
,an  approximate  cost  of  $000,000. 

3'  Kxpaud  staff  development  serv  ices  for  vocational  and  adult  (jducniiuu  »vach- 
en>  and  teachers  of  stliools  who  pi*o\Jde  curctr  education  programs  at  the  ehi- 
ftientary.  Junior  high  inul  .sinlor  high  WvaU,  at  i\a  approxhnatc  cost  of  §7 0,000. 

A\  In  Addition  to  iUi  cxpan.slon  of  careir  edijcation,  expand  vocational  luluca- 
tlon  at  the  secondary  \v\  tl  ius  \\oll  a.s  '  tUu  aduU  lc\  tl.  It  lt>  phmacd  to  employ  an 
additional  JOO  full  tin.o  cM4ul\idiiit  tiachens  tx>  ftci\u  a  piojcctt-d  additionai  lo,-. 
000  students  at  the  Junk»r  senior  liigh  lc\vl.*v  at  a  projected  cust  uf  appruxuuateiv 
T,2  million  dolhR-s, 


*  Vocational  Education  in  thiJ*  case  racann  thojie  coursps  that<are  dcilgncd  to  prepare 
ttuOcnts  (ot  spcclflc  job  skills  m  ixu  occupation  »ir  cluster  of  ucnipatluna.  at  lca»t  at  th© 
«ntry  luveK  but  by  the  timo  tKe>  leave  the  rtgular  hltfU  school  at/or  before  graauatluu. 
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1  ttECOMMEKpXTIOKS  ^ 

'  The  iininet  student  needsj  as  reflected  on  the  following  chart,  shows  a  dramatic 
number  6t  students  at  the  jup'lor  high»  senior  high,  and  post-secondary  level 
^♦ho  aVe  not  able  to  tt\ke  advantage  high  quality  ^ocaUonal  education  prq- 
grauis.  It  Is  projected  In  the  1075-7G  school  year  tl\at^25,500  students  at  tUe 
junior  high  level  will  not  be  able  to  take  pre-vocatlonal  programs,  and 
senior  high  stud^n^a  wiU  not  jparUcipate  In  vocational  job  Preparatory  i^Qgrams; 
afid  for  those  who  have  left  Uje  regular  K~12  sch-iol  program,  32,i80  persons 
tfriU  not  be  served  in  gainful  employment  vocatlonal.educaUou  program. 
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1974-75  1975-76 
(cuirent)      (projected)  ^ 


PrtvocaUonaJ  pfO|ramr(iradej7-9):  g.  266  65,000 

•  Potinlfal  prtvocjlfonal  tnrollmtnl^90  pirctnl  o»  lolal  above)   57,  m  oc,  wu 

.  *   Actual  •nrollmint  In  prtvocationi!  prof rimi^  -   f  ^  ^' 

Unmet  nted: (potential  Icttv^tual-erfroHmiftiD  X  t-  ^^'^^  """^ 

SstDndiry  p rogrami  (kradei  lO-iO :  cc  q27  55, 300 

Tolafjchool  enrollment  <iradesjl>-12)„—..  :---v"V;;;;;;m;VfiV;;V'" 

Potential  $ec«hdiry  enrollment  in  felnful  emploi/ment  vowtionil  programs  ^57  per-             ^  ^^^^^^ 

mill  $wo?di??^^^^^^^^^^  12'  i§{  li^x 

t    MhiJt  needj  (potential  less  Ktuil  enrollment)   23, 5Q1  awi 

Po$l-$econdaryproram$:^^^   628,900  661,000 

*  pStenyil  tSvsecondirV^^^  312  52.  m 

A<tSr*pSt?s«5Sdi^i^  woiuilrt^n  ^  19  090  20. 100 

programs..-.  v/r— v.r-"";;  -       a\*212  32.780 

*  Unmet  needs, (potential  I»m  actSal  en^dlment)..-^   '^''"^   - 

'  " 

Roalbang  the  needs  for  Improving  and  expanding  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  J>ado  County.  \Nhlch  Is  typlc?il  of  many  ^metropolitan  aroas  hijoiigli^ 
put  the  country,  Uio  following  recommeudatioiis  are  made  for  the  committee  b 

"^^1^  The^n^^      of  the  present  appropriations  shoiHd  he  at  least  'doubled  in  fib 
ture  vocational  eauQjitJon  legislation.  In  order  to  accomplish  tlie  ini^«TJoses  ^^^^ 
-teu-vear  master  plan  fpr  Vocational  EducaUon,  the  construction  of  facilities  "lone 
woiiUl  coT  of  w>.ich  very  I  ttle,  If  any.  ^tnlernl  funds 

are  now  available.  If  federal  fundsAvere  made  ava  lable  on  a  50  Percent  ma teh^ 
Ing  basis,  th^  Bade  County  School  System  alone  could  require  more  than  §23.(»0.- 
m  In  onlerHo  IqipTernQnt^ts  plan  for  provldhig  vocational  education  for  stu- 

^  '"^Tha*^^^^^^^^^^^  m  advance  In  onfer  to;glve  stat.  and  Ic^^^ 

school  systems  ample  time  for  planning.  It  is  extremely  ^diniciilt.  If  not  lmi>os. 
slble  to  develop  a  proper  plan  aftd  then  effectively  Implement  that  pi a;^  when  it 
«erlala  whether  or  not  funds  will  b*e  available  before  the  schoo^  year  be- 
gins.  It  Is  estimated  thabJItom  20  to  25  percent  of  tlie  funds  could  be  uj^ed  for 
'  other  purposes  If  ample  time  were  given  for  plaimh^g.  mh 
Is  That  single  bill- for  vocaUonal  education,  similar  to  the  AVA  proposed  bill, 
be  mloptc'^  nn.l  that  Uie  fmportant  (^lements  of  proposed  bills  be  Incorporated  Into 

^^^4  Because  of  our  past  successful  experiences  Qt  providing  a  strong  link  of  Fed- 
erai/state  and  Loeil  relationships.  It  is  recbmmendecl.that  a  single  tede^^ 
a  single  state  agenc;*  admlnl^er  the  vocational  education  legislation  as  conducted 
at  the  local-level. 


"^5  If ^^he  proper  finaitclal  resources  were  made  available  to  the  public  school 
svstem  thrbughout  thlo  nation  ti  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  propar  ng 


at  thrprescn  ttae.  Mucfi  o£  thl^  money  could  be  used  to  Piovent  tho  un^.ni  loy- 
me  1  problem  ratlier  tlmn  to  provide  a  remedial  aprroaoh  to  an  aging  problem. 
'  Wo  will  never  be  able  to  solve  tUo  unemployment  problem  imless  we  can  start 
at  ttfe  early  stages,  fcven  at  the  elementary  level  with  programs  of  career  a ware- 
ne«rtc  be  Mlowel  at  tlic-Jtjnlor  high  level  with  career  exploratoi?  programs 
O     Sml  at  tho  sfclilor  Wglu  lySt-secondary.  and  adult  level  with  career  development 
gPJJ(^"  or  skill  training  progrrfins.    ^  ■  ^  . 
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Mr.  Staxdridoe.  I  j]^st  ^i•oulcl  simply  like  to  bay  I  appreciuto  tlio 
oppoiiunity  of  boiu^  Ublcodito  appear  before  the  ^ubcoimiiitteo,  I  Imd 
an  opportunitv  last  April  of  appearing  at  one  of  the  oversight  hear- 
ing m  Raleigh,  N.C.,  audi  enjoyed  that  experience.  ' 

To  got  ri«jht  on  ^Yith,the  problem  at  hand,  wo— as  most  of , the  mom- 
bei-s  certainly  ara  aware  of— have  a  real  problem  incur  country  today 
and  It  is  made  up  of" several  kinds  of  sitiuttious.  We  have  a  high  dvop- 
.out  rate  of  students  in  our  school  systems.  I  think  in  Dade  County 
alone  we  have  about  a  27  percent  dropout  rate  of  btudents  who  entered 
the  seventh  grade  wlio  did  not  for  some  reuv^on  or  another  graduate 
from  hieh  school.  This  to  mo  is  an  appalling  number  of  btudent:>,  a 
veiy  high  percentap:e  of  students  that  are  dropping  out  of  our  educa- 
tional institution.  These  students  when  they  drop  out  are  unpivpared 
to  face  the  world  of  work,  they  are  unprepared  to  face  tlie  bocioty  in 
which  we  are  living  in  today.  The  eduaitional  program  obviousl^'lias 
not'been  relevant  to  the  needs  O'f  ma  ny  of  these  students. 

Til©  pi^blem  of  the  rising  unemployment  ib  another  real  problem, 
We  have  with  U9  this  morning  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  feel  honored  to  have  tla^ 
opportunity  of  working  with  him  in  a  cooperative  relationship  to  try 
to  solve  soine  of  the  problems  that  the  school  system  failed  to  solve  and 
that  is  the  rising  pool  of  unemployed  after  they  Icav  e  the  school  system 
and  after  they  become  adults  and  after  they  become  heads  of  I'lousc- 
holds  and  have  rather  major  responsibilities. 

Wo  have  a  real  drug  problem.  Dr.  Sheppard  being  the  luiinanitarlan, 
that  he  is  and  being  in  the  medical  profession  might  want  to  say  a  few 
wOTrds  about  the  drug  problem  and  how  it  relatcb  to  the  relevancy  of 
education* 

^  We  have  a  high  crime  rate  in  all  of  our  metropolitan  areas  and  it 
seems  to'begettin<;woi*^e, 

In  my  paper  I  have  alluded  to  and  ^?i\en  some  statistics  about  \\hat 
the  Dade  County  school  systoin  is  attempting  to  do  and  doing  and 
hopefully  what  they  vviirbe  al)leJ;o  do  in  the  future  in  regard  to  the 
future  plans.  I  don  t  intend  to  repeat  what  is  already  inoluded  in 
the  statement  except  to  highli^:})t  the  fact  that  wo  recognize  as  the 
school  system  and  as  the  board  of  education  some  of  these  problems 
and  are  try^n/j  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  to  solve  these  ])rob]oins. 

Tlie  board  has  taken  some  very  affirmative  and  i^ositiv  c  action,  and 
about  2  years  ago'at  this  time  in  Ami!  1073  thoy  aijjiroved  a  board 
auction  that  would  make  it  possiblp  for  40  ])ercent  of  all  students  on- 
'rolled  in  senior  high  school  i;rojrrf\ins  to  have  the  oi)portmilty  for 
vocational  eiluration  ofFci'ings.  Along  with  that  thoy  a]>prove'd  the 
establishment  of  ^i.x  nnare  time  area  \ocati(jnal  toclinioal  centers  to  bo 
built  in  Iho  countv 'Tliroc  of  those  alrojnl\  ha^xo  boon  budiroted  in  the 
next  5  voais,  tho  fi*st  ono  iii  nlroadv  boin^r  planned  bv  the  anbitoots 
and  will  hocomidotod  and  constrin^tion  will  ]>o  .started  rather  quickly. 
Tlonofullv  it  xvill  b(  roinplotod  within  a  period  of  12  to  18  months. 

Tho  f5H>ool  svstom  has  cinplo\od  approxiiuatolv  100  oducational 
srecialists.  An  occnnational  snoclnHst  is  u  part  of  a  foam  of  other 
^rm'danoo  and  counsoliuir  staft'  but  their  niai(»r  rosnousihilitv  is  to  pro- 
vido  tlio  fjofiiT)a(ionAl  rouu^olinij  that  Ikns  horotoforo  Ix^on  voj-v  nuich 
nonrloirled.  Those oi  ounailoT'al  sr»oiinlists  are  poonlo  who  are  not  oduca- 
tqrs  per  so*  many  of  <lH»m  do  not.ovon  havo  a  dovroo.  but  Ihov  an*  ivr- 
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tifi<5(l  and  they  arc  paid  just  like  any  other  teacher  aiul  their  cxucrtigo 
comes  from  biisinebb  and  iiidu&ti;\.  they  relate  to  the  students  bccaiiso 
tlioy  have  been  there,  they  ha\o  Iiad  the  experi^^ncc  in  biisiness  and 
Jndustiy  and  they  arc  able  tu  aiibwcr  the  i  cal  hard  questions  ns  to  what 
is  required  to  get  a  job,  what  are  you  going  to  have  to  do  to  prepuro 
yoiii^elf  and  this  typc'of  thing.        ,  ,      .     i  i 

The  board  has  also  approved  long  range  cari'cr  .education  plans 
wliich  involve  a  career  awareness  program  at  the  elementary  level 
to  jstart  making  btudents  aware  of  what  c\hicatio(i  is  all  about.  IMany 
students,  in  fact  I  would  say  probably  most  stuijeuts,  have  no  under- 
stiindinic  of  wliv  education  is  cAen  necessary  and  this  begins  at  the 
lelqmeutary  level.  Poi"  many  >tudentb  they  start  developnig  a  failure  , 
/  pattern  because  they  are  not  inoti\  ated,  they  have  no  interest  m  what  ^ 
they  are  learning,  they  sec  no  iclc\aiice  to  what  they  niiglit  be  donig 
lareron  hilife.  ,        '  / 

^0  the.  careoi'  awareness  pro^^ram  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  make  stu^ 
dents  aware  of  the  iinportance'of  arithmetic,  Englirlu  u  kiu  e  and  ihh 
other  types  of  programs  that  are  offered  at  the  elementary  U'\el  and 
thpv  learu  thei>e  things  not  in  isolation  but  a?  a  part  of  an  ovei'jill 
n\fm  tluit  fits  into  some  typo  of  an  occupational  pattern.  Simulated 
Jaboratorii-.  ha\e  bccin  set  up  so  that  students  can  experience  souip  of 
the  things  that  a  dental  assistant  or  a  dentist  niiglit  do.  They  got 
ail  understanding  of  what  an  engineer  might  do.  Tliey  go  thmugli 
some  actual  hvirn-by-doing  kinds  of  experiences  at  the  elem(?ntary 
level.  'JTlioy  have  people  from  the  outride  that  n^piv.stMit  cu|/ations 
to  come  in  and  talk  w  Itli  them  tmd  answer  qiict>tlous  about  the  ^ocnpa- 
tipn.  They  ha\  e  access  to  ivsoiipces,  film  strips,  hooks  which  are  written 
at;  thoir  level  tlmt  tell  about  oe(;iupational  olTerings. 

Theiv  at  the  junior  high  leyel  they  take  a  step  forward  and  get  in- 
volved witfftian  exploration  ^tage  at  th*.  point  where  students  hegMi 
to  explore  some  of  tht»  dilTeront'kinds  of  ocuiuations  a  littlf^  bit  more 
iif  depth.  At  this  le\el  thvv  do  not  become  involved  wit|i  specified 
skill  training  as  much  as  ^hcy  become  iiuolved  with  th(?  doinir  of 
soiuo  of  the  laboratory  t\pe  ex'pH'ience^,  the  hands  on  oriented  types 
of  activities  that  are  inv(;lved.  Thin  further  strengtlion^  their  abil- 
ijTv  to  make  career  deeislpns  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  senior 
school  level  we  start/  going  into  more  of  a  specializ.ition  activity 
\vith  those  students  who  vinit  to  prepare  and  more  niO\  c  hito  the  pin- 
fpssional  ratd<s— the  docfors,  the  lawyers,  the  tencliois.  ami  so  forth. 
They  fiegan  taking  ad^antage  of  those  kin ds  of  cour>cs  that  would 
1  letter  proi)a re  them  for  (luittypeof  activity.  / 
-  Also  I  might  noint  tl  is  out,  that  many  of  the  studynt^  who  want 
to  become  i)r()fe.'^sional  beisoiib  may  also  want  to  t.i\e  advantage  of 
cjertaln  vocational  ofi'er(ngs  and  it  is  posMblo  to  do  b.Otli  today,  it  ih 
i^ot  an  eithor/or  situatirpn.  As  y\e„  ist lengthen  our  guidance  and  conn- 
j^eling  ])rograin,  as  we  chaiure  the  iniaire  (»f  \  ot^atio^a^  xdu<^ation,  hope- 
fully wo  \\\\\  be  reachiog  inoiv  of  the  brighter  sludeuts  that  would 
take  advantage  of  that  oifportunity. 

i  Then  of  course  at  the\p().st>econ(larv  hnel  we  have  progi*ams  at  the 
fjistrict  level— in  fact,  it  ^is  mentioned  in  the  statement.  ^Ve  also  have 
strong  rf)nutiunitv  colW/r  piogram  in  Dade  County  that  we  co- 
(^perate  withyery  eirective|y. 
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These  are  some  of  the  tlxilftgs  that  the  school  board  has  taken 
action  on  in  a  positive  niuniicr.  Dade  County  is  a  vor^  large  school 
system,  it  is  the  sixth  largest  scli,ool  district  I  guess  in  tho^Natiou, 
1  was  mentioning  to  Dr.  Bhcppard  just  before  looming  to , the  tablo 
that  it  is  amazing  that  school  board  members  can  ruall>  get  in>ol\ed 
in  tlio  curriculum,  the  instructional  program,  with  the  probleiiis  of 
the  real  emergency  type  problems  that  iieeui  to  take  most  of  their 
time  and  in  most  ca^cs  Jo  not  iududu  the  hibtiuctiunal  cuuiponent. 

It  is  desegregation,  it  is  the  drug  problem,  it  is  the  air-conditioning 
of  buildhigs,  it  is  the  need  (or  new  facilities  and  all  of  these  kinds  of 
things  that  don't  even  touch  on  the  instructional  program.  So  I 
hope  that  I  have  had  an  opportauity  ou  this  trip,  and  I  thiiik  I  have, 
to  give  Dr.  Sheppard  a  little  bit  better  insight  as  to  some  of  the 
l)roblems  that  ue  are  having.  Bill,  of  coui-sc  }ou  hiow,  being  chair- 
inan  of  the  school  board  at  one  time,  what  I  am  talk,  g  about.. 

Well,  what  are  some  of  the*  roinecVK'^?  Lot  me  get  i  Ight  into  that  and 
we  will  talk  about  that  a  little  bit.  I  think  I  made  five  general  state- 
ments in  terms  of  some  of  the  solutions. 

I  might  refer  you  quickly  to  page  12  of  the  statement  w  heie  we  listed 
a  chart  showing  some  of  the  uiunet  needs.  I  tliluk  this  is  very  ilhistni- 
tivo  of  some  of  the  impact  that  \ve  are  talking  about,  soiiie  of  the 
need. 

Weliavefor  the  1975-76ycar  inpre\ocatIoual  programs  a  total  iichool 
enrollment  of  65,000  just'iu  those  three  gni  Jes  7  througli  0.  At  least 
90  percent  of  that  group  shoiilj  be  cxpobcd  or  ha\c  the  opportunity 
to  explore  occupational  areas.  We  arc  puooutly  or  hope  to  ser\e  next 
year  approximately  33,000  students  In  prcvouitiunal  activity  which 
would  leave  an  unmet  need  of  about  25,500  students. 

In  the  secondary  program — grades  10,  11,  and  12— our  totaf  en- 
rollment is  projected  to  be*  about  55,300  and  a  good  estimate  of  G7 
percent  of  that  ffroup  is  what  ^Y0  would  consider  and  tlie  State 
Department  of  Education  in  Florida  has  suggested  that  67  percent 
of  that  group  should  have  the  oppoitunity  to  take  advantage  of  v  oca- 
tional education  programs.  AVo  anticipate  approxlnuitely  14,000 
students  >vill  be  ser\ed'in  senior  high  school  programs  in  vocational 
education  which  leaves  an  unmet  need  of  23,501  students. 

In  the  postsecondary  program  which  Dade  County,  as  I  mentioned, 
has  a  very  largo  postsecondary  pro*2:rani  the  total  district  labor 
force  is  projected  to  be  at  something  like  CGl,00O  and  it  is  projected 
that  8  percent  of  the  labor  force  would  bo  the  potential  for  enrollment 
in  gainful  employment,  educational  vouitlon  programs,  and  this 
figure  is  52,880  and  rationally  ber\Iiig  approxhnately  20,000  which 
leaves  an  unmet  need  of  32,780  students.  ~ 

Ilarvcy  Lincoln  and  I  were  discussing  lust  night— we  ^ere  sort  of 
talking  about  the  need  for  Federal  funds  and  Harvey  Uiade  tiio  state- 
ment that  really  .the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  \\c  are  getting  in 
vocational  education  Is  really  not  \-cry  much  compared  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  going  into  the  CfiTA  pros^rain.  1  think  Ilai  vcy  w^as  a 
1  ittle  surprised  that  it  was  as  little  as  it  really  is. 

One  of  my  recommendations,  ^Ir.  Chninuan,  would  be — realizing, 
of  course,  vvo  have  a  very  ti^^ht  fuiancial  situation— wo  are  just  goiiig 
to  have  to  have  more  funds  if  wo  are  going  to  soK  e  the  prohltiiis  that 
we  arc  confronted  with  today  aiul  tomorrow.  I 
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As  a  point  of  illustration,  if  wc  build  these  facilities  that  the  board 
has  already  approved,  it  is  going  to  cost  something  in  the  neighbor, 
hood— based  on  present-day  constniction  prices— of  about  $46  nullioii 
just  in  Dade  Coiintj^  alone.  Dade  County  can  be  multiplied  by  many, 
many  times  over  throughout  the  United  States  \\'hero  the  similar  need 
exists.  If  we  had  Federal  monev  that  could  match  this  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  baSis,  it  would  requiro  $23  million  iust  in  Dade  County,  rs  ow 
that  is  just  for  the  constniction  part  of  it.  it  does  not  involve  equip- 
ment or  other  kinds  of  support  services.  ^  .  i.   \  1 

Of  course  wo  have  already  talked  about  the  importance  of  forward 
funding.  I  doi^t  need  to  bore  you  with  that  again;  I  know  you  have 
•lieard  that  one  before.  .        ixi  .  • 

Nq.  3, 1  think,  is  a  verv  important  recommendation  and  that  is  tnat  i 
think  wo  have  got  to  work  with  a  sinplo  bill  for  vocational  education.  T 
know  that  we  have  four  bills  that  have  either  been  introduced  or  wiU 
be  introduced.  I  guess  the  administration  bill  has  yet  to  be  received.  \Ve 
have  the  bill  from  the  AVA,  we  have  the  bill  from  the  comnuinity 
colleges,  we  have  the  bill  from  the  Guidance  Association. 

I  think  the  concept  is  in  terms  of  the  expansion  of  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  qualitv  of  vocational  education.  I  think  everyone  is  xoroed 
in  on  that.  I  feel  that  we  can  take  the  £:o6d  paits  of  each  of  these  bills 
and  incorporate  them  into  a  single  bill.  Along  with  tliat,  I  think,  we 
need  to  maintain  that  good,  strong  relationshii>— Federal,  btate, 
local— that  has  already  been  successfully  expe^rienced  over  the  past 
many,  manv  years  as  lonff  as  vocational  education  has  been  m  exist- 
ence;  at  least  as  long  as  Federal  moneys  have  bpen  made  available  m 
"Jvocational education,  ,  L  ,  , 

Finall>>  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  kinds  of  educational  experi- 
ences that  are  needed  at  the  public  school  lev^l— that  is,  before  the 
.student  finishes  his  12th  arade  of  school.  If  we  could  make  education 
relevant  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  kids,  if  we  could  stnit  preparing 
those  kids  with  some  career  awareness,  with  home  exploration  artivitie^ 
at  the  iunior  high  level  and  specialization  programs  at  the  senior  hip 
level,  I  think  this  would  do  much  to  lower  the  numbers  of  people  wlio 
are  now  unemployed  and  who  are  recipients  of  another  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram that  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  their  needs  and  that  is  the  CK  T\ 
program.  ^  ,  .  ,  .  . 

I  want  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  CETA  program.  I  think  it  is  very, 
very  necessai-v.  Mv  only  point  here  is  to  say  that  we  ought  to  do  everj^- 
thing  that  we  can'to  lessen  that  nued  for  another  program  to  take  care 
of  the  failures  for  which  the  .school  system  had  and  pushed  out  many, 
many  students  on  the  street  unpropaivd  to  cope  with  our  society  today. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  'My.  Lehman,.f  or  the  oppoHnnity.  If  there  ait^ 
'  anv  quest io^is,  I  would  bo  glad  to  answei^  them  at  this  time. 

m.  T.FJiMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr^Standridge,  for  tlu  veiy  excellont 
testimonv. 

I  just  wonder  if  Dr,  Sheppard  has  anything  to  add  at  this  tunc  to 
that. 

STATEMENT  OE  BEN  F.  SHEPPARD,  CHAIEMAN,  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF 
DADE  COTTNTY,  IXA. 

Dr.  SiiKiTAKD.  There  is  not  too  Inuch  that  I  can  add.  The  thinjr  T 
would  like  to  stress,  iAtr.  Chalnuan.  is  the  last  point  that  IMr.  Stand- 
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ridge  made  about  career,  awareness.  Tlie  entire  appropriation  at  our 
State  level  -was  cut  on  that  one  tiling,  I  tliirik  tliat  a  lot  of  PR  work 
Jias  to  be  done.  For  too  long  a  ponod  we  have  been  considered  the 
wastebasket  toward  wliicli  you  steer  the  students  who  could  ;iot  make 
the  educational  ^ade.  I  think  we  liavc  to  stop  and  iwise  our  educa- 
tional programs  to  have  a  balance.  Tliere  should  be  as  much  concern 
about  the  student  ^ho  is  not  going  to  college,  which  is  about  75  percent 
of  our  total  students,  as  there  is  for  the  college  bound  students.  I  think 
we  have  got  to  work  on  that, 

'  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  peculiar  situation  in  Dade  County  in  the 
sense  tiiat  we  had.about  100,000  Latins  thrust  on  us  before  we  were 
really  prepared  to  assimilate  them.  We  have  had  to  with  our 
bilingual  courses.  We  were  unprepared  for  it  in  a  sense.  We  had  to  get 
them  ready  for  thci  work  market  so  they  could  be  productive^ 

The  only  other  thing  is  that  I  would  reempliasize  the  fact  that  we 
have  got  to  balance  our  administration  and  our  courses.  Sometimes  T 
think  when  scliool  board  membci^  get  a  little  bit  too  inauisitive  the 
administration  throws  these  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  problems  so  we 
have  to  keep  our  mind  on  t|ie  roadblocks  and  out  of  the  administration. 
I  liavc  not  been  able  to  solve  that  one.  You  have  had  some  years  at  it, 
maybe  you  coiild  tell  me  how  to  do  it. 

I  think  that  if  we  don't  change  the  image  of  what  we  have,  No.  1— 
we  don^t  provide  the  single  Federal  and  State  agency.  Jt  works  well  in 
other  programs.  All  the  money  for  drug  rehabilitation  comes  this  way 
through  the  Federal  Government  to  Tallahassee  to  the  county  treas- 
urer wliere  it  is  guarded,  I  think  we  can  do  the  same  with  voc  rehab 
and  do  away  with  many  of  these  programs  or  diinsions  which  we  are 
havinjx. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  Congressman,  but  that  is 
about  all.  I  think  Mr.  Standridge  has  covered  everything  that  I  wanted 
to  say. . 

]Mr.  LKH^tAX.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Sheppard.  You  ceiiainly  had  a  rich 
background  of  experience  from  many  years  of  dealing  with  sick  kids 
and  well  kids  and  kids  in  trouble  in  your  background  a.s  a  physician 
and  as  a  juvenile  judge  and  as  a  school  board  member  and  now 
chairman. 

Congressman  Hall,  would  you  like  to  ask  any  questions  of  our  rep- 
regent  ative? 

ISlv.  ILvLL.  I  do  appreciate  the  testimony  and  I  agree  100  percent. 

Mr.  Leiimax.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  and  then 
wo  can  go.oh  with  "Mr.  Lincoln's  testimony.  * 

You  mentioned  the  fact  of  your  cooperation  with  the  post  secondary 
level.  One  of  the  rouflicts  wo  are  ^oinir  to  have  in  writing  this  lepsla- 
tion  is  the  possibility  of  who  is  going  to  get  the  authorizations  and  the 
funding  and  how  it  ii>  going  to  be  divided  bet\vceu  the  public  ;3chool 
le^el  and  the  postsecondar}'  levol  Would  you  like  to  just  give  me  a 
brief  statement  on  how  vour  system  works  with  the  postaccondai-y  in- 
stitutions in  our  country? 

oMr.  STAxmimoE.  Bo  dad  to.  Congressman. 

As  you  know,  and  for  tlic  benefit  of  tliose  who  don't,  Dade  County, 
tlu*  district  school  sybtem,haa  a  posti5ecuudar>  i>rugram.  It  is  dcbignod 
to  prcpai^e  those  stu'dejits  who  did  not  ha  v  e  tlie  opportunity  In  the  regu- 
lar K  through  12  program  to  take  advantage  of  or  for  whatever  other 
O  jason  Txi'txy  hftxo-  happened  to  pruparo  ilu^v  »t  u^lentb  for  the  job  mar- 
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ket.  The  postsecondary  program  is  designed  to  concentrate  on  the  real 
gut  assue  of  what  is  neeydcd. 

There  are  no  frills,  there  are  no  programs  added  to  it,  it  is  strictly 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  student  with  the  salable  skills  to  get  a 
job.  Sonieof  these  programc?  lust  aa  little  as  10  weeks,  others  last  as  long 
as  2  years  in  length  depending  on  the  type  of  occupational  activity  pui 
suit  on  the  parfc  of  the  student. 

In  addition  to  the  postsecondary  program  that  the  Dado  County 
school  system  has,  wo  have  a  very',  veiy  strong  program  at  the  commu- 
nity college  level.  iliami-Dado  Community  College  has  four^campuses 
now.  They  have  a  north,  a  south  and  a  downtown  campus  which  are  all 
inclusive  and  they  provide  many  occupational  programs.  The  fourtli" 
and  most  recent  campus  is  the  allied  health  occupations  program  that 
is  being  offered.  They  are  in  the  process  now  of  planning  for  a  new 
building  that  will  bo  located  in  the  medical  complex  of  Dade  County 
where  they  can  utilize  tht  services  of  many  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  other  health  institutions  and  cooperate  with  those. 

Tho  school  board  about  3,  3V^  yeai^  ago  authorized  a  joint  occupa- 
tional coordinating  committee  between  the  Dade  County  school  system 
and  the  iliamiODade  Community  College  in  Avhich  five  or  six  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  these  institutions  would  meet  on  a  re^ilarly 
scheduled  basis  to  discuss  and  try  to  solve  the  problems  of  duplication, 
the  problems  of  overlapping  of  coui^es  and  any  other  problem  that 
might  come  up  in  regards  to  occupational  programs.  . 

1  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  been  I  think  very,  veiy  effective  In 
working  through  this  coordinating  .committee.  It  was  appro\ed  by 
botli  tho  bchool  board  and.  the  college  board  of  trustees.  Our  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  "\nii^ham,  and  the  colle^^o  president,  Dr.  Masiko,  are 
strong  advocates  of  the  coinnilttet.  Wehaic  had  some  i^eg,!  px'oducti\e 
sessions.  "We  have  worked  out  some  real  j^roblems  that  we  had  prior 
to  tlie  makeup  of  the  committee.  ^Ve  don't  alwa vs  agi-ee  on  cveiything, 
\yo  are  not  going  In  and  sajing  jes  to  everytliing  that  comes  about, 
but  we  do  have  a  cLancc  to  communicate.  We  have  a  chance  to  stress 
our  point  o£  >  iew  and  eventually  \ac  will  work  out  some  kind  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

This  is  why  I  think  that  we  arc  hettir  off  by  providing  a  single  bill. 
If  there  is  a  need  to  incorpoiatc  a  certain  amount  of  or  a  cciiain  per- 
centa^re  of  money  for  postbecundary,  that  can  be  done.  It  can  be  done 
ju^a  single  biH.  I  think  the  thing  tliat  we  need  to  do  moix;  of  is  to  take 
advantage  of  cacli  others  strengths  and  where  w'c  can  provide  facili- 
ties, and  we  are  doing  tliis  to  keep  Ivoin  duplicating  and  building  a 
facility  that  is  not  otherwise  needed. 

For  instance,  we  Lave  a  dental  i-osearch  clinic  in  our  school  system's 
program.  We  cooperate  wltii  the  junior  college  in  piwiding  the  clini- 
cal experiences  that  the  dental  hvgienist  at  the  community  college  is 
offering,  ^yo  have  a  food  sen  ice  facility  which  is  used  as  tho  lahora- 
toiy  for  tho^  student©  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  program  of  the 
coinmunity  college.  This  Is  an  example  of  how  you  can  cooperate. 

^Ir.  Lkhman.  It  can  be  made  to  work  together  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  are  going  to  ha\e  to  be  addressing  oni'selves  to. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Sheppard  td  e.Kpohnd.  lie  mentioned  some- 
thing about  the  image  of  the  vocational  education.  I  just  wonder  as  a 
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Idnd  of  an  overall  view^  what  Imvo  you  noticed  in  making  that  state- 
ment as  to  tlie  effect  of  the  typo  of  stiulent  that  enrolls  in  these  pro- 
gitims  ?  What  kind  of  an  image  problem  do  ybn  see  ? 

Dr.  Shei»p.\kd.  I  think  there  must  be  more  balance  between  tho  tra- 
ditional coui-ses  of  education  and  voc  rehab.  We  liave  voc  rehab  into 
the  traditional  courses  and  cai^eer  jplannhig  must  bo  made  that  wtiy 
because  I  can  remember  my  days  way  back  where  it  was  considered 
M  a  child  could  not  make  a  go  of  school,  well,  t\m\  the  next  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  go  into  voc  i*ehab  where  perhaps  you  can  us©  your 
hands  and  learn  to  be  an  electrician. 

The  people  who  are  college  bound  and  the  families  wlio  wanted  their 
^children  to  go  to  college  and  insisted'ou  it  Axhethcr  the  child  wanted 
it  or  not— I  sort  of  hate  to  say  looking  down  but  they  ^Ycre  not  in  tlie 
.  same  strata.  I  think  we  have  got  to  work  to  overcome  this,  that  it  is 
just  as  impoiiant  to  the  individual  student  to  become  av^ai*e  of  »o 
vocational  rcljab  ana, not  make  it  a  stepson  or  a  stepbrother  but  niake 
it  a  pait  and  let  the  child  decide  for  himself.  Then  you  are  not  goiiig 
to  get  the  25  percent«75  percent  ratio  which  we  have,  xou  are  not  going 
to  ^t-the  large  amoujit  of  dropouts.-*  ^ 

I  think  again  one  of  our  major  problems  has  been  the  hookup  ^vith 
the  union  and  the  age  limit  whach  they  require  before  you  can  become 
an  apprentice.  This  is  -something  wo  can't  do  anvthing  4ibout  but 
mainly  I  do  feel  that  as  we  do  with  our  substance  abuse  programs,  so 
we  should  do  with  6ur  voc  rehab  prom^am.  Get  them  into  the  regular 
curriculum  and  give  all  children  a  chance  lo  be  exposed  and  choose 
rathej  than  to  mandate  what  they  should  be  doing.. 

*  Mr.  Lehman.  Eight,  and  certainly  assist  in  this  with  the  right  kind 
of  public  gelations  and  counseling.        ^  ^  .  . 

You  also  mentioned  the  impact  that  the  Spanish-speaking  enroll- 
ment has  had  on  our  community.  In  what  respect  do  you  see  this  as 
being  a  problem  in  the  vocational  educational  field  and  how  has  our 
school  system  beeh  able  to  deal  with  it?  In  other  words,  in  what  way 
are  we  dealing  with  bilinmiaf  vocational  education?  Not  biedu cation 
but  bilingual  vocational  education. 

Dr.  SirBPPARD.  I  tliink  that  most  people  don^t  realize  that  suddenly 
in  1960-61  we  acquired  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  Latins  and  we  had 
to  combat  the  fact.  We  are  the  fifth  or  sixth  largest  school  district. 
New  York  City  and  the  other  major  cities  had  the  people  <?row  iip  in 
t  he  city.  All  of  a  sudden  in  1961  or  J960  wo  had  all  these  children  thrust 
upon  us  and  wo  had  to  make  way  and  we  had  to  prepare  them  for  the 
Jabor  market.        ^  *  ^ 

English  waf5  a  secondary  language  because  these  youngsters  were 
froing  back  to  homes  where,  for  example,  Englisb  was  not  spoken  and 
then  thoy^%vould  ha\e  to  come  back  to  the  school  and  start  learning, 
all  over  again  the  things  to  say.  We  have  had  a  great  many  problems 
and  they  are  straightenhig  out  now.  Wo  have  problems  with  them  in 
the  labor  field  they  have  been  trainable.  I  thmk  we  are  asSimilatui 
thorn  and  in  a  few  yeai^s  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Latin  or  an 
American  student,  they  will  all  be  of  the  same  caliber,  r 

Jlr.  Lr.HMAX.  I  wQukl  like  to  hitroducc  ut  "this  time,  who  also  has 
some  cjuestionS)  Cong-ressman  Prossler  from  South  Daliota. 
' '  Mr.  JPuksslkr.  IMr.  Chairman. 
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Yes;  I  \\o\M  like  to  pumie  twh  areas  that  are  pet  topics  of  mine. 
One  i&  joiir  follow  up  on  your  gradudtcs  both  in  terms  of  salaries  and 
hi  teiiiisof  jobs  receivej/WJAut  ai-oas  do  you  find  are  most  employable, 
what  types  of  training  arc  most  in  denmnd  ? 

^Ii*.  Lku^iax.  Either 3^r.  Sheppard  or  Mr.  Standridge. 

Mr.  Sl;\^^DRIDGK.  I  w'iW  ntakc  the  iii-st  attempt  toilns\Aer  the  question. 
ij^at<5  lugibhituiv  a  couple  hi  }x$xvs  ago  passed  legislation  tliat 
^^uuKl  rcquii-o  all  school  feVbtcjns.to  incorporate  a  placement  and  fol- 
1*^^^*U>  plau  beginning  in  J^cptenibcr  of  last  \cai.  Wc  have  a  phm  in 
eflVa  that  is  a  ftinuall/ed  plan  of  placement  and  followup  Avhicli 
is  maudated  by  (he  State.  AVe.ha\c  a  plaeeniuit  specialist  in  each  of 
our  seJilor  high  st.hoo]»  aiid  tlie  facilities  arc  a\allabk'  (o  each  of  our 
j  nuor  higli  school  pro;,a*aius  fui  the  beucXit  of  those  who  may  droi-  out 
during;  their  junior  high  school  activity. 

These  placement  speuahsts,  by  the  way,  are  not  concerned  only 
With  the  vocational  eJue^ttion  prograui  but  they  are  concerned  with 
u  liat  lmi)pen.«>  to  an3  student  regai.dless  of  \\hi\t  tji^e  of  program  that 
he  is  eni'ojled  in  if  he  happens  to  drop  out  of  scliuol  or  quit  school  or 
take  a-  job' or  ^^hat  lia\e  .>ou.  The  purpose  for  which  they  aix»  serving 
is  to  first  of  all  asjist  students  in  the  area  of  plai^ement,  ti*y  to  find  jobs 
for  the  htudunts,  but  secondly  to  try  to  detennine  what  is  needed  in 
tJic  way  of  curriculum  re\  ision— here  again  to  try  to  solve  and  get  to 
tlie  preventati\  e  approadi  to  elijulnatiug  the  high  number  of  students 
who  drop  out  whoare  unprepju'cd  for  the  Avorld  of  work. 

Now  tratlitionally  it  has  been  my  experience  in  working  in  voca- 
tional education— I  have  \\orked  in  fi\e  different  States  in  iny  voca- 
tional e^lucatioii  career— the  progi'ams  of  vocational  education  have 
traditionally  built  lii  a  [ilacenjent  and  followup  activity  which  becoines 
an  onj^oiug  pai't  of  that  program  and  the  teacher  himself  is  responsible 
for  contacting  potential  ptospcctlvc  emplo>ei-s  and  to  try  to  matni  the 
gi-aduatcs  of  his  pro^^rani  with  the  available  

Mr.  Lkioiak.  I  th  ink  >Ir.  Pressler  

Ui\  Puj:69lrk.  Wlmt  I  an)  really  focusinf?  on  is  do  you  have^a 
followup  program  to  detcrmiue  how  many  of  your  graduates  are  nn- 
niediately  employed  or  how  niiuu  of  theui  are  em|)loyed  2  years  Inter, 
as  weHiis  how' much  uncmpl8yment,  exists?  Do  you  have  good 

numbers?     •       '  ^  .  ./»  ,1  ^tt 

.A£r.  STAXimiDGE.  OK.  I  will  answer  tlmt  question  specifically.  Wo 
♦  iust  recently  conducted  a  placement  and  followup  survey  on  several 
of  our  schools  and  it  \vas  determined  that  approximately  85  to  86 
percent  of  those  who  grai\uated  from  the  program  are  actively  em- 
ployed. Of  that  nuntber  that  are  ^^ctivoly  employed,  approxunatelv 
bO  percent  of  that  number  are  employed  in  a  job  which  was  related 
to  the  training  thov  took  in  a  vocational  proffmin. 

Mr.  Lkiiman-.  \Vo\\\d  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  yield, 
please. 

i^Ir.  PnESSLKu.  Yes.  '    ^    ,         ;      _  ,         c   •  x  i  ' 

Mr.  LKTtMAX.  We  arc  concerned  with  getting  a  higlier,  nioVo  mtel- 
lectunl  capacity  in  vocational  education.  Suppose  you  had  one  of 
those  Toung-people  that.gradiiated  from  vocational  education  and  did 
not  go  into  a  ]oh  but  had  clpoided  to  go  to  college  and  to  pjirsue  a 
^  higher  oducatiom  Do  you  count  him  as  part  of  the  20  percent  that  is 
J  I  ^io*t  following  out  the  vocatioral  education  ? 
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'Mr.  MWNDmDtiE.  Well,  the  way  wc  design  our  survey  is  that  those 
who  are  availablo  for  employment-^now  for  thobo  who  go  into  the 
nuhtary  or  to  pursue  continued  education  at  tlio  pobtsecondary  or 
advanced  levels,  tlieu  w6  make  that  statistic  but  tliev  arc  not  avaifabio 
at  the  time  for  employment.  ^ 

air.  LEix^tAx.  miat  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is,  tlie  >s\iccess  of  vour 
propim  IS  based  on  tlie  percentage  of  the  people  that  am  employed 
'  m  the  vocation  that  you  train  them  foir  and  if  some  of  these  people  go 
into  higher  education  or  the  armed  services  is  that  a  negative  factor 
m  proving  or  disproving  the  succors  of  your  program  ? 

Mr.  STA^'DRIDGK.  I  don't  see  it  as  a  negative  factor,  I  see  it  as  a  posi- 
tive factor.  . 

Mr.  LEiimx.  I  am  tiying  to  use  it  as  a  measuring  factor.  I  am  not 
trying  to  tnke  up  all  your  questions.  What  concoms  mo  is  if  you  get  a 
better  student,  a  moi-o  intellectual  student,  if  you  count  those  as  non- 
followthrough  students  if  they  don't  follow  the  trade  you  train  them 
for,  then  it  is  going  to  lower  your  success  figiu'c  in  your  vocational  pro- 
gram and  m  tui-n  that  will  reduce  your  incentive  to  put  higher  quality 
studpits  in  your  vocational  education  pnograms  in  certain  respects. 

Do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying?  That  is  what  I  am  concerned 
'  about.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  getting  at? 
-Mr.  Staxdiudge.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Leii^iax.  No. 

Sfr.  Pkessleu.  Well,  let  mo  take  a  try  at  that. 

Tlio  tiling  that  I  have  been  concerned  about,  and  this  is  not  in  the  ^ 
matter  of  criticism,  we  are  trying  to  get  a  nationwide  picture  and  that 
is;why  wo  are  very  appreciative  of  yopr  coming  liero  this  morning  and  ^ 
giving  us  your  points  of  view  of  what  becomes  of  vocational  eclucation 
studetns  after  they  graduate.  Do  they  remain  locked  into  tliat  food 
services  area?  Do  women  remain  locked  into  minimum  wages?  "What 
becomes  of  handicapped  amrwomen  ompkyees? 

That  is  my  next  question  to  you.  What  programs  do  you  have  for 
women  and  handicapped  employees  ?  We  seem  to  bo  locking  in  all  a?ea 
of  education.  Maybe  this  is  not  unique  to  vocational  education,  but  in 
terms  of  evaluating  funding,  whore  do  the  dollars  best  go?  Where  do 
wo  get  the  best  return  ?  Do  the  die^el  mechanics  get  better  jobs  with  in- 
creased wages  through  the  years,  and  are  they  happy  ?  Do  they  do  what 
they  have  been  trained  to  do?  Not  that  any  kind  oi  training  can  insure 
the  succcsg  of  an  individual,  but  wo  don't  have  those  kinds  of  hard 
statistics  for  most  States,  and  maybe  Florida  does  not  either,  and  I 
would  not  f  aidt  you  necessarily  if  you  didn^t.  ♦ 

It  costs  a  lot  to  develop  such  statistics,  and  usually  people  who  an- 
swer questionnaires  hare  jobs,  those  who  don't  have  jobs  don't  answer. 

I  have  been  vei^  frustrated  in  these  series  of  liearings,  through  no- 
body's fault  I  am  sure  but  because  wo  don't  have  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion wo  should  have  to  legislate  intelligently  and  maybe  tliat  is  true 
of  all  education.  We  don't  have  information  to  live  intelligently  either, 
I  guess,  but  that  is  what  I  am  geeling  at 

I>o  you  have  a  system  that  you  follow  up  on  your  graduates  ? 
Ml'.  Staxduidok.  Wo  do  now,  Congressman.  Wo  did  not  have  a 
formalized  system  prior  to  this  year,  but  wo  do  have  one  now.  I  Icnow 
in  terms  of  the  surveys  that  wc  have  conducted  that  apprpximately 
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upward  of  80  lierceut  of  pur  graduates  are  employed  successfully  ia 
tho  job  in  which  tliey  wcro  trained  or  some  related  activity.  In  tcji'ins  of 
their  locked-in  process,  we  find  in  jnost  oases  wher  a  person  advances 
from  one  job  level  to  another  job  level  that  very  prevalent  are  those 
vocational  graduates  who  go  into  a.  job  at  a  certain  level  and  later  on 
nd\ances  to  additional  and  higher  levels  of  eraployment— tho  supci*- 
visorv  level  the  managerial  IcvqI,  and  this  typo  of  thing.  Iho  ]ol) 
ladder  concept  is  pi  o\  idcd  and  is  ^ne  of  the  beautiful  tlnngs  about  what 
we  are' doing  in  Dade  County.  Tho  cooperative  relationship  m\q  have 
withiother  institutions  Is  that  wp  continue  to  provide  upgrading  typo 
pro<'rams  for  those  ^\orkel*s  who  are  .employed  m  a  situation  where 
tiey  woulcl  like  to  advance,  and  it  is  very  possible  f  qr  them  to  do  so. 

ISow-j  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  xerograms  where  we  find  that  ]ob 
placement  is  veiy  good — and  these  arc  ia  the  service  areas  primarily, 
the  sersMce  trades,  tho  secretarial  areas--I  don't  think  we  can  ever 
train  enougli  good  secretaries.  Wo  simply  arc  being  bombarded  by 
business  people  about  tho  lack  of  well-trained  pei*sons  to  go  lu  as 
secretaries. 

We  have  no  probluin  placing  graduates  in  the  health  occupations. 

AVo  ]ia\  o  no  pioblciris.  placing  mechanics  as  diescl  mechanics,  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  aviation  mechanics.  ' 

Of  course,  you  undei-stand.  Congressman  Pressler,  that  our  situation 
now  in  the  construction  industry  has  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Presslrr.  "W'liat  percent.age  of  your  construction  employees  get 

^^MrSTiNDRiDOE.  ISIost  of  tlicui  arc  still  able  to  get  jobs  even  though 
thev  ini'dit  not  be  at  the  le\el  for  which  they  would  like, to  have  boon 

Mni^R  jssLTii?.  Wiiat  is  the  rate  of  iinemployrnent  ift  Florida  now  ? 
~  Mr.  SrANDiJiDGE.lt  is  8.0  percent. 

JiEr.PnEssi-KR.Isitthathigh?  .         .    ,  . 

Mr.  yr.\NDuiDOK.  Yes.  I  iniglit  add  that  m  certain  areas  in  tho  niotro- 
politsn  model  cities  areas,  I' don't  think  they  over  get  down  to  that 
noint;  it  is  much  higher  than  that  all  tho  tunc.  I  guess  our  unomploy- 
mont  is  typical  thm.ghout  tho  country  The  construction  uulustry 
seems  to  bo  suffering  mostly  right  now,  but  there  is  a  real  paradox. 
'We  still  have  a  groat  need  for  other  types  of  skil)  pereonnel. 

Mr.  PKKSst<KR."\'\niat  about  women?  t  *t  •  i  ^ 

-  Mr.  STANDmncE.  In  reference  to  tho  vomen  situation  I  tin n.  mo 
have  a  pretty  good  balance  of  programs  that  arc  available  to  e  ther 
«ox  as  far  as"  that  goes.  In  terms  of  actual  numbers  of  enrollment,  m  o 
im-c  probably  about  a  50-50  ratio  in  terms  of  the  jmnibex  of  woinen 
em-olled  in  vocational  programs  as  opposed  to  the  number  of  men 
\ow  more  and  more,  Congressman  Pressler,  if  a  lady  choo  es  o  bo 
an  automobile  mechanic  or  a  truckdriver-wo  have  a  truckdr.v  ng 
SiS  in  Dado  County,  and  in  that  kst  class  we  have  three  females. 
Tl  at  <5  rout  of  about  18  or  19  students,  and  tliat  is  a  pretty  good  per- 
oon  a  4  Th'e  programs  are  a^-ailablo.  If  the  woman  or  the  man  wishes 
to  enroll  in  tl  at  particular  program,  wo  coiiamly  don't  discourage  it 
•  Wo  l  ave  men  en  oiled  in  pn.gmmsof  licensed  practica  nursing.  Wp 
have  women  enrolled  in  the  nioclmnical  trades.  More  and  more  of  this 
is  becoming  innatter  of  routine.    -    *  ? 

^P>     .°  - 
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Mr.  Puesslkr.  lam  uoiulei'lng  ahout  j  uur  programs  for  the  handi- 
cappecl.  I  sec  that  vocational  course5>  arc  pio\  ided  fur  68  handicapped 
pcjL*bon.^  In  six  different  areas  In  cooperatluu  with  Goodwill  Industries. 

Mr.  Sta^jdridge.  That  is  just  for  Goodwill  alone.  We  liave  many, 
laany  other  Ifandicapped  persons  enrolled  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tiunal  pi|ogram.  I  simply  did  not  put  that  figure  in  these  statistics, 
luit  that  is  just  the  program  tliat  we  are  couperating  with  in^  Goodwill, 
We  have  special  programs  for  the  l^indicapped  la  most  of  our  junior 
lii<jh  ai>d  senior  high  school  programs. 

Mr.  Pressllr.  Now  uhat  about  for  pllsoucrs,  do  you  have  anything 
there? 

Mr*  SxAXDRiDGE.  Wc  coopcFate  with  the  Dado  County  Stockade  and 
the  Dade  County  Womens  Detention  Center.  We  offer  vocational 
education  programs  to  the  persons  who  are  incarcerated. 
,  \Ir.  pRESSLEK.  Well,  I  dm  certainly  a  supporter  of  vocational  techni- 
cal education,  and  I  am  .a  cospouipor  of  thib  bill.  W(?  do  appreciate  3^our 
taking  the  timp  to  oorae  up  here.  You  ha^  e  iuade  a^  cuntribution  as  far 
<\s>  Lain  concQmcd  in  your  testimony  and  what  you  ha\  e  read  into  the 
record. 

~  I  have  no-f urther'questions. 
Mr.  LeumaxI  TJiank  you. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  hrin«:  on  IIar\ey  Lincoln  from  our  Dado 
Ctmnty  ^lanpoWer  Consortium.  ITc  is  the  executive  director. 
Harvey,  If  ypu  want  to  just  sununarize  your  statement,  without 
.  o,l^jection  wo  will  have  jour  written  testimony  inserted  into  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  SARVEY  M.  IINCOLK,  EXEOITTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
DADE-MONROE  MANPOWER  CONSORTIUM,  PLORIDA 

My.  LiNCOL^^.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Lfiliihan. 
[Prepared  statefnent  referred  toi  oUows ;] 

Pbepaked  Statement  op  Hakvet  ^r.  LiricoLN,  Executive  DiRECTom  Badp- 

MoNRO^-  MAIfPOWER  Co:?SOUTIUM.  FLORIDA 

Honorable  chairman  and  memJbers  of  the  committee,  I  am  Ilarvey  Lincoln, 
executive  director  of  the  Dade-Montoe  MaIipo\^  er  Coubortiiun.  Xhe  con-sortluiuv, 
\%a3  established  to  adminisfer  acti\ities  and  resourt;ei>  related  to  the  Cumpi-Q-, 
honsive  Employment  and  Training  Act. of  1073. 

It  is  comprised  of  Ave  local  govern  in  en  ts—  Dade  and  Monroe  Coiintlc>,  and  the 
Cities  of  Miami,  ^liami  Beaeh,  and  Ilialeah.  It  .serves  about  1.5  miUiun  i>eoplc, 
residing  in  a  2,300  square  mile  area  at  the  .southern  tip  of  the  State  (*f  PI  or  i  da. 
It  has  a  current  operating  budget  of  $18.7  million,  of  "which  ?0.2  million  is  allo- 
eatcd  inuler  C.B.T.A.  Title  I.  « 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  intL're:jted  in  obb.erxutions  on  the  relation- 
ship of  C.B.T.A.  to  career,  vocational  and  occupatibnal  education,  bai>ed  on  our 
exiHJrience  in  South  Florida. 

The  C.B.T.A.  statement  of  purpose  alludes  to  a^**llexlble  and  decentralized  sys- 
,ti  in  of  Federal,  State  and  local  programs*'  directed  at  providing  "Job  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  eounomically  disailvantagea,  unemplo^td  «aml 
underemployed  persons 

In  onr  cas^,  C.B.T.A.  has  resulted  In  the  dcniopmunt  of  a  pi  .inning  ht^^chaui.sm 
which  is  concerned  with  the  broadtr  issuer  i^f  manpowcir  plannutg  aiul  training 
in  the  community,  including  Uiose  j^peciflcally  related  to  C.IvT.A.  programs,  as 
well  as  an  operating  mechanLsm  related  i>peoltitalIy  to  C.K.T.A.  progranus.  AVe 
interface  directly  with  the  educational  j^ystuu  on  botli  the  i.Ianning  ami  oper- 
ating levels. 
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As  an  example  of  Interface  at  the  planning  level,  the  Manpower  Planning  Coun- 
cil—tlio^advlsory  body  cBtabllshed  by  the  Consortium— recognized  the  problem  of 
.  larg^  numbers  of  young- people  leaving  the  lormal  eaucatlonal  system  without 
occupational  or  employablllty  skills.  In  our  particular  economy^  these  individuals 
became  trapped  In  the  syndro^ie  of  uueniployment  or  uuderemployiuent  in  the 
lowxistlevel  occupations  of  the  service  l^idustry.  ,  , 

'  3:Ke  scope  of  this  problem  places  an  untenable  burden  on  the  special  purpose 
programs,  such  as  those  under  C.B.T.A'.,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  un-  and 
uudciremploypd.  ,   ,  ^         i.     ,  ^ 

The  Council,  therefore,  reviewed  and  endorsed  a  recent  report  relat-  , 
ing  to  Increasing  vocational  training  opportunities  in  the  secondary  school  sys- 
tem. Including  the  establlshmentt>f  tilx  regional  vocational-technical  centers,.aiid 
advised  on  specific  priorities  in  the  establishment  of  the  centets.  Further,  through 
the  Council,  local  government  taix;  funds  and  economic  development  resources 
have  been  identified  to  establish  a  satellite  skiUs  training  facility  relating  to 
the  ,first  priority  regional  center.  With  C.B.TiA.  and  local  educational  re- 
sources, services  are  already  being  provided  in  temporary  facilities,  demonstrat- 
ing the  )§ervlce  delivery  response  that  can  be  achieved  by  cooperative  planning  at 
the  local  Jevell 

Florida  in  general  and  the  Dade  County  School  SystemMn  particular  has 
accepted  the. responsibility  of  serving  the  disadvantaged  equally  with  all  others 
In  the  communltjr.  This  has  meant  that,  for  instance,  Instructloniil  services  for 
manpower  program  cliei^ts  have  in  large  part  been  provided  wltliln  the  frame- 
work of  existing  education  Bysteiu  resources,  freeing  C.B.T.A,  funds  to  support 
more  eurollees  and/or  specialized  servlqes. 

The  Manpower  Council  adopted  a  formal  policy  of  "maximizing  the  utlllza- 
tlonj)f4JXlstfng  Instltittlonal  resources",  and  turned  to  the  School  Board's  ^*oca- 
-^xflonal  and  adult  ^luciition  system  as  one  prlmary-resoljrce. 
•      Thoiigh  a  participative  planning  process,  issues  such^as  the  interests  of  the  spe- 
cial-pui^ose  non-profit  client-centered  organizations  versus  the  "establishment" 
school  system,  have  been  largely  resolved,  through  cooperative  planning  and 
service  delivery  arrangements.  This  could  not  have  achieved  without  the  posi- 
tive initiative  and  cooperative  participation  6£  local  school  officials  in  the  locally 
based  planning  process. '      ^  * 

At  the  operating  level,  the  three  major  areas  of  interface  between  C.B.T.A.  and 
the  school  system  are  the  skills  centers,  CETRA.  prpgram  support,  and.CJB.T.A. 
^  *'buy-lns''. 

The  slillls  centers  are  the  primary  resources  fo^-  occupational  skills  training 
for  O.B.T.A.  program  participants.  Local  C^B.T.A.  funds  are  allocated  prln"^arlly 
.   for  enrollca  (lUowanco  payments,  ivlth  C.B.7^.A.  "112**  funds  and  the  basic  school 
srstem  budget  pro vldlng> Instructional  andother  necessary  seryices. 

C.B.T.A.  program  support  Involves  the  school  ^System  providing  Institutional 
or  specialized  program  services,  such  as  lansurtjge  training,  for  manpower  pro* 
grams  that  require  this  a»  part  of  their  ovemll  program  activity. 
,  iO.B.T.A.  "buy-Ins**  refer  to  agreements  whereby,  IocjalC.B.T.A.  funds  are  used 
to'  provide  siipport,  largely  In  the  form  of  allowance  payments  to  participants, 
that  allowr  dlsadvantagtid  persons  to  take  ad\'antage  of  the  School  Boa^'.s  co- 
operative education  .and  adult  vocational  cente^^s  .program?,  in  cooperation  with 
local  government  and  nonprofit  agencies.  ' 

A  full  siKKitrum  of  vocational,  basic  and  language  training,  either  through 
specialized  manpower  or  established  school  system  programs,  is  thus  made  avail- 
able to  manpower  program  participants.  The  major  problem  that  we  have  with 
this  system,  as  you  might  anticipate,  is  that  available  fundff  are  totally  Inade- 
i       quate  to  support  the  need  and  demand  for  participation  by  disadvantaged,  undcr- 
\      employbd  and  unemployed  persons  In  the  community. 

\        Manp.ower  programs— previously  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
\     ing  Act' and  curjrently  under  the  ComprehenslyeiBmploymcnt  and  Training  Act— 
\  '  have  <;lsewhere  been  characterized  as  "marginal  Intervention  in  the  labor  market 
on  behalf  ot  specified  client  groups".  C.B.T.A.  resources.  In  relation  to  tlie  total , 
\    commitment  of  resourcej(  related  to  the  supply  and  matching  components  of  the 
labor  market,  are  Indeed  marginal.  The  creative  utilization  of  O.E.T.A.  resources, 
however— In  establishing  planning  and  operational  linkages  between  educational, 
employment,  governmental,  voluntarr  and  client  systems  at  the  local  level— and 
in  stimulating  Innovative  and  effective  respon«|cs  to  specific  local  needs— can 
have  a  major  effect  in  improving  opportunities  for^those  "most  in  need". 
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•JJBhe  rtpblems  of  the  disadvantaged  cannot  be  dealt  with  In  total  by  tUe  educa- 
uona'  '75tem,  .the  social  service  system,  the  emplujinent  service  system,  or  an.\ 
speciiiG  vertically  integrated  system  alone.  Similarly,  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged cannot  be  dealt  witli  efTectively  at  the  National,  State  or  local  level 
alone.      .     \  '  ^ 

The  concept  of  a  iQexible  and  decentralized  system  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
l)rofframs,  supported  by  the  conscious  and  qiffective  participation  of  the  educa- 
tioiml  system,  as  well  as  by  the  emplayineut  service  and  related  social  service  sys- 
tem&»-ns  It  has  been  in  Dade  County— does  piter  hope  of  providing  more  effective 
and  responsive  services  to  the  disadvantaged  In  particular  a^d  the  community 
in  general.  /  ' 

1  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or  elaborate  on,  any  of  the  abovo^ 
points  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Lixcor,K.  It  is  my  imdcrstancling  you  arc  jutcrested  in  my 
comments  b;*  observations  on  tlie  relationship  of  tlio  Comprclicn&ivc 
Employment^  iind  Traiaiiig.Act  that  you  arc  jponsidcring  based  on 
oxpcricncc  that  wo  liavo  had  in  south  Floridayl  don  t  Iniow  if  I  will 
summarize  or  elaborate,  but  i  ^vill  go  into  it  anyway. 

I  would  liko  to  make  rc/crcucc  to  the  ^"tA  statement  of  purpose 
which  spc/iifically  alludes  to  a  flexible  and  decentralized  system  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  pro^ramsj  and  I  think  the  sjstems  part 
of  this  is  impo^rtant  directed  at  lob  training,  c£  cetera.  .  ^ 

In  our  case,,  the  CETA  legislation  has  resulted  in  the  development 
,of  two  major  kinds  of  things,  a  planning  mechanism  which  is  con- 
cerned witli  CE'tA  projects  but  also  concerned  with  broader 'ques- 
tions of  education  and  training  in  the  program  and  funding. 

In  the  plapbing  aiena  prior  to  CETA  under  the  old  CAJIPS. 
system,  the  community  bc/^amo  aware  of  the  problems  ]Mr.  Staudridge ' 
alluded  to  regarding  the  largo  number  o^  individuals  leaving  the 
school  system  ^yithout  salable  cinployabilitv  or  technical  skills.  The 
Council  took  in  tho  scope  of  its  broader  roll  the  concern  of  brqador 
manpower  neejds,  spccificajly  the  development  of  area  vocational 
technical  ccntci-s.  As  a  spccihc  practical  step  through  local  tax  $up^ 
port  tlnd  econpmlc  development  administration  funds  which  became 
available  to  the  Qomnuinity,  the  manpower  system  proceeded  to  de- 
velop a  specific  skill-training  facility  wliich  will  bo  under  construc- 
tion shortly  aiid  abou*t  a  year  agp  began  ofTering  services. 

So  through  (his  cooperation  of  the  planning  system  of  CETA  C5- 
tablished  pursuant  to  CETA  and  the  availability  of  resources  to  inv 
tiate  operations  at]the  local  level,  we  were  able  to  get  something  off 
the  ground  which  will  fit  hi  in  the  long  run  wjth  the  overall  patt^ii 
of  technical  and  vocational  education  in  the  community.  In  the  Dade 
County  school  system  the  thing  that  seems  to  be  unique  is  that  wo 
get  feedback  around  the  country  that  tho  school  system  hasxartici^ 
pated  as  a  full  and  willing  and  giviu^  partner  in  the  CETA  sj^tem  in; 
thesensc^that  practically  all  instructional  services  arc  provided  with-, 
opt  cost  to  CETA  ^ 

As  to  manpower  programs,  the  .Council  adopted  a  policy  of  utilixin^ 
to  the  fullest  extent  those  existing  manpower  prpgrams  and  lias  relied, 
on  the  school  board's  vocational  and  adult  education  system  as  alpri-, 
mary  resouiw  to  implement  it.  We  went  through  a  period  of  concern' 
or  confrontation  betv\:een  special  interest  groups  and  the  school  board 
with  the  question  of,  well,  how  can  tho  school  ooard  handle  the  drop- 
outs when  they  produce  the  dropouts  in  the  first  place.  These  kinds  of 
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probly6ms  liiue  ljet-n,\^oikcJ  out' and  processed  thi'ough  cooperative 
jilaniiing  and  thiuu*];li  anaiigeiutiits  ^vith  .special  iiitcrebt  groups  an 
clTcctJvb  operating  sy.^tem  \m  hm\  established. 

Slpecifically  in  fehition  to  CETA  and  the  school  system  there  are 
tli/cu  major  an!as  of  interface.  The  skill  center  program  wluch  has 
b^cii  ip.  operntlon  for  several  >eaio  prior  to  CETA  has  been  continned, 
9Spanded  and  improved  under  CETA.  As  I  indicated,  the  scliool 
/iysteiu  prir\adb>  a  dirvct  support  tu  fuuotioual  programs  under  CETA' 
pro\  Idbig  language  training  or  other  b[K'ciali/ccd  services  through  mau- 
ipowcr  program:?.  Fuially,  Cvlth  the  advice  of  the  Manpower  Planning 
,  jCouiii;U  certain  tjpe»  of  bchoOl  ^ybteni  prograrns  arc  supplemented 
.with  CEX<.V  rebourees  allowing:  disadvantaged. people  to  take  advan- 
tii^o  of  programs  particularly  fitted  to  their  needs. 

Tlip  net  ixjsult  is  k  Ml  spectrum  offeruig  of  vocationa,!,  basic  educa- 
/     tioiial  language  education  in  asj^ecial  opportunity  for  dii>ada\autagcd 
unemplojcd  pei-bonb  to  participate  in  the  benefits  available  to  them. 
^Vt  one  j/oint  a  .\ear  or  so  a^o  manpower  programs  were  characterized 
f       'Jhs  "marginal  Intervciitiou  in  the  labor  market  on  behalf  of  specified 
client  groups."  CETA  resources  are  certainly  nnirglnul  when  you  get 
f         into  au  analysis  of  the  situation. 

/  I  guess  each  agcnc^>  or  institution  or  group  considers  its  funds  mar- 

*jinaT.  The  creative  ulilization  of  CETA  roisources,  however— in  estab- 
lisliing  planning  and  operational  linkages  between  cducatlomah  ciu- 

t)loyment,  gover;imental,  -voluntary  and  client  systems  at  the  local 
e.^el,  and  in.stlnndating  innovative  and  olTectivc  responses  to  specific 
locSl  needs — can  ]m  o  a  uiajor  ellV^t  \n  improving  opportunities  for 
"  those  at^'the'locaWevel  who  nan  benefit.  * 
^  The  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  indi\  idnal  cannot.bo  dealt  with 

'  by  any  one  particular  system,  and  I  think  this  is  important  in  the 
Icgiahition  that  you  .fac^e  now.  At  some  point  the  specialized  efforts 
of  the  vertically  integrated  svstcius  have  to  bo  brought  together  for 
,  '  the  benefit  6f  the  individual.  Mr.  Standridgo  alluded  to  the  concept  of 
a  "flexible  and  decentralized  system  of  Federal,  State  and  local  pro- 
grams and  this  Is  connaendivbic  and  wo  ^^ould  support  strengthening 
that.  .  , 

At  the  same  time  there  is  the  problem  of  coordinating  those  verti- 
cally Integrat^l  systems.  There  nocnU  to  be  a  strong  employment  sys- 
.  tem  and  a  strong  supported  s>  stem  in  child  care  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
A  forum  is  neecled,  a  kind  of  a  neutral  fonun  which  can  focus  the 
resources  of  all  thoxse  systems  on  the  needs  of  a. particular  individual, 
and,  we  found  the^Iahpower  Planning  Codicil  conct^iit  ami  the  coui- 
dinning  concept  to  be  effective  iu  approaching  this  kind  of  obji/ctivo 
in  Dade  County.  j 

If  there  are  any  questions  or  comments,  I  would  be  interested  and 
try  to  mpond. 

*^[r.  Lkuman.  I  certainly  have  learned,  from  your  testimony.  I  was 
jubt  tlkiuklng  that  if  SUmdridge  did  a  lOO-pcrccnt  job  you  would 
bo  out  of  job. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  That  is  right.  We  are  looking  forward  to  that. 
A[r,  Lkhman.  I  jur>t  wonder  how,  much  monej  yon  are  getting  now 
fot-  your  consortium  out  of  the  CETA  funds. 

^ir.  LixcuLX.  $18.7  million  of  \Uiich  $9.2  million  is  allocated  to  the 
title  I  mani)ower  programs. 
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Mr,*IjKmrAN'.  TIow  mu».ii  was  that  again?  I  am  "soriy, 
Mr.  LiN'COLX.  $0J  inliru>u  albcated  to  titlo  T  manpower  programs 
out  of  a  total  of*$l>^.7  jiiUliun.  'I'lii^rohab  been  a  recent  unipliaiils  under 
CETA  to  fucus  un  the  uheniplo\mcnt  aypecU  but  thci'o  is  a  general 
interest. 

Mr,  LKmrAX.  In  what  way  do  you  u>o  Uio^ij  funds?  Are  tlie  Fed- 
eral funds  used  any  diftVrontly  from  the  Stnti'  resources? 

Mr.  LiNCOLX,  Tlie  CETA  icMHUces  are  entirely  Federal  resources, 
Tliey  are  supplempnud  b\  local  tax  dollars  i dated  to  the  planning 
process  and  there  a  local  tax  cillocation  of  about  $100,000,  For  all 
nitents  and  purp()«e:>  It  i©  a  totally  federally  funded  operation, 

]!klr,  LEiniAN.  We  di>n't  ha\e  the  other  Cont!:i'essinen  now,  we  have 
other  comnilttees  the}  liave  gra\  itated  to.  We  Iuiac  a  staff  person  from 
the  Republican  bide  that  perhaps  may  hav6  bome  questions. 

Do  you  have  any  questions,  Yvonne? 

IVfi-s.  FuANKLiii',  Yes,  • 

You  had  talked  before,  Mr,  Standridge,  about  the  necessity  for 
CETA  fundft  aui,l  about  the  unhappinesb  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  enough  nionu}  for  \oeatii)iial  education  at  the  Federal  le\cl.  You 


becondary  and  pubtbccoudai-}  level.  Could  }ou  address  yuurbelf  to  tliat 
ni'ed?  I  mean  from  the  btatUtics  \\hich  accompany  your  statement, 
about  half  jour  joung  peoples  needs  are  being  met.  Is  there  a  pos- 
sibility that  }u{i  can  get  this  money  from  your  State  legislature? 
What  do  jou  thiiik  the  problem  is?  Is  it  a  lack  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  Stgito  people  to  luud  yon  at  the  needed  level  or  do  you  think 
it  is  the  Feileral  Govennnt  ntVrebponsibilltj,  or  what  do  jou  thinlc? 

Mr.^STAXDUTLK.K,  Well,  we  think  the  State  of  Florida  is  doijng  an 
exfUiplaiy  job  In  teiui.^  of  providing  the  rci>ourcob  that  are  available 
to  tivxt  State  fi.i  providing  occupational  programb  for  the  bti  dents  but 
Jt  simply  is  not  getting  the  job  done.  We  simply  do  not  ha\c  enough 
dollai's  to  get  that  job  done.  I  think  the  Feileral  funds  artv  necessary 
Li  order  to  do  some  tliU'erent  kinds  of  things  and  to  act  more  of  a 
catalytic  resource  to-  -well,  carer  education  is  a  good  exauiple.  We 
have  a  terrifie  beginning,  I  believe,  in  Dade  C\>nnty  and  in  the  Stat** 
of  Florida  in  career  education  programs,  but  this\\ear  because  of 
the  budget  crquih  the  Go\oinor  hao  eliminated  from  hih  budget  mes- 
Ni*jo  an)  funds  for  career  education  simply  because  tlie  di)llai*s  in  Ids 

opinion  are  needed  in  other  areas.  Well^we  ha\  ebeen  working  

.  ^fi^s.  Fkankijn.  Does  that  go  to  co\mselors,  too?  ^Ve  heard  they 
Wi  io  gutting  more  and  more  important  at  the  elen4ontai.\  h  \el  to  help 
tlu'^e  >oung  people  open  up  roails  fur  then^ii>el\  Cbin  conjunction  with 
flie  career  education. 

^[r.  STAM>!ai}(ii..  CarQcr  cdiuation  right  now  is  eliminated  from  the 
Gi>\ornor\s  message.  Ih>wever,  we  ha\o  had  categorical  funds  for 
ooflipatlonal  edm:4\tional  spccialibts  and  that  ib  in  the  budget  right 
no»\.  Of  conn-e  the  whole  thing  i  ould  ('hange  depeudln^'  ou  what  de- 
sires are  made  in  this  session  of  the  legislature  in  rciiarti  to  what 
luippens  to  the  occnpali(»nal  spn  lalists, "what  happens  (o  the  career 
eduiation  program,  what  ha[>pcnb  in  \t>catit>uul  education  and  soon. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  a  new  (laance  phui  which  gi\e.^  additional 
ivsources  to  high  cost  vocational  education  programs.  Tliis  is  the 
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Floriila.eduojition  financed  program.  "Where  }  911  have  a  high  cost  voca- 
tional education  i^ivgram,  extra  dollai-s  are  provided  to  school  dib- 
tricts  if  thev  choose  to  offer  high  cost  vocational  education  pro- 
grams they  win  be  awarded  or  reimbui^sed  pecaiise  of  that  ouort* 
beveral  years  ago  this  ^as  not  the  case,  and  the  high  cost  vocational 
education  program  there  ^Yas  no  additional  mojiey  to  run  that  pro; 
/  gram  and  the  school  system  simply  Iiad  to  pay  the  extra  cost  for 
providing  it  I  think  we  are  in  about  our  second  or  third  year  and 
the  Stat^  has  a  system  whereby  additional  dollai-s  are  generated 
if  it  is  a  high  cost  program. 

Mrs.  Fraxicux.  ilr.  Lincoln  said  that  you  have  .about  $1S  million 
from  the  CETA  program  of  which  about  $9  million  was  spent  on 
title  I  training  progi-ams.  How  much  do  yoi^  get,  say,  a  year  QiLyour 
basic  grants  for  voced?  *  j 

Mr.  Standjijdok.  For  the  Dade  County  sysl;.cm  as  a  result  of  the  ad-  ^ 
dition  of  tlie  high  cost  programs  that  amount  of  money  that  

Mr.  LEiiiTAN.  May  I  interrupt*  ^  ^ 

Talking  ribout  Federal  funds  only?  !  \ 

Mrs.  Frxnkltn.  Yes.  '  '  \ 

Mr.  Standrtdgr.  The  State  has  about  $14  million  tha,t  is  used  in 
that  activity  of  which  I  think  Dade  (Jounfy  gets  in  th^  neighbor- 
liood  of  $1  million  or  maybe  a  little  bit  mo^^e  than  $1  million  o£  the 
total  amount.  \ 

Mr.  Lkhman.  You  get  $1  million  of  Federal  assistance  funds? 

Mr.  Staxdridoe.  Yes.  Tliis  does  not  include  the  manpower  funds. 
It  is  a  little  bittmoro  than  $1  million.  '  *       \  -   <  * 

Mrs.  Fr^xn'jcltn..  It  sort  of  points  up  \rhat  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vpcaticnal  Education  has  pointed  out  Jor  a  good  many 
years  aboutour  priorities  in  spending;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Staxdrtdge.  It  sure  does  because  the  State  is  matching  local 
funds  to  a  V017  large  percentage.  In  faot^  liade  County  will  be  receiv- 
ing approximately  $42  million  to  $>3  million  overlapping  funds  in 
vocational  support  as  compared  to  $1  million  from  the  Federal  sup- 
port. \ 

Mrs.  Frankun.  Just  one  more  question.  .  i 

That  critical  GAO  report— I  have  not  liad  a  chance  to  read  all 
ypur  testimony,  Mr.  Lincoln— it  seems  to  address  jitself  to  the  lack/of 
cooperative  eflfort  between  industrj]  and  voc  ed  people.  Do  you  tliink 
that  there  wpre  any  justifiable  criticisms  in  the  GAO  report  on  iliis 
business  of  tpo  muclx  buildinj^,  too  much  money  spent  for  construc- 
tion and  not  enough  cooperative  arrangements  with  business? 

Mr.  St.vnoridoe.  Well,  as  far  as  our  State  is  concerned  I  have  been 
complaining  because  we  have  not  put  (iny  dollars  in  construction.  Wo 
simply  have  not  been  usino:  it  for  construction.  It  is  being  used  for 
catalytic  purposes  to  provide  new Tcinds  of  programs,  to  expand  exist* 
ing  programs  and  this  typo  of  thing  and  we  have  teen  trying  to  g^t 
more  construction  dollars  for  that  purpose.  I  think  the  GAO  report 
is  certainly  a  very  needed  kind  of  report. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  a  lot  of  the  statements  were  taken  from  star 
tistics  that  were  available  but  there  is  much  more  that  needs  +0  be 
said  about  why  are  these  things  happening,  why  are  certain  dollars 
going  here  and  not  going  there.  I  just  happen  to  believe  that  in  most 
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of  the  states  tliat  I  have  liad  experience  witli  th^t  felio  State  Qepart- 
meiit  of  edua\tion  are  cevtainlv  tiying  to  do  wliat  they  tliiiik  i=>  best 
111  tlie  way  in  which  dollars  aie  being  spent. 

For  instance,  regardless  of  wliat  sue  the  district  is-^tliat  is,  the 
local  system— if  the  attitude  oA  the  part  of  that  local  system  is  to 
not  really  provide  a  quality  program  for  volitional  education,  then 
I  don't  think  Federal  dollars  ought  to  be  cliannelea  to  that  district 
just  on  the  basis  they  have  the  ix)pulatioii.  If  they  want  to  do  some- 
thnig  once  they  get  those  dollars,  tlien  I  tliinlc  it  is  competitive  in 
Uxnt  respect  and  I  tliink  it  needs  to  be  spent  for.  those  i>yi5tems  that 
will  do  some  good  with  it. 
'  Mrs.  Franklen-.  Thank  yon. 
Mr.  LEH:irAX.  Let  me  just  pursue  one  question  and  then  we  can 
sort  of  wrap  this  up  imless  Cohgressmaii  Pressler  hai>  aiiyUiing  elbo 
to  add- 

Five  or  six  years  ago  we  had  a  high  scliool  ih*  Miami  Beach  that 
was  jnoi-o  or  less  a— yiey  Imd  no  vocatiuiial  program  and  about  99 
percent  of  the  kids  wont  from  tliat  high  school  to  the  colleges  and 
the  test  scores  wore  probably  the  highest  iu  the  county.  Then  in  the 
court  order  we  integrated  that  school  by  sending  about  000  or  700 
of  the  inner-citj^  schoolchildren,  taking  them  out  of  a  vocational  school 
«?ituation  at  Miami-Jackson  aiidbusing  them  to  Miami  Beadi  where 
they  had'no  vocational  i)i'ograin. 

Xo\y  what  you  are  telling  me  tliis  morning  is  that  you  arc  now  con- 
structing a  vocational  wing  on  to  the  MlamL Beach  senior  high  school 
so  that  the  people  that  wo  are  bousing  in  there  fromlheiniier  city  can 
have  an  opportunity  as  they  had  before  to  learn  a  vocational  skill. 
Xow  thaf  concerns  me  is  what  I  was  pui*suing  a  niiinito  ago.  What 
effort  are  y;ou  going  to  make  in  that  school  to  bu  able  to  put  not  only 
the  inner-city  kids,  the  disadvantaged  kids  into  the  ^ocational  pro- 
gram of  this  hew  whig,  but  what  effort  are  you  going  to  make  to 
put  the  yoting  people  from.  Miami  Beach  into  the  vocational .  pro- 
'grani?  If  yon  do  put  them  in  that  program,  they  are  not  necessarily 
going  to  follow  the  vocation  in  the  same  proportion  as  inner-city  kids 
and  then  your  percentages  are  going  to  go  dowii  and  you  arc  going 
to  look  like  you  are  doing  less  of  a  job  because  some  of  them  are 
notgoing  to  end  up  in  the  job  market. 

Do  you  imdei-stand^vhat  I  am  saying  ?  ' 

Mr.  StaxdhiDok.  I  think  I  understand  your  concern,  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  LKn3rA>r.  That  is  what  Dr.  Sheppard  was  talkiiiir  about. 

Mr.  Standrtdge.  I  might  add  just  one  little  note  licre.  Back  in  1973 
wo  conducted  a  student  survey  for  all  students  in  the  system  from  the 
«tli  through  the  12th  grade  and  the  purpose  of  this  suney  was  to  try 
to  df^termine  from  the  students'  viewpoint  at  that  time,  realizimr.  of 
course,  that  many  students  were  not  equipped  to  aiis^ver  some  of  the 
kinds  of  questions,  but  one  of  the  basic  qiicitioiLs  that  we  wore  asking 
the  «tudent  was  tliis:  Wo  listed  100  occupations,  some  of  which  were 
profossional  and  some  of  which  wore  what  we  call  nonprofessional, 
did  not  require  a  d-year  college  degree.  We  asked  the  student  to 
choose  the  tyne  of  occupation  that  he  would  like  to  work  in  whi'U  he 
o  finished  school. 

This  represented  ahout  80,000  kids;  0-3  percent  indicated  that  their 
first  choice  of  an  occupation  w  as  in  the  nonprofessional  oatc^gory.  Now 
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something  has  changed  in  the  way  of  the  image  if  63  percent  of  the 
kids  then  were  selecting  occupations  that  Avere  nonprofessional  when 
about  3  years  prior  to  tliat  time  another  survey  ^yas  conducted  which 
indicated  only  40  percent  weiti  interested  in  working  in  those  types  ot 

^^Now  thiJ'did  not  all  come  about  by  chance.  I  think  the  labor  market 
picture  was  o*bvious  to  many  kids.  They  could  see  schoolteachers 
workin"-  as  cocktiiil  waitresses,  they  could  see  them  working  as  clerks 
in  depai-tment  stores  with  advanced  degrees.  They  could  see  engineers 
wlio  were  out  of  work  pumping  gas  and  this  kind  of  thing, 

Mr.  Lehman.  Well,  I  can  just  tell  you,  if,  I  may  interrupt  you,  in 
my  district— and  I  had  a  Biiick  dealership  there^that  for  the  jirst 
time  during  the  last  couple  of  years  I  had  Jewish  mothei;s  asking  ^ 
me  to  get  their  sons  into  the  training  facility  at  the  General  Motors 
Tecimical  Center  in  Jacksonville,  and  these  are  the  same  mothers  that 
used  to  want  mo  to  get  tlieir  kids  into  medical  school-  « 

Mr,  Standridge.  That  is  right.  The  pendulum  is  swingmg  the  other 

^^Y'miHit  also  add,  Congressman,  with  the  input  of  the  educational 
specialfsts  and  getting  students  with  more  information  about  caxeprs 
and  this  type  of  thing  it  has  clone  a  terrific  job  m  changing  the  kids 
minds  in  terms  of  what  they  want  to  be  when  thej  go  into  the  world  ot 

Mr-  Leiimax.  Thank  you  very  mucli.  I  would  .encourage  the  panel 
to  stay  around  for  tomorrow  because  tomorrow  we  are  going  to  have 
the  diversified  education  people  here  that  are  going  to  try  to  tell  us 
how  well  the  vocational  progiam  will  run  if  you  ]ust  let  the  young, 
people  work  part  time  and  go  to^s'chool  part  time.a»       '  ^^/^^  »  ^ 

I  think,  Dean,  yau  are  going  to  be  here  tomorrow  for  the  DJi-LL  A 

^^^^^^Q^Pjpjj,^.  Congressman,  wo  will  liave  all  six  of  the  student  or- 
ganizations represented  tomorrow  and  DECCA  is  included. 

.Mr.  LEinrAN.  Good.  So  if  you  are  able  to  stay  another  day,  we  will 
.have  a  very  good  show  for  you  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  again  for  camin^^, 

Mr.  Standiudge.  Thank  you,  Con^essman. 

A.Ir  Lkiman.  It  has  been  very  valuable.  If  you  can  stay  around 
today  for  a  wrhile,  on  the  floor  we  will  be  legislating  on  the  school 
lunch  program  and  that  is  anotlier  way  that  wc.  are  going  to  try^ 
to  assist  the  kids  to  stay  in  our  school  system. 

Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  LixcoLX  Thank  you.  ^ 
,    [mereupon,  at  10 :54:  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
^  at' 0:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  26,  1975:] 

[Information  submitted  for  hiclusion^iiythe  record  follows:] 

AMERtCAN  IKDUs/kIAL  ARTS  ASSOCIATION, 

^yasningto^l,         Juno  17,  1015.  ^ 

fhait^{m!noxJ^^  on  Education  and  LaVor  VJ   JTouf^o  of  Rcprc- 

sentatives,  Washington,  D.C\  /  *  rr 

Dear  CoNouESSxrAN  Pkrkins:  Attached  for  the  corfslderation  of  the  Hotise 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  for  inclusion  in  the  printed  hearing 
record  'on  vocational  education  is  testimony  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Industrial  Arts  Association.  .  .«.t^««l  ^/lM«« 

The  AIAA  commends  you  for  your  unwavering  support  of  vocational  oauca- 
"  tion.  Wo  wish  to  also  express  our  thanks  for  taking  time  from  your  busy  schedule 
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to  meet  with  Dr.  Alvin  Rudlsill,  James  Good  and  myself  on  May  22,  regarding  the 
role  of  industrial  arts  and  tlie  invaluable  contributions  it  makes  to  vocational 
education  and  the  career  education  concept. 

The  Association  strongly  encourages  conUnued  and  expanded  federal  invest- 
ments in  vocational  educaUoiL  and  the  continued  inclusion  of  industrial  ajrts  in 
all  vocational  education  legislation  as  a  viable  educational  component  in :  (1) 
assistfaig  individuals  in  the  making  ot  informed  and, meaningful  occupational" 
choices  and  (2)  assisting  in  preparing  individuals  for  enrollment  in  advanced 
or  highly  skilled  vocational  and  technical  education  programs.  * 

We  vigorously  favor  career  guidance  and  exploration  elements  in  new  legis- 
lation for  vocational  education ^and  emphasize  tliat  comprehensive  state  planning 
is  essential  for  maximum  utilization  of  the  federal  investment  in  meeting  man- 
power and  socio-economic  needs  of  all  people  across  the  country. 

We  are^ equally  concerned  that  there  bo  a  single  state  agency  to  administer  and 
supervise  state  plans  for  vocational  education  (that  include  industrial  arts)  to 
assure  program  continuity  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  education,  to 
prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  to  ensure  program  accessibility  at 
advanced  levels. 

Members  of  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  appreciate  the  interest 
and'effort  that  you  and  the  committee  have  shown  toward  improving  our  nation's 
manpower  delivery  system  and  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the  rwsitions  as 
stated  in  the  attached  testimony. 
Sincerely, 

DOXAW)  IlATilBUX, 

  Executive  direcior.^, 

Pbepabed  Statemej?t  of  the  American  Indtjsxbial  Arts  Associahon 

introduction  * 

The  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  ( AI^VA)  is  a  nationwide  professional 
organization  of  over  5,000  active  members  representing  industrial  arts  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  teacher  educators  working  on  all  levels  in  our  nation's  schools. 

The  Association  was  formed  in  lOSflt  for  the  puri)Ose  of  improving  instruction, 
curricula  and  persounel  in  the  teaching  of  industrial  arts  and  the  Association 
serves  as  the  official  liaison  between  industrial  arts  and  other  professional,  edu- 
cational and  industrial  organizations.  Through  a  cooperative  and  coordinated 
effort,  the  AIAA  promotes  the  teaching  of  Industrial  arts  at  all  levels  of.education 
In  order  to  ensure  maximum  efficiency  and  conUnui ty  of  educational* programs 
and  services  for  youth  and  adults.  v: .  • 

The  positions  stated  In  this  report  liave  been  studied  and  approved  nationally 
through  a  formal  revlevr  process  which  incUidecJ  two  naUonal  hearings  and  one 
conference  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  role  of  industrial  arts  in  career  education 
and  vocational  education.  The  results  of  these  studies  have  appeared  in  several 
recent  publications. 

The  inclusion  of  indust^al  arts  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  (PX  fJ2-B18)  of 
19C5,  as  amenderfin  107?  .under  Title  2,  Vocational  Education,  is  an  indication 
of  congressional  foresight  and  a  significant  adjunct  to  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive educational  system.  The  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  greatlv 
appreciates  the  thonght  and  effort  that  has  gone  Into  such  support  of  industrial 
arts,  ^       H  ^ 

Recognizing  that  several  parts  of  this  act  expire  on  June  30, 1075.  and  that 
the  committee  will  shortly  begin  writing  ndw' legislation  based  on  input  received 
from  hearings  and  companion  bills  already  introduced,  we  Jiave  prepared  this 
report.  The  AIAA  hopes  it  will  assist  you  in  better  understan^'ng  the  scoi)Oiind 
rolo  of  industrial  arts  and  the  contributions  it  can  make  to  our  njanpower  deliverv 
System  as  well  as  Increasing  Individual  literacy  of  our  industrial-technological 
culture.  ^  .  '  • 

INUUSTniTAL  ARTS  PROOItA^C 

Industrial  arts  is  a  component  of  the  total  program  of  education  from  kinder- 
garfen  through  college,  including  adult  education.  It  is  the  stuay  of  indu^^trv  and 
technology  Such  study  provides  unique  opportunities  for  students  to  participate 
in  representative  experiences  in  the  production  of  goods  or  the  rendering  of  sorv* 
Iccfi  through  the  effective  use  of  people,  methods,  machines,  moriov,  management 
^nd  markctincr.  Tlio  students  examine  effects  of  industrial  technolopv  on  all  ele- 
"^""t-s  of  society  and  the  environment  in  order  to  provide  for  industrial*tccli- 
"  '    gical  understanding,  application  and  conservaTion. 
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Industrial  arts  provi(le&  tiie  student  with  infonuatlon  about  the  world  of  work 
and  occupational  opportunities  in  Industry .  It  incorporates  industrial  experiences, 
both  vicarious  and  **hand3  on/*  This  type  of  education  develops  career  awai-oness 
tind  provides  experiences  in  career  exploration. 

Students  are  assisted  in  the  discovery  and  development  of  personal  creative 
technical  problem  salving  abilities,  aptitudes,  interests,  self  reliance,  jmlicious- 
ncsi»,  resourcefulness  and  adaptability.  These  qualities  respond  to  the  students 
personal  needs  for  living,  coping  and  functioning  successfully  m  a  technological 

so^'i  ety  ^ 

Specifically,  industrial  arts  fcurricula  consist  of  experiences  which  evolve  from 
socio-economic  clusters  such  as  construction,  manufacturing,  communications  and 
trunftportation.  The  prime  focus  is  on  student  "hands  our  tactile  experiences  which 
are  relevant,  meaningfia  and  consistent  Mith  the  identifiable  needs  or  an  mdi- 
-vidual  as  he/she  functions  witliin  our  technological  society. 

Tiie  goa'ls  of  industrial  arts  education  provide  opportunities  whereby  each 

btud^ win.  .^jgj^^  j^^^        understandmg  of  Industry  and  its  place  in  our 

^V\^*Discover  and  develop  talents,  interests,  attitudes  and  individual  potential 
relate<l  to  the  Industrial-technical  areas.  *  ^ 

3  Develop  fthllitJes  in  the  proper  use  of  tools,  machines  and  processes. 

•L  Develop  problem  solving  and  creative  abllitiN  involving  materials,  processes 
and  nroducts  of  Industry.  ,    ,     ,  j   ^  .  i-i 

5.  Interrelate  the  content  on  industrial  arts  with  other  school  subjects  in  the 

^^0^*Dcve?op  a  familiarity  with  a  variety  of  careers  and  tlieir  requirements. 

SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 

Industrial  arts  involves  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  Stu'lents  in  tho  puM^^ 
i5chool  systems.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Kdueation  rei>ort  published  n  Mustr^^^ 
Arts  EducaUon-A  Survey  of  Progrnms.  Teachers.  Students  and  Curricu  um 
cited  tlie  existeuce  of  40,000  industrial  arta  teachers  in  1002.  It  indicated  the  03 
t  of  the  nauoa's  junior  high  schools  (grades  7, 8^9),  CT  percent  of  the  junior- 
scnlor  higli  schools  (grades  T-12),  01  percent  of  traditional  high  schools  gnulM 
S  and  G«  percent  o£  senior  hibh  schooL?  (grades  10-12)  offer  indiistrlal  arts 
TOams  Jlie  num^^^^^  had  increased  by  1070  to  51,000  industrial  arts  teachers 
reachluc  an  estimated  six  million  students  aa  reported  by  the  American  Council 
of  Induttrial  Arts  Supervisors.  It  is  estimate<l  that  these  flgjircs-and  percentaps 
are  Xen  higher  today.  As  many  as  60.000  teachers  are  projected  to  be  reaching 
well  over  eight  million  students  in  Industrial  arts  programs  in  1075-191 C. 

Industrial  arts  learning  experiences  kelated  to  career  and  vocational  education 
l)egin  at  Uie  earliest  grades  and  conUnue  through  higher  education  in  order  to 
ensure  instruction  consistent  with  individual  needs,  ^"'"f 
maturit.v.  The  following  levels  or  phases  have  been  developed  and  endorsed  by  the 
indl^rial  arts  profession  to  guarantee  development  of  a  systematic  and  Wnllal 
manasemeiit  svstera  compatible  with  the  total  e<lucat  on  structure  eUjui^- 
tion  onmnece.-.sa  ry  and  cosUy  duplication  of  efforts  which  are  detrimental  to  Uie 
education  process. 

EUiMENTAnr  OIIADES  (K-0) 

Self  and  Career  Awareness.— These  programs  are  designed  to  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  the  many  Itlnds  of  worlt  people  do  and  tlie  interrelatioush  p  of  such 
™  in  tlie  productiop  and  use  of  worlc  people  do  and  >"'«X^''""^^'P  ?J 
such  work  in  the  production  and  use  of  goods  and  .services.  In  addition,  students 
Icvolop  sclf-awarcnc-is  lif  relation  to  various  industrial-technical  occupations  and 
elds  of  St  ulv.  Industrial  arts  exncricnce  infused  in  the  total  elementary  instnio- 
tlonnl  prog^^^^^^^  positive  attitudes  toward  worlc  and  the' relationsliip 

between  manipulative  and  cognitive  actiyitles. 

MIDM.B  GRADES  (7-0) 

career  Orteniatinn.— Career  orientation  programs  consist  of  laborator:?  instruc- 
tion which  provides  students  with  experience  in  the  diverse  Ivlnds  and  sti\Kes  of 
activities  included  in  a  l.rnad  range  of  industrial  Pursuits  and  l^jcls  Of  occupa- 
tions for  which  special  slsiUg  are  renuircd.  Tlie  classroom  turn  shcs  a  setting  for. 
learning  various  career  prefwiulsitcs.  Through  firsthand  esf'"'<'"7\?^"!';"t?,, 
come  acnuaiuted  with  tlie  signilicana;  of  changing  and  evolving  teohnologids.  1  hey 
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also  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  work  and  obtain  individual  as* 
sistance  in  making  informed  and  meaningful  career  selections. 

ISTEBMKDIATE  GRADES  <9-10) 

Career  Explora/ion.— Genernlly  tlie.se  program.^  are  designed  to  provide  transi 
tiuual  uppurt unities  U;  bridge  the  g.ip  butwetii  tho  anareneij^/uricntatiuu  fuCus 
and  sr>eciaHzud  iu-dei^tli W5tud> .  l)iVKH.t  luvolveintut  in  Ihe  iKtivitkj>  (iI\k)\\s>  atu- 
dent:>  to  aelevt  aiul  explore  imUiidual  u<-».upuUon5>,  teciinitul  Concepts  and  Com- 
petencies and  thereby  assess  their  own  interest  and  aptitude, 

XXPPKR  GRADES  (10-12) 

Career  Development  andBvfftnmng  iSpecialica/ion— rrygrauis  in  tiiis categury 
are  designed  to  develop  in  the  indiudual  a  degret  uf  &iwtialization  and  to  prepare 
hlui/her  for  enrollment  in  udvaacud  or  lyghly  i>Ul]ud  vocational  and  tecliuical 
education  programs. 

Pro\ision  is  made  fur  instructional  exjierlences  wlutli  aissist  students  in  con- 
tinuing to  assess  their  interi&.t.s  and  abilities  -Umitatiunj>  and^  Uv>teutials — with 
resiMfct  to  industrial-technical  occupations  and  instill  coraputeiicies  that  cun- 
tribute  to  occupational  success.  Other  instryctiun  is  made  available  for  thobe 
who  do  not  specialize  in  a  technical  area  at  Uii&  level  but  wish  to,  acquire  gcuifral 
skills  and  knowledge  for  personal  and-a vocational  use.  ,  ^ 

POST  SECON'DARY  LEVELS     ^  ' 

Adult,  Continuing  aniL  Higher  Education, — At  these  Icveis  awareness  an(l  cc- 
plt/ratory  program^  consijjt  of  laboratory  a.sslgnnients  and  exploratory  op^Kjr 
tunitie^  designed  for  adult^i  and  out-of-school  yuuth  who  may  benefit  fmm  basic 
imitnictiun  related  to  industrial  and  technical  uctupatiuni*.  Babcd  ni>on  sncii^ ex- 
perience, these"  stndenU  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  industrial  w'urld 
and  the  profitable  use  of  recreational  and^lcisnre  time.  Tust  secondary  programs 
also  allow  for  the  preparation  of  the  profei>i)ionaU  required  to  dt^elop  aijd  main 
tain  the  various  program  levels  cited  above. 

BELATlOXSniP  OF  INDUSTBIAL  ATITS  TO  CAREKR  EftUCATIOI?  . 

Recognizing  that  industrial  arts  has  a  major  responsibility  in  refining  the  ci;n 
cept  of  (Career  edncatipn,  the  Representative  National  Assembly  of  the  Aiperi- 
can  Industrial  Arts  Assi^iation  appnned  the  following  resolution  during  thtir 
annual  spring  conference  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  the  spring  of  1072 : 

\Vhereas  career  education  is  currently  the  principal  thrust  of  the  tT.S.  Office  of 
Kd  neat  ion ;  and 

\Yhereas  the  industrial  arts  profession  is  being  called  upon  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  concepts  and  programs  of  career  education  :  ami 
*    Whereas  industrial  arts  is  a  -facet  of  career  education ;  and 

Whereas  industrial  arts  teachers  are  looking  to. the  ATA.V  fur  direction  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  career  education  :  Therefore  be  it 

lieitolvcd.  That  the  AIAA  estaiilish,  adopt,  and  disseminate  a  position  paper 
on  career  education,  and  be  it  further 

Jicsotvcd,  That  the  information  obtained  and  the  material  develnpcd  at  tlic  1072 
conference  be  considered  as  the  basis  for  this  position  paper,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  Tliat^the  position  pajKir  should  be  develoiicd  uadcr  the  dfret'tion  of 
the  executive  board  and  submitted  to  the  delegates^by  n*ail  fur  ratlflcatiuii ,  and 
be  it  further*  . 

Hcsolvcd,  That  after  ratification  the  position  paper  be  published  and 
disseminated, 

Tn  response  to  this  resohitlon,  |be  following  statements  were  approved  bj  the 
delegates  and  have  been  widely  dlssemina  ted ;      ^  - 

AIAA'S  POSITION  ore  CAUKKU  KDUCATION 

Career  education  (»nhancos  the  goals  and  puq'oses  of  education.  With  respect  to 
•formal  education,  it  h  the  responsibility  of  the  total  sob.x*!  pmjrram  and  includes 

all  disnlplines  in  the  curriculum.  It  provides  fur  an  hjtvgrafi-d  ami  curtinlalive 
-series  of  experiences  designed  tu  helpvcach  sttidfut  a<bi*'ve  fa  )  ihiToa^cd  a!)nity 

to  make  relovant  decisions  about  liis/her  lift*  and  (b)  iiicrcaheil  skill  in  the  pi-r- 
^formance  of  his/hei;life  roles.  ' 
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Career  education  is  designed  to  pruvide  the  bkill,  KIio^\leilgu  and  understanding 
individuals  need  for  their  rtcverul  life  rolea,  ecunomlc,  coiumuuity,  family,  avoca- 
tiunaU  religious  and  aesthetic.  It  recognizes  the  ceutrality  uf  careers  in  shaping' 
our  lives  hy  determining  or  limiting  where  we  work,  v\  here  v\e  li\e,  uur  as^jociutes^ 
and  all  other  dimensions  that  are  significant  in  our  life  stjle.  It  is  dcbigued  fur  all 
students  and  should  be  viewed  as  a  life  long  process.  Through  the  wiilo^  range  o*(. 
.  school  and  community  resources  all  career  horizons  should  be  enlarged^  and  self- 
awareness  should  be  enhanced. 

The  career  education  concept  is  a  unify  iiig  force  to  bring  together  v\hat  was 
formerly  college  preparatory,  collegiate,  general  and  \ucuiiui*al\'ducaUuii  an  tiiual 
partners  in  the  educational  enterprise. 

THE  ROfcE  OF  INDUSTRIAI.  AR^S  IX  CAREER  EDUCATION 

• 

The  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  recognizes  that  career  ediicatii>n  con- 
tlnue;;>  tu  be  a  high  priority  national  issue  and  a  majur  coueern  a.nou^  eilutational 
planners  and  It^aders.  The  Association  also  recogniz.eb  that  career  ^dutation 
iavolves  the  total  school  program  and  all  discipline  areas  uf  the  curricula. 

Industrial  arts  teachers  ha\e  a  deep  commitment  tu  the  purpoiseis  uf  thtir  field 
and  the  contributions  made  to  each  indi\idual  student'.s  cffurt  tu  become  a  lalued 
Vjnd  contributing  member  of  society.  Ifi  the  priK:e;^,  btmlentii  attaiii  industrial- 
n^hnological  literacy,  occupa£ionar  literacy,  and  satisfaction  iu  telatioh-s  to  a 
witle  range  of  Indlvidual  needs. 

Career  education  has  Similar  and  compatible  goals  yf  enabling  a  student  .to 
arrive  at  decisions  which  promote  the  grtjate^t  degree  of  compatibiUO  between 
Idm&elf  as  a  lluinon  being  and  the  career  ladder  he  embarkii  upon  a  productive 
'  citimi. 

The  industrial  arts  profession  recogni/.es  that  it  must  move  positively  In  tlie 
direction  of  those  national  concerns  to  which  it  can  coatiibute  iJi  a  £>igniiicant 
way.  ^  ^ 

Indub'trial  erts  must  and  will  be  a  contributing  force  to  tlie  snccvis  of  career 
education>  »  , 

In  addition  to  these  statements,  the  American  Ijulu;^trial  Art.s  Association*  and 
the  industrial  arts  divl^iun  of  the  American  Vucational  Association  jointly  par- 
ticipated in  a  task  force  project  spomsoretl  b>  tlie  Office  of  i:<lucativ»n  for  the 
p\irpt»se  of  developing,  guidelinfii  for  industrial  arLs  in  career  vduc^lion.  Xhe.se 
,  i^uideiiiies  have  been  dis^^eminated  to  all  state  deiMrtineuls  of  idticaU(>n,  t^eacher 
training  institution^,  supers  ibors,  adniini»tratori>  and  iiidi\idual  tcacbyrji  wher- 
ever possible.  Specific  aspects  of  the  guidelines  are  bdng  u.s(?d  a.s  a  basis  for 
numerous  presentations  and  workshops  at  the  nntional,  t>tate  and  lo^al  lcvi;L^  to 
ensure  that  Imlustrial  arts  edilcators  participate  v\liCTe\cr  possible  tuwards  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  established  for  career  education. 

BEUVTlOrC^nir  of  INDUSTItlAI^  AUtS  TO  VOCATIOX.VL  EDUCATION  ^ 
*  i     *  * 

A  comprehensive  vocational  education  system  nm^t  be  ciipal>le  of  assisting  all 
citi2i»iis  to  select,  prepare  for  and  advance  In  otcuiiatjoni>  or  uarc'crs  of  their  choice 
,    which  c  uVrently  exist  or  are  emerging^ 

We  believe  this  is  the  intent  of  Copgress  as  establi^>lie(l  through  existing  legis- 
lation iKjrtaining  to  vocational  education,  and  w^e  hoiKj  that  m  u  Icgiijlation  will 
open  the  avenues  for  cxpamhd  ^opportunities  to  fulfill  the  bn»ad  purpo^e.s  of 
\ocatlonal  educatitm  as  it  is  related  to  the  inaKlug  o£  hifornuid  and  iueaningful 
occupational  choices  and  preparing  students  for  enrolhnenfe  in  advanced  or 
highly  skilled  \ocational  and  technical  education  i)rogranis.  In  addition,  wc 
Would  hope  that  opportunities  woidd  Ik?  provnied  for  niore  trcativc  v\aj.s  of  iin- 
pU»meuting  programs  at  the  state  and  local  level  ttliich  are  designed  to  etjuip 
stuflrnts  for  entrance  into  existing,  new  or  emerging  occupations. 

Existing  vocational  leglMation  pnniJes  industrial  aits  witli  an  opp(»rt unity 
to  play  an  important  role  in  fulfilling  two  of  the  three  major  gual?*  t^f  \ocati'>nal 
education.  (1)  atisisting  individuals  in  the  making  of  informed  and  meaningful 
.  4imip.ttional  choices  and  (2)  assisting  in  preparing  individuals  for  enroU'iucnt 
in  advanced  or  highly  skilled  vocational  and  techaical  education  jjrograms. 

Tlie  responslhlilty  of  pn»\iding  programs  sjieclfically  for  training  indlvidnals 
for  gainful  cmpUiyment.  wlilch  Is  the  ililrd  rote  defined  in  tliQ  le^i.>laUoii.  i.s  noY  a 
role  of  industrial  arts  eitlier  pldlosophically,  historUally  or  by  i »d plica titm  of  the 
anu-ndt-d  vocational  acts  and  rcgijIationH.  Ihmox  err  Uidiistrial  arts  lilpcaior.s  do 
lia\e  the  resi>^nsibility  of  establishing  a  close  workin;^  nilation.sbip  with  all  voca- 
tional educators  and  agencies  to  ensure  a  rtjstematlc  and  sequential  management 
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system  which  will  present  opportjinlties  for  all  students  to  lecomu  technulogicalb 
literate,  regardless  of  lifestyles  or  career  pursuits-  ' 

Thirty-seven  states  have  liicludud  industrial  arts  in  their  ^"Y  1975  state 
plans  for  vocational  education,' according  to  a  Joint  study  by  the  legislative  cum- 
nilttee  of  the  industrial  arts  division  of  the  AVA  and, the  American  Council  of 
Industrial  Arts  Supervisors  of  the  AIAA.  Twenty -three  of  these  states  have  ear- 
marked sp_eciac  amounts  for  {^variety  of  projeeti>  such  as  in-;fcervicc  education, 
dmonstration  projects,  state  and  local  supervision,  new  prugram  developnient, 
cnrriculum  Mork,  in;,tructlonal  ttiaterials  and  exemplary  programs.  Other  states 
provide  funds  based  on  need  aiul  availability.  M'anj  aru  iiicurpurating  ft-dural 
^vith  sttte  funds  and  National  Defense  Educational, .Act,  Eilucation  Profci^biuu 
PevtflopiLent  Act  and  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Actgrant^j  to  provide 
a  balanced  support  for  industrial  arts,  but  even  these  couibinatlons  fail  to  serve 
xinmet  nec5«i  .  ,  v  ' 

Severirt  stages,  however,  have  industrial  arts  In  their  btate  plan  without  lending 
financial  support,  and  many  states  have  omitted  industriJ>i  arts  entirely.  Such 
omission  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  additional  appropriations  were  not 
ninde  a^'ailable  when  industrial  arts  was  included  in  the  1072  amenameuts  as  an 
integral  part  of  vocational  education. 

Most  industrial  arts  programs  are  supported  entirely  by  state  and  local  funds. 
Many  of  those  programs  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  required  to  assure 
thnt  a  large  scope  of  experiences  and  activities  are  accessible  to  students  in  the 
arras  of  construction,  transportation,  manufacturing  and  communications  at 
theavp-areness,  orientation,  exploration  and  prc-i>peciAli/.atiun  levels.  Far  too  much 
im  fficioncy  and  poor  program |>lanning  Is  taking  place  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
as  the  result  of  Inadequate  supervision  and  insufficient  funds  for  in-service 
t raining  of  industrial  arts  teachers.  '        ■  ^ 

The  previously  mentioned  1900  L'.S.O.E.  study  stated  that  "current  industrial 
arts  curriculum  does  not  even  measure  up  to  the  program  recom  in  ended  by  the 
professmn  10  to  20  years  ago."  Despite  the  gains  made  as  a  result  of  the  ir^clubioii 
c»f  industrial  arts  in  the  1972  amendmcnts-for  ^ocational  etlucation,  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done  before  an  acceptable  i^rogrhra  level  may  be  reached.  13ecause 
<if  lack  of  adequate  funding,  program  growth  and  developnient  has  not  kept 
pace  with  needs,  , 
*  <?■ 

RF.COitMEXOATlOXS  FOR  THE  I^*CLUSIO:^  OF  IXDtSTRIAL  ARTS  IX, FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

To  enable  industrial  arts  to  make  its  full  contribution  in  any  new  federal 
legislation  designed  to  irapro^e  the  technological  literacy  of  all  individuals,  male 
and  female,  and  to  assist  them  in  making  self-satiiifying',and  re^^arding  contribu- 
tions to  our  economy,  tiic  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  request.^  com- 
mittee Mipport  to  ensure  that  industrial  at.ts  programs  are  rendered  eligible  for 
Support  in  nllareasas  outlined  in  ILR.  .3037  with  one  exception  : 

We,  wouUriike  to  see  the  term  'TOST  SECONDARY"  eliminated.  (Title  I; 
Vocational  Education;  Part  A;  General  Provisions  Sec.  109,  (18>  page  30,  lines 
15-lG). 

We  feel  this  language  Is  restrictive  in  that  many  students  \\iU  complete  pro- 
frrams  designed  to  preiiare  them  for  entrance  into  advanced  and  hi.^hly  skilled 
vooatiunal  ami  technical  uduoation  programs  and  dusire  to  enter  fciuh  programs 
prior  to  comiduting  hi^h  school.  This  uould  maKe  the  definition  of  industrial 
arts  consistent  witli  the  dufinition  of  vocational  edumtion  euntaintd  in  Section 
100(1)  paj;c22,  linel4.  ^  ^ 

In  addition,  we  ^^ou^d  lIKe  to  empha.'^Ize  our  suppoVt  for  retaining  In  any  new 
legislation  for  vocational  education  the  intent  of: 

1,  Career  Cutdance  and  fjxploratio)^, — Continuity  must  be  ensured  in  order  to 
carry  oub  u  i'ua*prtuaii<lve  vocational  education  program  nUUli  fn('lude.s  ample 
provl.slons  for  cartvr  awareness,  exploration,  planning  and  dei  iaion^  Uiaking 
procrrams^in  prades 

Apr^,f>prifitlons  should  provide  sufllclent  funtls  In  this  area  for  pre-  and 
lnM>rvico  training,  student  organizations,  leadership  and  supiTvislon,  tomuiu- 
nity  observation  and  woriv  experieuce  oppoi;tunjt.v.  de\clopment  of  curriculum 
mat^^rials,  purehasp  of  equipment.  5>upplies  and  reM>urce  niaterluls  and  pilot  and 
demonstmtion  projects. 

2,  S! ingle  Slate  AfnucjL—X  5?lngle  agency  Is  needed  at  the  state  ami  federal 
levels  fur  the  adnJnistration  and  MiiH»r\iM(m  of  a  stMa  plan  for  voratioufd  e<hi- 
eatlon.  This  area  Is  aii  important  concern  4»f  i'uhistrial  arts-edmators  as  nmny 
of  our  students  ^^iH  lea\e  Indu.strlal  arts  i<ruirranis  and  move  directly  into  post 
secondary  programs.  Wthout  a  single  agency  administrating  both*  programs. 
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iinnecos.sar.v  overlap  and  duiilicntjon  pf  efforts  takes  place  to  the  detriiuont  of 
both  the  student  nnU  the  taxpayer,  ,\   :  ,  *        ^  , 

In  additiQii,  the  inakenp  of  this  agency  should  include  Tepreseutatioti^  rroiD 
all.levels  of  etlueation  to  guarantee  tliat  comi)reher^lva  plnuaiug  and  prionties 
reflect  loc^il,  state  and. national  manpower  needs  and  ooneerns.  S\ieh  planning 
should  provide  for  programs  and  leadership  for  .elementary  grades  through 
higher  education.  ^  '  ,    \  ,  , 

'  S.  Comprchenmic  PJayiiunfir,— Vueational  education  cannot  attain  maximum 
cffectivenefcs  without  adequate  pruviblon  for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  eomprehensive  jilanning  system  which  promises  total  coordination 
with  all  levels  of  the  public  school  system,  other  public  agencies,  private  iustitu-^ 
tions  and  the  b\isines«  and  industrial  community. 

It  is  iiin)erative  that  federal  legislation  make  provisions  for  specinc  i?uide- 
lines  which  will  ensurc-Umt  vocational  education  prograniii  planned,  dovelnped. 
Implemented  and  evaluated  at  state  and  locyil  levels  take  Into  account  piiw  inc 
Clements  such  as  new  and  emerging  local  Hmni>ower  neods,  coordination  with 
nil  puLlia  and  private  agencies,  career  guidance  and  exploration,  recruitment, 
stafE  training,  placement  and  follow-up  and  continual  review, 

^'Qualifications,  Duties  and  Responsibilities  (pr  State  and  Local  Supervi'^ors 
of  Industrial  Aris."  published  by  .the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association, 
outlines  an  explicit  role  for  industrial  arts  leaders  at  the  state  and  lo^al  levels 
to  allirm  their  invulvfment  and  assure  follow-through  in  such  planning.  Our 
Association  believes  tl'mt  such  involvement  will  contribute  greatly  toward  maxij 
muni  effectiveness  ojt  federal  funding  for  vocational  education  and  will  also 
contribute  greatly  toward  long  range  efficiency  and  utilization  of  state  and 
local  resources.  •       ^  .  ,  * 

in  eonclusion,  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  qommends  your  (com- 
mittee for  its  support  of  industrial  arts  which  led  to  its  inclusion  in  RL,  92-51 S. 
We  ask  your  consideration  in  expandhig  this  role  in  future  legislation. 

South  Dakofa  Depaktihent  of  Educatiok  aijtd  Cultural  Affairs, 

Pierre,  B.  Dafc;,  June  ^,  1915. 

Hon .  Labkt  Pm:s8Le;b, 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 
hmi(j\corth  Home  OHlce  Building, 

Washington,  D,0,  '  •  * 

De.\f.  Gonoressman  Pn^:8SLKR :  The  testimony  ^iven  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
911  Elementary,  Seeondarjy  and  Vocational  Education  regarding  the  renewal  or 
rewrite  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  suggests  that  many  people  are  advocat- 
ing "refining"  the  categorical  grants  currently,  speeined  by  P.L.  00-570  (The 
Vocational  Amendments  of  1908).  '  -     <^  • 

<,    We  believe  the  Vocational  Education  A.et  of  1003  as  amended  in  IOCS  has 
brought  about  the  Innovative  as  well  as  the  catalytic  change  neeessnry  over  a 
ten  year  period  and  give.*;  the  State  of  South  Dakota  a  long  range  program  ot 
vocational  education  which  will  meet  fhe  neeob  pf  all  persons,  of  all  age^,  in  all 

conimunltles.  .  .      ,     ,  ,     ,  , 

We  .<?trongly  oppose  innovation  for  innovations  sajce.  The  proposed  admin- 
istration bill  sugf»5sts  that  no  more  than  30%  of  the  federal  funds  be  used 
for  program  maintenance.  If  this  heeomes  reality,  it  vsould  place  a  severe  hard- 
.ship  on  the  South  Dalcota  Area  Vocational  SehooKs-  wen  to  the  point  of  olusure, 
TheVoeatlonal  Amendments  of  IOCS  work  very  w  til  in  South  Dakota,  Enclosed 
is  a  breakdown  of  the  percentages  by  purpose  of  th^»  Act.  The  Vocational  Amend- 
ments of  JOCS  has  met  and  can  eontin.ue  to  meet  the  need  of  a  state  with  prftblenis 
orentcd  by  a  hca\y  urban  concentration  as  wen  as  problems  created  by  a  spjtfse 
rural popiihitlon,  '  .     ,  ^, 

We  would  suggest  the  Congress  consider. rbnewal  of  the  \  oeatlonal  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  l)i)G8  with  the  following  rooommondod  changes: 

1.  Tlie  states  be  required  to  match  monies  for  state  administration  on  a  HfV  ."0 

basis :     *   *  *  ^      .    ,  .  „ 

2.  That  provisions  ho  made  so  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
constraints  of  the  currently  spctifled  categories  provided  the  state  demonstrates 
its  population  Avill  he  bettor  served  by  such  waivers; 

3.  That  funding  he  mode  available  at  the  National  and  Boirional  level  to  ade- 
nuately  staff  (with  qualillod  personnel)  the  U.S.  Offlco  of  Education  so  a5  to 
provide  leadership  and  teclmical  assistance  as  may  be.roquohted  by  the  States; 
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4.  Provide  for  funding  and  clearly  specify  the  intent  of  Congress  to  share 
the  costs  of  vocational  training  with  htaie  and  local  govemniehts.  All  levels 
benefit  from  "the  trained  manpower  and  should  equitably  share  in  the  costs; 

5.  Maintain  rfs  a  separate  category  of  the  A^t,  adequate  funds  to  provide 
quality  consumer  and  honiemaklng  education  within  the  structure  of  vocational 
education,  *   ,  , 

^Ve  believe  that  a  strongly  administered  and  funded  vocational  education 
system  will  obviate  the  alleged  need  for  sliort-term  "crisis"  promms  to  train 

*  ^    unemployed  or  underemployed  perspn§.  We  request  this»lettt'r     ewgfcd  as  testi- 

mony to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Sec6udary4«^ocational 
Education,  *  '  " 

s  ^    Sincerely,  .    <  / 

E,  B.  Oleso^^t, 

*  State  Difector. 

^  J.D.Mason, 

Executive  Director. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


WEpTp:SDAY/  3^:ARCH  26,  1975 

House  OP  Il:$ri{ESKNTz\TivES3 

SUBOO^liirrTE^:  on  EliKSIEKTARY,  SecoxdauYj  axd 

Vocational  Education  of  the  CostsnrrEEbx 
^  *  '  .  Education  AND  Labor, 

The  subcommitteo  met  at  9  :IS  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  211/5* 
Raybuni  IIoiisp  O/Tico  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  [chairman  ;of 
the  committee]  presiding.  <^ 

Members  present:  Representatives  ^Perkins,  Lehman,  Miller,  Mottl, 
and  Pressler.      v     \  '  '  , 

Stitff  members  preset:  John  Jennings,  majority  coimsd,  and  Rich- 
ard Mosse,  minority  cou,n$eL 

Chliinnan  Perkins.  The  hearing  will  como  to  order. 

We  are  pleased  to,  hav;o  ^yith  us  thi^  morning  two  of  our, colleagues, 
Congressman  Jerry  Litton,  and  Congressman  Bo  Ginn,  who  have  come 
to  introduce  the  witnesses  to  our  hearing  this  morning. 

. Jeny,  please^proceed.'  *  i   .      *    .       '  . 

Mr.  LrrroN.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  this  committee  this 
morning  six  distingiiished  and  talented  youag  people,  representing  ^ 
the  six  vocational  student  organizations,  and  the  national  coqrdinating 
council  for  vocational  student  organizations.  *  , 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  committee  heoinng  from  these 
gr^)ups,  because  I  know  the  trememlous  Robitive  impact  they  have  on 
vocational  education  stndents.  In  ;956-57, 1  was  privileged  tp  serve  a^ 
a  national  student  officer  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  ]^rany 
^times  I  have  said  that  the  experience  unjj  the  lessons  I  learned  as  an 
FFA  membev  ai-e  the  reason  why  I  am  .sei-vin^  in  Con^rress  today. 
^  In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  serve  on  tlioJDistributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America's  Honoraiy  Congressional  Advisoi-y  BoaiU  This  has 
given*  me  the  opportunity  to  See  the  fine  things  DECA  is  doing  for 
vocational  education  students.  \  *         :       *  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  six  of  these  groups  arc  to  be  connnendod  for  the 
semces  and  opportuniticii  they  provide  to.  students  in  vocational  cdu- 
cation.  I  know  you  will  bo  interested  in  what'  thciv  liavcito  say.* 
*-      I  would  like^o  introduce  five  of  them,  and  call  on  my  colleague 
'from  Georgia  to  introduce  one  o^  the  other  membei*s.       ^  ? 

I  would  like  to  introchico  Isaiah.  Reliford,  who  is  the  president  of 
DECA  f ro;n  Texas ;  Alpha  Trivettt?,  wlio  represents  Futuro.Farmers 

Lof  Americ^t;  Rachel  F-abela,  who  ra>resents  theJFitture  Home  makers 
of  America;  Reuben  Fordal^,  who  represents  the  Office  Education 
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Association  from  Miancsota;  and  Debbie  Stigall,  who  represents  |4ie 
Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  fvqia  Kentucky.  ^ 

I  will  ask  m.v  colleague,  Bo  Ginn,  tQ,pre^nt  one  of  his  constitticnts. 

ilr.  Gixx.  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chaima^xTi.  I  ^vant  to  echo 
what  my  colleixgiio  from  ilissouri,  Jerry  Litlon,  has  said  about  this 
►outstanding.panel  of  young  adults  tiiat  we  have  hero  'with  us  today. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  and  the  cpmmittee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  youri^  man  by  the  name  of  Jones  Hook,  who  lives  and 
resides  in  ^letter,  Ga.,  the  congressional  district  that  I  am  \eiy  hon- 
ored to  represent.  *  .  ;  ^ 

Jones  Ilook  is  tlie  only  man  in  the  country  ever  to  serye  as  national 
president  PJiL A  and  also  president  of  rhi  Beta  Laiifbda.  Wo  are 
extremely  proud  of  him.  He  haa  seiTod  as  a  summer  intern  in  ray  olTice. 
I  have  the  belief  that  some  -diTy  he  is.going  to  be  Qpvenuir;of  our  greaj 
Sta'to  oFGeorm.  *  *  \ 

Chairman  Pkri^ins.  The  first  witness  that  wo  have  on  t^he  panel  is 
Mr.  C. 'Jones  Hook,  national  officer  of  the  Futui-e  Business  X-cader^  of 
America.  *  ■    •  \  ^ 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Ilook-  ' 

"     ♦       *  \  c 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  Jofes  ISOOK,  NATIONAL  OEHCER,  l1(TUEE 

^BUSINESS  I.EAt)ERS  OF  AMERICA 

ilr.  Hook.  Mr. ^Chairman,  my  name  is^.  Jone&IIook/and  laju  fi'bm 
^leder,  Ga.,  as  Congressman  Bo  Ginn  has  ali'caay  stated,  and  I  repre^ 
sent  Futui'e  Business  Leaders  of  America,  a  national  Qi  ganizatiop . 

Sinde"  l/have.ali-eady  submitted  my  remarks  for  the  record,,^  will 
just  brie%  summarize  them.  *      \  . 

Chairman  Peuki.ns.  Witliout  objection,  all  tlie  statements  Avill  bo  in- 
serted in  iho  record.       "  -  "  '  V 

CStateiJientsi-c^rrod  to  follow:]       !      i  -     ■  ^  \ 

•PrETARKD  fexATKMEOT  OP  C.JONES  Il00K«,  XvflONAL  OfWCER,  FCTUUK  BUSINESS 

I  ■   ^     Leadkrs  ov  America  |  ♦ 

My  naroo  is  Jones  Hooks  from  Metier. 'Georgia,  ai^d  I  represent  tlie  Future 
Business  tcad^of  AxaerTca— Phi  Beta  nhmb(Ja  Organization. 

Dnrlng/the  past  eigiit  years  I  have  held  several  local  and.  state  offlcos,  including 
prct»j(lcnli  of  the  Gbougla  Steele  Chapter  of  FBLA  and  PBL,  and  I  am  the  Only 
^turientrW)  ever  be  elected  nijUon^l  presj(lent,of  both  J'BLA  and  PBL.  ^ 

Presently  a  senior  at  the  uftiveriilty  of  Georgia,  I  am  serving  my  second  l^rm 
as  preslilent  of  the  JSta  Beta  Chapter  of  PBL.  [ 

As  a  direct  result* of  my  Involvement  in  the  organization,  I  have  had  many 
«iift>rgettinble  and  Invaluable  opportunities.  I  have  been  a  summer  intern  at  The 
White  Etiuse,  as  well  ns  for  Congressman  Ronald  "Bo"  Ginn  from  the  First  Pls- 
trict  of  Georgia.  *  .  ' 

I  have  pbo  tjraveied  in  over  25  states  and  written  over  5,000  letters  as  an  active 
member,  f  *  »  ^  \ 

However,  the^  most  important  opportunities  a  vocational  student  orgnni  .at ion 
can.proyiile  its  membership  are  those  which  help  to  develop  them  to  tbeir  f  idlest 
potentialiin  tlieirchosenxarcer.  <      .        ,         .  , 

Xhese  drganizations  provide  activities  and  experiences  which  go  beyond  formal 
classroon  training  Ia  order  to  give  the  students  a  flrst-hand  look  at  their  future 
career  an  1  experiences  which  wiU  enable  then^  to  be  effective  members?  of  society, 

It  has  )een  a  distinct  and  very  real  privilege  to  be  as|?ociated  w'ith  this  ovgjx* 
nization,  and  I  feel  that  ou  a  practical  level,  it  has  something  to  offer  each 
member. 
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Future  BusiiiCAS  Leaders  u£  America  is  the  national  urganizatiua  for  all  high 
schuul  btudents  enrolleil  in  Inisiuebi*  a  ml  oflice  programs.  Xho  urganlzatiuu  oiior 
ates  as  an  Integral  part  uf  tlie  scIiomI  program  under  tlie  guidance  of  businesn 
teaelierSy  sta^e  sup.ervisorb,  scl\ool  admiaistrators,  and  bus^incssmen. 

Pill  Beta  Lambda  is  the  national  organization  fur  all  young  adults  in  postsec- 
.  ondary  i;istitivtion:>  ennHled  in  bnsinei^  and  oflice  prugrams.  Today,  there,  an* 
G,000  charteri5?d*FBLA  and  PBL  chapters  throughuut  tlie  Uiiittd  States  .nul  tur- 
rouilding  territories  with  a  total  student  membership  of  over  120,000. 

Local  ami  state  chapters  of  FBLA  and  PBL  operate  under  charters  granted  by 
Future  BUsintiss  Leaders  of  America— Phi  Beta  Bambda,  Inc.  Each  diapter 
,  adopts  its  own  constftutiua,  biit  conducts  projects  and  programs  within  the 
f  rame\vorl{  of  the  nutiofial  organization. 

FBLA-PBL  operates  ia  cooperation  with  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Business  Education  4.sso^;iation.  It  Is  on  the  approved  list  of  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

The  activities  of  FBLA  and  PBL  provide  an  opportunity  for  business  and 
officestudents  to  prepare  for  business  careers. 

MStaffers  ieam^iow  to  engage  in  individual  and  grouii  business  enterprises; 
how  to  hold»office  and  direct  tlie  affairs  of  the  group  ;  how  to  worli  witli  repre- 
sentatives of  ^uther  youth^rgaaizations,  and  how  to  compete  hunorubly  w  ith  their 
colTOagues  on*the  local^state,  and  national  levels. 

■  Member&^ati  participate  in  anaual  state  and  national  conferences  and  leader- 
ship worltshops,  visit  uther  chapters  and  business  and  Industrial  enterprises,  and 
come  in  coatacc  with  a  number  of  successful  businessmen  and  women. 

Selected  activities  and  supervised  projects  involve  students  in  cooperative 
school-community  business  tasKs  oij  the  looal.  state,  and  national  levels. 

\ 


PUEPARED  STATEME:ST  OF  IS.MAH  HHUFORD,  PI1ESIUF.^T,  DiSTRIBLtIvE  EDVCATIO.V 

•  Club.'I^of  America  i  I 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  Members.  My  ndme  is  Isaiah 
Hcfliford.  I  prefer  to  be  called  Ike,  however,  as  many  people  mispconouace  my 
priten  name.  I.was  born  twenty-uhie  years  ago,  July  9,  1D45,  in  liopV  Arkansas. 
I  l^ifesently  I  live  in  Garland,  Texas.  In  IOCS  I  aM  aad  married  my  wife  ^ymie  and 
wfe  currently  have  two  nil:>chie\ous  cidldren,  llhoada,  age  five,  andMioliael,  age 


f(Jnr.  ,  . 

After  spending  three  3  ears  in  military  service,  serving  in  Germaay,  A  iU  Nam 

 ideral  Government  as  a  crrilian. 

prepared  to  get  wIWq  I 
'  w'antetl  to  be  in  tlie  world  of^uslness.  and  I  decided'  to  take  courses  in  a  XKiJ^ 
Maaageuient  program  at  Texarkana  Community  College  in  Texarkana,  Texas 
I  did  not  realize  then,  however,  tbnt  a  very  important  part  ^f  my  life  was  to 
begin,  for  la  September  1073, 1  j.jhied  (DECAj.  the  Distributive  E<lucation  Clubs 
of  America  as  a  part  of  tlmt  \ocatiunal  education  program.  Seven  months  Inter 
I  successfully  ran  for  the  oflice  of  Texa*?  State  Prt-sident  of  our  State  Jnnior 
Collegiate  Division  of  pECA,  and  then  later  I  caiupai^ned^  and  ^vas  elected  Na- 
'  tloaal  President  of  Junior  Collegiate  DECA.  <  / 

DKCA'  la  a  iuoti\aUonal  and  i>er.scnal  development  orpanljiation  for  sthdouts 
e:..  /dud  in  Distrlbutl\e  Education,  one  of  the  several  majoi:  curriculum  areas  of 
sVicatlonal  eduuitlon.  Distributive  Education  teaches  nuirketiag.  merchaijdising. 
and  management.  It  prepares  students  for  .successful  cua^ers  In  a  host  of  related 
marketing  and  management  i)ositions.  Where  pcssiltle  DE  is  a  cooperative  pro- 
pram  of  Icarnthg,  with  students^attendiug  classes  in  the  morning  and  workiag 
In  4iic  afteraooasi  in  a  local  busiaoss  establishment.  Although  some  states  offer 
UB  beginning  as  low  as  grade  0.  it  \^  ideally  suited  toijunior  and  community 
colleges  had  to  juniors  and  senior^  in  high  school.  [ 

DECA  then  is  tlie  studeat  activities  orpudzatiun  whtch  goes  hand  in  haad 
with  Distributive  Kdncatiou.  In  the  classrouai  students  form  a  DECA  Chapter 
with  Miqir  teai9her  setving.as  Ch|pter  Ad\Lsor.  The.  students  also  elect  otticers, 
The  DKUA  Chapter  prvvidoji  tlie  teaolar  with  a  teaching  tool  not  only  to  develop 
the  student's  understanding  and  i^kWU  in  marketing:  and  merchandising,  but 
"also  to;  develop  the  student's  ci\ic.  .social,  and  leadership  awareness.  Through 
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.strive  for  i»t'ri>oiial  iuhlf^tiiaMit  ami  tliv  L'h.iiHi  r  atU\itii>  alAU Jljivljt  tw  (k-\Uui/ 
an  appreciation  fui^tla'  freu  i^nterprise  >>stwa  ajul  tlii*  fU'v  market  plau-. 

DEC.V  Clmpterii  are  to  DK  btudwits  uhat  ti\a.  and  pruffSMou.il  4»rganiz.j- 
tiua:>  an*  to  maiij  bu^ine&smeii.  Chapter  acti\  itit*>  artj  ftiiMUured  to  bu  aa  iatfi^ral 
part  of  tlie  tot-iil  educational  prograiii  Lutatusu  tla:>  Uuwiop  \  ocatiunal  uiaiur- 
J>tai4(liiig.  proffbMoiial  attitude.^,!  better  titb.Lii^hip,  leadership  »piaUtiLs  .iiai 
uvie  and  social  growth  of  the  indi\idual.  For  exaatple,  a' Chapter  iiui^  deiide 
to  raise  fundi)  for  a  local  hospital  or  tomniui^it^  ceiiter.  Like  otia  c  j;roup.s,  tiitj 
funds  may  be  raised  through  a  caitdj  ^^lo  or  other  MUiilar  ua-thoU>.  But  be- 
iau>e  uf  our  uiarketiitg  orientation,  tlie  sale  beeiaae:*  a  leaiaing  ex^HiUent'e 
for  the  DKCA  members.  JSome  .studtiit.s  are  assigned  aiherti^iii^  aiid  pubHcit,> 
respoHdibiliyes.  others  are  ahsigaed  sales  and  ili.stributiou  acti^Uie^,  otlier  are 
a.v»Igaed  iu\untor\  and  Hiaincinl  responsibilities.  All  iaentber;>  aru  gi\ia  a  ta.^k 
tthiib  relates  to  their  ela^sroonl  instruction  and  thih  aetivUy  tnrm*d  iido 
ii  "hands  on  applieatilm"  of  da>.^rooni  ijriiicipU.s,  It  is  la^t  uni  oianuui  fur  DKCA 
Chapters  toeoUiluct  other  civic  projects  suth  as  BICtir,  our  bii'entenniail.\  spun- 
sm*ed  emirouiiiental  clean  up  prograni.  "Gut  Out  the  A^ote"  efforts  are  another 
ofD^:CA*s  regular  civic  program^  Chapter  activities  are  ah\a.\N  ceaten-d  ui 
tpo  school  and  give  the  DE  coordinator  a  tea  thing  tool  to  create  interest  jn 
all  phases  of  marketing  and  di.^tribution,  as  well  a*  to  (Jevelop  the  individuals 
community  awareness  anil  personal  motivation.  DKCA  is  an  unusual  eoui  hi  na- 
tion of  e<lucation,  free  enterprise,  persomil  ]noti\ation,  individual  achieveiuent 
and  social  resp()n?;il>illty. 

The  local  DEC  A  Chapters  are  organized  into  State  Associations  in  50  .state>. 
the  District  of  Culnmbia,  and  Tuerto  Kico.  Nationally  DKCA  has  o\er  1C0\U(H)„ 
nK'nd^ers  in  more  than  5.000  schools.  Our  members  are  organized  into  lUe  di- 
visions. High  School,  .Tuidor  Collegiate,  Collegiate,  Alnnmi,  and  Prjk'fe^.'sional. 
As  a  mmpruiit  urganlzatloit  uitln^ut  federal  operating  .support,  our  student  in<?U4- 
bers  pay  dues  to  belong  to  DECA,  These  dues  in  additiiai  to  contri tuitions  front 
major  retailing  corporations  like  lMontgomii\v  AVards.  J.  C.  Penney.  Firestone. 
Tepsi  Cola,  and  others  who  form  our  National  Ailvi.sori  Boanl,  pro\ide  u.^  with 
our  operating  budget.  In  each  state,  the  State  Directors  of  Dij,tnbutne  Educa- 
tion, or  his  appointee,  serves  as  theDECA  State  Advisor  to  coordinate  uur  pro- 
gram and  activities.  Some  states  allot  additional  personnel  and  resources,  and 
therefore  have  stronger  programs. 


The  primary  value  of  a  DECA  membership  is  careej  development.  DECA  s 
imtioijivvide  comiK'tition  in  all  phases  of  marketing  and  retailing  serves  as  an 
inventive  for  the  students  to  increase  their  sales  and  niarketing  e.\i>ertise.  The 
many  companies  and  eorp<irations  of  our  N^ational  Aavisor>  Board  help  open 
career  doors  for  many  DECA  student^-.  The  Wnn-Di.xie  cliain  h»eati*d  prinmrii.v 
in  the  Southern  states  estimatcn>  ior^c  of  its  eniph»ycM*s  ha\e  a  DECA.-DE  baek- 
ground.  I  believe  UTijCA  men^uers. begin  their  careers  with  an  extra  edge  on 
their  fellow  .students  heeau.se  of  these  additional  experieCKe'"*  ^*nd  personal 
development.        a       *         ^  > " 

Through  DECA  J  have  gained  experiences  that  I  lould  never  hau'  had  through 
any  .^chi>lastic  program  in  any.  college  i»r  uuiver>it.x.  >ty  e\pt*rienees  not  onJ.v 
included  nu'cting  people  from  V\it.v  .state.  Hut"  Ma\v  gavi'  me  a  eliance  to  better 
understand  uur  politiial  >>stem  a^ul  tlie  vvorkia;:.s  of  our  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. I  have  met  with  Vresldiiit  t\*rd,  with  CongresMuen  aiul  .Senators  to 
di.^enss  the  Impact  of  education  npouvour  societ.v.  e\i>erieiuvs  I  will  alwa.v.s  be 
grateful  for» 

*r  am  nottr.vlng  to  belittle  an.\  formal  education  T  have  remveil  Imt  I  fad 
to  see  \\lier(»  T  c»»uld  reall>  beneOt  fnan  the  ihu-ssroom  Instruelieii  without  the 
contrlbuLii»ns  DKCA  has  made  to  m>  personal  life  and  to  m.v /-dnealional  growth. 

As  you  may  gather  from  njy  rennirks.  I  am  \or.v  fond  ot  DECA.  I  feel  .some- 
what cheated  that  T  wa.-»  n^^t  introtluc'ed  to  it  at  a  much  earlier  age.  How  manv 
opportunitie.s  have  T  missed? 

r  sincerely  lnjpe  DECA  and  the  otlier  stmlent  organisations  eau  l^e  made  avail- 
able to  otIuT  students  who  de.sire  the  chance  to  advance  tlieiriselves  tl» rough 
their  programs  and  activities. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  tor  me  to  be  here  tln>  nuiriiing  and  I  want  t{>  thanU  Uie 
Couunittee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 
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Vocational  iNnusxKif^s  ("r.uits  of  Amuuca 

CUairiuau  l*urkia.»»  ainl  Mumbrus-of  il'm  SalicmunattLv  uii  KluUifiitar> ,  i^t•iou- 
darji  and  Yai-atioiu^l  Ktlutati»iii .  >Iy  iiaiiu*  i.s  IJi'Mjk*  StieJf^U  and  I  mtw  a?> 
UfKiuii  Xlm'C  Vkv  I'rwj^iiKat  far  uiiu  nf  tl»t*  Mitaliuii^l  .^fucient  urgaiuzatMis 
Tin?  Vucutioiial  Inila.stiial  Crubs  of  Aifa-riia.  Ui'tciitl.N,  I  grailuaUd  fnuii  ihv 
radiuali  Area  Vucatiuiial  (Vuter  in  radatali.  KiJ»lUik.\  aa*l  \m\  I  am  a  liii  ii^id 
ai>inutulugi.st  aial  wovk  full  tiuu*  at  tUt-  Hon V of  (iLuaur  in  AVitKlifff.  KcjiUuK.s 
ami  am  a  wifu  and  nuuiaT.  In  J^t'ptOinbi r  of  11)73.  I  lM-|;an  taking  i.o.-ini'toloj,'\ 
itla.sj>uj>  at  night,  later  ciani>leuiii;  luy  truiwlng  a.s  a  fuU-^ime  vobt  >tH,'uncl.ir.\ 
>tiulont.  Sinif  VXCA  i.^  thu  ^stutlfut  urjjauization  whWU  M'rve>  tnidi*  and  iiulub 
trial,  tivhnUal  aiid  heiiltl)  uci.uiiatiun.">  ^tuuunt^.  I  became  yitfru-stid  iu  VICA, 
Joined.  serv^Ml  as  a  local  oiHctfr.  im\  now  as  a  national  otlicer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  prftfiiil  tu  bean  t-xvert  uu  \utatiunal  education,  lluw 
e\ei.  1  ruiit^uler  it  to  be  Ui,\  good. fortune  that  1  bi-cana*  enrollfd  in  Noiaiiimal 
i raining  and  liad  the  oliportunitj  to  partieipate  in  VICA.  I  wa.s  fortuUaU  to  li.ai^ 
a  teuchi-r  uIjo  wa.s  both  ^kiUful  a^a  i  ObUtetulogibt  and  ruali/.ed  the  imiiuitam  e  uf 
leadership  de>el*'I'"*ciit.        I  de\ eloped  a.-*  a  coi>nietologi.st.  Jth/uugli  VICA 
learned  to  wmk  witU  m.\  tvWvw  >tudents,  plan,  organize,  and  to  be  a  inorT 
rlYeetivi*  £«heaker.  Siiice  I  Inne  bi-en  eniidt*>ed,  I  ha\e  fonnd  the>e  .skill>  tu  1m' 
n^o^t  helpful.  In  in>  iiartuular  cia.s.^rooin,  .^ktll  di  vtloianeut.  eitizea.>bii»,  and 
Ij'adenship  wi'iii  band  in  haiul.  Tlu.s  i.^  MgniHed  b,\  tbl.s  American  VlCAJJegne 
Viitiih  \Nlneh  I  wear  todit.\.  In  order  to  earn  tint*  ilt-gree.  I  wa^  required  to  beeuuie 
mudveilin  iny  cuminuiii^>,  to  learn  .»  j>eriei>  of  Icadi'r.sbip  i>kilbs,  to  ijUu  and 
organise  in  order  to  prugrcbs  in  in,\  chosen  career.  Al.-?o.  I  was  iuter\  ie\\  td  peri 
udieally  b.v  ni.v  ^  ^^eatumai  Imlnsti  tal  Club  Ad^i.-^ui.N  Council,  eouipiised  of  business 
repre.*?entatives  from  my  comnninity.  ^ 

On  May  8  of  this  ^enr,  VICA  \\dl  be  ten  year^.  old.  This  year  we  will  have 
:iOO.iHM)  VirA  nieinbt;r.s  and  wv  are  pnanl  t**  >a.\  that  thi.s  >car  VICA  enruUfd 
it.s  ojie  nillliontii  nteiiiber,  Diane  Sutton  friiui  J^caiht  Oakj>  Career  ne\el)pineut 
(  enter  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  i.s  a  health  oci  upatiun.s  .student.  VICA  provides 
iueenti\i*s  for  .vtudi-nt.s  .so  that  rte  might  aihie\e  v^<-'^*l*^*»^'^*  perbO^nd 
career.  The  Achie\ement  Troirrani,  which  I  de>cribed  eailier,  i.s  one  .such 
ineentive.  Another  im^^ntiu*  ij*  the  VICA  United  State.s  ?^kill  Obad>iC.s  \tldch 
eouM^ts  of  24  different^oetupatioual  .skill  conte.sL>  and^S  h'.uler.sliii»  contents. 
The>e  contests  range  from  hrickbijiiiig  and  olJier  ctai.stru*.  tion  trader,  to  iiidn.- 
xtrial  eleetronie^,  drafting,  welding,  prattiuU  nur.siug.  and  diiit<d  a^^^l^ting.  It 
is  the  coiiipttition  and  tite  wmninj;  of  gold,  Mhir  and  Uuiv/.v  med.dKun,>  at  all 
le\els— hnal,  state,  national— ami  now  even  international- that  provldi-  the 
incentive  to  work  a  hit  harder.  ^ 

Our  erganuation  consi.st.s  e.s>entiall>  ^^t  two  major  di\isitaK*i,  one  facr\  ing 
.students  enrolled  m  iiigh  .^ciiuul  \oeationarproj;rams.  and  the  other  .serving 
.stmlents  at  the  post  >ttundar>  h'\td.  Student.^  form  clubs  with  the  a.s.sistaiiu' 
of  tlteir  teaelier,>  witliin  tiie  >eliool  and  orgaiiize  acti\itles  a.s  an  e.sMUtlal  part 
of  elaxsroom  activities.  FaiCU  club  i.s  cbarteied  bj  a  Ntate  a>sot'iation.  rri'sentb. 
5-  \  U  A  has  -hs  cliartered  .states  and  Icrritone^,  although  fne  of  these  a,re  inactive. 
V  is  di'pt'ndeiit  upt>n  state  depart iiii'ut.s  of  ediieatiiin  for  leadcr>hip  tu  oiga 
nize  and  conduct  .^tate  le\el  aetiiUie.>.  \\ithout  the  opportunity  to  partiiipate, 
in  .stale  le\el  acthities.  I  would  not  lra\e  attained  an  officer  iMiSiliuu  ht  the  na 
*  iiuiux}  level.  JState  aeti\itii'S  are  a- vital  link  between  the  h*eal  chib  and  tlii 
iiji^naial  organi/.atioii.  National  VICA  is  admiiiistered  b.N  a  hoard  i>f  di^cn  tois 
eonsistiug  i»f  adult  represeiitatis es  f roiii  tin*  State  Diipartimnt.s  of  Ediitation, 
Ignited  ^^tntes  Otllce  uf  Kdaeatiiin  a  lid  Auiurie.m  Vocational  Assiwiatiiin. 

Althouj;li  \U*A  has  grown  rapidl.N  siia'cvits  fiiunding  in  19l>5  aitd  althtnigh 
tiiere  aro  nianj  tlioii^andrs  of  stinh'nt**  wlio  haMi  been  served  well  like  in.\self, 
then*  i^  much  Hiorc  that  iiiust  i«e  dom^  I  am  disma.Ned  that  many  thousauil.s  of 
Uidi,i.<»ti'ial  edmatiou  .vtudeiits  lia\e  iu't  had  the  i»p?a>rtunit3  to  parti lipate  hi 
VU'-A.  \iUMiiigjht  l»e  intert-steil  tii  know  that  for  e\ei*y  oiio  *5tiident  win*  lia.>  the 
oppoi-tunlty,  to  participate  there  are  nbi"  others  wlioxlo'  lUit.  VICA  hs  reaching; 
onlj  apprii^iinatelj  W/c  of  its  puiential  dae  to  ii  n  hiitaiiCi*  and  hick  uf  interest 
un'tlie  part  i»f  vocatiiaial  edmators  to  offer  the  opportifnit.N  tojhcir  students.^ 
Thi.s  is  true  of  all  tiie  other  studiht  organizations,  but  is  iiiore  acute  in  VICA. ' 
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1  iireM'iit  fur  .Miur  i  tnK-^nU'Uitit^ii  »uaii;  Un.tb  abaut  uur  growth  and  some  road- 
blocks to  this  growth.  S 

CUOWTII 

VIC.V  i;rew  dranuiticalb  dtiiing  \U  Hr^t  ftw  jears^l9C5-69  at  approximately 
50<;t  annual  growth. 
Ri'ccnt  years, (.^ince  1069)  growtlHias  averaged  20^o  annualb^ 
1073-74  had  a  l$7c-  Jjrowth. 

VICA  ^ur\es  -JS  otiiual  ataie  aiul  territurhil  a.<^j)OCiaUuii:>.  AViocunt-in  and  XortiT 
Dakota  hecame  new  state  associatioiis  last  year.  ^ 
^  VICA  is  still  only  serving  I0<^c  ot  its  potential. 

Althougii  the  neeU  u£  \ucatiunal  student  organization!,  f  )r  post  .secondary 
studeiitfr,  aii*mbt*r*iiii>  gtuwth  in  thi*.  aicu  iudleatCb  a  Uellnite  need.  In  the  lai*t 
three  yeav^,  growth  has  averaged  ZSfc  annually. 

KOADBLOCKS  TO  GUOWTII  , 

Laek  uf  full-time  iSiate  VICA  Directurs  un  State  Department  of  Education 
Staff. 

Xuachcr  edncaturs  aa»  not  f  uU.v  invulved,  thus  teachers  are  not  trained, 

La^.k  of  tuuiiultuiynt  In  huth  federal  and  otate  la\v:>  thuci  lack  of  commitment 
by  iulministrator:i  at  the  state  level. 

inadequate  nun»ber  uf  *taff  at  the  national  level  for  materials  Jevelopmeut, 
pxomotion  and  training. 

Finally.  I  wish  ty  call  to  your  attention  our  commitment  to  serve  all  students 
enrolled' hi  \oeatloital,  industrial,  technical  and  health  occupations  education. 
\iCAdoe&not  have  actuiutc  information  on  the  unmbur  of  disadvantaged,  jaamli- 
capped,  inner  city  or  niinority  race  youtlis  that  are  being  served.  It  has  been  the 
philusui>liy  of  \  I'CA  not  lo  .-segregate  but  to  Integrate  youth  into  its  total  program. 
Blacks  have  been  aiiccc»:>ful  on  a  regular  basis  iu  competition  for  VlCA's  highes^t 
ofllces.  . 

On  behalf  of' my  organization.  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  exi^resb  my  oiiiii»ou>,  of  \utatloaal  education  and  the  vocational  student 
orgaiilEa tion^vhich  serves  nic* — ViCA.  ,    ,        •  _ 


PBEPARED'tSTATEMUNr  01  R.\citr*L  A.N.N  Fabkl.v^  Xaiio.n.vl  Qfficer,  FLTtnE  Home-. 

MAKERS  OF  America  ^  •  ^ 

My  name  js  Rucuel  Ann  Fabehi,  National  Officer  of  the  Future  Homomakers  of 
America.  1  am  froui  ^^an  Francisco,  Calif.,  where  I  attend  Balboa  High  School. 
I  appreciate  this  opi^ortuuitj  to  otter  to  >oii  some  insight  on  a  Vocational  Student 
Organi«ition.  namely  the  Future  Ilomemakers  of  America  (FHA) . 

KIIA's  main  purpuse  Is  to  help  youth  a:,sunie  their  roles  In  .society  through 
Home  Economics  Edutation  in  arena  of  personal  gt'owth,  family  life,  vocational 
prep*%ratlou  an(l  comnninity  involvemtint. 

FIIA  has  proven  to  be  iju  Integral  part^f  the  Home  Economics  Education  cur- 
rlcuhmi  that  openites  through  our  school  sy.s^om. 

-Members  of  thl.^  iirganizatiou  are  piovldeil  opportunities  at  national,  .state,  and 
local  levels  for  htadeut  iaillativ t'.in  c^irrjing  out  projects.  Many  of  these  projects 
are  based  on  the  usage  of  Priigram  .\ction  Impact,  which  has  proven  to  be  a 
progressive  approach  to  learning.  Thi:j  program  was  developed  for  FHA  and, 
HERO  niembei-s  to  carry  oui  in  depth  projecta  baaed  on  their  concerns  and  Intcr- 
est.s*. 

AVe  emphasize  the  personal  growth  aspect  of  the  Individual  and  a  desire  to 
work  .toward  chani;e  vat  her  thap  toward  a  symbol  of  recognition,  award  or  a 
status.  It  Is  much  more  rewarding  for  the  individual  to  gala  a  .substantial  amount 
of  personal  growth  through  this  organization,  which  In  turn  creates  good  job 
attitudes.  It* has  been  pruveil  that  the  problems  Involving  employees  Is  not  with 
poor  job  skills,  but  ratber  with  poor  job  attitudes.  I  myself  feel  that  J  have  gained 
a  tremendous^  amount  uf  personal  growth  through  my  afllllation  with  this 
'organb^itlon. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  we  are  supported  solely  by  membership  dues.  A 
dues  paying  member  con  tributes  a  §1.00  fur  national  meniber.shlj)  dues.  This  (uu- 
dollar  enables  national  representatives  to  voice  the  opinions  of  the  niilllon 
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meiiiljers  of  our  orjjaiJ/ation  l>tfufo  >uu  tml«.\.  ami  at  variuiv>  national  lv\el  con- 
ferences of  utlier  urganizutiun>.  It  al^u  ennl^le;5  our  ii(ititiiMl  .staff  to  generate 
innovative  prugraniN  train  uur  ^uutli  leailer;>,-i'fwiluct  FlIA^IIKKU  publications 
and  promote  our  urgaai^utiuu  thiuugh  comuic^ci«iUitai^l<^,lllv^,  iit'i\M)aT)cf>,  radio 
nntl  TV.  ^  -  \ 

By  being  listed  f^pecificall.v  in  the  upioudng  logisjlation  v\e  xsowUl  aVuid  tlie 
misinterpret  a  tian  of  connecting  yur  \ucatiunal  ^tudtnt  orjiahizatiunii  uitii  .other 
ehtatllijliecljouthgioups.  Thu.s,  uNcrconuhg  tliu  piuhh'uiof  idc-utit.v  whu  h  wo  a.san 
organization  face,  and  alsu  eucuuraginj  the  bujii^ort  uf  JStaie  Depart  men  ts  fur 
our  programs  and  acti\ities.  'Xlie  fulluwing  puiiitto  clearj>  .>tutc  u  hj  u  c  .^huuld  be 
listed  separately  : 

1.  !I^iere  are  only  six  Vocational  Kducatiun  .Student  OrgaHization^s  currently 
that  function  as  nn  integral  jiart  of  the  Vocational  Eduuitiun  program. 

-\  Tlie  Policy  Statement  of  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Eilucatiuii  ideiauie.>  l«.v  names 
the<e  bix  vocational  orgaidzatioub.  Xhu.s  tu  iVludt  them  ui  the  legi5>Uitiuu  uuuld 
be  in  keeping  \vitU.thisi)oIicy. 

3.  It  provides  recognition  to  these. juuth  grouii5>  a5>  tiilucational  tuulb  that 
function  as  a  part  of  Vocational  Kducation. 

^  It  el  a  ri  lies  \vhat  the  legislation  means  b\  Vocational  Student  Organiza- 
♦inim;'  thus  ja-e\cnting  naj>iutc*rpivtaLIun  b\  utlur  efetahli^slud  cumnaniit\  .voutli 
groups  seeking  aid  bj  .showing  that  tbi*  intont  ot*  thv  U'gi^latujii  ks  reforrtng  to 
student  organizations  that  are  uithin  the  Vwatiunal  Kducatuui  MructuiT. 

AVith  effective  support  at  the  .state  le\ol,  I  ft-el  that  a  li renter  amount  uf  well- 
trained  students  for  job  opportunities  will  tlU'  produet^j  uf  uui"  urganizat ions'. 
Without  this  supi>ort  we  are  limited  in  the  amuunt  of  training  ^^h^ch  ^^e  mn 
provide  to  our  meml)en5.  * 

It  may  be  somewhat  foreign  to  many  oZ  you  tu  the  well-qualifleil  prcparatioa 
for  einplojment  Votatiuiial  Student  urganizatiun  iueniWri>  recent.  Xbi.>  country 
for  some  cyielnmdred  years  has  operated  un  theL,vucatiuiial  trades  uhieh  uur 
or;:ani>!ations  provide  to  it's  members  for  future  life, 

A  brahch  of  the  Future  lIonit'makerN  uf  AuicTiea  i^  IIKKO.  (llonie  Et'um»ndc*s 
Related  Omipationii).  Whilo'  FTIA  chapters  place  their  major  enfpljasi.s  on 
f^oiiKumer  educatiun.  honiemaking  and  famll.s  life  education,  ^\iih  <\plurntiou  of 
jiibs  and  careers.  HERO  chapter.s  place  major  emidijv>ii>  on  preparation  fur  jobs 
and  career  with  recognition  that  woikiTS  nhyj  lUl  ufiiltipUj  lole.s  ab  iiumeinaKcrs 
anfU^omniunity  leaders.  \ 

The  impact  of  our  program  lias  been  ver.\  effective  in  butli  urban  aiid  rural 
schools.  Coming  from  an  urban  school,  I  feel  that  tjie  prrparatiun  uf  .students  ni 
r^icational  youth  urganizations  is  very  strong.  ForcAaUiple.  in  the  Ualla.>  T'nt/Jod 
SchtMil  District,  students  ha\e  \Norked  effectively  \\*tli  a  uiember  uf  our  natiojial 
staff  in  producing  a  series  of  films  to  bring  ncrfe^/a  mes^age  to  the  member.^  uf 
our  organization,  from  an  urban  school  view. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  GAO  (General  Accounting:  Office  )  repurt,  it  is  stated 
that  too  anuii  muin  y  is  being  held  back  at  the  state  lesel  for  the  adnnmM ration 
of  \i»catioual  ediKati»ai  prograiii.s.  What  isn*t  nali/.i-d  is  tliat  tbeM'  pru^jranus  do 
in  fact  bKtune  bentfidal  to  the  stududs  uf  tju-  Vmatiunal  Student  t)rgamza- 
tiiUts  /rhese  adminlstrati\ e  fuiabs  d*»  la  facH  become  crui-uil  to  our  national  staff 
in  <leu'hiping  the  curriculum  uf  our  program  at  the  btate  leNel  uf  our  on;ani/.a- 
tlon.  •i;jio  criticisms  uf  thi*  reixjrt  offer  a  dislurtetl  piUure  of  the  Vooatiunal 
Kd  neat  ion  program. 

Tli'«  boia'tUv  uf  Voiatiiiual  Student  Organizat  imis  like  thu  Future  I [uiuwnaUers* 
of  America  iire  nunu'naLs  to  li\  uiciabi  rs.  I  feel  tliat  the  fulluwiug  ad\  anuige.s  are 
I^roof  positive  (»f  the  vahi^  of  onv  program : 
'1.  We  as  niendiers'  ha\e  a  \uiee  ii»  the  directioa  taken  by  (»ur  uipauizatiou. 

*J.  By  intergrating  our  prograni^  into  the  clasMoom  a  linger  empba>iv  i>  put 
^n  career  education,  wIiKh  creates  total  student  di  wluianc-id,  tbUb,  Ntivn^tiien- 
it)?:  our  prograuL 

FjIA  aides  in  the  tle\elopmeut  of  leadiT.*^hi^^  and  res-jiuasible  <dtizeusbip, 

4.  FIIA  provi(h«  us  with  a  knowledge  of  Ilona*  Dcoaumlcs  Career^  in  sueh 
areas  as  adverti'^iug  artists  furniture  designer,  dqa.  store  lai.U'r,  college' teacher, 
interior  decorator,  and  dress  pattern  designer.  " 

5.  We  as  indi\lduals  lia\e  h'ovn  gheii  the  opi><irtunil.\  tu  a  el  1 1  eve  a  'status  of 
personal  growth  through  our  ^organization.  The  i  ho  ice  i<  ours,  to  make,  I  feel 
♦hat  I  Those  wi.vely  to  grow  through  my  organization,  personalis .  Witii  tius  ^reat 
cmplmsis  on  personal    u w  th  conu  s  ineaubens  w  bo  can  effeei  i\elj  plaa,  uurk,  and 

^  take  pride'in  our  aecoinpUshment.*:, 
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Education  Association         \      T  • 

Mr.  CImirmaii  ami  Distiii?rnishe(l  Cumniittt'i»  inoml»cr> .  On  helialf  of  tho  ovor 
oO.OUO  st«ulcMit.s  invol\etl  in  the  omce  Kducation  Assutiutioii  I  am  dclightofl  to 
offer  te>tiniony  before  Miese  procoetlings^. 

« 

IIISTOUV  ANU  OKQANIJSAtlON 

The  Office  Kdncation  A.^sooiation  (OKA)  \s  tlie  yuunj^est  of  the  six  nafionaUy 
aflmntod  btudi'iit  vucatiuiml  urganrzatlons...A\e  \\erc  eharteml  in  the  State  of 
AVis-consm  in  lOOC.  UEA  i.s  a  \(>lnntarj  lu  oiiiriciilar  acti\ity  serving-  to  culiance 
the  eilurational  exiierlem  ob  of  .^tndents  enrolled  in  vocatioiral  programs  m  inj^'h 
schouls,  post'Seeondary  vucatiomil  institute.s  and  cunimnnity  collej:es,  and  fmir 
year  programs  for  teaclier  edneutors.  Tlli4^,is  aecoinpli.dicd  tlirongh  four  divi- 
sion< :  secondary,  post-secondary,  collegiate  ami  alnnmi.  ^ 

McinhiTsliip  IS  without  rotjard  to  race,  ornd,  or  national  origin.  Activities  are 
simnsorHl  in  educational,  professional  and  civic  areas.  These  activities  are  de- 
signed to  develop. lcaden,hii»  abilities,  iiitereiit  in  the  American  lnisine.<^s  system 
and  ci>nii)eteMey  in  office  occupations  within  the  framework  of  vocational 
education.  ^,  *\  .  i  . ,.  i  i 

In  order  to  belong  to  an  OEA  affiliated  ehib  a  student  njust  have  established 
a  career  objective  in  ofliee  oceupationb  and  be  under  the  directjon  of  a  vocatKm- 
nllv  approved  fen chtr.  .      "  ...it 

I^K-al  cliaptcrs  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the  uistrnetional  program 
These  chapters  are  usually  affiliated  as  a  state  as.sociation.  State  and  n»gional 
conferonce.'i  are  encouraged  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  - 

It  should  be. stressed  that  any  existing  or  emerging  youth  group  whR?h  demon- 
strates how  It  will  meet  state  vocational  ediicfUion  requirements  may  partieipa 
in  thtr  ()f:A  federation  or  •'umbrella".  The  state  may  api)Iy  for  njeml)ership  in 
if  the  programs  are  reimbursable  within  the  state. 

The  purposes  of  OKA  are  to :  ^ 

{ I )  Develop  student  Icadershrp. 

(2)  Improve  poise,  soclahility,  attitude  and  taet. 

(3)  Develop  vocational  competence  In  otUce  oocn^ations. 

U )  Promote  better  understanding  at  local,  state  and  national  lerqls  ^ 
(."» I  Vroiiiote  .student  ambition  for  nscfid  purposes. 

i(J)  Learn  to  plan  effectively.  .  .     ,       i  »  i 

(7)  Develop  an  cnthn.siasm.  ft>r  lejirning  antl  for  iximannng, knowledgeable  in 

the  ojiiee  neld.    .  ' 

(S)  Develop  confidence  and  a  spirit  of  competition. 

(9)  Leanito  get  along  with  otlier.*^. 

(10)  Develop  loyalty  through  esi)nt  de  cori>s.  >         '  ; 
Ul )  Ciulei^^taml  and  prcnnote  husimss. 

Tho  oi*:  \  pro^rrmn  is  designed  to  t'enetit  the  student,  the  .sijiool  and  the  com- 
umnity.  Competitive  CNcuts  are  an  important  part  of  OEA's  emphasis  on  oecu- 

pational  competoncy.  *  ...,•»».   <«  f\:..„« 

Adniinistnition  witliln.the  OKA  is  arciuiiph-bed  through  the  l.oard  of  J>nec- 
'  tors,  tlie  K.NiNutive  Dinctor  !\»d  his  .^tnff,  and  the  KUulents  Executive  Conned. 
The  Hoard  of  Directors  Is  comiio.^ed  o£>  representatives  from  all  fac<'t«  of  oUico 
ooeiipatioMs.  teacher  eductitors,  state  supervisors,  husincssmen  and  other  inter- 

^  Vhe^  13  nati(>ual  t)tncois  arc  elected  aunu'.ily  f<»r  one  year  terms  at  th?  Spring 
Leadership  ronfereuce.        ^  ^  ,  i  /. 

At  prcM'Ut  there  are  17  (»KA  stiKc  associations  and  over  .lo.OOO  incniners. 
This  represents  a  ctnuiHi.^lte  ^grow^.i  rate  of  30.7%  i)cr  .vear  shue  1^08.  v.  hen 
<»nlv  7.<HK)  menil>ers  were  eni'tdled.  Shiee  it  i.s  i^rojectcd  that  by  1980  sor.e 
million  ollice  wt>rkers  will  lie  needed— there  is  e\eo  reason  to  believe  uiUt  nieui- 
l)ersliip  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  substantial  rate.  .   .  i 

As  UKA  has  gi-own  It  has  c(mtinually  ic-evalnated  its  rolo  a^  a  t/K)l  to  !u» 
n.M'd  hv  the  \tH'ftli<»nal  .indent,  an^l  has  rej<p<nidod  api*n»priately.  New  prrigranis, 
or  di\kons  lin\  e  evt)l\(Hl  to  sprve  the  niOinber.<ldp  nioJ^t  effidentl.v. 

(*o.\t\iKNTS  IlKt,Ari\i;  TO  Duorosi.n  A'oc.uion.u.  Km.c Arlo^■^V\lK^•l)MKNT^.  li)7r>- 

U.B.  3037 

jf  * 

In  general  tlie  amendments  propo.^e<l  i?)  H.R.acm  *>eeni  pertinent  and  are 
welcomed  by  the  6bA. 
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Si»<«  us  Our  iiiulerstantliiii;  i)f  this  .st'cUuu  U  tliatit  will  i.xpaml  on  tlio state's 
amiif»mo-.i  iifc^'s  (>f,t>(l(»rnl  uimls  to  iuvlmlo  MWiMt  of  \ocn(Hinal  lidticatioii 
stmlcMit  or^aiuzntious.  ;^co//<,^ic/j</«/<r>/i;  We  fiH'l  Uiat  in  so  f;n  as  the  i^ix  VSUVs  * 
havv  broil  rcc(>gniZ(Hl  Iiy  tln»  \'.S.  Oimuus.sit,iu»r  of  Kdiuatiuu  n.s  "an  iniv^rM 
VuA  M  *f7"/*^»*^;V»^  l»rn^'ranf.  and  fnitlior.  tliat  tliLs  policy  Matoinont  has 
hym  (list  1-1  ImUnl  lr>  sUU  \ucatu»nal  ageuni.s;  ui-  ivcumnRiid  that  the  i^iy 
^      ^  M)  s  Di»  iianuHl  i^iHK^itu'ally  witliin  tlie  law.  * 

.  S».4.  w  ;iv  apiiropriatiou  of  .^^iOOQ.OOO  ftir  u.se'iu  joh  i>laccni(Mit'aml  follow 
U|i  vnuiips  isMiidtHM  ,1  uijcouie  oiuv  Ta  inan.v  ^tan^s  thi.s  Uisk  has  iH'on  roh-gatutl 
tn  Mu.  i,»,nt  of  im.lhru.uo.  Soti.  It  is  feafe^ihU'  that  in  the  future,  the  VSO's 
!Lvi.iV^J:'''  '7^  "»^''''*^''  i."  ^^''^  Placi'iiu-nt  firhl.  AsMMing  the  local  schools 
i  >  )U»\iaiinc  not  (inly  a  widl  rouiuhul  wurlu^r.  hat  aid  in  di'veloiang  re^nniC'  hlivs. 
i«"  r.l^'i  I)U4:me<s  aiuMnaui^tr.v.  aiul  (noatiiaily  a  n-putation  for  provith 
MM  widl  prepared  worker  for  the  potential  iiuploxer  of  the  future, 
r..  mT/.V  T^'^'/'"  i"»t»»i^>  the  i»rtv^e!it  law  in  tlie  appointuiont  of  nu-mhers 

,l!iV»;V       "   Advisory  Counril  on  VtHationnl  Kihienlmu  by  injuring  an  ap- 

nt  irr?r?  fir-'J^'*  reeonimond  that  this  section  further  stipulate  that 
at  lf>ast  one  of  the  21  memhers  of  the  NACVE  Uo  an  active  national  o/fwcr  of 
01^  of  the  SIX  VSO's  oa  a  yearly  rotating  basis 

MVe  further  recounnena  that  this  apply  toSBC.  J07.  dealinj^Avith  State  Conned/ 
on  AcH-atioiia  Kilucation  by  incluainjr  a  ,statc  o fiver  of  one  of  the  iix  VSO's  on  ^ 
a  .\ea  riy  rota  \  nij;  basis.  # 

,  SrM.MAKY  , 

As  Olio  of  tl»e  .six  Vocational  Student  Organizations  activelv  involved  with 
\ocational  education  we  desire  to  expand  our  role  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
invlrncMorial  program.  Throufih  leador.ship  dovelopnient.  and  occupational  com- 
petoncy  we  desire  to  assist  .^eluud  adininistrator.s  nnd  legislators  inj)rovitlliiL'  an 
adpquato  y  tranied.  profes>ional  and  luotivateil  work  force.  We  earnci^tlv  .support 
c-oiitmiKHl  l^ederal  Tnndiu;:  of  \oentional  ednVation  programs  nad  concnr  with 
the  A  ocational  Education  Auiendnients  of  107.">,  as  proposed  in  H.U  3037  AVe 
MHcorely  hoijp  that  reeomiiion(la+lon>  contained  in  tl^is  rciK>rt  be  coasidored  on 
im»ecv^^^^^^^^^    >^c»are  gratefid  for  the  opportnnity  to  provide  input  to  the  legislative 

Frk{»\rkd  Statkmbxt  of  Au-iiA  Tkivktte.  Natio.nai.  Pnt.sim;.Nx.  Fati/RE  Kar.\ikks 

OP  A>XKRieA  * 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Toainiittec  Memliors:- 

nACKOHOrND/oVKUVIKW  ' 

Tlu*  first  »(leral  LegMation.  passed  In  1017.  placed  oniiiUasi«s  t)ii  the  develop, 
meat  of  oot-upatioiial  Ciiiui>etencie«  in  Afrrieidture.  IU»wover.  a  nood  became 
\-eVMh>nr  to  inohule  activities  for  'students  that  wiadd  also  stimulate  greater 
r  ^intorc^t  in  their  cl^osen  on  npation  and  pro\  ide  acti\itios  that  would  develop 
\    \vcUrf>undcd  individnjils  who  were  better  able  to  establish  themselves  m  the 
farm  and  In  the  oomnninlty  as  flnanciaUy  vsnceessful,  responsible  citizens  and 
(Wtwortliy  leaders.  Thi«  **si)arl<ed*' ^lie 'efforts  of  earlv  pioneers  in  Vocalloual 
Agriculture  to  orgai^xe  die  Futnre  Fariner.s  of  Aim-rim  iu  10:28.  KFA  members 
are  self  contident.  iwssess  positl\e  attitudes,  talvc  pride  in  their  diosrn  occupation 
and  are  recognized  for  their  oiit-tnndin,tc  aUiievement.s  in  agriculture  and 
l>ersonal  development.  > 

Keioral  Legislation.  i)a.s.sed  by  Omgress  in  lOO.'i  and  in  100.*^.  authorized  the 
broadening  of  the  instruction  in  VmNitioiml  Agricnlture  to  inelnde  ■•off-farin" 
.occupational  traiiiinj;  for  all  .students  Intercepted  la  an  .agricnltnral  career. 
Therefore,  it  hn.s  been  necessary  to  modify  all  FFA  activities  to  assure  harmony 
with  the  histnicf ional  prograin.s  to  fuHlll  the  needs  ot  both  .students  and  emerging 
agricultural  occupations.  ,  '  ' 

*  CUHKKNX  STATliS 

r?  » 

The  r.S.  Ofllce  of  Kducatlon  maintahus  close  win-lihig  n-latioiiship  with  the 
KB  A  tlir()ugh  Vocational  Airrh  ultural  Education  Trograuis.  Mr.  II.  N.  Huuhicker 
•    Kdncation  in*OKrani  Sj»ecialist.  AirrlcuUurc  and  Aj;ribusine.sH  Oetnixithms,  Horve« 
as  Xntlonal  FKA  Advi.sor.  ;rhv  FFAM*ro>,'ram,  Plan. .lag  and  Develojmient  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  ()rgahI/.aFibii  Ks  cot^rdlnated  l>y  the  National  FFA  Kxecntive 
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€ecretarv.  Four  lull  time  exDcrieueed  prpft'Sslonals,  cnu»lu,ved  nnd  paid  by  the 
FFA,  devote  full  time  in  providing  services  to  tlie  50  State  Association.^  (iiiclud- 
'*ini:  Puerto  Blco).  Tlie  result  has  been  an>ositive  influence  on  the  instriietionul 
programs  in  Vocational  A^icufture  and  helping  FFA  members  acbiove  oceupa- 
(iwxal  objectives  and  develop  personal  competencies.  - 

A  Board  of  Directors,  couiiwsed  of  five  rsOE  einpjo.vces  and  four  el ootod  State 
SupenMsors  of  Agricultural  Education,  serves  as  a  Ugal  agent  for  the  PI  A.  It 
*;ets  policy  and  gives  direction  to  the  organiiatloii.  The  Boarct  operates  under  a 
Federal  Charter  (PX.  S1-T40)  gi-niited  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1050. 

i.  jtlajor  accomplishments  - 

1.  Membership  has  increased  from  443,041  in  IOCS  to  1C5,1S0  in  1971  This  figure 
is  7'2.d%  of  the  total  enrolinieat  in  vocational  agriculture.  FFA  is  currently  the 
l{Wgest  student  vocational  organization. 

Mmontu  groups,  both  girls  and  blaelvS  have  i.xemplifu'd  outstanding  personal 
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*  3  Qrowth  in  Vrhan  Twining.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  dynannc  growth  in 
menibership  is'the  increase  in:iurban  FFA  chapters.  Of  the  50  largest  cities,  49 
have  FFA  Chapters.  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  lias  3S  FFA  chapters  in  Los 
Vngeles  and  urange  Counties.  Philadelphia.  Fean^N hauia.  hoast.s  ot  the  larg(?st 
'  clmpter  in  the  Nation.  John  Bowiic  High  School  in  New  York  City  also  offers 
extensive  agricultural  in^tl•ut'tion.  Their  training  is  thorough  and  iii^^ludc^  such 
Phases  of  agricult'uro  as  horticulture,  agricultural  laoclianics,  forestry  and  wihl- 
Jlfe»  landscaping  and  turf  management,  agriculture  placement,  fioriculture  and 
small  and  large  animal  health  care,  as  wcW  as  production.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  John  Bowue  FFA  Cha  pter  in  Queens.  They  provide  placeiiient  for  their 
.Uudents  on  farms  in  ui>atnte  New  York  for  .summer  employment.  Tins  further 
cnlianees  their  practical  experience  in  agriculture.  These  and  other  urban  voca- 
tional agneulture  departna*nts  have  created  the  stinuilus  for  many  young  Ameri- 
.  cans  to  involve  themselves  in  the  agriculture  industry. 

4  IlandicaupciL  An  experience  which  pro^;ed  both  sad.  as  \vell  as  heart  \varin- 
Inff  was  a  visit  at  the  Rosemary  Kennedy  School  for  the  ;\rontally  Retarded  in 
Xcw  York  Citv.  The  instniction  in  ornamental  horticulture  provided  these 
retarded  students  a  means  of  developing  tminablo  Jfiails  and  involved  thr^ni  m 
such  aeti%1ties  as  school  heautilleation  through  the  IFA's  Building  Onr  Auieiican 
(^oiiiniiiiiities  program.  Florida  also  has  instructional  programs  for  mentally  and 
phvsically  handicapped.  Of  course,  not  all  are  employable,  but  all  are  provided 
the  basic  training  to  hecoml?  active,  productive  citizens. 


with  the  final  bell  at  .'J:0O-p.m.  Adtatruhiss(.*s,  contest.s  practice,  special  meetings 
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and  !)er|iodic  visits  to  each  nienibiT\s  home  tahes  a  gnat  deal  of  the  little  fre^ 
tune.  I  know,  because  my  brothci',  Raudj,  is  a  teacher  of  vocatlona]?agricultu 
in  ^^l>otsyl\anla,  aud  I  \\ill  Unish  in  agricultural  ediicatinn  from  XIV  wi 
intentions  of  teaching.  ^  ^  ^  <  ^ 

Efforts  are  continuallv  being  made  .t«>  upgrade  the  quality  of  instructors 
Thrust  '7r>  is  a  progran/by  Ihv  Nativa>al  ITA  OlVuits  and  Staff  at  ,^1  locations 
across  the  countrv.  This  program  is*  designed  to  more  fully  Incorporate  FFA 
activities  and  training  in  tejuher  training  in>tilutiuns  of  vocational  ngriculhire., 
Other  new  innovations  wiW  alsu  be  di.stussed  -to  IvCep  state  .staffs  InfiTmen  of  the 
elianges.  It  is  also  an  effort, to  encourage  agriudtural  education*  as  a  career  for 
vDung  people.  This  is  a  need  that  has  been  created  by  u  shortage  of  instructors 
over  tlie  voar.s;  ai)pro\imately  1.100  last  jear  aloue.  Five  hundred  agriculture 
(lei«artments  w  ere  closed  ixi  1D7.3  fur  this  reasun.  AVe  .ire  in  hopes  that  Thrust  *75 
will  solve  man>  of  thc-^e  .problems.  Tlds  \\ill  niean  a  strengthened  program  to 
prepare  students  for  r-areors  in  euM\v  phase  of  agriculture.  As  student.s  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  frud  meinbiTs  of  tl»e  Ftdure  raimer.s  uf  America,  we  are  pro- 
imring  for  exciting  careers  in  America's  largest  ihtlUf-try  agriculhire.  Kntr^- 
preneurship  is  a  necessary  i>Kill  vital  to  the  suci  tss  of  any  democratic  nation. 
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Througli  Uaj>sroom  insirutuuii  aad  practiLMl  e.\i)Oiieiice,  btiufciitb  are  learuing 
tu  make  robpunsible  maiiagJnal  aeci»luii2>  uffCLlhig  nut  only  tlieir  productiou 
agncaitiire,  agribu6int\s^  i^ivj^uuiix  but  the  eiitife  liuluotij  uf  agriculture  a.s  \vt!! 
We  are  maKuig*  striUej>  to  U'utUre  into  new  and  altenir.tive  agncuitun*  tech 
umueft.ajul  iiractices  ss^iUix  will  further  increase  j^he  efiieieucy^auc!  productivity 
of  American  agriculture. 

{k  Ucntttiu  Xhe  prubleui:*  of  iudl vidua!  iaiiitlt.N  f^r  youth  i]efinlte!y  not  a 
problem  rcMncted  to  tite  inner  city  urLaii  area.  There  in  as  much  need  fui'  t-lie 
jiiTMHwl  deieluimient  uf  s>V\\U  and  attrlbutof>  of  young  pooide  they  may  attain 
a  personal  identity  in  my  ln>me  tuv\ii  of  Ladysniijh,  Vir|;iuirt,,as  there  is  in  NeN\ 
\ork  tay,  Phiinde!i>Ida  .and  L»o5>  Angeles.  ^  ocatioual  oducatiuii  and  vocatiunal 
j>tadeut  ufganizatlontj  are  ;i  i>iguiQcant  2>tep  forward  iu^a  yuung  persons  qirfift 
tu  Ihid  individual  identity  for.they  arc  ski!!  dc\eluiH.'t^,  i*crjiuna!Ity  bdildors 
and  niutniitiona!  factors.  Ais  was  pointed  out  on  the  "Today'!;.  Show  on  ^BC 
just  t^iib  past  Monday,  Future  Farniers  are  tlie  ieadeis  hi  striving  to  feed  the 
wuxld,  keep  food  prices  ai>  lov\  a:>  pobi>lblei,to  conouiners.  W^ille  muKiug  all  idiasti) 
uf  agriudture  profitable  for  pruduter^  procebsurs  and  in^iikoters.  Xhese  goals 
are  vital  i^lements  in  our  battle  to  revive  tlie  economy  while  at  the  same  time 
prev^mln?:  l.solatloniMu.  Aa  previu\ii>l\  mentioned,  uiir  prugil.iiu  i>>  in  iO  of  thC'TiO 
lar^^ebt  dtit*b  m  the  cutintry.  and  lb  pro^idiiig  tralarng  tu  wc^Uien,  niiuoritU'b  and 
the  iiandicapped.  Tlie  lndu.">try  uf  agricidture  is  the  Xatiu^i*  largest  indubtry 
aiid  we  feel  the  great  industry  uf  agriuiltuce  lias- nnlimited  job  oppoUunlty  for 
well- trained  people.  .  \  ' 

IItn\o\i-r,  the  unly  area  of  vocational  training  for  young.people  in  the  Xa- 
tlun  s  largest  industry  — prubaMy  America's  most  important  \ndiibtry  -the  lirst 
-area  in  \ocutiiaial  education  ilUlT;,  the  \ocatioual  dlbciplui^  witli  tlie  largebt 
^ocatloIiaI  student  organisation,  the  discipline  whoftC  stii<^it  lOiganlzatlon  wajj 
iited  by  Prei?ident  Kurd  as  "a  line  organizrttion  of  ^treniendo\is  young  people" 
before  a  joint  session  .of  Congri*Sb,  the  dificildint*  whose  student  urganizatiou's 
eon\  entlon^i_s  the  worUrw  largest  tUiiideut  con\ention  and  was  \iie  site  of  a  na- 
tiunally  broadcast  bpmh  by  Tre^itleut  Ford  in  October,  tiie  di^tipllne  that  has 
oac  of  the  highest  percentages  uf  <»mploynient  relative  to  \uc|itional  training 
liL  all  of  vocational  eilucation,  feel  that  Jiist  as  v\e  pruvide  individual  identity 
to  the  y<^ung  i>eople  in  uur  program,  we  desiterately  need  Identity  /or  our  program 
In'this  vital  Bill. 

ifr.  ITooK,  I  wijLbricfly  summanize  my  statement  nt  this  time, 

I  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  FBLA-PBL  organization  for 
the  past  8  yeai^s.  Dmung  this  time,  I  liave  had  the  opportunity  to 
servo  in  several  tlifferent  areas,  such  as  local  and  State  oftioes,  inchid- 
hig  president  of  tlie  Georgia  State  chapter  of  FBTA  and  Phi  Beta 
Tjambda.  •  '  '  ' 

As  Conirrcssman  ^}Inn  has  aheady  meutioued,  I  did  serve  as  the 
national  FBLxV  and  Pt5L  presiJent/So,  I  am  very  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferent prograUiS  oOf  our  organizations,  and  of  the  benefits  of  the 
'  various  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  a  senior  at  theTniversity  of  Georgia, 
and  I  aiii  s^^rving  Juy  siound  term  as  local  president  of  the  Eta  Beta 
chapter  at  the  University.  *  .  ^ 

As  Conpessrtian  Gin'u  rnontioned,  I  did  luue  the  opportunity,  as  a 
direct  result  of  my  iiuohoiaent  in  the  organlzatlou,  to  servo  a.s  u 
^  summer  intern  for  hinu  and  also  ao  a  sunimir  intorn  at  the  WlHte 
House.  *  •  '  ' 

Ahobome  of  theoppoitunitiet»Jha\ehad  during  1113  active  member- 
ship  in  the  organization  iiiidude  travelinfr  in  over  25  States  and  writing 
some  r>,000  lettci*s  coa.erning  the  acti\ities  of  tlie  organization.  Of 
lourse,  the.se  experiem  es  are  unforgettftble  aii'd  in\ amiable  to  nie. 

Howo^ci^  the*nio>t  important  oj)portnnlties  a  \oiational  student 
organization  can  pi:t)\ide  its  membership  are  tho.-e  which  help  the 
membership  develop  their  fullest  potential  in  their  chosen  career. 
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Thubu  organizutloUi*' izo  bujuiid  formal  iiii>Muom  traiuiny.  aiuI 
that  la  tlie  reaMiU  tjitx  are  i>u  important  to  the  bt  iideuts  of  today.  TUv\ 
pru.\  kle  a  iirsthaiul  louk  at  the  experiences  that  will  face  tlic  stiuleiil^ 
iiitlie  future^  and  a  look  at,  society  as  it  will  be  in  the  future.' 

It  has  been  a  distinct  aiul  \cry  real  prlyilege  for  lue  to4)e  a«.soci- 
ateil  with  tlii^  oigani/atlun.  and  I  feel  that  on  a  puacticai  lc\el,  thv.se 
organizations  have  something  to^oifor  each  inenibci\       >      ,    ^  - 

Feature  Bubiness  Ix»aders  of  America  Is  the  national  organization 
for  all^higU  school  stni\ents  wnolled  in  business  and  oflice  program^. 
Phi  Beta  Lambda  ib  the  national  organization  for  btndents  enrolK'il 
in  i)ost^econdary  instltntionb  in'bu^^inLt>s  and  oflice  progranib. 

There  are  over  0,000  i  hartcred  FBL/A  and  V^L  chaptei"S  thronglu 
ont  the 'United  State.s  todav*  and  we  ha\e  a  total  uiemberiship  tUih 
yeaVof  merl2O,0(J0.  '  '  ^  ' 

As  I  have  already  stated,  FBLA-PBL  i'hai>ters  da  operate  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  education  experience  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
thcho  progaams.  a/al  who  are  \ohintar\  iia  iuben>  ut  our  organization. 

Thp  activities  of  FBLA  and  PBL  are  nieanlugfiil  activities.  These, 
inchiuesnch  things  Ub  State,  loud,  and  national  leadei*ship  vonft^iei^te^:. 
compotitivo^aven^ii;.  and  jneet  ing  ^w  1th  business  and  Indiicitr^  leaders 
.  on  several  different  occasions  duriiifjthc  year.  - 

All  .of  tJie  ac*ti\  itiei>  i^i  the  organization  focius  for  the  main  puipose  ^ 
of  developing  a  true  leader  in  the  chosen  uctiipatiua,  and  in  out  hutief} 
in  the  future.  Thet^o  are  just  a  few  of  the  reason^)  I  feel  this  organiza- 
tion is  Very  important  to  the  total  education  program  of  student.s 
today.       •  /  .       »  ^  *. 

T  w;(int  to  thank  }ou  for  allow ijig  me,  and  the  othei'  representatives 
this  morning  i*  lestif}  before  }ou,  and  a.^jiure  \ou  that  if  w^o  can  c\er 
be  of  any  assistance  to  jou  or  the  conunittee,  we  wiU  bi  happy  to  do  so. 

^fr.  Morn,  [now  prcsiduigj.  TJiank  you  \er\  nnich,  5Jr,  lIuoL  We 
appreciate  your  line  statempnt. 

Next  to  address  the  connidftee  will  be  Mi.  Ike  Rtdlford,  president 
of  (he  Pisfcributivo  Edncation  Clubs  of  America.  * ' ' 

STATEMENT  OF  IKE  EELirOHD,  PEESIDENT,  piSTEJBlJTIVE  - 
.  EDUCATION  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  liKLinmn.  Thank  uai,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  lonuuittce  nienibers^ 
ify  name  is  Ike  Kellford\  and  as  stated  1  am  the  national  prchitlcnt  of 
the  junior  collegiate  di\ihlon  of  the  Distiibiui\e  Kducatioa  Clubs  of 
Amedda— DECA.  ' 

Something  happened  on  the  tta\  to  tla*  committer,  and  e\eu  tliongh 
T  ha\e  a  prepared  statement.  I  thought  that  the  best  thin<i  that  1  tould 
..xlo^vi2iiLl_beJLi>, relate  to^oiK  tlie  comnnttee.  what  expeilenceb  IJm^e 
hail  w  ith  l)Er*A,a"nfVtlH»  ujr  ational  studants  organizations. 

I  am  nuuried,  and  I  am  20  years  of  age«  T  gnuhmted  from  j^igli 
S('li(K)l  in  in  Hope,  Ark.,  which  was  not  the  host  place  in  the 
world  to  griiduate  from  high  school,  because  the  education  tluit  I 
received  was  not  qnite  comparable  to  the  I'ducational  staiulavds 
el.*!e\vh(^re.  ^    ^  ^- 

Sojnethinjr  happened  to  me  a  little.later  on  In  life.  Vh-^  of  alb  af  tt»r 
I  graduated  fioiu  high  schooh  I  moved  to  Kansa.^  City,  ^fo.,  and  fiom 


there  I  entered  the  military  service,  anj.l  uas  in-tko  service  for 
yeai?.  .    '  -  ' 

On^f  those  3  j^ars  \vas.bpent  in  Gbunany.  another  in  Vietnam,  ami 
then  1  spent  some  time  1/ere  iit  Washington  at  the  Pentagon,  I  really 
learned  from,  that  experience.  While  ih  the  8er\  ice  I  received  a  sort  i^f 
Nwational  educatlou  trahung^That  training  vvab  in  connnuuieations, 
aiul€)vas  in  the  Signal  Corps.  < 

Through\this  vocational  edncation  training,  I  began  to  bellqve  n  * 
little  bit  in  myself.  Bnt  then  I  peali^/Jed,  a  little  later  on  in  life,  that 
I  was  not  quite  prepareil  to  enter  the  bnbiucbs  \\'orUl  the  way  1  thought 
that  I  would  l\e  able'to.  or  should  be  able  to. 

X  enrolled  in  a  niidnianageinent  program  at  Texarkana  Com- 
nuinity  Collegp  in  Tcxarkana.  Tex..When  I  e;irolled  ill  that  program, 
I  did  not  i-ealize  that, a  \en  important  paft.of  ni>  life  was  about  to, 
take  place.  '  -        "  •        ;        .  '*  ^  * 

When  I  enrolled  in  the  program,  a  student  organization  \\as  par- 
ticularly aALve  in  that  college,  and  that  student  organization 
Distrihtitive  Educutiou  Clubs  of  America.  ,  *  "  > 

When  I  heard  about  the  chib,  lothonjrht,  .wclK  this  is  a, club  just 
like  any  of  tl>c  othv-C  ^lubs  I  lia\e  been  afliliated  with.  It  is  not  ^oing 
to  do  anytliuig.  It  is  not  going  to  gi\^c  anything  to  me  pci*sonall;y.  L 
am  not  ^oing  to  rei;ci\e  the  leadei^lup  de\elopment.  cn  tlio  specifnP 
training  that  I  need  to  succci^sfjidly  eora1)etc  in  life,  ifiut,  I  \vn.s  t>ur- 
priacdi  I  was  thorougldy  surpri,sed.  '  ^ 

As  ;i  nuitter  of  fact,  about  7  moutlis^afftir  I  first  jojned  this  student 
orgaaijcation,  I  wafe  encouraged  to  tun  for  a  State  ofiicc.  and  I  wa3 
elected  State  pi*esidoht  of  Te.\as  State  eTunior  Collegiate  'Di\ibion  ot\ 
rXKCA.  A  few  montlis  later  I  \\ao  abo  cucou raged. tfo  run  for  the  ollice 
that  i  preKently^luJld,  anUi  .waa^successful  therein 

The  confidence  that  I  gaiuex:!  fvom  rmming  for  Natioiml  and  State 
oflico  is  an  experience  in  confidence  that  I  can,  never  forget.  That  is 
bumething  thnt  a  ^person  cannot  recei\\»  througlr  instructioiuil 
program^. ^    ^  .  .  >        ^  ^  ; 

.  I  have  had  aH  opportunity  to  meet  \yith  businessmen  locJilly.  i.nd 
.statewidbi  I  jhave ^shared  the  experience  that  the>  have  had  In  their 
^itteinpfo  to  bo  succesofnl  in  busmcss.  Iliuve  also*had  DECX  supply 
*  nie  \\ifh  leadocfehip  ability.  Tlu\\  tcacli  lae  about  ic  responslbilitv. 
Thc\  teaih  me  the  feoi  iul  undcrbtilnding  that  I  uinpi  ln^\e  to  compete 
In  bitiet^v.  Abo\e  all,  the  uxatumal  aspkts  of  the  organl/.at  ion  really 
teach  me  the  inipoi  tancc  ol:  behig  competent,  and  give  me  knowledge 
that  T  must  ha\e  to  enter  the  conipetJtn<j  enterprise  sVstcai. 

I  talk  a  lot  about  DECA  and  >vliat*  it  has  doue  for  me.  J  am  prett\  - 
excited  about  it.  I  feol  kind  of  sad  that  I  was  not  able  to  got  thl^  t^pe 
of  training  when  I  was  in  school,  prior  to  19G3, 

I'have  tried  tojtake  ad\autage  of  the  opportunities  that  DECA  of- 
fers now.  DECA.  like  FBLA.  has  a  record,  It  has  a  record  of  growth. 
It  has  a  record  of  proNiding  future  Jeaders  for  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. It  has  a.  record  fov  instilling  leadei-ship  traits  \NithiR 
individuals,  [ 

I  would  like  to  talk  ajittlc  bit  about  the  mendjei^shi])  growth.  In 
11)17  DECA  had  a  luUiouVd  membership  of  403  members.  It  has  gro\Mi 
today  to  o\er  1(16,000  ineiubei^,  which  J  think  is  fantastic.  Nothing 


giowa»>unk'tb  it  i.N  cuutu'ltiitliii;  »<>titiethiiig  to  tlui  undorstantUng,  and 
the  pcrsoualc and' educational  giowtK  of  indiudiials  and  btudcnt^s 

•  througKi^ilt  the  countn.  To  me.  that  js  the  blggeiit  thiilg  tiiat  I  have 
received,  an  jindci^tanclilig  of  niy  vocational  objectives,  t;  , 

I  too,  would  hke  to  thank  the  chairman  and  thig,  commitfco  for/ 
allowing  mo  the  opportunity^  to  relate  to  you  my  feelings  about  xny 
A'ocatioiml  student  organization.    »  *  ^ 

Mr.  MoTTii.ThankyQU  very  much  for  a  ve*:y  fine  presentation. 

Nox£  wb  will  hear  from  5ls.  Dcbra  Stigalr,  .yocational  Industrial 
'  Clubspf  America.v^        ' '  .  / 

STATEMENT  OF  I)EBRA  STIGAEL,  REGION  III  VICE  PSESIDENT, 

*  )  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

Ms.  SxiGALL*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  namo  i^  Debbie 
Stigall.-and  I  servo  as  region  tbrce  vice  president  for  one  of  the  sl.\ 
vocational  student  organizations,  the  'Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America.       '  ,  »  *^ 

/^Recently,  Igraduated  from  tlie  Paducah  Area  Vocatiojnal  Center 
in  Paducah,  K^'.  I  am  now  a  licensed  cosmetolomst  and  I  work  full 
time  at  thp  House  of  Gliianor  in,-Wicklifre,  Ky.  I  am  married  ^nd  I 
*hayeason.  *     '  /  i     •  * 

JrfSQptember  of  J973, 1  began  taking  cosmetology^  elates  jit  night, 
later  completing  my  training  as  a  full-time  postsecohdary-student. 

Sihcfs  VICA  is  tlie  student  organization  which  sejiTes  trade  and 
industrial,  technical,* a'lul  health  oocupati^al  students,  I  became  iii- 
teixstcd  in  YICA,  joined  and  aervdd  as  a  local  officer,  and  no\v  tisr  a 
national  officer.  * 

,  As  I  developed  as  a  cosmetologist  with'  VICA,  I  learned  to^work 
witli  my  fellow  students  to-plan,-organize,  and  to  bccoino  a  more  cfTcc' 
tive  spcakeh  Singe  I  have  oeen  employed,<.Iiiave^  found  those  skills 
tobemosthelpfid:  -  -  ^  v  i  '  * 

In  my  particular  classfopm.  skill  devolopmenj,.  citizenship,  "and^ 
leadersliiip  wei\t  hand  in^hand^Tlus  is  signified  by  the  American  VICA 
degree  patch  'vyhichj  woo^t  today.  In  order  to  cam  this  degree,!  wa? 
required  to  become  involved  ii^^ny  communityTto  learn  a: series, of 
leadership  skills^  to  plan  and  organize  in  order  to  progress  in  ihy 
chosen  caliper.  '  ,         • '      .  . 

,0n  Mav  8  of  this  vear.  VICA  will  be  10  years  old*  and  wo  are  proud 
to  .say  that  VICA  enrolled  its  l,060,000th  member.  Wo  presently  have 
20O.O0d^CA  members.      *       '  ,        •  , 

VICA  provides  incentives  for  students  so  that  we  mifjhfc  achieve 
oxcellon^o  ifi  our  personal  farcer.  The  achievejnont  program,  ^Yhich  I 
doi^orlbctl  earlier,  is  one  such  incentive.  The  other  inccnti-re  is  the 
U.S.  Skill  Olympics,  vybich  consists  of  21  difTcrent  occupa:tiorial  skill 
contest?  and  8  leadership  contests.    .  ^        *  ' 

It  isthe  comnotition  and  the  winniftg'bf  the  gold,,  silver,  and  bronze 
medamons  at^all  levols—lhcal  State,  and'^national.  and  now  even  in- 
ternational—fhat  provide  the  incentive  to  work  a  bit  harder. 
^  Our  organization  consist^s  essentially  of^twx)  divisions one  servinpr 
students  enrolled  in  high  school  vocational  proiyrams  "?ina  the  other 
serving: students  at  the  postsecondai7  le\el.  Students  form  clubs  \vS\\ 


the  assistancfe^of  their  teachox-s  ^yithin  the  school  and  6rganize  acti\itiei> 
as  a  central  part  of  the  classrooiri  activities.     '  ^ 

yiCAis  aoponclent  upon  State  departments  of  education  fur  leudei 
shijUo  organize  and  conduct  State-level  activities:  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  State-level  acti\  ities,I.Uu  ihl  hot  have  attained 
aa  ofHccr  position  at  the  national  level/ 

Alihough  YICA  has  growa  rapidlv  >ince  Its  founding  in  lOGX.and 
althou<rh  there  are  liianj  thons.uu|s  of  student^  who^iavc  heeii  \  ed 
woH,  like  myself,  there  is  much  more^that  must  be  done, 

1  am  dismayed  that  Hiany  thptu^andb  of  industilal  ednoatloa  stu- 
dents hj^ve  iiot  had  the  opportunity  to  paiticipate  in  VICA.  Yon  might 
br»  interested  kuuw  that  for  every  one  stuUeiit  who  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate,  there  are  nine  others  who  do  not.  \ 

VICA  is  reaching  only  ahqut  10  percent  of  itii  potential  due  to  tlie 
relir^tance  and  hu-k  of  interest  on  the  part  of  vocational  odiuators  to 
offer  the  opport\inity  to  their  students.  ThisJs  tiue^of  all  tlio  other 
student  orjmnizations,  but  it  is  inor6  acute  in  VICA. 
^  rinally,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  conmiltnient  to  serve  nil 
students  enrolled  in  vocational,'industrlal,  technicahand  health  occu- 
pations education.  YICA  does  not  have  accurate  in,torn.<itiou  on  the 
uumlrer  pf  disadviintaged,  handicapped^  iiiner  citj,  or  liiinoritv  race 
youths  that  are  being  served. 

It  has  been  the  i»hilosophy  of  VICA  not  to  segregate  hut  to  integrate 
youth  into  its  total  jjrogram.  Bhicks  have  been  buccebbful  on  regulai' 
bSsis  in  compet  ition  for^  VICA 'S  highest  offices. 

On  behalf  of  my  organization,  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee,  for 
this  opi)ortunit>  to  express  my  opinions  of  vuv^atiunal  edxication  and 
the  vocational  student  organization  which  serves  me,  VICA. 

7  would  also. like  to  thank yo\i  all  for  what  ,^ou  have  done,  because 
Avithout  your  help  I.vvoidd  not  ^ve  been  able  to  get  my  education 
tln  ougltJtlie  vocational  education  programs. 

Mr.  ]Morrr.j  Thankjou  very  mucli,  Debra. 

Kext  we  will  hear  from  Ms.Pachbl  Fabela,  and  slie  is  representing 
Future  Ilomemakei'S  of  America.  * 

STATEMENT  BY  MS.  RACHEL  PABEIA,  NATIONAL  OITICER,  FUTURE 

HOMEMAKERS  OE  J^lMERICA'" 
tf  *  *  ,  • 

Ms.  Faukl.v.  ]\rv  nanie  is  I?achol  Ann  Falela.  and  I  am  a  national 
ofiicor  in  Future  nomemakcr.s  uf  Aniorion,  and  I  am  from  San  Fran- 
9isco,  Calif.,  vvheie  T  am  a  senior  at  Balboa  High  Schpol.  lam  pres- 
e^tly  17  years  old.  T  appreciate  this  opporiuulty  to  offer  to.vou  some^ 
•insight  on  a  vocational  student  organization:  namely,  the  Future 
IToinemakoi-s  of  Anicrioa.I  would  like  to  subiiilt  my  prepared  tesjtji- 
mony  to  the  conmilttco  and  move  on  bi'ieflv  to"»uimnavize  its  Altai 
points.  \  '  O 

FIIA  helps  students  pui-sue  their  roles  in  today 's^'socicty  through 
homo  economics  education  inihe  area  of  personal  growth,  fauiily  life, 
and  vpcational  preparation,  and  community  involvement. 

T  fnel  that  tjirough  this  organization,  I  have  personally  touched 
base  with  all  of  ^the.^e  four  areas,  if  not  more.  ^Vo  provide  our  mem- 
bers with  opporUfnity  at  National,  State  or  local  levels  of  the  orga- 
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lu/atioii,  through  leadership  opportunities  as  well  as  initiative  in 
carrying  out  projects  directly  to  our  own  interests. 

In  the  area  of  leadci^hip  opportunities,  I  myself,  have  held  the  fol- 
lowing ofliceb:  chapter  presiduiit,  section  vice  president,  State  ti-cas- 
urer,  and,  presently,  national  olHcer. 

In  our  organization,  Future  Iloincmakcrs  of  America,  we  empha- 
size the  pen-^onal  gro^\tli  and  provide  the  avenues  for  our  members  to 
pursue  the  amount  of  personal  growth  which  they  will  gain  from  the 
ou^aui/ation.  Let  me  state  that  the  choice  is  there  for  us  to  make. 

Til  \ocatioual  student  organizations,  we  receive  MxU-qualified  prep- 
avatiuu  t*ur  employment.  Through  Future  Ilomemakers  we  become 
awaie  uf  the  \arious  occupations  that  huine  economics  offers  in  such 
caieei-h  as  furniture  designers,  advertising  artists,  college  teacher, 
interior  ilccorator  and  dress  pattern  designer,  and  public  relations  to 
juuneafew.  ,  ^    -  ^ 

"  In  the  area  of  urban  and  rural  schools,  I  feel  that  the  nnpact  of  our 
proi^iam  hasbeen-ser>  effeotive.  Coming  from  an  uvban^school  myself. 
I  iVVl  that  We  ha\c  luaiutaiued  a  steady  ticud  of  invohcment  with  our 
meiuhers.  /  ,       -  .  , 

In  elubing.  I  ^^oukl  like  to  say  that  bemg  a  member  of  a  vocational 
student  ui^ganization  such  as  the  Future  Ilomemakers  o£  America 
been  a  very  profitable  experience.  Not  only  haveJC  gained  a  trc- 
wirndouj>  amomit  uf  pci^soual  growth  tlu'ough  this  oiWization,  but 
ix\>o  it  lias  given  ine  a  direction  to  pursue  toward  the  tvpc  of  career 
w  luch  I  ha\  e  chobciij  v.hich  is  home  economics  in  the  areax)f  business. 
*   Mr.  Chairman,  once  n;jaiu  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity.  \ 
Mr.  ^lovhu  Thank  you  very  much,  Eachoh  v 
a    Next  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Reuben  Fordahl,  president  of  the 
Olliro  Education  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEUBEN  PORDAHL,  JR.,  PRESIDENT,  OFFICE 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FoKDAUi..  (iood  moniiiig.  IMr.  (^halrnuui,  and  nuud)er.s  of  the 
e^Muinlth^e.  It  is  indeed  a  plea.^ur^  for  mo  to  be  here  this  morning.  I 
u-piv^eiit  o\er  oO,0(A)  Office  Education  Association  students  across 
A-meriea. 

^[v  luune  is  Reuben  h'ordahl^  and  I  am  the  national  president  of 
the  ()lHce  Education  A.^boiiation,  pustsccundaiy  division.  I  am  pres- 
vntl.v  I'urulKid  hi  my  M;coiid  year  of  a  2'ycar  accounting  program  at 
the'iVelmieal  Institute  in  Minnesota. 

T  ha\e  been  insolved.  with  OEA  for  about  18  months,  or  since  Sep- 
(emberof  lOTii,  whenlwusdischarged  from  the  U.S.  Army. 

On, May  G  of  last  year,  tnir  e\ccuti\e  director,  ^fr.  Cluirles  King, 
along  with  tho  cxeelitiv e  director^  of  the  other  fi\e  organisations 
reprebcntinl  before  this  cunnnlttee,  pre.<ented  rather  detailed  tosti> 
moii\  ivlatitkg  t^j  our  organization.  At  this  time,  because  that  testi- 
mouV  is  a  nuit;tor  of  ret:urd,  it  \\oulcl  heeni  i)()intlehs  to  reliash,  or 
reileVate  those  point.^.  So,  1  would  like,  to  just  hi  iefl5  summarize  our 
organization  this  morning  for  you. 
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We-nro  tho  >ounyfi?t  ami  the  sinnllobt^^ the  feix  luUlunulIy  mog- 
ni/.ed  orgaiu/.atiuiL^.  We  wecc  urgunlzed  in  1900.  aiul  we  \m\v  gro\\n 
to  our  present  enrollment  ol  o5,000  meniberb  hi  0  ^\eai'».  Thib  repre- 
sents a  eoniposite  growth  i»atc  of  66.7  percent. 

Wv  burve  prhnaril\  i)ei'ij>mlar>  ami  postbe^omlarv  \ooational  &tu- 
ilents.  wlio  have  hleiitiileil  their  oar^.  i  r  uhjtctu^.^  hi  ullice  and  bn»ine^^ 
occupations.  3n  aihlitiun  to  haTifig  u^tablibhed  their  caiver  uhjeitiu-b., 
they  muht  al>u  be  enrolled  ifi  a  State-a[*pru\ed  vuiatiunal  program, 
ami  alsi)be  undt^r  the  iu^tTuutrun  an  apprt*\ed  vtnutiunaKeduuitioii 
teacher.  /   '  ^ 

We  alifb  have  a  callegiate  division,  whioh  function.^  for  iieisions 
enrollul  iu''4-}eitr  eollege  piogiams,  who  Intend  to  beeonie  bn&ine.sb 
\t>eational  educalloH  injsti ucii^io.  and  ho|jefull\  OEA  iid\iyor.s. 

We  alM>  have  a  new  and  growiiig  ahtnini  organi/.ation.  Wv.  are  very 
prontl  of  tile  eoeurricular  nature  of  our  aeti\  itieb.  An  example  of  thaY 

our  eompetitiv  e  e.vent&  progiiUii.  Thtse  uie  ge.ired  to  ^pecifie  oareltirs 
within  husniess  and  ottice  occupations. 

This  ^:er\es-to-pro\  iilenis  w  ith  sort  of  an-e\aluation-of-our  histruc- 
tlonal  prognuBb  a!id  it  ib  a  way  that  ()EA  tito  Into  the  instruetional 
program  in  an  integral  way.  ^ 

I  w^ould  also  like  to  make  a  few  Coinment>  this  moining  about  the 
growth  that  I  ha\e  experienced  a>  an  individual,  and  thi&  dealti  spe- 
cideally  with  leadui-i^hip develoi^meiit, 

Ft>r  7  veai-s  prior  to  my  hying  involved  with  OEA, I  was  uu  active 
(hity  with  the  Arjiiy  Seeurity  Ageiun.  I  f^pent  ?A/o  of  those  7  years 
as  a  start*  .vjVgi»ant,  and  nuiny  tinier  I  was  in  charge  oi  up  to  20  peo- 
ple, r  served  tv:o  tours  in  Vict  nam. 

During  niy  last  tour  in  Vietnam,  I  was  in  eliarge  of  a  niissiou 
uboanl  a  milliou  nconnaissanee  ain  raft.  You  coidd  epuMdeC  this 
background  a&  one  which  vva.s  leader.^hip  oiiented.  Sineu  beeonuug 
involved  with  OEA.  J  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  experienced  nuao 
person.d  iziovvth.  more  Icaden^hip  devVlopment  in  that  organi/atiuu 
than  T  did  during  tho-;e  7  veal's  a&a  stall* sergeant  in  the  U.S.  A.iiu^v . 

r  vvcadd  nice  at  this  time  to  address  a  seetion  of  K.l^.  oiKlt.  vvhich 
is  one  of  th^  bills  that  i.-  being  considered  by  this  conuuittee. 

Section  iX\  of  ITlll.  o():>7.  our  understanding  of  this  .*<ection  is  that 
it  will  expand  on  the  StateV  antlioii/ed  u^es  of  Federal  fumU  tt)  Ui- 
elude  -uppt>rt  of  vo>.ationa1  education  stmleut  organizations. 
^  As  a  retouimendation.  we  feel  that  insofar  as  the  six  vibrational 
stmh  nt  oi  ^^ani/atious  hav  e  hu  n  ret  uj^ni/.tnl  bv.ithe  U.S.  CoUimlssionur 
o{  Eduuition  as  an  integral  part  t>f  the  hish uctjuual  j)roirram,  and 
further  (his  poli«\v  statement  has  been  distiibuted  to  all  State  voea- 
tit>nal  aueUi'ic.N  we  iei:ommend  that  the  six  voeational  education  or- 
gani'/.alu>ns  be  mmjed  specifically  within  the  law. 

This  will  help  us  a  great  deal  in  dealing  and  e.stabli,dting  the  iden- 
tity of  our  organl/.atiou,  whiih  \t>  a  x>roblem  that  wo  are  experiencing 
at  this  time. 

I  w  ould  also  like  to  address  section  lOG  of  IT.K.  ^'^O:]".  This  section 
ameniK  the.  present  law  in  the  appointnunt  of  niend>ei'S  to  the  Xa- 
tloiial  .\dvIsor\  C\)nncil  on  Vocational  Eduuitiou  by  insuring  an  ap- 
propriati  v  k»ss  section  exists  relative  to  sex,  nnnorities,  and  geography .  , 
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As  a  recoinmemlntion,  \\g  would  Uke^'to  reooiniiiend  that  tliis  section 
further  stipulate  tliat.at  least  1  of  the  21  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  be  an  active  national 
officer  of  1  of  Uifc  6  vocational  student  organizations,  on  a  yearly 
rotating  basis.  •  -        .       ^  i   v  ..i 

We  further  recommend  that  thit>  a][>pl,^  to  section  lOi,  dealnig  Avith 
State  councils  on  vocational  education  by  including  a  State  ofliccr 
of  one  of  the  six  vocational  student  organizations  on  a  yearly  rotat- 
ing basis.  <  •  .      ,  ^    1^  r 

In  summary,  \\q  earnebtlj  support  the  contuiued  funding  ot  voca-, 
tional  education  progranib,  and  concur  \s\i\i  tlic  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1975  as  proposed  in  II.R.  3037. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  input  to  the 
legislative  process. -  -   

Mr.  Presslkr.  I  ^vould  like  to  call  on  :\rr.  Alpha  Trivctte,  prosKleiit 
of  the  Future  Farmci^s  of  America. 

ALPHA  TRIVETTE,  PBESIDENT,  FUTUHE  FARMERS 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  Tunijrxii;.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  xVlpha  Trivette,  and  I  represent  the  Fatui-e  Farmei^s  of  Amer- 
lea.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  first  of  all  for  allowing  us 
to  tell  the  story  af '^Yhat  wo  feel  is  a  most  important  aspect  of  our 
lives,  ail  orgaiuzation  that  has  tuu<rht  joung  men  and  \yomen  to  bo 
active  leaders  in  this  society  of  America  today. 

To  give  you  a  little  background  about  the  FFA.  In  191T,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  was  pab&ed,  pioviding  for  \ocational  education 
in  public  secondary  schools  across  tho  country. 

From  there,  agricultural  education  was  loin  in  a  lot  of  different 
St4\tcs  across  the  United  States.  From  theie,  youug  men  got  togetlior 
to  form  thrift  clubs,  initiall},  where  younir  men,  at  that  time,  who 
were  fanners  got  involved  in  tho  indiistrv  of  agriculture. 

From  there,  the  Future  Farinui-s  of  Vii§rinia,  and  various  othci\ 
State  organizations  aiose,  and  tUe  combination  of  those  Sta^e  orga- 
nizations became  theFnfcuru  Farmers  of  America  in  1M8,  which  is  now 
tho  largest  \  ocational  education  organization  in  the  country,  and  the 
onlv  vocational  education  (organization  that  trains  young  men  and 
voung  women  in  the  industry  of  agriculture,  the  Nation's  uio.st  vital 
and  largest  industry,  and  also  in  tlic  \\oild  today.  The  only  essential  ' 
industry  there  is.  .  .  ^i 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  thlsgro\\tli  is  that  m  19G3  and  in  1068,  there 
were  legislations  pasbc^d  permitting  the  \  ocational  education  part  of 
agriculture  to  go  into  "off  farm''  curriculums,  bringing  in  theTields  of 
agribusiness,  to  greatly  strengthen  the,prograni»  and  to  broaden  tlr 
training  of  young  mm  and  >oung  women,  at  thl&  time,  who  wore  going 
into  the  field  of  agriculture.  Also,  young  \\on\Qi\  were  invited  to  join 

the  FFA.    >  .  .  ,   ,  1 

V017  shortly  thereafter  tho  membershi]>  increased  a  great  deal,  an«l 
it  Js  approacliing  a  half  a  million.  The  figures  for  this  year  are  not 
quite  ready,  but  last  year  it  was  465,000  across  the  country. 
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Also,  minoiitj  gi^'^niiib  antl  girls  are  inchuled  In  tlieso  numbers.  Last 
year  aloncj  our  national  supply  center  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  cun- 
btantly  back  ordering  the  girls*  jackets.  So  it  ^vill  give  juu  bonie  iji;a 
of  the  >oung  ladies  who  are  getting  involved  in  the  indut>tr>  today. 
'  Another  reason  for  4;he  major  growth  in  the  FFA  is  the  fact  that 
urban  tralnljig  ha^  become  buch  a  sital  and  inipoitaiit  part  of  the 
Future  Farniei-s  of  America.  Of  tlie  50  largvbt  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, 49  have  FFA  chapter^. 

We  recwitly  had  a  chance  to  \isit  in  Los  Angeles,  A\here  they  ha^e 
38  FFA  ehapters.Wo  had  a  v  isit  in  a  i?chool  lm:atcd  in  Queens,  N.Y., 
and  the\  have  an  FFA  chapter  there.  They  have  nearly  oOO  luenibei's. 
It  is  more  than  a  passive  type  of  interest  fur  these  people. 

The  people  who  come  from  the  difl'erent  boroughs  of  New  York* 
from  t3ie  Bronx,  from  Queens,  f rum  Long  Ibland,  areacti^  ely  in^  ohed 
jn  the  industry.  Some  are  placed  on  fauntj  in  upper  State  New  York 
to  gain  practical  experience  in  agriculture  and  agribusiness. 

Also,  l^hiladelphia,  Pa.,  has  the  largest  FFA  cliapter  in  tliecouutr}^ 
today.  "  '  . 

AYhile  in  New  York,  A\e  vibited  the  Rosemary  Kennedy  School  for 
the  Mentiilly  Retarded.  There  the}  have  an  agijculture  education  pro- 
gram where  the  }oung  men  an  ho  are  in  this  program  ai-e  training  in 
horticulture. 

All  these  programs  in  Xcav  York  and  in  larger" cities  have  training 
In.  such  fields  as  horticulture,  floriculture,  forest-ry,  wildlife  manage- 
nient,  turf  management,  small  and  large  animal  health  care,  and  all 
the  phases  of  agriculture  as  well  as  agribusiness. 

In  this  hani^Ucap  school,  the  students  avcjc  trained  to  do  little  jobs  as 
far  as  hoiticulture  and  different  floriculture  de^ignb.  They  also  worked 
A  ery  diligently,  I  migh£  add,  on  BOAC  projects,  Avhich  is  building  our 
American  communities  as  a  project  initiated  bj  the  FFA,  cleaning  up 
.  the  schools,  and  making  them  a  little  bit  more  beautiful  for  the 
students. 

Granted,  all  these  btudcnts  w  ill  not  oome  out  of  the  program  employ- 
able, but  they  all  will  haA  e  the  opportunity  and  the  chance  to  develop 
themselves  and  duAclop  their  inJiAidual  talents  to  Uiake  themsclvet> 
productive  citizens  in  our  society  today. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  tuture  Farmere  of  America  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction  of  \ocatiorial  agricultuio 
as  are  all  the  other  disciplines  of  vocational  education. 

Teachers  are  InAulved  today  teaching  a^jicultiu-e  education.  One  of 
the  projects  that  \Ae  are  initiating  heroin  the  very  near  future,  in 
April,  is  called  Thrust  75,  in  which  the  national  oflicei-s  along  with  the 
nienib^i's  of  the  staff  will  go  to  34  different  stops  across  the  country  to 
teaching  lustitutc^  to  better  iuAulve  them  In  the  Fiitiire  Farmers  of 
America.  To  pobsibly  get  into  the  curriculum  of  college  training  for 
teacher  education  for  FFA  and  \ooational  education  students. 

It  is  of  \ital  interest  to  me  because  my  brother  is  an  education  teach- 
er, and  I  am  at  VPI  in  Blacksburg,  studying  agriculture,  and  I  hope 
some  day  to  go  into  the  field  teaching  ijgrrcultur^ 

There  i^a.  \eryvbig  need  in  this  country  today.  Last  year  alone,  we 
had  a  shoi'tage  of  about  1,100  acrobs  the  country.  "Wo  also  had  500 
a<'riciilture  departments  clo^e  bcijause  of  the  fact  that  tlicy  could.not 
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«rel  uti'Vid  teacltcii)  to  lill  tiic  puMtluii:).  This  i^  a  problem  that,  hopcf all.> , 
will  bo  alleviated  the  Thnibt  TJ^.aiul  the  problems  thai  we  will  be 
taking  to  teacher-traiuinff  institutes  across.thlj  country. 

1  think  that  it  ib  xltally  important  that  each  of  us  here,  who  arc 
reprefecntihg  tlu  \ariuui>  dltjcipHne^uf  \ucational  ediiuxtlon— when  we 
startuil  in  \oratlouu!  education,  and  when  bturttd  in  voj^ioUal 
agvioulture.  Jul  not  start  out  training  vocatioual-cilucation  stu 
dentfe.  but  ratlitt  btuJiuts  of  di.^tributi\e  uducatluii  aud  future  hoiuc- 
niakei'S.         *    ^  .  ^ 

We  started  betauto  of  the  different  dIi>cIpUnes  of  the  things  that  it 
had  tooHcr. Tl lis oribl:^,  I  piesh  } on  eould  call  it .  is  notboniething  that  is 
imiqueto  the  little  ti>v\n  of  Lail^bUiith,  nhere  I  live,  or  to  the  town.s  of 
Philadolphia  ami  New  York,  or  Los  Angeles,  but  it  is  all  over.  It  is 
nationwide. 

The  organuatlons  tliat  we  are  iu\olsed  with  help  young  people  to 
gain  their  Iileiitity,  to  finil  tlieiuselyes  and  the  talents  that  they  ha\e, 
to  deselou  tho.so  tiilents,  and  work  in  the  different  disciplines. 

Tlierefore,  it  is  \itally  iniporiant  that  the  diseipliues  bo  main- 
tained, aud  that  there  be  Jideijuate  stall*,  that  there  be  adequate  iadiyid 
uals  trained  jn  the  dill'erent  lields  and  dilfcicnl  a^peitb  of  tlie^e  dhsei 
plines  to  liclp  usl)ecome  active  citiy.cn?.  * 

far  a^  our  organization  is  coneeiued,  I  am  ofapecially  couterned 
that  tliov  be  good  agriculture  eduiation  teacliei^for  our  times.  As  you 
know,  there  is  a  big  problem  a.s  far  a>  food  is  conecrned.  There  is  a 
worldwide  shortage  of  food.  S(s  it  is  \Itally  iniportant  that  we  maiu- 
tain  good  agil«  ulttiral  education  for  all  times,  andjor  all  of  America. 

I  want  to  tlia'.dv  the  committee  for  gi\  ing  me  the  opportunity  to 
rei)re>ent  our  oOO.UOU  menibers.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  important  today 
in  tnu'  hoeiety.  and  we  \Uall>  need  trained  and  skilled  individuals^ 
Tmlividual.^  who  ran  w^oik  with  their  mind  a.^  Avell  as  their  hands  in 
shapiui^  tlie  futuiv  for  themselvos.aud  for  our  country  today. 

Again,  as  I  close,  many  thanks  to  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Pu'r^siaiH.  I  ha\e\iust  a  few  (ptostions,  and  then  I  am  going  to 
turn  tlli^  eliair  o\er  to  Congre.-snian  Miller,  because  I  luive  to  be  at 
anotl»er  meeti/«g  in  a  fe^y  minutes,  at  10  :H0. 

T  ^^ anted  to  di,-eux^  .-onie  questions.  I  am  eoneerned  that  the  whole 
aim  of  voeatioual-technical  education  a.s  well  a.s  related  areas  some 
times  th),  not  women  adecjuate  opportunities,  or  at  the  very  lea.st 
oidy  piepare  theui  for  jobs  that  hnk  them  into  miniuiuui-wage 
situation'^. 

Ueing  a  honuiuaker  i.s  nut  a  miuinauu  wa.iie  situation,  but  Avhat 
sort  of  afruumtue  action  piograuis  ha\e  you  obherved?  Do  yon  think 
that  uuiy  be  anv  \  oudiunabteehnical  ediuatiou.  particularly  at* Hie 
le(el  of  future  homeuiakers.  and  futiire  fanners  uui\  be  too  traditional 
a  \  iow'.  h\  nuiy  be  \  hat  traditional  ^  lew  niaj  be  a ^ood  thing.  I  am  play- 
ing tlip  devils  advocate.  ^ 

Docs  soincbodv  have  f\ome  comments*? 

Mr.  Tjinirrn;'  Since  one  of  tlie  oigani/atious  you  have  mentioned 
is  the  Future  Farnu^r.^  of  America,  I  ^^onld  like  to  point  out,  as  I  said, 
that  girl.-  are  taking  an  acti^  e  interest  in  the  FFA,  and  they  have  been 
in  tlio  past  several  y^ars. 

Mr.  Pni:.^si*Ku.  You  have  girl  members? 


Mr.  Tkukitk.  Quito  u  feu/Accurutc  fijruie.s.  of  com*se,  wivnt  kept 
iov  various^  r<jai50iij>.  S(imc  Stiitej^,  1  ilaie  say,  have  probably  10  to  !20 
pareent  young  ladies  iu  their  membership  for  the  State. 

There  ha^e  been  two  yonug  ladies  wlio  ha\e  competed  in  the  na-. 
tlunal  public  speaking  i  outl  et*  iiiials  ijinre  they  \verc  iuhiiitted  in  1961). 
Last  \ear  wi  liad  thue^DUU^  kulles  who  cianpetcd  tor  national  olliie 
in  the  FPA  out  of  the  oO'candidates. 

The  liigli  Mdiool  that  I  visited  in  ^Tew  Yo\%  John  Brown  Higii 
School, tliure  were predohiiitantl}  girls  5>tiuhing  in  vcttirluary  sciences. 
jNIost  of  tliOHi  intended  to  go  to  Cornell  to  study  veteriiuiry  sciencci-. 

'J'ho>oung  ladif.^  take  a  dlO'crent  attitaule  toward  FFA  than  we  do. 

Mr/?nL>M.EK.  You  talk  about  the  FFA.  We  w^ro  told,  and  ma^be 
I  am  playing  the  iLMils  ad\ocate  agaiuj.ineieabingly  there  are  lesb 
and  li^n  fajiuerfe.  You  ini  Jiticni  veterinarians,  and  \  eteriiiary  medicine ; 
ife  that  part  of  tlu'  fuui tion  of  Future  Fanners  of  Ameiica,  to  prepare 
veterinarians^  \  , 

Mr.  Tkivkfik.  It  i>  a  funj'tion  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  to 
train  young  jjeople  iu  thr  niduistr\  of  agriculture,  and  yeteriu'an 
M  ienre,^  lr»  an  nnpurt<Uit,part  of  that  industr^ ,  Ycterhuuy  scieui  os  will 
pla\  a  rontlnuing  and  in* rca.slnjjc  role  in  feeding  our  population  as 
well  as  the  world.  So.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  vitally  iiuportaut  part. 

Tlie  >oung  ladies  aiv  uKm)  taking  an  interest  in  the  production  as- 
peeli,.  Our  tiaditiunal  attitutles  arc  brtakiu":  down  i|uite  a  bit,  because 
the  \onng  ladie.•^  ilo  nut  ^^aliY  to  be  treated  any  diU'creully  from  the 
Aonng  men  in  ihe  T^FX.  I'liv}  are  accepting"  and  taking  the  responsi-L 
lulity,  and  eonnnaniliug  the  respect  of  all  FFA  membei'S, 

Mr.  Pi;i:8SLr.H.  I  want  to  pursue  this  a  little  bit. 

In  terais  of  handiji  ajipcd  persons,  do  some  of  your  urgani/.at^ions 
liavo  an  aflinnat.i\e  at  tion  program  for  handicapj)ed  persbjis?  . 

jNfs.  Fauku\.  The  Future  ^umomaker^  of  Americ<^  ju'esently  have 
t'luiptei-s  locateil  in  schools  foi  the  blind  and  for  the  handicapped,  and 
tliev  have  been  verv  effective  iu  these  Pchool.*5»  \ 

?Il  r.  l*KLst«M-.n.  What  sorts  of  things  do  they  do?  Ix;t  us  take  a  haudi- 
l  apped  pei-?on  who  i.s  not  in  one,-of  thoi?c  particular  schools.  ^laybc 
tho  industrial  chihh  cunld  gi>e  a  better  assessment  of  this.  Do  you 
have  some  aflivmatixe  ui^tion  program  that  you  know  of,  for  lmn,di- 
capped  persons  ^  .          1  ■ 

^r>.  FAnu.A.  i  don't  ha\e  that  nifornuition,  hut  I  would  he  happy 
(ool)tain  it  for  you.  '     "  , 

Mv.  Pmssi.KK.  AYould  von  S(mu1  it  .in  to  the  eonnnittoe? 

T  gue-s  thi.s  is  t!ie  e.\teilt  of  ujv  ((uestions.  yU\  Miller,  1  am  going  to 
give  you  the  chair,  be**auso  I  v\;ill  have  to  leave. 

yh\  F(ua)Ai!L.  May  1  make  a  conuucnt  al)out  that  last  question? 

T  tlunk  that  many  *»f  <>ur  programs  are  \ersatile  enough  to  include 
person^  who  are  handicapped,  vlheUier  they  be  blind,  deaf,  or  handi- 
capped in  some  other  wa.\.  Vsually,  if  they  are  able  to  perform  the 
fum-tions  of  the  job,  they  fit  \erv  nicely  dnd  very  easily  into  the 
program.  ^  .  r 
If  a  blir.d  person  can  t\pe,  that  person  can  compete  m  anyone  ot 
ourWnj)a(l(mal  ^kiliM on'tcst.  Tf  tlicy  ui*e  \  Orsat ile  enough,  w  include 
uiosMiarulicappedvperisonsin  (un- regular  prograniif.   

Mrr l^u>sr.hi{.  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  local  advisory  on  technical 
ethualion.  I  understand  that  each  State  and  region,  and  uatioually. 
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there  aro  local  advisory  councils.  Do  your  organizations  participate 
ill  those?  Are  there  stiuleiit  membei'S  on  those  ad%isory  councils? 

^Ir.  FoRDAiiL.  That  is  an  area  where  we  aro  trying  to  get  students 
placed  oil  each  one  of  the&o  advisory  councils  to  provide  input  For 
instance,  the  Xational  Advisory  CounciU  Ann  Ciillen,  a  former  DECA 
national  officer,  was  recently  appointed  to  ho  r  second  term. 

Mr.  Pressler.  In  terms  of  the  Future  Iloincinakei'S  of  America,  and 
hei*o  again  I  am  playing  the  devils  advocate,  many  women s  publica 
tions  and  groups  have,  I  guess  you  could  say  .  actually  poked  fuu  at 
Future  Ilqmemakers  of  Ameiica  progiauia,  and  Miid  that  they  keep 
women  in  the  traditional  state. 

Could  we  get  some  comment  from  someone  ? 

^Is.  Fabef^v.  I  must  mention  tliat  our' programs  are  fur  botlijncn  . 
and  women  and  are  home  ot^upation  related. 

^Ir.  Presslek.  Do  you  discriminate  against  men  ? 
^Is.  FabeLuV.  Our  male  membership  is" .9,000  and  it  is  coutiaualJy 
rising: 

Mr,  PRKSSTiKR,  Out  of  how  many? 

^fs.  FAiiEi^\.  Out  of  half  a  million  meinbei^s.  Presently  we  have  fi>c 
State  oflicei's  who  are  male  members,  and  of  our  national  executive 
members,  two  of  them  ai-e  men  members  from  Wlsconshi  and  Illinuib. 
So.  I  do  not  think  that  we  discriminate  against  men  members. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  new  trend  for  men  to  staii:  to  jealize  their  * 
potential  as  homeniakci*s.  Evei'yone  is  a  hoinemaker,  whether  male  or 
female.  '     "  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Pressler-  I  have  no  further  questions. 

^Ir.  !Miller.  Let  me  follow  up  on  that. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  in  these  hearings  has  raised  continual  ques- 
tions about  the  expenditure  of  moneys  for  homemakin^eJuc{]ition 
under  vocational  eclucation.  I  have  trie^to  mal^e  it  clear  ^t  I  think  , 
it  provides  some  very  important  educational  experience,  anasomo  very 
\  ahuiblo  experience  in  terms  of  what  you  miglit  call  life  survival  serv- 
ices* and  how  you  get  along  in  the  family  situation,  at  the  home. 

How  ever,  my  concern,  and  the  concern  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  and^others 
is  that  when  j  on  have  so  many  women  who  are  lioadin;?  up  households, 
who  are  out  of  work,  should  wo  be  spending  $30  million  a  year,  or  a 
little  inore  than  that,  edycating  people  under  the  name  of  vooatlonal 
education  for  non^ainful  emploj  ment,  really  ?  Teaching- them  how  to 
keep  books,  consumer-home  type,  and  that  soit  of  thing. 

Or,  should  that  money  properly  be  used,  perhaps,  to  be  retrdining  (.4  ^ 
training  for  the  futurc^vomen  whp  are  heads  of  households,  for  new 
^cinohn  incut  and  for  new  opportunities  in  the  industrial  arts,et  cetera. 

I  just  wondered  if  the  homoijiakers,  if  your' group  has  started  to 
address  itself  to  that,  what  T think  is  a  very^'serlous  problem.  Has  the 
organization  started  to  undertake  discuissionb  as  to  wliatlhelr  role  is  in 
terms  of  vocatioijal  education,  or  should  the\  be  placed  in  the  broader 
educational  profjramst  and  not  tifiy  longer  put  in  v  ocational  education  ? 

]\rs.  FvnKLA.  It  is  kind  of  a  lengthy  question.  I  will  try  to  answer  it 
the  best  T  can. 

I  do  feel  tliat  the  amount  of  mohey  that  is  being  put  into  home 
c(*onon)Ics  programs  is  a  very  beneficial  part-to  tlic  students,  as  wclhas 
to, those.. who.a.rojtaL^ait]y^  we  do  cox 
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IIoiDe  economics  educations  ure  profitable,  and  are  gainful  The 
amount  of  education  fur  the  uieinbcrb,  I  am  kind  of  confused  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Maybe  you  can  clarify  it  for  nie  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Milu:r.  My  point  was  that  since  I  think  the  program  is  coming 
under  some  criticism,  have  the  members  of  the  nationaLorganizationa 
started  to  take  a  look  at  what  opiJortmiities  there  are  provided  to 
women',  and  see  whether  they  might  expand  that  to  provide  gixiatei 
employment  opportunities,  and  nut  simply  an  educational  process  to 
help  3'ou  get  along  in  the  home? 

Ms.  Fabel^v.  Our  HERO  branch^  which  is  Home  Ecqnomics  and 
Related  Occupations,  mjjuibei'S  in  that  part  of  our  organization  do 
"  have  on-the-job  training,  and  do  go  out  for  gainful  employment,  and 
work  as  part  of  their  member-ship  of  the  club  ht  ocouxjations  w,hich  are 
of  great  concern  to  the  many  areas  of  home  economics  as  well  as  home 
economics  related  occupations. 

Mr.  Pressler.  Could  I  interject  to  say  that  we  have  just  discussed 
the  problem  of  the  handicapped,  and  how  these  programs  affect  handi- 
capped persons.  Wo  are  privileged^  have  in  the  room,  arid  I  would 
like  to  introduce  the  Xational  Association  of  Eeti^rded  Persons'  pobter 
child  of  1975,  Gladys  Cahill,  and  her  family  from  Millbanks,  S.  Dak. 

Would  you  stand  up? 

Gladys  and  her  family  will  be  seeing  Mrs.  Ford  this  afternoon.  They 
have  been  in  Los  Angeles,  and  they  are  here  today  to  see  a  number  of 
officials. 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said,  and  that  is  that  we  need  affirma- 
tive action  programs  for  handicapped  personr  and  I  tliink  that  the 
responses  here  will  help. 

1  will  bo  sending  you  copies  of  the  record  f ronn  the  responses  today, 
and  the  responses  of  other  days.  I  think  that  this  committee  has  been 
diligent  in  trying  to  make  certain  that  there  are  affirmative  action 
pro/jrams  for  the  handicapped. 

Mr*  Mn-LER.  I  would  like  to  join  in  the  remarks  and  welcome  you 
to  the  committee  this  morninff. 

Ike,  I  think  that  you  ana  I  had  breakfast  when  you  were' here  in 
Janimrj*.  The  distributive  education  program  that  you  are  in\olved 
in,  do  you  have,  off  the  top  ojf  ycyur  head,  the  kind  of  placement  expe- 
rience it  lias  had  in  tenns  of  placing  people  in  jobs?  The  number  of 
graduates  who  fiiid  employment,  and  what  length  of  time? 

Mr,  EnuKoUD.  First  ofail,  wedo  have  cooperative  types  of  pro«:rams, 
where  a  student  who  is  in  high  school,  foiunstiuice,  goes  to  sclioof  iii  the 
morning  to  receive  his  instructional  tiahiliig,  and  thenLUi  the  afternoon 
he  will  work  on  a  particular  job.  ^ 

rsually,  this  job  is  in  the  ai*ea  that  he  wislics  to  pursue  as  a  career 
objective.  So,  in  that  Tet>poct,  }es.  the  phuemont  is  just  about  100"^ per- 
cout,  becaui'O  tlie  majority  of  thedc  people  will  go  on  to  pursue  that 
particular  field.  '  ' 

At  my  level,  the  junior  collegiate  IpvcI,  wo  havo  joined  DEOA  to 
enlianco  our  lcadersliir>^ahilit\.  Most  of  us  aro  already  empIo\ed  in 
oxXY  certain  career  field,  and  wc  pro  to  t-chbol  to  learn  about  U'adership 
^  development.  *\Ve  2:0  to  m?1iooI  to  learn  what  is  expected  of  us  ci\  ical]^> , 

I  dOiVt  know  whetlicr  this  is  nTI5^Yerin^]r  J^our  question  or  not. 
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Mr.  MiLLEK,  It  dueh,  but  it  alrio  niibod  anotlicr  (luestion,  or  maybe 
a  comment.  It  is  tlie  nmimer  in  wblcli  a  ?>tiiJent  is  ciuplojed,  for  huJc 
of  a  better  term,  in  the  %\ork-btud>  program,  wlnny  lie  bpeiuls  part  of 
Jils  time.with  au  actual  employer,  anO  not  to  much  in  terms  of  theoreti- 
cal Avovk.  .  / 

I  am  tirmking.  L\  the  district  I  represent,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  really  fairly  good  auto  shops  withia  the  sueoudary  leNel,  and 
even  at  the  junior  college  re\<%l,but  Idaresa\  that  few  of  those  students 
get  practical  experience  Avith  an  employer,  ^ 
Maybe  this  is  a  conmient  on  why  the  emp'oh  ment  is  so  low. 
Mr^RKUFoim,  I  have  met  a  lot  of  individuals  wlio  ar^^  getting  pra^*- 
tical  experience  with  the  managers.  The  managers  work  directly  w  ith 
them,  A  lot  of  them  are  working  with  the  .students,  bO  that  a  month  or 
two  after  giving  them  the  atfNantago  of  their  txperience,  they  utdizo 
them  in  management  voles. 

For  instance,!  know  some  students  who  aic  in  high  school,  ana  alter 
a  conplo  of  months  of  working  with  their  em|do\  er,  they  aQtually  take 
over  the  operation  of  certain  shoe  stores,  or  marketplaoes,  of  anytlung 
like  this.  So,  they  do  get  firsthand  experience, 
Mr.  MirxKn.  that  is  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
Afr. Tubman?  .    .      ^       *  .     *  i 

Mr.  Lkuman.  I  dou^t  luue  any  ouestion.s,  T  want  to  continue  to  woric 
clcv^oly  Avith  the  groups,  because  T  believe  that  more  acadenlic  4^redit 
.should  be  given  for  nouacademic  work. .  . ,     ,  ,  i 

I  think  YOU  can  learn  in  1  hour  on  the  out^Mde  what  you  can  learn 
in  many  hours  on^  the  iixside  of  the  classroom.  What  ^  person  learns 
<rrowutj>^  up  is  not  learned  in  school.  i    ^i.    •  i 

Mr,  KKLironi).  I  Avonld  like  to  iflake  a  comment,  if  you  don  t  unmi. 
JJsin^r  invself  as  an  exaaiple.  like  I  tobl  yonearUcr,  I,si;xaduafeed  in 
Vm  from  Hone,  Ark.,  and  I  (lid  not  have  anytlun^a:,gomg  for  ine.  I 
entered  the  nulitarv  service,  and  I  w-aslluu  e for  a  years/  . 

Then,  after  the  militarv  service,  !  worked  for  the  Federal  (/ovevn- 
ment,  for' the  Depa"^meut  of  Acrricnlture  for  B  vcars.  Durn\£r  that 
K.vear  period  of  time,  T  reiilized  that  I  w:»s  not  really  iiom^.  anvwliere. 
tt  mi/dit  he  n  blot  against  tlitvFeden?!  Government,  but  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  he  that  way.         "  n  ,   .^1  m 

T  r^alixed  that  T  was  not  fromcr  anypbice,  so  I  ^uroijefl  at  the  lex- 
arkana  Junior  CoHeire,  and  after  niv  enudhuent  in  that  colleire,  1 
loarned  onon5rh  about leadei'ship  trails,  and  T  gained  enough  conhdenco 
that  b<loeided  thatT  would  take  a  chance  aiul  go  into  my  ownbu^ine^^,^ 
which  T-am  in  presently.  .     .   ,i  , 

T  hav^  a  rarpet-deaniu'r  service,  and  T  contrd^ute  my  being  in  t  hat 
field  to  tho  vocation^d  student  oriraui/.atiou  that  T  (ini  associated  with. 
I  would  not  have  had  ououirh  confidenic  in  unself  to  even  approuHi 
(Ijnf  x'fx-tnr(»2  or  3  Vcju'saffo.  - 

T  thiiik  tlu>t  tlM>v  are  ?wit.T  think  that  the  ccmfidcnoe  that  they  in- 
stdl  in  neople  liko  iuy>"U.  or  not  m»  yowwn  voou\^\  is  really  fantastic. 

Tnivmn:.  1  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  six  oujani'/atmns 
ihnt  are  hei*e  todav,  nqirchent  1.8  million  stndonts  acro?.s  the  country. 
Yon  havo  talked  about  placement,  aial  each  of  ns  ha,s  placeniejit 
,  nrtivitios.  I  think  that  we  had  a  recent  letter  from  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Don  Erinlcson  who  is  tlii^trMwtoi^of^v^iaiLluiiaLaLnu  nlture  education 
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Jii  that  State,  said  that  70  percent  of  the  i>tii(lcnt&  ^YIl<)  graduated  in 
a«?ricultufal  education*  are  employed  in  that  field.  Lei?h  than  2  percent 
of  tliose  who  have  ^oae  througli  the  a«r  ed  program  are  iinenqdoyed. 

So,  I  tliink  that  tliis  speaks  very  highly  of  tlie  type  of  agricultural 
education,  and  all  vocational  education,  because  thih  tiaiub  people  to 
be  active  citizens  in  the  particular  indubtr;^  in  which  tlK\v  are  training. 

-  3lr.  MiLLicu.  Do^ymir  agricultural  programs  provide  the  s^auie  op- 
portlmit;;^  for  the  students  to  go  out  and  learn  from  practical 
"experience? 

Mr.  TnrvmT-:.  Quite  a  bit.  A  lot  of  time  is-bpent  in  the  classrooni.  and 
a  Jot  of  it  IS  spent  in  the  shop.  Then,  the  FFA  is  teaching  to  afford  the 
iiKstrnctional  classroom  skill.  The  students  have  a  chance  io  apply 
tho.se  skills.  It  is.the  application  pf  kno^vledge  fhat  iy  really  the  ad- 
vancement, •  * 

Mr.  Miller.  Are  there  any  othdr  comments? 

Mr.  FoRDAiiL.  One  itcin  of  interest  that  the  committee  might  he 
mtcrested  ni.  In  January  of  this  year,  the  national  officers  of  all  si.\ 
orrranizatmns,  fortho  first  time,  had  a  national  Icadci-ship  coufci-once 
m  Washjngton.  This  was  funded  by  OE  through  a  grant. 

This  was  tlie  first  time  that  w  had  an  o])portu*nitv  to  gett  together 
to  share  our  mntnal  concerns,  and  formulate  our  plans  for  workinjx 
together  \\\  the  future,  not  oiUy  through  that  conference,  hut  through 
tlie  national  coordinating  couycii. 

We  iire  iihvays  exploiing  waVs  in  which  we  can  cooperate,  and  be 
myolved  ni  trying  new  ventures.  For  instance,  with  the  American 
Hicentemiml  celebratJoU;  that  is  an  area  wheie  we  are  interested  in 
cooperation.  ' 

]\rr.  IlKrji'Oun.  I  wouldjike  to^tulk  a  little  bit  about  the  visibility 
of  our  strident  organizations.  "We  are  not  oidy  concerned  about  it.  We 
hdvc  iiad  situations  arise  wh(?v6  people  would  ivcoguize  what  we.  a.s 
a  irrou|>,  NVonId  do.  hut  (hi^  would  hot  be  able  fo  Associate  the  efforts 
of /that  groitp  witli  any  vocational  education  orgifnization, 

In  other  words':  what  I  am  really  .«?aviug  is  that  a  lot  of  things  arc 
being  accomplishort.  and  being  doiio  through  vwational  student  or- 
g^lhl^5atlOJl5,  but  no  due  want.s  to  acknowledge  the  fact  (hat  tlie  student 
orgjcnizations  are  doing  it,  not  only  from  tJio  jjublic  sector,  but  from 
our  educatmnal  system.  ^  *  :  '  - 

T  say  that  to  inean  tliat  if  you  take  a  proc:l'am.to  students  in  a  i)ar. 
t-u-uhir  school,  and  those  .stmlcnts  are  recepti\  e  to  that  particular  stu- 
dent  organi^^ation.  Then,  yon  cro  to  the  administrator  of  that  .school, 
and  for  some  reason  the  adinihistrator.s"arc  not  forJt,  because  they  • 
look  at  It  as  a  burden  on  them. 

They  look  at  it  as  soinetlnug  that  is  ca.-t  on  them,  tliat  is  an  unneces- 
sary evih  I  guess  von  could  say.  since,  we  arc  talking  about  evil.  But 
voeationa!  studont  a.ssociatious  work  closeU  w  ith  business,  'jhiey  work  < 
clo'^oly  with  industry,  ^  *    "  «  *  ' 

Pei-sonallv.  from  a  DECA  standpoint,!  know  that  we  have  had  a 
Mot  of  people  who  are  iu.biisiness,  supi)ort  us.  A  lojt  of  the  monev  to 
opiM  ate  our  iiatiojial  organi/cation  comes  from  these  soutos. 

^^et,  it  ?jeoms  tliat  we  are  not  getting  the  i)roper  ackpowledijment  of 
our  contributions  throughout  ourschogl  system.s. 

Mr.  MiLLKH.'TJiank  yob. 
  •     .       '  •  \ 
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If  tliero  aro  no  further  comments,  I  would  like  to  again  tliauk  voa 
vcrv  much  for  jour  prcscntotions.  I  Avould  like  tq  ioiii  Avith  ilr. 
Lolmian  and  lus  luniarks.  I  would  hope  that  Ave  Avould  continue  to 
expand  the  practical  i>ide  uhei-ON  cr  possible,  because  I  think,  as  Ike 
points  out.^  it  doei>  lead  to  greater  employment  opportunities  upon 
graduation"!  ■      '  \ 

I  think  that  it  is  overall,  probably,  a  very  ^valuable  part  or  the 
educational  procesij— I  have  liad  about  12  years  of  political  scjence, 
and  I  got  a  lesson  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday  that  was  not 
in]  any  of  the  Books.  X  lay  awake  last  night  trying  to  figure  out  where 
I  had  read  it.  but  I  had -not  read  it  anywhere,  because  they  don't  write 
those  kinds  of  lessons.  -r  .1  •  i  xi  . 

I  would  like  to  thank  vou  for  your  presentations.  I  tliuik  that  it 
was  well  stated.  I  would  fiope  that  we.  would  continue  to  Ue  involved 
in  this  committee,  as  we  get  closer  to  that  point  where  we  do  start 
marking  up  legislation,  to;nake  sure  that  as  far  as  you  are  concerijed, 
your  interests  are  protected  and,  hopefully,  expanded.  aad\put 
f  of  ward.         .  "    '    .  >       1  , '  .  ,  .     -r  i  ' 

I  know  that  'it  would  help  us  in  writing  that  legislation.  I  kno^* 
that  som6  of  you  have  come  quite  a  way,  and  I'appreciate  that.  Thank 
you  again.  ,         .n   1    j  j 

If  there  are  no'  further  witnesses,  the  committee  will  stand  aa- 

^^nVhtreiipon,  10  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  j^djoumed,.to  reconvene 
at  the  call  of  th*©  Chair.]  ,        ^  ^  1  j.  n 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows  :J 

/ 

.  PbEPABED-  STATBMENT.,dr  MltoaED^KEEt,.  ESECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  FUTUKE  - 
HoMEJtAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Chnlrman  and  Distinguished  Committee  Members :  It  Is  indeed  a  privilege 
to  provide  some  Information  for  the  committee.  In  so  doing  I  will  address  myself 

to  two  major  issufls.  .     ,  _..   •  -i.     n     i  r<,i..* 

1.  National  Vocational  Student  Organizations  as_^a  part  of  Vocational  Eau- 

*^"2.*The  role  of  Hqme  Economics  Education  (Including  the  Future  Homemalcers 
*of  America)  in  Vocational  Education.  ^  , 

PIrst,  I  will  concentrnte  on  the  Vocatlonnl  Student  Organlzntlons. 

For  nearly  halt  a  century  VocaUonal  Student  Orsanlzatlons  have  played  an 
Important  rjle  in  Vo<;.'itlonal  Educatlon-starUng  with  the  i'uture  ynr^ers  of 
America  In  lOSS-and  then  1945  wUh  the  Future  iromemakers  of  .Vmerica  closely 
foUowed  with  DSrIbutlve  EducaUon  Clubs  of  America  and  Future  Business 
leaders  of  ALrica.  Now  with  six  Vocational  Student  Organizations  v^'lc».  reach 
moro  than  !>/•  rplHlon  students  each  year  these  organizations  are  a  viable  force 

'"'Jl"ncfory\^.e  Fl"r"e  Farmers  U  America  has  been  a  part  of  any  legislation 
the  Vocational  Student  Organizations  have  often  had  to  strugsle  to  flml  their 
nLe  irvocatlonal  Education,  as  many  educators  have  not  understood  the  role 
S  the  type  of  informal  but  gwl  oriented  programs  provided  t>7«"R»' «  f 
It  1  ns  been  within  the  last  decade  that  these  student  organizations  have  made 
tremendous  strides  In  cojxvlnclng  the  vocational  public  and  oUiers  Umt  they  too 

'tstiestro^'iK^^^^^  as  educational  tools  in  V*i  Educa- 

mon  the  Amerloan  Vocational  iVssoclatlon  has  passed  resolutions  hi  and  10  .. 
n  ^iinimrt  of  these  vouth  groups  and  of  even  morn  Importance  is  the  Issuance  in 

cationSruacntOrsaniittHomhyiX^^  attached). 
/  FoMhe  first  time  in  lilstory  the  Vocational  Student  Organizations  Are  being 
Introduced  as  a  part  of  the  Vocational  Education  legislation.  In  bill  H.R.  303. 
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lliL'.v  aa'  ideuHfieil  as  Vutatiunai  ^Stutlent  OrgauUations;*  SInco  each  of  the  six 
urganizatiuiib^is  uuiqiie  within  UbM  ami  is  an  integrni  part  of  a  specific  Voca- 
tioiiaf  Education  aren  it  is  importniit  that  each  of  the  fulluwing  groups  be  so  rec- 
ogiiixed  iu  ths  legislation :  ^ 

DistributUe  Kducatiun  Clubs  6C  America ;  Future  Business  Leaders  of  Amcr- 
ica-FBLA-PBL,  Future  Fnriliers  of  America;  Future  Huuiemakers  of  America; 
Office  Educatiou  AtssoLiatlou ,  and  Vocational  Indu&trial  Clubs  of  America^ 

From  the  viewiwuit  of  the  student  organizations  tiiuj  should  be  included  by 
iitfme  for  these  reasons :  > 

J.  There  are  only  si,r  Vocational  Education  Student  Organisations  currently 
that  function  ns  nn  Intfigral  part  of  the  Vocational  Education  program,  (Provision 
can  be  nm^le  iu  the  leglslntion  to  include  an,v  new  groups  which  may  form,) 

2.  The  Policy  Statement  of  the  U.S.  OfBce  of  Education  identifies  by  name  these 
sU  vocational  organizations.  Thus  to  include  theni  In  the  legislation  would  be  in 
keeping  with  this  policy.  .       •  ' 

^.  It  provides  recognition  to  these  youth  groups  as, educational  tools  that  fune 
Jjou  nsa  pnrtof  VocntionnlKdncation,  7 

4.  It  clarifies  what  the  legislation  means  by  "Vocntiounl  Stmlout  Organiza- 
tions/' thus  preventing  misinterpretation  l>y  other  estnblUhed  community  .voutli 
groups  seeking  aid  by  showing  that  the  intent  of  the  legislation  Is  referring  to 
.student  organixatiuns  that  are  within  the  Vocational  pducntioh  structum 

Too,  we  know  you  are  nwnre  of  a  need  for  including  youth  on^Xational 
declslon^niaklng  hudies.  The  present  draft- of  the  legUlatlon  docs  not  provide  for  , 
input  from  the  Voca.tional  Student  Organizatluiii>  uu  ^utional  and  Statu  Advi 
sory  Boards,  We  hope  this  important»inclusion  will  not  he  overlooked. 

Xow,  ns  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  role  of  Home  Economics  Education  in 
Vocational  Educatlt^n  it  is  with  great  pride  that  1  rcndnd  the  conunittec  that 
Home  Economics  i)as  been  the  forerunner  irf  fandly  life  education  ^inoe  llUS 
and.  of  course,  family  life  education  mennS^^KJUsanier  education,  fi>ods  and 
ndtrition,  child  care  and  de\eh>pnient.  parenthood  education,  family  and  cuui- 
munlty  concerns  and  relation:^,  nninagcnient»  family  health  Uncludln;;  care  for 
hauUicaiiped  children  and  the  elderly)— and  a  liost  of  other  areas  that  families 
deal  with. 

As  we  nil  know,  the  fandly  is  the  most  iniportaat  unit  of  socfety  and  n  place 
where  much  training  for  life  takes  place— good  or  bad.  And  so  witli  an  in- 
croasingly  comiflex  society  edncntlon  for  family  life  is  too  important  to  he 
left  to  chance — when  you  educate  a  family  you  educate  n  society.  And'  S(» 
Vocntional  Home  Kcoaondcs  plays  a  vital  role  in  educntlng  young  men  and 
women  to  be  productive  members  of  a  family— a  society— to  bocoufe  amre  pro(i^ 
dent  within  themfttdves.  The  parents  of  tomorrow  and  |he  family  structure  must 
he  such  to  iontiune  to  build  a  strong  societal  foundation.  Thus,  trainiijg  to 
he  a  homcmaker  (men  and  women,  boys  and  girls)  is  prepariag  for  a  career 
jUht  as  a  weldor/lcaras  a  trade.  la  fact,  it  is  the  most  importnut  career  in  the 
miiverse  for  as  the  saying  goes  **as  the  home  goes  sp  goes  tho  nation.  ' 

Thus,  it  is  importnut  that  the  Jeglslation  on  Vocntional  Education  rcci>giil/.es 
Home  Econoailcs  Education  ns  preparing  for  a  vocation. 

Too,  it  must  be  rcH:ognl'/.ed  that  women  ns  well  as  men  are  a  pertinent  part 
at  tii^  lahor  fofie.  The  economy  is  fi»relng  10  percent  of  the  women  to  earn  or 
help  earn  actual  living  exi>enses.  Statistics  show  that  SO  percen^^of  women 
will  bo  omph)yed  In  wage-enrr.lr.^  nctivilk.^  «tl  some  thne  during  their  life. 
This  figure  does  not  Include  farm  women  who  contribute  to  the  Inconu  by 
worJclKi;  in  the  field,  food  preparnttcu),  etc,  n.»r  does  it  inchide  women  wjio 
without  pay  may  assist  luisbands  with 'their  jobs, 

.Studies  ^ht»w  timt  the  inability  to  succeed  on  a.  job  more  often  stems  fnnn 
fpoor  attitudes,  unwilling  to  cooperate  and  the  unitcutptance  of  resj^iUMbllUy 
than  from  an  nctual  defiCioncy  In  skill  pcrformnnce.  These  essentlnl  el^nuuts 
in  relationships  are  usually  embedded  in  the  lack  of  proper  early  chltdlivud 
.training.  This  ilileninui  can  only  bo  rectified  through  u  strouu  educathmal  uiu 
gram  which  hcdps  current  and  prospective  parents. become  eflilcient  in  InstlUing 
In  children  nnd  youth  ncceptahle  values  and  relationship  M\U  with  which 
they  can  succeed  in  this  society.  LMt^nmtely  such  preparation  for  life  is  *ro- 
fiectod  in  the  w  orking  force,  llomo  Economics  Educcition  (inclnding  the  Future 
,Honieniakers  of'Anierica)  directs  itself  to  this  need. 

♦'Vocational  Home  Econondcs  Education  (Consunter  and  Uomenmking  J^dum 
tlon  and  Omipntlonnl  Home  Economics  Education'*  (ua  defined  la  the  projMiscd 
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Vooati'Hial  legislation  Ulll  ll.lt.  :;o:57)  iai.uis  iustrtklumal  i*roiraiiis,  .u'r\it'i«N 
ami  activUi^•^  at  all  ctlucutlonal  Km-Ks  fur  {X)  tl»c  ouuiKitiiHi  of  humuniakinj; 
iiu  Imling.  but  nut  liuuted  to,  ConMiiner  oUiuatuai,  fouil  aial  mitrltloft.  l*amU> 
living  ami  pareut  eii^uati*Mu  ihiUl  ac\  eloiautnt.  iliiUl  u\iv  and  puidanct,  Iu»umii« 
anil  Imiue  furn!slilifo>,  luam*  managuiuuit,  iluthin^;  ami  tf\liU'.>,  ami,  (li>  vin- 
lUoyiiKMit  in  lloiue  Ennunmcfy  Dicupatloas  l^n  tlu*  aiani?  aivas,  Suofi  pnigraaus, 
«?t»rvi((»N  ^aml  actiVUii\s  an*  iIim^iumI  to  hulp  imlhiila.iU  ami  f.iaaUu.s  uuiaHAu 
luniu-  oii\inauiicht.s.  iiiialit,\  of  j>ti>»iual  ami  famil.v,  UtV,  ami  ti*  i>rfi>aiu  >^ouUi  and 
afli|Its  for  oiuimtynioiit  in  Home  Ki'ouonik's  oecui)atinns. 

•  It  iiiterestinfC  to  tuAv  that  tlu«  DUtiunarn  of  (Kmpnttoual  Ittkit  dcvelo|ii'd 
1>,\  the  r.S  Dcimrta.vnt  Labor  ha ^»  nmn>  MT^iCe  tMit-  t>t;cni*ations  that  jvlate 
to  llinue  KcuanaiiiS.  U  ba.s  been  ^H>^^lblt•  to  a.vsifju  monttarj  valae  to  a  s\idc 
variety  of  honiemakln^  tools.  'Ulins.  if  a  tJusU  Aaves"  naaiiy  it  caiu.V  aioiic.v  — 
and  any  yueli  octni/ai1iauil  tnt^k  i>  iHTfettud  1>.\  training— tiai>  tlu»y  too  Jire 

A  Vo(•J^lo^^al  Kdncation.  '  > 

•  So,  Ixitli  hoys  and  ^lirls.  mun  and  \\onu*a  lun.^t  1h*  educated  in  hunmn  drvHop- 
meut  ami  Us  intcrreiatodm's.^  to  lOiiMaui'r  (tbiuUion,  .food  uml  nutiitiun  atul 
otlnn'  a  mis  i>reVlonsly  ment  ionetl  in  t  b  is  imper.  . 

*  Thi  Future  IIoaigi.aUT.s  of  Amurica,  tlie  .\oath  urj^aauatb^n  N\iiicir  fum  tiou> 
as  nu  intr^ral  i»art  i>f  lliam*  oiuaiiics  ICtl  neat  ion  turriculam,  ha.>  great  uni>aet 
nixMi  fnndly  living  ami  .M>l\iiiiL;  »f  .sotial  ^>rollen^^.  Kacb  .\*.vir  ai>i)ro.\iinatel,s 
nOM)i>  members  tbrougb  FlIA  and  IIKUO  illome  Kconoiales  Uelatetl  t)eouiia- 
tlon^)  rbapters  foi  u.s  on  wi^rkiug  uitb  the  ilderl.\.  tbild  tare,  pitreutboud  ednea- 

*  tlon.  Job  proimratiiiii,  v-on.suiai!r  problouiji,  jtaitritlon,  uriNNiV  iKiroat.s.  etc,  as  a 
part  of  Home  EvoiKanhA.  The  organisation  In  tuiuern^d  s\Ub  i)er^unal  growth 
tliniugh  lndl\i(lual  aad  gn*a|>  adiou  ns  tlie  .\ontli  nitiubrrs  imiiatt  uikjii  r(*al 
Itriilileni.s.*  they  aial  tbi  ir  fanulie.s  face.  X'hey  learn  hos\  to  make  deti>iuii,s  about 
things  that  inlluenee  tlieir  ou*n  lives  a  ml  others?  ahont  thorn, 

Trhining  ^'untb  for  li\ing-faaUly  life  edueatioii  a^nd  prOparatlun  for  the 
working  world  i.s  the  ta>k  at  band  for  Vocational  Home  Keonuuiles  Kdneatlon 
and  youth  loaders  ut  the  Future  lIointanikeDi  of  Ameriia.  Legislation  is  tlu^ 
whiele  that  will  provide  the  thrust  neeessary.to  eJii»and  tbi.^  vital  area  at 
Vovational  l^Jdncntion,  ^      ^  - 

Tliank  ,von.  . 

•  ror.li\t  tOK  TIU:  U.S,  OtFICK  ok  Kpn  ATION  IOK  Vot.\TIo^,\I.  EnoCATlO.X  SsTL-DKNT 

""T  '  Oroanixations 

Tlie  X'nltfd  States  OWVv  of  Kilucatioa  ntalntalius  a  clo>e  relationship  witli 
the  >i,v  vocational  .student  organizations  and  \\ideonie.>  their  cooperation  and 
.supiiort^in  ^trengt^ie^nng  linr  pro^rain.'i  ot  \oi.atli>nal  and  teciiiilcal  education. ^ 
Ueei)gui3:lng  tliat  the  |;a>t  iK*rfi*rnoince  uinl  dcaaal^t rated  potential  of  tlie.se 
six  organlZ4ition.s  are  compatible  with  the, v^\i* rail  purpoM'.s  and  objectives  <if 
eUncatlon  today,  tbu  United  State.s  Oflicc  otYMmation  stnajgly  endorHh  their 
obJvttUes  and  Meks  to  invtihe  thuir  thhtking  in  tlic  dcvelopnicnt  of  our  policies 
and  plans.  ' 

Tnviow  of  thlJs  (uir  policy  1.^  as  foliowx:  ,     ^  ' 

1.  Tlio  United  States  OiWiV  of  Kdtication  rceognl/.os  tlie  concept  t»f  total  .stu- 
dent ilr\ch»ianent  as  being  nne.ssar.\  for  all  w^catKaial  teUinical  edncatiuii.  .sui- 

*  dents  to  enter  the  labor  market  aMt(  to  a.^.^nmu  .smrr.s.sfnl  rules  in  .st»eiety. 

2.  Tb'o  I'm  ted  States  Ollice  of  ICjtl  neat  ion  reeognlzes  the  educational  pro- 
grams and  phlb^sopblcs  ciid^racud  K>  thi\fi>lbA\ing  vocdlonal  edueatiiai  .student 

, Organlwitions  as  being  an  integral  part  of  our  WH;atlonal  education  .s.\ extern 
of  training. 

PNtrlbnthe  Kdaiathai  Chilis  .of  .Vinerba.  Futnro  Fanners  ut  Aaierlea,  Future* 
noiueinakl*rs  t»f  Amerha  IH^UO,  Future  lUislnesr,  Leaders  of  Aniorlca—Phl 
Ueta  Kandula.  Oiliie  i  f  Kdmatiua  .V.-^Mniatbrn.  ^jml  Vm ational 'Imln.strial  ("bibs 
of  Aiii(^rica. 

Tlu^  Unbed  States  Olfiie  of  K^lueation  will  prot  hie  technical  and  >up*- 
portUe  .servK'»s  tt»  a.vsist  wnatluiiat  .-student  oigainlzaUoihs  and  .state  agemie> 
In  their  ,eff(»rts  to  laiprou*  tbo  t^nalit>  and  rcjexame  of  in.^trnctlon,  devebip 
>lndent  leadi n^lilp.  enhance  ciH2cn.sliip  respon.^IbilUlC'^.  ami  provide  other  wbole- 
*?i(»me  cxporkMiceK  for  yoiitb. 

4.  Fuleral  ami  .state  grant  fiuuK  for  voentlonal  cdmatloa  jnay  be  nsed  by  tin* 
-tatcs  to  give  leader.shli)  aad  .snppoi^t^o^  Cocatioiial  .student  orgaidzatlun.s  and 
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*MJi\itii\>  iHriHtl^  n  4at«'»l  t«*  o^(ai»ii.>lifil  Nucatiunal  f(Uici»tiou"'iii.>tt'Uttiuual  pro- 
;{r«itu.-  .it  all  li'M'I.N  ui4(Icr 'uf  a{)pru>c(l  estate  plaa^  (or  >ucatlunal. 
education,  .  ,  - 

TI»f  rt\>iiuii.^iialii,\  ia>irUiUiUial  |)ruj;rani&  aiul  rrlatud  actuitifs  vvsis  with 
tUv  >{Mvs  atal  luuditii.^.  It  i-  our  belief  tiuit  iucrtafeed  iffurt^  uii  the  part  of 
.stith*  fJUtatlua  ^jiji'iu  tt»  rfio^ni/.o  au\\  ent'ouraf;c  the  ^r£)\Ntl\uml  doNuloii- 
iiaht  ttf  fhiM'  viM^Uoa«kl  .^tad^'at  orj^iUiUatiwii.-)  aie  I'ughl)  inti^urtant  attd  do- 
.servu  iho  support  ot  all  k*ader»*;  in  Auiericau  cdueailoa. 

'iXv.'^'  |»uli<.U*.N  ii'Pii'oitil  the  puNiliun  uf  the  UuUed  .StatiNS  Ufljie  uC  Kdiicatiua^ 
*t\n\  it.N  !>auau  a4td  diV  i.^^'ii.v  u>ai(*PtaHL  v\itlt  \ucaiiutial  and  tiH*tiitical  educ.tttot). 
.  '    ,  T.  IK  Bklu  *  ^ 

,    ^  *  '       '  i.'.S".  OommiHxioTicr  of  Kdncatiou, 

*»  Virginia  V.  TROin'nR, 

^    •  ^       AsMstatrt  Sarcturyjor  Kdncatioiu 


*  (?ON(}RKSS  OK  THK  UMTKU^TATES, 

■   *  ^  •         Hul'si;  or  Uki'rksentativf^s. 

r  '  Waahinf/ton,        April  lOlCt. 

lifil/humJloHiiV^nuiidhif/,  Washinfjton,  l)X\     »  ' 
/  Ukau  Mu.  CiiAiKMA.N  .  l  ju  lusfd  is  an  artale  l*,v  Mr.  Alaa  Gross,  Coordinator 
of  hu^tructiuiial  IU'.>ian  U  at  Manuai*  Ctium,v  CunuajMia,\  .('olU'f;iN  I  vtuaUl  apprv 
Vhdo^h  If  Mr.  CirosH  ,4trtule  u;uld  lit*  uuidu  a  i^art  ifr-tl'ie  hi*ann^  rucunl  uti  po^t- 
socoitdary  vocational  (>d mat ioii.  ^  , 

t        Wry  trulj^-yniirs.  ,  ^  * 

^  •        r%  JAMt:s  G.  (VIIara. 

%  Chuirmfin. 

KnehKure.     •  '  *  '      '  .  * 

«     VO(»ATION  KlUV^ATlON  AMKNUMB.NTSl  OK  1075*  *  *  ^ 

'     •  ,     •  .  s       '  ^ 

•  'Ha*  V4KatU>nal  KduuitUai  Act  of  XlK>3 -hipattUaa  U'gL>latien  ahoat  NvhUli  ihv 
\liM\i*VK'ViiiK*utts  won  fi»v\  .  hath'd  t  arl  IVrkiu.s  a.>  *'a  ndh'^tunr  in  the 
hi>toi,\  A  04atiottal  l«(Uuaiiou  4tad  Uy  ^oiiatt>r  iVll  a>  a  tuajor  hrunkthrun^h,^ 
*'CVa^re,->.  apt»arenti.\  .Nati.^taHl  wUh  tlio  Act,  ritiiMM'd  and  only  .>llghtl>  ntudl- 
la^Ut  Miuv  lu  liMhS  iu  llHiD.and  ladUX-*.  Clearljk .  tiir  Act  l.>a.^uccfss,  if  stimnla- 
tiyu  ui  \0cati4iaai  idura'tuat  a  ^^<>Ic  criterion  <suc*  i'.v>.  l^ctwvcu  IMO  and  lOUS 
tia*  t(*|al  nii>iu>>£«  foi^  V  out  Hiatal  eilucat^iiai  lhcu*a.'^l>d  hi  eohhtant  dollar^  front 
/i*Ji»J),ldl  to  -^i.ldl.TJK  an  iiuna^c  of  M*»reo\or.  hy  11)7I{,  enrollnu'iiti* 

tn*n  aM'd  to  ♦t\cr  't\\^'l\e  aUiliou,'  Tla*  <ttie>tiiat  runaiiuv  l^^^^^  t^*^'  {cnnNtli  of  \ovh 
tiuiMil  cducauon  talvou  ptan*  ta  atct^rd  with  tia'  (^•n^rl•^.'^l4)Uai  inti*nt  that  pio- 
;:rams  "be  orlonted  to  U^*  Joh  luarKer*?  *  The  an-wi'r  1<  lurjiely.  no.  * 
,.Most  vocational  education  talvo.s  .place  a'£  IKi*  .secondary  levtd.  In  of 
JJ,07J.4iri  \ocafioi)al  htfalcnt.>,  li.!{o3.tlG2  were  enrolled  in  .secondifry  m^j^joI.n, 
of  tiie  latter,lV,Ut»:ivSl  or  \^  percent  wrc  enrolled  in  a^crlcultare  an^l  home 
c'tointmit<-pro>;rata.s  not  often  UM-ful  in  eamtiij;  a  li^in^.**  MtircoN^r.  aUh(Mij,ii  the 
^-staV.s  >jrent  the   i;rcateM  aauamt  at  [  MHatiouiTl^  inhu-atlonl  cfft>rt  at  the  >ec 
omlai\\  (a.N  dlMuat  from  tlK-  i^o^^^ilscct)ndar.v  1  hwli*'*  lni^  ctTort  conhl  he  .^li^ht 
indeed »  In  ^Jlehl^^Jtn  in  U*i70  Jl  <enl>      iiereent  of  the  ^^ecoifdary  cxpendltiue.s 
*\\f  n»  for  voe.'ttional  ed  mat  ion.*  'i:hiis  it  is  hardl.v  mi rp rising;         100  t  i  Its 
^it..  .  ^  1  ' 

*i  Cttnonitniotini  lUcorti  4Aia:a5t  fi  inR.tK  142C1  02  and  tOctobor  fi.anoni.  180i?0 
tfUn^t  of  hthuittiunal  H^Vu.sbln|;ton,  D»('» ,  rn»\ernai<lnt  rrlatlft«  Oflkf.  UiGi>*, 

Tal»l»  70..  ^  r>(V  *  "  > 

'  Soonilonnl  Hdncrition  Iofi»rinAtl»i»  No.  X  Snmm,ir.v  Outa  <  Vocatlonrtl  Kcbiout^tMi .  FAf*ial 
^••ar.  IliT.l  T:.S.  Dppartiuoot  nf  Ih  aldu  IvhicntidO  nad  W^dfari^  Onirc  of  Kducation.  Ihthau 
Mf  0(  womiUtaal  and  Attoit  KdocAtloa.  I)i\l:<toa  uf  Vticntloo^d  aitd  Tc^la^ical  Ivhuat^oii. 
WaKhlajrtrm.  D.O.  20202,  p.  t.  '  ^ 

« OoHprciHiional  lUcord  (AnRust  G,  IDCa),  l'?2CC.  , 
*.^4»o  Footnotes.     »  ^  » 

*  *  Trainliic  Ainorlcan  Laimr  For(*p  .  Potontlnl.  Proare.ss^  an  J  rroMom^  of  YocatUinal 
Kdu.at^un  ^Kv|H»rt  ••f  tUo  Oonrral  A<<oi4nUuv  Ufllto»  i<ul»niittod  OttohtT  18.  1572.  Rep**rtii 
Mi)  thr  ym/»fcn>fn/(i/lo»i  of  the  lo«'j/ft>«n<  Ktiucntton  Ak\/ndtnnitH  of  h!>SH»  Gc^noral  Sal> 
«  ttufhitn't*  on  ndtieatlon  of  tho  (oiainlttco  on  Kdui.ntt<tnvtnd  La  bur.  lluahc  pf  Ui*pre.v*nta 
t\yf<  Novcmbor.  1073,  Vol.  2.  p.  077,     *   *  •  \  , 

'  "Tralnlnff  Aiaorle.Vs  X^almr  Force.'*  p.  07C.    ^  I 
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.school  disiitric'tb  Iwul  no  vouitlonnl  programs  *  or  that,  natloa-uiilc,  onl>  24  purcfirt 
of  secondary  i^tiulcnts  are  enrolled  in  vocatipnaKprogra ms? 

On  many  counts,  however,  "it  U  difficult  to  uialxv  a  case  fur  expansiim  of  high 
school  vocational  education  courscij."^*  Dropout  ratt-s  arc  liigher  than  fur  othor 
curricula*^  and  only  half  of  the  students  or  U>>s  find  jobs  related  to  their 
training.^  In  addition,  mojst  studies  indicate  that  vocational  education  grad- 
uates .^how  "no  i^igniflcant  ad\untage  ...  either  in  ;!>t*ii ting  v\ages  ur  iu  inLrca^^c 
in  hourl^f  wage  rates  over  time/'"  Xlie  beht  that  Aetonilary  school  \ocutional 
advocates  can  say  i;^,  that  these  programs  are  "ouVs  inarglnallj  prolitable"  ^* 
or  that  they  show  "a  small  effect  in  earnings." "  '  " 

On  the  other  hand,  com  in  unity  college  uccuijational  programs  are  more  effv^*- 
ti\e  thaa  high  school  programs.  In  the  first  place,  their  graduates  earn  ihure.'"  Iii^ 
addition,  post-secondary  schools  are  "more  revspi>ii>i\c  to  labor  market  trcudx"** 
Moreover,  a  study  of  student  attitudes  toward  %ucatiuu  education  indicate.^  that 
these  ♦ittltiides  are  healthier  ♦^t  the  jiust  secondary  IcacI  than  at  the  higli  school 
leveh^*  Success  is  rejected  in  ^oa^ing  eurolhnents.  1,3'IC),731  in  1073.*^  a  figure 
which  reprc'sents  4-1  percent  of  all  commuiiiti'  culltge  student^.*  Tlie  Bureau  of 
Occupational  Education  projects  this  to  lnerfu>e  U>  oAcr  three  million  hy  11)78,** 
or  one-third  of  the  total  gainful  occupational  enroll nii at  in  the  United  States. 
Suino  estimates^  go  as  nigh  a^six  million  or  mojfe  in  lOSO.^  This  record  of  success 
has  led  one  in\estlgator  to  reconiiaend  that  toinmunit.v  colleges  "|L»eci>mu  a  Key 
integrative  agency  iu  a  ;iewl.v  detiigned  vocatiuhal  and  nianixiwer  traiidng  .s\s- 
tejn.'"  "  To  another  obser\cr,  for  those  with  oi)tion:<,  postpouemeut  of  Vsn.'atlonal 
studies  {until  after'higlischool  grtiduation]  npi>ears  profitable."  '* 

This  success  has  had  some  effect  t»n  the  Congress.  In  Congressman  Tow  ell, 
then  Clminnan  of  tlie  Education  and  I^bor  Committee,  ^tateil  that  "Thio  bill  ccn 
ters  attention  iii/oii  the  training  of  young  iKJople  during  the  high  school  years, 
prior  to  their  entrance  iuto  thi>  labor  nuirket."'"  In  10(KS,  this  emphasis  was 
clmnged:  A  lo  jKircent  ^et-aside  for  c^>mInunlt.^  colleges  ua.-*  introduced  In  recug- 
.nitio^i  of  ''the  growing  system  of  coinmunlt.v  colleges.""  Accordhig  to  Senalor 
Morse,  this  set-aside  '  rt'dlrects  vociitiotial  education  toward  the  post  fcccondaly 
level."  ^  :^IorcH>ver,  the  new  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  was  staffed  in 
part  by  those  \vitli  community  college  experience.'* 

However,  these  legislate  e  changes  have  not  liad  the  desired  elfci't  ^  5^econdary 
schools,  whose  caiMtelty  for  success  and  leadership  ha.s  yet  to  be  ileiuonst rated, 
are  still  in  the  saddle.  Community  conegt».s.  uith  their  enviable  track  reoonl.  are 
largely  ignored.  esiKicJally  at  the  state  level  where  In  10>tutes  the  15  iiercont  set- 
aside  has  been  Igijored  hi  state  agencies  'Jwhobe  loaders'  x>rimary  experieiice  and 
outlook  is  In  seeoiidao*  level  vocutlo«al  education."'*  In  fact,  in  20  states  all 
vocational  education— Including  postsecondary— is  run  by  the  K-12  agency.^ 


*  "Trnlnlns  .Vmerlcn's  t.ftbor  Torcc.  p.'bTMC, 
•   ♦••Trnlnlng  Amoricn'sLnbor  rorco."p.  075.  ,  r.  i       ,       .  i 

wBtratrlci*  G.  Rnfbfns,  "Vocatlonnl  Kfhuatlon .  Prrformancf  nnd  Potential  l.vhh  nco 
Lncklinr  tliHt  lUch  School  Cuur^es  Kesult  In  Job,  Wage  Gnlns.'^*  itanpotccr,  vol.      ^^o.  7 

*'^*?n:\Vl(lVoB"ers,"  "Vocntlonnl  and  Cwccr  Education  ;  A  Critique  and  Some  Now  Direc- 
tion," Tenchtrft  OoUcpe  UccortK  vol.  74.  n.  4  (May,  1973).  n.  485, 

^apatricln  .Ma^^^!la^h  "Vocational  KOiicatlon  Today,  *  Maup^t^vt,  vol.  4.  n.  11  (Novcmmr, 
1072V»a  :      alFO  Kuebons.  p.  24  ami  Uogcrs.  n.  4S5, 
ll\io')Qn^  2f». 

"Arthur  ,T.  Coraz^slnl.  "The  Decision  to- Invest  In  Vocation.^!  Ed:  An  AanU«'lj«  of  Costs 
a:Ml  Benent?.'"  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  vol.  2  (supplement.  190S),  p.  120. 
Ruobenp,  28.  • 
^«Ruob^nJ«,p.2,1. 

i^NVtmam  P.^Xntliony  anil  Uohcrt  C.  Mllljti?.  "Toch  Ed  Rat^^s  nigh  and  Re^p<*n^U»  ues9." 
Amf^rlrnn  Yocatlonnl  .Tournnl,  vol.  4{>»  n.  4  (April.  1974),  pp.  40-42. 
»  VocaUonal  KdneuJIun  information  Koi    .  p.  1, 

-"•^Prom  tostlmonv  of  Peter  MaMko  in  ''Testimony  on  Vocational  Education  fur  tno  Gon- 
oml  SiibrominUteo  on  EducatWn/*  Cummltteo  un  lIihK.ition  and  Labor»  TaUed  Stat«'S 
llonj'o  of  KeprosontatlvejJ,  .Vupust       1074.  p.  1»  ' 

5v  Vocational  r.ducatlon  Ipformatinn  No.  U.  Triads  ia  Vocational  Infur.niaUon ,  Fiscal 
Voir  107.1.  p,  5, 

=y{AfferR»  p.  47f{. 

»  KOff'^r*,  p.  407-98y 

2«  Kuplicnj*,  P.  25^.  : 

«  Congrcnfionnl  nccortl  (Aucr.  C.  lOflfl),  1 1201. 
^«  Couprcfflonnl  Record  (Oct.  3, 1008^.  20477. 
"  ronnrekf^lonnl  Jiecortf  (Oct.  1. 1008),  20013. 
'       t>)ibllo  I.iw  02-318.  pp.  87-88, 
"TMlniony."  p.  7. 
*>*'Tostlmon.v,'*  p.  0. 
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There  is  no  easy  solution  to  these  problems,  which  are^clear-fMr-the-flrbt'time 
in  the  history  of  this  legislation.  However,  II.R.  3030,  presently  before  the  Cum- 
mittee,  is  Ji  long  step  toward  solution.  It  provides : 
_  ^        taO~?r40ireTeentrBet:^a&mL«  turcoiJunu^^^ 

(b)  a  20  percent  set  aside  to  be  allocatea  hi  a  State  Allotment  Board  with 
'adequate  community  college  Representation ; 

(c)  a  community  college  DCcupatiunal  unit  at  ti»e  federal  level  NNitli  real 
duties  and  real  funding  power. 

im.  30r»G  does  not  pri)\ide  ioc  a  jsui»arate  couimunit^  coik<e  oecupational  t-du- 
catign  administrative  unit  at  tlie  i,tate  le^el,  although  sudi  unite,  might  huip 
>ucatiouftl  education  greatlj.  bill  alsa  doob  not  pro\ide  for  more  rigorouj>  data 
collection  accompanied  by  freiiuent  and.  stringent  audits.  Uov\e\er,  H.K.  303d 
is  a  bill  worthy  of  support  and  i>assage. 

The  facts  rei>orted  here  are  \\ell  doeumented,  but  not  well  known  because  fed- 
eral data  has  for  twelve  years  obscured  rather  than  ilhuninated  tlie  truth.  Sta^e 
agencies  hJive  found  adetiuate,  folloN\up  response  rates  as  low  as  36  percent."'^ 
Many  obseners  And  federal  data  on  budgets,  enrol Imentc*,  staffing  patterns  and  ^ 
facilities  questionable,  inaccurate  or  incomplete"  The  area  of  costs  shows  a 
IMirticijlarly  flagrant  disregard  '^r  reality.  Federal  e.xiwnditures  data  indicates 
that  community  college  pr()grani&  at  an  average  of  $025  are  twice  as  e.xpensive 
*  as  secondary  programs"  In  reality,  responsible  studies  indicate  that  on  the 
average  community  college  programs  co.st  about  85  percent  uf  secondary  pro- 
grams.** It  is  iioped  that  tlie  new  facts  presented  hero  help  in  the  passage  of  a  new 
and  better  Vocatioaal  E^j cation  law. 

"Training  America's  Eabor  Force."  p.  984. 

^'Truiuing  America's  Labor  Force,**  p.  071;  Rogers,  470;  Ruebens,  24  and  IIruc<» 
Rctnliart.  "Lack  of  Data:  FlaDDiai;  and  Evaluation  Bottleneck/'  Amencan  yocattonal 
Journal,  vol.  46,  jnf.  3  (Mnreh,  1071).  p.  38. 

«  Vocational  Education  Information  No.  V.  VocatlonM  Education  Stnte-bj-State  Analx- 
sls  of  Kxpendltures,  Enrollment,  apd  Completloni.  Fiscal  \'ear,  1073,  p.  18. 

**For  community  cost  annlyses,  see  James  L.  Wattonbarger,  Bob  N.  Cage,  and  L.  IL 
Arney.  The  Community  College:  Target  Populattont  Program  CoMta  and  Coit  DifferenUait, 
Vfltlonal  Rducatlon  Finance  Project.  Special  Studj  No.  0,  Institute  of  Higher  Kdncation. 
i.nlvorslty  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  June,  107O.  For  high  school  cost  analyses,  see 
hlwhonan  Cohn.  Teh-wel  Hu  and  Jacob  J.  Kaufman.  The  OotU  of  Vocational  and  Aon- 
iorational  Program$:  A  Study  of  Michigan  Secondary  Sc7ioo?i.  Institute  of  Uesearch  on 
Iluinan  Resources.  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  University  Park,  Peunsylvanla. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1975 

^  IIoTJSK  OF  Ekvukskntativiis, 

.    '      SUBCOM^tmKK  oy  ELK^tKXTAKY,  SKCONDAKV  AX|) 

Vocational  Educatiox  o^  tii  i:  Co^c^iiTfKE  oy 

^  ,Kl)UC'AT10X  AXU  LaBOK; 

The  subroininittcc  met  at  0  AO  a.m.,  pursuant  tu  iecess,  in  room  2175, 
Kayburn  House  Oflice  BuildiiTg,  Hon.  Carl  D.  reikins  [cl  laiiumn  of 
-the  subcommittee]  presiding.  ' 

Mombei-s  present:  EeprcGcntatives  Perkiiid,  Bloiiin,  Simon,  Mottl,' 
Hall,  Quje,  and  Jeffords.  -  ^ 

Staff  membei'S  present;  John  Jennings,  cJunbcl;  Chaiies  liadcliffe, 
miriority^connscl. 

Chainnan  PkkkinS.  Why  don't  we  ask  tlie  witnesses  to  conserve 
time?  We  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  this  morniiigj  the  Older  Aniericans 
Act. 

If  you  would  all  ^ct  around  the  table  at  one  time,  Twant  to  call  on 
Uv.  Emei-son  J.  Elliott,  acting  director  of  the  Xational  Institute  of 
Education.  You  can  introduce  the  people  that  ai-e  Avith  you. 
,  Then  ^xo  m\l  Imv  from  Dr.  A\'illiain  PierOc  and  then  Dr.  Eobei  t 
Taylor  from  Ohio  State  University. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  you  liere  today  Yu\\  can  pzvxjeed  in  any 
manner  you  prefer. 

Without  objection  your  prepared  stateiiients  will  be  inserted  in  the 
rcoord. 

STATEMENT  0*  EMERSON  ELLIOTT,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR. 
CORINNE  RIEDER,  CHAIRPERSON,  EDUCATION  AND  WORK  TASK 
FOEC?,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION;  AND  SUSAN  E. 
HAliSE,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY FOR  LEGISLATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  Elliott.  Tlmi^K  you,  sir. 
,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  'National  Institute  of  Education  is  happy  to 
receive  your  invitation  to  appear  this  niorning  to  describe  itb  activitius 
in  education,  research,  and  dcMilojJinent  and  in  \ucational  and  caicei 
education. 

Our  statute  as  you  well  know  nf-nvidcs  that  jse  carry  on  resc^ir^li  in 
education  and  tlien  it  says  *4ncluding  career  education.*'' 
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Without  getting  into,  a  long  debate  about  the  diirerences  between 
,  vocational  and  career  education,  I  think  when  tlie  Con^i-ess  inserted 
— that-ehuise4nto-oiu-statiite-thoj^--ca-c-falloiuiig4uJmig^ 

congressional  interest  in  this  country  in  the  rclatIonshii>  between 
education  and  work,  whicli  I  tliink  can  hasily  be  traced  back  even 
before  the  Vocational  Etlucation  Act  of  1917,  at  least  back  to  the  acts 
of  1S72  and  even  the  JCorthwest  Ordinance  of  1785. 1  think  this  is  a 
long  tradition  in  the  T.Sr  Congress,  a  tradition  of  concern  for  what 
is  happening  in  American  bchools  and  the  relations|iip  between  school- 
ing and  subsequent  careers. 

The  Institiite  from  the  beginning,  has  carried  on  a  number  of 
activities  in  tlie  education  and  \\ovk  area.  Approximately  one«sixth  of 
all  of  our  funds  are  devoted  io  that  area  and  it  is  one  of  the  five 
priorities  which  the  National  Council  on  Education  Besearch,  our 
policymaking  body,  has  adopted  for  its  fiscal  year  1976  program. 

Here  with  us  is  Dr.  Corinne  Rieder,  who  is^in  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion and  work  programs  of  the  Rational  Institute  of  Education,  and 
will  describe  our  piogi  ai^ij  in  more  detail  and  the  commitment  to  the 
\j;ork  e.xj^erience  in  .school  tralnln^j  and  guidance  counseling  placement. 

Cjiairman  Pkrkixs.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  RraKK,  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  amjiappj'  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  what 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  is  doing  in  the  area  of  research 
and  development  in  vocational  and  career  education. 
,        rarenthetically  in  my  testimony  this  morning  I  am  not  differentiat- 
\     ing  between  those  projects  which  Inight  be  considered  career  education 
.    from  those  wlndi  legislatively  are  considered  vocational  education, 
\    although  the  terms  are  not  synonymous. 

Vocational  educalion  as  it  now  exists,  concentrates  its  efforts  qn  spe- 
,  cific  skill  preparation  for  students  seeking  occujmtioiis  requiring  less 
\  than  the  baclieloi-s  degree,  ^^hereas  career  education  is  conceniGd  with 
\  Uio  career  choice  and  preparation  fov^l  students. 
.  For  the  record  I  am  attaching  a  more  complete  definition  of  fliese 
\  terms. 

\    rDefiniti^on  ref dried  to  follows  :1 

What  Are  the  Diffeue.vces  Between  Voc.vt^o.nal  A^■D  Caref.u  Eof  cation? 

^  There  are  botli  conceptunl  nnd  leglslnthe  (llfTcreiices  between  these  two  terms. 
dC'hrcc  e.ssentlal  ulfierences  exist : 

(a)  Career  education  lb  n  concept  used  to  encompass  all  nsi>octs  of  an  in- 
,    dlvidtmrs  Uftjtime  career  Including  career  nwnreness,  exploration,  declslon- 
>  Diaklng,  preparation,  entry  and  progression.  Vocallonal  etlucation,  as  it  cur- 
,  rently  exists,  emphasizes  only  one  of  these  components— career  preparation 
1    \  as  its  main  thnist. 

.     ,    (b)  Career  education  Is  for  all  persons,  whereas  vocational  education  as 
it  now  exists  concentrates  its  efforts  primarily  on  those  persons  seeking 
1      WocaticT.al  educntlon  at  secondary  and  sub-baccalaureatc  degree  levels, 
I     . ,  (c)  Career  education  as  a  concept  emphaef^po  bpth  paid  and  unpaid  work 
l?i  the  lives  of-indlvia«als  ^\herea.s  vocational  e<liicatlon  emphasizes  prepara- 
tion for  pa  Id' work. 

1^       ^    LKOISr^TIVE  DEFINITIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION 

'EA  0>  1903 

The  term  "vocntional  education"  means  ^ocatlunal  or  terhnloal  training  or  re- 
training ...  to  prepaie  individuals  for  gainful  employment  as  seml  skilled  or 
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.skUletl  wurKiTs  or  ti*tUuKiaii«  or  bub  i)ruft*i'biuru\ls  hi  ri»«.ognized  occuiMtions 
and  ia  uew  and  eiuei»*;iji^  iM^cttinitwab  ur  to  i>rci>ait'  iiuhviduals  £«>r  enrolltnent 
in  aU^jurod  ttHhuical  nhuatioii  pr^^rams  jhwt  cxtUtdiu^  any  i>r<>grani  tu  pre- 
I>are  iiidLvulii.ils  fur  eihi>lu> lueiit  ia  octupat;^;:;^  which  tic  Coii^re^b  duternunud 
.  *.  to  l>e  guierally  ouiia.idenHl  i>rofessiuiuU  or  wLicIi  roiiuirct,  i  UacuiUureaitc  or 
higher  lUjgret*  .  .  ..mk^i  terni©  include  vocational  ijuldaiicc  and  counseling  iindi- 
\idual  tr  through  grtaip  instruction;  in  counui^tiua  uith  .such  traiinug  or  for 
the  iMirpufc,e  of  f.icilitatiiji;  otcupatioiial  choicer,  iiisiruttion  rdated  to  the  occih 
imtiMji  or  occupations  for  which  the  ;*tuileiit:*  are  in  training  ur  iiifc,tructiori.i 
neeeskiry  fur  stmlents  to  beuellt  from  such  trainii^^,  jubsplacement,  etc. 

2*u7)}iC^taio  93^300  section  406,  part  D 

For  the  |jurin>sej>  of  thi.*^  M'clii>n.  tlie  term  'carm-  oducaUon"  means  an  edu-  « 
cutiou  |*ru<e5>b  designed  (It  tt>  liicreaM?  the  ndatioucvliip  |>etN\c't'n  seliuoit>  and 
s»»dft>  a>  a  wiiule,  i'2\  tu  i)niviile  m^Dortunitif.N  f'#r  counhelmg,  guidance  and 
r^in-nr  (levehipmeiit  fur  .ill  ^^l.adreii,  (3^  'to  relate  tlit*  i*ul>ject  maltvr  of  the  cur- 
ik'U?a  of  .^cliouisj  to  tlit»  ]itrd>  oi  persons  to  funetion  in  >uciety ,  (4)  to  extend  the 
(uuri  uf  thf  i»ihiratit»u  jiruux.-*  he^uutl  the,j?chuol  into  tite  area  uf  eniplo.NHiunt 
niid  thf  .cumiaunlty  ,  ^'^  to  fuhter  Ih'xibility  in  altitudeb,  .skdl^  and  luiowiedge 
hi  ui  der  iu  tnal  le  iHirsoiis  to  iui>e  with  accelerating  chan^?^;  and  ob.solebcent,  i.6> 
t.i^u.  ike  edujJitlon  mure  relcsant  to  employment  and  funetioniug  in  vMicict>  ;  and 
(7)  to  t  llminate  any  distinction  between  education  fur  \ocatioaal.purpuses  and 
^'(•noiMl  or  aeademic  education. 

Dr.  KiijDKR.  Since  it  began  iu  AiigHst  1972,  the  XIE  has  hail  a  ma-  . 
jur  coiumitmeiit  to  supporting  research,  and  clevolopnicnt  in  this  im- 
portant aroa : 

Fii-st:  The  NIE  s  autliorizing  legislation  specifically  calls  fca-ihe 
TiK^titule  to  nnJertako  Iv.  &  I).  In  career  education  as  pait  o^lts  broad 
Uumdatv  to  ini[jro\c  oduciitiuu  tliri^u^^di  re.M'arch,  developiaentj  and 
disscininution. 

Secouil :  Six  ihu jor  Tl.  d  D.  projechs  in  vocational  and  career  oduca- 
tioiu  totalinj^  $IT  niilliuu  were  tfan.-^ferred  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation ioKIE  at  its  inception,  p 

Funding  for  these  projects  and  additional  Jl.  &  D.  projects  initiated 
by  NIE  tbtnfed      million  for  fiscal  vears        1D7-1,  and  1975.  That 
^  1^  approximately  *1T  percent  of  NIE  s  total  funds  over  this  3-year 
-  period. 

Filially,  JsHE  proposes  to  .continue  our  efforts  in  this  area  and  has 
ulentific  J  it  as  one  of  five  problem  areas  on  which  we  will  concentrate 
fiscal  year  197G  resources.  • 

XIE^3  activities  are  aimed  at  improving  the  preparation  of  youth 
and  adults  for  choosing,  entering*  and  progressing  in  careers. 

This  'orientation  has  been  selected,  in  part,  based  on  information 
gathorod  In;  Gallup  Pqlls,  surveys,  and  national  commissions,  all  of 
which  have  found  that  At>^^>'icanb  place  a  premium  on  having  schools 
prepare  pijople  for  work  and  transition  to  the  adult  world. 

However,  there  is  consiilerablc  evidenco  that  indicates  that  schools 
are  noX  completely  accomplishing  this  goal, 
•    Each  year  about  2.5  inillion  youth  leave  scliool,  without  a  ]\\^^^ 
school  diploma,  as  general  curriculum  graduates,  or  as  college 
dropouts. 

It  i$  believed  that  many  of  those  youth,  including  a  largo  propor- 
tion of  the  graduates,  hate  left  school  without  t^io  skills  required  to  ' 
obtain  oinploymiiit  or  to  continue  their  odnoation,  a  sense  of  where 
.  their  career  interests  and  conipctencies  !]'>  p.dquatc  information 
about  job  availability  and  requirements  or  uuich  uadei-staudin<'  of 
what  it  is  like  to. have  adult  responsibilities.  ^ 
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Mureo\or  iibout  15  inilliun  ailulE  AuKiicnn.^  arc  in  school  ami  an 
estimated  80  uilll'uini  nanv  wimt  to  cuiitiir\ic  their  education.  These 
-5^hth^\TO^nt-tt>-qutth4^^i^hettei^^^      i .  ^nyu^  iKii^on^Wy  mvi^  vd  in  <: 
positions.  Tlieve  ib  yio\\ljig  coiitt»rn  legai  Jih^'  the  exiKctatiuiis  licKI ' 
by  those  who  return  to  adult  education. 

Therefore  onr  acti\itieii  are  juiikhI  at  liell>In<i:  uidi\  idiials,  (A)  to 
jnake  better  clioiceb  in  tlieir  tiuvei-b,  (B)  to  iiiipnAe  their  nuisteiy  of 
work-related  bkillb  especially  thoye  wliich  an'  not  bpecliie  to  a  single 
job  or  occupation  and,  {C)  tu  eiitei  and  reeutt  r  educational  projrranis 
throughont  their  lives.  '  ,       .  ^ 

The  evidence  cited  abu\e  plub  extenbi\e  discussions  with  educator*"^ 
and  JCieareliei-s  let^  u>  to  b<dect  two  priucii^al  strategies  to  rwich  those 
aims. 

The  first  is  to  iiupnne  andjL\\pand  woik  cxpcrieaice  pro|rranjS  ui 
various  bettings.  The  becoiul  is  tu  de\elup  bettd  counseling  UU'I  hd'or- 
niafion  services. 

itany  areas  of  \ucational  and  careei  ediuMtit)n  are  reprcHntid  ni 
projeets  vouipleted  or  nndeiway  throngli  Institute  sponsorship. 

For  the  recoril  1  am  attacliiiig  my  career  education  pro^'rani  plan 
for  fiscal  year  1075  v\hien  nicludes  a  oO-page  iY)licy  paper  an  l  an 
appendix  of  onpa^jje  debcrlptiunt>  for  o\ei:  50  our  projeets  in  this 
a  reu  *  ' 

f Information  referred  to  is  retained  in  hubconuuittee  files.] 

Dr.  lliKDKK.  The  tpic^tion  of  sex  btereotypiug  in  vocational  eduor- 
tioR  has  been  a  nuijor  area  of  our  researclu  However,  since  it  is  th^ 
subject  matter  of  future  Hearing  before  this  eonuaittee  I  won't 
elaborate  at  this  JLiine  on  those  endeavors. 

Owv  the^past  3  yearb  90  percent  qf  our  funds  have  gone  to  support 
the  development  ^and  tebtinj;  of  6  nuijor^  projects  mIucIi  wore  Ri< 
funded  by  tlve  U.S.  Ofilee  of  Education  and  transferred  to  the  Institute 
in  the  early  vears  of  their  development,  ' 

These  projects  fall  into  tln-ee  majtjr  categories:  curriculum,  woik 
experience  and  skill  preparation  and  guidance  cpunsclinii:  and 
placement. 

The  following  are  representati\e  o'f  our  oH'orts  m  tliese  area:^. 

An  example  of  XI^^supported  work  in  the  a:ea  of  .  nniculuni  is 
the  development  of  /'arrieulum  materials  for  eighth  aiul  nintlv 
grade  students  and  tiMcher.s  to  help  bring  together  schooliiig  and 
w  urk  by  allowing  the  student.^,  to  explore  w  oik  roles  and  ta^l.h  through 
simulated  work  activities  in  the  classroom. 

These  experience^?  give  btud'ents  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  acadeinic  skills,  perbonal  interest,  and  aptitude,-^  and^ 
potential  careers.  V,        „  , 

Over  1,000  children  lune  hei^n  invohed  m  the  held  tcstnuj  ot  (liese 
units  which  vveu>  developed  by  the  Centei  for  YoeatiQiial  Kducation 
atOhioStaxt^rniver55ity. 

In  addition  10,000  more  stndehts  ha\e  heer  nivolved  ui  the  hekl 
testing  of  other  curricnlum^^uat  d  ials. 
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«,    WOKK.  KXl'KIUKNCE  AXD  Sltll.L  VIUU'AllATION* 

— Tif  trhe  trrear  of  ^worlrT^^crieaa*  and  skill  preparation,  XIE  lias 
biu'ii  concerjied  \\\t\i  piobluiiib  of  ^outli  and  mlultb.  An  i.xaiiiplu  of 
it?>  youtli-orientc»d  \\ork  Iti  tliu  deselopiucnt  and  c\aluatioii  oi  tlic 
oxpoilenco-basedctuvcr  education  programs. 

.  Operatinjjat  four  ^>lte^5  thisc  tire  inuo\atue-altrrnativc  liigli  i>Jiuol 
projects  wliicU  allow  ^tudcntb  to  merge  personal  and  ai.aJeiiik  iiitti- 
ests  with  'Miauds-oi\"  oxpcricncos  in  tlie  adult  work  world. 

Each  student  creates  a  combined  a^jadeniic  aucl,  woiU  expcileuce 
program  with  the  aid  of  a  learnilig  coordinator. 

A  bttulent  ib  aa.*>igned  to  he\eral  couunuuity  ciux^UAer  bites,,  eacli 
for  a  specified  pciiod  of  time  ac<ordin«j;  to  the  fttudent's  iulure^sU  and 
"nueds.  Each  eniplo\ei  bite  activity  is  stuutured  to  yield  a  specified 
leariiinix  outconio.  ^ 

In  addition, to  the  onsitc  learning,  regular /jlas^iooiu  iabtructiou  is 
provided  m  those  acadumic  bubjeftb  not  covered  b>  the  &ite  learning 
or  needed  to  fuUill  graduation  requirements. 

A  btudent  learns  about  the  woik  worUT,  including  adults^  rcr^puubi- 
bilities  and  skfll.s  needed  for  "a  variety  of  jobs,  through  hio  or  hcc 
direct  participation.in  the  adult  world.     ^  ■  .     '  ' 

Ove.r  700  students  have  participated  ui  ihib  program  and  the) 
ran<re  f  roni  former  dropouts  to  merit  schola  rs. 

Material's  have  and  are  being  ^developed  to"  enable  additional 
schools  \q  initiate  similar  piogiains.  Our  oftico  alone  ha.^  ahead} 
received  over  l.OOU  requ^tb  for  lufoimation  from  State  and  local 
Icvelsabout  these  projc/j(s. 

Dr.  Pierce  will  discuss  in  hi.s  testiuionv  the  cooperation  that  cxist,s 
between  our  two  ageucicb  and  how  OK  "will  iniplenient  thib  project 
As  mentioned  earlier*  XIE  i.-^  also  concerned  vv  Itli  problemci  of 
ndults.  An  .example  of  our  work  in  this  area  is  the  deyclopment  and 
evaluation  of  a  irbldential  piogram  for  ruial  dl^adv  antaged  familicb 
which  provides  ba.^ic  skills,  occupational' skills,  health  (are,  counsel- 
ing, and  placement. 

ilorc  tluui  800  families  or  nearly  0,000  indi\  idualb  froni  six  Wobtera 
States  have  been  ^-erved  to  date. 

Though  the  cost  is  high,  the  program  is  sucec^sf  uU^  nieetinjj  itb 
objecti\  es  and  coniparcb  fav  oiabl)  vv  ith  welfare  and  other  .-social  eobt.^.. 
Eor  example,  the  job  plaeement^i  ate  is     percent  and  follow  ui»  data  on 
graduates  show  au^awagiL-inmuiy^ 
*^vious  income.  »  * 

OUinANC^K  COU'XSIXIXG  AND  PLACKMKNT  * 

The  Institute  has  supported  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  area  of 
guidance  and  counycling.  For  exauiple,  we  have  .supported  the  develop 
uient*  and  testing  of  a  unique  telephone  counseling  service  in 
*    Providence,  IM. 

In  its  first  2  yeai.-^  of  operation  more  than  3,000  people  who  were 
unemployed  uud  not  attending  bihool  received  infornuition  on  cduca 
tiou  and  training  resources  available  m  their  eomnnuiity. 

In  addition  to  its  developmental  activities  the  Ini^titutc  is  sup-^ 
porting  research  in  career,  and  vocational  echication  and  from  thib 
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re»uarch  has  galue J  uav!  knoulcJgo  useful  to  oclucatorb,  ijolicymakers, 
and  the  public.  ^     .  _ 

~    "Olie  study^^vhicri  ha^  recently  rccdwd  Irttcntioii  wns  carried  out  hj 
Welford  Wilms  at  tho  "University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  public 
and  proprlctar>  ychuolb  by  folio v\iiig  a  large  sample  of  graduates  iato 
tho  labor  market  and  .assessing:  their  success. 

It  also  sought  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  were  s^^steinatic 
dlllcrcnces  in  pnblic  and  proprietary  btudentb  badgroands  that  could 
haVo  atVected  their  experiences  in  the  labor  market. 

Tlie  btudy  found  that  only  20  percent  of  tho  graduates  from  both 
proprietary  and  public  schools  ^vho  chose  profciviciial  or  technical 
le\  el  training  actually  obtained  those  specific  jobs  withhi  3  years  after 
graduation. 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  public  and  pi'oprictary  graduates  from 
clerical  and  service  programs  obtained  those  jobs  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  secretaries,  barely  earned  tho'Federal  minimum  wage. 

^ After  controlling  for  differences  in  student  background^  as  more 
proprietary  students  were  fi'om  ethnic  minority  groups  with  lower 
educational  t>tatus  and  poorer  v.crbal  skillsYpublic  and  proprietary 
graduates  had  about  the  same  occupational  success. 

Wilms  has  recommended  tliat  all  vocational  training  progi'ams 
should  inforn.  prospecti\c  students  of  placements  rates  and  the  occu- 
pational success  of  graduates. 

In  conclusion  waj  intend  in  fiscal  j  ear  19TG  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
/  on  new  activities  in  tho  areas  of  ^^ork  experience  and  guidance  and 
counseling. 

Examples  of  proposed  work  oxperieaco  projects  include: 
(1)  One:  Actively  disseminating  the  experienco-bjiscd  career  educa- 
tion program  nationally  at  both  tho  secondary  and  postsecondaiy 
levels  in  cooperation  yiith  tlio  Oflico  of  Education,  We  expect  this 
model  program  to  he  implemented  in  42  States  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1976,  while  planning  will  bo  \mdenYay  in  an  additional  150 
school  ^systems. 

Tv.o :  'investigate  the  usefulness  of  work-expericnco  credentials  for 
students 'in  terms  of  their  ability  to  go  on  in  school  or  to  obtain  and 
advance  in  jobs. 

Actinties  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  area  will  include: 

One:  Initiating;  research  on  tho  way  in  which  young  people  makp 
career  decisions  in  order  to  impiwo  future  giiiilanco  and  coiui&eling 
programs.  *  >    .       -  . 

Two:  Exploring  the  use  of  television  and  support  materials  to  give 
ihildron  and  llien-  parents  an  undei-standing  of  tho  broad  range  of 
V  career,  tlioy  might  consider  with  special  emphasis  on  counteracting 

the  prdbloms  of  occupational,  racial,  and  sox  stereotyping. 

In, addition  w^o  plan  to:  Xl)  Support  research  to  discoyer  and  ana- 
lyze alternati\o  ways  of'prbvi^Jing  adults  with  tho  financial  assistance 
to  return  to  school;  and  (2)  develop  bettor  measures  of  career  and 
vocation  education  outcomes. 

As  I  stated  when  I  began,  I  dcoide<l  for  time's  sake  only  to  present 
one  or  two^  projects  in  each  category  as  a  means  of  higlilightmg  tlio 
'  Institute's  j^ctivities. 

There  are  other  projects  in  whicli  you  might  bo  interested  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  provide  that  information  to  you. 

;  Q 
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Thank  you  again  for  your  invitation  to  testify  before  tliis  com- 

•  mittec.    _  ^-L-   • 

X  ■wiirTjo  liTi.ppy  to  answer  aiiy  questions  tliat  you  imglit  ii.u  c. 
Mr.  SmoN,  Thank  yoii  very  mucli,  Dr.  i^ieder. 
Is  Dr.  Pierce  scheduled  to  testify  next? 

l  am  pincli  hitting  for  tlio  Cliainnan  temporarily  while  lie  is  nieut- 
.,  ing  with  a  sijiall  delegation  here. 

Dr. Pierce,  \Vould  you  identify  yourself  ? 

STATEMEKT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  F.  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  ^COMMISSIOHER 
FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION?  U.-S.  OFHCE  OF 

.  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, ACCOMPANIED  BY  MS.  SUSAN  E.  HAUSE,  SPECIAL  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  DEPUTY. ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION 
(EDUCATION),  AND  Lli.  HOWARD  F.  HJELM,  DIRECTOR,  DIVI- 
-  SION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION,  B.UREAU  OF  OCGit-. 
PATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  TJmnlc  you,  ]^^^.  Chairman.  I  am  AVilliain  Pierce,  tho 
Deputy  Coinuiissioucr  tov  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  of  the 
Ollicd  of  Education.  '  ^ 

Before  I  beglu  loy  testimony  I  would  like  to  introduce  Ms.  Iluiise, 
^vho  Is  Special  Absistant  to  the  Deputy  AssiVt«uit  Secri4arj  for  Legis- 
lation, Education,  at  IIEW,  who  is  at  my  inunediato  loft. 

On  my  extreme  ridit  at  the  end  of  tho  table  is  Di.  Howard  Iljchn,  , 
^who  is  Director  of  the  Dhl.siun  of  Bebcarclvand  Demuiibtnition,  Bu- 
.  i-cau  of  Occupational  aiid  Adult  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  \velQonm  tho  oijportunity  to  appear  l>efui  u  tjiio  Jis^ 
tin^iiishcd  sitbcommitteo  to  discusi^ research  nud  inIio^atl^»»  uctivitlfS 
authorized  and  funded  nmler  the  '\  ocatioiuu  Euacatiuu  Anicndnicuts 
of  1968.  As  yoti  are  aware,  those  anjciulnientii  expa;ulcd  the  research 
activities  pefioitted  under  tho  Vocational  Educati,on  Act  of  lOOH  by 
establisliin*^  three  distinct  but  related  programs.  P^^i  t  C  pro\  ides  f  uads 
for  applied  research,  part  D  supports  innovati\c  deiuonstratiou  I'ruj- 
ects  and  part  I  supports  curriculum  do\elupmcnt  effurtb.  A  unupm 
rharacteristic  of  these  research  and  JtMuoustratiun  piogranib  it>  that 
one;ha!f  of  tho  funds  are  <ri^en  directly  fo  the  States  to  use  in  meeting 
tlieir  uiost  urgent  needs.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  funds  is  a^ ail- 
able  for  the  Commissioner  s  uso  to  support  projects the  ^?tutes  ^^hich 
meet  natioiml  priorities. 

These  threo  discretionary  prograuis  compliment  each  other  aiul  con- 
stitute the  cutting  edge  fur  moving  imnro\ed  ijractices  into  \  ocational 
edncatiou  at  both  the  3tato  and  local  level  The  resnlts  of  these  pioj- 
ects  should  ijuprovc  and  extend  existing  federally  supported  \  ocational 
education  programs.  Our  applievl  resi-arch  effort  dt\elops  model  pro- 
grams and  procedures  to  be  adopteclby  State  education  agencies  and 
local  school  distr^t.s.  Our  den ionst ration  effort  fostcr.stlioadoptioji  of 
selected  models.  And  our  curriculum  de\clopmejit  elfort  responds  to 
lU^cds  in  vocational  edurntioii  for  now  instructional  nii»>oiials,  partiou- 
larly  fho  need'  for^  curriculum  materin^«  in  new  and  emerging 
occupations. 

,    T  would  like  to  point put'be fore  nuA  ing  to  a  nior<?  deti\iled  discussion 
of  our  research  acti\  ities  that  the  Congress  hd^  anthori/ced  the  Office 
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ofEilucatlon  to  perform  rci^eanli  aiul  iK'\oU)l;inoiit  work  in  the  voca- 
tional ediieatlon  arcay.  ^h\LV  the  >:ationai  Institute  of  Eihicatioivs 
-mandate  is  equally  ^broaa^O^^"cool\ti^late^  tlo^elf^vith  tire  KTE's 
Oflico  of  Evliication  and' Work.  As  an  example  of  this  cooperative 
eflort*  KTE  haa  ilo\olopiMl  four  exp^iiiMuod-babi'd  models  Avhich  offer 
a  comprelienshe,  induidualiztHl,  altcrnatur  to  full  tinu  learning  j;or 
liigh  school  youth.  u 
As  a  roMilt  of  favoraldo  field  tost  eflort>,  \vc  plan  in  fiscal  year  lOnd 
to  fund  at  lea^t  one  such  pioject  in  States.  EaJi  project  will  be  sup- 
ported with  part  D  deriuaibtration  fuu(l^  for  up  to  3  yeai^ii.  Tliese 
projects  will  use.  cither  partially  or  eutlrcd},  the  inbtrnctlonal  ]>ro 
jxranis  XIE  has  dm  eloped.  Let  ine  gu  on  now  to  gi\  u  \  oil  an  o\  er\  Jew  of 
our  activities.  ;       .   .  . 

Tn  developing:  natio^nal  fnndintr  prlc^itie.^  for  the  federally  adminis- 
tered portibn>  o  f  pa  rth  C,  and  T  during  the  past  few  ycai'i^,  an  effort 
lia^v  been  juade  to  target  resources  on  a  small  unnilicr  of  priority  areas 
so  that  enoui^h  fiuuls  can  be  fotn.-^ed  on  a  particidar  problem  to  make  a 
MiruificautJmpact  upuu  its  re.--olut  ion.  Before  specific  priority  areas  are 
selected  the  insights*  \ie\\s.  and  recoiumtudntiuns,  Nvhcre  anpropriate, 
of  profe>sional  gnnipb?  the  TIeM»Jvrcb  and  E\  alaatiou  Committee  of  the 
National  Ad\isory. Council  x)U  Voeatiijnal.Education*  the  I^SOE  Liai- 
sou  Conunittee  m  Iie?earcli  of  the  Natioiial  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors, of  Vocatioiud  Education  and  XIE  arc  obtained. 

As  a  resnU of  these  rdcumuiendatious>  the  five  priority  areas  for  the 
^  (-onuuissioncfs  discretionary  part  C  research  projects  fimdcd  in  fiscal 
\car  l^To  are:  (1)  the  ini)jrovement  uC  administration  of  vocational 
education  at  the  State  level ;  (2)  fhe  improvcuieut  of  administration 
of  \oeational  edacation  at  the  lucal  levcj:  (3)  the  development  of  im- 
jjro\ed  comprehensive  ;2:uidauce*  counseling,  and  phucmcut  systems; 
(4)  the  develo])ment  of  instructional  projrniuib  to  train  teai^iors  of  the 
disad\anta:xeil,  haiulicappcd*  tn'  minority  studentj^;  and  (5)  th<>  de- 
\elopnientof  opon-eniry-exit  svvstents  ffh'  in.^ti  actional  programs  based 
on  achievement  rather  than  time  spcsut  in  a*  program. 

Highlights  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  past  part  C  discre- 
tiomiVy  urograms  iucludo:  '  *  4^ 

Funding  of  two  national  vocational  education  K.  &  D.  centers  to 
(levelon  vocat  ional  models  and  systems  for  instruction. 

rmpleun'Utation  in  each  Sta^<^  9nd  territory  ofji^  own  c^iver  educa- 
tion model  hi  fiscal  year  1072  and  fiscal  year  1073. 

Support  of  a  research  retrie\al  systcju  that  periodically  publishes 
and  di.sseniiuates  ''abstracts  of  Instnictional  material  and  abstracts  of 
research  matcArials. 

Fundiiifj  of  03  oroiccts  in  fiscal  year  1{|74  to  create  or  improve  in- 
struction for  the  disadvantaged,  handicapfjed,  and  mhiorlties,  iuclud 
ing  alteniati\e  work  experiences,  guidance  and  counseling  services, 
and  mnnnower^infonnation  systems.     .  ^ 

The  States  have  used  their  shni'e  of    -  u  C  funds  to  supnort  rosearrh 
coordinatinir  units,  known  as  RCUV.  T  **c  ,  PvOT"  s  have  holoed  cycato 
,  a  netwQirk,  spread  iiationwide,  of  rcsearok  information  and  rotrieyal 
totems  and  a  central  pojnt  iu  caJt  State  to  disseniinato  information 
al^t  research  ni\d  new  de^  olopnients  in  \'ocational  educqtio]i. 

F?\rther,  RCF  s  act  as  a  cx^i^trali/ed  source  of  expertise  in  each  State, 
jjroviding  help  in  developing>soinul  researtlu  demonsti'ation  and  in 
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uoviitlvo  ipiojeet^  ami  huli>in«jc  evaluate  e\ibtlhg  xucatiunal-^uchioaUou 
programs.  Tho  States  have  albo  been  assisted  by  the  ECU's  in  adiain^ 
i&torhig  the  State  portion  of  pajlb  C  aiidD  \ocatlonal  education  hxinh. 

The  priorities  of  our  federallv  adniinifttered  part  T)  dciiiouhliation 
effort  hii,ve  been  on  tlu*  iiuplcnientation  of  projuv  that  pro\  idi^  umng 
people  Mith  seiiaential  opportuultiei>  fui-  ciireei  awarejicsb,  career  ox- 
ploratlon,  career  prepaiatioii,  inehuling  woik  cvpciience  and  tpi>peiu- 
tive  edujbation^  and  guidance,  countieling,  and  pla^enicnt  fcer^  ices.  Theie 
am  curyently  approxinnUely  CO  Mich  projV  tb  in  upura  Ion.  N\ne  add! 
tional  projcctb  which  luiplemunt  cluhtei  cairiculuuih  to  help  pie\ent 
trauiin|i;  obtrolescenci  -  aie  bj^Jng  proposed  foi  funding  in  thib  liscal 
year.  'J^he  policy  jl^J^P^rs  announcing  the  priorities  fur  part  D  discre- 
tionary ptujccts  in  the  pa.st  Ju^elal  }e*ars  will  be  vsubniitted  for  the 
rceordJ 

[ JIaltcrial  referred  to  follows :] 

Ft'.VniNG  CUITKRIA  FOK  TaUT  I)— DISCUETIONAUY  PU00li\M 
iiU'AUTMf.M  Oi'  af.ALUI,  KDtlApU.N,  A.ND  \\  Kl.FAUE,  Ot'UCE  OF  KDCtATION,  ULKhAL  Ol 

'  adult,  vocational,  and  libkauy  rro<jrams 

October  2. 1000. 

Stint  U>  .  Grunt  Vvun,  AA.M»Li.i{u  Cuiiaiasbiuuci,  Buieau  uf  AihJt,  Vutatiuaal,  anU 
Library  I'ro^^rauK. 

Si'Ut  ty.  KAL'catht'  oinc<;rh  at  .Slate  Uuarili)  fur  vuv.utluual  eilULutloa,  State  ilircc^ 

tors  of  vocational  cducHtlon,  ' 
»SuI)jevt ,  Pulicy  imptr    AVL  \  70-1 ,  lU^liUt^liU  of  i)ru\  Isluns  fur  cxeai^ilar^  pro- 
'  gtJiais  and  projects  in  ViR'utional  etiucation.  * 

IntifKlucthn.  -'XliQ  DiNi.^ivin  of  V<^cational  and  XcLlknical  Kducatiua  <*f  tlu* 
Bureau  of  Adult,  Vuwitlunal,  ami  Llfaao  rrt'^raais  adniinkhtcr5  tite  exeniplur.N 
i*n»j:raai.N  iind  prujcv'ti*  under  thf  Vucatiunnl  ICduvutiun  Act  of  ll>03,,as  anteadcd 
lij  tlu»  Vucatiuual  Edutatioa  Amendments  uf  lOOS  (TuIjIIc  La\\  1)0-070).  Direct 
Uaaiulnl  .suMfort  is  furnli^ht'd  for  nrogranitt  and  {frujutts  it^  the  U.S,  CtiniuiUbiiUier 
of  Kdtuatioa  under  Section  142(e)  of  PavtB  of  tlm  Act 

Kxeuiidnry  pru^raats  ami  i^rojuct^  are  tu  be  duislgueil  tu.  (a)  create  Ijildge.** 
Ijftueen  school  and  earning  a  ll^jing  for  ,^oun^  i>coplL>  \\Uo  are  .still  in  .sLluMji,  v\lio 
Ua\c  left  .svhool  L'itiicr  hy  graduation  ur  1\n  dropijing  utit,  or  who  arc  in  puht  m'c- 
oudary.  lirugranL^  of  vouitiunal  |)rfi>arallon ,  U»>  pruiutite  cuopu'ratiun  Ijclrtcea 
imblic  edULatiun  aad  maniMJv\cr  agencies,  and  (c)  broaden  ut^cuiiutioual  a.spira 
tions  ami  ovportuidties  for  ^soutits*  SNith  f^iietlal  tniidiai>iii  ^ivfU  to  >outli.s  who 
havo  aco^eudc^  ftociooconuuiic.  i»r  other  haadkai>>.  l*ru\ision  U  to  be  nouh*  fortlio 
particiiiution  of  .students  mroned  la  pri^ate  nouptont  Mhtnils.  Tht*  lin>jcct.>  are 
to  be  conducted  und»>r  grants  or  coatraet.s  awatdod  b,v  the  Ctinanii^shiucr.  in 
accordance  ullh  tiie  liroNi^iou^  of  Part  1>  of  the  Act  ano  with  the  apiditablc  Fed- 
eral lU'^nlationH.  EUgUdc  apiillcant.^  nia^  IncltidL'  local  educatitauil  aKcacie.H. 
State  Board.s  for  Vouatioital  KthKation,  aad  pnldiL  and  iirlViUe  itgentics,  InMUtt 
tions  or  tirganiza tions. 

Xaturv  uf  /i/ojcc/.^.— K.vcniiilar^  pnijetts  reprcs^cnt  hriOgc-baihUng  efforti^ 
betv^een  re.searih  and  de\clo])nu*nt  ^\ork  on  tlie  *niv  hand  itnd  actttal  oporatlon.s 
in  .sihutil  M>ttings  on  the  other  iiaml.  K.vcntidar,\  ijroject.s  will  not  iinolvt'  tiriginal 
,rf.scartli  and  de\cioi)niental  atthities  but  will  bu  ba.-^id  hpon  priur  research  and 
de\eit>i)nient.  Thej  will  be  liuiited  to  what  re^ea^^.h  liii.-i already  ^*ho\\n  will  work. 
^Therefore,  excniplary  ^)^oJutt^  .shonbl  ha\e  a  IdftU  probabiIit.v  of  i>ucce.vt.  Tlio.v 
.should  constitute  a  trau-^iliou  uf  roMareh  llnding.s  and  de\  clupuicntal  crCorLs  to 
proKnlni  operations,  ^  * 

J'^ncna  far  fiscal  year  1070.  Tn  order  to  achieve  luaxluaim  impact ,  tlie  fund.s 
available  for  flncal  year  1070  s\ill  l)e  fotused  programs  or  project.i  which  com 
binjp.  in  one  operation^  setting,  an  tite  following  aspects :  / 

1.  Provisiiui  for  Inroad ^Htuiaitional  orientation  at  the  elementary  an^l  .second  / 
ary  .school  ftjvcls  su  as  to  increa.>c  student  awareness  of  the  range  of  optionn  opeiy 
to  tlioin  in  the  world  of  work, 

2,  rrovisitm  for  work  experience,  cooperative  cdui at iyn  antl  similar  program.'^, 
making  possUdc  a  wide  variety  of  offerings  in  many  ocJnpnHonnl  areas, 

o    ^'  '  .  • 
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3.  Pru^ibioii  fur  »tiuK'Mt«  nut  i)re\iuU8ly  euruUed  in  vucatlunal  prugrnuii*  to 
receive  specific  tniinlng  in  Jub  entrj  sKills  just  priur  tu  the  tiuie  that  thc,v  h;a\e 
the  bchuuK  O^ome  uf  thcbc  ^r.dnlng  prograuiii  might  bo  iuteuijive  and  uf  5>l»urt 
duration,)    '       .  ^  }  . 

4.  Provision  fpr  int<in.sl\;e  occmmtional  guidanco  and  counseliiig  during  the  last 
ycars)  u£  scIuhA  and  fur  initial  placement  uf  all  btudent.-j  at  I  he  cumplctiuii  uf  their 
tjuhuuling.  iPlaceuient  mlght^be  in  a  job  ur  in  puj>t  dCLuiulari  occupational  truia 
iiig.  Placement  ijhuulU  be  acLvmpllshcHl  in  cuuperatiuu  with  api»ruprlate  etupluy 
ment  services,  manpower  agencie^,.etc.) 

Provision  for  the  grantee  or  contractor  to  carry  the  program  on  with  support; 
from 'regular  funding  sources  after,  the  ternilnallun  of  the  Federal  abrfl&tancv 
under  Part  D  o^C  P.L,  JKKJTC,  ^(^Fede/al  assistance  under  Part  D  cannot  exceed 
three  years.) 

It  is  apticlpated  that  other  program  emphases  may  be  highlighted  in  future 
fiscal  years,  J. 

J^'inanetiil  cotmdvrutMU.—  ViXQQt  grr.:;t^  aml/'or  cuntnttts  will  be  aw.irdcil  In  » 
each  State  ui)  to  theJimit  of  funding  available  foe  the  CvnmiU^lunev'a  u.se  lu 
that  Stattf^as  allotted  under  Part  D  pf  P.L.  m-Zliu  Fot  Hscal  yoar  1070,  it  Is 
aivticipated  that  the  aiiiount  available  fui  thu  CummU^^Umor's  use,  for  grantb 
ur  cuutracfs  in  each  tState  vUll  range  f  rum  $1U0»0C0  io  $-00,000,  Since  c.xempjar.v 
pruject.*>  w'iU  u^utiiiy  require  fyub.stantiai  linauthvl  reouuiX'e&,  LOnblder.itiua  ^.^Uuuhl 
be  ^Iven  to  in  cor  imr  a  ting  lundb  ffuni  a  variety  of  v>onrce^,  i>uch  a^  trauj^fer  fumU 
under  Part  IJ,  Cuujieratlve  Vocatlunal  ,Ed,uiatlon  fundi,  under  Part  0,  AVurk 
Study  funds  ululer  Part  IJ,  and  fu.als  from  State  and  local  sources.  Funds 
allotted  tu  the  6?ates  for  exemplars  {uugranis  under  a  ^tatc' plan  nm^  he  cuni 
hined  with  the  Cunlmi^siunl^f's  i;raut  or  contract  funds  intu  a  slnjilv  pa  it  I) 
project,  UeuornUj,  pruiM)sali»  wliltb  feature  a  sKlllfi^tl  cuuibinlng  uf  scv,eral  types 
of  funding*  Mfuelm'ed  aiuund  tha  central  frauiewurk  uf  a  Parti)  grant,  will 
he  viewed  vv'flh -special  favor, 

Apitlicatwn  piom/a/fv*.- -During  fl.-jcal  jear  1070  the  cutuff  date  for  receipt  ^ 
of  propu.'^als^wlll  he  January  1,  107O,  PropoVals  Uiust  he  i^rtpared  and  yuhndttud  , 
in  accordant e  with  tlie'  puliUcatlon  entitled,  Manual.  Instruction.'?  r.::(l  I*ro-  , 
uctlures— KxcDiDlary  Prugrnnis  ami  J'ruject.'?  in  V»>catiunal  Education.*  Pcvsons 
jireparlng  pn^Hisnls  shuuUI  cousjuit  with  representatives  <if  their  State  IJuard 
fi»r  Vucatlomu  Kducatlun  regarding  s<iurces  of  sui»i»UMueiitary  Xundlng  and  cii-  , 
ordination  with  uther  vucatio'nal  educattun  progran»s  and  activities  In  the  State. 
Completed  proposals  aix>  tu  he  snhmitted  tu  the  U.3.  Office  of  Education.  ^vUh 
copies  furnislud  simultanetmsly  u  the  appUcahle  State  Board  for  VucatKnal 
Kduintion,  Xho  >State  Roard  will  review  each  iiroi>ui>*il  and  may,  within  a  iicriviH. 
of  si.xty  days,  disapprove  an>  proposal.  AM  propt«jal*i  nut  disapproved  by  the 
State  Boards  will  he  revlevved  hy  the  U,S,  Offiee  of  Kducatlon,  on  tJie  In^is  of 
analysis  by  .speelally-constltuted  ri  vlevv  hoards  eonipu&ed  mainly  of  knowledge- 
able i>r^ctl  I  loners.  The  jevlcw  will  take,  lutu  consideration  suuh  factors,  among 
other.s  as,  (1)  tho  potential  uf  the  i)roposal  for  contrlhutlug  signiftcantly  ^o 
tho  accomplislunVnt  of  tho  puriwse  of  Part  D  of  P.7..  00- 57(5 »  (2)  the  i?oundnes.s 
of  the  pruposetl  jdan  of»  operation ,  (3>  the  adeiiuac.v  oi  the  personnel  and  facll- 
<  itles  available  for  carrying  uut  the  proimsal.  and  {  U  the  pr^lpo^fa^s  econumlc 
elllehMuy.  State  Bua»d.s  and  applicants  will  be  nulifletl  uf  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval uf  each.proiiosal,  aiid  granU>  ur  cuntracts  will  bo  negotiated  with  thuse 
applicant^:  vvhosv*  proposals  nrf*  «npr^vMa       "  - 

Not The  above  is  iiased  upun  the  asMimptlon  that  fand.^  will  he  appriiprlated 
hy^tho  Congress  to  activate  thhs  program  during  fiscal  year  1970, 


^  PEr.VlSVAlK.NT        IlKAMn.  KnUC.\TIOX.  AND  WEUWRK.  OFFICE  Op  KUl  i..viiu:V, 
IttJKR.VU  OP  AUL^LTi  VOCATIONAL,    A^iU   TKCIIMCAT.  KdUCATION 

y  ^  AU0U8T  28.^1072,  ( 

Sent  hy  / Hohort  "M,  'WorthlnKton.  Associate  Conimi.'^Sloner,  Bureau  of  Adul|, 
^Vciltional,  and  Technical  Education.  *  r| 

Sent  to .  Hjxeeutivc  <)p«'orK  of  Stattj  hoards  for  vucatlonal  education,  State  d| 

rectors  oJ^ocathjiMtfcdn cation,  *  e 
Subject:  Pollc^Twiper— AVTIv  V72—0— Highlights  of  provisluns  for  exmudary  ^ 
education,  projects  In  vocational  education.  ' 


♦CooU»^-ft'f  the  ptiMlcrttlon  may  be  obtained  by  wrltln;;io.  Hlvlslon  of  Yoc.itlwnal  and 
Technical  Kducatlon,  U.S.  omce  of  Education',  Wftsblngton,  I>,C.  20202. 
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IninnluCtMu — ihc  Ijureau  of  Adult,  Vucatlunal,  and  Tccbnkal  KduoaUon 
udmliuftri  r-i  tliu  v.\cniplai\v  jiio^ramb  and  iirojccto  uiukT  thu^Vucatluital/fSdu  , 
ctitiuu  Al  t  in  illG«i»  no  nmundcd  lo  tin*  Vucailun  Kducatlun  Ana^ndmt'Uts  m  ll)(»S 
U'ublic  Law  iH>-5fO>.  iJiiuct  luuuVeUU  ijupport  U-furai?>hai  tuv  uj^eniilury  i,ruj- 
ects  by  tnu  l.\5>»  CummUtoiumjc  uf  Edncatiun  umlct  ^Section  142<c)  of  Pait  1)  ot 
the  Act. 

The  iairi«»N(\s  of  eXQaiplao  irrugrams  and  projects  ari*  lu.  (a>  crc*uttj  lirldiici>  - 
butwfcii  Mhoi.i  and  umiing  a  U\ing  fgr  puling  puuplo  wbu  arc  still  ia  «chuvjl, 
who  ha\c  l^tt  ;sLhuul  c|thcr  by  graduation  or  bj  Urupping  out,  ur*  who  arc  in 
pust-Accondaf.\  priigraais  uf  \ocjitlunal  pa*paratluij ,  (b)  prun»ute  cuupcratlun 
betttci'ii  publK'  cdu\.atiua  and  luanpuwcr  agonclcs,  and       broaden  uccupatKmal  . 
abpirutiohs>  and  upi>urtnnltie^  tvx  youths,  with  apodal  ca4plia.^ib  given  tu  ^tnith.i 
.who  lu4\o  acadcnnc,  ^uciuccuuoinlc,  or  other  Madicaps.  rro\iijiun  is^tu  bf'nauK* 
fur  the  partitipatiun  of  students  enruUed  in  pri\atc  non  prollt  schooli>.  The 
projects  ai^  tu  be  coaductert  under  grants  or  contiav.U  awarded  by  the  U.S. 
Culunll^4^lilller  uf  Edueatli*n,  in  accordance  w^Uh  the  pru\  Isions  uf  Tail  D  «-'f  tliu 
Act  and  w  itij  tlie  npirflLal^le  .Fedtral  ReguUitimis.  Eligible  <ijpplicivutii  luaj  ln- 
cl'nde  local  educational  agencies,  States  Boards  fur  Vucatiunal  Kducatloii,  arul  . 
puDlic  and  privj^tc  agencies,  institutions  or  organlwitlons.  i 

Xatnrc  of  ;>rijcc?«.— Excniplary  projects  reprcscHts  bridge-lad Idlng  clTurts 
liet\\ei»n  re^search  and  de^elupnient;  work  un  the  one  hand  and  actual  upcratiun.i  in 
school  jjCitlng.^  un  th(vuther  baud.  E.xomplaiy  projects  will  not  InvuUe  urlginul 
res<earcli  anil^de\clupnK;ntJtl  activities  but  will  be  based  i»pun  prlur  resoarch  and 
ik'vcloiuninK  The>  will  be  limited  tu  what  research  has  already  shown  will  worU, 
Xh(>R'fore.  c.xeniplary  projcnrts  should  have  a  high  probafflUty  of  sufcess.  They 
.shiiuld  cuh^ritutfj  a  ti:^insitiun  of  research  llndiagb  and  dcNelupmcntal  e(r^>rts  to 
.program  opera tions.  '  y 

FocHJi  for  fimd  year  lO'iS. — fu  order  to  achic^'C  nuixiraum  impact,  the  funds  . 
avallalde  fur  llscal  year  197S  w^ ill  be  focused  on  projects  which  Include  a  .^tron^  i  . 
guidance  and  cuunscllng  emphasis  and  which  cumblnc,  in  une  upcratiuhal  set*  *v/| 
ting,  all  of  the  foUowhig  comiwncnts:  "  *  .        »  ^« 

1.  Prograu»s  designed  to  increase  the  self  awareness  of  oach  student,  to;de\t*lui> 
in  t-acli  student  favorable  attitudes  about  the^  personal,  .^OLial,  and  ecunuihfli 
4>lsnlllcancc  Of  work,  and  to  assist  each  student  in  developing  and  practicing  ap- 
proprlato  career  decIsIou<makIng  skills,  • 

2.  Truprams  at  the  elementary  school  levi*l  deslgmnl.  to  increase  the  career 
awareness  uf  students  in  teruib  uf  the  broaU  range  uf  optiun^  oi>eu  tu  them  in 
the  world  of  work.  .  ^  * 

X  rrugmms  at  th^  junhir  high  level  or  middle  school  Icwl  dv.sl^^ned  t(»  proUde 
career  orientation  and'  meaningful  exploratory  experience  for  stndents. 

4.  Programs  at  grade  levels  10  tlitough  14p designed  to  provide  job  prepa;atIon 
in  a  wide  variity  of  uccupational  areas,  with  ^pecIal  empha&Is  un  the  utllizailoU 
of  work  e^pericnct?  and  coupe ratl\e  education  opportunities  f»ir  all  studcuts. 

Piograui?*  de^lgned  to  insure  the  placement  »f  all  exiting  students  la  cither; 
(a)  a  jub.  Khj  a  post-sejcundnry  occupational  program,  or  {^)  a  bacealaiueate 
procranu  *     .  « 

Kaeh  pniject, may  be  designed  for  a  duration  of  up  to  Ihree  year.<i,  with  the 
.understanding  that  only  the  llrst  12  months  of  activity  will  he  supported  with 
flscid  >ear  1073  fuiuls.  Support  for  the  proposed  .second  and  third  years  of  each 
project  will  be  dependent  aipuu .  (a)  satisfactory  pr«,;ri..,.s  In  tlu  anpleiiientatlon 
of  the  earlier  4»tagrs  th-i  project,  and  (h)  appropriation  of  Section  li-(c) 
funding:  for  fi*?cal  years  1074  a!»d  1075. , 

Financial  ron.iiderufionJJ.— DlrcMit  grants  and/or  contracts  will  be  avvanled  in 
eacl»  State  up  to  the  llndt  of  funding  nvall(ibln  fiir  the  T.S,  CwiinnUAhmcr  uf 
FJdnratinn  to  use  in  that  State  as  allotted  under  Siction  142 ic)  of  Part  n,t>f 
Pniilic  I'Uw  f)0-57C.  The  approximate  FY  1073  frlloeatioa  anticipated 'for  each 
i^iaie  is  ImUcatcd  on  the  atiada'd  talde.  The  table  al.»o  ^hiiws  the  mlnlnmai  uun»- 
iier  oi  prujett-i  to  ho  supported  la  »-ach  State  and  the  annual  funding  le\cl  an- 
ticipated for  eaih  project.  Since  vomprehtu.>i\ e  c.ttiuplary  priijects  rcHp4^re 
snbstaJdtal  Onaocial  resonnes,  conslderattou  .should  be  given  J n  the  project  de- 
j>fgi»  ti»  Ihe  possible  coordination  \vUl»  reles«int  prognun.>  .iupp*?>Tted  fn»ni  utl»cr 
.sources,  Sjieh  other  sources  might  Include  Parts  B,  G,  and  H  of  tlio  VocatUiua^ 
I^huatiiui  Amendments  oj  Itavs,  approiirinto  tiih.>  t  f  tJu'  nimuntary  and  Stu*- 
ondarj  Educi^tion  xVet  and  the  Edacatlon  Profe&slons  Dev  cUiP meat  Act,  and  State 
and  looai  funds.  ' 

.  APPLWATro^'  PI^OCRDrJiE^:  Fc^r  iiscal  year  j073,  the  cidoft  date  for  re- 
ceipt of  proposals  will  be  D*.cen»ber  10,  10T2,  (Snbi  ii^Nion  iuu%t  Ik'  pi>^tioarUed 
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no  later  jltaii  Docimber  lU.)  Proposals  must  be  i»n'p:iri-il  ami  ^siUuuitti'd  in  ai- 
cordance  with  the  MiWi'^atitHi  latltled.  Manual.  Iii.struvtiun.s  ami  l'ryoeUuri>— 
Kxoaiplary  Program^  njul  Prujecth  in  A'ocatlonal  Kaucation,*  Per^iais  lueiMr- 
Ing  proposals  shonUl  cun.-^ult  with  repi:eiMjnlat>\e:>  of  HK-ir  »Slate  Board  for  \  ue;i- 
tlonal  Kdaciition  in  regard  to  project  desl^;n,  prior  rv^-ardi  and  de\elupnijL-nt/ 
work  upon  which  tlie  project  atMixIties  might  he  ba.-til.  and  potential  euurdina- 
tion  of  tlu;  project  a<.Ji\itie.s  with  other  \oeatUmal  eduiaUoh  pror^:an^^  ia  tin- 
immediate  ijeograiduc  area  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  t  onipIeUd  i»njpo.saiN  are 
to  he  submitted  to  the  Bureati  of  Adtilt,.  Vocational,  and  Xeeluiieal  Kdaealion  of 
the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Eau(;j>ilion.  with  copiei  furni^^led  siiaultam(»u>l,v  to  the  apidiv 
cnblo  State  Board  fur  Yoeatiuual  Kdncatlon.  The  State  Board  will  review  eaeh 
proposal  and  may.  witifin  a  period  6f  sixt.\  da\  n  disappcoM^  anj  propo>al.  All 
prol»o.sal.M  not  disapproved  K\  tlic  State  lioard.s  will  be  re\ii^\ed"lt>  the  U.ri.  ()lhce 
uf  K(Juc«ati6n.  The  re\iew  vsdl  taU*  into  eoiKside ration  isiuh  faitor.s,  anum?;  utlu  rs, 
a«.  (1)  the  potential  tlu'  prupo^al  for  coutribnlinj;  >ii.niilii'aistlj  to  theaeconi- 
pUshment  of  tlie  pnrpo.ses  of  Vart  1)  of  IM..  570,  (2>  the  respon.>i\etie.s.s 
the  p;'oposal  lo  the  .'<ulKstanti\e  requireinentN  outlined  tinder  tocn.s  for  Fi>eul 
Year  IW  on  pajrop,  the  Mauidness  of  the  propo>ed  plan  if  operation;  i-i) 
the  adeipiacy  uf  tiic  pei-^onnel  and  faeilitie.s  a\,iilahlo  for  earrjJuj;  out  liu-  pro- 
posal:  "and  (o)  the  p^opo.s^^^  eeiaiymlc  eflitienc,\'?NS(ate  Boards  and  applu<ini.> 
will  ho  nolitieil  of  tiie^'O.snlls  of  the  re\iew,  and  j:rant.>  or  eontracl.s  will  be  ue;;o- 
tinted  with  those  applit  nnt5?  w  liose  proposals  are  ^eleeled  for  support. 

Nim*^  The  above  bs  contiiiuent  ujion  fund&  lieini:  oppropnatinl  b\  the  ('oatrce>N 
tosnpporl  SccUon  M2(f  >  aetivitie.^ during  iiscai'vear  Ih?:?. 

Attaehmeut  :  (TalHeJ). 

TABLE  1.  /hNTICIPATLD  SUPPORT  FOR  EXLMPLARt  PROIEC.TS  IN  VUi^ATiONnL  iWCATlON  FOi^  fISCU  YEAR 
is;).  \}Um  SEC.  I42(0  of  PT.  O  of  public  UW  90-576 

ALLOCATION  BY  STATES     -  ,  < 


Stitc 


Afiiona.  , 
Af Kansas _y 
.  Colorado 
Connecticut.  - 
OtI  aware 

Di^Uict  of  Columbia. 
Georgia      ,  . 
Hawaii  1.  ,    ,  . 
Idaho 

Illinois.-  .  -  .  .  . 
Indiana  . 
lowi.  . 
Ki»njas     .  » 
Konlutky  - 

Mvne.  O    -  .- 
Matytana... 
'Micnifan  >  . .  .  . 

-Mmouri-  - 
Montana  . 
Nebmk3 
^evida  -  .  \, 


To»al  sec. 

142(c) 
jundins; 

antici- 
p5ted  fof 

ftK.4l| 

yeif  1973 


Max), 
number 

of  DfOp 

ects  to  be 
pottod 


$U0.208 

m.Aiz 

123.372 
125.546 
121 990- 
135.358 
IW.925 
IOi.512 
1M.780 
'mj9^\ 
110.676 
I72,?9i 
2S9f8S8 

131,741 

153. 9S9 
112.985 
:n  7c J 
12^,372 

159.153 
110.^^99 
119.621 
«  !0S,338 


Antici- 
pated 

3nnu3l 

Hindinc: 
level 
iot  f^h 

project 

sisojzos 

IW.47i 
123,372 
128.545 
128.999 
136.358 
106.  ?2S 
I0a.5i2 
164.780 
111,397 
110.676 
I72.W. 
129.934 
138,955 
I31V74I 
145.014 
53,959 
112.985 
149.729 
124.372 
135.348 
I59M53 
110.099 
119.621 
105.333 


Statt 


New  Mexico  . 
NofthCatoti(;a  . 
rio(th*Oakot?.,«  - 
OhiQi 
Oklahoma. 
Orfg^n 

Pe^nsylvani? » 
Rhode  <$lan1  . 
South  Carotioa 
South  OAkct) 
Tennesw,,. 
Ttxas»  , 
Utah.  . 
Vofinont 
Vufhb 
V/a$hiti9ton  . 
WestVlfslnia  . 

V/yoming. 
ATneiican  Samoa*. 
Guam.     .  -  . 
Puerto  R»co  .« 
Tiu:tte;ntOfy 
Virgin  bhnds. 


Totilsfc.  M;ixi- 
I42(c>  mum 
♦  (iindmi  numl^ff 

p?tM for'  ectsloho 
f.scal  :up- 
year  1973  poaetJ 


115.581 
173.  OOi 
109.378 
431. 8S7 
133,472 
127. 845 
i<6.8?5 
111.  253 
U0.r7t 
109.810 
152.94? 
4&4.40I 
115.581 
IC5,626 
153.770 
146.024 
I2l 

m  761 

'  2.112 

t.m 

217.  «85 
6.857 
3.753 


AnttctT 
P3ted 

2nnu?l 

fundin;; 

level 
for  «ich 

proiecl 


U5. 581 
I7XC03 
109.378 
144.^^2 
133.4/2 
127. 845 
148.  958 
111.253 
140.971 
^  109,810 
152,949 
154.800 
115.581 
105. 62S 
163^770 
|5&?024 
Ua.  681 
117.221 
104.761 
2.812 
•'8. SCO 
I08?992 
6,857 
3,753 


t  hcludes  carry oveif Utah  from  fiscal  yeaTl972.  ^  " 

NatQ.  Beciuse  of  the  ne^es^tty  oi  meetmtiiOntintiation  costs  of  on£oir>r3  y«  t^tojects.  it  is,  r:ot  Anticmatc*]  thai  sec 
142(c)  lunds  m\\  b«  i<aiUt>)e  ai  mitutrnji  new  ptojects  tn  thtSUte^  o(  CihtunHi.  Uoni*.  Mjss*i.h(isetts.  Minnesota. 
HtM  Hampsbirev  Ncm  jer$ty.4n>1  Uqh  Yotk  ^ko)  tu  July  1. 1^73  a  is  expected  that  t^tupo^aiStt^um  these  States  witi  be 
invited    a  Ut^r  ditijn  connection  v;ith  the  f«:cal  year  1974  proiram. 


'r.»ri|j».  nt  tlu>  iiulilieuthui  mnv  he  ohtrtlncd  urltlnc  tu  the  Hurfau  <»f  Adtilt,  \uiMtltiiiitl, 
 '  '   "  "  ■  nil  Ion »  r,K  Ofliio  of  PMucatlou.  \Vnshlncti»n.  I».C.  20202,  ' 
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»  {From  Fuaoral  Ueglster,  Nor.  7, 1D73) 

7 

OHictj  of  rkluciitiou 

[45  cm  PART  .103] 

EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS  IX  VOCATIOXAL  EDliCAXUO^ 

Notice  of  Clusiuj;  Date  fi»r  lU'ceipt  of  Aj)i^licatit;ttvS  ami  Crituria  for  i^i'li'iUoii  of 

Ai)l)Uca«t.s 

Pursuant  to  the  authoritj  'coutaineil  iu  .si?ctlou  142 (c;  of  Part  O  of  thv  -Voca- 
tional Eilacatioii  Act  of  IIMW,  a.s  atnonded*  20  l.S.C  i:i02ic>,  noticje  is  hereby  ^jiM  U 
that  the  CouiaiisbioiVer  of  Kiiucationy  with  tlit  apl^ruval  of  the  Secri'tar.v  of 
Health*  Education,  and  Welfare  proiwses  to  amend  Part  1015  of  Title  I."  of  tlie 
Code  of  Eedural  Re^;umtiouii  by  adding  an  Apiicudix  A  to  lead  n.>  >et  forth  Ik'1on\. 
The  i)rojH):;ud  Apiiend^N  A  would  Loutaln  aikUtioual  criteria  for  iJolcLtiou  of 
atiidicatioub  under  tlie  progniui  of^:?i]iiiK>rt  foi  Exi'iiiidar}  Proiect.<>  iu  Voeatiuual 
EduQatiou.  \  ** 

1.  PrOfjra^n  purpose*  ^eutiou  142 ic.)  of  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  KdnCativju  Act 
of  10(J«',  as  amended,  20  i:?02(c),  provides  for  Fed(;^rally-admnn&terid 
?:rants  for  P^xeniplary  qrojeets  in  \*oeutioual  Kchaatiou.  Tlie  purpooes  oi  thi.^e 
exeuiplary  jiroject.s  are, to.  (aj  Create  hiidgus  hetwecn  school  am!  earnia^  \ 
living  for  youn;;  iH?oide  ^who  are  still  in  :>ehool,  who  have  left  m-IiooI  cltlier  h.v^ 
graduation  or  by  drcpia^^  out.  or  who  are  in  iK>.^t  .secondary  programs  uf  vu<a-' 
tioual^  l)re})anitIoiu  ib>  m'oimHe  cooi)eratIou  hctv^cen  ituUie  eduiiitlou  aial  luau- 
iMiuor  ageneie.^,  aatl  {<^\  broadtu  i<ecui)ational  a^i)irationt>  and  oiiiaiituuitic:^ 
fur  youths,  \\ltli  KiKieial  \t:nipha6i8  gl\en  to  youths  \\iio  ha\e  ucadLinky  .milIof 
economic,  or  other  !iandic;xii>s.  Provhsiou.^  are  made  for  the  ijartiiii^tiou  tif  .^tu- 
ilents  enrolled  in  j)ri\ate  lUoniaodt  mIiouIn  Tiic  i)rojeeti>  are  coi*duttcd  undir 
grants  or  contract**  awarded  l^y  tiie  U.S.  Oviinii.v^loni'r  of  Edueatiou,  ia  accord- 
anee  with  the  i>roVi«sions'.of  PaU  1)  of  the  Aet  ami  wltluthe  apiilieahh'  i\'dl'ra^ 
Uepdatlon.  (la  CFR  Part  10:^ ^  KligibUi  aiailicants  nia.\  include  lou^l  eduva 
tlounl  rtgenclc*^,  State  Boards  for  ^*oLatiunal  Kduration,  and  laiblic  and  lai^atv 
agvucloh,  iastitutiouji  or  organuatiiats.  Tlie^c  vxeuiiilary  laojecj.N  riiav.cut^ 
bridge-huUdlng  e^^ort^  butysccu  reMureii  and  dcvituiauent  work  ou  (h<'  t  tu  hand 
ami  actual  operations  iu  .scliool  >etlings  on  ttio  oilier  hand.  ENeniiihir>  iToj<xl.>  do 
not  iavqlvo  original  rm*arch  aiid  de\i'lol)iuental  nLti\ itie.^  !ait  are  li.i.sed  ai<wu 
prior  research  and  de\elopuieut.  Xiicj  cont^titute  a  tiaa.-jAUou  of  ri^eareli  lludinA^ 
and  (lovelopnientnl  efCort.s  to  program  oiierations. 

2.  liCguJttiions  and  crjitcria,  Re^nUitions -relating  to  the  ada^iii^^traUon  of  the 
o.xoniplary  projects  program,  imder  Part  I)  ot  tU<  Vocational  Edui-atiuu  Ait 
id  11)03  are  Contained  iu  aS  CFR  Part  103.  (See  par^icnlarij  ^5  CFU  miil  27.) 
Specific  criteria  for  tlie  review  of  appUeatioHss  j^ubuiitted  to  tho  Com;i4i.>sioiu;r 
of  Education  under  tlie  pcograni  are  contained  in  CFR  103.2.^  Ccrtaip  <Uangv.^ 
In  the  regulations  in  Part  103  have  re<!cnt]y  been  proposed  In  a  ijotlcv  vl'  1^>*'>- 
po.«=:eil  rulemaking  published  in  38  FR  10380,  April  20,  1073,  relating  to  ftuucral 
■ili^val  ami  adtnlnl^trative  i)ro\iiNious  for  all  OE  programs.  Tlu'sv  ^^neial  regi,d<^* 
tioh.s  , contain  geui'ral  criteria  for  the  r.o\ie\v  of  applications  undi  r  Ofllce  j<.<f 
Education  project  type  i)n>granu$  (-JS  CFR  100a,26).  Wlicn  thc.\  liccoiue  lhia/l\ 
effective,  these  regulations  will  alsu  bo  applicable  ttj  the  program  undtr  Part,?). 

In  addition  to  the  critorla  for  rv*vlew  of  applications  already  pulillslieil  in;tl4e 
Fkdkrai,  RbtiiSTKis,  as  described  al)ove,  It  is  ^iroposod  that  the  priorities  sit 
fortJi  in  the  proposed  Appendix  A  to  the  regulation  ia  Ja  CFR  P.art  103  wjill  U* 
ai>plleahle  In  connection  *\ith  tlio  revle\\  of  appllcatioiis  for  new  prujfLt.\  to  lie 
aw*ardod  In  fiscal  year  10T4  under  Part  V.  *  /  . 

Interested  persons  are  iaviti'd  to  submit  written  qonuucnts,  suggesuons,  <»r 
objections  regarding  the  proposed  priorities  to  the  Division  of  V«icatloiujl  Edma- , 
tlon  Research.  i:«S.  Ofllce  of  Education,  7th  and  D  Streets  SW..  Ra<>n»  50r»l- 
ROR,  Washington.  D.C.  20202.  Comments  recoiveil  in  response  to  ^nis  notice 
will  he  available  for  public  Inspection  at  the  abo\o  ofiicc  9n  >ronda5>  tliroogii 
Fridays  iHJt^veon  S:30  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m.  AIT  relevant  material  iecel\od  on 
or  before  No\*ember  27,  1073.  will  bo  consldore<k  •  / 

3.  ^nbmU,^ion  of  aj) plication.^.  Notice  Is  hereby  given  tlmt  tlie  U.S.  Couiini.^- 
.sioncr  of  Education  ha«  cstabli.slieU  December  10,  1073,  at*  the  fiiyl  closing  date 

/ 
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for  rfcuii#t  oi  Am^uI  juar  1071  applications  troia  flie  State:*  of  Florida,  Minne- 
sota. North  Qirullua,  i'lierto  Rico,  the  \iv^Ui  IMaiids,  mai  the  *Xx\iiit  Territory 
of  the  P«icifie  I^lamU  for  grrfntii  for  ExcUiplar^  rmjeeU  in  Vocational  Educa-  , 
tiOM.  ^  ) 

Aiiplications  iniii^t  be  prepared  anfl  feubinitted  iu  aecordance  with  histruc- 
tion»>  and  furai-s  .uhkii  maj  he  obt,amed  froin  tl|e  appropriate  Uegional  Ollice 
of  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Kducatiun,  Appllcantii  from  Florida  and  North  Carolina 
fchunUl  retjiue>t  iiidtrnetiuni^  and  form.s  froiu  U.S.  Oflice  o£  Kdncation,  Regioiial 
Offiee,  Uooui  550.  50  be\onth  Street  XK.,  Atlanta,  Ceyrijia,  30323.  Al»plieants 
from  Mhme.'juta.  bhou^l  address,  their*  requests  tu  U.S.  Ofliee  of  Kdncation, 
Rejjiomd  0%ey  -300  Wacker  Drive,  Chioa«i),  Illinois  COCOC.  Applicants  from  . 
Puerto  Ilicu  a^id  .tJie  Virgin  Ibland.s  Miould  addrei>.»5  their  minebts  to  U.S.  Ollite 
of  Kdueatiou,  Begiunal  Utfice,  Federal  Building.  -G  FtHleral  IMaza.  Xew  Yoik, 
Xe\\  Xork  10007.  Applicants  from  the  Trust  Territuiy  of  the  Pacilic  Lslands 
ahoiihl  addrei>s  tJieir  retinests  to  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education,  Regional  Oflice,  50 
Fulton  Street,  Sap  Francisco,  California  0410:?. 

Completed  appj^lcations  are  to  l)e  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Regional 
Ollice.  \Yith  a  cop>'  furni.shed  slmnUaneoasly  tu  the  aiJplicahle  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  Th\i  State  Board  will  /bvle^^  each  application  and 
mas,  N\ithln  a  period  of  sixty  da>s,  dlsapproNc  aaj  application.  All  applic«itiuns 
are  not  dii>approvea  by  the  State  Boards  Nvill  be  eligible  for  review  by  the 
U.S.  Oflice  of  Education.  ,  • 

Direct  gOi"^i*  *>r  contracts  are  awarded  in  each  State  up  to  the  limit  of  fund- 
ing available  for  the  U.S.  Conuuissloner  of  Education  to  use  in  that  State  as 
allotted  uinler  section  142(c>  of  Part  I>  of  the  Act.  The  approximate  alloca* 
tion^i  anticipated  for  initiating  new  grants  during  fiscal  jear  1074  are .  $180,500 
for  Florida,  $155,700  fur  Minnesota.  $230,000  for  Nortii  Cnrolintv,  .$277,000  for 
Puerto  RSeo.  $4,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  $7,G00  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  I«l.uids.  In  all  other  States  and  Territories,  the  flkal  jear  1974 
funds  are  belnj;  -usid  to  meet  the  continuation  costs  of  ongoing  three  year 
'projects: 

^Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  Program  Number  13.502,  Exerap' 
larv  Projects  in  Vocational  Education.) 
Date:  October  10, 1073. 

Joux  prriNA. 
17.S.  Commhsionc}'  of  l-jducation, 

Appro\'Al:  November  1,  1073. 

FUANK  CAnLUCCI. 

A^tinf;  Secrviari/  of  Ucaliliy  Educai,ion,  and  Welfare, 


AppBXnix  A— ExEMruvuy  Projectts  in  Vocational  Educatiox 
Additiokai*  CniTKntA         v  ^ 

In  the  making  of  av\ards  from  funds  a\  ailable  for  the  program  (in  the  additli^n 
to  consideration  of  the  crljeria  in  45  CFR  103.25  and  100a26(b))  priority  will 
be  uiven  to  prujeetb  wiiUh  include  /i  strong  guidance  and  eomnjeling  emphasis 
and  whleh  involve  In  one  operational,  setting  a  coordinated  set  of  activities 
designed  to  ci  rry  out  all  of  the  following  purposes. 

a.  Tu  increase  the  self  awareness  of  fach  student  to  devch»p  in  each  .student 
favorable  attitudes  about" the  personal,  social,  and  econouiic  significance  of  work, 
and  to  a.ssist  each  student  in  developing  and  practicing  appropriate  career 
decisionmaking  skills.' 

h.  To  increase  the  career  awareness  of  students  at  the  elementary  school  Iciel 
In  terms  of  the  broad  range  of  options  open  to  them  in  the  world  of  work. 

c.  To  pr*>vide,  at  the  junior  high  or  middle  School  le\el,  career  oricJitallon  ami 
meaningful  exploratory  experiences  for  students. 

d.  To  provide,  at  grade  levels  10  through  14,  job  preparation  in  a  wide  ^^^ricty 
of  occuiwitional  areas,  with  .special  emphasis  on  lnno\atUe  approaches  to  the 
pro\  i.slon  of  work  experience  and/or  cooperative  opportunitii  ;?  for  all  .sUjd<  nU, 

c.  To  insutfe  the  placement  of  all  exiting  students  in  either:  (1)  A  Job,  (2) 
a  post.seeondary  occupational  program,  or  (3)  a  baccalaureate  program. 

T2O^ui.C,'qS0:i;  1303(a).)    *    *  ^       '*      /  ' 

Bach  projcft  may  be  designed  for  a  durati^iu  of  up  to  three  years,  wlfli  fhe 
undtr.standing  that  only  the  first  12  months  of  activity  will  be  supported  with  . 


fiscal  year  19T4  fiuiil».  Sui*iiort  for  the  propu^jed  .^ec^>iid  and  third  jiars  uf  each 
project  ^yill  be' dependent  uputi  a\ailabllit>  of  apprupria^ii>iio  aud  .Niti>t*actury 
progress  In  the  implementation  vt  the  earher  itagt*  uf  the  pruj^et.  Sin^.t  com- 
preUeiisiv'e  exemiilary  i>roject:s  w.ill  reqnire  ftubituntial  lliiannal  re:juiif<.v» 
hlderation  should  beghen  lu  the  project  design  tu  tlie  pusMble  cuorUiaaiioi.  rtUk 
relevant  programs  supported  from  other  sources.         ^     '  ^ 

(20  U.S.C.  1301.)    •  .  *  • 

[FR  I)0C.73^^72i  iMled.ll-a-73;S:43  am] 


(From  Federal  Ueglstc'r,  Jan.  2, 1070] 
Office  of  Education 
[Jo  CFK  1>ART  103] 
t     EXEMPLAlir  raOJECTS  IN  ^ VOCATIOXAL  EDUCATIOX 
Addltional  criteria  for  selection  of  applicunt.s  for  fi.scal  year  1075 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  section  142(e)  uf  Phrt  D  ift  the  Vuta- 
tloual  Education  Act  of  1003,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  1302<c)  >,  notice  i-.  hereby 
given  tliat  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  appru\al  of  tiie  i:iv».ictai\v 
of  Health,  Kducntion,-  and  Welfare,  imopuH^s  to  ainen^l  Part  103  uf  Title  40  of 
fhc  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  by  revising  Appendix  A  to  read  a.>  .vet  forth 
below.  The  proposed  revised  Appendix  A  would  contain  addlUdnal  criteria  for 
Kele<:tion  of  a{Ji>licationi7  mitler  thje  i/rogram  uf  :juppurt  fur  Ilxeinpiar.v  Projects 
in  Vocational  Education  for  llscal  year  1975. 

A.  Program  purpose^  (1)  Section  li2  (e)  of  Part  D  uf  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  ot  1003,  as  aincmled  \iO  r.S.C.  1302(i;) pru\ iiles  fur  federally  .idministeml 
grants  and  contracts  for  Kxemplary  Prujects  in  Vocatiunal,Educatioji.  Tlie  pur- 
poses of  these  exemplary  i»rojects  are  to.  (a>  create  bridges  betweea  *chuul  and 
eariilr.*?  a  living  fur  young  iHJople  who  ai*e  still  in  schuol,  whu  ha\e  left  .^thuul 
either^y  grmUmtlun  or  by  drupping  uut.  ur  whu  arerin  poj,t:jccondar.\  prugnims 
Of  voclittomCl  preparation :  (b)  prumotc  cooperation  between  puWiv  cdaeativwi 
ami  UianpOAVur  agencies;  and  (c)  hruadea  vHjeupatiunul  a:jpiratlun.>  aiul  oppur- 
tmiitles  for  yoptlis,  with  special  emphasis  gl  en  to  jouth;^  whu  hau^  acadeiidc, 
soeloeeunomlc,  or  other  handicaps,  (d>  pru  hie  fur  the  participAliun  in  the 
program  of  studt^nts  enrolled.  In  private  nouproflt  schools.  . 

2..pthcr  program  ittfoma'tiotu  (a)  'Xhesc  preji^ts  aire  eunduetod  liiider  grant^T 
or  contracts  awarded  by  the  Cuuunissioncr  of  Education,  In  acconlaniv  wiUi  Uie 
provisions  of  Part  I)  oC  the  Act  and  with  the  applicable  Federal  regulaliiiii:j  (lo 
CFR  Part  103) ,  (h)  Eligible  appllcJjints  niay  Include  local  cdutatioii.il  .igei^cii.i. 
State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education,  aiid  public  and  prisate  agencies*  iti^,titu 
tions,  or  organlmtloas ;  (c)  These  exeUiplary  proJcct:s  reprebcnt  bridging  cffur t^v 
between  research  and  developmont  and  actuaL operations  la  sciiool  .^tiling.-*. 

U.  UcffUlulivn's  and  criteria.  Regulations  relating  to  the  aduiiaifttiation  iif  the 
exemplary  projects  iuo<^ram  imder  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1003  arc  contained  In  45  CFR  Part  103.  (See  particularly  "45  Ch  li  103.Jl-20.i 
SiKJclllc  criteria  for  the  review  of  applications -^ulAnitted  to  the  Cuninii>sioiitr 
of  Education  under  the  program  are  contained  in  Jo  CFR  103.2o.  Ut  nenil  regu- 
lations relating  to  general  llscal  and  adialnlijtrathe  pro\i^itaiii  for  ati  uflRc  uf 
Education  pi^ograius  are  contained  in  45  CFR  Part  lUO  and  10()a.  TUwc  gem-ral 
regulations  contain  general  criteria  for  the  re\iew  of  api>litation.^  uiidir  Utllce 
of  Education  project  ty.pe  programs  <45  CFR  100a.20),  aiid  are  al:jo  applicable 
to  the  program  under  Part  D  of  the  Act. 

C,  Additional  criteria.  In  addition  to  the  criteria  for  rc\iew  of  applicatiunH 
already  publiHlied  In  the  Fkokuai.  Reoistkr,  as  described  abo\c.  it  i.^  i>ropu.M'd 
that  the  aduition.il  criteria  set  forth  la  the  proposed  ie\i.^ed  Ai*pendi\  A  to  the 
regnlathuis  In  45  CFU  Part  103  Will  he  applicable  in  ooniicttiun  ^\i^h  tiie  reMi  w 
of  applications  for  new  projects  to  be  awarded  In  fiscal  year  1075  undt.r  I'nit  J>. 

J).  Written  eomtnenis.  Interested  peri?ons  are  ln\ited  to  siiUiuit,  writtcii  toni- 
ments,  sugge.stioa.^, 'or  ulijections  regardliig  the  proposed  additiyual  u'Koria  to. 
Dlvlsloii  of  R&search  and  Demohstratloii,  U.S.  Ollice  of  Kthuatit/ii.  7th  and 
D  Streets  SW.,  Ri>oni  5002  ROU  3,  Washington,  D.C.  20202.  Commeiit.^  recel\ed 


in  response  to  ^lUs  notice  will  be  a\allnble  for  i)ublic  hispoetiun  at  tUo  above 
address  on  Mondays  through  Fridays  yetwwn  S.30  a.m.  and  1  p.uL  All  relevant 
material  received  not  later  than  February  3, 1075  will  b^eonsUjered. 

(Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistanue  rrogmni  Number  13.502  Vocational 
Education— Innovation)  (Exemplary  Projects  in  Nut-ational  Education) 

Date<J;  September  0,1074.  • 

T.  II.  Bell, 

^  .  l\S.  Cominis-voncr  of  Kdumtion. 

Approved :  December  24, 1074. 

'  OaSPAUW?  WEINBERG  KR. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Appendix  A 

EXKMrLAKY  PROJECTS  IX  \OCVTIO.NAL  EPUtATION-  .VDDITIOMAI.  LRITKRIA  KOR 
1  "  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

A.  J'rwntif  of  Awards.  In  the  granting  of  awards  from  funds  available  for  tho 
program  un^iddUiun  to  cuuMduratiuu  of  the  criteria  iu  45  CFIl  103,25  and  45  Vt  U 
IUUa.20>,  the  Couuuissionur  has  antliuritj  to  gi\e  prioiitj  to  applications  \vhi<h 
rank  Ingli  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria  and  which  propuse  pruj??cts  that  involve, 
in  one  operational  setting  at  the  senior  high  school  luvel,  aU  of  the  foUowmg 
XtMitnres:  o        "  .       ,  « 

a,  A  strong  emphasis  on  guidance,  coan^^eUng,  placement,  and  contiuning 
-  follow-up  servlce.S.  ^  . 

2,  A  coordinated  demonstration  of  the  duster  concept  for  occnpatlonul  propa 
ration,  utilizing  at  least  five  different  occupational  cluster  i)/ograms  whit  h  havp 
been  developed  throjigli  previous  local,  Statv.  and/  ^r  Federal  research  and  devel 
opment  (*(torts.  iXhe  selected  cluster  programs  .should  range  from  tlioso  dealni|C 
with  iiubiic  service  und  hua)au  ser\ice  ocuipatious  thnmgh  tho.se  deaung  with 
r,,aunfacturing  and  construction  occupations.  The  selected  cluster  prognims 
should  be  lmplemeute<l  and  demonstrated  in  such  a  wa>  «s  to  include  a  Ingli  lovol 
of  involvement  of  educational,  busiuessi,  industrial,  labur  and  profc'simia;  nrgam 
zatlons  aiul  instUntlons  both  in  the  classroom  and  In  the  provi.-ifm  of  work  oxporl 
ence  and/or  cooperative  education  opportunUics.)    '  .  ^  ^ 

.3,  Articulation  with  occupational  aw  areuess  and  exploration  programs  in  foenor 
schools  at  the  elementary  and  junior  Idgh  school  lo\els  and  with  wcupational 
preparation  programs  at  both  the  secondary  aad  the  i)0^t  secondary  levels 

In  addition  to  tlie  three  program  requirements  stated  above,  applicants  may 
choose  to  include  strategies  designed  to  f  aniiliu ri>:e  seconda  ry  school  students  wifh 
the  bioad  range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills  are  rciiuired  aud  tho 
Te(iuisltes  for  careers  ia  such  occupations. 

(20  U.S.C.  1301,  in02(c>,  1303) 

n.  I'^nwicial  ^onixes  for  ProjvcU.  Since  comprehensive  cxeniplary  projecN  will 
require  .su!)staiitlal  financial  rcsoiiftcs,  cunsidcnitloii  .should  he  given  in  tho 
projectdesign  tu the  possible  coordiuatioii  with  relc\ant  pr>gniuis  supported  IroiM 
other  sources,  * 

(20  t:.J5.c.iaoi.i;{02(c),  130:5)  • 

C  Api)hcatiOii  Review  Crttcria,  Criteria  w  ill  be  utilized  by  tho  F(ideral  and 
non-Federal  reviewers  In  re\iewing  formally  tmnMuUted  applications  in  fiscal 
vear  10 rr,.  These  criteria  are  coiislsteut  with  4.»  CFR  100a.20  iind  l03.Jo.  F^eg- 
monts  oe  a  segment  of  the  apidicatloii  must  address  each  crltoWn  area,  l^ach 
criterion  area  is  weighted  and  includes  the  maximum  score  that  di|i  be  given  tn 
a  segment  of  an  application  in  relation  to  the  criteria.  The  criteria  ami  maximum 
weights  for  each  criterion  area  arc  as  follows :  '  J 

Majrimum  score:  2S.  Criteria:  (1)  Program  or  Project  Ptirpoae—ThQ  applica- 
tion will  he  evaluated  on  the  extent  to  which  it  relati  s  the  proposed  program  or 
project  to  the  f«)llowing  broad  purpo.ses  of  Hie  Part  1)  pdrtioa  of  the  \  otatlniml 
Education  Amemhueiits  of  IOCS,  I\U  00-570.  ,^  ^,  .«„fi. 

la  J  Tlie  proposed  program  or  projeufs  potential  for  reducing  the  level  of  jontli 

"TllTuVpote^       contribution  to  creating  bridges  between  school  and  jjarning* 
a  living  for  young  people,  to  promoting  cooperation  bctweeen  public  education 
nnd  manpower  agencies,  and  to  broadening  occupational  aspirations  and  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people. 
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<>)  Itsejiiplmsis  oii  sorvim  fur  youths  who  li:ive  auadfiuic,  sucio-econoimc.  or 
otlier  haiidicnps,  ^ 

Its  ^^lovaiice  to  priorit>  areas  in  vouatiuual  eduuatiuii  as  reflected  in  the 
A  oeutional  Education  Aiuendmeuts  of  IOCS,  V.L.  U(Ko76,  and  J  '  » 
(0 )  Its  titiUzatioa  of  luw  approat-hes  or  tested  iiuio\  ation^\  hich  have  enierml 
from  recent  rcsoarch.  •         ,    .  i".ifctu 

(20  U.S.C.  1:501,  l.'502(c),  1C03) 

MtU'imum  !fcore:r2.  (2)  /Vm, //^  a/  ((/^The  appliaitidn  Nvill  lie  evahiatw!  on 
the  i^xtent  to  wiiich  if  pfovides  for  the  following  thro^  compoiHrnts  :  ■  

nn  Uuidauce  Service.s~-inchulhig  testhig,  cimnseling,  plaeeiiieat  and  continu- 
ing follow-up  service.s  as  tliese  relate  to  the  oecnpational  development,  nreDara- 
tion,  UHd  plMceinent  iioed^s  of  the  young  peoide  to  be  servetl,  . 

(h)  OrtMipatioiwI  preparation  throu^'h  couicUnated  cluster  projrrauis^The 
proposod  pro^-ram  or  piojeet  .sliould  utilize  at  ley^t  fne  difterent  occupational 
olustor  pir»grams  tliat  have  Ken  de\elopeil  throni;h  pievious  local,  i^tale,  and/or 
J'.nlTlj;?ri^  clevolopnient  efforU  (aiie  elu^ter  proi;;rams  .elected  sliouhl 

range  from  those  diahiig  with  public  .service  and  huiuan  .service  oeeupatinus 
throiigh  those  Ocahug  \s\tU  luauufaeturing  and  eonbtrnetion  occupations  Tiie 
soiPctod  chistor  pingrnnisslionld  alM>  he  hupluniented  ami  demonstrated  in  sndi  a 
way  n<  ro  include  a  high  level  of  involvement  of  educational,  business,  industrial, 
lahf^r,  ami  prof^yi  mal  orgnnizatiuns  and  Inbtitntions  hotli  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  Prm-isioii  of  work  experience  and/ur  cooperative  education  opportunities.) 

I  ArtH^ulntion-The  appHcanon  should  provide  for  articulation  of  the  cluster 
pro-rams  \yith  exi-*Mig  iir  ongoing  occupational  awjireiiess  and  exploration  pro- 
grains  in  teeder  sdiool^  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels,  which 
Have  alreidy  permU^ed  the  yomig  person  to  reach  a  tentative  occupational  choice. 
In  adduioii.  urnculatum  should  be  provided  with  e.xisting  .secondary  and  post- 
sf  cfnidft>-y  omi:,ati  »nal  l»repaiation  programs  so  th.it  tlie  uilnecesbarv  duplication 
of  prepai  I  tion  activities  is  a  voided  and  the  progress  of  a  young  person,  through  a 
prepar«*h>Ji  smiu.muc  leading  to  job  placement  and/Or  further  education,  is 
lacilitated.  t  ^  » 

JVlion  the  application  inchules  strategies  designed  to  familiarize  sccondarv 
sMiool  students  with  occupations  and  the  .special  sivills  required  for  them  it  wiil 
be  evaluated : 

(a)  On  the  extent  to  which  a  comprehensive  array  of  occupations  is  included, 

(b)  On  the  extent  to  which  the  coverage  of  training  operations  includes 
those  options  at  the  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  higher  education  levels  in 
l>oth  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and  >         ■  t 

(e)  On  the  extent  to  which  a  l)road  range  of  educational,  business,  industrial, 
jahor  and  professional  people  arc  involved  in  the  dt\elopment  and  dehverv  of 
.*^nch  information  to  young  people. 
(20  U.S.G.  1301, 1302(c),  1303) 

Maximum  ,tcore:Z2.  (3)  AVnZ^The  application  should  descrilie  how  th^  need 
for  ihe  project  was  detennhicd,  such  as  what  types  of  .survevs  an<t  analvs^s 
were  performed  and  what  Interactions  took  place  with  students,  parents,  com- 
muHlty,  Imsluess,  industrial,  labor,  and  professional  groups 
(20  IT.S.C.  1301, 1302(c),  1303)  '  ' 

mixh)um  jcorc;28.  (4)  Plan  o/ Opmi/ion-Tlie  npplleatlon  ^^m  he  evaluated 
on  the  exten>.  to  wldeh  It  provides  a  clearMescrlption  of  the  strntcgic>s  wi  c  i 
will  l[>euseil  tomeetthoidenrlihd  ueods.  Including-  ^^"tt^ics  «nicH 

fa)  A  clear  description  of  realistically  attainable.  measurahleohJeetfv.es. 

(h)_  Vrocedures  for  achieving  the  identitied  objectives  uhich  arc  appropriate, 

tiolaredL^^^^^      ^  ^        '  ^^'"''^i'"^  ^^^'""^^ 

A  Idanfev  a  thini  party  evaluation  which  N\ill  nieasure  the  overall  e/Tee- 
tnoiie.<j.s  of  tho  program  or  project  and  will  determine^  tlie  extent  to  nMdch  each  of 
tlio  Individual  objectives  is  achieved,  and  ^ml  lu  ♦  mui  cacn  ot 

Majtimuw  ico;r.-2a  (  I)  (d)  An  adeipiate  management  plan,  including  a  1'RRt' 
chart  or  s()ine  other  cliart  showing  critical  comph^tion  daU%  man  honr.s  hv 
(llijectivel^    *  ^        vesources  to  he  devoted -to  each  of  the  project 

(20  y.S.G,  1301, 1302(c),  1303) 

exSlf  to"vhIcTi?'  application  will  he  evaluated  on  the 
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(a)  Identifies  propused  results  or  end  products  anticipated,  and  I.jw  tliey 
will  be  (IlddOmlnatod. 

(b)  Specifies  the  procedures  that  will  be  used  fvr  making  inaterlal>,  tech- 
niques,  and  other  outputs  resultiug  froin  the  pri^ject  available  tu  all  ihK^v  cun- 
cerned  with  the  improvenieut  u£  vocational  and  technical  ediicaUuii.  aad 

(c)  Lists  specific  steps  that  will  be  taken  by  the  appUcrjit  org.iniz<iticin  to 
eUbure  that  successful  aspects  of  the  program  ov  {irujcct  v\iU  be  iu^urpu rated 
into  vocational  education  programs  supported  with  uther  fuud^. 

.  (20  U.S.g  1301, 1302(c),  1303)  ./„ 

MaJiimum  score:  16.  (6)  Personnd — The  applicatiou  uill  be  evaluated  *in  tlie 
extent  to  yvhicb  the  qualiflcatluns  and  experience  uf  the  persohiitl  are  ai'pn^- 
priate  for  the  proposed  project.  (/"^X^ 
(20  U.'S.C.  1801, 1302(c>,  1303)  f  ^ 

Maximum  score.  08.  t")  l^acilitic*^  md  Equipmcnt~T\\Q  jippUcatiuu  will  be 
evaluated  on  the  extent  tu  which  the  applicant  urgaaizatluii  1j»l>  cununitted 
itself  to  the  provision  uf  adequate  facilities  and  eauiiiuieut  iie^ci'i>.'>ar>  the 
success  of  the  project. '        '  *  ^ 

(20  y.S.C.  1301, 1302(c),  1303) 

Maximum  8Corc:  12.  (S)  Cost  cjOTeciivcnew— The  apphcatlun  \\ill  be  evaluated 
on  the  extent  to  which : 

ta)  The  estimated  cost  appears  reasonable  In  the  light  uf  anticipated  resuUs, 

ih)  The  applicant  organization  has  secured  clucumeuted  aohur*mce  of  .>upiHjrt 
froui  other  cooperating  agencies  or  institutions  v\heu  this  ai^iiuars  necib^aix  tu 
the's"f*'*pss  of  tbe  project;  and  "~  — - 

(c)  The  proposed  program  or  project  is  of  sufilclent  scope  to  luake  a  slgnlft- 
cant  contribution  to  the  Improvement  of  vocatiopal  education. 
(20  U.S.C.  1301, 1302(c),  1303) 

Maximum  score:  (9).  In^  addition  to  the  abov^e  selection  criteria.  n*j  prujt^ct 
may  ho  funded  under  Section  142 ^c).  Part  D,  uf  P.L.  00-oTOviiuk%^a  the  follow- 
ing conditions  are  met :  ' 

(a). The  atiplicathia  includes  .suitable  procedures  tu  assure  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  for  the  project  will  nut  |je  commingled  with  Stale  or  local 
funds.' 

(20  U,S,a  1303(b)(1)(C)) 

Mjaximum  ncorc,  (9).  kU)  Proviiilons  are  made  fur  the  genniui*  and  aieaning- 
ful  participation  of  studtnls  eiiruIWd  iii  uonprolU  pn\ate  scbuul.>  in  llie  area 
to  be  served,  when  their  educational  need&  arc  of  tlie  tjiie  the  project  U  designed 
to  meet. 

(c)  The  application  Includes  realistic  procedures  for  coordinating  the  actlvl 
ties  of  the  proiwhud  project  with  other  program.s  and  iiroject.-*  having  tiic  x>anie 
or  similar  purpo.ses  and  vvith  tjie  State  Plau^for  Vi>cational  Kducatloii. 

(d)  If  the  application  is  being  submitted  by  any  t.vpe  of  applicant  urpranlisa- 
tiou  other  than  a  .State  Board  tor  Vocational  Edurnliou  or  aMuml  iHKitation 
ageney»  a  convincing  case  l.s  made  that  Ihe  project  vvindd  reprcftciit  an  e>iH.<lall.v 
signiflcaut  contribution  to  achieving  the  objectives  of  Part  D  of  the  Vucutluaal 
Kducatloa  Auiendments  of  IOCS,  P.L.  90-o7G. 

(20  U.S.C.  1301, 1802(c),  1303) 

(e)  Copies  of  the  application  have  been  snbniltted~to  tiie:approprtnte  State 
Board  it  Vocational  Education  for  its  revU-w.  (The  Cpajuil.-i.sUiuer  will  not 
approve  ani  application  for  a  proposed  program  or  pri;Ject  If  the  State  hoard 
has  uotlfled  the  Commissioner  of  its  dUupi»ro\al  of  .^ach  program  or  project 
within  GO  day.s  of  Its  submission  to  the  State  hoard  by  the  applicant.) 
(20U.S.C.1303(b)(^))  *  

Office  of  Kducatlon 
KXEMP^ABV  PBOJECTS  IX  VOCAO^rOXAL  EDUCATIOX 
Closing  dat'.'  for  receipt  of  applications  fov  the  fiscal  year  ^07o 

.  Xotlce  is  hereby  given  tlmt  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In  Hcctl<m 
142ve)  of  Part  X>  of^the  Vocational  Kdutatlon  Act  {it  1003,  as  amonded,  20 
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U,S.C.  1302(c),  nppllcntiuiiH  arc  being  nqcepted  from  appUcnnts  iu  tlic  States 
of  California,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Ilampbliiie,  Jer^e^,  Xew 

York,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  fXerritory  of  the  Taulic  L^lahiii*  tot 
grants  for  exemplary  projects  in  vocational  education. ^ 

•Applications  must  be  received  by  the  DHEW  Regional  Office  uf  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Educatiou  oxnJfcil^ore  March  7, 1075. 

A.  Applications  sent  hy  maiL  Applicantis  from  Massadnibett.^  .md  New  Hamp- 
shire sliouhl- address  thuir  applioatiuns  to  Director  ut*  ucciipiUiuii.ti  and  Adtdt 
Education,  U.S..  Office  of  Education.  DIIEW  Regional  umce.  J.  F,  Ktianed.v 
Fedenrb  Btiildin^,  Bustrjn,  MTissachtT5m:s  0220^^.  AppHcant.s  from  Xt  \\  YoiK,  Xt-w 
Jersey,  and  the  Virghi  Islands  should  address  their  appllLUtiuiis  to  Director  of 
OccupaUonal  and  Adult  Education,  U.S.  Olfice  of  Educition,  DIIEW  Ite.t^ioual 
Office,  Federal  Building,  2C  Feden\l  Plaza,  Xew  York,  Xew  York  lUOOT.  Appli- 
cants from  Michigan  should  address  tlielr  applications  to  Director  of  OcLni>a- 
tional  and  Adult  Educatiou,  U.S.  Oftice  of  Education,  DIIEW  Regional  Oftice, 
300  South  AVacker  Drive,  32nd  Floor,  Chicago,  Illinois  COCOG.  Applicants  from 
California  and  from  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  racific  I^lajid^  sliould  aadre.ss 
their  applications  to  Director  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  U.S.  Office* 
of  Education,  DIIEW  Keglonal  Ofllce,  50  Fulton  Street,  San  Frajicu^co,  Calil 
fornia  04102.  All  applications  should  be  marked;  Attehtion .  13.o02.  An  apjjlieif 
tlon  sent  by  mall  will  be  cousidered  to  be  received  on  time  by  the  DIIEm' 

-  -Reglonal-Officeif  r  "  ' 
(1)  The  application  was  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  not  luter>  than 
the  fifth  calendar  day  prior  to  the  closing  date  (or  if  such  fifth  calendac'day  is  a 
Srfturday,  Sunday,  orFpderal  holiday,  not  later  than  thejiext  following  bu.siuess 
day),  as  evidenced  \x$  tlie  U.S.  Postal  Service  postmark  on  the  wrapper  or 
envelope,  or  on  the  original  receipt  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service ;  or 

(2/  The  application  is  received  on  or  before  the  closing  date  by  the  mail  room 
of  the  appropriate ;t)HEVr  Regional  Office.  (In  establishing  the  date  of  receipt, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  will  rely  on  tjic  time-date  stamp  of  the  mail  room 
or  other  documentary  evidence  of  receipt  maintained  by  the  DIIEW  Regional 
•Offices.) 

B,  i/tt«d  delivered  applications.  An  application  to  be  Imnd  delivered  must  be 
delivered  to  the  appropriate  DREW  Regional  Office  at  the  address  indicated  in 
paragraph  (a)  above.  Haml  delivered  applications  will  not  be  accepted  l>y  the 
DIIEW  Regional  Offices  after  4:00  p.m.  local  time  on  the  closing  date. 

C.  Program  infor7nation  and  forms.  Applications  nnist  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  instructions  and  forms  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  appropriate  DHE\\r  Regional  Office  at  the  address  inc^icated  la  paragraph 
(A)  above.  '      ^  ^ 

(20  U.S.C.  31302  (c)) 

Simultaneously  with  the  submission  of  an  application  to  the  apprdiriate  l^S. 
Office  of  Education,  DIIEW  Regional  Office,  the  applicant  mwU  submit  a  copy 
of  the  appllcatioa  to  the  applicable  State  board  for  vocatlouoatl  edaeution.  The 
State  board  for  vocational  education  \ylU  review  each  application  and  may, 
within  a  period  of  sixty  days,  disapprove  any  application.  All  applications  not 
disapproved  by  the  State  boards  will     eligible  for  review, 

Direct  grants  or  contracts  are,awarded  Id  each  State  up' to  the  limit  of  funding 
available  for  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edn cation  to  use  in  tlmt  State  as  allotted 
under  section  142Xcj  of  Part  D  of  the  Act.  The  npproxtraate  allocattons  aiittci- 
pated  for  Initiating  new  grants  durfug  fiscal  year  1975  are.  $355,464  for  Cali- 
fornia, $171,505  for  Massachusetts,  $100,000  for,  Michigan,  $100,221  for  Xew 
Hampshire,  $187,053  for  New  Jersey,  $315,734  for  New  york,,$7,5fi3  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of-the-Paeific  Islands,  and  $S^00O  for  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  all  other 
States  and  territories,  the  fiscal  yca^  1075  funds  are  being  used  to  meet  the 
continuation  costs  of  ongoing  three-yphrproject,*?. 

D,  Applicable  regulations.  The  regulations  applicable  to  this  progran*  include 
the  Office  of  Education  General  Provisions  Regulations  (J5  FCR  Part  100a), 
publkshciMn  the  Federal  Regi.sier  on  November  6, 1973  at  3S  FK  n0054'and  the 
Vocational  Educatiou  Regulations,  Parts  CD.  and  I  (45  CFR  Part  103),  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  August  15, 1974  at  30  FR ,20301. 

(20  U.S,C.  1302(c)) 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  The  curriculum  development  progrhm  has  made  a 
unique  contribution  to  \ocational  education.  In  our  part  I  progrum 

52«945— 75--«vol,2  10  ^ 
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the  two  priorities  foi;  fiscal  year  1975  are  the  identification  of  new 
and  emerging  occmnitlonsj  with  curriculum  development  in  these  areas 
itiul  a  survey  of  available  Deijaitment  of  Defease  instructional  matcr 
rials  related  to  vocational  education.  Between  fiscal  years. 1970  and 
1971, 123  curriculum  development  projects  were  funded.  Of  these, 
are  ongoing.  Although  collectively  thet>c  projects  liave  addi-esseil  all 
the  purpo&es  specified  in  the  19G8  amendments,  anust  of  them  can 
be  classified  iu  one  of  seven  eategui  ies:  vucattoital  ijdueation  curri- 
culum ^^ith  an  einpjiasis  on  occupational  cluster's;  career  education; 
cnierging  and  uxpanding  uccujijations  at  the  post!secoiulary  lev;el;  cur- 
Hcidum  for  groups, \\ith  specud  needs;  training  curriculum,  person- 
nel de^elopment,  and  familiariidln^'  teachers  \\ith  cuiriculum  pack- 
ages: natiou^^ide  curiiculum  coordlnntiun  and  exchange  through  a 
p:t\\ork  of  curriculum  labonitorieis  and  surveys  of  available  cur- 
riculum materials. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  fociis  for  a  moment  on  the  topic  dt  evalua- 
tion. A  contract  w;as  awarded  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
part  D  dcuumstration  program.  To  make  this  assessment,  site  visits 
were  made  to  demoubtiatlon  projects  funded  ^^ith  the  coinmisslun- 
ers  share  of  part  D  funds.  Tiio  study  also  gathered  information  o|i 
State  administered  project i>  through  vibits  to  State  departments  gf 
education  \\hcie  infonnation  rtas  collected  ahojit  the  roplicatiou  of 
these  projects,  funding  patterns  and  costs  \\itlun  the  State.  The  hual 
report  for  tins  evaluation  is  due  next  month. 

±  second  study  bv  tlie  National  Acadeiu,^  of  Sciences  L  ti.^fcpssln^r 
parts  C,  D,  and  I  in  aider  to  make  rocouu,iendutiuns  for  future  fund- 
ing strategies.  .  1  . 

The  rvsultft  i;f  ilscsu  cyaluatlun  studies  will  he  used  to  improve  pro- 
gram plajining,  the  utili/ation  of  funds,  program  manu'a:enient  and 
(he  di?M'mln«ti()n  and  implcnunitation  of  the  results  of  tliese  pnj 
grams.  The  findings  of  these  two  studies  should  enable  us  to  furnibh 
\ou  with  better  recomuiendutions  toncemlng  legislative  changes  which  » 
'nnjjlit  he  needed  in  those  pit)grams.  .  . 

In  summary  let  me  ilhtsfrute  a  f*>w  of  the  achievements  of  parts 
C,  D,  and  I  under  the  vocational  educatiou  amendments  of  1008: 

Each  State  has  a /resean  h-C()ordinatinif  unit  which  prox  ides  infor- 
mation on  new  j>rai  tices  in  vocational  eilucation  and  a.-si.-^taacc  In  im- 
ploniontinir  thorn.  . 

Each  S^tiiif^  has  at  least  one  ongoin^x  part  C  pn)ject  v\hith  is  con- 
trihutiuff  now  informaticm  in  one  of  fue  pruuit^  at**as  in  vocational 
cclucatToil.  , 

^  Each  St.^to  has  at  kabt  one  ongoing  part'D  (lem(>n.4ration  project 
in  ea  reoi"  eduoa  tion. 

A  .\Vsteni  of  oirnpatioual  infonuatioii  called  vital  information  for 
edu(*atlon  and  woiht  VIEW,  vva^»  developed  with  fumls  from  many 
States  to  provide  Infornuition  on  microfiche  ahmft  course  ofTerings 
and  Johs  available  in  a  particular  localitv.  ^TEW  projeot.s  are  in  34 
States,  Ova*  7  million  students  are  iccciVhig  information  throu.i^h  itb 
nnitoi'ials.    ^  . 

Eonr  curnruhini 'projeet^s  vvcre  developi?d  in  the  fields  of  hiolnedi 
vol  e([uipment,  electron lethaiiital  teihnology,  la.^er  and  electro  o])tical 
technology.  The.so  curiiculum  materials  arc  Lcing  u.scd  in  States. 
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Two  curriculuin  elfuits  in  .-^uuiirbusineiss  ownership  witlv  an  cm-' 
phuhift  oil  j\(inuritier>,  one  at  the  junior  liigh  ccho^)!  level  and  one  at 
the  adult  level,  are  in  the  testing  plVase. 

Cju-ssettes  to  htly  develop  eniployability  bkilL  for  disadvantaged 
adults  are  in  use  in  urban  adult  basic  education  centei-s. 

In  addition  I  hav  c  copies  of  detailed  descriptions  of  the  most  recently 
funded  project.-^  iii  eat  h  of  thc^bc  piogianift  which  I  vnouUI  like  to  aub- 
-HiiHfoH-he-rei'ordr 


Thank  you  a«,niin  for  the  opportnnity  to  discuss  with  >ou  today  the 
pro^rauis" authorized  lunlor  parts  C,  1>,  and  I  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968. 
1  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  que^tioiis  you  may  ha vc, 
Afr,  iSntox.  (Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Pierce.  ; 
The  items  vou  iiieiltioned  will  be  placed  in  the  subcommittee  files. 
Mr.  SiMONV  Dr.  Robert  Taylor? 

We  will  take  your  testimony*  Tlicn  ^^e  \\ill  l^ave  a  chance  to  ask 
questions  of  all  of  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  TOR 
_  .   TOCATIONALEDJICATION,.  OHIO  STATE  UmVEmTX  

[I^repared  statement  of  Dr./raylor  follows :] 

l  ithrAKbD  Statemem-  ofDr,  RoiifcitT  K»  I'AiTjon,  Katio^ai.  Cemfh;  e  ok  Vocational 
KDUclvnoN,  TiiK  Ohio  Statk  LvivKusiTY    .  ^ 

I  api^recintc  the  Committee's  invnation  to  report  on  rc^cnrch.  (IcvelopUicnt. 
traminj:  and  dissemi nation  iuU\ itiei  of  The  Xatiouni  Center  A\)catlonal 
Kdui-ation  at  The  Ohio  Stato  Laivtrislty.  hi  additit'n,  I  \\ould  like  to  ciiuuuent 
bfiftty  oil  tlie  pendiuff  vocational  education  legidiation,  imrticnhirly  titu  ^^ro^i- 
i^ioiis  for  research  and  training. 

First,  however  1  euuuuena  thi»  distinguished  Sub  Committee  for  the  vision 
tiii'j  Imve  demon.^trated.in  £,h*t|iin>;  recent  \ocnitional  edntatlun  Icgi^latian  and 
t*>l>tH'ian.v  for  establifthiug  rcgencrati\e  mxH  ^eUrene\^al  niechanLsfu.-.  througii 
l»ri»\  i.^lonx*  for  research  and  training  at>  an  intej^ral  part  of  the  Vocatiimal  Eduta 
tiun  Act  of  1903  witli  iti>  amendments.  In  my  judgment,  tlie.se  are  prime  examples 
o£  4iiipn»|>riate  Federal  invt'Stmc'iit&  and  have  contribnted  to  marked  improve- 
ment.s  in  vocational  edueation's  ca^aelty  to  hiect  its  goals. 

I  waat  to  .saiiport  tlie  provisions  of  H.R.  3037,  In  my  view,  it  is  a  progressive, 
^^daucetl,  4ind  coaiprchensh  e  i»iece  of  legislation.  I  applaud  its  increased  em- 
Iiiia>i.>  on  comprehenMvc  state- vide  planning  and  evaluation,  and  the  con- 
tinuing einphahls  oa  ait^.N^ibllity  and  equity  for  all  groups.  Its  provisions  for 
uiuliitaiaini;  tlio  ijitegrity  of  the  hinAlc-state  ageney  are  essential  in  my  judpiieut. 
la  adduion,  U.s  provi.>ion:*  for  vocational  guidance  and  exploratitm.  support 
lor  .-.i-cuaiUir^  and  inj^tt  secondary  aad  adult  programs  and  student  or;2:anizatiou'^ 
iitv  ih.Nirahle.  Further.  Part.s  D  and  K  simKl  risstire  continuing  Self  renewal  and 
loUtalizatitui  througii  improved  pnigrams  of  teacher  education,  leadership 
tU\(  lopiiient,  plaeenient  and  follow  up,  appllt^d  research  and  curriculum  dcvel- 
u|iuitMit.  I  iH'lleve  timt  yon  \\\\\  llnd  in  discussion  of  current  programs  and 
'  4i4ih  iMcs  of  TIio  Center  ti»at  \\c  arc  now  engaged  in  mainstream  efforts  designed 
to  farther  those  goals, 

THK  NATlOVAt.  CflNTER  FOB  VOOATIOXAL  KDUCATtOX 

A$i  a  nai  KUroi)  to  rejiortlng  on  onr  iurrent  in  tivitii^.  it  i.s  imiiortant  ta  under 
.siaiid  Thf  iViitt  r's  roli^  and  rehiti4m,shi|«  In  the  vocatiunal  and  career  cducn- 
tiou  com ni unities. 

The  (ontt'pt  of  a  Center  for  Vocational  Kducation  developed  through  a  joint 
,i«rc-emt  Id  aiu^nig  the  l^ilted  States  Oflice  of  Kducatioii,  The  Ohio  State  T'niver 
.Ml>,  aiid  the  iirofe^hion.  Operating  as  an  independent  unit  of  Tlie  0\\io  State 
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U^ihewity  under  the  bilice  of  the  Pru>ost,  The  Center':i  mission  i$  tu  iutrcnae 
the  ahilitv  ot  Uherse  u^'undeb,  lttbtitutiuud»  und  orgaiiizatiuhb  to  aol\\:  tduca- 
tional  problems,  rchitlng  to  indhidual  ^career  ijianaini;  and  ijrciiaratiun.  I'he 
Center  fiilfiUs  its  mission  by : 

Generating  kiiowlwlge  through  researeh 

iDevelopiug  educational  programs  aud  products 

Evnluatiug  individual  and  program  needs  aud  outeomes 

lustnlliiig  educational  programs  and  products 

Operating  information  systems  aud  services  * 
-Goudiietiug-leti<lewldi>-develop!nentnjid  training-programs^ 

The  Ceuter's  research,  development^  training  ani\^Uii>i>eminAtiuu  ot  products 
partially  reflect  Us  performance  on  these  guais.  A  recent  ia\entory  iduntifled 
140  researeh  and  development  projects  comi>leted  by  The  Center  on  a  wide 
variety  of  problems.  It  lui>  dt\ eloped  a  broad  array  of  educational  productb 
ouch  as  curriculum  and  guidance  materiaU  Tor  .^tudent^  In  elementary  thro u^^U 
high  school  grades,  perJionnauee-based  in:>truetion  Xor  preparing  \ocational 
teacliers ;  materials  for  hi  ^ervleo  cilucatioa  of  tcather.^  a  ail  adtuipistrators  at 
all  levels ,  handbook^),  instnwneats  and  proeedmai  nuumals  needed  t^  accompiiah 
jiuch  necessary  tasks  as  evaluating  a  state  system  of  vocational  education, 
devisjlng  a  guidance  syb^ttai  tailored  to  local  priorilieiy  and  available  rei>ourcet>, 
belecting  vocational  program  and  courbc^fferings,  deHnlng  the  task  require- 
ments of  an  occupation,  and  {dannlag  the  intrudtctlon  of  an  innovation.  It  ha^ 
develoi)Cd  one  Of  the  major  models  of  career  education  in  collaboration  WAth 
M\  loeal  school  di.strlctb  involving  85,000  .students,  3,000  teachers  and  adniia- 
Jstrators,  and  provided  a  variety  uf  evaluation,  consulting^  investigative,  anal- 
ysis, and  review  services  to  scliools  aiid,£o  state  aiid  federal  agencies.  The 
Center  foundeil  and  operated  an  information  eleuringhou^e  iu  vocational  aud 
technical  education  a&  part  of  the  KUIC  system  which  provided  lUscarch  in 
Kdttcatton  v^ith  organized  and  ifmt.xed  abstracts  of  researcli  and  related  repo^*ts. 
As  described  in  Section  152  of  U.K.  J?037.  The  Center  for  the  pa.^t  7  year.s  has 
published. quarterly  Ahstracttt  of  Hcmtrch  Materials  (ARM)  and  Abstracts  of 
InHtructtonal  Matjorials  {Xl^i}  in  vocatlo^nd  and  technical  education.  The.^e 
have  become  the  standard  referenee  sources  und  mean.s  of  access  tt>.  the  cnrrlt 
nla  and  literature  in  all  occupational  fleUls.  The  Center's  list  of  202  publlca 
tions  inclmles  OS  research  and  development  rei>ort.s,  41  leaderi-hi;;  training  d<jcu 
ineuts,  2o  bibliographies  cxrliislve  of  AIM  and  ARM,  101  review,  analysis,  syn- 
thesis, and  Interpretive  reports,  and  27  occasional  papers. 

These  activities,  products,  iaroiiiuuu»n  resources,  .ind  The  Center's  professional 
?talf  have  drawn  In  excess  uf  lO.OOO  visitors  to  The  Center  from  throughout  the 
United  States.  It^f  territories  and  foreign  count rlcQ  to  learn  of  its  work,  use  ils 
resources  and  facilities,  and  ctmsult  with  Us  staff.  >To  date,  20  university  pro- 
fessors, deans  and  admlnlstratoi's  liav*e  spent  sabbatical  leaver  at  The  Center 
engagcHl  In  advaneed  stnd.v.  Similarly,  profes.slonals  froiii  foreign  couutrK*i>  have 
spent  time  at  The  Center  learning  about  education  In  Ameilca,  nain^  Center 
resourc-es,  and  consulting  vv'lth  Center  staff  a.s  ,they  atteuipted  to  develop  or 
improve  programs  In  their  own  countrle.s.  More  than  245  doctoral  .students  in. 
17  (illferent.  departments  of  the  University  have  been  einplo>cd  as  half-tiyic 
ri'searcli  assoelates  on  Center  activities  where  they  lia\e  had  a  unique  oi>portanit.\ 
to  exercise  and  develop  their  professional  i>kilU  and  tlten  to  gq  on  to  re.spijn.sible 
ami  leadership  positions  la  diverse  institutions  aini.ss  the  United  Statei^.  I'rofcij 
sionai  assocUit Ions,  interest  groups,  consortia,  federal  agen)L'ies,  coiUii.il.H.  panels, 
coniniiittees.  and  state  and  university  ofliclals  haNe  louad  The  Center  a  facilUatiug 
environment  for  their  meetings. 

Rather  than  work  In  ksolatlim  from  Us  clientele.  The.  Center  lias  worked  In 
conc  ert  with  Its  constituents.  Mure  tU<iii  105  contractual  Lollaborutlve  agreements 
have  been  undertaken  with  71  uiii\ersitles.  40  .state  departments,  2S  school  dis- 
tricts. 10  professional  a.sftociatlvUi^,  and  1  budlne.ssi  and  lialustrlal  orgaiil;:atloi(?i.  In 
addition  to  contractual  activity.  The  Center  has  continuously  ln\ol\ed  the.se 
organizations  in  field  site  actl\ities.  This  eoubciou.s  coacern  fiii  climtele  iii\tdve- 
meiit  is  nianifeste<l  by  i»ur  current  iiehl  site  activity  in  25  states  a^i  fchown  in 
Api>endix  B.  Special  experti*'^  has  been  utili/.ed  to  augment  .staff  where\er 
needed  so  that  Con.sultant.s  from  i\  wide  variety  of  .^pciial  lleldi:^  and  exj^ttrienves 
have  participa^ted  as  advisors,  reviewers,  esaluatons,  writers,  speakers,  aud 
Short-term  melnbersou  many  Center  activities. 
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yiie  Center  ICO  fiill  tiinu  tjq4il\  alent  staff  currently  ititlude  Junior  profe.^l 
.sjunals  and  gnulimte  reisearth  UASuciatus.  Mipp**rteil  hy  teLhnicul.  ailiuiia^tru- 
(ivc,  aiid  tlerical  porbonuel.  Xlie  actiKil  number  uf  Ataff  feubjj'Uaitially  e.\ceeil&  thih 
Hgurc.  The  interdisciplinary  staff  la  comprised  uf  Indhi^uals  i>clecttd  tt'oin 
tliruugliuut  the  natiuii  ^^ith  educational  preimratloii  aad  ^pertentes  x>riji>oi- 
,  tionately .  reflectt% e  of  three  areay.  Vocational  education,  generai  eduL-aUonal 
areas  (e.g.,  curriculum,  guidance,  administration),  and  supporting  didtipliue^j 
(e.g.,  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology  and  engineering). 

A  sunnnary  of  Facts ,Ahout,Th&  Center  Is  presented  in  Api^ndix  0. 

In  L•i^^ence,  Thu  Center  wa.s  dei>lgncd  to  be  a^natlunal  strategy  fur  tUo  initia- 
tion of  a  cumprehen8i\e  research  and  duvelopffient  program  which  Uuold  sus- 
tala  major  programmatic  improvement,  .sor\c  as  a  catal>tiOvtigent  to  innovation, 
and  a>»M:>t  and  tticngthen  other  gruupd  and  prganizatious  working  iu  thib  area. 

Current  Major  R  iC  D  in  Vocationul  ami  9^'arccr  li^duvation  Supported  hy  li>OE 
'    and  XIB 

Early  in  the  evolution  of  The  Center  when  it  wa.-?  funded  as  an  institution 
\muler  a  5  year  continuation  grantj.  our  Iaultidi^Llpllnary  staff,  in  consultation 
Willi  natiouiil  advisor>  groii|)s,  USOB,  and  others,  iden titled  several  R&D  pro- 
gram areas.  Thc.'^e  major  needs-problem  areas  were  ji^f-aatiunul  significance  ami 
w^eri?  selected  to  provide  laa.ximum  assistance  to  leadership.groups  in  lmpro\ing 
the  delivery  of  vocational  education.  The  needs-problem  areas  formed  the  ba.'jls 
ft ir'tlic  development  vt  programmatic  etTorts  designed  to  impact  ou  the  areas 
and  generate  viable  alternative  solutions. 

Typically,  these  i>n;grams  integrated  research  developiucnt.-and.field  testing  in 
schools,  .sff^te  dtpartments  and  universities  tc^  prodtiee  U5>eful  systems  and, prod- 
ucts v\hlch  Would  exert  maximum  leverage  on  nmjor  need  problem  areas.  They 
Were  farther  characterized  by  tltclr  multiyear  sustained  fi^cus.and  adherence  to 
nallonal  priorities.  Additionally,  tboy  required.  The  Centers  ""full-service'*  caimc- 
ifies  in  evaluation,  training  and  Information  ser\icc&  to  assure  rapid  and  effec- 
tive iLSe  by  the  imid. 

IMier  major  program  areas  .selected  were: 


1.  Individual  Caretu"  Planning. 

2.  ^Jniiagement  ancPKvahiation  System. 

3.  Professional.  Personnel  Development 
4*  Curriculum  PlanniivAand  Design. 


in  Vocational  Education. 

II  Plannln'&\and  Design. 

'k  I")lffusion. 
0;  Career  Education. 
A  niujur  effort  has  been  mairitalned  in  dis^entimUlng  our  products  and  securing 
full  utilization.  Concurrent  to  ^le  K  &  D  progiauis,  we  have  cohductcd  DiiO  na- 
tional and  reghmal  .seminars  titt^^O.oOO  state  and  nallonal  leaders.  The  need  for 
intcnution  between  R&D  leado^shii>,  de\elopaient  ami  product  utilization  ia 
(iitUah  It  i^  bcvoming  iuLreaslngiy  ^UfilLult  to  succes.'jftdly  plan  and  orchc^^trate 
.th9f»e  activities  under  present  funding, patterns.  * 
^    Tho  descriptions  of  cm  rent  Wuck  emphasise  activities  .supported  by  LSOE  and 
-    XIE.  ,    ^  ^ 

/  «       ixoivmu.u.  CAnto  tlan'mnc 

V   Career  Plan >ling  Support  Siynt cm  \ 

One  ot  the  be.^t  oxainples  of  .sustained,  .s^.ston^alle  progranmlatie  worlv  tlirougb 
The  Crutch  is  in  the  area  of  career  plahtllng.  tji>ginning  in  lOGG  with  tlie  Xa- 
tlyaal  JnterdiftClplInary  .Seuilnar  on  Vocational  Guidance  and  yocatu»r.;U  Kduea- 
tU\i  Restart  h  and  Prat-tlor,  The  Gt  ntcr  iainiedlatel>\bogan  research  in  a  nundM-r 
of  priority  areas  identified  durln^'  the  Seminar,  suJi  iUi>transltlon  from  seh«)ol  fo 
worK^  problems  of  worker  adjustiuentt  career  preparuXon  for  women,  and  a  na- 
lluiial  ^>urvoy  4>f  vocational  education  programs  for  tlu*  di'-^advantaged.  Coucur- 
rt-ntly  IMnltlatcd  a  ,serie.«5  of  aiuai^al  conferences  on  .s,\.>teni.«MUul(»r  developineat  In 
tlw  c.iiieCf  guidance  ftoKK  yhU  pi|ovIded  a  iharln^house  of  hkformation  for  per- 
si.nne!  eaaaged  In  major  sj -sterns, nndtr  development,  a.s.sarod. rapid  ONehauge  of 
Inf*»nnatiiih^  and  aMdded  redundant:  effort.  The.>e  earlier  R  &^D  jiLtivltlcs  fed 
Into  a  niajo^  national  neids  a,vN^».Nsmelit  of  M>cattionnl  guidancexinvoUiug  over 
Cr^OO  r>artnt.>.^>tndents.  high  i<  houl  teacher.'*,  jjuldame  worKer.s,  i^rhuipai^  and 
suporintcndt^tit.^  in  siattvs  In  nri.'i  sthokd.s.  Tho  .study  idmtitled  ii,  number  of 
problems  and  dG^cIenLlos  in  the  current  guidance  <;^*rts.  Our  curretvt  program 
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uii  career  planning  Mipport  ^\.st^:nl&  l.-^'Je^iifint'd  to  ur^aul/.e  tumnt  Un^^^vtulg* 
(uiir  ojvu  ana  otliur»>  into  a  j>:^.sUMnlc;  effort  to  iiUntlf.\  and  hell)  liigli  hauls 
proVidf.Uptlimil  assistance  to  Individual  career  planning:. 

Tlie, current  i>rugmn»  will  [mniile  a  prueedural  inmlel  desi4;Utd  to  enabU-  hl^rli 
.school 'teaelicrs,  eounjselur.s,  aOniluistnitorH,  cuininuiilt>  rvprebcntatlves,  and  ntu 
iUiitirXi)  wurk  togt'tlier  Ut  ^npiiurt  \H)catU>nal  and  eareer  udacutiuii  proi^raui-. 
dealing  rationally  and  t'ffecti\ul>  with  «uch  pivblenin  a.>.JIo\v  du  we  dciidi  wluit 
larger  Mipl>v»rt  j>er\itt.'ft  hhuuUl  l^e  pru\  ^dtH^^^^Vlio  should  priA  idu  a  i»artii  ulai' m  i  \ 
u.<u-^tvauhi;n{.  eimnM'lors  cunnnniuty  volunteers— or  a  ;jdx  of  ytaft?  IIo?\  do  uc 
hej^t  organize  Ut  deliver  tlie  ^B^vlces>?  IIuw  can  we  ^fet  'j^tudeiUS  mure  invuUed? 
Is  iU^fi  Rui><l  pru^'mni  t'Mntlnait>  from  our  junior  .-^eniur  Idgli  scliouU?  An  ail 
Mudents  being  4;ervt'd— girls  a.s  \\ell  as  bojs.  l>Iatk.^  a^  uell  a.s  whites?  Do  we  hiind 
uur  students  .i  dlph^ina  at  ^sradiiatloii  and  sa>»  Guud  lutk/*  i^r  du  we  help  tlu»ni 
with  tiie  trausitiiia  to  tlicir  urxt  step,  that  l.-*.  joh^  and.  m  farther  uduiationV  II  iw 
du  we  iletermliie  what  uin-ei  idiii^idhg  teiJinique.'-  aie  availaldo  and  whiih  an 
iK'st  for  uur  .students  y  1U»\\  do  wo  kiiuw  when  oav  itiu^Tuia^  are  nu  lun^'tr  taertiiif; 
the  real  ueeils  of  iJtndents,  and  luiw  do  we  build  In  mU  ivrrectln^  inetlhini-^nU  ' 
Iloto  can  toe  he  maximaUu  acvon7ttahlG  tpsttuhnts,  itattnLi,  and  taxpayctft  uithhi 
our  resource  cmtraintsf 

Pragmatic  questions  sutli  as  these  emphasize  a  tloav  need  In  American  i  dn^  a 
tluu,  lljg^L  school.s  want  i»ud  need  a  master  plannlnii  ^uide  wiiith  will  lalp  tla  iu 
organisiO^al  Unplwuent  an  effrctive  career  jjiiidiinu-  laHignun.  but  at  tlu  .-ahK* 
time  he  fli»xiide  enuiij:.h  tu  cuusider  tlvu^iiiuencsrs  ui'  each  sthuol.  and  v.i»niiiUiul(». 

Tlie  priKredural  model  or  paeUage  ox  maitrlaN  im hides  s,\steni  gnldes.  andl*> 
\iM!al'fnr(«isentatioiis,  sain  ej  qui  ^tiounalH>»  amVln,^tt'ikllonal manuals  whlil 
vide  sti*p-o,\-.step  pnicedaros  fur  .stiands  tu  plan,  dr\ilup,  implenii*nt,  and  i  \<ilu.iK' 
earei-r  gnhiance  programs  for  uH  high  sihuul  >outli.  Aiipropriate  staff  dtvrloi 
ment  materials  a  ro  also  iueludcd  as  part  of  the  pacUag<\ 

S[H'tml  eareer  guidance  techniipa*.^  for  woUiin  and  minority  >uuth  a^  wdl  a^ 
a  program  for  faollitalin^r  sUulents  in  their  transitiun  fnmi  Sil.uol  to  uurk  art 
Inelu^jied  in  tlit»  Career  Planning  .Sui>purt  S.vstini.  C  areir  ;:uidance  nictlanU  arc 
iieln;:  de\eh>ped  speeilhallj  for  women  studonU  whivh  will  ermMe  them  ti  n.n- 
,  j-ider  the  bnatU  ranpe  of  lareer  oiitiuns  and  ni^yi'r  i>attern.-  avaihdde  toda>  and 
in  tlu*  futtJCt'.  .New  jjiiiiianee  teidmiques  are  htific:  dvNtluped  fur  mlnurltv  >uiitji 
wlu»  have  limi  hi^torleally  m^gleitud  by  thf  o\t^tniphasl,s  on  white.  ndCdlocU 
euilej;e»bi>nnd  Aincric^ans.  One  appri-ai  h  "nijdj/  de\elopment  to  assure  th.it 
adnlts  wlui  artuan>  iniluence  minority  iiyulren  are  properly  infurmod  aiMiiit 
edueatioiial  and  iHi  iii)alii>nal  i»|HKirtunlties(  Ahutlu'v  apl^niaih  hs  to  estuhli- h  in 
dueutial  adult  nuHlels  for  those  children  v\bj»h.i\t  nune.  (\ireer  guldam  e  nu  tbo.N 
are-idso  under  do\eloi«ua»nt  to  assist  studi'ij^.>  with  tlalr  Iransitiou  from  Sih.ml  to 
worU,  They  Inelude  Innovative  strategli/  ti»  be  u>cd  hy  schools,  nanul.v  j^b 
placement  and  follow-up  progranus  job-sctftdng  i  linU s,  and  nnirse^  to Jnip,'  v  the 
imji\  idanrs  sklllsln  ooplnjj  with  work  entrt  adjust nuMit  pmbleuis. 

The  Center  is  working  tlinm^rh  13  state \Jepiirtnant.-  of  I'duiath^n  in  fiold  ti 
dm;  tlit»  Career  riiniulng  Supi»ort  S.vstem  i<>htounent-»  Tt  ln\ol\i^nO  .NthooU  vuth 
*aoproximatel\  rAMOi)  Mudcnts.  3,100  teailler^^^^4niihl^trato^s  an  I  e<,un<ilor-  ar  \ 
nno  eiuaaumiry  represeatatUes  as  advlMirs,  It  UTfh'oJet  ted  Ibat  tbe  (Vni  r  IM.  n 
ninj:  ^^upiM^^t  ^>sti'ni  will  lie  avaihdde  for  nalional  di.sstai^iiuithm  In  hde  P)7<t. 
'I  lie  projret  was  initiated  under  tliv  siM»nM»rshlp  i»f  V^^Oi:  and  is  \urrciit|v  fuh<h  d 
throagh  a  contract  \Vltii.tbe  Nat iomdJnsUtute  of  Kducntion. 

A  ^v'ated  svu'vey  is  l)i'ini:  ivuidmted  of  nduorii.v  au»l  dNiidvantacod  sti.dont 
attitudes  toward  \ocjitiun:il  edueatam^  lli.storhall.\  it  ba<bt*Mi  noted  that  a  rrxa 
tive  attitiidt'  towanl  \watluual  edueatlon  ha>  pn  vaihd  In  this  fjr  aqi.  Keport^ 
and  gnidoliaes  develop(»d  will  be  uf  dlitvt  assistant e  U*  vocational  eduealors. 
eounselorA  and  adinlnistraturs  in  a.'^si'^tin?:  mendK'n>  «»f  udhority  and  dl.<iul',  au 
tafied  groups  in  pianniiif;  their  ticrupntional  iirepuiatlon  acth Itlos/ai.d  In  ost  ib- 
Ushini:  [)rognims  desittueil  to  improve  tlu*  luiage  wbhh  this  loiadadon  h.ild^ 
toward  vocational  edaration,  The  sun  e.^  report  aiul  \«"  atlon  d  iMin'athm  U  mUk  r 
adnjinistrator  Kiddolines  will  lu»  availaide  i5w>ri'ndK r ,ao.  ]07.\  The  |»rMj<Kt  wj< 
initially  sponsorwl  by  the  Ihireau/jif  Oih  onational  and  AdiJt  Kdmati  Hi.  PStH-: 
and  cn'rivntlv^4imloP-contraet  ^^it^^         (SIndlar  iunndatho  follow-  ^ai  iothiiris 
extending:  over  .several  years  are  tnie  i>f  the  otlu*r  nmjor  pnivnini  area>  of 
The  Ci-ntor.)  ,  * 

A^  an  ns!df».  It  also  slu>nld  lie  evident  that  .>tafl"  workim:  In  those  fundano  ioal 
problem  areas  ba\e  Inionie  inensiMngly  knuwleduuiblu  aiid  lompi  tent  In  tho.' 
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critical  areas.  This  kliui  »»f  i'uutimmt\on  ciTurt  |K^t  fadlltatetl  thfc»ii;;!i  imilti- 
ycaP  iiustitutioiiol  siii)i)f»rt.  ' 

MAXAGK^tENT  AND  KVALU.VTIOX  SYSTEMS 

The  cummt  nctivity  in  t\i\$  iMqgmm  artM  the  avvehipuitut  uf  an  mhanml 
ManagenicHt  Information  System  for  Voeatlojial  Eihivation  uMI^VE>  fi»r  u^e 
by  shite  and  local  edueatiuu  iij;encU.>  an<i  tle.simunl  U,\  idncatiunal  luaua^i'iN 
eoncerueU  with  neecb  n.s^ebsna5{it.i^lul  hettor  |>liihiati>5  .un\  acuHiuvabillt>  thrt*uj,'ii 
-the-imi)me<l-utHiyAtioii-^»f~U(rforniationr 


AVo  believe  that  eveatuaUS\  tlie  ase  of  the*  .system  caa  al^o  a.sblst*  greatly  ia 
providing  carrent,  rek-vaut  iafunnatioii  for  natloaal  idannin?:.  ThiN  udMuVia 
Kysjteui  builds  upon  imi-  earjiler  (le\elo|imcnt  ot  tin-  Statewide  «.\bti'ai  for  E\ala- 
at;ion  of  Voc^ational  Eilncatlun"  which  ha«  drawn  upon  heavily  b>  many 
«fntes  III  the  desiga  of  their  eii^rei^t  vocatiiainl  eilucatiun  infonvatluii  i;>:>teui.s. 
The  hiitiurdeveloI)aieiit  of  tiio  "StateMde  >S>  .Nteat  *  iK  iiefUted  from  field  vxin^ 
^  rlences  in  Alabama.  Ail>iona.  KentUehy.  Michigan,  Xew  .Up-m  j,  uad  Xew  ilexiiu. 

MISVP:  coai^lsts  of  nn  iuforniatioa  sni)s>5it(Ma  aad  n  u*m|aiter  pmghmi  ban- 
;  port  sub^steai  which  togetiier  eaable  the  dfil%iomuakeri>  to  obtala  ahuo>t  Im- 
uiodlately  and  in  a  ii?efid  format  tht»  infociaatlun  uhleh  he  iiecUh.  the  infonna- 
tion  siibsy^tg^m  Is  structured  to  provide  inforniatiou  related  tt>  M-tij  of  luanaj^**- 
luent  objcetlveH  dorivul  from  .the  foar  itjajor  j;oal.s  of  the.  VoeuUoaal  Edaeutlon 
^Act  (n  Dfrh  «oal  relates  to  state  relatetl  coneeriiM  and  temi^eml  1)\  the  jiid«- 
meat  of  export  practitioners  froai  all  )e\el.s.  The  .sabsy-nA.iu  lucliides*l*J  deradt-d 
data  collcetlon  instruments  and  spedfic  ojieratloual  proccdare^  wldch  eiin  hf 
adapted  to  meet  uidque  why  rectuireuientj,.  Dataware  eoUettnl  at  tiie  M^omlarN, 
i)03l*secondary,  aad  ailalt  levels  aboat;  (1)  student  eharacterlxtig.s  (en.  dls- 
a(lv«ntagc<l  and  Siaridle.ipiietl).  (2,1  general  fidhm-up  <if  forniur  j?tiuU»nis,  i.'ii 
job  placement,  (1)  odneatloaal  (nitcoiaes,  (5)  vinatiiwud  pnjgiaiuN  and  servUr.s. 
((5)  iustriictionai  facilities,  (T)  instrnctioiiaj  t:ost.-.  (S)  et|uii»intnt  ami  materlul.s. 
(0)  Mate  and  local  stafihij:  and  asifignment:?,  (10)  local  jdaius  for  votatioiml 
education,  and  (II)  aianixiwer  miaircinents*. 

The  system  i)rovidef;  fia-  use  of  manpower  data  ndhrted  thnuigi^  a  varii  tv  of 
n!)proaohos  (e.g.,  U.S.  Dejmrtiaent  of  Laluir  goiicratcsl  oirapatnnial  liiforiuaVoa 
and  locally  generated  am ujiuwer  Mir\e.\s)  aad  lii.MTteii  Into  .MI.SVE  \ta  eutUng 
crosswalks'.  Most  MISVE  data  are  c^dh'cted  at  the  lucal  .stbtml  district  level  and 
can  he  agjrix»gated  to  produce  regional  and  st:ite  totals. 
Although  ^^lKVE  Drovldes  uscir^  with  data  colIectUai  In.striinu-nts.  thi.s  in- 
^  foruiation  s.vsteni  tlops  not  require  the  use  of  n  fi.v.»(l  set  of  daia  oleaient.s.  1'lie 
system's  software  Jitractnre  perudts  small  or  largo  data  ImhC^  with  modintatlgas 
beimimadeat  the  aseWsoptloa,  ' 

The  computer  T»rogram  sapport  .system  niake^  ase  of  a  hlj:hly  advanced  hut 
readily  installable  *'data  base  niaaftgement  s.x^teiu."  CVaiiputcr  pru^rains  wSUch 
are  required  for  using  a  data  baso  managejueut  s.x^tem  lovton.inncluM'i  wuii  (iu» 
information  siib.^ystoni  (e.g.  load,  update,  edit/ will  be  a^allabU•  a.s  part  of  tlfe 
doeumeiitat Ion  sapplled  to  users.  ^ 

The  liroduct  pacX'nge  will  contain  a  niuaher  of  uoa-technbal  dpoument.s  tit 
enable  adadnistrators  of  voiatiotial  cdneathai  jirugraiiLs  ti»  asbe>.s  tiie  pureutial 
vaiae.of  the  MISVE  for  their  uced.'^^.  In  addltloa.  of  lourse,  there  \\ill  be  the 
teiludeal  manuals  whldi  provide  iaforauilion  needed  to  a<Lipt,  install,  uperan*. 
and  maintain  Jim  sy^'^en^  with  a  ndninuim  of  extwnal  n.s.sl^aii..  The  M  .su  ni  and 
lt«  laidtiple  pfodnet**  will  Ixj  available  Pecendier  1.  IftTn.  This  proji-t^  orij:ina(ed 
ifnder  USOlOi^jpoiisorshlp  and  Is^now  belim  cundmletl  nmlcr  t  i.iiUact.s  witli  tin* 
Xutlnnal  Tnsfitute  of  Education  and  T'SOBf  Initial  de^If^n  aad  deM-Iopmeut  took 
Idnce  In  Kefitucky  and  Colorado.  Field  testing  of  the  ojieratlonal  >\.st(  ia  Is 
sdieduled  to  Jjegin  shortly  In  Colorado. 

,    J'ROFKSStONAI.  l^KRSON^VKI.  DF.VKLOPMKM  IN*"  \OCATlO\\\I.  KDUCU'ION 

Pcrfor'tnancC'Iia^al  l^cofihcr  ISducothn  Curricula 

Vocational  teacher  preparation  must  be  focused  on  the  efllclent  acqdl>ltbin 
by  prospective  teachers  of  eoaipetendes  Id  eat  I  lied  antl  validated  as  cssciaial  to  , 
<  the  toacliing-loaruliig  procew*.  Too  often  vocational  teacher  e<lucatinu  pmu'rnins 
are  subject  centered  and  group  tiHcnted.  Cert l/liat Ion  Is,  unfortunately/  more 
a  matter  of  taking  the  required  etairses  tliaa  being  ahio  to  teach.  Then*  \>  a 
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^      imuLit.\  iif  tcovher  cilucatiou  uuiterialb  Umt  are  baijcd  uii  cuiiii^etendcs  ideiitifieil 
n&  c-rltiuil  tu  bua^'bblul  \uLaiiuii.il  tcachliig  that  facilitate  the  imiividuallzatluii 

that  I'tHiuirethu  teacher  tuactuaU.v  iluniunjjtratu  tliC  remiirt'd  . 
cua*petci*clc>.  Jii  the  cuur^u  uf  Xlio  Center':*  teacher  re&euccii  totudicjj,  3b4  teaching 
cuialiL'tt;ncic>  La\c  l*een  utvntined.  Ubing  ihesc  cuiapetencics  a:i  a  ba^i^j  fur  dc- 
Aclupincnty  the  Hinjuf  outimt:^  of  the  prorgram  wilUlnchide  appraxlnmtely  IIS. 
y  pl^rfulHlalice'!>a^c■d  teacher^ education  *  uiiKhilcii",  cunuiiun  fu  ail  vocational  edu- ^ 
^^^tiuu  .scrwct  areas,  for  A>rc'ber\lce  and/ur  ln->er\ici'  education  use.  (IJj  niudijlc, 
we  mean  a  unit  uf  fiibtruction  and  i earning  widch  can  i>tand  by  Itftulf  or  in 
Combination  uiiU  other  moUnle.s  foi:  mote  llexible  and  ludlvldnuIUod  lUbtructton.) 
The  i»frfoj:nianvL'>baiiU(l  modules  vconhlituto  \oc'jitional  tt-aciier^educatlun  cur- 
^       ricuhir  ni.uv^ria!A  organized  in  mudiilar  form!  The  aioi.lu!es  are  ^jroupcd  Into  ten 
Latef:orig<\  U >  Proimiin  ri4Uininf;.  t^uveiupment,  and  Ei'alualion  <lo  nioilules)  ; 
(2)  lubmictlonal  m^iulng  (G  module.s) ,        Instruction  Kxecutiye  ^20  mod- 
ulei^) ,  (4>  Ili^tniocuai-Evaluation  (0  .moilule.s)  ;  (5)  Instructional  Managena:nt 
^  (9  niudules)  ,       Gnldaace  (0  unxlulos) ;  (7)  Scliuol-Coniuunilty  Rohiitlons  (10 

niodnloij^,  iiv>  .Suideat  ^  ucutUmal  Urga^ii/.atluns  (15  niotluiea> ,  iO>  Professional 
Kole  and  IH^vclopinunt  (S  modules^ ;  ami  (10)  Coordlnatidn  (11  modulo*). 

Kacl»  module  v\lU  assist  teachers  In  ileveloplni;  one  or  more  specified  compe- 
tencU'ij.  Most  moilulfs  wiil  be  completely,  5>elf-coutained  and  may  be  btlected  to 
correspond  \mA\  a  ti*achor\s  anticipated  Responsibilities  and,  or  hl^  li^miedlate 
In  .*er)  ice  need.s.  moil  ulc  development  handbook  and  related  student  iind  staff 
orlcntfitlon  materials  arc  also  under  developVaeut.  *  '  ■» 

More^-flicient  tevicher  education  programs  and  more  proficient  vocational 
teachcrn  dlaotild  ha  thu  iniinedlate  outcome  aud  much  better  prepared  vocational 
students  the  final  rt^huy.  While  the  product.*?  from  this  project  will  be  available  on 
an  hicremwital  basis,  Jill  products  will  be  completed  by  July  31,  lOTO.  This  effort 
\>a.H  imtiatetl  under  US  OK  and  hs  presently  funde<l  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Kducntlon.  Devidupmeiit  of  prototyi)e  materials  was  carrle<l  out  cooperatively 
with  the  University  Misi^ourl.  Oretton  State  Uulverbljy  and  Temple  Unherslty. 
AVe  aro  now  engaged  in  a  final  field  test  in  cooperiation  with  flprida  Stiite  Unlver- 
,  stty.  University  oC  Northern  Colomdo,  Colorado  State  University,  and  R  itgerg 

University.  \ 

Although  38  uulversitlcs  from  35  states  ha\e  aslxe<l  to  particUiate  in  t\\p  test, 
constrained  flmds  have  limited  us  to  thp  three  states  menthmod  eariler.  .V^much 
tmtvi*  eljectivt?  te>t  deslffn  v\ould  Involve  at  least  ten  miiversUIes  and  would  felniul; 
taneou>ly  expedite  the  Inytallatlon  and  use  of  thesc^unlque  materials. 

cimntctTLUic  rr^vN^ixo  and  desiqx  "  -  | 

Vocational  curricula  and  training  programs  must  l)c  rei>poaslve  to  a  yarlety  of 
student  needs  but  certalaly  one  extremely  important  set  of  needs  consists  of  the 
iKx-upatiunal  skills  which  enable  tlie  Indhidual  to  cater  and  succee<l  in  the  work 
force.  The  u.sefulnes3  of  currleuln  for  preparing  students  for  careens  depends 
uiKin  refieeting.aceiirutoly  the  |Kjrformance  and  (;on«*eptual  coufent  of  the  occupa- 
cion.s  to  be  studied.  Curricula  developed  by  us^pg  timely  and  ^mpreheuslve  de- 
scriptions of  what  b  done  by  workers  la  particular  occupations  can  help  give 
a.ssurance  to  studontj*.  i>arent.'i,  teachers,  and  employers  that  the  skills  and  Knowl 
od«es  to  he  learnt.l  arg  truly  relevant  to  uccossful  performance  In  the 
occupation.*?. 

jl\     Curriculum  Ofintcnt  Dcrlvntioii 

Procedurej<  ami  guidelines  are  nearlng  completion  at  The  Center  which  will 
aid  ik'\oiup^i"?»  of  vocational  curricula  and  trahilng  programsjto  accurately  iden- 
Ufy  oi-cupjttionul  perfurmance  rccp.irements  and  to  select  curriculum  content 
which  amht  warrants  formal  training  consideration.  Like  the  other  projects  of 
Tiie  Centvr,  this  aotlvUy  ha.s  lnvolve<l  extensive  nationwide  cooperation  of  voca- 
thmal  t/meation  ai;ench'>*.  For  example,  >seven  I'SOK  regional  currlculnm  Inhor 
ator^cjy  have  gathi'ied  vlial  data  for  this  research  from  workers  on  the  job»  from 
eniplo.Tfork  and  from  occupational  teachers  and  trainers. 

*  T\\f}  procedures  and  Ruldcllues  are  ba.sed  upon  a  "task  inventory"  process  for 

derUins:  Jol>  content  for  tralnljic  consideration.  Explicit  detailed  descriptions  of 
w  tho  proei'dure.s,  ahmg  with  lUnstratlve  materials  from  several  occupations,  are 

s  l»t4ng  prepared  for  currlcu>(nn  developers  in  a  set  of  user  manuals.  Among  the 

imrts  of  the  process  to  lrt>  Included  vvill  be  i)roceduros  and  guidelines  to  aid 
/deviiopers  to;  U)  defii)e  ?eope  of  occupational  training  Interest;  (2)  develop 
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task  inventories,  i.e.,  tomprelienblve  lists  ut  nu'niiingful  units  uf  wurk  iier 
furninnce  expresbwl  as  tasks  at  ajevel  ^uf  detail  tliat  i>ermlts  useful 

training  distiuctiuns  and  deeisiuns  tu  made .  ^3;,  identify  tlasbCb  uf  bpeLializod 
technical  knowledge  which  have  practical  use  tu^\\urkers  in  the  effective  per- 
formance of  their  jobs;  (4)  select  questions  to  ,bc  asked  to  provide  desired 
descriptive  Infornmtiun  on  task  rele\anc'e  and/ or  .critical n ess ;  {o)  dcbigu  and 
conduct  questiunnalre  burve^b  tu  obtain  debiied  job  perfurmance  infotiuatiun 
fruin  samples  uf  workerb  and  uf  their  jub  supec\fburs,  {Q^  cuiupute  selected 
summaries  and  analyses  o?  the  task  sur\ey  data,,  and  (7)  belcet  the  critical 
Jul)  .content  that  warrants  training  cuublderatiuii  .and  prepare  statements  cf 
toriuisal  performance  objectives.  \ 

These  procedures  and  guidelines  to  help  identify. and  select  curriculum  con- 
tent^are  useful  to  di;\el*^pers  uf  vucatiuual  curricula  and  occupatiunal  truiuing 
programs  in.  (1)  Secondary  and  post-secondary,  iiyblic  vocatlunal  prugrani*; 
{2)  community  and  juniur  cofleges;  (3)  occupational  training  prugr.aus  of 
business,  industry,  and  labor;  (4>  research  and  de'velopment  agencies,  ('») 
technical  institutes,  (0)  private  trade,  technical,  anil^busincbb  «clioula ,  (7)  udli- 
tarj-  training  schools,  {S)  manpower  training  programs,  and  tr.iinluK 
programs  vritliin  governmental  agencies.  1 

Other  uses  of  the  task  inventory  procedures  include  the  validation  of  em- 
ployment tests,  preparatiun  of  jub  descriptions,  hib  j^edeKsigii,  ami  pcrf>uiiuacc 
evaluation.  The  project  was  initiated  nncUir  TSOE  $ni)port  and  i^  nuw  .spun- 
^ored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Troductb  will  Jbe  available  fir 
release  after  February  1070. 

A  closely  related  project  at  The  Center  fuudi'd  through  the  ^pureau  of  Oc- 
cupational and  Adult  Education,  U.S.  Ofllce  uf  Educatiun,  is  the  X(\>k  Inventory 
Exchange.  This  project  serves  as  a  central,  natiuuvvlde  clearinghouse  for  lOl- 
lecting  and  disseminating  occupatiunal  task  hiventurii>.  Often,  tabk  invcnti.rlv., 
are  gonorated  for  specific  jubs  In  urganlzations  or  occupational  aroa.i  vv itli^  a 
limited  intent  of  use  on  the  jmrt  of  their  develvpers.f'these  same  inventories 
may  have  much  wider  applications  and  use  If  their  existence  Is  nmdeylvuuwn 
and  copies  become  available.  Iluwever,  because  their  existence  Is  nut  known 
auvl  tlie.v  have  nut  been  made  ;;ene rally  available,  others  t-lsev>hore  nct'dlobsly 
construct  task  inventories^for  the  .same  or  similar  jobs. 

The  purpose  of  this  cost  effective  project  is  to  iiioreas')  the  availability 
and  sharing  of  tAsk  Inventories  In  order  to  minlndzc  the  duplicatiursof  effort 
In  their  development  and  to  maximize  eiTiciency  in  the  \\sq^  existing  ones 
by  business  and  Industry.  We  estimate  that  substantial  resiJtfrees  will  he  ,savcd 
by  the  schools,  curriculum  laboratories,  government  agenclob.  and  industry 
not  oidy  by  elimination  of  duplicate  task  analyses  but  also  of  dupllcato  effurt.i 
acros.^  the  nation  In  trj-lng  to  locate  existing  adaptable  Inventories. 

The  project  has  solicited  task  Inventury  puldicatlons  through  the  dlstributioti 
of  a  brochure  and  insertion  of  notices  In  15  leading  professloiijjl  JournaK.  It  N 
also  conducting  comprehensive  searches  for  task  lijventorks  contained  in  the 
data  l>nsGS  of  ERIC,  NTIS,  AIM/ARM.  and  Xerox  University  Mlcrofdm  Ph.  T>. 
dissertations,  and  Is  maiclng  nationwide  'contacts  with  researchers  in  the  field 
to  obtain  their  products.  It  has  piibllshed  the  first  volume  ftf  tiie  DinHnru  of 
Ttt9h  Inventories,  a  compilation  of  bibliographic  nftremes  to  77  puhlU  fiti-ms  c^n- 
talnlnj?  task  Inventories  lur  280  Job  title??  or  0Qcupatl(»nal  areas.  The  sennid 
vulunie  to  he  imbllshed  by  ibccemher  1075  Is  expected  tu  contain  references  to 
200  or  more  task  Inventory  related  ptddieatlons. 

The  exchange  Is  providing  a  sen- lee  of  reprodjiiclng  Ta.sk  Inventories  on  fi  eosf 
recovery  basis.  It  w-lll  supply  microfiche  and  paper  copy  reproduction^  of  task 
Inventory  publications  or  portions  thereof  for  whUh  production  prrmNslon  Is 
available.  A  review  of  research  literature  on  task  Inventories  picthodology  4" 
eluding  development  and  use  will  )»e  made  and  sv nthe.sl7.od  inN>  a  n'^earch 
reiKirt  as  an  additional  activity.  The  reporji  will  be  piddi.vhed  by  July  107^. 

Cooperative  Adult  Editcatioii 

Vocational  educators  have  customarily  been  faced  with  the  problem  t  f  (1) 
providing:  realistic  skill  training  and  exnorlence  for  .studf-nts  t^nrfdlHl  lit  vnc-a 
tlonal  programs  and.  (2)  providing  .students  with  ti  c  kind  ami  level  t>f  .sKills 
demanded  by  industry.  Progress  was  made  during  the  last  tlecade  toward 
funded  The  Center  to  identify  and  stnd.v  adidt  vocjtioiiol  education  programs' 

TheBurenu  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  T.S.  Omce  «jf  Ediicatl.^n.  has 
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fumled  The  Center  iaenMf.\  and  i^tndy  adult  vocational  udutatiun  programs 
which  are  cooi)erativ61y  spunbored  by  iiuhistry  and  JState  JJepartmentii  of  Edu- 
cation'in  the  50  States  and  Trust  territorie.^.  The  pr^jout  wdi  provide  for  ; 
(1)  defmition  and  development  of  a  set  of  pradioal  guidelines  and  critical  con- 
oernj?  (or  standards)  for  cooiiorative  adult  vocational  tducatiuu  programs;  {2) 
identilication  and  study  of  cooi>erative  adult  caieer  education  prosranii>  \n  tlH^ 
oO  States  and  Trust  territorie*  in  light  of  the  critical  eoiicurns;  (3)  documen- 
tation  and  dissemiiiatitm  of  projectjuforinatloa  wliic-li  will  Jiave  pr,u-ticai  appiica- 
tion  for  cooi)erative  adult  vocational  education  programs. 

Project  outcomes  available  in  October  1075.  incluvle  guiilelinei>  for  de\elop. 
nient  or  evaluation  of  cooperatUe  pn»«;ranu^,  listing  i.f  programs,  abstracti>  ol 
soleot^d  programs,  descripti\ti  reports  of  ].»rograia.T>  visited,  aad  a  national  di^- 
5:eminatipn  strategy  to  distribute  project  infornmtion. 

DcvchpmcHt  and  VtiliMlon  of  Mctvtc  Kdnijatiun  Imtruaionai  MatvnaU  in 
Vocational  Technical  ami  AdulLl^ducation 

The  development  of  metric  iu.sfructlonal  uiateriaii  is  critical.  :Most  of  the 
world  U!,es  the  metric  i<>steiu  ami  the  U.S.  is  coinerling  to  compote  in  a  world 
marJxet.  A'<X'ationil.  tcchh.Lal,  .nid  adult  basic  education  i>tude]iti>  need  to  learn 
its  Ui^e  in  order  to  perform  sjiccessfnily  in  occupations. 

Th^  purpose  of  the  Metric  Etlucatioa  project  ii>  the  development  iml  utilization 
of  nietric  educatloii  instructional  materials  in  vocational,  technicJtl,  aad  adult 
educntion.  The  projcct'«>  ii^ltial  task  was  to  iilentif>  e.\isting  metric  iiistruetu/aal 
and  referehce  materials  and  prepare  im  annotateil  bibliography.  Mvtnc  Ednrn* 
thn:  An  Annotated  JHbUopraitho  for  Vocational  Technical  and<  Adult  Jiiducatiou, 
Contains  300  citations,  each  gi\iag  Infotmatlon  about  Cfintcnt  and  instructional 
strategics,  educational  level,  price,  and  ctaaplete  ordering,  addre.ss.  (A\ailable 
,  May  11)75)  / 

Tho  Metric  Ktliiration  oroiept  will  alsi)  pruvido  ^'dncntors  In  lor>;d  sohtml 
programs  with.  Ui  MUric  in.strnctiou.iL^mcKagcs  for  U\o  .»»*Kste(l  ocoupatiunal 
area.s  in  each  of  the  1,7  occupational  clusters  ia\ailablo  la  1U77>,  and  {2^  an 
imph  nuntatlon  guide  ^^r  infu,•^iag  tlic  metric  edacation  paekageo  into  local  vuca- 
tloaal  ahd  adult  education  pn/grams  (available  in  1977). 

Durim:  the  development  aiid  review  of  metric  iaatodnls,  pro.K*ct  activities  are 
involving  a  wide  rau|ie  of  indi\id«als  aial  groups  representing  the  vie\\A  of 
business  and  iadnstrv,  vocational  edneatiun.  adult  educaluiu.  metric  groups, 
government,  mathemjitUs  i^vhaation,  traile  as.soeiatious.  aad  metric  mdtcriul.N 
developers  anil  supplljjrs. 

The  project  is  be^Up  conducted  pursuant  to  a  contract  wltli  the  Bureau  of 
Occupational  and  Adult  Kducatlon,  U.S.  Otlioe  of  ICduoatiou. 


CAKKER  Kni;C.VTIOX 

f  i 
The  Center  exerted  earl.v  nailounl  Icaden^hip  in  the  career  edueation  movt*- 
ment.  It  was  .^elected  bj  the  U.S.  Ofllco  of  Kducation  to  serve  a.s  thft  prime 
Contrmtur  for  tho  Comprehen.Mse  l. school-based i  Career  Kilucatlon  Mcnlel.  Xliis 
aptl\it>  was  nndertaUi*  ^\ith  .sthool  districts  of  Atlanta.  Oeorgiu.  Los  Augele.^, 
Cnlifornia.  Hackensack.  Now  Jer.sc.s  .  rouiiao»  Michigan,  .lerf^rson  Counr.v 
ColOra(hj;  and  Me.sa.  Arizona.  During  the  last  few  moath^  Tlio  Center  h«>st<-d 
the  first  NatloJiid  Meeting  of  State  Carci-r  Kducation  Coiirdinators  conducted  li> 
I'SOK  Associate  Comndssiuner  Kcaaeth  Ilo.vt.  Uuring  i>ur  Tentji  Anni\ er.sur.\ 
Week  a(Mvitiesdast  month,  we  i*>-spoasored  with  XIK  tlie  First  NaUouai  i  an-cr 
Kduiatiun  ForUm  which  attracted  over  3o0  UkaI  .^tate  and  naiii^.tai  ieadi-rs  in 
caro(»r  educatUnu  as  well  as  representatiNcs  of  the  U  T)  eoinnaudty,  husinoss. 
iiuln5«try«  labor  unions  and  others.  •  • 

Occulta tionnl  Kjrptoration  Program 

Occnpatlcnal  exploratiiai  is  a  program  of  ptanned  edueathiual  «»\perienci».s 
for  sthdcnts  )u  grades  7  0  de.signed  to  pro\idi'  i\a>.<;  for  studeids  to  aetivWy 
explorV  man^  ditTerent  kinds  uf  work.  Twelve  prototjiJC  .simulations  aroaad 
twelve  major; occn patio nal  »luster.H  were  de\el«dH'd  during  1073-71  and  currently 
are  undcrgolpg  Held  test  and  reflnenunt  in  the  Jeffer.s*jn  County  Publie  Scluiols. 
Ij^kowood.  Colorado. 

Shnul.^tions  provide  a  reali.st(e  cost-effective  ua-ans  of  assuring  opportuoiHes 
{i*X  studAntsjto  e.Kplnre  the  full  range  of  iMcupatuaml  opportunities  Irre-spectiM- 
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uf  tluir  avallaliiUtjk  IimuII.v  atal  wUuuut  the  iiruUuin.sof  ^a(ut.^  an<l  other  lm^ara> 
a.NMitiated  with  some  oo  upatlonal  areas.  Thu  biiauhitloni>  are  iiiteiakHl  to  W 
uxpaiulcd  with  real-life  Intoractloiis  a\  ailablo  in  tUo  uouniumitj . 

The  Otcui)atii>ual  Kxj^hjratioii  program  is  dtv^igiu'd  tj)  oi\l>aiul  staileut^s  hori- 
/.♦*n>  aiiU  help  theui  creatu  an  iwperifiite  and  lafuiinajion  bate  for  uiakmg  their 
iwwi  cai-eer  decibioa-s.  It  .should  al.Mi  a^^Mot  .some  .stuileutsi  to  ihoo>e  a  tiMttati\e 
route  through  fechoid  to v\ aril  .vMue  ot(U|»itional  objective.  It  is.  not  inteialed 
to  pripare  stmlent.s  for  johh  in  the  oanio  wa^  tluit  \oLatioual  truhutig 

(hie$.  Few  twelve  to  fourttoii  year  olds  are  pr^Mred  to  make  j^utli  ilefuiite  umii- 
i.iUiueut.s,  and  evta  those  feu  can  iH'ueflt  from  further  oeeupatioiial  e.\ploratiou. 

Two  phases  of  thi'  Otciipatiuiial  Kxplorutiou  Program  for  grades*  .^tudeiit^ 
will  induce  active  iuvo^tisatiou  of  tliv  uocUl  of  ^vork.  il)  work  actUitie.s  re- 
,llo<  tiu^'  occupational  thibtur.s  will  he,j4iuulutea  U>  btudeut.>>  witlua  the  elas^rooui , 
.Uid,  (2)  coiaplemeatary  t.\pluration  maleriali.  will  help  the  ^tudentj,  liiake  deei- 
sifuis  and  plans  in  terni^  of  their  emerging  caruor  ueeiU  and  interebtb  and  aU*. 
iearu  to  exploit  conmuinity  resources.  ^ 

*  Occupational  el^jloratiou  ijro?:ram  inateriaLs  make  use  of  the  fact  that  Job> 
fjll  Into  twelve  hroa>l  otuipatidna'l  gnatp.s,  or  ehu^ters.  inanufattniru^,  edu- 
Ci!  tion.  coustruetiiai  and  uaae.  Kaih  cltibter  uin  be  characterized  by  typieal 
C<tml)inations  of  jobs  and  sklll^5  and  associated  life  .styles. 

joloiuliitiun  modules  have  been  developetU  to  provide  the  coute.\tii,  arrauge- 
meurb,  ancr  props  Ux  dyaauiic.  >ljort-teri!i  situ.itional  entountert,  with  job  ro!L»> 
and  rclatloiiHhips.  Studeiiti?  eau  tlioo.>e  toearr>  lint  representative  jobb  in  vari- 
ous occupations  U'.;:..  pharuiacologi.st  at  a  health  and  welfare  ageae>,  trouble- 
shooter  in  a  radio  TV  repair  bhop>.  yet  tJie  jolis  and  working  eouibinatiou> 
of  pe^iple  represent  the  real  world  of  wo^k,  and  the  enteriiribt-s  are  tjpieal  of 
tho:ie  in  the  actual  occupational  cluster.  ~ 

After  a  l)rlof  o\er\iu\v  of  the  cln^^ter,  students  choose  whether  or  not  to 
-_ilili:L^-Ui^»!^^'>^t>  ia  the  Mniulation  oh  the  lia.M.s  of  a  bhort,  highb  nioti\ati<aial 
iiit'ruduction,  w'liiih  inaj  bi  an  illu.->trji ted  booklet,  a  fdni,  filmstrip,  or  game.  Thc  o 
they  sclcjCt  their  roles,  (urry  nut  tlte  t.\]dcal  proeesscs,  and  often  liroduce 
>ome  real  produet  or  MTvice.  Tliey  may  develop  ay  advertising  campaign, 
or  create  a  lialr  ^tvle.  Throuiih  the  >ininlatluu.s,  stiulenl*  have  freiioent  ehamerf 
to  n>ije.^s  their  own  prefiTeiieis  aad  pcrfornmuce.  Thu.«>,  the;  nnty  better  t>r- 
puiizo  their  own  knowledjre  and  feolin;;s  about  a  job  area  and  its  role.s. 

Himulaiiims  are  hUpporU'd  b>  tiacbers'  patket.s  and  a  btudeut  Intnuhution 
to  usin^  Kimulatioa  an  learning  llrxt-lmnd  abont  jobs. 

ruhlication  of  nlaieriaK^  l.-»  projected  for  1070- 77.  The  project  is  opera  I  oil 
(inder  a  contract  with  the  National  Institute  of  Educatioil. 

rs^tnhU.^hiti{j  Profi  ^^tionnl  Jiviclopmcai  for  iUucu-  Kdui'ntton  tn  OoUco^  ^  and 
CniverMtics 

Karly  on,  The  Center  reci»^ni3ed  the  "eritical  patli  "  of  eolle^ii*  and  niiiv er.'<it,v 
preparation  progiatas  ^of  pi-r^oiuu'l  developineiit  ia  the  nltimate  de\elopnujU 
and  Inslallathm  of  v<iicer  education.  This  need  wa.s  tlrautatieally  reinforeeil  l>.v 
tla*  Xalbmal.Coufereni  i'S  for  iJeaii?*  of  Colle^,es  of  Editiatiim  aiul  for  Faeidtje>  ^ 
of  lalucatlonal  Adialnlf^lratiou  we  conducted  in  107L\  Follow -up  .^-tndie.*-  of  tluise " 
ia  athndancc  Indieuteil  an  Immediate  need  for  personnel  (lev  elopi.u*nt  nai- 
terials  and  programs. 

Tiihs  project  win  e>tabU.>U  one  career  cducatiou  personnel  devehipuient  phia- 
uln^'  team  In  each  of  the  tt  n  r.S.  (^fliie  of  I^dncatha^  rpgious  for  the  pnuH^-M- 
of  planuoj^  eareer  edmalion  perKnunel  deveUipmtnt  programs  t.illored  to  the 
iii'ed.>  of  "lu^tltutious  la  a  partjcnlar  region.  The  ■pianiiing  team.^s  arc  louiprl^eil 
of  leaderMdp  repre>entatlves  fnan.  (1)  USOE  regional  i>ffii*es,  t2>  State  De- 
partau'iits  Kdueatitui;  State  uidversities ;  (4)  pulllc  schiioN.  and  to) 
hvuslnoss'/lndust  rji/ciaumeree. 

A  nuutber  uf  products  ulilch  vvill  dlreetl>  hupaut  on  the  uaallt^v  and  quan- 
tit;.  ift  career  education  persiaiaul  developnu'nt  in  coUejii-^i  and  unIver>>Uie.N 
v\dl  be  available  for  difttiihntion  on  June  30.  11)7.1.  These  include.  (1)  In^tru 
nteatatiim  for  (valnathui  of  ^e^.^lon3  re^nrdluK  ^^areer  edutatlon  per^oniad 
deMdt^pUieitt ,  (2i  earei-r  ediieatlon  personnel  (h v^elopUn■nt  rescaireo  Olc  of 
field  etaisnltanti*  by  re^loii.N.  (3>  compilation  of  T;fiQK  re;;Ional  ofilec  debUMis 
for  e.\tendin*:  nnl\er^lt3-l>aM'd  eari'er  educatiiui  perst^nnel  development  plait- 
nhi^  team  approaches  to  other  .»*tates  of  the  rej:loa .  eoinnosjite  of  .*'tate 
department  of  edmatiia*  ile>ij;n.->  for  u  state  phm  for  tjthe^r  unlverHitlcH  Ut  pre- 
pare career  educatUai  per^tiUitel  dcvelopnamt  {ilanning  teanis,  and  (I>)  a  band 
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book  of  teamwork  apinouelie^  fur  career  udiicatiun  perbonntl  de\*'ei  »piLfiit  at 
tlie  Uliivursity  le\el.  Xlje  project  is  bpon&oretl  thu  Bureati  of  Occupati  nal  and 
Adult  Education,  U-S,  Oflice  of  Education. 

Model  Secondarv  School  fpr  tJie  Deaf  '{MSSD) 

One  se^ept  of  the  population  most  severely  affected  by  society's  rapid  changes 
includes  tUose  whose  hearing  is  Impaired.  By  pru\idiLg  for  equity  aud  e<iuality 
of  education  to  lessen  the  effect  by  these  changes,  the  federal  goverumi-nt  seeks 
to  assure  that  by  the  year  1977  every  handicapped  child  who  leaves  school  has 
had  career  education  training  that  is  relevant  to  the  job  market,  meaningful  to 
his  career  aspiration  and  realistic  to  his  fullest  potential. 

Tills  project  represents  a  cooperative  venture  bet^^-een  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSDj  and  The  Center  with  the  express  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying and  developing  programs  which  will  assure  the  expressed  needs  of  tlie 
M^SV  career  education  effort.  All  products  of  this  effort  will  directly  reflect  clo^e 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  products  Include 
fuur  career  education  programs  (orientation  to  career  education,  ciirrkuluni 
unit  lnl^llementation,  career  planning,  and  guidelines  for  de\ eloping  career 
education  programs). 

In  addition,  15  curriculum  units  will  be  develonpcl  which  are  appropriate 
for  MSSD  students  and  wjilch  can  be  Infu.sqd  Into  their  existing  currioulnm. 
Implementation  of  thei<e  educational  products  should  oignlficantl>  assi^^t  MSSD 
In  meeting  the  career  education  needs  of  the  deaf.  Tl^e  material  will  be  availaWo 
December  1, 1D75.  The  project  is  funded  trhough  the  JBiireau  uf  the  HanJicaM't'il, 
U.S.  Olflce  of  Education. 

DIFFUSION 

Career  Edueation ^Product  Installation  HandhooU 

-  Tiie  Career  Education  Product  Installation  Handbook  is  being  develo;>ed  at 
The  Center  and  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  to  help  **ad- 
vocates"  of  career  education  efficiently  install  useful  products.  AVe  liavo  been 
able  to  do  this  because  of  our  continuing  programmatic  research  in  the  dif- 
fusicni  processes.  Since  196G  we  have  carrieOj^ut  a  number  of  studi*''^  in  this  area 
and,  of  course,  have  engaged  directly  in  facilitating  the  utlllswitlon  of  Center 
products. 

^  The  handbook  Is.  designed  to  enable  career  education  product  exponents  to: 
(1)  describe  their  products. accurately  and  In  a  manner  which  is  appealing  to 
the  Intended  usefs^  (2)  diagnose  barriers  to  systematic  progress  in  the Jiistalla- 
tion  of  products,  (3)  plan  for  Installation  activities  within  time  and  cubt  con- 
.  btraints,  (4)  select  Installation  tactics  to  attain  Incremental  objectives  In  tne 
installation  strategy,  and  (5)  evaluate  the  impact  of  product  installation 
activities.  .  * 

The  Handbook  is  organized  into  four  main  sections:  (1)  l7itrodtictiott—tOT 
project  directors  wlio  have  been  asked  to  implement  career  education  in  local 
education  agencies;  (2)  Plannino^ an  ImtaJlaiion  ^^ratcoy— assists  the  user  In 
organlzinj;and  planning. acti\itie»  ahlch  lead  to  the  accuplahce  of  career  edma« 
tion  products  and  materials ;  (3)  TmplcmeiiHno  the  Strategy  compares  "tlie 
planned  Iristallatlon  activities  with  time  and  coU  constraints,  and  (4>  A^ne^mp 
ihc  Jmpact  of  the  Sfrafc/7i/--pio»;dt.o  the  user  with  some  general  guidelines  fur 
evaUmtIng Installation  activities. 

With  the  cooperation  of  state  education  agencies,  the  Xlandbook,  Is  being 
tried  out  In  21  school  districts  In  Florida,  Ohio,  and  Texas  during  the  1971- 
75  school  year  and*^vill  be  avallh^ble  after  October  1975. 

MAJOR  inSSirMIXATIOXAN'D  UTILTZATIO.N  ACTIVITIES 

From  Its  inception  The  Center  hai^  fulfliled  an  essential  "clear! nghou^^"  func- 
tion la  the  collection,  storage,  synthesis  and  disseiuUiallon  of  in  formal  h>ii. 

Fiitthei:,  It  has  empha^l/ed  produ<:^t  utilization  tltrough  putdlratluii.  aur\Iu'S 
and  training.  Tills  area  of  activity  has  been  the  must  difli*  idt  tj  MU>lx*rt  and 
maintain  a  coherent,  Integrated  organizational  posture  across*  a  Lumbei  ot  f><v- 
arately  funded  projects.         ^  , 

Di$JieminaUo}i  of  Career  Education  Products 

Curriciihim  and  staff  devilopment  materialrt  were  developed  through  thi«  Coui- 
prehensive  Career  Edncatloii  Jlodol  project  at  Xlie  Ccnti^r  f-^r  Vocational  Kdu- 
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catiuii  uhd  under  thu  .tliuiihui^hip  of  U.S.O.K.  and  tho  Xatiuunl  Institute  of 
Kilucatlon.  Tliese  48  currkuUiiii  ttnits  una  ruluti^U  jiroductb  arc  de^^ig^itid  ta:  Ubu 

teachers  and  pthers  involved  utlli  the  de\uloiiiuunC  uicstullati^u  and  ab-bvtiated 
Starr  training  of  career  education  programs. 

Career  education  materials  gruning.out  of  earlier  work  wfth  CCEM  are  now 
a\ailable  for  (lii^semi nation.  I'hcbu  iudude  30  tuacUur'b  guldts,  11  staft  JtveluiJ- 
ment  guides,  and  2  community  involvement  miits. 

In  the  deveioimieiit  ot  all  of  tlubu  pruduct^s,  teams  ot  local,  state  and  laiU  ti- 
Mt>  -lM:jcd  personnel  ^^cre  c^tabll.^hud  and  in\uU  cd  in  tuc  ^Miting  uf  the  niaterials 
undejr  The  Ccnter'i.  staff  dircctiuu.  This  InJtided  purhuuiiul  from  blx  luml  sthoul 
(ILstilcts  flos  Angeles,  California,  Mesa,  Arizona,  runtiac,  Michigan,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Hackensack,  ^*e^v  Jersey  and  JefCursun  County,  Cc/lunidu>.  Subst2quentl>, 
ufher  groups  uf  local,  state  and  unU  trsify -based  persuiiuul  were  u.^ud  tu  Jflfld  t*;^t 
and  revise  the  products. 

Tlie30  teacher's  guides  consist  Oi  sets  of  learning  f-xperiunces  K  12  that  focus 
on  various  elements  of  career  education,  career  anaronuss  and  explvratiun,  and 
beginning  competency  and  bliills.  Each  unit  eontaiu.->  a  student  uLjojHive,  over- 
view, resource  list,  teachtr  preparatloa  tasl^s,  leanang  actl^itlus,  and  evahiatiou- 
smnmary. 

Th<j  focus  of  the  staff  development  products  is  on  ^ut,{,co^cd  goals,  strategies, 
and  resources  for  planning  the  adndnistnition  and  impleuiuntatioa  oi  career 
iHlncatlon.  The  guides  should  he  especially  useful  ti>  local  and  state  education 
a^icncics,  rtnd  nniverxlty/\x liege  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  planning 
various  in-service  edubatiojr programp'tor  staff.  ' 

The  community  involvement  nmterials  contain  hajckgroinid  Information,  refer- 
ences, planning  models,  and  suggestions  for  development  jirograuis  to  ses^ure 
community  supijort  and  participation  in  school-based  career  education.  7 

^oiflractH  of  Inaiructynal  and  licscarch  MatcrJah  in  Vucational  and  Tvchnwql 
mucattonr  (AIM/AUM)  ^  .  * 

Finding  and  using  relevant  information  frequently  is  a  major  task  for  re- 
searchers, curriculum  specialists,  teachers,  iuluiinistrators,.  and  studentii.  The 
(Vnter  is  dedicated  to  maliing  useful  and  vtlal  information  accessible  so  that  it 
may  i>o  ui^ert  to  iniprovo  school  practice. 

Through  abstracts  designed  to  present  useful  Information  about  materials, 
tlie  AhittraQts  of  Instructional  and  Research  MatcriaU  in  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Kducaiion  {AIM/ARM)  publication  provides  educators  quick  uocoss  to 
in  use  or  under  development  instructional  and  research  materials.  The  voca- 
tional education  instructional  materials  laboratories,  local  school  sy^?tems  and 
profoijsional  associations  such  as  the  Vocational  Instructional  Materials  (VIM) 
section  of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  all  contribute  to  this  effort.  The 
system  is  provided  to  facilitate  current  and  future  demands  of  persons  or  or- 
ganizations vvorking  in  the  vocational  and  teciUiical.  education  llelds.  A  bi- 
monthly abstract  journal,  annual  index,  computer  search  tapes  and  microfiche 
are  available  by  subscription.  This  project  is  responsive  to  Section  1&2  of  Illl  3037 
and  sponsored  by  U.S.O.E. 

OTUEK  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  these  federally  supported  major  program  areas,  our  career 
education  efforts  and  information  and  field  services.  The  Center  is  currently 
serving  as  the  initiator  and  manager  of  a  national  alliance  of  local  scnools 
supiwrted  by  district  funds  worldag  on  the  further  development  of  Career 
Education  materials  and  programs.  We  also  arc  providing  research  concerning 
new  tecbnologios,  curriculum  development  and  iostinictor  training  services  for 
two  international  labor  unions  and  national  contractors'  associations.  We  have 
done  work  for  state  vrw^nffonnl  education  hdslaoi'y  councils  and  tho  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  on  its  development  of  training  programs  growing 
out  of  the  Illglnivay  Safety  Act. 

rROBLBMB  A^•D  hlM  ITINO  FACTORS  AKI^ECTIXO  TUB  CENTEH 

There  are  severe  problems  and  constraints  under  present  funding  arrange- 
ments which  sub  optimize  our  potential  service  and  effectiveness.  Several  key 
points  tUat  should  bo  made  alout  these  foregoing  progranmiatlc  efforts. 

(1)  they  were  all  startc<l  when  The  Center  had  institutional  support  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
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(2)  the  dii>scmiiiatioji  fuiullng  tot  cftev.tlu^  thu  full  utlllzatioti  uC  Uie  liruiliutxr 
Is  nut  in  sight  at  this  time.  We  hhuul  I  coMturrt'iitl^  with  thiir  Jftiwil  aevtluiiiiiciit 
he  iinclertaking  activities  to  assure  rapid  Installatuin  aiul  iitilUdiiuu. 

to  take  advantage  of  these  investment^)  aad  exijcitidt*,  i/Iannini;  .Miuuld 
he  underway  note  for  the  logical  and  ebbWitial  ci^iitiunatluu  ellurtb  "gruuiug 
out  of  these  major  programs,  but  funding  i!j  npt  available.  ' 

(1)  Over  the  past  several  years,  tlu;  percent  of  Tlit  CentL  r'.s  .^support  Uuin 
vouitlonjjil  K  &  1>  funds  has  been  dhiiinl.slung  (&ei'  Appeiuhx  Xht  conse- 
quences of  this  lowering  level  of  ."Support  from  \otatiua»il  eiUicatlou  tnudiy  luuc 
seriously  eroded  our  Q?tpaclt>  to  re;>in)nd  to  niajur  proUc*ii.sJn  \utatiurml  ciluca- 
tlon,  to  malntahilng  and  strengthenhig  oar  liakagcd  with  }\t>  agtuclcA  :dUch  as 
f  SOM.  state  departiaeats  (iaiUuUug  UCU^h  uiiUci^itiio,  iu.^ti UvUoaal  auitcilal 
laboratories  in  vocational,  edacation,  empluver  gioup»  auil  oUitrt>.  Tucthei, 
as  n  public  institution,  The  Center's  broad-ba.ved  coh.stitutiic^  lia^i  doeluped 
a  set  of  exi^ectations  of  us  for  inforaiation.  ^aiblicatlon^.  cJiu^altation  and 
other  services  which  we  can  go  longer  honor  uuvkr  present  fuuJiUi;  r^^ulation.s. 
^Ve  are  in  danger  of  ^'turning  off*  people  and  ufjtncU.'i  ucjuin  uorKid  lUAUit 
to  '^turn  on".  TIds  decrease  in  snpiiort  from  \ucatlonal  re>tartli  an  J  traiiang 
fands,  the  probI(.'Uis  in  "project"  funding,  lilacc.%  I.;  jvOi*anl>  our  .4l>iiiti  to  liuin 
tain  ilie  Center's  ij»*»s^It>  and,  ohv)ousl>,  our  efi!ecUvene.>^  to  the  eduav.tioual 
community  and  those  we  serve. 

Under  short-term  funding,  and  fragmented,  di.-Joiuted  projtxt.v  effoit^s  Xli«' 
Center  has  (JxiHjrhmceil  a  reduction  in  its  capacdi  to  undertaUo  loiv^  ran^f  pLui 
ning,  Initiate  eXijIoratory  stmlies  and  fea>U>llit>  efforts,  a*,  uell  a.>  a  n\>tiittit*ii 
of  its  Jlexibilit.v,  to  conduct  trj  -out]^  on  a  snuill  .>cale.  cding  piami»->iii^  efl'on.-, 
t  ouvoalii?  concerned  groups  aruuud  kc.\  issues,  and  catul>/^iit^  the  ilforto  of  other 
group's.  The  difilcnlt.\  In  olHainIng  nnilti -ik.ear  faiuliag  ijae  to  cnrrent  proccnluro,-', 
severely  lindtJ>  thu  kinds  of  activities  whith  can  la*  i*iop(JM'd  ^  lal  undirtaKt  n. 
Followup,  jitudlPM.  Itmpltiuilnal  Invt sf Ipfiifiuns.  «b rt  i .tM^npiw.v 
and  many  otlier  important  kiud^>  of  work  require  ntore  than  oiiu  ^ear  lo  vtuii 
pictc. 

Over  the  l>ast  decade,  funding  for  research  and  de\eloj^inKiit,has  c./auUaitid 
.sukstantlally  to  vocational  educatIo»\s  caimiit.\  /or  >elt-u*nouaI.  Thorc*  i.s  an 
urgent  nee<l  to  strengthen  liollcles  and  pn>\'^')ioaft  for  reao.irvii  ai.d  do\t;loiinKnt 
activities  wldch  have  regional  and  nation.il  slgidflcaiiti>.  TUri^u^k  tlie  Coinad^- 
.»>Ioner's^»share  of  the  fands,  it  IsjJOivsIble  to  acliii\e  tu^t-effivthinei^s  b.\  uiidei- 
taking  research  and  de\elopmeat  on  common  prubletu.'s.  thiU'b>  reuuchig  llio 
need  for  each  Individual  state  to  inves^t  in  this  area.  Additi^aall.N,  there  are 
problems  which  are  tiu).\  national  and  regional  ia.  ihara<.ter  wltjcli  need  to" lie 
undertaken  tliroagh  the  Couanlshiouer's  portion.  thU  are^i,  a  .>l»oog  am}  ade- 
quately funded  national  research  and  develupnicnt  conUr  wiUi  aniropriatc 
regional  and  state  linkages  can  provide  the  "critical  niass"  of  utltht  anvl  rouurcc^ 
to  imfmct  on  priority  areas  sucli  as  state  planning,  lndi\idu.il  (.aroer  pl<unilng. 
placement  and  ftdlov\-up  laocedures,  teacher  educattuu,  nu>re  t/Iicicat  ia^l^^c- 
tlonal  systems  and  esi>eclally  improve<i  deliver.i  .sjsieui.s  for  .-^pitlal  group,"*.  In 
m.\  judgment,  such  provislonn  are  essential  in  attaining  CwJip:re.0)i4>a.u  ^;o<il^  in 
Voca-t I onal  Education. 

Si)eelilcally,  muler  tlio  current  provisions  \\hi»!i  riHiuirv  (\inimi>.sionei "s 
share  t50%)  to  be  dlstrlhutc'i  the  states  1>>  formui.i,  it  U  dlfli^uit  Uf  not  Ini- 
possiblc;  t(»  fund  a  national  center  n(ul  amjor  iirugraniiiiativ  t  ffiirK->.  CuMentl.\, 
Tlio  Center's  national  activities  eomi»ete  wltli  OJilu\s  i>rlorIties  In  the  location 
sjtitem  to  tlie  states.  xlJX  3037  addresses  thi.s  lirobleut  and  provldf.s  foi  thf  Cuui 
nd>>IoaCr'd  share  to  he  discretionary  and  to -lie  ifi\ested  in  attacking  i>roIitein.H 
of  r...[Ional  sign  i  flea  nee.  Tlie  earlier  drafts  of  the  Administratis  >ns  bill  ah^o  tar- 
rlotl  tills  provision.  .         .  * 

'Further,  HR  3037  explicitly  indicates  support  for  a  juitloiiai  cvater  i.r  ctnter.-> 
for  K  &  D.  I  would  urge  that  tlie  commlJtee  aceept  tliese  provisions. 

The  recognized  seriousness  of  the  current  situation  and  jt.s  inipaet  on  thv» 
field  Is  evidence  otcoutlnuiag  support  of  The  Center  b>  tlie  slate>,  loghU^liU  d 
In  the  attaclied  resolution  adopted  by  the  Xatiiinal  A.>>ociation  o£  .St.ttc  biri'clor.s 
of  Vocational  Kdiication  at  their  annual. meeting  In  New  OrltMiis  in  I)t'Ci.nhe\t 
a074.  (See  Appendix  K)  You  will  ni»te  t)iat  the  association  arfce>  tlie  I'.S.  (lilivc 
of  Education  to  provide  adcMpiate  sui>i)ort  ft*r  the  national  center  and  reafiirai> 
its  earlier  position  of  support. 
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llmnk  yon  for  tlil^  ommrtunltv  to  report  I)^ui:^e^^,  iifugrjiiuh  aiul  current  prub- 
lems  associated  \ylth  The  Center.  I  wlU  be  ghiil  to  tr>  to  tcspund  to  ait\  uue^j- 
tions  you  may  have,  / 

ArpKN'Dix  A— Peissoxa:.  Data  Sii;^t 

^    r.OBKUT  R  rAYLOr.— DATA  SIIEHT 


Professional  RcspoiKsihilities  at  The  Ohio  State  Vniicnity 
Director,  The  Center  for  A^)eatlonal  Education 

-iVssociate  Dean,  College  of  Eduuition  and  Cullegt«  uf  Agriculture  aad  Home 
Keonomicsr 

Profo^isor,  Coll^e^^of  Education  and  College  of  Agritjiltiire  and  Iluute  Ecunumies 
Current  Activities  Outsiile  ihe  UnivcrsCty  I 

Member,  Counulttee  on  Vocational  Edncatiun  R     D,  Xational  Acadeutj  ot  .Sci- 
ences, National  Research  Conncil 
Chairman,  Conndl  ou  E<lncational  De\  elopmeitt  and  Re:>eard»,  Inci  uEIiaK) 
Editorial  Director,  Career  Edncatiun  Serie.s,  Charlci,  E.  Merriil  rnbli>hing 
Company  ^ 

Educational  liaclcground  '  ^ 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  Univer.^ity,  1061 
M.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1053  . 
^  B.S.,  University  of  Arizona,  1052 

business  Address :  The  Center  for  A'ocatlon^  Edncation,  1000  Kcnui  Ruad. 

Coliimbu.s  Ohio'43210  /  . 

IIoDie  Adtlres-i;  3750  Klondll<e  Road,  Delaware,  Ohio  43015 

^  CUintKNT  FIKI.D  SITES  ACTIVITIES 

Alaska 

3'!i!ieaii  Public  Schools^  .    Cnreer  planning  support  sys- 

tem. 

Kodlak  Pnblle  Scliools  ,         Uo.  * 

Palmer  Public  Sihoois  Do, 

Talkeetna  IMiblie^imrtsClTlT!^^ 

Wa^lHa^rnbiie  S(  liools  ^         Oo,  ^ 

Arizona  (pending),  ^ 

.    Avondale  PnbMc  isehools  ,  J          Career  planning  snpport  s.\s- 

teni. 

Flagstaff  Public  Schools  «   Do, 

Cottonwood  I*nl)lie  Sehools   Do. 

Nogales  IMiblic  Schools  ^  Do, 

California :  .  •  * 

Siilinas  Public  Schools  ^«   Alliance  for  career  eduea- 

tton. 

Colorado : 

Jefferson  Connt.v  Pnblic  Schools   Occupational  exploration. 

State  Department  of  Edneatiou  ^   Management  Information 

'  s.vstein  for-  vocational  ed- 

ucation. 

University  of  Xorthern  Colorado   Perfonnance  based  proCes- 

sionni  edncation  cnrricnla. 

Colorado  State  Univerfjlty   Do, 

Lakewood  Public  Schools..   U'ransltion  from  sch0(ll\  to 

work. 
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Delaware:                               /-T^  ,  ^,       ,   ,         ,  , 

OeorgetoNvn  Public  Schools.-i>-,-    Curriculum  design  and  dc- 

/  velopmeut. 

Dover  Public  Scliools  -I  -   Cur riculum\ design  and  de- 

.        I  velopmenti 

Caniden-Wyomiug  Public  Sclibols   \>o,  \ 

>Je\vark  Public  Schools   Do.       \  * 

Wilmington  Public  Schools  '  l^o.       \  > 

Florida:  Florida  State  University    Performance  baSed  profes- 

.  sional     education  cur- 

lilinois:              *  riculums,    \     '  '  ' 

Morris  Public  Schools     Curriculum  dejSign  and  dfr- 

•  <»  'velopment  - 

Roekford  Public  Schools   Do. 

.Toliet  Public  Schools    ^Do.  \ 

-Freeport  Tublic  Sehools    Do.  \ 

Bloomington  Public  Schools  ^ —  Do.  \ 

Decatur  Public  Schools   ^^o-* 

relleviUel^nblie-ScIiools  —  Do. 

Glon  Bllyn  Public  Schools:^-     Do. 

Morton  Public  Schools  -^-^   Do. 

Villa  Park  Public  Schoolsl   Do. 

Springneld  Public  Schools   Do. 

Kentucky :      ^  \  . 

Frankfort  Public  Schools   Curriculum  design;  and  de- 

I  velopment — Career  plan- 

*    I  ning  support  system. 

Ashland  Public  Scnools  ,  Career  planning  sup^wl  sys- 

 ^     tern;      -     V  ' 

Alexandria  Public  Schools   "HSo  T 

Uadclifi!  Publie  Schools  —  Do.  ^  \ 

Louisville  Public  Schools   Do.  \ 

BarUstown  Public  Scho(Jls  ^-  Currlculun{  ^design  and  de- 
velopment. \ 

Paintsville  Public  Schools  1  ^—  Do.     '  \ 

Covington  Public  Schools   Do.  ■  ^ 

Maryland :  •  \ 

Baltimore  City  Public  Schools   Attitudes  of  minority  stu- 
dents toward  vocational 

*  education. 
Michigan:                 '              '  i 

JLa using  Public  Schools   Curriculum  design  and  ,  de- 
velopment—career plan- 
ning support  system.  \ 

Detroit  Public  Schools   Career    planning  support 

.  "  system.  ^ 

Flint  Public  Schools   Alllariee  of  career  education. 

Wyoming  Public  Scho(?l9  ^—  Career    planning  support 

^  system. 

Ho.val^Oak  Public  Schools   Do.  \ 

Battle  Creek  Public  Scliools  1   C'Ticulum  design  and  de- 
velopment. X 

,    Dearborn  Public  Schools   ,  Do.  \ 

Port  Huron  Public  Schools   Do.  ^ 

Masuu  Public  Schools  «— -i-i   Do.  \ 

Mississippi :  V  ,  \ 

^ackson-Eublic>Scbools«^..—   Career    planning    support  \ 

system.  .  \ 

Oxford  Public  Schools   Do.  ^ 

Mevidian  Public 'Schools  .  Do.  ^ 
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Missouri : 

JefforsoR^City  Public  Solioals   Career    phiiiniii^  support 

system. 

Flat  Klver  Public  Schools   Do. 

Xoi'niandy  Public  Sohoolij   Do,  * 

Kaii&i3  City  Public  Sdiools   Do. 

Baldwin  Public  Svlioots   Do. 

Columbia  Public  Schools  -    Do. 

Montana: 

^  Laurel  Public  Schools^   Career    planning  support 

system,  • 

.  Missoula  Public  Schools  ,   Do. 

Seeley  Lake  Public  Schools   Do. 

Xew Hampshire:  .  y  , 

,  Concord  Public  Schools    Career    planning  support 

system.  •  * 

PeterJ[>orough  Public  Schools   I)o. 

SSomerworth  Public  Schools   Do. 

IlaiiM'ton  PubliQ  Schgols  ,   Do.  v 

Xew  Jersey:  * 

^  Rutgers  University  '   Performance  based  profes- 

„   ,  sional  edlication  curricula, 

^e\vYo^l{:  . 

Bronx  Piiblic  Schools  .   Curriculum  design  and  de- 

velopment. 

Coblesklll  Public  Schools  ^   "^Do. 

Huntington  Public  Sch'ools  .*  -    '   5)o! 

Niagara  Public  Schools   Do 

JJdatertown,  Pnhllft.  Schnois  ^  Do,  


Wostbury  Public  Schools   Do. 

North  Carolina :  *  ' 

Concord  P.umic  Schools  ^   Career  planning  si'ipport  svs- 

Fayetieville  Public  Scljools_,   tern.  .  * 

Winston-Salem  Public  Schools«__l   Do 

Ohio:  '  >^ 

Ashland  Public  Schools  .   Evaluation  of  career  nioti- 

Columbus  Public  Schools   Transition  from  school  to 

GarrettsviUe  Public  Schools   Career  *  planning  support 

^     Sniithville  Public  Schools...   Cu^rtcuhiui  design  and  de- 

^       ,     /    •                                      *  vclopment. 

Pennsylvania :  ^ 

*fiai)le  University  ^   Performance  based  profes- 

11  11    T.       cc.  ,    ,  sional education  curricula. 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools   Alli/^nce  for  career  educa- 
tion. ^ 

South  Cnrolina :               .  <  * 

Charleston  VubUe  Bchools   Alliance  for  career  educa- 

\^                              •  tion. 
Tonnossoo: 

Nashville  Public  Schools  ^. — .   Administration  of  voca- 
tional education  asoc.-^s- 
nicnr  of  employment  do- 

rtfth:  *  . 

WoUor  School  Disfriet   Caropr    planning  support 

system 

Oprd en. School  District   Do.  ' 
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^^""^N^rfolk  PubUc  Schools   Curriculum  design  and  de- 

velopment. 

Petersburg  Public  Schppls   Do, 

^^^llllfe^-^e  Public  Schools  t.   tareer  planning  support  sys- 

tem. 

.     Issaquuh'Publlc  Schools  1   .     5^-  . 

'      Lougvlew  Public  Schools  . —  Do. 

Spokane  Public  Schools   5^* 

Walla  Walla  Public  Schools  ^-  ^  Do. 

Fond  du  Xac  Public  Schools-i   Curriculum  design  and  de- 

velopment. 

Green  Bay  Public  Schools   Do. 

LaCrosse  Public  Schools  1.   Do. 

Madison  Public  Schools  l   ^  , 

/  Alliance  tor  career  euuca- 

/  tlon. 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools   ^  Do, 

Oconto  Fnlls  Public  Schools  ^—  -   Curriculum  design  and  de- 
velopment. 

ArrENDix  C— Fact^  Auout  The  Ce.n'ter  For  Vocation\vl  Educ.\tion' 

yACTS  ABOUT  TUE-  CENTER 

The  Ceuicr's  Director  Is  responsible  to  tho  Provost  of  the  JJniverslty. 
Ohio  ,atate  UnlversUy  luis  hailt  two  bnliaings  uKiilts  ojfu  funds  to  provide 


The  Center  currently;  is  conducting  oO  projects  und^r  20  contracts  for  the  fol- 
lowing sponsor.s :      ,  \  .  * 

US.  Depnrtiufcnt  ot  Health,  Kducation^and  AVelfave 

National  -InstHute  of  l3ducatiou 

Office  of  KdncKMon 
US.  Department  of  Transportation  ^    ^^^^    ,     ,  ,  ^ 

National  Training  Fund  oi  tho  Sheet  Metal  an'l  Air  Conditioning  Industry 
Ohio  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
^Vshland  (Ohio)  Vocational  School  - 
Milwaukee  (Wisconsin)  Public  Schools 
Madison  (Wisconsin)  Piihlic  Schools 
Philadelphia  .Skill  Center,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Salinas  (Calli;ohiln)  Union  High  Scijool 
Flint  (Michigan)  Community  Schools 
'  hocal  Kducfttion  Admhilstratiou,  NAshvlUe,  Tennessee 
Soars  Foundation  *       ^  .  , »       w  » 

National  Joint  Painting,  Decorating,  and  Drywall  Apprenticeship  and  traiiV 

Ing-connnltteo  .  * 

.T.  0.  Ponney  Company   '  ;  .     ,  \-r    „  , 

.National  Center  ou  Fiducation  Media^and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped 
State  of  Ohio 

Shico  Its  inception  In  1005  The  Center  has:  :  » „ ha. 

C%impleted/Ob  rc>earch  repurt.s.  41  leadeivv^hip  materials,  2,»  bibliographies,  101 
informational  publitati<ms,  27  uci.asional  j)ai)crs.  and  Gl  issues  of  AIM/AIUl. 
Distributed  2r»0.077  copies  of  202  Center  piibllcatlons.  .     .  .     , 4 

Jhstribnted  152,000  copio.^  of  the  5*1  i^sut•^  and  7  annual  Indexes  of  AI.aI/Ak:\i. 
Conducted  2b0  training  nnd  leuderhhlp..  <it  Jelopment  activities  for  0,500  par- 

*^E\Tgag^^^^  in  105  collaborative  aotlvltios  with  71  universities,  40  state  depart- 
montH.  28  sciiooi  districts,  IC  professU)i)ftl  organizations,  and  4  biffeInos.<ies. 

Provided  21)  profivssional  fduLaUuib  fioiu  other  institutions  and  agencies  their 
.sabbatical  leave  at  Tiie  Center.        /  * 

^:nipto.\ed  24:»  Indiviiluals  ai*  praduato  re.^oarch  associates  whde  engaged  In 
fytxidy  iit'lhe  Ohio  State  University  in  17  academic  departments  throughout  the 
caiupuJ*. 

J    *         Currently  The  Center  has :  ' 

.     ■  .iGO    ■        <       •  ■ 
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ersities,  0  vocational  schools,  and  4  technical  col- 


,  '  cojlegl* 

leges  In  2o  states  ^ 

«.Ih?oSvIl'^^"  1^'  4,100  teachers,  SOO  patents,  and  720  business  and  industry  rep- 
resentatives  are  involved  in  Held  testactivities.  ,  uui^^jr  ic^i- 

Air  interdisciplinary  staff  supported  by  all  sources  of  160  full  time  eaulvalent 
^'n"L^^.'%f         ^^"^  throughout  the  nation  to  work  on  Center  ?^o^^^^^^^^^ 
StSivln^^  "i"^  ^^"^'^  educational  preparation  and  exi^S 

VlSrS^^^^^^  vocational  education,  general  education  and 

yVppE.NDis      Financial  Scppokt  op  the  Center  Fno^i  Vocational'  ' . 
Education  Legislation 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  "CENTER" 
FROMsyOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

1971-1975 


♦loor 


FISCAL 

/ 

A<*^KNmx  E — Kesolvtion  of  tiik  'kj 


YEAR 


solvtion  of  tiik  national  Assoo\tion  of  the.  State 

DlUECrOHS  01*  VOCXT^ONAl,  Kl)UCATlO>^ 

nKSOU'TIOX  OF  THE  NATIO.VAt.  ^VSSQClAilON  OF  THK  STATH^DIRKG^rons  OF 
VOCATION Arl^  EULt CATION 

*  <  \ 

lie  continued  suport  of  the  ^:atlonat  It,    IX  Center  for  VocatiO»ial  JSducntlon. 

f,  ,      '         j  ^^'^y  Oim%\iisJj\,,  Dcccmlh'jojpri 

Ijponjjnizlnff  the  oontlnuiuK  need  for  research,  develuj.uient,  dlsfecnilnallosi  and 
training  in  vocational  education  whlchii/i  pnlft  c^n  most  elToctl\elv  be -Drovlded 
through  a  National  Center,  and  the  sustained  .support  of  The  Center  at  'fhei^Ohio 


State  VnivorsUy  by  the  Xaiional^Vbsoc^^^^^^^^ 

le  American  Vocational  Association,  be  it  ^ 


Kducatioh  and  the   ,  x^^.w.vmu**  -ix.>ovtiuiiun,  uu  n  > 

7i*nnlvc(l,  that  the  National  Association  of  State  Diretti.rH  of  Vocational  EAuoav 
tlon  roafhnn  its  resolution  of  September  17,  IDTO  (Tab  A)  and  indicate  W 
tlnnPd  Support  to  the  American  Vticational  Association's  House  uf  Uelec^tes  i 
resolution  of  December  12,  im  (Tab  B)  and  cuntiaue  to  urge  tlie  Ufllce  of  KUuca- 
tlon  to  provide  adequate  support  for  tlie  National  Center.  ■  I 


;      '        ,     i   .  &28 

RCSOlXTIQti^'PA^SKD  nY  TUBjBoAim  OF  DlRhCTOUS  OF  TllK  XaTXO^AL  A!5S0Cl.\TIpN 

OFSxfTEDiREcrrons  ov  VocArxo-NALEDtuviio.N  ;  Thuksdai',  SEi»Ti:MiiEUlT,,107O 

RvcognUing  tho  general  excellcnco  of  the  program  and  nctivitit'is  of  The  Ceutor 
fox  Roijunreiraiul  Lenacr^hlii  I^fvclupnifent  at  Ohio  State  and  the  laauy  contrlbu- 
Uons  It  has  made,  to  Vocational  ami  Xcauiical  Education  throaghon  t)io  U.S , 
/  'be  it  resolved  that  the  Kxeciiilve  Conuiilttee  uf  the  National  AssuciatU..t/of  Sta^o 
/  liirectors  reaffirm  its  ^uppurt  ot  this  tenter  at^Ohio  State  and  Us  lo^doi-sbii) 
tniininffseminarfor  tbedirc(!tors.  \  ^   ,  '  , 

Boc^nise  of  the  management  and  staff  ©xiJerlrse  \t  The  Center  and  the  educa-^ 
tiou  and  eeononiie  efliueaoies  to  be  achieved  throagli  bulUlhif;  on  these  oxi^ting 
stren^ths^we  tlierefore  encmiraV^  continued  support  for  Tiie  Center  py  the  O.  h. 
and  tiie  states  aad  request  thatViuthurized  linaneial  support  he  achi*  vod  for  the 
O.b.U.  Center  before  additioijal  centers  are  establi.shc^h  Furtlier  a^  ne\Y  Reseavt  h. 
Ix^velopuaent  and  Traiunij:  initiatives  are  contemplated  in  Vocational  Kauratltm 
>v  we  re«]nest  that  eonsitlcratiojn  be  given  to  tiie  feasibility  of  the  Centir's  provld- 
ing*.somo  of  these  services. 

Rbsolutiox  Passed  byotk  IIousjs  of  Dei.eoates  of  tiik  AstEuic  vx  Vocational 
U  Association— A-JuvNTic  City,  ^X,  DpEMBKU  12,  1903 

NATIONAL  CENTER  ^ 

Whorea.s  the  current  soc  al  and  etononiic  climate  places  increased  nrgoncy* 
oa  the  need  for  an  expanded,  extemlwl,  and  inipro\ed  program  of  vocational 
ana  teehuleal  eihicatiou  inuiaillng  new  tcclaiiqaes  to  meet  iliaugln;;  needs;  and 
Whereas*,  pemliaK  k'git,lallon  proposes  additional  aid  f  eximnsion  ami  ad- 
justntent  of  voeational  etlaciitiou  to  meet  the.se  traliilng  needs  and  cini)liasSizes 
-t■lttHal^iortttllet^^*^-Hlt*rt^>**iTvi•tl-valf-JvtUdcIli^^ 


Involve  the  scvenil  eil&ting  .vocational  services  and  new  services  which  do  not 
now  exist;  ami  M*  ,     ,       ,        ^  ^  i. 

WheroatJ,  tliese  inenja.se<l  re.sponslMlhles!.  plaqe  greater  demands  en  state  staff 
leader.^hip,  therel»y  creatiajr  ^creater  need  for  in-ser\  lee  loadcrshlp  training 
,  "       ami  advanee<l  stmly  fi)r  prct?ent  and  prosiM»etive  staff  meinbei-s;  and 
/  Whereas,  a  Natioutti  Center  for  Aa\aaced  Study  and  Research  hi  AKrlcuUural 

Kdiieation  iniH  been  tj-stabllsknl  ajid  has  aided  the  profei,?ion  In  meeting  these 
increased  resi>oasibllines;  and  /  ,i  , 

AYhereas,  such  a  Center  IJmlted  to  agricultural  edacatVon  eaa  provide  onl> 
Hailted  service  In  the  broad  Held  of  vocational  education  ;/nul  *  , 

V  Whereas,  a  ^'atloaal  Center  foe  advanced  stud,v  auO,  research  in  vocationMl 

\  cdncatliin  1»  needed  for  cuttlufr  across  and  going  beyond  pi^seat  areas,  as  well 

\       '  as  depth  stmly  In  each  area  Is!  needed;  and  /  ,    .  ,  i 

Whereas,  tlie  establisbnieiit  of  a  national  cpnte&  for  advflneod  study  and 
research  In  vucatiun.il  and  tochnieal  education  wo]m  provide  a  mean-^  of  meet- 
ing slgnincant  needs  for  state  staO:  ami  rei,eareU  jlevelopnuuit  in  ovei-all  vo^a- 
tlonul  services  as  well  ns  prc^vldlnir»for  the  auhmp  needs  of  eaeii  servicer  and 
_  AVhen»as,  a  National  Ceuti>v  for  ..dvnnced  study  and  research  la  vriT^nnl 
eilneutlon  w^nild  stmplenient,  and  oxtelid  exisUng  .state  and  iiistitntloiial^ro- 


crams  jn  eadi  vocational  and  (i)ractlcal  artseaneanon.service  nndor  tl»e  dlroofimi 
of  an  over^all  Nationjd  Outer  -^^"^  which  would  promote  and  strengMion  over- 
all adniinlstratlvo  and  iuipervilstify  leadership  development  of  vooail^naKeduea. 
tlon,  cuordhiate  ro^earch  cfCt^rts,  and  develop  metliods  and  proj;ranis  meet 
needs  not  being  met  In  presentjprograms.      /  ,  '  \ 

T)i\TATi.oR/rhankyoa4Mi%01muWan.  ,  ^  ^ 

I  appreciate  tliLs  opportimity  to  rci)ort  on  the  progress  that  the  iNur . 
tiouM  Center  for  Vocational  Education  has  had. 
IwillobstM'vo  thea(hndnitiontobGhrict.  .  .  ,  x  1.1  •  i 

Also  I  would  lihe  to  conuaent  on  the  progress  which  T  thinlc  has 
ooMU'red  as  a  result  of  thq  ^ocatlonnl  leiiislation  and  particularly  t^ 
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coniiiKiiul  tlio  subcuiiihilttei5  for  tlitur  \idon  in  buiUliug  into  the  kg:- 
islatiori  rcgeiicnitisu  and  bcU  renewal  nicJnuii^r^Uis  througli  x^^^)CurJl 
ancUl'aiiiiiig.  •  ^      .    .  - 

I  would  fUiso  lllvo  toiiuppoil  Uic  provisions  in  IT.Il.  3037  and  imlicato 
that  I  tliink  it  is  a  progiussisu,  balanced  and  cuiupi'olicnsivo  pkvi:  of 
legislation  and  imrtioulailj  to  ntcntlon  that  iiartbX)  and  E,  whkh  doal 
M'itli  the  stdf  rciicwal  and  itvitalizatiou  clcJiiciiU  In  \ocntlonal  cdnoi- 
tiun  througli  ix-bcaxch  atid  cniiiculuni  dcvulojjnicnt,  are  pitiiicularly 
essoafial  ^  .    -  . 

I  tlibik  } ou  wiTl  find  that  in  the  report  on  the  Ccnter^s  activltich  wo 
aro  ciigagJd  in  jiniliu>treani  efforti^  whicli  ^\ill  fuithtr  the  goals  of  tho 
lc«:islation.  ' 

JBrielly  by  way  of  background  tho  National  Center  at  Ohio  State 
TTnl^ersity  is  independent.  It  lepoitf-  to  thv  Oifivv  of  the  rro\o,4  and 
liaa  as  it^*niisi?ion  the  development  ffnd  ability  to  aid  di\crse  agi'iiclv.'i, 
iixstittitiojis  and  ^/i^^Wiizations  to  soho  educational  problcius  lelutiiig 
J;o  cUi-eer  planning  and  prop'aration. 

"Wo  do  this  through  conducting  i^csuarchj  through  the  dcvelopnicnt 
aiid  field  ti. sting  of  Uiatonal^,  through  the  i  \iduation  of  thesO'  projects 
and  activities  in  realistic  field  settings,. \Vith  the  conduct  of  national 
IcaJui'Silup,  senduurs  and  acti\illes  and  in  addition  pro\i(.le  infouua- 
tion  sevvioos  a2>d»  products.         '      '  " 

Ityouhase  copies  of  itty  te&tlniony  I  \>il1  direct  you  to  appendix  C. 
Thai  vcrj*  quicklv  highh^hl^J  bonie  of  the  facts  about tli^T'ontcr.  its 
cun-ent  spoiisoislllps,  tho  kinds  of  piujects  and  reports  that^cliavo 
condncfccd.  VX 

I  would  point  out  that  o\  er  tho  last  toNWal  yeaib  w  e  have  coiKluetM 
some  280  natioiml  training  and  Icadoi-sliip  dc\elopnu:nt  aetI\iUei>  af\ 
fecting  o\  er  0,500  partleipunts,  Most  of  thes<^  ai\j  State  and  nui\ ei-hity 
)o\el  poi'sonnel  that  we  ha\o  engaged  m  195  coopcratl\e  el^ort^,  in.  71 
uni\er.sities5 ,19  State  departniejijs  of  education,  2S  school  distilwts, 
IG  profi^sioual  urgiuii/ations  and  four  business  or<;aniza(ions. 

luirtlier  we  lia\ e  an  interdlscipHnai^y  staiY  that  is  made  up  of  \  oca- 
tlonal  pei'sonnelj  gtnoralcducatoi'is  and  hehavionil  s^iont/ists. 
'  I  call  }  our  attention  to  the  field  avti^  ities  of  tho  Center  where  wo 
arc  presently  working  on  T0,OOO-plus  i?tutlonts,  4.O0O  teachers,  FOo 
paruits,  720  busincsb  aiid  industry  repreijontativis.  The^o  actl\  Itleo  aro 
jistal  in  Bl. 

Yon  have  there  before  you  the  2r)  States  that  we  are  currently  w  ork- 
ing  iiu  in  tJie  projects  that  a  re  undcnvay. 

Spueifli  ally  wo  want  to  try  to  further  charactcrixe  tho  Center  as  an 
agency  that  engages  In  inijor  programs  of  roiseaixih  an<l  de\elo}jniiat. 
liy  **progiams,"  I  mean  long-tdi-ni  activities  that  typically  in\ol\  e  le- 
seareli  and  dt^velopment  ficld-te.sting,  evaluation,  leadership  and  dir*- 
seuiinntion,  These  typically  call  for  InterdirH.Ifdliiiuy^res^'ai'ch  teams 
and  tho  impati  on  'inaior  systemic  inteiTcntion,  such  things  as  tho 
niair..streani  I'ffort  for^the  pvoparation  of  tcaUim,  State  inanaginiont 
arul  evaluat'it)!!  steins  and  vocational  education,  iudhulual  camr 
planning,  support  systems  and  items  of  this  nature. 

On.pnge  9  of  tho  testimony  is  the  l>eginning  of  tho  report  on  one  o£ 
our  major  pi-ogram  areas  that  is  currently  being  supported  by  tho 
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Katipnal  Institute.  This  was  begun  under'  the  funding  tliat  we  wero 
responsibloto  the  U.S.  OfHco  of  Education. 

^  The  tiling  th^it  characterizes  this  i^ippart  system,  in  program  areas 
IS  that  it  represents  a  sustainiTd  Jong-term  activity  to  mipact  on  major 
problem.  Tlio  problem  is  the  way  that  scliools  and  communities,  tho 
optnnal  way^  can  assist  young  pcoplu  In  duveluping  rational,  valid, 
and  realistic  career  employmejfit.  »  \ 

The  fir^t  activity  to  begin  with  is  a  national  interdisciplinary  i»c- 
search  seminar  to  i)eak  up  research  priorities.  l^Yc  undertook  a  number 
of  research  activities  in  such  areas  as  transition  from  school  to  wi>ik, 
I)roblems  of  worker  adjustment,  unique  proUcUis  of  career  prepara- 
tito  in  planning  for  women.  •» 

Forexainple  we  did  research  at  the  hlah  school  level.  Wo, dissemi- 
nated to  some  3,30Q  scliools  that  requestecl  cupics  of  these  curricujum 
materials  in  18  States.  This  activity  was  undertaken  5  or  6  years  ago, 
moving  toward  the  devolopmeiffc  of  this  major  system. 

Currently  following  those  activities  wo  then  di(i>,a  national  assos:>- 
mcnt  in  the  area  of  career  guidanco  and  this  i^\^lved  ,over  6,500 
parents,  students,  high  '^chooltea  hers^  guulance  worJcers,  .school  ad- 
ministrators in  48  States,  353  schools.  , 

Out  orthat  wo  identified  a  number  of  deficiencies  that  w\ei^e  in  the 
present  system.  As  a  result  of  that  needs  assessment,  our  own  research 
andtho  iysearcli  and  de^  elopmeat  of  otlicp.  \\o  Avero  aUo^  s>  ntueslze 
and  put"'togetlier  a  modSTtTiat  would  dovelolT  a  high  school,  career 
planning  andsupport  system.  ^    *  ' 

That  was  the  design  that  was^tltrtcd  last  year  in  si.x  schools  in  si.x 
States  and  is  now  operational  in  advanced  field  testing  ^n  some  43  liigli 
schools  in  13  States. 

IVe  hope  and  expect  that  as  a  res\dt  of  .this  year's  activity  to  ho  able 
to  refine  this  with  the  advice  and  input  that  wo  get  from  tlio  field  and 
the  State  departments  and  to  have  a  product  that  will  be  disseminated 
across  the  country.  ' 

Anothov  major  program  area  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
quickly  is  our  work  .that  wo  have  underway  in  the  area^ of  State  man- 
agement and  ovaluatitjiil  systems. 

Tliis  grow  out  of  eaijjier  work.  We  will  have  available,  later  this  fall. 

State  managomont  mformation  system  tVt  will  bo  useful  to  the 
States  and  local  districts  and  to  policy  groups  in  \  aluating,  assessing, 
and  procraming^r  vocational  edueation. 

.Vdditioually,  it  has  the  flcwibility  and  characteristics  to  do  corre- 
lational kinds  of  studies,  to  ho  able  to  matsch  studentb'  characteri.stlos 
with  lortain  kinds  of  on  iob  beha^'iol's.  to  l>o  able  to  do  corrolaUi»n 
with  certain  tynesyof  delivery  and  instructional  systems  and  larec 
follow  up  (hiiir  success  of  graduates  and  so  on. 

In  addition  it  docs  providii\  feedback  mechanisms  to  local  districts 
and  teachers  to  provide  information  in  the  mainstrctim  effort  that  Is 
peaking  up  shortly  in  tlio  area  g{  norsonal  dovel  opmont. 
*  Wo  are  currently  wrapping  ijp  the  fiold  tost  of  IIS  performnuoe- 
baso,d  teacher  odacatitm  modul<j[S.  Tlioso  modulrs  aro  based,  Qn  the 
common  comj)ctcncics  and  skillj^  required  by  .^11  ty dcs  of  vocational 
,.teachoi*s  irrespectiso  of  the  occupational  area,  designed  to  ho  huth 
an  edlcient  and  a  proficient  means  of  pro\IdIng  aud  as>nriiig  cum^ 
petence  in  performance  by  prospective  teachers. 
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'  '  I  would  also  say  thxt  tliis  particular  project  was  aovcloped  in 
tho  field  with  Oregon  State,  the  University  of  Missouri  and  Icinplo 
ITniveisity  and  ^wo  are  currently  fleUI  testnig  it  m  Florula  btato, 
•  NorthcrirColora*do,  Colorado  State.  ' 
'  This  partiyulur  profrvani  represents  a  jrood  example  ot  some  ot 
tho. constraints  and  pioblunis  that  were  iuccd  in  tho  research  and 
dovelopinenfcarea.  .       _  '  ,        ,  , 

For  exauiplo  we  have  ?>S  unn  ersifcies  from  So  States  tlnit  have  askod 
to.participato  in  tho  test.  To  have  a  rational  and  valid  test  wo  really 
OUirht  to  have  10  universities  and  further  wo  would  have  10  universities 
that  were  in  a  position  to  act  ab  regional  dissemination  and  inlorma- 
tion  centei-s.  OJIio  funding  was  not  available.  This  shows  some  of 
tho  ]>roblem  hi  tho  area  of  cnrrioulum  development  and  design.  ^ 
•  Our-n]ajor  areas  of  activities  have  been  focused  on  coiitact  deriva- 
tion, assi^ring  tliat  vocational  instruction  is  relevant  to  tho  ]obj  based 
on  task  inventories  and  other  nppropriate  techniques. 

These  materials  th^it  wc  are  developing  are  also  usef  nl  m  the  evalua- 
tion of  einplo\inent  tests  and  somo  of  tho  current  litigation  that  sur- 
rounds these  kinds  of  problems.     '  .1    .1  L 

Furtlier  elaborating,  a  test  inventory  exchange  provides  these  mate- 
rials that  ha\o  been  orenorated  for  vocational  and  instructional  mate- 
rials, laboratories,.  State  departments,  local  school  districts.  It  is 
also  being  used  by  private  industry  and  other  groups. 

This  work  also  involves  corroborative  adult  education  programs 
sponsored  by  tho  States  and  businoi^s  and  industry.  Wo  will  be  re- 
porting that  project  out  soon,  i.* 

Wo  are  also  working  in, the  area  of  the  obligations  of  mctrilication 
to  \ocational  education.  Wo  arc  developing  instructional  packages  in 
five  selected  occupational  areas  based  on  tho  15  occupational  clusters. 

Dr.  Kieder  has  reported  in  large  measure  on  some  of  our  work  m 
the  career  education  area,  the  area  uork  done  In  the  school  districts  of 
,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  Tontiac,  Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  Mesa, 
and  ITackensack,  N.»T.  *  .     i     i         i.     •  i 

Those  staff  development  materials,  community  development  gume- 
linos,  are  at  press  and  ^yill  soon  bo  available. 

Additionally  ^ve  aro  in  tho  field  test  of  a  scries  of  a3similation  units 
in  t\io  area  of  occupational  exploration  which  will  assist  high  school 
'  .stmlents  to  more  realistloallv  and  comprehensively  assess  career  op- 
tion.^, explore  tho  real  worl'd  of  work  and  make  more  valid  career 
choices.  ,.11 

A  final  research  area  that  wo  ha\  o  worked  m  is  the  area  that  deals 
with  diffusion.  How  do  you  diffuse  through  an  organization  structure 
tested  innovations,  how'to  accekiato  tho  adoption  and  utilization  of 
tho  output  of  research  and  dovolopmont? 

We  aro  now  picking  up  a  carcer  education  handbook  that  will  bo 
r  nvajlablain  a.*;sistauce  in  this  particular  area, 

,    Ilie  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  tliat  these  five  or  six  major  pro- 
^gnim  areas  aic  mainstream  efforts.  Thoy  are  selected  to  be  comple- 
^'iTM-ntarjJ  and  reinforcing.  They  will  and  in  fact  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  our  impact.  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Pierce  has  mentioned  brlofly  our  work  in  tiding  to  disseminate 
tlie  research  and  the  cui  rlcular  materials  in  vocational  education. 
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Sqmc  7  years  a^o  In  tlie  Jlscretloiinry  funding  avc  implumentcd  ab- 
stracts of  instructional  nmtci'iul&.  We  now  luive  suiae  9,000  l^iicos  of 
carr|culum  on  cuJiiputtr  tape,  seardiaLlc  by  uccupatlun^arta,  b}  grade 
leveliand  bv  other  suitable  characteristics,  \ 

TJjiese  t^pes  ha\t!^  been  shared  v^itU  tiiC  State  rtsoaroli  coordination 
tmits  and  we  publish  e\ory  2  months  abstracts  of  materials  in  this 
atca^  "  / 

Tlio  products  and  the  acti\itics  that  I  just  mentioned  bavi  bi;iin 
siipported^  by  the  Oilicc  of  iEduoutlou,  National  iiu^titute  for  Ed  ica- 
tiouj  V  '"^ 

^'■\^';e  additionally  arc  i^innr  work  for  1300  national  labor  union.^.  a 
nati<i)nal  contractui.-»'  association.  We  are  supported  by  piLate  iiivj'us-' 
try  ajnd  other  areas  and  rchited  activities. 

In  summary  t  would  like  to  lca\c  with  you  this  section  dealing 
witli  problems,  and  riniltaliuns  uhlch  pnibcatly  affect  the  Center. 

T  jhink  the  poiiit  I  am  tr^  insr  to  make  is  that  in  essence  v.c  are  pres-^ 
ently  buboptimized  and  wo  are  capable  and  , able  to  provide  moi(^ 
sorv](;o  and  1)0  more  offectivo  than  wo  presently  are.  / 

Tl!io  nmjor  projects  and  programs  that'l  have  report<jd  to  ycjU 
word  all  started  when  the  Ccatcr  had  Institutional  support  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  ,  / 

^  Filrtlier  the  disjicmlnatiou  furjding  mecbonisms  for  effecting ^xho 
full  jitilixation  of  these  pmluets  al'e  not  in  sight  at  this  time.  j 

"WTo  ought  tu  be  h^ukinq  towar/l  currently  in  the  Anal  development 
and  {testing  stage  on  acti\itles  that  would  assure  ra[ud  utilizatlofi  and 
di?S(^mination.  / 

Wo  ought  to  also  take  advai^tage  i^f  these  prior  investments  and 
expertise  and  planii^Ing  ought  tcf  bJ  underway  now  for  the  los:ical  and 
essential  continuation  efforts  tljat  grow  out  of  the^e;  for  e.\amj»Io  our 
higll  school  career  planning  si|pport  system  ou^lit  to  be  immediately 
n  lamed  and  tested  in  postse^ondary  community  colleges  and  other 
comparable  educational  instit^ition-"./ 

'\"\Te  did  additional  extensions  of  our  State  management  and  evalu- 
ation system.  /  . 
^  Tjiere  is  need  for  more  wpvk  in  [)eifi>rmance-based  teacher  educa- 
tion; personnel  de>clopmentj.  Impacting  on  State  admlui.stratoi^.  and 
local  administrative  personnel  fur  performance-based .  Idmls  of 
matprials"                     1  '  j 

Ojver  the  past  so\eral  years  the  jjercentaire  of  the  Cente^f's  support 
f  rono  vocational     &  D.  fimds  has  been  diminishing.  ; 

you  will  turn  to  ai)]jjndix  D  you  will  notice  that  in  lOTl  we 
wer^  Si  percent  supporttul  m  r  our  ^  o»  ational     &  T).,  moving  down  to 
^  less  than  1  percent  in  107"  jind  up  to  now  0  nercent  in  1075. 

I  flo  not  want  to  mi.slea*"!,the  eonunittee.  That  is  our  level  of  fund- 
ing. ;ijut  it  is  in  fact  the  pilrcuiitage  ot  our  support  that  comes  fnun 
YooationalE.&D.  ' 
^]\riy  point  is  that  a  Xatioii^l  Tvv.^e^arcli  and  Development  Center  fur 
TocAtional  Education  onght^to  be  Mi|)poited  out  of  ;ocatIonal  Iv,  &  D. 
fum|s.  Where  the  funding  comes  pnnides  a  ba.^e  for  sh'enuthening 
ties  ^'ith  the  operating  bureau  for. better  roordlnatie;n  and  joint  plau- 
ningjand  better  ttes  to  const  ituency  in  the  field. 
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Wliat  is^liup{>cuin<^  is  that  adJltluiially  In  tlie  tranbitloa  fro,m  liy 
stitutional  aiiiport  to  i^roject  tu-pioj^raai-typc  fuiiJing  the  Ccutci'o 
,  bruail-biibod  ooiibtitiKiic}  oi  State  directuib,  teacher  oducatoi:^,  local 
dir*'ctui's,  and  othtVb,  ha  v  q  di  \  cluj *cd  a  fcot  of  ( x], jccta tluns  for  informa- 
tion, for  ser\ices,  i'oi  consnltatluu,  l"or  publication  that  wc  can  jio 
longer  hpnor  and  we  aye  lu  dahgui  of  turning  oil'  people  (hat  wc  luuc 
worked  literally  a  decade  to  turn  on. 

Furthei  tlie  project-t}pe  support  places  In  jc(jpai\Iy  our  ability  to 
maintain  our  int>titutional  iutcirrity  and  ubuon^ly  our  eftoctiveness  to 
the  educational  cornnnuiit y  and  those  \ve  berve. 
\  Under  .short-teria  fnndingb  it  is  difiicult  to  undertake  long-range 
planning,  initiate  exploratoi}  studies  and  fea,  Ibilit\  eirorti>,  to  dev  elop 
te>ts.  revise  activities,  as  is  expected  of  a  national  R.  &  D.  center. 

Further  the  croj>s  over  and  nUeia<  tiou  between  piojeetb  is  not  pro- 
vi<led  for  in  narrow  project*t}'pe  funding. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  leave  with  tlie  committee  is  tJiat  under 
thf  j>rexSent  arraugeniints  those  re:ri,ai'cli,fundi>  are  dl^tiibuted  by  State 
fojnnda  and  the  n^jw  legi.slatiou.  at  leaot  II.li,  3037,  provides  that  the 
("oiinniiNsioner's  shaie  will  be  a^aihible  n>r  piojeet&  of  national  scope 
ami  «iicnilieant  without  i-espect  tu  the  State  formula, 

X'nder  tlie  prcsi-nt  airangeiuent  the  Ct>nuuis^>ioner  s  hharc  of  the 
State  founnla,  Ohio  now  gets  about  i^-'ib^-sOOo,  E^cn  if  all  of  that  was 
a^>igned  to  the  (enter  for  projects  of  imtioual  significance,  it  Is  not 
ad^uJutUe  to  nuiiutaln  the  kind  of  opcratiuu  and  to  impuct  on  the  prob- 
Ieni>  that  are  needed. 

Fiuthcrniore  it  laeans  that  Ohio  in  eifect  U  bearing  the  full  burden 
of  a  national  center.  Then  it  ought  to  be  fniuh'd  by  all  tlie  States. 

Ke^'ugui/inir  this  problem,  thv*  Xatiinml  Ab^ciation  of  State  Diree- 
tota  of  Voeational  HJucaiion  la^t  Dtcoinber  pa^Jred  a  rccohition  vvhieh 
isappendixDL. 

They  recognize  in  that  n,solutloii  in  cfTect  that  apart  from  the  re- 
seauh  tuul  dcvelopuieut,  di>.7S('iMinatiou  and  training  ia  \ot\ational 
edu«  at  ion  can  iu  fact  jiiosjt  clVeetivcIj  bo  provided  through  a  natioiial 
eenier.  « 

They  in  eflect  sufitained  their  support  of  the  center  at  Ohio  State 
rnlvciftlty  and  urg:ed  the  Oilicc  of  KiUuation  to  prov  idc  adequate  sup- 
port for  (he  center. 

'j'hey  did  thi.^  reoogni/aiig  that  In  ctTect  tlie  present  provi.:.lons  vpould 
dei  i^'a.se  the  support  in  tla^  forauila  to  tlieir  own  individual  S'atcs. 

.S)  t  lea  V  e  the  connnit tee  w  l<h  the  thoiight  tliat  the  present  resolution 
befjre  \un,  H.IL  30.>T  or  eno  of  tlu  ni  at  loa.st — and  i  also  understand 
tht»t  earlier  drafts  of  the  adniluistrauon  blUiliiOe  the  Comn i it's i oners 
having  discretionary— it  would  be  possible  lo  fund  tbe  center  «s  an 
activity  of  national  significance, 

Furtlicr,  ILIX.  3037  has  in  it  speeific  language  which  calls  for  the 
Supiun-t  of  a  iiational  ccnlor  or  c^^idcrs  and  I  would  urge  tlie  conunit- 
teeV  support  of  that  language. 

^fr.  Simon-.  Mr.  :Mottl? 

Mr.  Jlorrr..  Dr.  Taylor,  T  just  want  to  compliment  you  and  your 
staff  and  the  entire  center  of  Ohio  State  for  doing  an  ontstajuling  job 
in  this  area, 
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I  certainly  liope  the  coin.*/ittco  w  ould  join  mo  in  tilijtiking  that  we 
ou^ht  to  appropiiato  enough  funds  for  a  national  contribution  for  the 
upkeep  and  support  of  this  fine  center. 

Mr.  SiMox.  Thank  you.  I  am  not  sure  I  should  address  this  to  ilr.  . 
Elliott  or  Dr.  Kieder.  But  the  f undinj'  le^  d-  -we  have  heard  of  the 
excellent  work  you  arc  doing— if  I  read  tlic  ligures  correctly  jou  are 
moving  from  a  12.7  million  funding  level  down  to  9.9. .  .    .  \. 

^  I£irsb'  of  all,  is  niy  reading  of  the  figures  accurate?  If  so,  if  it  i^ 
sinildy  a  budget ^queoze^  \\  hat  Is  tlie  justification  for  that  khid  of  drop  T 

ls\\\  EiiLTorr.  ]Nlv.  Chairman,  your  reading  of  the  figures  is  entliely 
accurate.  That  drop  is  accounted  for  prinuirily  by  the  ternuiiijtion  of 
two  major  projects  uhich  were  under  support  in  1975  and  which  uill 
bo  coming  to^a  conclusion  by  the  time  197G  is  reached. 

One, of  those  projects  will  be  entirely,  completed  in  1975.  The  other 
one  runs  out  after  another  6  months  of  f  undinjj. 
.  That  happens  to  be  the  Montana-Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  Dr. 
RieJcr  mentioned  briefly  in  her  con^ments  that  the  idea  ]§  that — the 
i;esearcli  and  development  having  been  coiiipfeted— the  operatiojial 
co.st  would  then  bo  picked  up  through  Departiucnt  of  Labor  or  i>ossIbly 
otJier  sources  of  funding.  That  is  proposed  in  our  budget. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Eieder  if  she  woukl  like  to  add  some 
comments.  \ 

I  would  say  one  other  thing  and  that  is  with  the  limit  of  funding 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  our  b.ud^^et  does  prcjvide  for  approxi- 
mately $2V^  million  worth  of  new  activities.  i 

The  intent  is  to  establish  a  strong  babc  from  which  we  can  exp.^ud 
*  further  into  tlie  future.      '  / 
'^^fr.SiMOX.Dr.Rieder? 

Dr.  Eu:dek.  Just  one  comment.  Work-related  education  Is  also  bchig 
conducted  in  other  parts  of  the  institutCj  such  .as  the  2.3  million  in 
.  conipetency-?based  education; 

I  think  a  second  factor  is  that  we  ha\e  also  tried  to  respond  to 
congressional  concern  and  also  the  crIticUm  of  some  educator's  that 
more  money  be  placed  in  dissemination. 

So  the  Institute  has  mado  a  decision  to  triple  tho  amount  of  fuuJs 
that  are  going  into  this  impoi-tant  arca.  With  lunitcd  resources  one 
can't  put  as  much  money  as  one  would  like  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Snrox.  So  both  of  yon  are,  saying  timt  there  will  not  be  a 
diminuation  of  research  acti\  ity  on  the  part  of  }  our  agencies  as  a  part 
of  this  ? 

^[r.  Ei.uoTi'.  Very  much  to  the  contrary.  What  wo  are  saying  is 
that  when  there  arc  a\ ailablcfunds  we  think  wo  are  planning  ^  very 
gooil  ba^e  from  .which  there  oante  significant  expani>ion  in  the  future. 

Isiw  Sorox.  Thank  you. 

Let  mo  topS  one  \ery  fundamental  question  at  all  three  of  those  who 
ho  vc  testified,  if  I  may. 

We  have  heard  of  saccessos  on  the  part  of  research.  "What  are  we  to 
learn  by  way  of  failures  in  the  past  jear?  I  am  not  confining  it  to  1 
calendar  veai*. 

Dr.  Pierce? 

Dr.  Pn:nrK.  T  will  .start  on  that.  Let  me  give  you  a  .specific  oxampk. 
Tho  e\  aluatlou  study  of  the  pail  D  projects,  that  I  mentioned  earlier, 
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will  bo  finiblied  ucxt  lauiitli.  rrullniinary  drafts  and  tlie  evidence  from 
that  study  suggeiats  that  there  arc  some  techniques,  there  are  some 
efforts,  that  have  been  attempted  in  the  sdioolb,  that  have  not  beea 
fully  successful. 

Ion  can  look  at  whether  the  individual  students  accomplidi  tlie 
\}\  Uj^raiu  based  u|jua  the  a\  alhiblc  iiis>ti  unientij  fur  measuring  sttocccses. 
in  Mich  prograias.  Wo  will  disseminate  those  le^ulti),  \\hlch  in  a  scn^e 
include  failures,  ixlon^  with  the  successes. 

Another  thing  I  think  one  has  to  say  ib  that  In  any  kind  of  project, 
a  curriculum  project,  a  particular  kliid  of  demonstration  project,  we 
ahvays  disseminate  only  those  that  go  through  a  series  of  criteria  to 
luoasui-c  success. 

Yuu  doa't  often  acti\  ely  disseminate  the  failures.  But  M'hat  you  make 
.'sure  of  is  that  j  on  only  dlbbcmlnate  those  things  that  do  Indeed  improv^e 
the  pro^in.  n  e  don't  talk  about  the  failures  a  lot  because^hei'o^is 
not  lunai  point  in  discussing  things  that  don't  work.  That  means  we 
discuss  only  tlioso  that  do  '^vorlv.  , 

Dr.  IviKDKR.  In  general  I  think  there  are  three  major  reasons  for 
faihircs.  First,  the  project  is  ptwly  conceived  initially;  for  example, 
^\  lieu  a  request  fur  a  propofcal^dues  not  identify  the  problem  or  hypo- 
thesis very  or  the  research  methodology  is  i.-'.approjpriate  or 
inadequate. 

Second,  an  incompetent  contractor  grantee  may  be  selected  and 
third,  the  dlssenuiiation  activities  are  inadequate  to  implement  the 
project.  •  , 

Let  niecite  a  specific  exajiiple  here.  Several  cai*ecr  education  resource 
catalogs  are  being  developed  which  will  provide  infoiTnatlon  to  teach- 
(i.^.  on  curriculum,  facilltiet^,  tase  studies  of  innovative  program^,  and 
teacher  activity.  Three  of  these  are  going  to  be  excellent.  However, 
onoof  them  willnot  be  as  useful  as  .we  had  hoped. 

There  aro  two  reasons  w  hy  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  success.  First, 
the  project  was  insufScientlV  conceived  in  the  planning  stajcre.  We 
didn't  lay  out  the  iarget  audience  nor  their  needs  very  carefully. 

Second,  tliero  was  insufiiclent  competition,  resulting  in  the  selection 
of  a  mediocre  contractor  and  I  think  there  was  too  little  emphasis 
duiliig  the  selection  process  placed  on  the  criteria  of  staff  competence 
and  experience.  In  other  words  the  j^roposal  was  better  than  the  people 
the  eon,tractor  had  to  carry  it  out. 

^\s  a  second  example  I  think  the  Xtountain  Plains  project  about 
which  both  Emerson  Elliott  and  I  spoke  earlier  clearly  could  have 
been  a  failure, -g:iven  wliat  wo  inherited.  But  I  think  after  working 
with  it  over  the  past  3  ycai^s,  it  is  clearly  a  success  in. terms  of  the 
.  obioctives  that  wc  have  laid  out  for  it. 

J)i\  Tayi.ok.  Speaking  of  failures,  you  have  to  remember  that  ih 
mau\  i.xistances  you  are  confronting  the  state  of  the  art.  You  arc  not 
trying  to  ))ress  liack  into  darkness,  in  many  instances  ^ ou  arc  not  liv- 
Ia«^  ui>  to  exy)cctatIon.^.  So  thercfoi:o  have  to  be  ab'le  to  undertake 
coniorisk-takinf.  work  in  rosearrh. 

T  would  suliuit  that  too  often  the  present  funding  patterns  of 
RFIVs  have  request  fur  proposals  unspllclted  encourage  contractors 
to  submit  proposals. 
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^An  area  wo  worked  with  in  tho  last  jear  to  18  months  dealt  with 
^yng  to  identify  tlioao  luiiiiuo 'belia\'i©rb  aud  coaipetencieb  needed  by 
teachers  to  succeed  \\ith  oui^  ^ity  growth,  with  the  disadvantaged. 

Our  results  acre  iucoiiolusile.  Our  uieabureinents  were  not  suffi- 
cienf.lv  yenbiti*e.  We  should  try  to  go  back  and  pursue  that  and  we 
ou/rht  to  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Simon.  Tliauk  you.  Incidentally,  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  we 
too  often  in  government  HoilI  like  co  be  associated  with  failures,  bo- 
cause  we  don't  ^^  ant  to  go  out  into  the  darkness,  as  you  su<yi2:ested. 

Quo  final  question  before  I  turn  this  over  to  luy  senior  colleac^ie — 
not  .svMilor  in  years  but  in  terms  of  service  here— Mr.  Qnic,  Dr.  Taylor, 
I  notice  you  use  the  term  "occupationaF'  frequently,  **vocationar' 
almost  a^  often,  and  **career^'  such  less  frequently.  . 

I  am  just  curious  as  to  your  rcactioa  to  the  sudden  injection— not 
"sudden" — ^but  the  recent  injection  of  the  phra&e  "carevic  education'' 
onto  the  scen5. 

Dr.  Taylok,  As  I  |>oint  out  in  the  text,  tho  center  has  been  one  of  the 
national  leaders  in  tho  development  of  career  education.  I  think  it  is  a 
viable  and  useful  concept.  It  hopufullv  introduces  a  new  polarity  and 
seufcc  of  purpose  into  American  education  around  the  area  of  career 
development. 

I  thiiik  it  fiqlher  provides  a  kind  of  an  optinu\l  context  or  setting 
.   .    witbhi  which  vocational  education  can  function. 

1  don't  believe  3  on  ca^i  hav(v  career  education  without  viable  voca- 
^  tional  education.  Career  ed  without  \OLatIoiial  tialulng  aud  prepara- 
tion is  a  fraud. 

ifr.  SiMOX,  ]Mr.  Quie  ? 

^fr.  QtTO.  Thank  you.  ^  - 

Do  you  have  anv  figures  on  failure  in  research  in,  say,  defend, 
health,  agriculture?  ^ 

Mr.  ELXJorr.  I  don^'t  happen  to  have  any.  I  am  suro  there  must  bo 
something  like  Pi'ojcct  Hindsight. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  one  does  Icai'n  a  very  great  deal  from  failures, 
vciy  often  in  the  state  o'f  the  art  and  what  it  is  wo  are  able  to  do. 

ifr.  Qvn:.  1  suppose  a  substantial  portion  of  the  effort  would  Be 
failure,  wouldn't  it? 

ifr.  Ei>T,iorr.  I  wotdd  assume  that  is  correct.  I  think  veiy  often  it 
is  a  question  of  definition.  Wliat  is  a  failareJ  How  far  does  one  go? 

^fr,  ^uiK.  I  know  we  sometimes  think  of  it  as  a  failure  if  wo  are 
pni*suing  a  project  or  wo  did  research  towaixls  a  particular  i^esult 
$ind  we  find  otit  things  wo  never  expected  to  find. 

But  I  am  w  ondering  if  there  is  any  computation  of  t!ie  amount  of 
^  fulluic,  becajise  uubody  would  expect  we  would  have  success  in  every 
Yonturo. 

iff.  FiLUO-rr.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  more  specific  a  nsw^er.  I  suspect 
wo  not  be  able,  I  recall  the  example  that  Dr.  Kieder  used  just 
a  i...  .^nt  ago  on^  the  Glasgow  project. 

I  think  that  one*'can  look  at  tho  success  in  reducing  tho  overall  cost 
]o^els  and  operating  that  program  in  such  a  way  over  the  past  2  or  3 
-  years  so  that  tho  costs  are  sharply  down. 

Wo  can  sob  a  significant  cmidoyment  ra|e  of  .the  individuals  who 
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went  through  that  pro^i  am  and  of  the  iucumo  returned.  Clearly  tluit 
is  an  indicator  of  success.  ' 

Wo  arc  not  3;et  to  the  point  where  wc  know  that  other  localities  arc 
gQing  to  pick  it  up*  on  tlicir  o^\n.  Tliero  Imvo  been  ^lunierous  dibt mis- 
sions with  Governors  and  other  people  iu  the  .\aiiuub  localities. 

As  I  rcn*arkcd  a  fewjniuntirf  agu,  avg  Inuc  k-eu  working  with  th(3i 
Labor  Ddpartnidit  about  the  po^sibilit}  of  picking  np  that  fiuuluiij. 

But  what  sloes  one  say  success  is  and  at  what  puiut  do  you  niako  that 
claji^JJHlli     that  is  really  veiy  dilficnlt. 

Ur.  QcxK.  Dr.  Pierce,  you  indicated  that  you  dii^feeuiinate  iufouiid- 
tiojx  about  the^uccesses. 

Do  you  xlo  some  dissemination  about  failures^ 

l)r.  PinncK.  Yes,  in  othoi-  ways,  JMr.  Quic.  Oiie.of  the  Avays  wo  do 
that  is  throu^'h  the  six  curriculuni  laboratotfes  that  w^o  are  sni)- 
p^rtingAvijh  the  Conimis.>ioner  s  discretionary  funds  throughout  the 
Nation,  One  of  the  purposes  of  tliose  labs  is  to  see  to  it  that  pioi;lo 
don't  try  to  rediscover  tlm  wlieel,  and  to  take  on  projects  that  ijuvo 
aheady  bec,u  initiated  cither  in  the  region  that  they  yervo  or  some- 
place el?e  nationally.  To  the  extent  tiiat  thej  pravent  thos^o  proii^crs 
from  being  replicajted,  tjiiat  is  in  a  sens«  a  dlssuuiinatiou  of  failiMV. 

One  other  rcspo'n.sT)  would  be  the  Wilms  study  that  was  mcutiuui'd. 
That  reprejii  nts  at  least  one  measure,  if  you  look  at  it  one  way,  of  a 
certain  kind  of  failmc-  That  has  been  widely  distributed.  \ve  are 
goinf^  to  lo.;rn  from  that  hi  \ocatioual  education,  in  tiding  to  in4jro\e 
the  kinds  of  materials  that  aro  available. 

-  Another  sense  of  failure  perliaps  is  the  lack  of  woraon  in  non- 
traditional  ociupuLloMs.  Obvioubly  \\c  aro  providing  that  kind  of  in- 
^  f  orihation  to  people.  '  ' 

To  say  (hat  wc  d^ssominate  a  specific  pmiot^t  .and  do  a  very  precise 
job  of  talking  about  a  specific  project  that  has  indeed  pro\cn  to  j)e  a 
failure,  I  guess  I  M'ould  .-ay  \nc  doivt  do  a  lot;  of  that  ox^cc^pt  as  wo 
look  at  whether  it  is  going  to  l>o  replicated  someplace  else.  ^  . 

!^[r.  QuiK.  The  problem  of,  for  instance,  sex  bi<Vo  in  currjcuhnn.^that 
isn't  the  result  of  i*o?eajrh.  That  is  the  faihuv  9I'  pVograips  to  umi  t  ho 
^eeds  0  f jroinen.  AVo  doii^.  need  research  to  show  that. 

T)r.Tn.ncK:i!}xcepf  tliat  rcst  ardxlias  been  done  to  pro\o  that  >(unien 
have  not  been  allowed  fo  participate  in  programs.  TIk'>  have  n<it  bei'U 
connsclcd  into  prog^atns.  So  fiom  the  stajidi)oint  of  that  paitlculiir 
I^jooo  of  research,  it  rodeofsa  failure  of  the  pmgrftm. 

Mr.  QttK.  One  thih.ir  (lm|^  comes  to  my  mind  ii<  the,asMUnption  mit- 
side  of  \0i  ational  cihii  ation  that  elementary  and  M^condarv  cla^^n<oms 
th(itthave  2<)  studuits  instead  of'J^O  w(ndd  lia\e  nuudi  moie  sm  ces>, 

From  research  I  hayo  seeu,  it  doesn't  make  any  ditrercnce. 

T)r.  PjrncK.  That  is  right.  ; 

Mr.  Qrn:.^\et  the  .assumption  seems  to  bo  carried  on  in  all  the 
schools.  In^St.  Louis  they  had  chioScs  of  20.  That  doe^^n't  seem  to  be 
dissenninated  anyplaee. 

Dr.  PiKRC^i:.  Vr?  have  to  work  closer  with  KIE  concerning  the  way 
they  disseminate  in  format  ion  like,  that. , 

,  But  T  do  know  that  the  State  of  Xew' York  did. an  exhaustive  assess- 
ment of  all  the  studies  that  have  ever  been  doiiq  haiing'to  do  with 


teacher-pupil  ratio.  They  disy^irJnated  tliat  widely.  The  study  found 
that  unless  you  get  down  tcl  about  8  io  1  or  overj  about  30,  35  to  i, 
tliero  doesn't  seem  to  be'mwch  rolationsliip  betweoa  student  achieve- 
ment and  student-teacher  ratio.      *  ^ 

It  is  Federal  rolo  to  disseminate  infomiatloa  on  all  those  kinds  of 
activities.  I  think  I  will  let  NIE  respond  to  tliat. 

Mr.  (ixHE.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Emerson.  This  f  allacv  is  ac- 
cepted liko  the  fact  that  water  freezes  at  32°  It  is  in  everybody's  mtiid. 
That  is  what  wo  are  talking  about. 

>  Mr-  Eixiotav  The  report  from  2Tow  York  that  Dr.  Pierce  mentioned, 
that  was  a  fairly  extensive  report  on  all  the  research  tliat  has  been  done 
in  thoieacher-pupil  ratio  area  for  the  President's  Conference  on  School 
JFinance  tiiiat  was  held  a  few  years  ago. 

I  beliovo  that  response  was  fairly  vyidely  distributed.  There  are  a 
number  of  people  already  v.ho  are  asking  that  question  each  year  and 
getting  bacK  the  abstracts  or,  if  they  want,  the  entife  document,  I 
Believe  it  provides  10  million  pieces  of  information  in  response  to 
requests.      '  » 

When  people  see  that  sort  of  thing,  if  it  is  contrary  to  what  they 
believe,  thev  will  look  elsewhere  for  evidence  to  suppoit  their  beliefs. 

I  believe  Umt  would  indicate  something?  about  the  state  of  the  art. 

There  may  be  important  dmracteristics  that  affect  the  way  the 
teacher  perceives  her/his  ability  to  control  what  goes  on  in  that  room 
and  fo  be  on  top  of  the  situation,  which  is  nob  necessarily  reflected  in 
the  {achievement  scores.  So  there  may  be  things  we  oui^ht  to  have  meas- 
ured if  our.measuring  instruments  were  perfected  Or  if  there  had  been 
a  broader  study.  ^  .  ^.i 

Dr,  TAYrx)R.  Tlie  abstract  tliat  wo  published  the  last  7  years  at  the 
Center  docs  pick  up  all  the  research  and  development  in  the  vooationfCl 
field  even  beyond  that  which  is  reflected  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  . 

The  abstract  goes  to  State  university  personnel  and  to  some  2,500 
subscribers.  Additionally,  wb  carry  a  section  on  projects  underway,  so 
that  whpn  a  project  is  funded  un<Jer  the  State's  poption  of  the  share,  it 
is  immediately  abstracted  and  picked  up.  It  makes  known  luitionally 
that  here  is  work  undef\Yay.  So  Ihefe  is  an  avoidance  of  redundant 
effort  when  both  negative  and  positive  findings  aix?  shared. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Dr.  Taylor,  let  me  ask  you  about  the  Center.  You  have 
a  table  in  the  back  of  your  testimony  which  indicates  that  Federal 
financial  support  of  the  Center  for  vocational  educatioixin  1971  w  as  84 
percent ;  1972, 37  percent ;  1973. 1  percent.        •  ^ 

What  other-redeml  money  i§  there?  One  percent  hardly  makes  it  a 

national  center.  ,      ,      ,         i    i . 

Dr.  Taylur.  That  is  exactly  my  point.  We  have  had  during  that  time 
sni^port  from  the  National  InstJitute.  Cut  the  "burden  of  niy  message 
5s  that  the  jS^ational  Center  fqr  Vocational  Education  ought  to  bo 
fiindcd  from  the  vocational  edacution  legislation  and  that  the  ni*esont 
arrangements  of  the  Commissioners  shave  being  subjected  to  the  for- 
mida  makes  that  difiicult  if  UQb  impossiblp.  Tlic  suggested  legislation 
that  is  before  the  committee  dues  have  tlie  Comml^ssiou  issue  as  discre- 
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tionary  and  would  facilitato  this.  There  is  specific  language  in  H.E. 
.  SOSTatkast. 

Mr.  Q01E.  ^Y\mt  percentage  doesiJ'IE  provide?  If  we  had  on  tlio 
'  chart  the  total  Federal  support? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Total  Federal  support  currently  would>  be,  about  78 
percent.  There  would  also  be  in  tliat  total  Federal  support  contracts 
with  the  Depaitment  of  Transportation  and  \Yith  YOAjE  both  under 
vocational  ed  and  imder  adult  education. 

:slv.  QuiE.  That^s  1975.  What  about  1974, 1973, 1972  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Tlio  percentage  of  Federal  support  in  those  yeare  was 
Jiigher.  It  would  probably  run  85  to  90  percent  during  that  time,  with 
the  bulk  of  .the  difference  being  XIE  funding.  Those  were  the  voca- 
tional programs  that  w,^re  started  after  vocational  education  \vas 
picked  up  and  amalgamated  into  the  Bureau  of  Eesearcli.  Then  witli 
the  tmnsition  program  It  was  moved  from  the  Office  of  Education 
toNIE.  ^     i         '    .  -  ' 

Mr.  QuiE,  T^ieh  th^e  actual  Federal  funding  dropped  from  about  81 
percenj;  to  about  78  percent.  i  ' 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Yes.  That  npeds  to  be  explained  two  ways. 

Given  some  of  the  signs  of  tlie.tinies  we  have  \»  urked  hard  to  diver- 
sify our  portfolio  and  we  started  to  pick  up  support  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

The  other  point  is  that  Federal  support  has  diminished  in  absolute 
xlollai'S. 

Mr.  QuiE.  But  ^^ithout  the  Federal  support  it  wouldn't  be  a  Na- 
tioiuil  Center. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Xot  in  mj  vlcw%  In  other  words  the  problem  is  that  so 
many  of  the  support  areas  are  ymall  specific  projects  that  dou't  per- 
mit the  long-term  development  that  is  cliaracteribtic  of  theno  tlnngs 
I  have  reported  to  you,  that  Cton't  penult  <?he  interaction  between  re- 
search ancl  development  and  traiuinj^and  so^pn. 

They  frequently^  do  not  pi*ovido  for  dissemination  and  follow^- 
thiough  and  there*  is  no  continuity.  People  are  as.^Igned  to  something 
ilbC  and  there  is  no  fullo^^  -through  in  terniy  of  utilization  and  building 
on  that  earlier  work.  People  arc  assiirncd  from  one  job  to  another 
and  thev  don'tbecomeexpertina^riv^n  area. 

Mr.  QtJiE.  "JVe  changed  parts  C,  D,  and  I  so  that  it  ^von't  be  con- 
\sidin*ed  as  discretionarv.  It  would  be  national  ^^t-t^icr  than  ju.st  within 
a  State  and  that  grapli  line  ^^ould  mo^e  nbo\o  that  00  peivent  line 
where  it  is  now.  « 

A"\"onld  that  mean  that  support  from  other  Fcdcual  hourccs  would 
rt'duco,  so  that  j  on  end  up  somephu-c  between  78  and  Si  percent  any- 
wav  ?  If  we  talk  about  a  G  percent  firrnre  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  sure  1  follow  j'our  question. 

QuTK,  It  was  down  to  1  percent  in' 1073  aial  up  to  9  percent.  J3ut 
juur  total  Federal  su]jport  ranjrotl  from  84  percent  to  78  percent  I 
ihnt  know  if  that  is  a  straicrht  line  or  not.  But  let  us  say  that  in  all 
tlio.si»  yeai*s  }\ni  \\uro  abo\o  78  percent  and  not  below  81  percent.  That 
isonly  a  0  percent  difference.  / 
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Let  lis  say  you  got  75  percent  of  iJio  money  from  vocatlonnl  ediu  a- 
tion  legislatiou.  ^Yo\i\i  tlmt  dlmiuyi  support  froiu  other  Federal 
sources  so  that  you  Mould  end  up  ^YItll  the  same  total  percentage  of 
Federal  support  ? 

TiVVi^K.  Tliat  would  bo  a  decision  of  the  various  .funding  agi  ft- 
cics.  I  think  the  percentage  liere  deals  w  itli  the  relative  support  wwmi^ 
sevenil  sources  and  there  ^^as  in  effect  a  6  pcrceut  dillerence  in  the 

source.  '      '  .  * 

But  t'h(vl<rv'e1  of  suj^port,  the  actual  total  dollaip  ^yailallfe,  was  aUo 
diiifiriisJiedoVerthisAime.period  *  ' 

itr./SntoN.-rf  the  irentlenian  will  yield? 
^i;t..Qmt:Yc^/i  yield. 

Mr.  SiMiox.  The  one  thini;  we.  are  mij>.<..g  here  is  total  dollars.  1 
would  assume  that  you  w  ould  not  ask  fur  i.ny  les^  fimding  from  oth:r 
airencie.s  if  the  system  changes. 

"Dr.  Tai-lou.  Presnnmbly  nut.  But  I  tliink  the  critical  i^sue,  the  thiiifi: 
that  assures  .our  rcle\auce  and  viability  as  a.Iv'ational  Center  and  our 
ability  to  have  an  impact  on  central  i^iublcms  tliat  have  high  and 
urgent  natif.nial  priority  is  institutional  support  through  th^  voi^a- 
tionalbili. 

To  the  extent  that  the  agency  would  perform  a  useful  service  to. 
^flli^or  another  G^nornment  agency  for  a^buciated  kinds  of  work, 
\  that  would  be  a  separate  set  of  considerations. 
\     Jfr.  SiiMox.  What  are  we  talkin<j  about  in  tcnns  of  doUarsJ 
\    What  was  your  1071  budget?  What  is  your  1975  budget? 
\  Dr.  Tayloh.  The  lOTl  budget— the  1072  budget  I  can-  remember 
bettor  was  in  excess  of  7  million.  The  1973  budget  is  mider  4.^  It  is 
a|){>ut  3.7. 3.(3.  *  ^  ,      .  .  ^ 

\It  is  dilTicnlt  to  gave  a  yearly  budget  because  with  the  lau'ds.  or 
^^separate  and  distinct  contract  project  support  you  have  starting  and 
ending  at  the  enij  of  every  year,  it  is  difiiciilt  to  know  what  constitutes, 
a  Ivfjcal  ,fear.  Ton  don't  liavo  a  uniform  set  of  stops  and  starts. 
jNfr.  Sdcox.  That  ti-cncl,  the  7  to  4-,  is  it  hills.and  valleys? 
iJr.  Taylor.  It  tended  to  level  oft'  last  year.  We  wei*e  about  4.2.  4.3^ 
Mi  t\x\\t  general  ai'ea .  ' 
^  '    Blip  the  pther  point  I  would  make  is  that  under  the  pmsent  pro- 
gram ^arrangements*  wo  have  MHuething  like  a  1.5  million  in  projects, 
tliat  aye  due  to  be  completed  with  support  from  XIF  on  January  ol. 
The^o  ^are  some  of  tlie  activities  that  lepnsent  mninhtream  elForts 
and  nc^;d  to  be  lapitali/xd  tiu  in  tonus  of  future  development,  exti^ip- 
olation^  to  other  wettings  for  additional  support,  fox*  dishemiilatiuUj 
in.<tallaliun,  technictii^bsl^tancc,  to  build  un  and  capitalize  on  jnior 

investments.    '      X.^^      •  '  •   -  * 

Mr.  QuiK.  Wauldn\tho^nt^n-rcJeral  support  be  reduced  \irtually 
connnensin-ate/-^iTh  fli(v^{iiet^pji  in  Federal  supi)ort  ? 

Dr.  TATtT^u.  Our  noniI^''|^d^fal  .support  baa  increased  over  the  pa.^t 
several  yea'fs.  In  1071-75^  thp  only  non  ledi^nd  siipport  we  had  was. 
home  liiiiited  support  froiiL  one  of  the  foundationb  and  our  own  uni- 
versity futids.  '  '    1  \  ^ 
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Since  that  time  w>  have  been* able  to  build  up  non-Fedoral  supi)ort 
.through  contracts  \jith  the  national  labor  uniuUb  and  othci-b  tu  tho 
jioint  that  it  repre^cntb  about  18  to  20  pcrv  ent  of  almost  $1  luiUIoii, 
"  Hh\  QiUJK.  If  Uio  total  Innlget  dropped  from  $7  million  cIo\yu  to 
$•1  million  and  jour  non-Fedcial  bupport  percentage  of  tho  $7  inilliuu 
\\as  IG  peix:ent  and  \i>nv  non-Fcdcrul  .5Uppt)it  o£  }ouv  million  U 
22  percent,  there  Mayn't  an  increase.  Soiuothing  ii>  inaccurate. 

Dr.  Tavlok.  Wo  didn't  have  16  percent  in  non-Federal  bupport  at 
the  time  we  have  $7  inillidn  in  Federal  support 

But  I  would  be  glud  to  pro\  jde^jeail)  iigurc5>  of  buppoit  ucro^^>  the 
years.. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  are  right.  I  used  the  .wrong  percentage  becuuto  you 
^voro  (jiow'n  to  37  percent  of  mk  ed  money.  But  I  ai>.^uiiie  that  joui 
pcrcfciitago  &hould  uot  drop  below  78  percent  at  any  tiiyc. 

Dr/rAVr.OK\0£iFcdorar^ 

m\  QuiK.  Of  total  Fedoruh 

Db.  Taylok.  1\1uo.  Our  percent  of  total  Federal  support  now  I.^  tho 
loAvest  it  has  ©veil  bcetu  Ihis  ia  occablonovl  by  an  cio.^ion  of  M4p[»oiL 
from 'tho  Fcdcralllevel  as  well  as  an  aggrcssnc  attempt  on  uui  ]nin 
f o  tr}^tp  gain  support  from  other  areas.  But  X  w  ill  inoN'ide  j  ou  w  itU 
tho  early  sup  p?)rt{|gures.  ^ 

Mr.  (jiiK.  Tliatlineans  that  even  though  the  non-Fcdcral  support 
w{is  f).i2  pt-roent  it  was  n  lesse!'  percentage  ( 

J)r.  T.\Yf.OK.  In  artual  doUars. 

Mr.  Qvih,  Thurv  wa?>  a  Ui>?cr  percentage  th'Ui  22  peivent  ii^  1072. 

Dr.  TAvroR.  Oh,  yes.  In  fact  it  was  practically  nonexistent.  At  that 
point  in  time  ther<\  wat*  oidy  Uiavcrsit\  moiic.,  I  tlunk  we  had  ono 
snmll  grant  from  a  foundath)u.  Since  1971  and  1072  we  ha\o  eiidca\^ 
ored  to  expand  ndn-Fcderal  support. 

ISlw  Qrn:.  CouhlycSn  jjet  thoso  ligiu'cs? 

T)r/rAYi4<)n.  l^vonhlbo.glad  to.         •  . 
^Ir.  Qt.n:.  AYc  ^houhl  ha\c 'that  in  mind  when  we  work  oil  this 
legislation. 

[Infomation^'oqucsted  follows':} 

J  QucsHun  f ConKru.Hsnmii  Qi  ih  '  Whnt  has  iuM'u  t\iv  hi^ttir.v  of  '^^\VM*^\X 
lor  Till'  Utnler  fi>r  \  ciuvtinuai  lahu.itiou  lu  uruis  at  d)  fitU  ral  anii  othir  rtuuU 
ni;i>tu  kss,  {'^t  haturo  of  ^'U.aU.i^  i  wie:\llt)aal  Vj^.  j^i'ia^ral) ,  iuul  juoliU  ul^ 
( tuHtUiiUacil  ill  aiuaUdiUmi}!  a  iuuitut^  Uxj-h  ^\UWh  hau'  iMiUaiiiid  or  ImiifdcU  iU 
ftl.iUti^o  (loal  offc'clivclj  \\H\i  t'liuintion  K  I)  pruhloia.v i^iiueJi  of  lutioiuil 
s<lKninona(n»V*'  »  ,       ,  . 

Uf>ln.aM»  (Dr.  Taylohk  'Tin'  im'srut  arrna^'uiuont  whoa*  tiie  commlssloncr'n 
Minro  i}(  fuuils  aru^  not  lUm  aHoiuir^  Uui  suhjf^l  tu  tUv  MixU*  aUntmont  Xofiimla, 
naikt's  it  lUfUeuU  \it  not  im\n'ns\U\vi  tu  Um\  the  XatKmal  Cinter  and  otiose. 
laojctt^  of  national  ^i^itifiian^X'.  Thi*  juatuuo  a  olAUv  .sJUialiou  Is  fitrtber  nuii^il 
ilcjl  iu  the  reptirt  of  The  CVnu»r  fur  \Uv  [last  tf*n\vi'jirs.^\hloh  I  hau»  jif«»viil  il 
fur  .u>a.  \t  nUtiWf*  Hii'MoMTal  si^ure***  v{  (uiuihit^  .ual  tJn-  (hvliian/;;  .^UMnirt  fr»  *u 
\-iraiioiia(  I'aucallMti  h'gi>hUt*'ii.  1  ih«  ivduct  J  iiui»lHtrt,froiu  votatlt>nai  hdun  ^ 
ha.»  M»rlou-«ly  ijutiiD^itl  du  uur  niL^-loii  i  inl  UtcU^,  rcstrUt^  iht  hai^;  raiii'»  ^ 
tlvUh^N  \\hUU  \\i'tan  amIurtaKt\  S'duusi>  Inhibits  oar  «UtlUiy  to  effocHNt  ^.N  r, 
UTai  I  n-.*<ranh,  ai  vi^lupniont.  (U.^sciiatiati'iii  and  traitiUiK*  T  \\oul«l  UKo  t  i  ^1  A 
fu'i  tiait  hiuUatioas  lu'tju  m'o^^nlxoii  by  tho  Jitati«  Directors  of  Vo.  atloi.al 
IMiuatloh  ami  Pat  tliiw  have  nrpvl  lh«»  OlIUv  oi'  ICdtKaHou  and,  Indlritt  >. 
tlii»  tVn^H'Ss  to  adcn  mUdy  sn|*lM<rt  Uu*  National  tVntor  at  'rhtj  Ohio  i^tn-  r**i 
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K  »  fundus  Sdurtf   Sl*t«,  L»<*l  *vl  hiVlt«<\«n<»««.  A^th^fiWJ,  Xlidt  Uft»<Mvi.  f^WiH*-*! 

ilr.  QuiE.  Dr.  Pi^rccj  how  many  othoi  national  centers  arc  there  of 
any  kind  for  vocational  education  •  .  ^ 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  There  is  one  other,  at  Xorth  Carolina. 
Mr.  QuiK.  That  is  similar  ? 
.         ViwcE,  It  is  similar.  However,  it  has  different  purpoiies  and 
different  specialties. 

X&  I  undor^tand  it  the  national  conter  at  l\(ni\i  Carolina  was  really 
.started  to  rciipund  to  the  rural  piu^hiu  and  this  \^as  ito  initial  niajor 
tliiubt  a^  conipurud  to  tlie  Ohio  Luitcr.  Cut  those  are  the  t\\  o  piincipal 
centei-^fbr  vtKational  education. 
Mr.  Quito.  Is  there  similar  funding?  _  ^ 

Dr.  PiKUCE.  Sindlar  funding.  Similar  pruhleins^at  that  center.  Dr, 
Tin  lor  has  pointed  out  that  with  the  lcirlj)latlun  as  it  is  anv  dollars  to 
support  tho^e  center^  uou  ha\  e  to  come  off  t1i.e  State  alhicatlon.  Fund- 
i  in«?  problems  arc  related  to  other  demand-,  fur  funds  ffum  the  State 
\  allocation,  buch  as  project  ha.^eliilt^.  which  U\i>  cost  ^^ell  o\  er  $000:000 
\  i3\  ery  \  ear  and  has  to  be  taken  oft^that  $0  million,  as  well  as  some  other 
(  pru^raai.s  that  ha\c  bcin  funded  uitli  thc^\itional  Advisory  Council 
\for  VocaTional  Ediication. 

.  Wo  jubt  luucn't  been  able  to  fund  an^v  other  centers  e\en  thou^rh 
uroin  our  information  theio.diould  ctitaMdy  be  more  Mipport  for  the 
ceutei^  because  it  ij^ive»  us  a  ve.s[iunhe  luechivuMn  that  \\e  don't  other- 
Aviso  have.  But  the  law  just  doo.^n't  allow  I'ls  to  do  that. 

By  the  w  a\  •  it  ha&  Ikm-u  pointed  out,  I  understand,  that  the  adniinis- 
tilation's  bill*  was  deli\eied  u^)  hcie  usH'iday  and  hopefully^ will  be. 
inVrodueeil        |ooi^..J[C/oiitaIn^  a  pio\|.->iou  whereby  the  Commis- 
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siuner  s  bharo  woul  J  hot  bo  on  the  State  ^  oportional  lmsi:>  aii3  tliero- 
furo  it  could  really  dwil  fur  the  fu*st  time  since  the  IOCS  aniendmc^iits 
with  purely  national  priorities  and  put  enough  dollars  into  lliose 
national  priorities.  -  /*  . 

As  it  is  ^o^V  ^Ye  have  to  take  it  awaj*  f ronythe  States  or  we  are  limited 
to  the  amount  tlmt  the  jmrticjilar  State  guts  according  to  the  formuKa. 

ilr.  QuiE.  If  Your'authovitv  uere  changed, so  that  it  >vas  truly  a 
national  discretional}  fund,  ^^ould  joii  iiind  more  ^uitcrs  than  those 

Dr.  IPiURCE.  At  the  moment  I  don't  know  that  I  could  say.  I  wouldn^t 
say  \es  or  no.  ■\Vo^ul^  o  to  e^  uluate  the  need  for  any  additional  centers. 
I  think  \\i  can  certainly  justify  the  two,  particulail^*  after  a  decade 
of  workin  thofiiiild.  ,  -/ 

But  I  think  ^Y.e  have  riglit  imw ,  in  my  opinion,  a  fairly  good  network. 
^Vo  have  the  two  center*.  We  ha\c  the  slx  currio^itum  laboratories.  We 
have  mi  RCU  in  every  State.  As  a  result^  w^riavo  a  fairly  good  net- 
work for  research  activities.  ^  .  /  • 

At  the  moment  I  ^^ould  ha^c  to  give  that  somcstuily  before  I  could 
say.  yeSj  ^\•o  wantjto  go  further  than  the  two  wo  now  liave. 

Mr.  QuiK.  IIow  did  you  happen  to  cl\ooso  the  location  of  Ohio  ai^d 
Iforth  Carolina?  *  . 

Dr.  PiKHo:.  Perliaps  Dr.  Elliott  could  ans^Vcr  that.  That  \vas  done 
long  before  I  joined  the.  Federal  Government.  I  have*  no  idea  how 
they  were  selected]  ■  " 

l)r.  IIjELM..That  was  c^cn  before  my  time  with  the  vocational  edu- 
cation rebcarcli  program,  ^owo^or,  I  do  know  that  the  centers  were 
selected  compotitl\-oly.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  announced 
a  competition  for  ^electing  and  supporting  E.  &  D.  centers  in  voca- 
tional education  'i:he  Ohio  and  North  Carolina  centers  wore  selected 
from  this  competition.  *  • 

Dr.  Pn-mcR.  I  4on*t  know  why  two  were  selected.  We  could  cex*- 
tainly  provide  thati  to y oafor  the  record. 

fTho  information  requested  follows:] 

Selection  of  Ohio  ^tatb  U^viversity  AXn  North  CajsoUna  State  V>'nERSiTV 

 A3  Vocational  axd  Tecii.nical  Edvcatiox  Keseauck  a.vd  DK\ELorME^^ 

Cen'ters  V  *  » 

Co  March  4,  3005.  the  Occupational  Ri'soarch  anil  Planning  Branch  of  the 
Pl^i.stou  of  Vocational  und  Tethuical  KducatIo!j  bont  a  momjjrandum  (see. 
-4tra<;limont>  tu  Inturuhtoil  ami  chiilblu  appHcatit^  inviting  thtin  tj.Milnnlt.i'ro- 
j.o>als  for  the  devoluimitnt  of  viK-ntlonal  nhil  technical  eiliKatiun  rcsoan^i  aiul 
tiewluimient  center^.  The  nioniuinuiluiu  btatcd  the  foUo\\IU5,  conilitlons 
under  which  the  proposed  centers  would  oiKjrate: 

The  centers  would  be  rof;ionany  local e^l.  ^ 

The  centers  wouhl  he  funded  initially  for  an  eighteen  nionthjieriod. 

The  proiK)sali»  .should  contain  a  tt-utatlvo  Ubt  of  \otatlonal  udutatlon  research, 
training,  or  program  devolppihent  aotlvitics. 

Key  s^aff  members  should  he  identilied.  ^      ^  ^ 

The  proposed  budget  Jjhould  not  exceed  ?G0O.OOO. 

These  criteria  were  ilevehaanl  h»\  the  Occupational  RtJ>oarch  and  Phnniing 
staft!  early  in  1005  with  the  advice  of  the  National  Vinational  rahuatlun  AdUsory 
1  ominittee,  the  CooperaUvo  Kc^iarch  Xerogram  staff  aiut  nu'fulnrs  of  the  Occu 
patlonal  Kesearoh  and  Tlnnuliig  InttTim  Keview  Panel.  The  lattiT  ijicluded 
tending  vocational  eUucatur.s  ami  Micial  Mlenth^t.^.  The  li.vniorandiuu  containing 
tne  criteria  for  the  re^carca  and  dbveloiinieat  centers  was  and  to  all  .State 
Jnrectors  of  Vorational  liducntion,  to  meuiber  iiistltutii>hs  of  the  ^'ational  Asso- 


Mi  ' 
i?iaMon/of  Stitt)  Universities  and  IaUuI  (;ntnt  CoUtcies,  to  lutorei^tul  ma\er4tIo<9, 

Th^ Vocational  KobCarch  U-ntui  IUmicw  niot  on  Aiuil  24,  tOOo,  tn  selo^t 

pru^H^^alJ?  ami  to  rccommeiul  Uumu  lo  Thi»  Ci»nauih^iuiu»r  uf  EcluoAtl-^u  fumtmi;. 
I»a»^l  incumbers  wore  J^r.s,  Bupoit  i:\an>,  Da\itl  Krathwuhl,  Goraia  Jjimos,  and 
Curtis  AUt»r,  (l>i\  I^anid  Kat/.  aiul  Uoraou  S^>auM»ii  (touUI  nut  atlenil  but  bi  at 

were  lir,  i^uafie  Xiol.scii  auU  br.  AlJre  .^<aii*s.  ^\la>  cKaircMl  tlu«  m-i'dn^r. 

aJa<H(Ml  on  the  prupo:>aLs  n»\lev\oil  aiul  ili.-^cusMnl*  tla*  l*uuel  na'iubors  rocora- 
lucmlea  that  0!no  State  i;ai\ei'blt,\  ami  Nonh  Carolina  State  UuivcTMty  be 
fiUKlctl  as  xjcational  ;hk1  te<hnual  eibualttia  rcsoaicb  uiul  dtMloiaueia  tcMet^ 
for  an  iuUijtl  period  of  eighteen  (lf>)  uionch^. 

Five  in-oposiilf*  each  luuUaument^  wKieb  tlirT  ual  ft^lt  weu'  si)iueJurMi<M' 
,  <lc»veloi»aent  and.  thrn'fure,  .'^oiue  aniuuat  t)r  Fftlcui!  siipuoiH.  TliOse  pvitpos.  Is 
wroTrom  JOr.  I'nrl  Gross,  at  Miehii^au  ^late  Uaiu^rsity.  Dr.  Oonloa  M(rb)sl;i\\^ 
at  Washln^itua  State  tui\i'r>U,\,  l)i\  Ga?;iu»  at  Aaa^riiau  lustitate  oC  KosJOartu," 
Pn  J,  Pase  at  Iowa  Siaie  tia\eiMt.v,  autl  liu  I.uiuo  WoulLat  at  the  New  Y<jUv 
5;tate  Deimrtment  of  Education.  ^  >  ' 

7he  Vanei  strunjjly  rccvnuneiali d  that  iu  the  ca-t  of  tho  Ohio  Ht^ite  Cenrer 
and  the  Korth  Carolina  State  Center  wtll  a>  iii  uU  of  the  dc\<^opiai'iiUl 
Ii»*ojeets  tht^rc  he  a  cKmi-  uudor.^ianvUo,^  lOat  .tu  a.^scv^iueut  of  their  i)rv.i;ro^s  wiH 
b^nmde  at, the  end  of  eiiihreen  (18)  ilouMis. 

Tliore  were  n\ e  additional  pioiHisals  \\hiih  wire  n'\h»wi'd  b.v  (he  Panel,  bat 
whU'h  were  tUon«ht  not  tu  auu-lt  fuith»r  r^ai.>Uh'ratii*a.  Tlicy  vure  from  Dr.  -1. 
Chester  S\\ansi»n  at  tbe  r::i\iTSU.v  of  i\»,Uft»inla  al  Ih  iKeh.'*.  IM\  Au^hUu  Lovele>>J 
at  Vlah  Stall*  T'nlxersity,  Dr.  M'Uia  TutsUy  .it  Tixa.s  TKhii<*!oKioal  ColUv'^s 
J>r,  Ilerschei  he^tvr  ai.  the  Univtr.sUv  of  Uoor^la.  ambbr.  Fixd  IJeiiooa  at  IV.Vi^ 
A&M  University. 

Attachment, 

'    .  Dki>artmknt  ok  HKAi/rii,  KmVuiox,  and  Wki  vark, 

,    *  f'JFnci:  or  Kur*  vno.v, 

:Mr.M0RAXJ>t7i  .<s  ' 

To:  Tatero^ti'd  auil  Kllfiildo  ApiilK'anbs  fi>r  Vo».ithaial  aud  UVrhub.al  I^buatiou 

Ke.'ioan'hainl  Developnioat  Ci-nter^. 
Proau  Da^id  S»  Ihwhnill.  Associate  Dlueioi,  Oecapalional  Hi^earoh  aad  T  au- 

nhnr.  Division  of  \*ocat  ioiial  and  Teelndeal  Kduoution. 
Suhjoet :  Vocational  and  Technical  Kdneaiion  Centers*. 

.  The  T'.S.  Coinml^^iiaipr  of  Kdm'-itU>n  b  authoii/.ed  under  S^itioo  •ht  i  .if  »I.t» 
Vovarhaial  Kilm*adt»n  Art  of  llMU  to  awaul  *:rant^  lo  eolh;;|vv  aial  uiauT.^iT*  •<» 
State  hi»ar(K  lo^^al  eilm'aiional  aj:enrb*i<,  and  uiUw  ebttlhU'  iii>.llMlioii>  aad  ••i 
i:.ua/.ntious.  Snt*U  p"aatv»^ari«  tu  pa.\  part  uC  tlu'  lost  »»f  rej^iarib,  Ualuh.ii'.,  and 
(h>M>!optaiMdaK  eXiiernhPhtal  »*r  pil*a  loo^i  tm^  la  witalioiud  and  U'»i4abal  ida 
ra»h»n.  A.<  a  part  of  tbIsi  iTiaL  the  i^iUv  t»f  KdmaJt»^j  Ia  uiub  rtaUin::  Iht  ♦^sta 
lhhau*nr  of  a  IbnUnl  nundier  of  n^ioaal  v*nai;<au^l  alul  tedutbal  odia'iiio.a 
n»^<'ari»h  and  de\elupna'iU  centers  to  loiurUirati*  ua  aetlvition  <.f  rids  t.\^i»\  , 

It  i».  anliut':.teii  tiiat  threi*  <M  hiiM*s  ulll  bo  api*ui\fd  <larlu<:  I  sial  >t'.»r  llf^'-l. 
Interested  and  t^ilslbh*  ln?<tUntUiaH  or  aai^n*  U»s  ,sU^»i.M  •^nbiiat  pmposil.^  i  > 
•Apnl  1>         fidlowlnu  the  mioval  fornmt  .ial  ia*r»mtbui*i  e^intabii'd  la  t»K- 

Jhit  lnimnmt'it,  or  Pilot  I*rOfjr*t uta  tn  \  o  ',i/o*im/  tiittl  'Itihuiml  lUlitcattftn,  TnU 
^liu-onient  ei'atains  tlir^^e  <aUlliovH  for  prepailni:  piuptisals,  Ouc  for  rfsi»ni»h 
'  da oje^  'N.  a  vM'ond  for  traix5»a^  a^iUith'.s.  and  a  thud  fi»r  experiiaeidal,  doveiMO- 
auvdal.  aatl  pdui  projects  i  mcIuol^  1,  lU  aiid  HI  i.  Hbar  a  n  nu  r  proposal  coiotl 
hM,'h»alKv  tran^eond  aiore  than  ei.o  of  lla,.e  tiaee  t>pi.s,  tia'  <a«tliiie  wUtJi  Is 
iu«».sr  approprt.ite  to  tlu»  ubJictDen  of  tlie  pft*pu^al  .--laaild  In'  it.-^i  d.aml  mv« 
oclaptahiat.^  made.  H'he  fidlowin:;  uaidUbatN  ^hiadd  ab^o  le  eoa.^ldert-il  iu  tie* 
dovulonnHMit  of  a  eonter  proposal : 
i      1,  The  three  contort  established  diirlac:  the  tiMud  je^tr  lfji;5  \\lll  he  le^t'^aaHy 
\  located.  The  activities  o(  a  otater  .sh^aild  be  ^  au^atrated  pnotaUI.N  on  ri^uKaail 
problems,  recognixlnff,  lnA\over,  that  naioy  ot  ilase  .alivitars  uill  h<i\o  N  itii*i»al 
Ini  plications. 
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2.  Three  centers  wiU  be  funded  auring  tlic  flscal  year  10C5  for  an  initial  Ifi- 
month  perioa.  During  tHis  imiod,  juagments  will  be  made  on  tiic  nature  and 
extent  of  subsequent  Lpei-athnis  ami  fumUiigs.  Thus,  the  proposal  «hon!tl  inebido 
feuccested  alternattvife  fur  contiiuied  tuieration  of  the  center  after  tlie  ..seal  year 
aUbU.  The  alternatwcb  describwl  >\m\U\  rcHuct  adequate  provibion  for  continnity 
of  Che- center  prograln  nicUuliiig  Xiiouivi,  derived  frura  the  bust  insUtutiou  and 
other  appropriatfjfiiuUingngeiinet?.  i.  ,    n  ^  ^f«m»<r  n«/^ 

3.  The  proposal  should  emphasize  a  consortium  concept  In  thfr  staffing  and 
,openUlon  of  tJie  center  by  ir^vulviug  other  appropriate  agencies  and  uuivorsltlos. 

4  A  tentative  list  of  vuciUional  edui  ation  reyearch,  training,  or  program  ilo- 
veiomnent  activities  plauuqd  .for  tliv  center  during  the  period  covered  by  Uie 
proposal  sht)Uia  be  ideutitiefl.  Htm  ever,  it  is  recogni/.ed  that  the  ulentincation  of 
specific  activities,  detjiiiij.  ,aud  procedures  will  be  a  primary  function  of  the 
center  staff,  advls<iry  committees,  and  consxdtants  dnrmg  Uils  first  phase  or  the 
development  of  the  center.  ,     ,      ^  *. 

5.  Key  staff  membt;rb  sl^add  bo  iaentiaed  and  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
their  backtcrouuds  and  caix^blUties  included.  ■  .u^.o.i 
G.  The  ;^et  fofcthe  initial  fnuding  of  the  fiscal  yeara  1005  and  1906  shouM 
not  exceed  $mOOO.  The  proposed  activities  of  tiie  center  during  the  initial  is. 
month  periudfhuuld  be  rqat^onablo  in  terms  of  what  can  realisUcaliy  be  acoom- 
phshc<l.  The  budget  shouldjbe  supported  by  appropriate  explanations. 

The  attachtMl  criteria  will  be  u>ed  in  t\\v  e\ahiatiuu  of  pix)posals  for  voQational 
and  technical  educfitiou  research  and  development  centers. 
•  Attachment. 

Criteria  for  thr  Kvat*tjatio>-  of  rnopos.u-s  for  Vocationat.  a^'d  Tectinicai. 
EuucATiox  Rksf^micii  A.vn  I)E\Ti.oPxtKNT  Cektehs  Suumittud  Under  Section 
4  (c )  or  TUB  Vocational  Education  Act  op  10C3  , 

V  RDUC.VTIONAT.  STGNinCANCK 

1  The  activities  and  prosrram  of  the  cei/ter  are  focused  on  problems  of  major 
importance  to  vucaUunal  and  technical  education  on  a  regional  and/or  >'ationrJ 

The  anticipated  outcomes  of  the  center  pru^mm  would  be  of  slgnlfioaut  value 
in  tlie^improveuifnt  and  expan^iun  of  \ocational  and  technical  education. 

.     .  rr.AN  OF  OPEUATIOK 

1.  The  objectives  and  proposed  activities  arc  clearly  identified.  ,  ,  , 

2.  Tho  propoKal  refiects  an  adequate  Ivtiow  ledge  of  other  research  and  develop- 
nu >nt4d  activities  related  to  the  projrra  m  of  the  ceutcr.  ,  ^   k  i  i 

3  The  stated  objectives  are  realistic,  concentrated  on  vocational  and  technical 
educaUon  problems,  and  can  be  adctpmtely  accomplished  through  the  proposed 
procrram.  - 

■1.  Tlio  procedures  proposed  for  ctinductSng  the  activities  of  the  center  are  well 
dellned.  appropriate,  and  technically  somul. 

Tk  Th«^  proposed  location  and  organization  of  the  center  is  conducvve  to  an 
'  efllcientand  effective  operation.  ^        ,       ,    ^     .  , 

15-  The  institution  or  ageucy  oCfors  jmijrrams  ft.r  advanced  jiradnato  sf«d> 
in  vooilional  education,  related  disuipVuu^s,  ami  supporting:  technical  fields,  or 
inchides  la  Its-proposed  plan  of  operathm  provision  for  cooperation  witli  iustl- 
tntion^olToringsnchprojrranis.     •  .     .  ^.^ 

7,  .Mthoufzh  the  center  is  an  integral  part  of  the  sponsorinjr  institution  or 
nconc.v.  ifiius  a  nui(|ue  identity  and  autonomy  for  purposes  of  nccomplishmg 
itsolkiectives.  ^  ^  '  .    .     ,         ,    ,      ^  i, 

s.  The  nature  of  the  involvemeut  of  cooperating:  hwtUutlons,  schools  or  other 
asenrio^  is  identified.  ^  . 

P.  Acle<pmte  plans  are  specified  for  the  evaluation  of  the  center  program  and 

activJtio'''. 

lu.  1  iio  pn»posal  im  ludes  prod.Mons  for  the  dissemination  and  impjemcntation 
ofrcults. 

rnnsoxNEL  and  facilities 

1.  The  proposed  director  of  the  center  has  a  breadth  of  preparation  and  ex- 
perieace  in  educational  researcli  and  development.  iucludhiR  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  in  appropriate  related  disciplines,  e.g.,  psychology,  sociology^  etc. 
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2.  The  experience  ami  profesijiunal  couiputeucles  of  ^he  other  Kcj  i/erviriuel 
appear  adequate  to  successfully  eoiuluct  the  center  piugraiii  ami  acti^/ii^^. 

3.  The  staffing  pattern  includes  adcijuate  \ocutional  a^id  teclmieal  educaj^nyu 
personnel  and  professional  personnel  from  related  dlsciVllnes. 

4.  The  program  provides  fur  the  use  of  appropriate  advisory  committto, 
T\^th  some  oC  the  membership  drawn  from  dL^ciplines^  ulhyr  than  etlucati<>n. 

5.  The  facilities,  eipiipmunt  and  resuuice  materials  avaihible  for  c^ri^ 
,  out  the  progrdm  and  activities  of  the  center  are  adequate*  * 

G.  The  spai'C  to  h<?  allotted  to  the  center  !.>  adequate  for  coml^netiug  its  activit.eo 
and  IS  so  located  as  to  permit  efileient  operation. 

i  \ 

*  '         ECONOMIC  E^•FICIE^•CY 

1.  The  program  and  activities  proposed  \\ill  complement  and  nut  iuaiOi.c*->i 
garily  duplicate  uther  \ocational  and  technleal  evlucatiou  research  und  dt^el 
ment  project  i  \ 

2.  The  estimated  costs  of  oi^ rating  the  center  aue  reasonable  when  cuai- 
pared  with  the  stated  objectives  and  the  results  to  be  oht^iined. 

Dr.  Tayt.ok,  Xoi^li  Carolina  was  establishctl  for  1±  States,  focu.-jinij 
on  the  rural  area?i.  It  was  led  by  a  work!  boclolpglst  and  an  agrliiono- 
mist.  Tliey  also  thought  at  that  time  they  \\,cre  iroin*r  tp  continiie 
to  ^?ot  the  10  percent  research  set-aside,  sa  to  t^peak,  in  the  '63  le^i.-.- 
'lation.  '  ;      !  \ 

They  also  founded  whnt  we  call  liesearch  Do\telo[)nicnt  Vnlt^s,  kicli 
were  nou-succv:rj?ful  applicants  for  national  oi*  rt'^Ional  center  j>tatu.-. 
These  were  estalili&lied  at  ^Va.skIjijrton  State  and  Ohio  State  aiKii£ic!tl- 
fim  Stato^  with  the  idea  that  they  wmdd  nltiinateh  e\  ol\c  into  ovutcrs. 
Th<w funding  tailed  ofi.  They  were  Jiot  able  to  support  and  i^u>t,iin 
them.  "  ^ 

Mr.  QuiK.  T  understand  from  your  testimony  yon  ha\e  done  x  im 
national  needs  assessment  at  your  center.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Tavi.ok.  Tn  certain  ai-eas.  yes.  ^  . 

Mr.  QiTTK.  Have  you  done  anv  determlnatiuii  for  instance  of  v  bat 
occupatipn.s  seem  lo  be  training  in  o\er -isupply  and  what  occup^itlpns 
have  a  shortage  in  them? 

Dr.  TAYi.on.  IVe  have  not  done  that.  AYo  don't  ]ia\o  a  coordinated 
national  manpower  projection. 

j\Ir.  QtHE.  Ha??  anybody  done  that? 

Dr.  Taat.or.  The  expectation  is  that  DOL  would  be  doing  tli.it  In 
some  of  the  provi^ons  of  the  cuirent  li'gi.slation,  pio\Ide  appioprl- 
ations.  \ 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  Tn  addition  to  that,  we  funded  last  year,  as  one  of  nur 
five  priority  areas,  a  priority  ha\Ing  to  do  w  ith  luaiiDower  projcc-^ 
tions,  not  so  nuich  to  get  ^pecific  oiiu]  Kit  ions  but  to  de\  olop  t^^t-liuiqueiS 
and  models  whereb\  we  could,  for  the  first  time,  show  somo  ]n  ople 
how  yon  can  successfully  do  that  because  wo  haAe  been  talking  about 
doinfjitfor  a  longtime. "  ^ 

'\^nien  we  ha^e  started  trying  to  do  it  we  have  been  falrlv  unsut  4>*?s- 
ful.  So  our  seuhc  was  that  we  ought  to  t,k»\  elop  nu'tLod.s  and  toiliniiiuis 
for  manpower  projections.  Tlien  we  can  put  those  in  phu*e  in  .States 
and  not  worry  about  speeifies  hevond  t^^at.   

Tlmso projects,  some. 20  of  them,  will  all  fall  due  within  about 
0  months.  At  that  point  wc  will  ha\o  (piite  a  lot  inforuiatlon  ..boiit 
how*  to  go  about  that. 
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^Ir.  QuiE.  To  Mhixt  extent  do  any  States  thejnsclves  ni«ake  tliat  as-* 
,  sessmeiit  Avithin  their  own  

Dr.  PiEKCK.  Every  State  does  it  to  the  extent  tliat  it  lias'tlio  capaljil- 
ity  and  to  tlie  degitje  that  the  data  is  a\alhible  tlnough  tlie  State 
Emj^loyment  Security  Coniniit^blun,  as  a  part  of  the  retjuueuieat  in 
the  State  plan  tliat  thej  pio\ide  cwiluatiuii  of  the  needs  in  apccUlu 
occupations. 

The  jHoblem  is  Iuav  pvci  lre,  how  profv^blonally  they  can  really  do 
that.  It  is  done  with  varying  degrees  of  professionalism. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  thinl^it  Is  time  now  to  develop  soine  very  precis'* 
and  formalized  \v  ays  so  that  the  5tateo  can  make  those  projections  and 
also  that  we  at  the  national  k-^el  can  uiake  sonic  national  projections. 

Of  coui-so  we  \yovk  with  DQL  and  wo  work  with  the  Burca  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

B\it  once  you  get  that  information,  how  it  \Nould  translate  into 
curriculum  is  veiy  diflicnlt  to  deteruiine,  to  sa>  that  we  are  going  to 
need  a?  number  of  people  in  a  particular  occupatioii,  and  tlten  tiansfer 
that  into  a  specific  program  in  the  curncuhun. 

^   Mr.  Qun:.  Do  you  get  ihforniation  from  the  50  States  as  to  w]mt  ^ 
their  projections  are? 
Dr.  Pierce.  We  get  it.  But  we  ai-e  reluctant  to  use  it  because  we  are 
.  not  all  that  confident  of  what  is  there.  We  think  we  have  to  have  a 
hi  filler  level  of  confidence  in  ^^lmt  is  being  given  to  us.  Tlien  we, can 
talk  about  it: 

I  got  in  a  little  bit  of  trouble  m  Ith  5'ou  the  last  timp  we  appeared  be- 
foin3  your  committee.  There  \\as  some  data  that  you  were  upset  with 
and  I  am  loath  to  do  that  very  many  times. 

Wo  want  to  make  sure  that  the  information  wo  give  to  jou  just 
really  can't  be  challenged,  at  Ica^^t  insofar  as  the  state  of  the  art  is 
concerned.  * 

Mr.  QciE.  I  guess  I  would  sooner  ha\  o  poor  information  than  none 
at  all. 

Dr.  PiEucK.  We  are  apparently  pretty  good  at  giAing  you  poor  in- 
formation. We  prefer  not  to  do  too  much  more  of  that. 

Mr,  QuiK.  To  what  extent  do  the  States  provide  this  information  to 
the  schools  in  terms  of  planning  their  curriculum  ? 

Dr.  PiEKCE.  Every  State  Department  of  Education  has  a  decision- 
making point  whereby  if  a  local  education  agency  w  ants  to  start.a  neN\ 
proi^ram  the  State  has  to  appro\e  that  project.  They  approve  that 
project  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  needs  and  the  projection  that  the} 
have  already  determined  is  ncccssai-y  in  a  particular  State.  So  that 
from  the  standpoint  that  they  use  It  to  agiee  or  disap-oe  v\ith  a  pro- 
nosal,  it  is  used.  The  State  plan,  of  loiuse,  ib  made  available  to  eveiy 
local  educational  a^^cncy  In  the  connnunifcy  and  they  ought  to  bousing 
that  for  their  own  local  plans. 

The  converse  of  that  is  tnie  too,  in  that  as  the  State  looks  at  the  de- 
velopment of  nt  A  occupations  they  aL-^o  are  looking  at  the  dimiiuition 
of  need  in  particular  occupations  and  suggCbtln^;,  "no,  you  ought  not 
to  stop  that  program*'  or  ou  had  better  evaluate  the  cfTectiveness  of 
certain  projects  particular! v  In  cei  tain  part.yrt  the  State  bctauso  there 
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may  not,  any  \on*^K  V  Lt*  u  nccJ  fur  tlifit,  at  loast  to  the  level  at  wliicli 
you  are  now  olTcrmfr  it/'  ^ 

All  of  that  is  tied  up  ith  a  lot  of  ^  ei y  practical  problems.  Such  as, 
when  3 Oil  '^et  right  duwn  tu  tho  bottuui  line,  you  have  a  teacjior  on 
coiitnict  ill  a  district  tha*  toacht  r  hai>  a  cuntiact  with  the  union  and 
it  is  very  diincult  1  o  mo^  e  tluit  teacher  out. 

Su  th  -re  is  not  an  inniu  diate  vti^pon^e  at  (lie  local  level  often  be- 
cause of  some  vei-y  practical  local  problems. 

But  tho  niechaul^ni  is  there.  )Yhat  I  think  wo  have  to  do  is  learn  howr 
to  fine-tune  thatnicchauisni  so  it  works  better. 

Mr.  Qt IE.  TVhcn  }Vi\  aie  reluotnut  to  put  that  inXorniatlon  together 
on  a  national  ba^I^  and  submit  it  toti^s^  is  tliat  becaiise  of  tlie  diiVercace 
in  tho  v\ay  each  State  accumulates  It  su  \un  Jun't  knoy;  if  the  fii^iu  es 
aro  o<inipaiabIe  or  aie  (lay  uiaLiug  po<n-  judsjuicntb  within  the  States^ 
uitli  the  inlorniatii>n  they  have  acciunu]atvd  or  is  it  only  when  it  is 
acciunulatecl  on  a  national  basis  that  it  is  inaccurate? 

Dr.  PrtjJcE.  It  1.^  a  big^jer  problem  as  you  accumulate  it.  It  is  nqt\ 
quite  a^^larije  a  problem  aP  the  local  level.  ; 

Yuu  are  ilealin*;  also  \\it)i  the  different /legrees  of  sophi.-'tication  in 
the  State  agem  i(.-5,^in  the  State  einphnment  senice,  for  example,  in 
tlit'ir  al  »lhty  to  pri^Cidc  in  a  particiilai  St^ite  fjood  projection^  and  <5ood 
needs  data.  Sonic  of  it  is  ver\ ,  very  good.  That  is  win  POL  started 
tlie  oi  rapatioual  infunnation  system.  They  feel  the  niformatiou  is 
then*  Init  that  the  jnogiaui  aduiiiiiotratui-s  iuid  vocational  educators 
don  t  know  how  to  \isc  it.  ... 

la  niaa\  ea^tc^  the  pruirram  adniini->trat'Oi's  in  vocational  education 
ha^  e  bei  n*  sayini>  I  he  information  isn't  there.  It  is  the.rc,  but  it  is  in  a 
ULiuner  In  which  they  can*t  u^e  it.  Or  It  Is  aciuss  a  State  and  it  docs^vt 
do  a  local  adminis^rator  any  good. 

v^o  the  Depart^iit'ut  uf  Labor  iS  trying  to  prox'e  in  at  least  10  States 
that  it  lb  there,  all  th*»  iliformation"^one  noeds  to  make  projections  is 
a\.illahlp  in  all  thu.-e  States  and  they  will  develop  models  to  show  how 
that  in  lornintion  can  and  .<^houId  be  u?od. 

If  tia^.iUT.  successful  thai  the  results  of  the  10  States  nill  bo  shared 
wjthnirthe  States.  *  ,  . 

At  that  jjoint  v\e  are  ^oing  to  find  out  two  thhii2?s:  that  thov  are 
1  i.^ht  tu  a  (legive,  and  that  they  \u\\  alsQ  find  that  a  lot  of  the  infor- 
nnti(»ii  tha<>  vucatioaal  educut-oi-s  aee<l  ia  simply  not  available.  So  it 
v\  ill  i;r(*v.e  botli  contentions,  I  think.  By  virtue  of  that  v\c  will  improve 
th'K^vstem.  '      *  .  ^ 

Mr.  QcrjK.  Of  the  training  jnograms  that  exist  in  all  vocational 
areas,  wl»at  percentage  v\ould  jou.  say  are  clerical  and  service 
projiframs? 

Dr.  rifcuc  K.  I  ha\e  that  information.  I  had  it  at  my  fingertips.  But 
it  lias  i->*.aped  me.  [    ill  provide  it  for  you.  ^yo  do  have  a  breakdown* 
;^^r.QaIK.  Is  it  pretty  sizable?  ^ 

^Pr.  PiEiK  B,  Yes:  it  is  sizable.  I  would  .say  somewhere  in  the  neign- 
borliood  of  GO  percent.  I  uouUl  hate  to  bo  held  io  that  figure.  I  just 
di»n*t  recall  ofi!  the  tup  of  my  hciid  at  the  Uiomerit*  I  will  provide  you 
that. 

[Information  requested  follows:] 
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Ix  JResfoxse  to  ^Ir,  Q,riK  s  Question-  at  a  Ri:ce>vT  House 
SuBcoii3iiri'Ki:  Heai:x>*o  on  Vocational  Education 

Tlio  following  lOTi  data  on  enrollments  In  clerical  and  sei\ice 
occupational  piogi-arns  woi-c  prepared : 


Total  voc-aUoual  education  cnivUmcnt  U^O  iKjrceut)  IC,  5.>'.  0:p 


'Clerical  (t)ffice  occnpatious)  -   2,  7o7, 4<H 

SeiTice:           -                                                    •  ' 

Public  (police,  fireman,  etcetera)  ,  300.02^1 

Personal  sen* ice  (coi^uietology,  barbciing,  ct  cetera)   103.  (>i)b 

0        Food  services   201.  OoO 

Hotel,  recreation  azid  tourism-   27;riS0 

^  Custodial     ^   l(r.430 

Yoluutcor  Ureman   10^*^, 

HeaUli  ser\uces  :   501.018 


Total  clerical  and  service  (3C.1  percent)   4^0S1,  (JCl 


Mr.  Qrin.  Iii  the  Wilnib  study  20  percent  of  the  graduates  of  bt>tli 
publie  and  pri^atc  schools  whochooti*  prt)fi*ssional  and  tichiilcal  Ictl 
tralnin<r  actually  attain  those  specific  jobs  as  compared  to  80  perovnt 
ill  the  clerical  or  be i  vice  progruuis  and  those  iu  the  clerical  or  service 
programs  arc  bajicly  earning  the  niininumi  wage. 

IIow  accurate  is  that  Wilinsstud3'?  ^  "     .  * 

How  does  that  80  pi-rceiit  fit  in  for  clerical  and  sennce  with  the 
other  piTigranis?  I  gnefcs  jou  can  call  that  noin^iofcboional  and  non- 
tccWcal.  ^    .  - 

Dr.  liiEDEU.  "We  think  It  is  ev\trcme]y  accurate  for  similar  looaLions— 
largo  cities.  "Wilms  didii't  sur\ey  every  school  in  America.  That  would 
havd  been  impossible  with  the  funds  )io  had  available. 

Wilms  did  do  a  \ury  gi>od  fctudy  of  four  citicb  which  had  p'ood  fi^-o- 
.graphical  distiibution ;  3*1^  Francisco,  Chicago,  Boston,  iliaiiii.  If 
.  the  study  were  condueanl  in  otiier  la^ri^e  cities  ^vo  think  the  results 
AVOuUl  be  similar  to  those  found  by  Wilms. 

lie  Jooked  at  six  occupations.  TTe  h*iv  e  no  reason  to  believe  that  tlu.^ 
sj:c  occupations  >\auld  be  unlipie  and  diilercut  from  six  other 
occupations.  , 

lie  looked  at  three  (eqhiilcal  profesbional  and  three  ser\Jce 
occuj^ations. 

^  c  think  if  he  had  ^hofen  three  othei's  in  thi>st*,  categories  he  A\oiild 
have  found  very  similar'rcsult«,  agaui  in  large  cities:  » 
Mr.  QuiK.  '\^^lat  thi-eo  were  they  ^ 

Dw  Ru:deii.  For  professional- technical  he  chobc  actounUmt,  pro- 
gramed electronic  technician. 

'At'tho  loA^^u'  level  ho  chobii  cosmetologist,  sccretaiy,  and  dental 
assistant.  ,^  - 

ITo  also  tried  to  get  a  mix  of  occupations,  both  male  and  female. 
And  several  with  both  soxes.  ^ 

^Ir.  QuiE,  I  imagine  isume  of  them  sccui'cd  jobs  that  were  related 
to  the  computer  industi y,  the  progranung  students. 

Dr.  RiKDEii.  Yes,  but  ouq  can't  say  that  students,  foi*  example,  who 
went  into  liberal  arts  pru<rram.-5,  A\ere  Ixttter  off  or  that  occupational 
programs  were  deficient.  We  donU  have  that  Idnd  of  data* 
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^  One  tiling  is  tliat  omplujei-s  i^iit  a  lilgli  premium  on  a  B.A.  degi^ee 
in  the  United  States  and  one  can't  say  whether  an  accountant  or  a 
computer  programcr  that  ha&  an  A.A.  degree  is  less  well  prepared  or 
hotter  prepared — cmployci*s  make  the  decision  and  they  will  moro 
frequently  hire  the  B.A. 

It  doesn-t  mean  that  the  quality  of  tlic  program  is  less  at  the  A.A. 
than  at  the  B.A.  level., 

^Ir.  QuiE.  I  don't  think  y(ju  can  necessarily  compare  the  accountant 
in  a  liberal  arts  program.  With  the  Lawyer  or  doctor  they  are  piu*suing 
a  professional  degree: 

I  uas  a  political  science  major.  I  don*t  think  my  education  had  niudi 
to  do  with  winning  elections.  Most  political  science  majoi*&  are  aiot 
Tunning  for  office.  "  •  * 

That  figure  of  only  20  percent  getting  the  jobs  they  were  trained 
for  is  kind  of  astounding.  Is  it  that  they  liaven't  been  given  the 
infomation? 

Dr.  Reedkk.  One  of  the  recomrnendatioiis  of  the  "Wilms  study  ^yas 
that  schools  should  be  required  to  supply  Information  to  irrespective^ 
students  on  their  placement  rates.  I  thnik  it  is  important  for  both 
-public  and  proprietaiy  institutions. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  tliink  our  major  concern  was  that  the  information 
didn't  square  with  the  information  \\c  had  in  terms  of  success  raters 
in  a  lot  of  \he  occupations.  1^^. wonder  why  there  is  that  large  a 
-discrepancy. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  Mnth  what  you  related  to,  Mr.  Quio,  and 
that  is  that  tlil^  study  tallcs  only  about  vocational  proprietary  schooh. 
But  is  doesn't  make  comparisons  with  other  kinds  of  educational 
institutions. 

W&  heard  recently  that  76  percent  of  the  people  w^ho  study  law 
never  actually  practice  Jaw.  That  is  tough  to  deal  with.  That  seems  to 

something  we  ought  to  bo  aware  of  and  somehow  make  programs 
"decisions  about  that. 

NIE  is  receptive  to  the  idea  that  some  compaiativo  studies  ought 
to. he  undertaken.  But  there  arc  some  financial  problems  that  may 
prevent  them  from  going  that  far. 

Truth  in  adveitisiiig  is  something  we  haven't  looked  at  very  much 
.>in  vocational  education.  That  is.  when  you  get  all  through  the 
pected  income  for  that  paiticular  occupation*  wiiat  is  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  training  a  pci^son  for  a  vocational  uccupatio:*,  a  particular 
d&cupatiou,  given  the  fact  that  they  can't  get  jobs  except  very  near 
'the  minimum  wage? 

One  questions  whether  Tve  ought  to  be  putting  our  dollars  there  or 
whether  w  e  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  tri^Ining  people  for  those  occu- 
pations. That  is  something  we  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at. 

I  tliink  we  can  learn  iv6m  this  studj ,  and  vocational  education  will 
.   benefit  from  it.  *  * 

Dr.  RiKnKn.  Wilms  will  do  a  follownp  to  look  at  dropouts  from  fhose 
programs  and  compare  their  occupational  success  witli  pcoi^le  who 
graduated,  to  ^ce  if  there  are  differences. 

iTTnfortunatcIvj  it  seems  easy  sometimes  to  come  up  ^ith  results  that 
people  don^t  like,  Ecsults  that  don^t  support  their  own  prejudices, 
hypotheses;  or  programs. 
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This  doesn't  help  us  witli  our  constituency  problem.  "We  have. re- 
ceived a  lot  of  cuiticisin  for  funding  this  study. 

Mr.  QoK.  You  had  better  contract  it  oui  so  somebo^ly  eljse  takes  the 
mame.  .  '  ' 

I  remember  a  few  yeai^ago  I  looked  at  dumograpluc  charts.  I  canio 
to  the  couchision  that  wo  were  ovcr])roducxng  teachei-s. 

I  thou.2:ht  I  .would  be  a  good  educator  aud  tell  the  tvaolier  orga-^ 
nization  that.  I  spoke  to  a  convention  and  told  tlieni  this  \\as  happeu- 
,  ing.  I  M*as  very  unpopular.  .  ^ 

Dr.  UiEDKR.  Wo  have  had  tho  sumo  experience  exactly,  although  this 
^^udy  vras  awarded  througli  a  grants  competition. 

'Mr.  QuiH.  That  I  think  is  all  thc  questions. 

!Mr.  Jeffords,  do  you  have  solne? 

Mr.  Jkfporps.  Not  really,  Mr.  'Chairman.  I  amved  late  from^an- 
^  other  committee  meeting.  1  am  very  much  iuturcsted  iu  this  "Wilms 
study.  It  doesn't  seem  to  jibe,  too  much  at  least,  with  the  hiformation 
I  brought  back  from  my  o\\u  people  in  the  State  of  Yoritiout  and 
especially  with  regard  to  paragraph  1  on  page  6. 

Tliis  may  havo  been  discussed.  I  am  sorry  if  I  am  going  over  old 
gi'ound.  * 

Bht  does  this  also  inchu]e  work  related  to  the  training?  Or  does 
this  only  include  opeclfic  categoiies'or  whateier  they  were  specifically , 
trained  for?      ^        •  -  ,  ^  " 

Dr.  Kteder.  It  was  the  ]ob%r  wliich  they  received  training;  for 
example,  accountant  or  whatever.  So, they  would  Jiot  classify  tho  posi- 
tion of  bookkeeper,  for  example,  as  being  placed  iu  the  occupation  for 
which  you  were  recei\ing  training.  It  only  includes  tliat  occupation. 

Mr.  JkffordL  Was  there  any  information  on  occupations  related  to 
technical  training?       /  '  ^  l  ^  ^^-  r 

Dr.  RiEDEu.^Yes.  I  do  have  some.  I  can  provide  it  to  you.      1*,  ^ 

[Information  requested  follows:]  M 

I'MVRlh^ITY  OF  CaT.TFORNIA, 

ncrkclcy,  CaUL'Appl  17, 1975, 
Hon.  .T.\MES  jKFyr'onns,  \ 
}frtiih('r  Of  Conf/rci^,      ^  « 
lIoiiHc  of  ReprcsdniattvcSf 

Deah  Coxckessman  Jeffords  ;  I  t.iliwcd  with  Cor  in  no  Rieder  of  tlie  XaUon.il 
Iribtltutf  of  Kdncatiun»  wlio  tuld  me  nbuut  a  cunverisatlun  with  .\ou  that  revolveil 
imrtl.v  around  oar  .study  of  pubUc  ,nd  propiietary  \ocatlonal  training.  Jpr. 
nitnlfr  s-aid  tliat  .\ou  \\ere  imrtlcularl.v  intercbtcd  in  owr  finding  tliat  onl.v^20% 
otjHie  >tudcnt.*>  wlm  trained  fur  prufe^iNioiial  or  technical-lev fl  jubs  ever  got  thwn. 

We  Kelectwl  the  ^cliyolf>  and  grnduatei.  with  great  <.are,  and  can  ^ay  with  cit- 
tainty  tliat  graduates  fruni  the  lit'ofessftmal  teclqilcal  le\tjl  prugrains  (aecount- 
Uu.  cuihpnter  prugraiiiiaing  and  (  lectroni^:  technician  training j  trained  for  tlu/^e 
.^InoOo  uccuijatluiii),  xVfter^  wo  lnter\ic*w-ud  all  2270  graduate.s,  we  lool^ed  to  soe 
hiAV  many  got  the  jt^hff  for  which  they  trained.  We  found  that  about  3091  of 
tho  graduates  who  studied  for  those  upper  level  jubs  got  ihem.  Another  iO% 
got  jobs  that  ware  at  the  sanir  level,  and  eould  be  considered  related.  For 
<'X<int]^«U'.  .some  students  who  .studlu^l  to  bc^cunio  progntininer^  wound  up  selling 
M«ft\\aie  for  IBM.  Staue  who  stnjicd  accounting  l>ccanie  bu.sinei>s  n»anager.s  . 
whoro  thay  probably  uj>cd  thi'ir,  accounting  {>kill.>.  So,  when  ue  included  those 
graduates  who  got  related  Jubv,  at  .similar  .status  and  pay  le\els,  the  total 
renchod  20%.     '        *  \  , 

Tlie  majority  of  graduates  (abant  OO^©)  t<(0k  lower  level,  lower  pa.\ing  jobs 
.  like  payroll  clerks,  Kc^ipiincli  opeiators,  and  tilt  pliuae  repairmen — jobs*  that 
cleurl.\  |lo  not  take  38  montlis  or  two  years  of  .training.  Tlie  skHk*j  that  most- 
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graduates  necclcd  for  those  jobs  can  be  learned  in  ueoKs>— and  on  tlio  j We 
looked  to  see  iC  graduates  who  took  those  luw  le\el,  bia  ''rtUittd"  joU  i* '»u  a 
up  ove/  time  to  tiie^job  for  wliich  the>  trauieil.  We  ftuuid  \irtually  itu  np^\a^il 
mobility  even  jears  after  graduaiiun.  IVoi-»Ie  »khu  tuuk  jubsi  ao  clorK^.  ^i^i^ed 
clerks.  In  fact,  in  the  lower  lc\el  jobi^  (cui>*»^eiolugy  a:ul  dent.il  a^^vI.^Uii^i  die 
only  g«iduate.«}  ^ho  had  any  upward  luobtluy,  traii^fciu  J  tut  o£  tluir  ^.nbcn 
occupations  and  became  general  clerks,  incna.^tu^  their  eariiiajcs.  , 

It  seeniij  to  uie  that  the  coiaimniU^  i,\ii*e?;e5>  and  fiivpiiotary  s^hooN  a  t  up 
agiiiiist-a  i»ervasive  yoclal- problem,  Xbc  luur-year  i ullage  degTtf  ooiithait  -  \i  In* 
a  pjissporjt  into  tiie  ingher-statUb  jobs,  and  a  pthvu  siuipl^  dtitsu't  lae  an 
accountant,  programmer  or  electronic  tivl.nkiau  b>  tai.ing  an  3S  iujuII,  r  t\^o-  , 
year  course.  Tiie  schools  shouUlut  be  held  r<>p*ai-ible  for  tr.vuij;  {Uv  iini  -  '^'lo. 
But,  tliese  seliuols  enroll  tlie  leaat  ad\anta?.ed'^luUelus  in  Uie  iH>sl^ec<  ^iry 
i^ystem  tend  to  grasp  at  strawi^.  These  Mudtiit^  ^^hu  have  the  feuot  ^  Il  ins 
need  proiecUoii  they  don*t  have  now.  l\n  thi^  iea^ua  wo  concluded  tL**tVuii*- 
niiinity  colleges  and  proprietary  .school,-,  .^iunJd  bu  m:ule  io  .^ulist.mth  •  tl<;ir 
CUiinis  about  their  carcer-orieutcd  proj^r.iiiia,  ur  t^.u^^c  the  iJiugrauis  ii;  t..t/re 
not  meeting  their  g(-als. 

The  debate  on  voc  ed  has  been  contained  io  .>viacv\3iat  nioanlngless  '  tions 
for  years,  and  I'm  happy  tg  6^ce  it  bUiftiug  to  the  e^^MinLial  (iiKsliou  at^;/  the 
value  of  these  courses  in  the  lives  of  students,  Tlea^o  let  iue  kiiuw  if  I  can  ^ue^ 
you  any  other  information.  r\e  eiiciu&^^d  a  cupy  of  Ike  i*epon  fot  ^uur  la;<.  Ui^Ut 
reading ! 
*   &      Sincerely,  - 

«  AVrxLFORo  AV,  WiiMf;, 

Mr.  Jeffokds.  I  would  appreciate  thai,  Becaiuo^wli^n  I  talkl  with 
my  people  in  Vermont,  tliey  sakl,  f  )r  i^u^taiu  e^  thai  ^oimir  fulK-^  are 
iuterested  in  cai"s.  They  do  a  lot  of  Ui^toiuublle  narhaaicb  work  in  iii^'li 
school  and  often  get  jobs  in  machiin*  >aop^  ^^]ieic  tUcy  can  the 
technical  skills  they  arc  trained  in,  bat  tlicy  aren't  all  out  bej.^  .tuto 
mechanics.^  *  *      -  . 

Dr.  KiEDRK.  I  think  the  truth  in  adNei tiding  should  bij  iiiij.urLint 
^.because  if  you  have  students  eui  oiled  \n  a  pi  ograjn  to  be     ato  lu/tant 
'  or  a  computer  progiannner,  tht;n  if  the\  doii't  ^et  a  job  for  Avh:< Miey 
received  training,  you  ate  iiot  niutthi*j;  their  uet  upatlonal  exi^e'  iat  n  a-*. 

3d[r.  Jeffords.  It  would  moan  soincthinrr  t(l  nio  if  another  flOju  i«vnt 
'  got  a  job  closely  i-t^atcd  to  the  tedi^rual  bkill.  Then  I  woxM  ki.pw 
that  even  if  they  didn*t  gct*tho  job  the}  wtae  .-Tiioifically  traiuod  for,  ^ 
they  got  something  else  closely  related  to  thai  ^\hich  .tbc}  were 
interested  in.  "  .       * ' 

Mr.  QuiE.  We       resume  Wednesday.  Tlumk  you  for  coming. 

Weliave  had  a  lot  of  good  iestimony. 

[Whereupon,  at  a,m.,  the  sulH^ommittoc  adjourned,  to  re- 

convene at  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  Ip,  1975.]  ^ 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


THUBSDAY,  APBH.  10,  79r3 

House  of  Retkeskxtatives,  StJBCOM:MmT.B  on 
ELE:MEOTAur,  Secoxdaky,  axd  Vocational  Education- 

OF  TIIE  C0M3UTi;i:E  OX  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOK, 

Washinfftariy  D.Q^ 

Tlje^  su))i*orninUtro  met  at  f* ;  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  iu  ix)om  217J, 
JJajbum  House  Office  Building,  lion.  CarrPerlcins  (chairman  of  the 
suhromnnttee)  pvesidinir. 

Members  present ;  Eeprescntati ves  Perkins,  Andrews,  Blouin,  Quic, 
an<lGoodlinij.  - 

Staff  members  present  :^Jolm  Jennings,  counsel;  Charles  Raddiffe, 
minoritv  coutisel. 

C'liairmau  rhuraNS.  The  Suljcommitteo  on  Elemejitary,  Secondary, 
nutl  Vo^'ational  Eduration  \\  ill  continue  its  hearings  today  on  occupa- 
c   tional  and  vocational  cdncation.        •       .      ^  ^ 

Tlte  hearing  today  wijl  be  on  the  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Ac  t  of  li)75,' wjiicli  was  drafted  by  the  American  Personnel^  an(l 
Guidance  Ashociation.  I  \\as  pleased  to  introduce  that  bill  oitbehali^ 
of  the  American  Periioniiel  and  Guidance  Assqcjation  because  that 
or^anli^atioii  in  my  Qpinlou  is  the  iUKtil  able  oiganization  in  tlio  coun- 
ti  \  to  give  Cungresi?  J  ectjiuniendations  in  the  Held  6i  careei*  education 
and  oarcer  guidance  and  counseling,  ^ 
'  —   [Text  of  ILR.  3270  follows:] 

tn.R.  ,^270.  0*lth  Con&,  1st  scss-I 

A  iMlXi  To  provWc  for  career  guulanre  anrt  coun^rling  plans  and  programs  for  States  and 

local  c(hicut!onaI  agencies 

Jip  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Ifouxo  of  Roprc^nitath  cs  of  the  Unitvd  Siaic^'i  ' 
of  .Amvrwa  in  ('on(jr0.f.i  asmmHvd,  That  tliis  Act  may  bo  citcil  as  the  "Career 
GUlOauce  and  CoimKcling  Act  of  1075/' 

TI'ITJ-:  I— GKNEUATv  PROVISIONS 

STATEMKNT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PUIIPOSB 

Sec.  101.  (ft)  Tlio  Cojigrcss  ftiuls  tliat— 

ii>  in  u  i>eritHl  ut  high  ah*'iiipl<>jn5oiit  aiul  economic  di.stresg,  nu  effective 
j[»rugnua  uf,  cartH;r  giiitiaiict;  and  cooiifti'llug  ik'Htj:heO  Ut  ii.sbi^t  iudhiiluAU  to 
nuxUo  »s(>uiid  carver  decisions  must  bo  a  natloual  priority, 

1 2)  the  strength  of  the  Naliun  ro^U,  in  part,  upon  natural  differences  in 
Ja^li^iduul  taU'iUs  aud  uim^u  the  freedom  of  eacli  indhidual  to  develop  aad 
expmss  Wxosvi  ralunt?5  iu  a  unione  \va,v. 

u*))  thi;  tlifur.v  umhrlylnK  carter  duvelopnirnt  is  concionant  with  this 
tundanieutal  democratic  val no, 
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(4)  preservation  of  the  individuars  integrity  disavows  any  tvpe  oe  pre- 
scriptive car^Jer  guidance  ^vhich  commits  the  inaiviilual  to' particular 
un'ectlons, 

(5)  individuals,  liowover,  must  devOlop  greater  awareness  of  the  values 
^^^/f^y  P^^S^s  on  different  talents  and  the  relative  ddmands  for  the.so  talont^ 

(0)  the  following  factors,  which  impinge  upon  indivithmls  in  wavs  winch 
make  the  achievement  of  belf  fuinilmfut  incrtashi^'ly  more  difticuU:  demand. 

\tiiat  attention  he  paid  to  the  career  development  uf  nil  individuals-  !  V) 
the  need  for  kiiowlcdge  of,  and  the  ability  to  apply  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
^ur,  7?^  complex  career  decisions  over  the  lifespan  (eariv 

childhood  thninghout  adulthood),  (B)  the  demand  for  human  adaptahilitv 
and  responsiveness  arising  from  rapid  teclmological  change,  (C)  inoroasuig 
national  concern  witli  the  need  to  develop  all  hnniaji  talent  with  equai  at- 
tention to  the  talents  of  women  and  nUnoriticfs,  (D)  conceoi  for  values,  sneh 
ricceptance  of  the  importance  of  all  work  and  meethig  one's  needs  through 
^work,  wh.ich  give  meaning  to  career  development  over  the  lifespan,  (K) 
/the  need  for  specialized  training  for  occuimtioual  entry,  rcentrv,  ajiul  career 
progression,  and  (F)  the  disenchantment  expressed  bv  students  who  iiuve 
difflcnity  relating  their  education  to  their  present  and  future  career -con- 
cerns,  and 

(7)  all  Individuals  are  entitled  to  support,  encouragement,  information 
and  assistance  in  achieving  self-fulfillment  throughout  their  life, 
(h)  It  is,  therefore',  tfte  purpose  of  tiiis  Act  to— 

(1)  Initiate,  implement,  and/or  improve  career  guidance  and  counsering 
programs  and  activities  for  ail  individuals  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of 
the  Nation,  , 

(2)  promote  ^an  understanding  of  educational  and  occupational  options 
among  individimls  served,  and- 

(3)  facilitate  career  development  over  the  lifespan  for  all  such  individuals 
by  means  of  meeting  specific  goals  in  the  fields  of  career  guidance  aud  counseV- 
ing  programs  and  activities,  training  aiul  retraining  of  professional  career  gunl. 
anoe  and  counseling  staff  (including  Counselor  edhcator.s.),  and  ^i\seiirch  and 
evaluation  relating  to  guidanct;  and  counselipg  programs,  staff,  aud  acti\  itles. 

-  (c)  It  is  recognized  that  achievement  of  the  aboved-stated  purpose  depends 
not  only  on  tJie  establishment  and  continued  impro\emcnt  of  career  guidance 
and  counseling  In  the  public  school  Byst.em;  but  nlso  on  the'coutlnued  improve- 
meut,  expansion,  and  utilization  of  siinilar  programs  ^low  being  provided  to  out- 
of^chool  youth  and  adults  hy  legislatively  established  public  agencies  such  as 
J  fterans  Administration,  State  employment  ;#ervices,  and  State  vqcational  reha- 
bilitation services,  as  well  as  hy  a  network  gf  otlicr  aijencles,  including  private 
nonprofit,  and  voluntary  agencies.  Therefore,  It  is  the  intent  of  this  Act  to  utilize 
fully  these  existing  resources,  on  a  cooperative,  coordinated  basis  to  provide  mar- 
lmi\\  services  to  the  public  without  duplication  and  wasteland  to  pro\lde  for  use 
of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AUTIIOKIZATION  OF  ArPJlOrUIATIONS  ^ 

Snc.  102,  (41)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  crants 
under  section  211,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1070.  5;^^oO> 
000.000  for  the  .fiscal  year  ending  September  IIO,  1977,  and  $W,000,OUO  foiv  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1978. 

^  (b)  (1)  There  arc  authoriied  to^e  appropriated  for  purposes  of  contracts  for 
presorvlce  training  of  guidance  personnel  under  seetion  221,  $n,000.0(K)  for  tlio 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1070,  $10,000,000  for  the  fii^cal  jear  ending  September 
30.  1077.  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1073. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  inservice  train-' 
in?:  of  guidance  pei-sonnel  under  section  221,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  rear  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  $15,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  r  "7,  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1978. 

(q)  There  aiH*  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fi?^cal  vear  for  purposes 
of  section  231.  an  ampunt  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  total  sums  appro- 
priated under  wibseetlor-  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  for  such  fiscal  vear. 

(d)  There  are  antlio  .zecjl  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  section  103, 
$150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 107C,  $200,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and^  $200,000  for  the  fiscal  )ear  ending  September  30, 
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(e)  TUere  nro  nuthorizod  to  bo  appropriated  for  purposes  of  section  104, 
$200,000  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending,  Jiine  30, 11)76,  §250,000  for  the  llscal  ywr  end- 
ing  September  30,  1077,  and  $2o(},000  fur  tiie  llsoal  yeai*  ending  September  30, 
1978.  ,  /  •  ' 

(f )  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  piirposes  of  grants  under  sec- 
tion 202,  swell  sums  as  jri  ay  be  nj/cessa  ry  for  each  fiscal  year.  ^ 

(gi  There  are  authuri^.ed  t))  be  apprupri«ted  fur  purpuses  of  section  2tl,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  fur  the  flscal^yuar  ending  June  30, 1076,  ihe  flbcal  5" ear 
endhig.S^'pt ember  30,  1977,  and  tlie  fiseal  year  ending- September  30,  l07b. 


ornCE  OF  CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND  COUJfSEUNO 


Sec.  103.  TherO  is  hereby  established  iu  the  United  States  Office  of  Educatiojt 
.  au  Office  uf  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling,  "which  shall  be  resi>uni>lble  fur  aa- 
ministering  this  Act,  and  to  be  stalled  by  a  Chief  and  such  appfupriafe  prp- 
fesslonal  and  uther  miijlujecb  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpi>iics  of 
-  this  Act.  V 

national  advisory  c0u?jcil  of  career  gufd<v^ce;  study  of  carler  ouida^•ce 

proorTvms 

» 

Sec.  104:  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on 
Careei'  Guidance  and  Counseling  (hereinaftter  referred  to  as  the  "Couueir*) 
which  shall  be  ci>nii>o.sed  of  fifteen  inemberb  appuiuted  by  the  Secretary  of  Hef^lth, 
Kducation,  and  Welfare,  fur  terms  of  not  lunger  than  three  year§,  who  shall  be 
broadly  representati\e  of  the  guidance  and  counseling  profession. at  largo:  The 
.Council  shall  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  re- 
i>pect  to  the  admiiTistratiun  of  this  Act,  and  shall  carry  out  such  uther  advlsary 
functions  as  the  CounLll  deems  appruprlate,  including  the  suggestiun  of  puh«  ies 
and  strategies  to  inipleniunt  the  caruLx  guidance  and  cuunseliiig  cuncepts  enibudied 
•\n  this  legislation.  '  - 

(b)  The  Councilshall.  with  the  assistance  of  the  Conmiissioner  and  through  the 
Office  of  Career  Guidance  and  Counselui^,  conduct  a  siu'\ey  and  assessment  of  the 
ciirrcnt  status  of  school  and  uuu.^choul'  cateec  guidance  prugrams,  prujeets  and 
materials  in  the"  Tnited  States  and  repurt  u.i  sueh  survey  and  assessment  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  COitgres.v  Such  report  si  all  incl^ule  any  recommcndatiunb  uf 
the  Council  for  new  legi^latiuu  dei>i/,i»cxl  *^  accomplish  tlie  policies  and  purposes 
set  forth  in  tills  Act  J  .  * 

DEFINITIONS  ^ 

Sec.  105.  Fot  purposes  of  this  Act — > 

(1)  The  term  "appraisal"  meanj  the  collection,  analysis,  ami  the  use  of 
variety  of  objective  (md  subjunctive  jterjiutial,  psyLhological,  and  sutial  data  abuU 
individuals  for  the  puriM«>e  uf  a*sisting  tliem  to  butter  understand  their  strengtli 
and  limitations.  '  » 

(2)  The  term  "career  development'*  means  those,  aspects  of  the  continuous 
unbroken  flow  df  an  individual's  e.xi/crience  that  are  uf  relevance  jto  sueh  Indi- 
vidual's choice,  entry,  and  progress  in  educational,  vueatiunal,  and  avueatiunal 
pursuits.  ( 

(3)  The  tehn  "career  education"'  Aieans  an  educational  process  designed  to 
increase  the  relationship  between  scWds  and  society  as  a  vvhule/to  oroviilo 
f>pportunities  for  counseling,  gmdaijce,  and  caretT  development  for  all  daldren . 
to  relat^  the  subject  matter  of  the  curricuhmis  uf  schools  to  the  needs  uf  persons 
to  function  in  society ;  to  extend  the  concept  of  the  edueatiun  prucess  i>ejond 
the  school  into  the  area  of  eniplu.vnient  and  the  cunnnunity  f  to  fu:?tur  fle.\ibdu.\ 
in  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  in  order  to  enable  pe^uns  to  tope  wltii 
accelerating  change  oml  pbsoleseente;  to  make  education  more  relevant  to 
employment  and  fuuctiuniJig  hi  sijClet^ ,  and  to  eliminate  any  dUtlnctiun  between 
education  for  vocational  lairpuses  and  goneraLor  academic  edueatfun.  . 

(1)  The  tenn  'career  guidand**'  uicans  providing  fur  infurmatiun  a.nd  exi/eri- 
encOK,  to  assist  individuals' with  their  career  develouraent.        *         !    -  . 

The  term  '*^*areer  ihC«*rniatioa*service"  Uiuaah  the  or^;anl7^itlon  and  delivery 
of  occupational,  9ducatiunal,  persuual,  and  social  informatiiai  de.slgncd  to  proUde 
individuals  with  a  greater  knuwlid*:*.*  of  all  uppurtuuitles  su  that  they  uu\y  nmkt; 
better  lnfonfte<l/oaroer  choices  and  decisions,^ 

.(G)  The  term  *'Cununlssiouer"  aieans  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
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t  (The  term  "connsellng"  means  the  proc^^ss  through  which  a  trained  coun- 
i?e!>'r  as^^iats  an  imliviiUmi  ox  group  to  make  featl**fyins  a^d  respuiiijiMf  liocisions 
cpncurninsj  personal,  educational,  0nd  career  d(fvelopnient 

kbf  Xliu  term  ■  cuuiiijuior*'  luoani^u  i)rore.s>siuyialli'  truinud  inijlvidual  v\Uose  rule' 
loUades  cuuasding,  cuusulting,  and  cuonUnatiiig  guidaucd  and  i>ersunnel  services 
projframs.  "  ,        J      '  >  * 

tO)  The  term  **e\aluatiun'*  means'  a  sy^teniatlc  collection  of  evidence  to 
dttcmilno  \^hether  In  fact,  certain  changes  utM  takln/^^phuo  in  k-arncrii  as  well 
as  t,u  dotormine  the  amount  or  degreeiof  change  in  fudlvfdjiml  istudents. 

kIO)  The  t^m  "fyliuw-up"  nioaii.i  the  study. uf  any  group  of  students  or  former 
;>tudi;iit3  uf  an  InsUtutiun  who  Uiwo  ^harud  cunimon  exiHjrienceb  to  determine  if 
l/uiterns  emerge  in  thdr  subbunucnt  ^acti^nis  ur  behavior  which  prove  useful  iii 
undur:ita:idIng,,couuijeUng,  and  establishing  jjoUdes  with  current  students,. 

ill)  The  term  "guidance"  mean^  an  org^ijilzca  effort  tu  help  each  Individual 
develop  to  such  individual's  inaxinmm  iK)te  lit  la  h  .  % 

vl2>  The  term  local  ulucatlonal  agency *'  means  a  board  of  educntion  or  other 
Ivfiuily  constitute^  local  schwl  authority  liaviug  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township, 
>ch,snd' district,  or  political  subdivisiou  In  a  State,  or  any  otlicr  public  educational 
Ui.stitution  or  agency  Imviiif,  administrative  c^Hitrul  and  direction  of  a  socatiuaal 
program  or  a  career  guidance  and  cqunselth'g  program. 

(lit)  The  term  *'i)!acement"  menus  the  assistance  given  to  Individuals  In  the 
si^lection  of  an  approi^riate  uccupntional  or  educational  situation  and  the  actiuhs 
necessarj' to  make  thcr  transition  thereto. 

J 14 j  Xhe  term  **postseeondai/  educational  Institution"  n\prins  any  Instltufclon  of 
higher  education  InctmViag  colleges  and  universities,  vocational,  technical,  and 
l)roprIetary  schools  as  u:eU  as  adul  t  a  lid  community  cDlleges, 

i^*))  The  term  "State'*;  inciiides,  in  addition  Co  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Common  ,<-eaUlvof  Puerto  Rico,  the  Yirgin  Islands,  Gui}in,  Ameri- 
can '.Sumoa.  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands," 

Uitt  ThQ  term  "State  education  agency"  means  that  agency  designated  or 
created  by  State  law  as  responsibly  for  the  a'dmlnlstration  of  education  arid/or 
.supervision  of  the  admlnlijtratl<in  thereof  by,  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State;  '  \  *  -  , 

t  IT)  The  term  "vocational\educAtl<\n"  means*  vocational  or  technical  training 
4ir  retraining  which  is^^iveri  in  schools  or  classes  under  public  supervision  and 
eontr?jl  or  under  contract  wlili  a  State  or  local  edncatlonal  agehcy, 

TITLE  II— CAREER  GUIpAXCE  A^^D  COUNSELIXG  PROGRAM$  . 

PAKT  a — An3XIN'ISTlt\TIVE  ItEQUmSMKNTS  AND  GlU^'XS 
0      STATK  rtAN  FOR  CAREER  C^UIDAXCE  AN'D  COTOSBUNO  PROGRAMS 

S>¥A\  201.  Each  3tate  which  desires  to  fecelve  a  grivnt  under  section  211,  shall 
.vaiMuU  tliron;;li  Its  Siat«  educatioaat  agi'iicy  to  the  Commlssloiier  for  approval, 
tJir.mgh  thf  iifilce  of  Ciirc^er  Gnidiinqo  and-Cvm^H^tU^g  (as  estahlliihed  in ^ecUun- 
lo,{).  a  S(ate  plan  foj  carter  guidjiuce  and  couujjcllng  i»rograms  at  suclx  time  and 
vontahung  such  information  aa  thy  Conunissloner,  through  the  Oflice  Of  Career 
ifOidaace  and  Counhohng  ^as  established  lusectlohjLOJ),  may  require.  Siicli  plan 
shall  Include — 

il>  a  description  of  t)|e  admlnjv*<trativc  arrangements,  ihcilltles,  materlnW, 
iHTj^vinnel,  gunls  and  Dbjectlves,  general  program  actUltles  and  methods  of 
'dij^trhiution  of  fuml:*  whUh  will  be  employed  In  carrying  {?«t  such  programs  ; 

t2)  nssnrnnres  thai  fuails  a-celvHi  fnaa  granrs  under  potion  211  will  be* 
di.strliaited  only  to  local  educational  agencies  which  siibmit  to  th.»  State  edu- 
ration  agency,  plans  for  career  gnid/^mc  and  I'ounseliAg  programs  w'hl^lv 
,  viiali  hu'lude  the  purposes  of  such  projiiranis.  and  n.  description  of  tlu>  l  er  - 
soam-h  facilities,  lavolvt-ment  of  agencies,  business,  find  ii^iustry  in  the 
lommunity  and  ua-thods  of  distribution ^of  funds  \\hU  \\  ^vill  be  omph»ji'(t  In 
caiT.\ing  out  hUv-h  programs.  Tht.>e  jdaii^  shonld  Include  i^pcitllc  provisions 
fjiir  rlose  and  effective  ciK)perarion  with  such  agencies  as  f^ic public  vniplu.v- 
nicnt  .service  and  \o<.'at|unnl^  rehabilitation  to  extihd  thi-lr  »s^rvic^i>  io  tjchool 
•5>rogr,ini  cHontH^  In  need  of  siuh  ^stii-vice^s,  If  mutually  bene%ial  and  d^'^Ir- 
abU%  suvh  provisions  niU'ht  Include  (he  (ait^tatlonlng-oC  i*mplft^=|nciit  strvk-c 
and  vocutioual  rehabilltationystafX  oa  &chool\ premises  and  ijtMUjxhc  t\  hauge 
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vt  couii5)C-lor  pui-hyimel,  Sue!}  provisions  may  Include  reimbursement  fo^ 
services  provided ;  j:;.  '  / 

(3)  evidence  that  \\ithiu  the  State  plan,  llexibllity  and  experimcntatloir 
is  cnfou  rage  (land  pro  videdr  for  at  the  local  level;  2 

i'k)  ei3tablii>hment  of  a  nitjcliani&m  to  injure  tliat  local  cdlicational  agen<  it  s  ^ 
wt^rk  cooperatntiVy  witii  tJie  Stale  eduuitional  aijent.v  in  the  develupmtnt 
of  tliO  8tiUt»  plan  and  the  inipluineulntioii  o£  the  aireer  ijuiilante  anU  louU- 
seling  progriuua ;      *     .  , 
15/  the-Ototabllslunent  of  a  State*  aihisury  committee  on  career  gunlant^e 
.amUi^oiniseliag  which  JiUall  be  reprebuntaU\e  of  t-Uj^cntire  State  and  i)haU 
include  i*eprehuntati\f>  Jrom  the  ^onmunut.v  at  birgc,  inthuling, .students, 
parents,  meiiiUib  of  bu5.nie»&,  Inllpbti'i  and  labor,  reprei)i»ntatiye.»>i>f  agencies 
budi  as  \ocatiunal  reliabllitatioii  and  the  public  eUiiJlojaient  berM^ccb.  prac 
ticing  tuunst'lJry,  jiuidaucc  lUrectors,  counselor  educators  and  adinin itera- 
tors, which        aavi:>e  on  getieral  adniinUtrati\e  l>olic.v,  procedure,  and  di- 
rect iun  ui  grant  utiU/4ition,  assist  in  a' view  of  local  educationiy  ageny' 
plans  and  assist  in  development  evaluative  procedures;  , 
,    iO)  ajsburances  that  funds  received  from  grants  under  section  211  will 
be  iU»tributed  onl.v  tt^ local' cJufational  agencies  which  establibh  ad\ibory 
committees -ott  career  guklancO  and  conn:>elin^  wliicli  incUide  repxcftc^itatlvcs 
a.s  specified  In  section  201  (3|  of  this  part  and  which  ;id\lbe  the  local  educa 
tlonal  agency  on  go:\lb  i<»r  the  prognim,  needs  of  the  people 'served  U}  such 
ageing,  admlnibtrati\e  poIic.v  and  procedures,  resources  witbih  tht*  aica^, 
.ser\ed.l>>  such  agency  and  re\  iew  of  local  plans,  and  assist  ^ucli,Agi'ncO(' 
in  Implementing  evftliiat I vo  pnjccdurcsj    "    ■  .      /  *      \    ^  . 

(T)  the  cbtaldishineat  ot  at  least  one  full-tune  ,adiulnlstraj:i\e  position 
within  the  State  (Klucati*mal  agenc.\  which  ohall  he  respon;fibhj  for  n  sfate- 
wult?  organi/.atlon  to  car.o  out  the  purposes  of' this  Act,  including  ftiaiaigt- 
mcnt 'of  finals,  local  educational  plans  review,  liaison  hct\\een  ITedQa; 
Uo\crnmeiit  and  loral.  educational  adniinibtrntions  or  other  community'  ^ 
hgeiicies  iii\  •  1  vet]  in  the  recoipt  of  fnnds  under  this  Act ;  ;  > 

(b)  the  u.>tabli.>hnu'nt  of  puaitioas  for  consultants  within  the  State  ed^u-  . 
oational  agency,  in  urUec  to  pru\ide  proft^sijnnl  leadersliip  and^i-\perti$e 
for  full  iniplementatiim  of  the  purposes  of  thfe  Act,  who  shAlJ  be  in\^oj\ad  ^ 
ui  prc'ser\lee  and  in-i>ei'\^ice  actiilties,  fiyjus  admuiistration,  ideiitif.x  ink 
materials  anil  eiiaipineid,  aiding  \\ith  nwls  assessuicnt  and  surv^j  and 
methods  for  fcvaluatioi^.of  programs;  r  ^  „  \ 

(0)  ehdaiient  of  a  jjystem>.of  program  neeas  assessment  which  will  he; 
coiidiicteil  uii  at  habt  aji  antual  basis  and  an  evaluation  of.all  actlvlfeUs  and, 
functions  relUted  to  utilization  of  funds  under  this  Act  on  a  cuntiauijjg.bA^is  , , 
and  f  .         •     •  .  /:  * 


,(10)  as.su;rances  that  funds' received  from  grants  umler  sectioj/ 211  shall 
bedi.Ntnbntv*d  only  ti^'locai  educational  agent ios  wldJi  deJjjgnato^a  cwilica^teil 
couubciur  tij  provide  leadeishii^  tor  career  dcvelojaiient  iii^d  acrve  as^cmftatt 
for  the  Static  o(Tucat'rf>naf  agency.  -  ^ 

•    ^         I  .  -  * 

1\VUT  J?— ISTATtt"  CyVlthKU    DhVEI-OrMEM   GUIDANCIi  A.ND   COLXSKU.NG  PrOCJRAMS 


AUTHORIZATION   A^•I)   USES  OP  QRA^'TS 


.She*  till.  UUi  Vroin  the  sunis  aiipropriat^?!  under  section  102(a),  the  Connnis- 
.sioner,  thro«i«lL  the  Ofllei\of  Vamn-  CVn^lance  ami  Counselhig  (as  ostabli>hcd  in 
;^ectlon  103),  sliall  make  grant b  iu  isi.iies  having  approved  plans  under  sci  tlun 
JOl  fi>r  dLstrlbAtlon  to  locak  educational  agendo^?  and  for  the  support  of  State 
edycathni  agenfcy  activities  on  the  basis  ot  statewide  needs  and  priorities,  fui^ 
carreer  dovehdnpont  guidance  and  counscliiig  programs  and  services.  ^ 

(h)  Grants  duder  thli*  section  ma^  hh  w?ed.  In  accordance  with  State  plans 
approved  umlon  section  201,  for  the  following  purposes :  "  » 

{X)  lnlt^(ath'».^nnph•mentation,  ami  inipro\enient  of  professional, iiareer 
guidance  aM  counseling  programs  and  activities;  ,  "  x' 

(2)  promotion  of  oareoi*  development  over  the  lifespan  (early  clvldliooil 
irouch  tululthood)  for *all  Individuals;  '  • 


through  ad 
(3)  proi 

Options; 
{4)  prov 
(5)  provi 

5*^-015—7 


ulthood) 

lolloju  of  a  greater  understanding  of  educational  ami  career 

.ding  for  self  iind  career  avnrcness,  ulannlng,  and  preparation*', 
Ih  g  career  tounsqling  for  all  children,  youth,  and  adults ; 
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(6)  providing  for  training  in  cnreefr  decision-mkiiig: 

(7)  improvement  and  expansion  of  inforuiatiuh  n^iiHable  on  cducutiuiuil, 
avocational,  and  career  opportunities; 

(S)  providing  for  educational  and  job  placement ; 
(0)  providing  career  follow--np.and  followthrough ; 

(10)  swerving  the  special  conuycling  needs  uf  second  careerists,  indi\  iddab, 
entering  the  job  market  late»in  liYc,  the  liandiiai>ped,  indi\idualb  fioiu  eto- 
nuniically  depressed  communities  or  areas,  and  eariy  retirees; 

(11)  idcntifleation  and  promotion  of  exemplary  programs  ^luuli  infuse 
career  guldanoc  and  counseling  iuto  curriculnms; 

(12)  e.stahlishiuont  of  career  rosou'ree  centers  in  cunimunities  for  out-wf- 
school  individuals ;  *  ^ 

(13)  providing  supportive  media  equipment  and  materials: 

(14)  providing  prufe-sslonal,  trained  tounijcK*rj>  fur  assignment  in  ijwfi- 
all  career  guidur.i'e  program  coordination  and  leadofbliip  fuuctioii.s  in  loc.^1, 
State,  and  Federal  career  education  activities;     .  ,  ,  ' 

(15)  providing  adequate  leadership  stafC  for  eager  guidance  and  coun- 
seling implementation  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  leveis;  and 

(10)  pro\lding  for  the  services  of  paraprofcbsional  and  otfier  support 
statT. 

(c)  A  grant  to  a  State  under  .this  section  shall  be  in  an  amount  ^\hicli  boars 
the  same  ratiu  to  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  appropriated  under  sectioiK 
102(a)  as  the  population  of  such  State  bears  to  thu  totid  pupulation  of  all  the 
States  receiving  grants  under  this  section. 

STATE  PROOBAM  REQU^nE^^E^■TS 

S^:c.  212.  Xo  irrant  to  a  State  undw*  scchon  211  shall  bo  amde  unless  the 
Connnissioner,  tlirough  the  Oflice  of  Career  Guidance  an^j  Counseling  vas  e^tab- 
lished  in  section  103),  determines  that — j 

{!)  career  development  giildanco^ and  counseling  programls  and  aiti\l- 
ties  are  developmental  apd  continuous,  as  evidenced  by  a  progani  beginning 
in.  early  childhood,  continuing  through  high  school  and  available  for  uut- 
j  olffjchool  individuals  on  an  as  needed  basis  and  i}XQ  coordinated  with  all 
I  fttpier  components  of  such  progrtims  and  acti^ties  and  Imsed  on  a  compre- 
,  htnsive  needs  ^assessment  of  the  total  community  in  the  context  of  State  and 
}  >Sitional  needs; 

^      (2)  there  is  a  written  statement  of  objectives      sponsoring  local  edu- 
.  >i^tional  agencies  \Nitbin  such  State  developed  tliruugh  counselor  iavuhe- 
.    mmt  \vlth  students,  parents,  U^achers,  admiaistratovii.  and  other  members  of 
itie  community  identifying  the  goals  of  the  career  development  guidance 
and  counseling  program  as  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  schtiol, , 
staff,  and  conamunity;  /  / 

(3>  the  basic  program  of  career  development  guidance  and  conusclinj^ 
includes  counseling,  consulting,  and  coonlinating  services,  o;-ientatlon.  ex- 
plorat^on.  information,  appraisal,  placement,  referral,  research,  follow-up 
and  follow»thrOugh  activities ;  '  / 

(4)  there  is  evidence  that  the  career  development  giddance  and  counspl- 
^  ing  program  i^  on-going  and  systematically  planned,  implemented,  iduX 
i    evaluated  on  a  continuing  basis;  '  J 

(5)  such  program  faciHtates  the  individuaVs  career  development  phrfses 
of  awareness,  orientation,  exploration,  planning,  preparation,  decisionmak- 
ing, training,  career  entry,  and  career  growtli ;  and  ' 

(C)  each  local  educational  agency  develops  operating  agreements,  as  a 
part  of  its  overall  plan,  wi^h  snch  community  groups  and  agencies  as  the 
public  employment  service,  vocational  rehabilitation  service,  community 
mental  health  agencies,  and  other  cpmrnunlty  resources,  that  provide  for 
close  and  effective  cooperation  and  avoidance  of  duplication  in  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  all  citizens  of  die  community,  including  but  not  limfted 
to.  early  school  leavers,  second  careerists,  those  entering  or  reentering  the 
job  maykct^ln^e  in  life,  ihe  handicapped,  those  f'oni  wohomically  depresj^^d 
commnnities  tand  the  parly  retiree^,  and  establishes  a  community-based 
career  resource  centerj  within  8uch  local  educational  agency  which  will 
provide  uptp-date  occupational,  vocational,  an,d  educaiionai  information 
and  c/ireer  counseling  for  any  citizen  in  need  of^this.seryice. 


.m 

^Paut  C— •Guida>*ce  Pebsonnex  Training  ' 

AXJTHOBIZATION  A^D  xSeS  OF  GRANTS 

Stc.  221.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under  section  102(b),  Jhe  Ooni- 
iiijj>j>iuiiur,  ihruugh  tliu  Offlcu  of  Career  Guidance  and  Couuselins  K^h  establishtd 
in  suction  10:>>,  sliall  carry  out  a  program  of  contracting  \\\W\  postsecoudary 
ediiLUtiuii  inbtitutiuns  and  State  and  local  education  agencies  fur  purpohcs  .  f 
proMiluig  needed  training  anU  retraining  of  guidance  i>crsunncl.  Such  prugrani 
hhall  liti  buftcd  on  the  re»ulti>  o£  a  compvcliensife  needs  assessment  which  shall 
uicluilc  aiiabdib  uf  geugraphj,  economics,  and  local  employment  trends  within 
cummumties  .sericd  by  iocul  educational  iigencies  and  ;&hall  serve  the  fulluwing 
purposes :  , 

upgrading  counselor  training  program^  through  inservlce  fur  eoun- 
^•ol<)r  educators; 

,  ^(2)  j)ro\iding  opportunities  for  the  establishment  and  develoijment  of 
short-term  and  long-term  prescrMce  and  inser\ice  tialning  for  career  .guid- 
ance and  counseling  iKjryunnel  so  that  those  vitally  neeiled  vocational,,  occu- 
pational, and  career  guidance  concepts  for  serving  a  totality  of  clients  ma^ 
be  engendered ;  ai\d  ^  < 

i3;  pruThUng  training  programs  for  paraprofesslonals  to  aid  professionals 
workhig  In  career  development  counseling.  * 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  pa^t,  the  term  ''guidance  per^^onnel"  includes— 

(1)  professionals,  including  counaelori^  who  meet  certification  require- 
ment4>,  administrators,  nnj  other  professional  school  personnel  such  as 
teachers  and  pupil  personnel  speclalibts,  who  work  directly  wifh  the  i»ro 
grams,  or  studcMitb  mvohed  in  the  progrnm,  and  counselors  in  related 
.settings  bucl^as  conuuuaity  agcncio.  United  States  Employment  Ser\ice 
and  atliUa|tea  State  enii>lo.\ nicnt  ser\ice  agencies,  i( habilltation  settings 
career  resource  centers,  uiul  iiost.>econdary  educational  insytutlons, 

imrax>roff.sMiiUal>,  including  personiul  \sith  .spciial  or  .speciilc  trainiifg 
to  perform  limit.ed  guidance-related  ^a^k^  .^ticU  as  pmject  advisors,  career 
informathm  si>cciali>ts,  counselor  ab&istanjts,  con.iiiunit>  aides,  and  eniploj- 
nienfc  specialists ;  and 

(3>  support  personnel,  Including  secretaries,  cleiical  aides,  technicians, 
and  iMicr  counselors.  ,  / 

TRAI^*ING  REQVIIiEMENTS 

Skc.  222.  No  contriict  under  .section  221  within  postsecoudary  educational 
i^istit utloiis'  and  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for  training  guidance 
perhitfinel  .shall  be  entered  into  by  the  ConuuLstsiouer  nnlc'>s  the  Commibbiuner, 
tlirougti  t!»c*  OlRce  of  Can-t  r  Guidance  and  (;ouii!>eling  established  in  section 
-103),  dotennine.s  that  such  tralning  program — 

(1)  w  ill  ilevelup  an  understanding  and  ability  to  iuipleuient  the  concepti? 
of  career  doA  elopmeht  through  a  \ariety  of  couipetenc.v  developing  expe- 
riences for  j>tudentj>  in  training  t*>  become  ronn>ehirs,  tf archers,  aduduL-^tra  , 
tgr.**,  ps>  chologists.  Social  wurlicrs,  and  other.s  profe.-^sional'ly  trained  In  the 
helping  professions,  whiih  shall  lie  integratiil'*  throughout  tlie  traihing 
ojirriculnms  and  shall  be  extended  to  the  t ruining  of  trainers  of  personnel 
in'tach  of  these  lleULs : 

(2)  wlil.  In  the  training  of  paraprofes-si^mals  and  .support  personnel, 
Include  approi»riate  le\clh  of  training  In  the  Implenientation  strategies  for 
career  guldnnce  and  counseling  programs; 

include  elements  of  design  and  Impli mentation  strategies  for  integrat 
ing  cM/encnces  for  tlio  development  of  compett-nclc-s  in  career  guidance  and 
e(jun&eling  personnel  throughout  the  curriculum  fur  the  training  (jf  such 
personnol,  nnd  for  iiro\iding  such  experiences  for  the  training  of  guidance 
personnel  to  enter  all  IcvcIn  of  the  educational  s>.-tcin  and  agencies  providing 
career  guidance  and  counseling  programs  and  services; 

K\)  includes -rn  tlie  scleition  process  for  potential  counselors  and  other 
guidance  per.sonnel,  .strategics,  nnd  npprjinchcs  for  idcntlfjhig  persons  with 
tlio  potential  for  jjkill  development ;  ^ 

(5)  provides  for  the  desidoimient  of  Oounsolor  skill  in  tlie  management 
jind  leadevship  of  tlie  vanor  gublancc  servlcts  whhh  extend  beyond  the 
counseling  service ; 
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(G)  us  clmraitirlzwl  l),v  a  phtlo.sojih.r  wlacli  imnneutcs  the  t-utire  (niiiiiiig 
cutriiUliuu  and  trniiaii^  .staff  :>u  a.s  tu  hriw^  abuut  <iii  iUidi'MlaiuUng  u£  aial  a 
i  iimiiiitmuut  ti>  ihv  neud  fui-  career  devuhniuiunt  and  » i  guidance  and 
cuun^eling  at  all  levoLs  ot  the  ydatatiuual  f>.\»tem  tiiafruUitfa  a^oncii-.s, 

(7)  provides  for  e\po>uru  and  t*.\ijuriuate  of  the  imt.soii  in  training  tu  ii 
nadtiplicit^  of  ottuiutioual  are<ift,  career  guidante  aiul^ ileseloi-meid  tl^ollu^. 
ami  liractiees  and  Svji>ttinij,  for  the  deli\w  of  a  coniiaeheii>l\i-  i.ircer  ^aul- 
.liice  prugraui  to  meet  the  idcMitiried  neeiU  of  the  \anuus  iJiibUe.s  , 

(8)  gives  evidence  tlui  n  \aiiet,v  uf  imrticipatorjk,  auil  e.xiienuKiitiil  aUiv- 
itics  lakes  place  thrungh  such  phinucd,  coordinated,  aitil  ^uper\  i^ed  experi- 
eucei>  as  i>ract  it  loner,  iritciii>hip,  Held  pl.ueuieat.  and  otla*r  coatiniiiUg  ami 
iiidcpth  opi>ortuiiitie:s  for  the  discovery  and  praitu  v-  of  tei  hniiiuei>,  ami 
approaches  iu  eareer  developmcMit  and  career  suKlanec ;  * 

(9)  assures  greater  program  qnaiity,  i  onMsiteac.x,  ,:ud  m  iUemo.  by  pro- 
vidhig  that  the  ijrofebsioiial  i>ersonnel,  who  are  to  be  trained  to  as^^unte  the 
rc5,ponsibility  for  ovorali  coordiimtiou  ami  in*pIenientatiou  ^f  careei 
ancHj  pi-ograms,  niUi>t  de\tdop  certain  ^.ouipeteaui to  .staiul  tJie  te>t  uf  e\al- 
uation  which  include,  but  are  nut  n*cess.iriI^*Uinited  tu,  (A)  mdividn<d  and 
^ronp  counseling  skills,  (B)  the  counselor  uiul  (ateer  ^uidame  jmrMaiuel 
as  facilitators  or  agents  fur  chausre ;  ^C)  personal  aial  piufc.ssional  hader- 
ship  qualities  and  abilities,  (D>  mAnagcuicnt  (orgaiu/atiou  and  ailujin- 
istratiun)  of  a  career  guidance  prognim.  conipreheu>i\e  iu  naturi',  (K) 
<.unsidtative  uud  eoonlinalive  skill.N  with  teaihei.s,  i>taif,  parents,  cuiu- 
inuntty  persons.  Jind  others ;  and  (P)  phiccujent  skills ; 

(10)  i)rovides\that  the  iounselui\  other  caretjr  gi»idaiue  peisonnel  and 
dllTerential  staff  i»erirun.*>  whu  ar,*  ji>:higiied  i\\siHjt*>*i>ilitiei>  in  a  caiecr  ;;uul- 
anec  program  laust  deinuuhtrate  (A)  a  tht'ruui?h  maler.  uuiding  ot  cuiincel- 
ing  ia  the  career  develoiiiHunt  prutei*s.  {H)  a  lluaiaiuh  undcrstauiliug  of 
career  de\elopnie«t  tlieor,\  and  reM*aivh  aiul  of  group  i  hk^.^s,  hunian  lela- 
tiuns,  and  con?  ultative  sVill*;;  (T)  i\  i.uuwlvdiCe  luniiuhun  and  how  cur- 
ricidiun  ks  developed;  (I  )  an  uaderstaiidinj:  uf  the  iclatioii.-diip  among 
vahies,  £ri>pl>,  chokes,  autl  infuiujatiun  in  dCi  iMojui.akinc:;  (K)  a  knowledge 
ot  the  hi>tur.\  of  uurk  and  its  chaagin^r  nieaning>,  (1  >  a»i  umlei'standiiig 
uf  the  thangiug  nature  of  manpower,  Wijm.in  iju\\i.r»  aad  ccoaoniii  uutkajks; 
and  (G)  faniilirarity  with  variuus ystrategies  and  resiiane.s  fur  facilitating 
career. deyelupiaent  including  Uie  utiliz^iUuu  uf  the  slIiuuI,  thv  conunyait.y, 
family,  and  the  home  ;  and 

(11)  gives  evidence  that  edncatons  in  sncl^  institutii»n  uf  hiirhtr  educa- 
tiun  udio  are  TesiK>nsihle  fur  tiainin^  guidaifci  pvr.MJiiiel  .^hall  iatlitde  a 
consortia  uf  outside  rebunrce  persuns  in  Uiv  planning  ami  deliury  uf  hara- 
ing  experiences  fur  de\  til  oping  cumpetencies  iii  caieer  de\elupniti,t  and, 
career  guidance  which  iuchules  hut  is  lujt  necex^anly  UuiiUd  tu  (A)  State 
edui  at ioiuil  agency  cun*>ultauts  ,  (B)  h»cal  cducatiunal  agvat.\  i»ei.M>anel  ia- 
ehidiug  cuna^elurs,  (C)  personacl,  including  ciauiftilurs  of  .sUch  hjcal  agen- 
cies as  the  State  eulplu,^ Uicut  service  and  vocational  rehabilitation  .seruie; 
(D)  leaders  iu  business,  industry,  labor,  goxeraau nt.jiiad  the  couunuait3- 

.  Utdarge,  (VI)  parents  of  school  age  children  and  (F)  .sUuleat«  training  tu 
beeome  guidance  and  counseling  bi>ecialists  and  4jpcci<iU»4i>  in  other  i elated 
fields.  ^  ^ 

liETRAlNINO  REQtnRE5IKN:TS 

S^C.  223.  No  confjract  under  siirtion  211  with  a  post  >ec*>ndary  educational 
iubtltutiun  o^r  Slate  ur  lucal  eduiatiun  ageac^v  for  n  tmining  of  i»roie>Muaaks  tin- 
cluding  eouustlor  cdueaturs,  .schuul  cuuiusehirs,  einiJioaient  ciiiin.selur,  \oca- 
tional  rohaliililatioa  cuuu.selors,  euiniselurj>  in  ahernatiu-  .schuoks,  loun  elors  in 
pri\ate  practice,  and  counselors  iu  pus  t  second  a  r>  educational  iu.>uiaUoiKs) 
already  working  in  the  field  of  career  guidance  and  ^ounMhng,  who  are  aut 
speciflcali;  involved  iu  career  deAclupment  guidance  and  iUunMliUg,  .shall  l«e  en- 
terert  intu  by  the  Cumiui>.siiiner  unless  the  Cumndfl.^iunt r,  thruugh  tlie  UfTuc  of 
Career  Guidance  and  Counseling'  (as  established  iu  sectn/n  liC)^  ih  teraiiiie*  iliat 
such  retraining proi;rnui —  <  '  ^ 

(1)  is  an  organized,  coordinated,  planned  program  uf  rtluiining  which 
is  systematized  and  lucuU/ed  tu  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  cunuM^lor  ia 
retraining; 

i2)  empko>^  the  Concept  uf  an  Inti  rdisciplinary  team  and  uiultla.^eucy  or 
in^litnthai  i.uil^o^tilna  tu  assess  tlic  needs  and  e\a}uate  the  program  .of 
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career  guidance  anil  the  gulu«'i<  e  and  cuun.seling  j&taff  based  upon  tlie 
IH;rceptum;b  uf  clionts,  coufi:?i.loi^,  alIjuuI  agciitj  ^taff  and  aduiiiiiotratiun, 
cumiiiiinity  mt'inljurb^  iitLluding  repro^eiilativeb  uf  budnie;^^^  indui^try,  labor, 
guVeniment,  anU  pa-reids^  the  prufe.s^iuiial  abiiucintiun  at  the  local,  State, 
regiun.d,  and  N*atiunal  lc\el,  ana  the  counselor  training  ini>titution  and  other 
appropriate  af;eneies ;  *  ^ 

(3)  Is  based  ui>on  the  need  assessment  for  the  locality  made  by  the  team 
desjcribed  in  chiubc  (2)  and  intludcij  u  contract  for  retraining  uf  the  coun- 
belur  with  the  training  ins>titutiun,  apprupri«ite  agency  ur  agencies,  ur  other 
resource  pe^&unne^^^l^u  v\ill  partlcipatu  in  the  retraining  i>rograni  to  iiiett 
the  unique  needs  as  identified  for  that  eoupselor ; 

(4)  provides  that  the  counselor  in  retaining  ^hall  demonstrate  mastery  uf 
the  coinj)eteneie5  described  in  clauses  (9)  and  UO)  uf  section  222;  and 

^5)  gives  evidence  fur  .i  multiplicity  of  vehicles  thruugh  which  cuntraUed 
retraining  bximrience^  may  be  coordinated  tu  meet  tlio  needs  of  the  counselor, 
intluding  but  hut  Jieeesbarily  limited  to  such  > chicles  as  staff  meetings, ^t' If-  , 
.study  (through  outride  ev  aluation  and  implenientatiun),  uurk.^liui>b,  furliml- 
izcd  course  work,  educational  television  or  telephone  networks  and 
conferences. 

PaKT  D— DEMO^'STBATJO^•  AND  EVALTJATIO^J 

punpoc^s  OF  raoGKAM 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Truin  the  sums  appruprilK^'^  lender  section  402(c),  tlie  Comnu^- 
sluner,  tliruugh  the  Office  of  Career  Guidance  ai.l  Couni>cding  (as  established  ia 
section  103),  shall  carry  uut  a  prognun  of  demo4,stration  and  evaluation  for 
purposes  of — 

(1)  developing  and  demonstrating  new  guidant  ^  and,  counseling  tech* 
nicpies  relative  to  career  decisionmaking  skills  and  awi*reness ; 

(2)  prontuting  deniunstration  activities  ia  career ^uldaiae  and^  couiimI- 
ing  through  the  encouriigement'  of  pilot  projects  and  tlie  publication  .of 
developments  in  new  teLhnulogy,  iKjr.sunnel  utilization,  multipurpose  facili- 
ties, and  delivery  systems  with  innu\ati^e  adminlstrati\v»  and  structural 
designs; 

l3i  pro\iding  furjcvaluatlon  <>t  the  progranu^  and  services  ofC«red  to  de- 
termine tlielr  effect iveness  and  efficiency  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  cllent.>> , 
/and 

/      (1)  providing  for  the  coitnnanication  of  pro\en  efTcCtive  and  eflicicnt 
career  guicUniee  and  counseling  programs  for  career  development 
(b)  Denjunst ration  and  evaliiatlou  projects  under  this  section  may  inUude— 

(1)  innovative  career  guidance  and  counseling  techniques ; 

(2)  ufKlating  and  coiiiiuonicating  Information  on  projected  a.eas  of  need 
for  trained  people; 

{Z)  identifying  effective  methods  for  connuunicating  information  oii  how 
to  develop  programs  of  carcM»r  guidance  and  counseling  for  ca.eer  de\ clop- 
men  t  that  meet  the  needi?  of  the  staff  and  clieiitele  in  the  sctti^ig ; 
^  (4)  devcduptnent  of  multimedia  nwtcrials  which  (ij  pro\ide  information 
un  »>uch  area,s  iis  caceer  uptiuns.  projected  need  for  s|>ecific  skills  and  train- 
ing at  the  h^al,  State,  anu  National  lc*\(  Is,  and  cducatif^nal  a"nd  training  pru- 
gmrn  opportunities  and  (ii>  assist  users  in  making  career  dc»cisions.  and 

i.>)  identifjing  more  efCtc'9\e  methods  for  thtvtrainin^  and  retraining  uf 
guidame  and  cuunhcling  perhunnel  workhig  in  career  development. 

/  .     Paut  K — Facimtiks  and  I•;(iVIP^f=^^^•T 

ArriiouizATiON  or  chants 

Skc.  2-U,  Xiic  Conunissiomr,  thr?>Ui?h  the  Office  of  Career  Guidance  and  Coun- 
seling an  ( ostabli^^hed  in  section  10.3) .  shall—  ; 
(a)  carry  out  a  program,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
witli  appropriate  State  and  local  guidance  and  counseling  programs,  of 
,  grants  to  States  and  post.secondary  educational  Institutions  for— 

(1)  providing  computer  programs  and  equipment  for  information 
services,  computer  assisted  guidance,  and  storage  and  retrie\al  of 
current  information  on  eaijdoymcnt  trends  and  educUiunal  upportuniUes 
in  16eal  areas  and  nationally ; 
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(2)  career  infunnatiuii  sj-stom  for  local  (HlUcjUional  agoncU's  whkU 
shall  be  integral  parts  uf  the  local  educational  asency'^  plaii  for  guid- 
«mce  and  eoua&eliUij  program^,  aud  .^hich  ^^^lall  ineliulo /such  components 
as  (A;  accurate  andxeip-to-dale  ourvey  and  btatUticU  data  on  current 
projected  areas  of  occupational  neCd,  (15)  accurate  and-ir{>-t<Hlate  in  • 
forniatiun  on  educational  iubtitutiona.  and  opportuuitie.s,  (C)  material 
lu  promute  career  decisipnmaking  skills  in  the  population  served.*  (D) 
information  on  the  a\allal)llity  of  joh.s,  loan^,  worK  .^tiidj  and  scholar- 
i.liips  for  funding  uf  postsecondary  education,  and  (E)  information 
gi?ared  to  thoi^e  v\itii  specialized  needs>,  such  as  iKjr&ons  reentering  the 
wvrk  force,  early  rt;tirees,  thuse  emlarking^on  a  second  career  and  the 
handicapped  rUnd  *  ^ 

'(3)  equipment  and  supplies  including,  hut  not  limitca  to.  books,  fdnis 
andv  lihastrips,  \ideo  and  audio  tape  equipment,  periodicals,  career  in- 
forznatiou  buUotiil^,  coininerciallj  prepared  iufonniition  packets,  com 
puter  facihUc>.  film  and  felMe  piojectors,  and  microliche  and  micrufllm 
.    readei-s.  ^ 

lb)  assure,  in  carrying  out  this  program,  that  full  use  is  made  of  all 
information,  daui.  and  emapinent  awalable  in  the  community  or  State  and 
Natiuniil  knels  and  that  eAis'tUig  capabilities  in  and  out  of  tlie  public  eiiuca- 
twn  sy&tem  fur  improang  and  expanding  cuirent  infinuiation  and  data  are 
utilized  and  coordinated. 

Chairman  P^UKiXb.  Our  \\itiicsyes  today  will  be  rcprescnl^ithcb 
from  the  American  Pci-sonliel  and  Guidance  Association. 

I  am  delighted  to  announce  as  our  fu*st  witness  this  uioruing,  Dr.' 
Edwin  L.  liorr,  president  o£  the.Associatlon  for  Couusidor  Education 
and  Suijer\isioa:  aud  profefcor  aud  head  of  the  depaituient  o£  coun- 
selor education,  PcuusyF\'auia  State  Umversit\'. 

So  J  oil  go  ahead  Dr.  Ilerr  aud  when  jNIr,  Goodling  comes,  w  e  w  ill 
interrupt  you.  Go  right  ahead.   ^         \  '  * 

STATEliI^NT  OP  DE.  EDWIN  L  HERE,  PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIATION 
POR  COUNSELOR  EDUCATl'ON  AND  SUPERVISION,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COUNSELOR  EDUCATION,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

j  •  ' 

Dr*  IIekr.  Thank  you  A  ery  much,  [Mr.  Chairmijn,  and  uieinbei*s  of 
the  conunittee. 

I  auiEdAvin  L.  Ilerr,  professor  of  education  and  head,  department 
of  counselor  education  at  the  Pennsyhania  State  Uuivei*sity.  For 
the  past  19  yeai's  I  have  ser\ed  as  a  public  school  teacher,  teacher- 
counselor,  school  counselor,  and  local  director  of  guid/vnce.  In  addi- 
tion, I  aaA  O  been  priAiIcged  to  servo  as  a  State  director  oC  guidance 
for  tlio  Pennsylvania  Dc[)artnient  of  Education  and  as  a  couu^sclor 
educatoi  and  currently  ab  director  of  univei-sity  vocational  teacher 
education  acti\itics.  Today,  I  speak  iu  behalf  of  the  American  Per- 
sonnel aud  Guidance  Association  and,  more  specifically,  as 'president 
of  tlic  Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  SniJcrvLsion.  a  di\i- 
siou  (if  American  Pci'soniad  and  Guidance  Association.  I  very  much 
apprcuatc  tfiis  o[)pt>rtuuIty  to  express  my  obsenations  on  the  Career 
Ouidanoe.  and  Counseling  Act  of  1075. 

I  ha\e  \\'Ith  UiO  today  tu  o  colleagues  ^\  ho  ^^  ill  al^o  pro\  ido  testimony 
reprcMMiUin^'  the  Anieilcan  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  \Icn\ 
of  tJie  Career  Guidance  and  CounhcUng  Act  of  1075  as  well  as  four 
other  colleagues  who  w  111  be  pleased  to  rcsi^ond  to  specific  questions  you 
,  may  ha\  e  in  regard  to  laige  city.  State  ofTice.  or  minoi  Itj'  group  points 
of  \ieAY  in  relation  to  this  lemslation.  ^fy  fellow  tpstlfiei*s  include 
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ilrs.  Betty  E.  Kuox*  pie^^idcnt  of  tlio  xVineiicai)  School  Counselors, 
Association  and  the  IS^orth  Caiolina  Pei'buuuel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion. Mi's.  Knox  has  been  a  public  school  teacher  and  is  a  practicing 
s^fhool  counselor.  Dr.  Xonnau  C.  Gysbei-s  is  professor  of  education  a't 
the  TJnivei-sity  of  Jlissourl,  past  president  of  the  Xational  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  and  a  fonucr  public  school  teaclier  and 
counselor.  Dr.  Gysbers  has  al°o  directed  a  project  fur  sc\eral  yeai*s 
*  facilitating  the  expansion  and  atud^hijj  the  clfcas  of  career  guidance, 
counseling,  and  placement  activities  ui  the  50  States. 

In  addition,  we  arc  privileged  to  have  with  us  this  morning  as  re- 
source persoiis,  Ms.  Daij^y  K.  Sha^v  who  is  currently  diiector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guiduuce,  Board  of  Education 
of  the  city  of  ^^e^v  York.  Ms.  Shaw  is  in  the  blue  and  to  my  right. 

Dr.  Cnrtiss  Phipps.  director  of  Di\i6ion  Guidance  Services,  Ken- 
tucky State  Department  of  Education.  Dr.  Phipi^s  is  sitting  dlrecth  to 
the  right  of  Ms.  Shaw. 

Mv.  Charles  E.  Odell.  consultant  to  the  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employnieut  Securitv.  Mr*  O'Dell  i:,  bitting 
behind  me.  .-^  '^' 

Mrs.  Thelma  Menine  who  is  director  of  tlie  Division  of  People Per- 
soniiel  Services,  Xorth  Caix)lina  State'Department  uf  Education  ^vlio 
is  sitting  immediately  beiiind  n?e. 

Chainnan  Pjsrkixs.  I  am  going  to  interrupt  you  for  just  a  moment. 

GIF  the  record. 
"  [Discussion  off  the  record.]'  ^ 

Dr.  Herr.  We  also  have  Avith  us  as  resource  persons,  Ms.  Janet  K. 
Morgan,  coujisolor,  South  St.  Paul  Senior  High  School,  Minnesota,  JIs, 
Morgan  is  to  my  left. 

In  addition,  wc  have  Dr.  Charles  Lewis  who  is  executive  director 
of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  former  \ice 
president  of  the  student  affairs  at  several  xmiversities. 

Dr.  Joseph  McDoiiough,  assistant  e^cecutive  director  of  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance"  Association,  former  teacher  and  counselor, 
Chicago,  111.,  schools. 

Our  presentation  this  morning  will  include:  First,  a  series  of  gen- 
eral theoretical  and  r.esearch  pei-spectivos  on  the  intent  of  the  act  and 
some  specific  observations  regarding  the  sections  of  the  act  dealing 
\jith  training,  retraining,  ana  demonstration  and  evaluation;  second, 
pei*si)Cctives  on  the  act  s  loial  implementation  recon^mendatiunj)  in 
relation  to  counselor  lole  and  function  btatcment  as  ^  Icwed  by  a  bdiool 
counselor:  third,  per^poctixes  about  the  acts  reconuucndations  for 
career  guidance  and  cuuu.^cling  programs  at  the  State  and  Ipcal  Icsejs 
.  as  viened  from  the  vantage  point  of  current  national  activities  in 
these  areas  and  sonio  observations  about  the  uiipoilance  for  and  the 
organizational  implications  of  leadership  ih  career  guidance  and 
counseling  in  the  U.S.  Ofiioe  of  Education. 

In  my  .presentation.  I  will  attempt  to  set  the  otage  for  my  colleagues 
with  .souic  general  theoretical  amC research  peI>Jpecti^  es  as  tliev  per- 
tain to  .several  titles  and/or  sections  of  the  act. 

T  would  like  to  begin  with  Title  I:  General  i^rovisions. 

Title  I  and  section  101  of  the  act,  the  State  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
poses, oiUlincs  a  scries  uf  cuncerns  of  \  cry  high  piioiit\  to  tlie  future 
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well-being  of  this  Xatious  jouiig  people,  educational  dropouts,  and 
adult  career  changers.  The^e  are,  in  fact,  the  content,  the  human 
diloininas,  to  which  jareer  «:itidance  and  cuuu&ellng  responds  and  from 
which  it  gets  its  rationale  fur  being.  For  these  reasons,  with  j  oiu;  per- 
mission, Mrj^  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  elabouatmg  upon 
these  findings  and  purposes. 

For  at  least  the  pa^t  decJulc  and  a  halfvCounseling  researchei-s  and 
jjraptitioneT-s  ha\e  been  exploring  the  career  develupment  of  various 
^j:roups„the  declbioix  factors  Important  to  planning  ami  choosing,  the 
ingredients  which  coniprlfcC  ejinpl 03 ability  and  ^^ork  adjustment.  It 
has  tecomo  increasingly  clear  that  ghiug  people  technical  skills  alone 
will  not  insure  their  xise  withuiit  parallel  attention  to  whether  they 
valut;  these  skills,  know  about  the  opportunities  in  w  hich  tliey  can  be 
used,  or  ha^e  UiiAlo  some  match  in  .regard  to  the  dejrree  to  which  such 
skills  accord  wit^i  their  personal  values  and  goals.  Such  a  perspective 
may  sound  ''too  academic*'  and  theoretical  but^I  believe  such  a  view* 
represents  the  nub  of  a  growing"  social  problem  in  America.  In  the 
popular. literature  Tolller  (J970)  has  described  this  cpinplcx  of  con- 
conis  under  the  rubric  of  Future  Shock.  In  particular,  Tofller  has 
argued  that  "nialaise,  masb  neurosis,  irrationality,  possiWy  violence 
may  accompan\  wliat  he  described  as  the  deatli  of  perman'cnce  and  the 
bubstitution  of  transcicnoo  and  no\elty  for  familiar  psychological 
cues.*'  At  another  point,  Tofller  has  contended  that,  in  addition  to  the 
notion  of  no\elty  and  lack  of  permanence,  isjhc  possibility  that  the 
peopjo  of  the  future  nui)  suffer  not  from  an**absence  of  choice,  but 
from  a  paralyzing  burfeit  of  it;  they  may  experience  what  he  has 
termed  overcholce  without 'the  personal  planning  and  decision  skills 
to  cope  with  it.  /     a\  • 

'  Somewhat  less  visionary,  perhaps,  is  the  work  of  Driicker  (1960 )  m 
his  book  the  Ago  of  Discontiijuity.  The  thesis  hei-e  is  that,  in  many 
iiibtances,  attacks  by  tJieyoung  u^on  depersonalization,  manipulation, 
corporate  society,  and^tho  "establishment"  are  in  fact  reactions  to  Uie 
burden  of  decision— tlie  decision  stress  with  which  our  present  society 
confronts  them.  \  ,  i  • 

One  could  debate  the  observations  cited  for  some  time  but  atiheir 
core  is  a  concern  tbiiilke  American  society  faces  our  young  considering 
rnjtial  entry  to  tlio  labor  maiket  and  our  niiddle-aged  occupationally 
dislocated  witli  a  bewildering  arra>  of  opportunities  among  wliich  to 
choose  but  it  does  not  now  systomaElcally  provide  sucli  people  with  the 
**surviv.ar'  skills- to  sort  out  the  avenues  m  Mliidithey  can  fnuKself- 
fulfillmeiit  and  occupational  or  c*u:eer  stability.  In  ei>sence,  in  a  society 
of  great  technological  and  social  complexity,  self  knowledge,  knowl- 
cdircof  educational,  personal,  and  occupational  alternatives,  planning 
and  dcciMoumaking  .skills  differentiate  between  those  who  can  act 
purposefully  and  those  who  are  buffeted  by  whrm,  chance',  and  iimne- 

.  diate  gratification.  ^^    ^  ' 

"Career"  ami '^decision*'  arc  terms  which  ha\e  appeared  m  the  pro- 
fo.^ional  literature  of  education  and  of  counseling  often  in  the  past 
decade.  In  one  sjiusc,  cotisciousncss  of  these  terms  reflects  American's 
status  as  a  developed  or  a  postindustrial  society:  a  society  in  which, 
even  in  a  i^criod  of  economic  downturn,  most  Individuals  can  deliber- 
ately plan  riot  only  their'immediate  goal  but  also  their  intermediate 
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and  distant  iroals.  Thift  \u  no  w  ay  implies  that  their  attainment  of  suoli 
.  jroals  will  ho  linear  <fi-  biuuotli  or  buooesisful.  Rather  it  suggests  that  in 
the  cftrnjiit  American  society  niobt  indiudual^  are  suflicicntly  beyonrl 
tho  tenuousness  of  a  physical  siu-vival  le\  el  tluit  they  need  not  seek 
access  to  work  in  a  random  op  sporadic  way,  only  being  reactive  to 
whatever  is  a^^ailable  at  tlio  moment.  Theoretically,  at  least,  they  Imve 
tho  i)ci-sonal  power  to  determine  how  much  of  themselves  or  thoir 
resourced  tliey  want  to  commit  to  eilncation,  to  work,  or  to  an  array 
of  pluralistic  life-styled  and  they  express  this  in  tli^ir  approach  to 

decisionmaking.   -  , 

It  IS  obvious  that  a  society  which -"permits '  its  citr/eus  to  choose 
freely  relative  to  ot^ier  societies  and  the  world,  reinforces  tlie  need 
for  individual  competency  to  wend  one's  way  through  the  various  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  sequence  of  life  options,  traumas,  and  decision  * 
points  which  everyone  is  facCd  with.  To  the  dej^n  ee  that  such  a  con- 
ditioh  obtains,  the  responsibility  for  what  one  ultimately  becomes  is  an 
individual  matter  and,  as  such,  places  a  i)sych()logrcal  burdei^ou  people 
to  detine  tl^eniselves  and  to  express  this  in  thg* choices  they  make,  in 
this  latter  sense,  as  racial  barriers,  sexual  barriers,  or  religious  bairiei^ 
to  difTeient  educational  and  occupational  opportunities  are  struck 
down  both  in  the  law  and  in  practice,  choice  for  such  individuals  be- 
comes potrntiall}  more  dilficult  and  more  complex.  In  other  words,  if  a 
given  individual  is  denied  access  toother  than  a  few  restricted  educ  a - 
Fional  and  occupational  opportunities,  the  choice  problem  is  dilferout 
than  for  the  j>ersou  to  whom,  at  least  theoretically,  any  possible  option 
is  available.  The  foriiier  case  may  be  inherently  unfair  but  what  one 
can  choose  or  propure  for  is  cleur  and  vei  y  diilVrent  than  in  the  latter 
condition  whicli  may  not  be  unfair  but  iua.rbe  totally  bewildering'.  1  ho 
psychologv  of  pei-sonal  worth,  psjchulo^^ical  responsibility,  and  indi^ 
vi<liuiU'o»5U^<>tciicv  to  alTcct  one's  own  life  arc  also  dilVercnt  in  each  of 
these  circu instances.  *     •  i  i  • 

J^t  me  turn  to,  specifically  if  I  may,  to  the  importance  of  psychologi- 
cal skills  in  employment.  -  ^  ,    1      M  1 

The  importance  of  achievins:  the  outcomes  previously  described  ns 
survival  skills  in  the  current  society  can  be  extranOlated  from  a  variety 
of  research  studies.  Esrgeman,  Campbell,  and  Gfubin  (1069)  queried 
a  national  sample  of  703  >ontJi  opportunity  center  counselors  froui 
4S  of  the  oO  States  about  the  major  problems  faced  by  youth  in  the 
transition  from  school  to  work;  86  percent  (686)  bf  the  counselors 
indicated  that  the  hmjor  p'roblem  was  job  preparation.  In  this  study 
job  preparation  was  broadly  defmedto  include  inadequate  training,  ni- 
ade(|iiate  job  skills,  and,  iViore  pertinent  tp  the  point  being  made  here, 
lack  of  infonnation  about  work  and  training  opportilnitics,  lack  of 
/^knowledge  of  real  demands  of  work-employer  expectations,  lack  of 
education  requirements,  and  lack  of  prior  work  experiences.  Slightly 
more  than  71  percent  of  the  counseloi-s  indicated  a  third  rahked  cate- 
gory of  worker  adjustment  as  vocational  belihvior.  Included  wore  such 
eiuphases  as  poor  woTk  habits  (absenteeism,  tardiness,  and  so  forth), 
hmhilitv  to  lill  out  foriiij^  and  hanille  interviews,  inability  to  accept 
sujjerN  iVu>ii,  inability  to  get  along  with  fellow  woijcers  or  to  coi)o 
wiht  real  demands  of  work,  poor  atti^ules  toward  work,  and  so  forth. 

Gargin,  Saloinone,  Jackson,  and  lialhveg-  1070— liualy/ed  ^yol■ker 
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adjustnjcut  probli'ia.-.  of  Uiutli  and  cuucUukil  tliat  unitliful  eiaplu\ei'S 
often  fail  on  their  j\>bb,.iiot  because  tltey  la^k  tetliiilcal  cuiiii)^U»iiciefc. 
but  because  (5f  tlie  abbcuce  o5  skills  relating,  to  the  iiontecbnilal  cuni- 
plQx.  I?cubens^l97i~  has  rciDorted  that  basic  literacy  and  good  )vork 
attitudes  may  be  more  inriDortaut  for^cuii^louaent  than  occupational 
skills/ She  contends  that  an  increabing  numfjcr  of  emploAcrs  already 
look  for  these  qualifies  rather  than  for  traditional  vocational  skills.  * 

In  the  stv;.dy  by  Egcjenian,  Crfnipbolk  an>l  Garhin— lOGO—bvcN  iously 
cited  7S.2  percent  of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  counselors  sur- 
veyed reported  that  pcrijonallty  probleius  hanipei'  a  outlis  adjustment 
to  the  world  of  \vork.  More  specifically,  72  percent  liientiuned  job-seek- 
ing ana  or  on  tlie  job  behavior  as  a  major  problem.  After  reviewiui^ 
tlie  research  of  Plei^luiian— 1$)6B— and  Ley— 1966v-ainong  others^  as 
well  as  tlieir  own  lesearch,  Garbin,  et  ah,  contended  that  "the  basic 
difficulty  of  many  youtl!  is  not  that  of  lindinir  a  job.^but  in  rceepiufic 
one  *  *  As  a  function  of  their  resejirch  on'' the  adjustment  of  C42 
younor  M^orkei-s  in  Columbus,  Xew  Orleans,  and  Omaha  tJiey  found 
thafthe  most  difficult  kinds  of  things  that  ^^orkers  had  to  learn  in  job 
performance  were  rel:^ortcd  to  be :  teclmologicak  46.7  percent ;  interper- 
sonal. 10.2  fjercent';  pei-sonak  11.8  percent;  und  organizational .1.3  per- 
cent. TJioy  inclicated  that  a  pi'eparation  for  work  involves  more  than 
inculcating  prospective  workers  with  teclinological  bkiljs,  la  a,relaf<jd 
^tndy,  Garbin,  Campbell,  Jiickson,  and  Feldmap— 1967— also  reported 
survey  findings  which  sncrgest  that  the  malai^justment  of  secondary 
students  in  the  workplace  Inay  bo  more  higldv  related  to  poor  inter- 
pei-sousil  skills  than  to  inadequate  tecjmical  skills.  Garbin.  Jackson, 
'and  Cntnpbell-~1968— and  Stogdill— 19{)0— i-eviewcd  i-esearcli  liter- 
ature which  tends  to  support  the  above  conclusion.  -  - 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  self-concept  and  educational  achieve- 
ment or  work  productivity. 

Implicit  in  there  ob.^ervatlons  about  the  inchu^ioli  ^Yithiu  vocational 
skills  of  interpersonal  skills  and  other  pb\  Lhological  work  adiustments* 

the  fact  that  pei  .ons  need  to  come  to  term^  with  a  variety  of  pei-sonal 
^tie'itipns  and  witji  clarifying  their  selfconc^pt.  This  has  been  founfl 
to  Ix^truo  m.tjie  public  schpols.  in  Indier  education,  and  hi  work  set- 
tings, per  se.  For' example,  Livinirsfons  reitearch— 1970— has  shown 
that? 

Ono  reason  xniiversUy.pratUmtes  have  ha*l  so  lunrh  fUffloiiUv  mnkiii<r  tlic 
transition  from  academic  life  to  the  worUl  of  work  is  that  tliov  hfi\o  fallod  to  de- 
velop In  i^rhool  the  self  idontitios  needed  to  enable  thorn  to  mahe  flnii  career 
'^ominifmonts.  Their  formal  education  has  not  nurtured  the  traits  of  indnuUialUv 
self  assurance,  and  responsihilUy  or  de^cloped  the  attribute.^  that  woiiUl  permit 
tlieni  to  become  active  agr^nts  in  their  wvn  career  success, 

At  another  level.  Sievert^lOr2— has  reported  that  shop  achieve-  - 
n^ent  in  school  ij;  rehtted  to  the  de^rree  of  coiitrrueiuty  between  the  self- 
mncepf.  (ho  way  one  views  oneself,  and 'the  oicupational  concept  of 
the  «ubiect  mutter:  there  is  a  positive  relationship  hetwt-en  tlie  self- 
occupational  con^rniencc  and  shop  achievement.  OTTani— 1006—has 
demonstratecl  that  the  importance  of  self -understanding  relates  not 
only  to  nrcnpalionarrhoice  but  tojti^h  .school  achievement  as  well  and 
thnt  these  r^^latioirdiips  increase  from  ninth  U>  twelfth  /rrades.  The 
nuplication  <?f  such  a  correlation  is  that  students  who  pQi^ist  in  school 
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arc  thus©  \\liO'Uin  find  iiicauiJig  lu  N^hut^llf  N  aiu  leainlug  or  It.^  ueccs- 
Mty  ill  relation  to  \\\n\i  tliej*  want  to  Jo;  those  who  du  not  fnid  such  a 
condition  in  school  drop  out.  f 

•  Aftei*  an  e:wtensn  e  aualj  bis  of  college,  inputs  and  outputs,  Ilcir  and 
Crafhor — ^i968-^werc  led  to  conclude : 

Xhu  iniiH>rtinicu  of  doblrlng  nliftt  une  liaa  chubfU  lathtr  tUau  being  ,it  tlie  nhim 
of  utherb  witliuut  anj  perburial.in\ebtiiiunt  in  the  ia  a  factor  iii  academic 

.Nuocfss.  Vocational  ambitiun^i  aud/ur  upprupriute  goaU  art  \er^  impOHaut.  MeU 
,  and  women  students  with  ideiitifiablt;  ^ducatloiiftl^  gualo  reaijoa:^  wUkh  are 
r<?liite(i  to  Vih\  they  aro  doing*  what  they  arc  duliig  — auoin  consi.^tontly  tu  bo  better  ^ 
prepared  for  college  than  students  who  liave  no  buch  Reasons  for  being  in  ' 
college.  .  .  ^ 

The  res-eardi  of  Moi  ilbon-  19C2— indicates  that  the  iniplVnicntjt^on 
of  >  occupati(3nal  choices  In  su^ch  areab  as  nui'buig  and  teacliing  are 
r'^lated^to  how  per^onb  \Tew  themscheb.  Konaai/s — 19 G6~- research 
]m:5  sh6>\  ;i  that  the  degree  of  pei*sonal  bclf  esteem  btr\  cs  as  a»jn  jdenttor 
^variable  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  ^  ocational  cliolcps  people  make.  The 
j^esearch  of  Curtis  and  Bugdntal— 1966— hab  deiMonstrated  tliat, there? 
are  differences  In  joUjuiotivations  between  occupational  le^els  and 

,bct,^Yeen  incn  and  women.  Theixi  are  uidicationb,  here,  for  example, 
that  work  is  psjcliologically  more  central  to jueii  than  to  women  and 
that  the  former  ,are^  ^  ery,concern^ct  about  being  able  tu  use  thcii^'bkills 
ia.tho  tj  pe  of  w  ork  the}  do  whercab  the  latter  aic  more  likelwto  be  con- 
tcriji'd  about  ha\ing  good  cowoikei*s  and  ^ociul.conditiojis.  iTlias  alsa 
been  fjMind  tliat  white  collar  workci's  as  coiiipaied  to  blue  collar  work- 
ers seek  intrinsic  satisfaction^interestlng- wjork*  use  of  skillo  -rather^ 
than  extrinsic  satibfaction — pay-^  financial  security,  et  cetera. 

The  fesearch  on  the  impbrtance  of  sclf-undcrstandlng,  interper- 
sonal and  planning  bkills,  positive  educational  and  occupational  atti- 
tudes extends  ab  well  to  the  disad\ antaged  persons  in  our  society  lie- 

,  gar^^Uess  of  the  cuphemibin  currently  in  fa^ur  ~dcpri\edj  lo\\er  class, 
under-privileged,  poor — ^disad\antagenieut.  represents  a  ci^ndition 
which  prevents  persons  from  being  educated  to  the  maximum  of  theur 
genetic  potentlj^  or  \icwihg  woijv  as  more  than  something  to  sustani* 
phyMcal  survival.  .  ^ 

la  dcbCijibing  common  basic  needs  of  all  di^rtdvaataged  youth/ 
Fedv— 1971— reports  that  they  inelude:  (1)  sej^urity  and  stability  in 
their  eixviromuent;  (2)  successful  educational  experience;  (3)  retog- 
uition  for  achie\enient;  (i)  kne  and  respect;  (5)  legal  sources  of 
fnnmcc;  (0)  fmuncjal  mauagemeat;  (7)  proj^er  liouMug;  (S)  good 
hi^ailth:  (9)  dcM-lopiiieht,/of  ba.Mc  coimnunlcatlon  .skills;  (10)  salable 
work  skills;  (11 )  an  at>previallon  of  tho  meaning  and  impoitance  of 
work;  (12)  succ(.^sfull>  employed  or  adult  peer  group  models:  (13) 
p(>siti\e  si'lf  uouccpts;  (11)  job  opportunities*  and  ^uallficatlonb;  and 
(In)  soeiallv  acceptable  attitudes  ainlb^ehaviors.    .  ' 

Cliairmaji  Pkukins.  I)r.  ITerr,  I  am  going  to  interrupt  you  for  1 
minute.  ^Ir.  Goodluig,  an  out.standing  member  of  this  eominitteC  is 
pre^^'ut,  and  I  kno^A  lio'wants  to.sa3  fcomethlng  ubotit  the  pVcsIdont  of 
the  A.^soclation  for.  Counselor  Kdncation  and  Snper\Ision;  we  will 
hear  from  yon,  ^fr.  Good) in^. 

^fr.  GooDLiNG.  I  am  ^  eiT  happy  yon  coidd  ( omc  (lo\vn.thIs  morning. 
I'm  sorrj  I  was  late.  I  had  three  engagementb  at  tlie  .same  time.  Hav- 
ing  been  a  counselor  niyaelf  at  onetime,  my  heart  goe»s  out  to  all  couii- , 
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sclors.  I  localize  how  Iiuportaiit  ami  lunv  robpuiislblc  joiir  jab  isand  we 
arc  very  pleased  tu  h^^e  you  tcbtlf^  before  the  coniinittce.  Of  coni'se, 
\ery  happi  to  ha^e  Penn  Statt  i cprobeated ;  it  \vuuUl  luake  my  fatliei* 
particulaify  proud.  I  La\  e  opeiit  soiuc  time  a^PeiTu  Sta^e  lu}  self.  SLicc 
I  didn't  get  v\y  doctcirate  from  Penn  State,  you  luight  give  ine  an 
lionoraxy  doctorate ;  that  wQuld  be  tl\o  easy  way. 

Dr.  llERR.'^rhhnk  voir  verv  much,  sir. 

Shall  I         ^  ; 

Chairman  Perkins.  'We  will  take*a„picture  of  !Mr.  Goodling  with  the 
group  right  now,  or  we  can  wait. 

Wo  can  wait.  \  ^  ^  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead.  •  •  .  .. 

Dr.  Hkiir.  Tliere.is  nothing  remarkable  about  these  needs.  Most 
people,  advantaged  and  disailvantagiid  alike,  share^them*  However, 
the  disadvantaged  youth  is  less  likely  to  achie\  e  these  needs  becaiisejof 
cnvironmc^itall^'  imi>oscd  p>-oblcnis  including:  Limited" development 
of  communication  skills,  lack  of  skjills  liecessavy  for  financial  manage- 
mont,  often  acquired  police  or  institutiqnal  record,  lack  of  motivation, 
deficiencies  in  understanding  procedui*es  of  all  types,  slow  learner, 
Jacks  trust,  incapable  of  setti^ig  long-term  goals,  often  sets  unreal- 
istic goaL,  boys  c^ften  lack*  a  male  role  model^  weakness  of 'the  ca- 
I^acity  to  defer  gratification  and  a  difficulty  in  orientation  to  the  f  utu]^  . 
(Amos,  19G8;  Margolin;  1068).        ;        .  .  .  ^    ^  , 

Such  problems, are  Juflectcd  in  the  acquisition  of  bas|c  academic  , 
bkills  by  disadvantaged. groupi),  for  exaiAple,  an  analvsis  of  achicve-% 
luont  tests  wjas  nmde  in  the -Lindsay  Unified  School  District  of  Lind- 
say, Calif.^  a  city  of  ,7,500  located  about  midway  between  Fresno  ai)d 
Bakersficld,  an  agilcultural  comiiiunity  with  a  high  propoition  of 
Mexican  Americans.  In  reading,  68.9  percent  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ici\a  cliildren  were  below  grade  lev?il  comp>ai*ed  to  27.3  percent  of  the 
Anglo-Americans.  In  arithmetic,  3S.T  perciMit  of  the  ^Mexican  Amer- 
icans were  bolow  giadc  le\cl,  conipar^ed  to  20.S  percent  of  tJio  Aj>glo- 
AinericanSf  In  language,  the  comparative  percentages  werp  55.5  and 
S0.6  (MitioHal  Education  Association  1970).  In  1969,  Galiarza,  Gal- 
Icgos,  and  Saniora  i^epoiixid  that  the  median  number  of  scluwl  yeai^s 
attained  by  ilexican .Americans  14  yeai-s  old  and  over  is  as  'follows: 
Arizona,  8.3;  California,  9.2;  Colorado,  8.7}  Now  IMexico,  8.8,  and 
Texas,  0.7.  ,      •  .  «         •  ^  . 

Turning  to  the  brack  population,  Silbpnuan  (1970)  has  reported 
that:  '  ,  ' 

In  the  third  grade,  for  example,  the  average  Black  In  the  Metroiwlltan  North* 
cast  Is  one  year  behind  the  average  White  student  In  reading  ablHty ;  by  crade 
sJx,  he  Is  more  than  a  year  and  a  liaU  behhid;  and  by  the  twelfth  grade,  ho  Is 
nearly  3  years  behind  the  average  White.  He  further  asserts:  ...  In  fact, 
virtually  every  firm  that  Xms  attempted  any  large  scale  hiring  of  so-called 
"disadvantaged"  or  "unemployable"  men  and  women  has  found  It  necessary  to 
provide  among  other  kinds  of  training,  teaching  In  basic  skills  of  readhig  and 
,  computation.. 

In  toAns  of  other  pertinent  domo^jraphic  characteristics,  in  1973 
blacks  accounted  for^abont  a  fifth  of  the  unemployed,  22  percent  of 
those  \vith  inadequate  employment  and  earulu^^s,  and  about  16  percent 
of  labor  force  participants  \vith  less  than  a  Jiigh  school  education 
(I^vitan,  Jojmson,  and  T4\ggart,  1974) •  In  a  study  in  1969  of  work 
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satisfacfioiK  it  \yas  fouiul  that  of  107  ^(il>ir^oul)^  (»f  \^(akui>>  brolu  n 
th)Wu  intOr,Micli  VucioecoifWiuic  ('hariK  ti'i  l>tIj-s>  a.s  m'.\»  Ukv,         ajul     '  ' 
»    ^  nu:Diue,  black  uuikei-b  \verc  J(ar  and  :i\\a\  the  inoijt  <li.-Miiti^fied  with 
their  jobb.  Thirtj-M'\en  percent ,i»\pre>H*d  ncgutlui  attltmk-s  towaid 
their  jobs  (ncn  fck,  1972)/  ^  .  '  - 

Speakini^  to  tlu»  matter  of  cducaGonal  and  ou^upatiunal  cuo^nra- 
k       tions  of  *iuinorl^y  dibadyantaged  jouth, -MacMLhacl  (1074)  hiis  ro- 
i    polled  a'tlibcrepancy  between  very  h\^li  ediicatlon*d  ubpliailoHte  of- 
black  students  (92  percent  of  bbttk^li^h  iicliool  ^itudent^  hiter\iewcd 
wore  certain  they  woukL  y,uli>h^  colle^t,^e;  "80  percent  believed  thvir 
.  paient^  wanted  them  to  fYnlsh)  and  \ow  occupatioiuil  abpiratioub.  For  ^ 
instance,  30  percent  if  the  blatk  ^.tudents  who  abpiicd  to  u  c  Ucge 
eduoatiou  did  not  aspire  to  a  job  requiring  ofte.  ' 

Zito  aiid.Bardon  (1068)  cxanilniHl  the  aclue\cuient  imagery,  af 
black  adolescents  in  terms  of  how  they  percchedXlie  piobab*htie,b  of 
biiecess  ami  failure  in  both  school  and  work,  'riiey  found  strong  ncedi> 
'  *   Vo  achieve  among  ihls  group.  However,  tliey  also  found  that  ^school 

rclated^materlal  t^ids  to  threaten  black  j].dolebcentii>  \yth  failure,  cven,^  r 
though  M'ork- related  nuiterialb  aiouscd  fantableb  of  siiceobbful  achie\e- '  /  <. 
ment  o£  goaL.  The  subjects  in  this  i5tudy,,di&eouragcd  as  tlioy  wi^e 
with  tlicir  present  occupation  (school),  looked  foiAvard  to  a  more-  *. 
^  optimistic  future  (work)© '  .  ^      •  -  *  '  >^  ' 

.The  elFects  of  student*  self  concept  interactkig  with  parental  self-      -  ^ 
-concept  also  needs  consideration,  Get^rge  (1970)  studied  tlie  relation-  - 
ship  between  vocational  a.^pirations,  self  conecpts,  and  \ocatIguiil, 
choices  among  a  samjrlo  of  adolt*hceiit  black  nialcs.  The  a'^uus  pio-  .  ; 
\ided  evidencQ  that  the  boys  who  had  decided  upon  \ ocatiwnjti  pbjeu-    /  ^ 
tivcs  had  hi^ier  Self -concepts  and  also  hi^jher  self -ideals.        '  ,         ^    *  , 

LoGascio  (1967)  studied  continuity'discontlnulfy  In  thp.  career  de- 
yelopment  aniong  many  ^dilfcrent  pupulatiuns  and  reported ct^hat  tlip 
career  dovelopnicnt  of  those  labeled  disadvantaged  Is  more  likel^'*to 
be  delayed  or  impaired  than  that  of  advantaged  persons.  Studies  bj*. 
S(ihmGiiling  ami  .Fcnsen  (19G8)  of  American  Indian  students  and  by 
,  ;  Asbury  (19G8)  of  rural  disadvantaged  bojs  suppoit'LoCascIos  con- 
clusion^. WyliG  (1063)  lias  also  rc^portej  that  bluckb  and  lower  class 
children  set  estimates  of  theh-  abllitj  to  do  schoolwoik  lower-thau  do 
white  and  upper  class  children.  '     *  #  •  ^ 

Til  sui.n,,the'brief  ^ainple  of  data  presented  hcie  >howo  that,  In  touns 
<j  of  the  di&ad\ant4iged,  if  pne  neither  knuWb  what  lo  available  to  choose 
or  how  to  plan  for  it,  the  result  is  likely  to  bo  regression  f  uitlier  into  a 
.   ^ocietally  dependent  and  pei-sonall}  less  couipeteut  role.  l,lus  attituilo 
'  IS  magmfied  when  the  di^advaiitaged  child     neither  helped  nor  ex-^ 
pcctcd  tod)o  able  to  I'opc  w  ith  the  academic  titbks  which  largely  rcpie-  * 
sent  entree  to  .social  Uiobilitv  iiur  to  find  relationships  between  what 
one  stvi^dios  and  ifs  application  in  the  larger^ociety. 
Let  mo  tuvn  now  to  attitudes,  values,  and  job  salisf actiom* 
Ivetzeirs  extcn&ivc  oviSrview  ^f  the  i-escarch  on  perbonal  \  alucft,  job    •  ' 
Si^ttisfaction,  and  job  behavior  (lOCi)  ha-s  identified  c^overad  points 
^vliich  lend  to  bo  replicated  across  the  studies  pe*\tinent,  to  these  7*- 
doniaius.  They  include ^  ^  ,  .  ^ 

"1.  Job  satisfaction  is  positively  a.ssociaj:od  with  the  degree  of 'con- 
^  gruence  between  job  conditions  and  pei*sonal  values. 
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•2.  Tim  more  iiHi^ortaut  or  Inien.np  the  \aliics  InvohcJ,  the  greater 
ih  tlw  etli'Ct  on  job  suti^f action  of  iKeir  attalnaieiit  or  negation. 
3.  SatisTaction  ^vith  a  gl\cn  job  or  ocuiipatloii  'sviU  vary  'svltli  the 
"^ilucso£thcIucU]ubents.  -  .      .  .  ' 

•L  DiH'ereiKe  in  jubcsaticjfactloii  aiiiong  iKiople  having  blmihir  \ahios 
will  be  associated  with  VlilVercnccs  in  tlutir  jobs  or  occupations. 

5.  Tho  amount  of  proiluctlv  Ity  oil  the  job  varies  with  the  extent 
.to  rthicUpriuhicthe  behav  ior  la  put>lti\cly  Ui-^ociated  wUh.satii? faction. 
'Many  other  studies  can  be  cUotl  to  make  the  points,  ulcntificd  here. 
In  5>uin,  they  sta\e  tl^it  job  satusfaction  ib  proportionate  to  the  degree 
that,  tljij  deineiitb  of  the  job  oatisfy  the  particuhii;  needs  wHich  the 
peiisoii  feelo  most  .^tiungly.  A  great  many  .^tndle^>  ha\e  o^lso  been  done 
^^l^ich  rehitc  a  \\uil\cr&  job  satisfaction  to  an  employers  concept  of 
tlie  vvorker*tisatisfavtolincbi>  or  pcrforinance.  Some  data  Indicate  that 
employees  \vhos;e  morale  or  aUitude  toward  wotk  ib  pouji*,  who  arj^  dis- 
satisfied, tiehd  to  be  absent  mom, frequently,  have  higher  accidcjit 
rates,  or  (piit  woik  more  re»;ularly.  Otlier  data  tend  to  suggest  that 
the  dis»atibfied  woiktM'  uses  low  productivity  as  a  form  uf  aj^grebsiun 
or  reurisiil  against  nuiuagemeiit.  In  a  sense,  this  body  of  literature  ^ 
like  Uiuse  pre\iou.sl\  dcbciibed  \Iews\\ork  adjublmcnt  as,essentially 
...a  pSf^cholo^cal  proti&s  by  -which  the  hidlvidual  interacts  and  coujes 
*  to  terms  with  his  work  environment. 

^«io>ri?^^ranvAr.  sktlt^s  rx  Ton.vy's  sociktv 

'  It  Jb  lisk}  to  I'uU  out  specific  findings  from  a  largo  research  litcra- 
tuie  about  the  nays  people  choose,  the  eirects  ufiou  behavior  of  a 
posithe  Oh  nepitive  .-^elf concept,  or  the  effects  up9n  work  adjnstnicut 
of  personnl  needs  and  values.  I  do  not  juean  to  ovO;rdraw  these  points 
'here.,lh)wever,  I^think  Uje  poiiit  that  can  bo  fairly  made  is  that  as 
this  Nation  entei.^  the  last  (piaiitcr  of  tlje  20th  centui^,  certain  dinien 
sionj>  of  I'oncerJi  to  \outh  and  adults  and  which  are  foTind>to  underlay 
work.commitnu»nt  and  adjustment  must  bo  treated  systematically  in 
education  and  In  manpower  tocttiags  rather  than  allowed  to  ocCiic  at 
orandom.  I  used  the  term  ''survirvarskills'  previously  to  summarize  a 
.  coitstellatlon  of  knowledge  and  skills  which  seem  to  be  important  to 
educational  achie\  eiiienltf  to  career  .development,  and  to  Tvork  satisfac- 
tion and  adjustnictit.  Included  among  such  slcills^  ^vould  bo  the 
following: 

1.  Knowledge  oX  one  a  .personal  strengths  and  weaknesses,  pref- 
.  oi-onces,  \  allies,  ampthe  skill  to  relate  these  to  educational  and  occupa- 
tional optioub  av'ailable.  Tho  abilitsS'  to  make  realistic  self -estimate.' 

2.  Ability ^o  use  existing  exploratory  resources— for  example,  edu- 
cational opt)ortmilties,  part-time  work,  books,  audiovisual  resoui-ces, 

'  and  so  forth — to  i^alit  \  test  personal  characteristics  and  choices. 

3.  KuQwledgo  of  ediicationaK  nccupatioual,  social,  lifestyle  options 
and  tho  skill  to  determine  tho  interactions  an^onir  them. 

4.  Ability  to  choose,  undei*3taud,  and  apply  the  deji.sionmakiug 
prf^i;e§s.p\irposefully  and  rationall}\  ^• 

i).  Skill  in  Inter^jei'sonal  rclalioyships—the  ability  to  work  cooptira- 
tively  with  others:  undei-standing  of  worker  supervisory  relations; 
adaptability  to  different  pei^sons  and  conditions. 

.6.,EmployabIHty  and  job-seeking  skills-  undei^standing'of  applica- 
tions and  interviewing  behavior.  • 
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7.  TTiidoi-staiKliu^r  to  pursfonal  roles  as  an  ^:iiiplu\uLs  a  cufctouiti,  a 
'  client,  a  inaiiager,  an  entrepreneur. 

S.  iriulei'standin^^  K)t  the  interil^;penJonce  of  tlie  oducatioiial  aiul 
occupational  structurvb:  the  path\\a,>b  bctueen  tlieiU  j  t\i>^  relationship 
of  subject  matter  to  ito  application  ill  profe^MonaL  technical,  and  \ocii- 
tional  settings. 

9.  Knowledge  o£  how  to  orgaui^^e  one  s  time  and  energy,  to  get  work 
done,  to  set  priorities,  to  plan. 

10.  Ability  to  see  ouebelf  as  some  one,  as^a  i)erson  of  \\ortli  and 
dignity,  as  a  basis  for  seeing  oneself  as  soiri6tlung. 

Thele  types  of  &ur>I\al  skills  are  not  bubstitutes  for  bai»lc  academic 

skdls,  eojunumicatiun  aiul  computational  skills,  manual  dcAteiitj  and 

motor  skillb— indeed,  they  should  enhance  the  importance  of  such 

skills— but  they  are  clearly*  important  in  today's  society,  and  they 

cannot  bo  treated  an\  longer  as  byproduct^^X  something  else.  They 

deserve  direct  attention  in  their  own  right.     ' ' 

* 

O^UIEER  EpUCATIOif,  GUIDANCE,  AOT  COITNSEUCKG 

It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the  national  movement  m  career  education 
to  stimulate  the  schools,  colleges,  and  other  social  institutions  to  pro- 
%\  ido  th,o  survival  skills  just  cited  and  others  subsumed  by  such  rubrics 
as  career  awareness, ;career  exploration,  and  career  preparation  to  all 
students  tyul  to  many  adults.  Implicit  in  such  goals  is  a  continuing 
concern  fopiielping  pcisons  seek  and  find  meanhigful  relationships 
between  edqcation  and  work  and  thojr  ouu  plniuiiug.  In  order  to  do 
this  effectively,  career  education  must  be  a\  uilable  on  a  de\  elopmentah 
rather  than  a  once  aud-done,  basis  throughout  the  lifespan.  And  it 
nmst  provide  for  g)llaborat;\e  boha\ior  hetueeu  teachcrsj  counselors 
in  schpol,  and  in  connnunitv  agencies,  pareiits,  and  representati\es  of 
business  or  industry.  Most  Important;  |)erliaps,  is  the  fact  that  no  one 
group  of  specialists  or  persons  can  accomplish  all  the  goal^>  of  career 
•  education  alone,  but  no  group  of  speciuli^ts  or  program  elements  is 
more  important  to  these  goals  than  those  inheiLUt  in  career  guidance 
and  counseling.  While  other  elementc>  of  the  school,  comnumit},  or 
family  may  deal  with  lajlng  a  broad  base  of  career  awareness  or  pro- 
\ iding  specific  technical  preparation  for  a  chosen  career,  it  rLuminb  the 
cuntral  task  or  ci\rcer.  guidance  and  counseling  to  liclp  individuals, 
iccognl/e  their, career  options,  undcrbtand  the  personal  implications 
of  these  opti(ms,  plan  the  ways  b}  ^witich  they  can  integrate  the  educa- 
tional experiences  necessary  to^aueving  favored  goals,  and  mal^e 
decisions  wisely  uhen  they  must  oe  mjide. 

In  smn,. career  education  makes  tlie  processes  and  cunccrno  of  fcarecr 
guidance  and  coimseling  central  aspects  of  the  ei\ucatIonal  iulsbion 
in  today'^  society.  Since  time  does  not  permit  an  i.\panbiou  o£  the  inter 
action  between  career  development,  career  guidaiice  and  counseling, 
and  carepr  education,  I  am  ajipending  as  part  o(  thio  testhiiuu\  several 
reprints  of  articles  I  ha\e  ^vritten  which  address  these  issues. 
[The  documents  re  ferred  to  follow  jl  , 

CONTRlBCtlONS  OP  CaIIKER  pEmOPME>'T  TO  CaRKER  EDUC.VTION 

The  term  "Career  EUueatiun**  has  oume  into  Amur  it  an  ciUicatlunal  parlance 
both  siuhlenly  and  burelj.  Tlie  U.S.OX.  has  Uh'uUatnl  it  as  a  national  priority. 
CumniissiontT  Marhmd  U0T1>  ha^  suggtiotcU  thut  the  iiuplonnjiitatiou  of  Career 
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Education  "may  bct  ahuk»  fi>rc\er  the  uhulo  ^lne^tiull  uf  tlv»  UruiMu'*  I"  «<1(U- 
tion,  he  has  desscnbod  it  at»  a  iicw  urtkT  uf  eihv^atum  ounctTned  with  the  UJfO- 
fulue.ss  and  self-realization  u£  cvei\\  iuUiNidiiai  lU.^S.  Doiwrtnient  of  Health. 
Education  and  A\elfart',  lUTl,  p.  ili>.  A.^butiatcH  Cmiiinu%M.>ner  Wurthiii^ttai  hj)s 
descrlheci  t'areor  Kautatnai  a^  a  boUl  imw  de-siJu  f;*r  education  tlmt  will  I'tieit 
a  blend  of  aeadumic,  geneial  and  woilv  >lvlll.>  lehrniui;  s.^  that  indi\iduals  pass- 
ing through  tlie  .stent  will  be  read.v  tor  eeonoaiiv  n'lf  Mifiicicuc.s ,  f.»r  a  per- 
sonally batibli'iag  life,  for  in>\v  learning  exi)onuneeS  aiunupriate  to  career 
development  and  avocational  interests"  (Worthjagton,  11)71). 

The  cuncei)ts  ln*utj5  u.^fil  to  de^tribe  Cai'eur  ildutation  indicate  that  the  term 
includes  a  conii>le\  bet  of  exiK'ttiitious 'andvg(ralij.  Ilowc\er,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  shiftuig  eniphabe:>  attatbcd  to  vocatiouul  education  legislation  during  the 
Wm'b  stimnlntvd  the  inonieutuiif  presently  .t-uUninatinf:  in  Catviv  VAxh  MUnu  In 
deeil,  tho  Exemplary  Programs  a  lid  ItjurN  icea  I'ramh.  Di\it>ion  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  XT.bi.O.B.  ilOTl^  luv  inilieated  that  Tart  Section  112(c) 
of  thr  \ocational  Kducation  Autendnu*nts  of  10GJ>  actually  nprt.srnt  'Vai'l.N  at- 
tcnipts  to  .strnvturu  operating  raodt-U  of  uhat  is  now  coudniL;  to  be  referred  to 
us  a  K  throngh  12  ^career  education  bystem/  Tlie  roots  for  such  a  s>stem  go 
back  into  nian.v  jears  of  basle  r^bcarch  on  career  development  theory"  (Ex 
rnu»lar\  Pn>g^lm^  and  {Ser\iceb  BrauUi,  Di\i;jiou  of  A'ocational  and  Ti.H.hnical 
Education.  U.S.O.E.,  1071),  ■  ^    ,        .  ,  ^  , 

At  a  gross.  loNtd,  Career  Education  riiprcbonts  a  composite  of  vjhat  nught  be 
di'M'ribed  as  education  for  producHXIty  U*mployaldlit.\  skills)  and  education  for 
chousuig  (eareor  developaiont),  Thi&  tomlniuitioa  of  empha:5es  seems  to  he  re- 
llrcted  in  the  recent  portion  pal>er  on  Career  Education  adopted  U\  tlic  Xatioa:d  ^ 
As>MK?iation  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education.  Among  the  essential  ^ 
characteristics  of  Career  Education  to  which  thei  gavo  their  support  were  the 
fojilowing  selected  examples:  4.  ,     ^,  - 

L  Career  Education  is  not  s,\non.\moUs  w  ith  Aocational  Education  but  \  oca 
tional  Kducation  is  a  major  i)art  of  Care'cr  Kducation, 

r».  Career  Edunition  in\ohes  c.\U'UM\e  ovioutation  and  exploiation  of  occu 
pational  opportunities. 

7.  Career  Education  is  a  continuum  that  begins  at  Kindergarten  and  extends 
throughout  education, 

11.  Career  Etijication  includes  specille  pri'iKUration  for  occui)ations, 
10,  Career  Edacjilion  assures  realistic  occuimtioiml  choices. 
VJ,  Career  Kducation  pernnis  each  btudoni  to  rcalistiuUly  assi-^s  i>ersoaal 
attrilmtosas  a  part  of  setting  lift*  goali*  v^'^»tioual  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Vocational  Kducation,  11)71 ), 

These  e.\corpts  ridlect  lontinued  a>su  ranee  that  the  historical  in*ntrib'UiOn  Of 
^oeatl^>nal  etlucation,  pn-parlng  man  for  hi.s  work,  i.->  Uiit  only  a  u.^eful  1  ut  \ital 
ooniponent  of  Caiver  Education.  Indeed,  with  tlie  pervasive  atveptance  of  the 
cluster  conecid,  tho  otvuimtioaal  motlel  for  prei>aration  has  beta  enlarged  In 
M-oiH*  and  in  its  rolevancc  to  iia^  current  realities  of  the  iH*cuiiational  structure. 
Hut  the  implication^  of  tlle^c  i.\tvrpls  do  ntit  ^top  with  rea.>bertyig  the  validity 
of  preparing  people  to  work,  'i^R^\  akso  :>ui»!)ort  the  imiiortance  of  another  cm 
phnsis,  that  of  the  career  model.  • 

The  career  moil  el  i^  bioader  than  the  oecui»a  tional  model  bi  caii.se  It  includes 
attention  not  otd.\  to  the  aniui>itlon  of  ^^kills  important  to  empla,\abilit,\  In  par- 
ticular oceupntions  btit  al^o  to  the  fai'toi-s  attitudes,  Knowledge,  silf  concei>t&  ^ 
^\huill  mvtl\atp  or  impede  <^areer  ]lterac,\,  Identity  and  choosing.  In  life  career 
nn»deK  the  indiviilual  ib  eoncei\ed  a^  jno\lng  along  one  of  a  number  of  pi»sslhle 
patiiwa>b  tbrou^lt  the  educational  .s,\8teiu  anil  on  lido  ami  through  the  work 
.s.\>tem  *  Super.  VM).  Thi^  model  ea|pha^Ii•.es  the  bnportance  to  the  individual 
of  inning  the  ^kill«  wlueh  will  i>ennit  liiui  to  make  Informt^l  thoius  as  treely 
ab  possllile  among  tin-  multiple  opiiortunities  autdable  to  him.  Of  ^eiittal  con- 
cerij  here  is  !ifii»ing  the  Individual  to  .see  liim.self  as  ha\Ing  clu/iLes  and  ab  hav 
Ing  pur^ona^eharalteri^tic-s  \\\ikh  uui  be  used  to  evaluate  and  order  th*.*  choices 
a\ailable.  The  career  modid  phKv.s  lis  euiplmsis  on  helping  iK*rbon.s  de\eloij  pref- 
ereuM*^  and  facliitatlng  the  execution  of  plans  b,\  which  their  i»rcferences  can 
1)0  implemwited. 

In  order  to  choosi»  as  freel,\  n>  iHKsMlde.  one  needs  knowledge  not  onk\  about 
wiiat  ib  a\ailaide  to  eltoobe  imt  aUo  about  tlic  cliaracteiKstic.>  of  oneself  which 
ini«ht  be  emidiaftl^ed  In  thinking  about  laicb  ihuites.  The  latter  reipiires  in  ad- 


dition  to  knowiedgo,  eiui>haM*i>  iipou  ^aUIt*^,  riiUr(*ht.>,  .iiul  ntUtiulcb  as  thtse 
regard:  >  ;  '  . 

i:  Self-characteristics. 

2.  Enviruiimeiital  aUuriiati\eb  vuttaiK\tiuiial,  edutatioaal,  iHrsuual.  >uimi 
options). 

3.  Tlie  dPcisioiMaaking  procos.';  itself. 

.  Career  dovelupnu-ut  i>  e.sstriiLmll^^  the  b»»d,*  .>ik'i  ulatiun  and  n^ian  ^  v\lii<h 
is  fwiihed  wpun  understanding  ami  dcMrlbiiig  tlu'  aLu\c  faitin-s  and  olhirs  ini 
portant  to  edueatiun  £ur  i.hui».sing.  Buruw  hab  5>a«;^;esttd  that  thi»oriivi  and  re- 
search eoiiceivtHl  tu  t^\aniine  \ucutiunal  ur  cart'er  develuimK'Ut  arc  in  rialit.\,  "a 
>eardi  Jfur  the  t».\\eholu^ic.a  meaning  uf  \ouilio!iall>  rt>lt*\ant  aUs  (Indudin^j 
the  e.\piunitor\  \ueatiunaUheha\ iur  of  >unlh>  and  \\urk  it.self  in  the  human 
e^iicrience"  iB^row,  Xi)^l).  Within  tins  tuntext,  recent  pi!r.siK.*cti\e5>  un  caner 
devulupinent  mcvv  vuwUiunal  beha\iur  a  tontiUuiui;  and  Haid  prniy.NS  oL'^;ro\\th 
anUlearnujg.  Tlias,  t!ie.\  attaih  eunsiderable  impuitauce  tu  the  iudiudn.dV  srlf 
conct'ptlsK  his  tlevt'li»p"i^'>ital  t'.\i>eiienct*.s.  and  hio  interactiuu  with  the  bitna 
tiunal  circnmstauees  in  whieh  he  (inds  hlmbeli: -c.^.,  family,  values,  sdioui  ili 
uiatCr  community  reward  systems. 

A  miuor  point  of  eniphabib  in  career  develupment  theory  i.s  that  education  for 
clioobing  IS  a  lun^rterni  pruce^ii  uhich  hm  iU>  heginnin^i^  early  in  iha  lit'.'  of  the 
clilUi.  i^ut  more  directly,  how  ehildren  are  taught  to  tliinK  abunt  themselves  and 
alxiat  work  in  prt-fcchool  and  elenientiirj'  sehool  i.s  ciuiijidered  by  many  tluvrists 
to  liave  important  pre-vueational  impiication»  for  later  adult  orientations  or 
comnutments  to  or  away  from  work  and  one's  place  in  it.  llus  means  that  the 
foumhUions  for  work  nttjtudefci  art  laid  not  when  a- student  tlrst  en^ounters-um 
cdiuie  shop  or  auto  mechunicb  in  thu  tenth  grade,  or  direct  w ork  experience  w  hea- 
ever  thatoi*curi>.  hut  many  years  earlier*  ^ 

blncc  iH;rsonaiit.\  de\elopn4ent  and  career  development  seem  ti)  be  intimately 
tied  together,  .some  theori.st.s  i\it,o  \  \c\\  career  development  as  a  continuing?  at- 
.  tempt  to  implement  one's  bdf-conefpt  or  To  expresii  (»ne'h  personality.  In  one 
sen?c%  the  wav  one  approaches  deci.slou  making  or  career  choices  is  indii  ative 
of  how  one  is  handling  hib  identity  search.  Speaking  to  thks  matter,  Galiusky 
and  Fast  tlft60)  have  asserted  that.  "In  our  M>clei,v  one  of  the  most  Clear-eut 
avenues  through  whicii  identity  concern.^  arc  cXprei>M*d  ks  the  proci.ss  of  m.*ikiii;c 
a  \ocational  choice  - .  .  choo.sing  a  vocation  Invohcs  a  kind  nf  public  self  delini- 
tion  that  forces  one  to  sav  to  the  w  orld,*Tlmt  is  what  I  am.*  *' 

Sneh  an  emphu.sis  on  education  for  ehoo.^lng  or  on  the  inii>ortance  of  facilitat- 
ins  career  de\elopmeut  um.\  lie  percei\ed  by  .some  as  an  unncce.^sary  luxury 
irrt»levant  to  the  demand^  of  the  real  world.  AYhile  such  a  conclusion  mij;lit  have 
had  validitv  .se\eral  dueadcs  ago.  it  is  not  descriptive  of  the  present  nor  of  tlu* 
futuro  as  t^he  outlines  of  the  latter  are  becoming  \i.sibk\  For  example,  Dnicker 
lualmaius  that  the  cuuent  attacks  1>>  yotith  upon  depersonalization,  manipuhi- 
tion.  corporate  .society  and  the  "Estahliii^lunent"  actunllv  obscure  their  real 
concerns  witli  what  he  cimtends  is  the  *'hurden  of  decision**  coufi*Onting  th(<ni 
in  the  current  plenitude  of  opportunity  which  characterixos  this  nation.  lie 
contends  .^leclflcaliv  that.  'Thr  society  of  organizations  (moilern-America's  cor- 
porate uatiire)  forces  the  ludivldual  to  a.sk  of  himf^ejf :  'Who  am  I?  AVhnt  do 
I  \\ant  to  be?  AVhat  do  I  want  to  piit  into  life  ami,  what  do  T  want  to  get  out  of 
itr"  (Drucker,  UiOO,  p.  2-lS).  Thus,  the  level  of  opportunity  available  in  this 
soeietv  also  creates  a  levid  of  personal  responsibility  for  what  one  is  and  Miiat 
-he  becomes  imprecedented  in  hunmn  societ.\.  At  anoth^  level  TolHer  speculate'^ 
that  the  future  may  bring  with  it  the  heightemul  pos>silulit.v  of  "ih'cislon  stress** 
*  as  a  rainitlcatlou  of  ''overehoiee.'*  He  describes  the  latter  as  follows: 

Iroulailh,  the  peoplo  of  the  fnture  may  .suffct-  not  from  au  ahsonce  of  clioico. 
but  from  a  parnl.v/Juir  surfeit  of  it.  They  may  turn  out  to  be  victims  of  that 
peculiarly  super^dilemnm  ;  overchoice  (Tofller,  1070.  p.  20). 

The  observntiiins  of  Drui^ker  and  of  Tofller  are  either  frightening  or  exciting 
dependmg  uium  how  the.\  are  \ie\\e(r.  lUgartilessof  such  an  orientation,  however, 
thov  certifv  lhat  edmahon  mi.st  aekiiowledge  directly,  through  programn^tic 
efforts,  ways  of  Indping  person.s  ae^alre  the  information  processing  and  choice 
hohaWor.s  wliieh  reinfi»lce  the  realil.v  of  personal  power  to  alTeot  one's  life.  Such 
au  mtent  seems  to  wea\e  thnmghout  .descriptions  of  Career  l3dncation. 

CareerUMluration  and  career  de\elopinent  speak  not  to  certain  segments  of  the 
populathm  exeluslveh,  but  rather  to  the  importatiCG  of  education  for  choosing 
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nuiong  all  students.  Oporntioimliy,  thh  reaulrch  that  Career  Education  df^.more 
tliaii  s«imp  y  reinforce  or  applaud  tliObe  persons  who  already  i>oyi>ess  the  eluirac* 
teristics  about  which  it  U  concerned  while  simultaneouslv  labeling  those  who 
do  not  already  have  skills  as  losers  or  unteachablc.  Instead,  Career  Educa- 
tion must  focus  on  developiiu  the  tliaracteribticii  impurtaut  to  elioosin-  planning 
aiul  einployubllity  in  as  many  students  as  possible.  Relevant  here  is  Ovsbers* 
observation  that  "Career  exploration  programs  should  not  be  seen  as  strictiv 
a  mining  operation  in  which  only  those  with  certahi  talents  are  chosen,  but  as 
more  of  a  farming  appioacii  in  which  all  Individuals  are  provided  with  oppor* 
tunities  to  grow  and  to  develop"  (Gysbers,  1009^.  The  distinction  between 
luiniiig  and  farming  In  this  quotation  goes  beyond  the  litei-al  interpretation  made 
It  also  suggests  the  differences  heween  allowing  career  development  to  occur 
hy  dmnce  and  hapi)onstauce  or  to  be  facilitated  purposefully  and  sequentially. 

CAREER  DEVi;i>01>MEN*T :  CONTENT  COXSIDERATIONS 

Currently,  research  and  tfieory  about  career  development  are  principally 
descriptive  of  what'lmpi)eus  if  there  is  no  planned  Infervention  ia  the  piocess. 
Jlowever,  because  they  indicate  that  career  development  differs  among  persons 
ana  groups.  It  is  evident  that  career  development  is  modifiable.  In  other  words 
career  development  does  not  unfold  inierringly  from  some  chromosomal  or  genetic 
mechanism  but  Is  primarily  a  function  of  learned  responses,  v.liether  negative 
^or  positive  In  their  characteristics  or  In  their  results.  Given  such  a  realitv  the 
wlucator  is  faced  with  such  questions  as,  "How  does  one  match  intervention 
III  career  .de\ieJopmeut  to  tlie  capacities  and^he  characterlstics-of  students  at 
different  educaUonal  levels?"  Or,  "If  prograns  to  facilitate  career  development 
are  to  be  Implemented,  ^vliat  inajor  themes  ought  tliev  promote?"  There  are 
many  possible  answers  to  these  Questions.  Table  1  inventories  some  of  them' 
(Hcrr,  1971). 

T.\BIX  1.— E.\-AiIPLE3  OF  TxiCJIES  FOR  CaREEH  DEVELOPHEXT  AT  DlFFEUE>'T 

Educ.vtioxai*  -Levjcls 

Etcmmtary  School 

Prime  comUleratiom:  Tomation  of  self -concept,  dcveloimg  a  vocabulary 

of  self  and  environmental  alter  natives. 
Factors:  ^  ^ 

Formulating  Interests, 

Developing  a  vocabulary  of  self. 

Developing  a  vocabulary  oC  work, 

Developing  rndlmeiits  of  basic  trust  In  self  and  others. 

Developing  rudiments  ot  initiative. 

Developing  rudiments  of  Industry, 

Developing  rudimentary  kjiowledge  of  fundamentals  of  teeliiiologv.  , 
%  Differentiating  self  from  environment. 

Formulating  sex  social  role. 
Learning  rudiments  of  social  rules. 

Learning  fimdanieiital  Intellectual  plivslcal  and  motor  skills.' 
.Junior  High  School: 

Prime  considerations:  Translation  of  self-concept  Into  vocational  teriuM 
,  dealing  with  exX)loratory  needs  with  purpose  and  with  intent. 
Factors : 

Using  exploratory  resources,  ^  -  , 

Relating  interests  and  capacities. 

Identifying  personal  strengths  which  one  wants  to  exploit  in  formu- 
lating a  vocational  preference. 
Understanding  the  interdependence  of  the  educatluiiiil  ami  occupational 

structures,  ^  ^ 

Differentiation  of  intefcifts  and  values. 
Developing  implications  of  present-future  relationships. 
Accepting  one's  self  as  in  process. 
Relating  changes  hi  the  self  to  clianges  In  the  world. 
Learning  to  organize  one's  thi^e  andSMiergy  to  get  work  done. 
Learning  to  defer  gratlfJeatlon,  to  set  priorities. 
Acquiring' knowledge  of  life  In  organizations, 
t     Preparation  for^role  relationships.  ' 
Preparation  for  level  and  kind  of  cbnsumpllon. 
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Senior  High  School : 

Prime  consideration.^.  Furmulating  plana  to  LSututu  iniijluiuuntatlon  uf 

self -concept  and  generalized  preference. 
Factors: 

Refine  and  particularize  as  necessnry  junior  high  school  facton^. 
Ilelating  interests  ami  capacities  to  viilues. 

IManning  far  dpticifiu  occupation  or  intunuciliatc  educational  alternative 

Acquiring  information  nocL*i^ary  to  execute  specific  plans. 

Achieving  mature  relationsliip  with  peers  of  both  sexes. 

Achieving  pmotional  independenee  of  parents  and  other  adults. 
The  factors  identified  in  Table  1  have  been  drawn  from  the  perspective  of 
Aeveral  theorists  and  rebearchers  who  liave  identifiud  the  characteribticsj  of 
career  deyelopment  phenoniuna  at  different  life  periods  us^entialb  vuulNalent  tu 
the  elementary,  junior  high  4ind  senior  high  school  levels  ^In  vighurijt  19G4 , 
Gescll,  Ilg  and  Ames,  lOoO;  Erikson,  1950;  Super,  Starishevsky,  Matlin  and 
.lordaan  1903).  These  factors,  while  gross,  provide  the  outhnei>  for  a  structure 
by  which  the  educational  process  can  be  hamionizud  v\ith  the  child's  natural 
development.  These  carcLr  de\clopnient  empha&e.'*  unce  idcntitiud  can  bu  rellued 
ao  that  the  specific  knovvledge,  ruUtionships,  and  attituduj,  a^5Jociated  with  them 
can  he  described.  In  keeping  ^^  ith  current  concenib  abwut  the  need  for  account- 
ability, these  career  development  emphases  and  tliuir  elements  can  be  translated 
Into  behavioral  objt*ctives  to  which  different  'iducational  experiences  can  be 
related  (Ilerr  and  Cramer,  1072).  . 


~  CCRKstt  DIi^•ELoTME^•f :  PROCESS  ij;6:;siurji.\TioNs 

AVhlle  the  career  dej'elopnient  literature  represents  a  repository  from  which 
^  can  be  gained  insights  into  much  of  the  substance  of  Career  Education,  this 
lltemture  also  speaks  to  the  matter  of  process.  For  example,  Uoeber  (1DC5-60; 
suggested  that  all  contacts  with  people,  thinfi^,  and  ideas  have  potential  for 
influencing  career  development.  Such  an  assertion  is  particularly  valid  if  tiieae 
contacts  are  purposeful  1>  and  sybtematically  addressed  to  .such  an  eJtpectation 
(Herr,  1070;  Herr  and  Cramer,  1072).  Thus,  in  addition  to  possibilities  of 
facllltatin|,'  career  development  through  courses  dCbigned  expressly  for  such 
purix>i,es,  computer  mediated  activities,  simulations,  gaming,  and  other  relatively 
new  processes,  there  are  and  will  remain  specific  instructional  courses  wiiich 
otter  the  promise  of  influencing  career  development  regimlless  of  what  else 
exists  to  serve  such  a  need.  Teachers  of  Engli.sh,  mathematics,  sciences,  social 
.studies  as  well  as  vocational  educators  of  whatever  focus  need  to  be  helped  to 
include  in  their  instructional  goals  attention  to  both  the  edueational  and  voca- 
tional implications  of  the  course  they  teach.  Question^  which  individual  teachers 
need  to  addres?  are  .  In  what  ways  are  the  atjtitudes,  skills,  and  approaches  to 
problem  solving  inherent  in  thli,  subject  manifested  in  life  bejond  the  school? 
What  ^\o^kers  or  what  further  ediicational  opportunities  ro<iuire  or  elaborate 
the  content  being  pursued  in  this  course?  How  can  student  learning  about  the 
Content  ,of  tliU  course  be  u^ed  also  to  stimulate  their 'consideration  of  iien>onal 
^  preference  and  competency?  IIovv  can  students  be  helped  to  constantly  project 
theii'ovvn  answers  to  uuestiuns  Mich  as  knowing  what  I  know  my.selfv  how  ^\o^ld 
,1  likely  perform  in  a  partieular  future  academic  or  vocational  role  related  to  the 
content  of  this  course? 

Career  development  insights,  then,  accent  the  need  to  tailor  educational  re- 
.*^|iOiises  to  the  charaeteri.^tics  of  the  student  poimlations  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing. They  reinforce  the  equally  important  point  that  many  technicpies  presently 
f^ist  to  facilitate  career  development  but  are  not  yielding  maximum  effect  be- 
cause they  are  not  conceived,  as  ways  of  providing  inexperienced  young  people 
opportunities  to  bring  reality  to  personal  planning  about  vocational  or  educa- 
tional goals,  of  projecting  their  o^vn  characteristics  into  the  future  implieations 
otf  current  edueational  content,  or  of  reality  testing  current  ff>erbonal  behavior 
vv  1  thhi  a  pro  tec  tl  ve  cl  i  m  a  te. 

CAUEER  DEVELOPXIRNT ;  CtUlATE  CONSIDERATIONS 

Career  development  tlieory  and  research  speak  not  only  to  content  and  process 
dimensions  of  Career  Education  but  also  to  the  climate  in  which  It  must  be 
nutured.  If  Career  Education  is  to  work,  a  climate  supporting  career  develop- 
ment must  occur  In  the  school.  It  is  clear  that  people  develop  their  ^elf-uoucepts, 
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their  percei>tioiis.  of  purhuual  j,\urth  ur  lack  thereof,  from  other  people.  They 
•albo  ineoi'i.oxace  belief  5>>5>Luiij>  about  alterjuativci',  thu  woith  of  perfeo^aal  plau- 
ning,  and  the  other  notioiib  inipiicit  in  tare'er  tie\  eloiJinuit  to  the  degree  tlidt 
thCbe  eoueeptii  are  \  a  hied  ami  their  importaiiee  reUiforLed  b>  peoiile  £r»>iU  \\lioiii 
♦they  st-ek  feodbauk:  teachers,  counselors  ajid  administrator??. 

^Students  ean  hear  from  adults  that  one  .should  Lvn^iUer  a  bptUrum  of  oc- 
ciiimtional  alterimti\u!>,  tho^e  reijuiring  iM>.«>t-oeeoiid<u>  tdiKution  \\l11  Ub 
those  which  do  nut,  but  if,  i«  fact,  they  arc  made  to  feel  put  down  e\er^tiiue 
they  consider  an  alternative  uthur  than  one  uhith  ib  technical  or  SLiuipro- 
fe:»bioual,  the  message  geta  distorted.  If  adultb  talk  /iluut  tlie  imimrtaiice  of 
vot-atioual  education  and  are  penuitted  to  snub  \OLatioiial  education  ;!>tudcnti., 
the  latter  s  confusion  is  extended.  If  fjtudentb  liear  about  the  dignity  of  all  work 
but  are  provided  inforiAation  about  only  &  few  ways  of  worl^ing,  decision 
making  freedom  is  reduced  and  being  informed  is  an  iuipossibility.  These  are 
matters  of  climate  as  well  as  matters  of  process  or  content. 


In  summary,  while  still  Incomplete  and  in  a  continuing  state  of  need  for 
better  answers  and  iuore  eomprchenbive  theory,  eontribution;*  of  career  develop- 
ment to  career  education  include : 

1.  Awareness  that  students  need  a  comprehensive  body  of  information 
which  links  what  they  are  doing  educationally  to  future  options  which  will  he 
available  to  them  in  edueajtjqn^a^^  _/  . 

2.  Awareness  til  at  students,  need  to  be  able  to  assess  eiements  of  the  self, 
incorproate  their  mi-aning,  and  relate  the  relevance  of  self  information  to  the 
clioices  with  which  they  will  be  .confronted.  "Without  such  linkages,  feelings  of 
powerlesgness,  of  being  unable  to  affect  one's  future,  have  a  tendency  tOTCsult, 

3.  Awareness  that  implicit  In  Career  Education  x*rogvams  is  the  need  to  help 
students  llrst  see  themselves  as  some  ojig  before  tliey  can  see  tliemselves  ef- 
fectively as  some  thing  (Tennyson,  1967).  Unless  a  student  knows  what  per- 
sonal resources  he  has  to  commit  or  wants  to  coinmlt  to  planning  and  dioosing 
or  the  outcomes  he  seeks  from  life,  he  has  no  particular  guidelines  by  which  he 
can  decide  whether  any  possible  option  is  of  value  to  him. 

4.  Awareness  that  to  be  effective,  career  development  is  not  simply  another 
add-on  to  Lurrent  curricula.  liather,  the  development  of  constructive  vocational 
identity  and  behavior — career  development— is  a  process  whieh  begins  in  child- 
hood and  continues  tliroughout  school  life.  Consequently,  educational  objeetives 
niii^t  be  develoijcd  which  encompass  knowleilge,  attitdues,  and  skills  fundaaiental 
to  career  development  These  objectives  must  be  tied  to  activities  or  experiences 
likely,  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  these  objoctives.  Finally,  the  resulting 
objectives  and  experiences  must  be  placed  along  a  developmental  lime  line  integral 
to  the  educational  process  and  responsive  to  the  developing  characteristics  of 
students.  Facilitation  of  career  development  can  not  be  isolated  only  in  units  or 
in  career  days  but  must  be  reinforced  by  and  woven  through  curricular  emphases 
and  the  attitudes  of  those  who  monitor  this  process.  "  *        >  \ 

Awareness  that  as  in  any  developmental  emphasis,  individuals^ will  dlffev 
in-their  .readiness  for-^career-development  or  the  ways  by  wbiclito  approach  the 
tasks,  subsumed  by  it.  Career  development  is  not  neec§;?aril^v  line/ir  or  con- 
tinuous. Thus,  monitoring  prescribing,  and  modeling  among  a  range  of  educational 
exiieriences  will  bo  required  to  serve  the  needs  of  students  at  different  develop- 
mentajl  levels.  ,  '  * 

G.oAwareness  that  in.  facilitating  tlie  process  of  formulating  preferences  and 
deetslon- making  ability,  contexts  must  be  provided  by  which  students  can  ilgura 
tlvely  or  lltemlly  project  themselves  into  carci^r  roles  and  in  a  sim\ilated  or 
actual  way  be  able  to  act  out  arid  tes't  them  for  themselves.  This  will  require  more 
effective  and  more  extensive  use  within  curricula  of  gr^up  processes,  gaming 
techniques,  role  playing,  case  studies,  simidation,  work  study,  and  work  itself  as 
a  men  no  for  bcl'nvior  modiflcation.  To  implement  the  latter  in  a  comprehensive 
«  a,*  means  that  the  eomniunity  must  be  a  participant  in  Career  Educatioii.  Beyond 
paymg  the  tab,  it  must  comprehensively  serve  as  an  exploratory  and  employability 
laboratory  in  its  role  as  th'e  school  extended.  i 

These  six  implications  front  career  dorelopment  ate  important  anchor  points 
for  the  shaping  of  Career  Education.  Collectively,  they  add  promise  to  the  heritag'e 
of  this  society  that  not  only  does  each  man  have  as  a  basic  right  the  choice  of  an 
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utxiipatiuii,  but  tJuit  aUu  hu  Is  fiitiUud  to  the  ai»j>istniite.aiul  the  preparation  to 
thuubf  wull  aiiU^tv  uM'^ii^iit-HJ  the  Uiguitj  and  the  f  allUhiiuiit  that  bUch  a  oonUltion 
permits. 
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V  Tlie  teaching  of  separate,  distinct  vocational  .skills  can  be  irrelevant,  and 
isolated  as  the  ela5>.^lcal  curriculum.  Accordingly.  VMjcational  teacher  educau'**' 
sh<*uld  lead  the  way  in  preparing  vocational  teaeherb  vvh(»se  primary  concern,  is 
not  In  rupnnlucinj:  theniselves Jo  instructing  in  this  ur  that  skilled  craft  alnno, 
but  rather  In  facilitating  selMeaming  for  career  development. 


The  men  and  women  who  have  been  tapght  to  think  of  tbenifisulve.s  as  machinists 
nurijes.  or  even  .instructors,  will  be  especially  .subject  to  t^ie  shocks  of  future 
change.  Those  who  best  survive  the  future  will  consider  themselves  (as  do  those 
today  who  are  achieving  the  grentest  success)  not  so  much  as  persons  who  have 
a  certain  role  or  do  a  particidar  job,  but  as  persons  Involved  in  tlie  experience^ 
and  the  processes  that  result  in  an  extension  of  themselves  along  a^,time  space 




coiUinmim  of  interrelationships,  renewal,  and  retoii.stwuttion.  It  is  Um^tiS 
sufficient  to  be  soinubod^  who  tan  Uu  something  \^urth^\liiiu.  Unman  devolop^jn'  a 
is  essentially  the  development  of  fnaUiun^  wjiich  can  l*^  nsed  in  niany  ua>.s 
aciileve  changing  goals.  Thus,  man  is  a  mnltipliuty  of  niedia!  Ami  tlie  finest 
tlevelopment  of  humanity  i^  in  terms  of  career  in  the  >tu>e  tliat  one  heioniin^ 
an  ongoing  process,  nsing  oneself— u.sing  one&  own  o.^ffc.— vuluntarilv,  deliln-r- 
ately,  and  intellectually.    .  v 

Coc^'SEtI:?G  axd  Guidance  :  AViiat  AViw,  'Sjuh^  Huome  i.n  the  Remaim.n*,  Yeaks 
OP  TUB  Twentieth  Century  y 

Speculating  ahout  the  form  and  suhstance  uf  CMunseUng  and  guidance  Iwu  or 
three  decade^  Into  the  future  ialraughtji^ltLlhfiJiJviaikoud  that  one';,  i>runouJU'e- 
ments  will  be  composed  of  a  large  error  iiuotieiit.  Tu  do  .so  at  all  a^vsunio.N  tliat 
man  will  npt  destroy  himself  during  the  period  bting  forecast,  that  ijtnJent.s  wiW 
Jitm  be  wrestling  with  identity  ijuestioui-,  that  student?>  will  still  ha^e  cUuico.s  to 
contemplate.  Taking  an  ontinii&tic  view,  thU  paicr  aiicept.s  thej*e  conUitioiij*  as 
likely  and  contends  that  tlie  services  suhsamud  l<.\  the  rubric  *  couuheliiif;  and 
guidance**  %vill  bo(;,ome  more  ratlier  than  le>&  liable  re.sponses  to  student  iifed» 
in  the  decades  immediately  ahead. 

While  the  future  specifics  of  counseling  and  guidance  can  at  best  be  extrapola- 
lions  from  current  trends,  there  is  ambigiatj  about  hou  different  frum  tudaj. 
they  will  be.  In  other  words,  w  ill  coUnbelin^'  and  guidance  *er\ices  be  exten&ion*> 
and  refinements  of  what  exists  today  or  completel,\  aiffureiit.  There  arc  uun  nt 
factors  and  forces  which  are  pushing  fur  change  of  revolutionary  magnitude, 
there  are  also  other  forces  Mipportive  of  thange  in  cuuajjflhig  and  guidam  e  Ud 
within  the  general  pardraeters  of  these  ser^iceft  a.s  thej  h^l.^e  evohed  .>incc  tla* 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 

Ue^ardless  of  whether  the  changes  in  counseling  and  guidance  are  paitialb 
or  totally  different  fropi  what  exists  in  the  1970's,  the  stjed.s  of  these  trun^nlu* 
tations  are  likely  to  already  be  growing.  Tlie  follo^^iiig  .sections  will  ldciitif>  thoM* 
concepts  n.nd  forces  which  appear  most  likely  to  have  an  impact  on  the'futore 
characteristics  of  change  in  counseling  and  guidance.  The  nader  is  eautioniHl. 
however,  notio  view  these  po.ssibiHties  as  probabilities  or  the  pnibahiiiUe^  a> 
certainties.  The  contingency  factors  vyliith  operate  to  constrain  or  oppose  cuili 
of  these  outcomes  are  diverse  and  subtle. .  ^ 
« 

systems  THI,^'KI^'o 

Lloyd  .Tunes  (1970)  ha.s  suggested  that  man'&  view  uf  hiniMilf  and  the  world  lias 
inulergone  at  !east  three  sweeping  re\olntioas.  The  first  two  had  to  do  wiUi  man 
a3  a  tciuler  of  plants  and  man  as  a  tender  of  machine>.  Ilouever,  with  tlie  pi*r- 
vasive  eflrects.^f  the  electrtfuhs  age.  man  is  be^'inning  to  have  another  tutail.v  new 
view  of  himself  as^ne  who  can  de^elop  and  maintain  .s\ .stems,  A  .systems  aj*- 
proach  d»)e>  not  use  the  idea  of  parts  PLoared  into  other  Jrttrts,  hut  th.it  uf 'inter- 
acting aspect^  all  cbanghig  a^they  act  on  other  aspect.-^  and  as  theji  an)  acted 
uiK)n,  "  ^^.^  » 

puring  the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  tlie  .s.v^|cnis  approach  has  bfcn  applied  to 
pmbleins  of  warfare  and  the  de\eh>i<ment  of  \veaponr},  the  manufacturing  of 
pn)dmtj',  and  recentJy, -to  the  delivery  of  human  .»^cr\icex  >S.nch  an  approacii  . 
NUggt\^ti»  that  if  you  wif»li  to  attain  .some  outi  onie — i.e.  a  .student  who  posse>i5e.H 
vocathuial  maturity,  ixn  In^titulion  vxhlch  pro\  idej>  a  fisychulugical  ciimati«  thai 
mentally  healthy  >uu  build  toward  that  goal  h>  taking  into  ctm-ilderaiion  tlie 
fuuctioual  relations  between  parts,  elemeuls  aiid  cumponent.s  vvhicli  make  it  up 
t  Herr  and  Cramur,  10T2).  In  e.^sence.  jdu  attempt  to  understand  a  problem 
wh»de  ajid  to  account  for  the  effects  of  different  actions  .vou  iuight  tak^»  to  rosohe 
it  Ba.NicaUy.  a  >^^tenis  ap^proach  to  edueatiunal  or  to  p.sKiiological  prohlcuiA 
reouires  such  steps  as  the  following ;  ^  ♦ 

1,  Translate  the  broad  aiins  of  the  enterpri^o  into  ubjecii\e.s  vv  hirh  aro  oxplUit 
and  operational, 

2.  Pb.^^ign  tlie  pn*eedures  uhith  are  inteaded  to  atcomplish  tbe^^*  tdijn'tive>. 
identif^N  tln.»  adevaiit  variables  whitU  the  procedure.^  arc  intended  lu  oKior  and 
cliange,  and  constriict  a  model  which  suggests  a  />jo>u  and  coii^oliUt•iit  rel.it iou 
ships  among  the  identical  variables. 

II  Implement  the  model  and  evaluate  tlie  re^nlt^  uf  the  inuouitlon  in  terms  of 
the  opemtiohally  stated  objectives. 
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c«.  i .  1  systems  tliinking  have  affected  cotmseling  and  guidance  at 

several  levels. 'Perhaps  the  must  innnential  of  these  levels  has  been  in  terms  of 
^fating  objoetives.  Counseling  and  guidance  haj>  lii;btoncalIy  experienced  difficulty 
m  art  culating  jvhac  its  purposes  aje.  This  diffieuUy  has  been  expressed  in  resur- 
crises  "^^  function  studies  or  other  responses  to  role  identity 

^Shan'  iim)  has  contended  that  frequently  one  finds  in  descriptions  of-jrnid- 
aiice. services  simple  inventories  of  what  w  dl  Ife  done  (e.g.,  uldi^  idual  eoun.seling, 
testing)  rather  than  a  rationale  expressing  why  anything  is  to  be  done  at  all  or 
the  objectives  whieji  Uie  guidance  services  are  to  ine^.  Shaw  has  further  main- 
tamed  as  have  other  observers,  that  when  guidance  objectives  are  stated,  thev 
?K^'J^l^^^^     ^"^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^"^^  assist  students  to  he  happy  or  successful) 

tiiac  they  can  not  be  operationalized  or  they  do  not  represent  areas  Mhich  call 
«I)on  skills  or  competencies  unique  toguidaiKC  praetiiioners.  Kruinboltzsiicakim: 
to  these  points  states  specifically  that  **it  is  crucial  that  we  conceptualize  human 
problems  in  ways  that  suggest  possible  steps  ^^  e  can  take  to  help  solve  them" 
^Mrther,  thcy  must  be  ti-anslated  into  si>ecine  kinds  behavior  appropriate  to 
each  clients  problems  so  that  everyone  concerned  with  the  counseling  relation- 
ship knows  exactly  what  is  to' be  accomplished''  (Krumboltz,  106G). 

The  future  will  likely  bring  greater  si)ocifieity  to  expectations  for  counseling 
and  guidance  efforts^and  a  greater  eclecticism  to  their  implementation.  Several 
responses  to  systems  thinking  and  the  lack  of  specificity  in  the  objectives  and 
direction  of  the  counseling  and  guidance  effort  are  now  imderwav  which  mav 
presage  the  future.  For  example,  the  State  of  Washington  has  just  completed  a 
school  counselor  certification  plan  which  calls  for  beliaviorally  stated  perform- 
ance standards  related  totlient  outcomes.  Professional  identity  and  involvement 
are  encouraged  through' counselor  self-assessment  against  specific  performance 
criteria.  Individualized  tmining  and  self-renewal  programs,  and  lifelong  proves- 
<;ional  de\*elopment  plans  (Brammer  and  Springer.  1071),  Specifically,  the  .state- 
ments of  pari^meters  of  counselor  behavior  include  such  examples'  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

J       1-0  The  counselor  facilitates  goal  achievement  of  specific  clients  or  client  popti- 

'^tions.  The  term  ch'c«f  refers  to  anyone  who  seek.s  inf(»rmatioii  from  or  consults 
with  a  specialist  Included  anpong  the  counselor*s  clients  are: 

1.1  Students 

3^  Teachers  ,  " 
l.B  Administrators  " 

1.4  Colleagues  * 

1.5  Parents 

1.0  CcJmmunlty  Representatives 
*     1.7  Employers 

3.0  As  appropriate,  the  counselor  Is  able  to  elicit  responses. from  clients  and 
goal  facilitators  (j^.l-X.2)  wMiich  include  one  or  more  of  the  followinc: 
<^    3.1  Si>eclfic  informational  responses  ^  « 

3.2  General  informatlQjial  resjwnses. 

5.3  Affective  i*c*sponses 

3.31  Feelings  about  self  ^ 
f     3,32  Feelings  about  others  *  . 

.1.3^^  Feeling<;  about  self  in  relation  to  other.^j 
3.:W:  Feelings  about  self  in  ix^lation  to  environmental  factors 
3.35  Other 

3.4  Cognitive  responses 

3.5  Comniitment  responses 

4.0  Together  with  a  specific  client  or  sr>ecific  client  population  or  goal  facili- 
tatorM.  the  counselor  realistically  (4.1  vs.  4.2)  Identifies  the  contriljitl(»ii^  he  tan 
make  toward  the  achievement  or  approximation  of  .sikjcI  fie  goals : 
4X  Ideal  goals  .  » 

4.2  Healistic  goals  within  an  estimated  time  liniifc 

4.3  Immediate  goals  ^ 

0.0  I'rom  witliin  the  framework  of  a  selected  rationale  (S.0)»  the  counselor 
^  interacts  with  specific  clicntiJ  or  si^ecillc  client  iKipulatlo]ii>  and  with  slgnifltant 
elements  in  the  client's  life  .space  In  a  manner  which  enables  the  client  to  achieve 
or  approximate  the  goals  U.O)  toward  w^ilcli  both  ha^e  agreud  to  \^o^k  ^Springer 
and  3  rammer,  lOTl ) . 

In  Addition  to  tlic  examples  of  the  parameters  of  counselor  helia\lor  gl^en,  the 
san4e  levels  of  sr>€cificity  and  details  are  appliei\  to  modes  of  interact iorj,  context 
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oHiiteriictiuiirt,viH,'»  ut-iiifoiinatiuii  tu  bo  extliariijeil,  ami  cNaluatiuii  uf  couiibclor 
t'lient  Intornction.  > 

It  is>  likely  that  tlie  uinergence  of  attonii>(si  to  spetify  quite  i»redsx.'ly  the  char- 
at.tenbties  uf  buhoul  cuiibolur  beliavlur,  tlie  inu<lcs  vt  Intei action  with  different 
student  cuiicenis  relatiNe  tu  different  prublewi  cuntoxtb,  and  other  i^ertiaent^aiX'as 
s\i\X  aUv  jieUi  a  variety  uf  alternative,  functional  «ijipruaUies  io  Uuniau  services. " 
This  in  turn  ulli  iuail  to  tlie  ruuiurement  tor  j>ybteuintle  mauageiuent  vt  human 
feurviee  ^y^teins  by  \\liluli  tl?e  deU\ery  vt  subsybtenib  or  altenuttlves  In  the  sys- 
tems can  be  tailored  to  individual  nee<l»<iTfiis  lu^iy  occur  withiii  the  context  of 
l»ui)il  personnel  service^  or  feoihe  other  uiodeKof  the  delivei?  of  interactive  .serv- 
ices. Further,  this  will  involve  concerns  for  differentiated  staffing,  use  pf  paru- 
prDfejisionals,  new  career  ladders  for  counseling  and  guidance  i^ersunnel  and  other 
similar  mo<lilications  to  existing  procedures  and  models  (lOhrle,  1972«). 

MICROCOUNSfcUNO  AND  SIMUI-VTIOX 

Other  trunds  at  least  partially  attributable  to  systeaui  tliiuking  are  micro- 
uunnsuling  and  simulatton.  Tl\eiie  ajiproaOhes  have  begmi  to  iniluence  counselor 
training  programs,  i^mdumentally,  ii^)erocouusellug  Is  an  upproach  In  which 
trainees  work  with  vuUmteer  "clients" -la  brief  counseling  interviews  in  order  to 
acquire  specific  behaviors  (Kelly,.  1071),  Jhe  assumption  on  whicli  both  micro- 
counseling  and  simulation  are  based  is  that  "realistic"  samples  of  exi)ectcd  pro- 
fessional behavior  can  l>e  developed  so  that  trainees  can  rehearse  professional 
behavior  win  be  develuiMjU  i*o  that  trainees  can  i-ehearse  professional  comiMJtenciea 
under  bUiHirvision  without  posing  dlinculties  for  "real"  Clients.  Ol>viously,.the 
analysis  uf  cuuiiselor  iKjhaviors,  modes  of  interaction,  tyi>es  of  information  which 
uMUUNelors  use  with  different  clients,  as  Uiese  were  cited  above,  represent  a  large 
repertoire  uf  sKciMc  behuviunj  which  a  conubelor  needs  and  which  can  be  leanie<l 
in  .Mupnrate  packages."  A  ninuber  of  current  applications  of  such  packages  exist. 
For  example.  ^Yittlner  ami  Uster  (1QJ2)  and  Pantliet  (1971)  have  trained  coiui- 
.sidons  ill  I'uni^iiltation- bklll.s  through  the  use  of  video  taping.  Fredrlckson  ami 
I'opkeu  tH>72j  have  usCd  sinillar  i>nunlatiou  techniques  in  training  directors  of 
guiifance  to  deal  with  such  prublcni.-,  as  guldanL'e  sUffmg,  budgeting  and  program 
de\eiopnient.  Hackney  il&71i  developed  a  pre-p«icticiiHi  couaselhiir  f^kills  model 
wliich  uidmleii  speclilc  training  hi  yuch  skills  as  learning  io  tx)lerate  and  use 
sdence  as  u  tuul.  learning  to  listen  and  learning  to  identify  feelings  through 
verl>al  and  iimnerbal  couimmilcatiuii  cliamiulu.  Danish  {li)71)  lias  develoi>ed  a 
lUin-^imuiated  counselor  training  model  which  uses  a  bcried  of  iilmed  einorioiial 
vljxnettes:  to  Increase  trainee  heli-m\aieiiess  and  (b)  to  provide  the  traliieo 
a  hasle  repertoire  of  counseling  behaviors.  HIggins,  Ivey  and  rhlemann  (10p> 
Imve  developed  n  progrnmeil  approach  to  teaching  l)tha\ioral  skills  einpliaJjizeU 
hi  nuitiial  ccmimuuicatluii  which  they  have  entitled  media  therapy.  Ivey,  Norm^ 
ington,  Miller,  Morrill  ami  Haase  (19(18)  ha\e  (leveluped  a  set  of  instructional 
materials  designed  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  following  counseling  skills; 
♦  a. -Attendhig  behavior  -      '  \  * 

a.  Kye  contact  '  « 

h.  Postural  iwsltlon,  movement  gestures  ^  *. 

e.  Verbal  following  (counselor's  roiKUKliiig  to  a  client^s  comment  without 
*'  .  introducing  new  data) 

2,  Ileileotiou  of  feeling 

3.  Siiminnrization  of  feeling  '  ,  ^tf  «  i 
Such  approaches  to  the  preparation  of  couiiselliig  and  guidance  iH«rsom  el 

have  moved  from  .separate  packjige.^  dealing  \jlth  specllie  techiii(pies  to  the 
strueuiro  ft>r  t»>tul  programs  of  c(a»n«elor  preparation  la  such  places  as  Stan- 
ford iMitvcrsltN  and  Michigan  State  IMilvei-slty  (lloran,  1972).  One  can  only 
expoet  that  sueli  approachcb  to  counselor  preparutiou  will  graw  in  iiumbvrs  and 
status  in  tlie  future. 

TKCllNOl.OOV  ,  ^ 

fcjvsteiiis  thinking,  microconn.hcllng  and  .Kimulatiou  all  relate. in  some  way  to 
teehnologv  as  an  idea  or  a«  n  term  deserlbln^  the  uses  of  inechaiilcal  devices. 
WixlVA  (197U»,  for  example,  has  siigg^e^ted  that  "The  future  of  guidance  could 
well  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  cuun.sellug  profession  to  utilize  tochiV>!fmv 
effecHvelv  '  The  nilcrocomisellng  ami  .simulation  approaihes  just  Meiitilled  which 
are  used*  to  train  counselors  In  some  set  of  skills  rely  on  devlces~H>.g.,  dhns. 
video  tuping,  programmed  manuals— to  Illustrate  or  reinforce  the  behaviors 
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to  be  ncauired.  But  these  devices  arc  not  confined  to  preparing  counselors.  They 
arc  beinl^i^^^^^^^^  in  a  variety  o£  Tvays  to  assist  clients  after  their  behavior  Gamo.s. 
work,  samples,  Alms,  mm  strips,  problem  solving  kits,  computers,  used  ^ 
fornTntioh  retrieval  or  as  interactive  systems  with  which  clients  can  haNe  a 
dialogue  are  each  examples  of  forms  of  technology  which  ean  help  counselorh 
facilUate  exploratory  behavior,  li^fomation-seoking  skills,  awareness  of  alterna- 
tives or  tontlngeucy  factors,  decision  maUng  strategies  and  a  host  of  other  pos- 
slbllit^L  forc?^^^^^^  While  these  forms  of  ttjchnplogy  inalce  it  possible 

C  counselors  to  do  old  things  in  now  ways  or  to  <lo  things  wb  cli  we^  ue^'cr 
possible  before,  they  Also  introduce  new  problems  of  contldentialitj ,  uri\acj, 
and  management  of  px^rsonal  data,  Tjiey  further  require  tJmt  the  counselor  he- 
come  familiar  with  the  capabilities,  tOie  limitations,  and  the  procedures  foi 
use  of  a  wide  range  oi  teclinological  concepts  oc  devices.  Beyond  that,  however, 
Uiey  tear  at  the  historical  images  of  the  counselor  and  sUmulate  the  uetMl  for 
slmrpening  or  new  directions.  Role  and  function  questions  are  not  answei-ed 
by  the  availability  of  non-maChlne  systems  or  counselors  and  technology  com- 
ing into  hew  symbiotic  relationslilps:  they  are  simply  reordered  and  changed 

TllB  COUKBELOR  AS  ATPUED  BKIIAMOBAL  SCIENTIST 

It  seemSvTkesently  apparent  that  the  counseling  and  guidance  practltlonor  of 
tho  future  w5u  beconieMncreaslngly  ecl*»ctlc  In  his  professional  behavior  and. 
Increasingly  emplrlcaf  in  his  attempts  tp  determine  his  effectiveness.  Thoreseu 
amy  nmh  more  recently,  Berdle  (1072)  have  suggested  tha  need  for  he 
conuselor  to  become  an  applfed  hehavioral  scientist.  Thoreseu  suggests  the 
n(?ed  for  such  an  emphasis  because:  "It  Is  almpst  as  though  what  goes  on  In 
the  name  of  counseling  could  be  described  as  a  •hapifenlng/  that  is  a  eluster 
of  somewhat  unconnected  random  events.  Seldom  do^we  actually  Know  of  tiiQ 
consequences  of  our  efforts/'  It  is  his  contention  that  the  rigidities  of  theo- 
retical dognm  or  the  obscurity  -wOf  complex  abstractions  to-  describe  nmnun 
problems  or  counseling  methods  need  to  give  way  to  the  sy .sterna  tic  evalui^tlon  of 
a  variety  of  techniques  aiipHed  to  a  rangd  of  human  problems.. 

Berdle  who  is  less  optlmlsUc  about  the  sunlval  of  counseling  In  Its,  traditional 
sense  recommends  that  It  be  rci^laccd  by  a  discipline  called  api^Ucd  hehavioral 
science.  While  Tiioreseii  seoins  to  support  the  Evolution  of  counselors  nto  ai>- 
pliod  behavioral  scientists,  Beadle  suggests  essentially  beginning  again  with 
now  training  programs,  new  expectations,  and  new  emplmses.  He  contends  that 
couhscllng  and  guidance  \\n\JO  failed  to  dembnsUate  their  ability  to  satisfy  hasio 
and.  continuing  needs  oC  Individuals  iwvd  hence  have  not  been  accepted  by  so- 
ciety. Ilowiiver,  his  model  .applied  behavioral  scientist  will  he  able  to  apply 
verv  speciilcally  a,  wldo  range  of  tJUcorles,  ideas,  and-  concepts  which  have 
empirical  bases  and  coherence  for  solving  a  hrojid  range  of  human  problems. 

To  5ngcrest  a  movbment  t(>ward  applied  behavioral  scienOQ  Is  "not  to  suggest 
Oiat 'other  pcrceptiops  no  iOngcr  persist.  Certainly  the  skepticism  hhout  hp 
effects  of  technology  on  inaii'^  "humaneness"  continue  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
professional  literature.  For  ciamplc,  Gamhoa,  Kelly  and  IColtveit  (10i2)  have 
addressed  their  perception  of  thc^inmanlstlc  counHclor  In  a  techaocratk*  ??onptv 
They  have  lndlcatc<]  tlmt,  *  because  education  is  committed  to  human  growth 
and  imiiVovement,  educators  umt  ficcept  technology  and  at  the  smno  time  deal 
with  the  dehnmanlzatlon  that  is  Its  bj  .product."  Their  solution  to  (ho  onslaught 
of  technology  upon  all  aspects  of  life  Is  for  the  school  co\m?,elors^to  others 
in  developing  a  humane  educational  en\lnmnient  w^hin  Uie  school  or  to  cmu- 
CQlve  such  experiences  as  will  enhance  the  humanlzatlon  process. 

'Pho  pereejitlons  just  cited  are  natural  extensions  of  hunmnlstlo  psychology 
as  It  has  appeared  In  the  work  of  jiueh  persons  as^ankl  (1050),  Maslow  flflOn). 
Mav  (lOGl)  or  Kogers  (1001)  or  as  It  has  heen^nanirested  In  T-gronps.  en- 
counter croups  and  other  similar  consciousnei?s  raising  e^cpcrionces.  All  of 
these  share  In  common  the  intent  of  helping 'the  individual  act  in  more  po«i- 
tlve»  meaningful  ways  Interper.sonally ;  to  help  him  become  more  sensitive  to 
himself  and  to  other.*? ;  to  help  him  hq  more  aware  and  emplmtlc 

Until  fairlv  recently,  humaal.stlc  psychology  and  applied  hehavioral  srlpuro 
tended  to  io  viewed  dlchotomously,  as  though  tlu-y  rei)resented  polarities  rather 
tlmn  differences  in  emphasis.  It  Is  likely  that  this  dissoimnee  will  be  diminished 
In  the  future.  For  example,  Thorc^en  (10T2)  currently  speahs  of  behavioral 
humanism  as  a  way  of  translating  humaiilstlc  concerns  Into  human  response 
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terms  In  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  systematic  and  sclentiftc  iiiquliT  about 
tlio  overt  ana  covert  iiroct'.s:5es  Uiat  InUuence  the  actiojijs  ot  Individuals." 

\S  .  . 

THK  COUN'SEru)R  AS  CIIAKGE  AGEN'T 

-  Thojforces  which  are  pushing  the  counselor  toward  becoming  an  applied 
Donavloral  scientist  are  also  helglitenlng  the  pressure  for  him  to  individualize 
tailor  his  rcsp.onses  to  students  or  clients.  That  is  to  sav.  counselors  are 
1^^^  i/l^**^  ^^^^  encouraged  to  depart  from  the  traditional  une-to-one  relatlon- 

in  ^*"»/o«nselees  and,  instead,  to  adanFand  use  any  ethical  technique  which 
will  result  in  the  appropriate  altered  behavior.  In  addition,  counselors  are  beinj? 
encouraged  to  look  outside  of  ihe  person  for  resolution  of  certain  types  of  prob- 
lems and  in  so  doing  to  treat  the  environment  rather  than  the  person. 

Trcatipg  the  environment  can  mean  in  gross  terms  ^'environmental  modinca- 
tlon  or  enilronmental  manipulation.'*  Environmental  modlflcajtlon  nmy  mean 
assisting  others  in  changing  the  reinforcement  schedules  provided  a  particular 
rerson;^  or  becoming  more  encouraging  or  supportU'e  of  a  given  student,  or  devel- 
oping diverse  learning  experiences  attune<l  to  a  wider  range.of  student  needs 
than  was  previously  possible.  Environmental  manipulation,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  mean  actually  removing  a  person  from  one  environment  and  placing  him  In 
another  more  congenial  to  his  needs  or  to  repairing  bis  educational  deaclts. 

Regardless  of  whether  one  practices  environmental  modiHcation  or  manipula- 
tion, these  techniques  give  rise  to  the  counselor  being  described  as  a  change  agent 
rBaker  and  Cramer,  1072),  environmental  engineer,  manipulator,  or  behavioral 
engineer  (Arbuckle.  lOTl;  Matheny,  lOTl).  These  roles,  in  addition  to  a  focus 
on  the  environment  as  the  object  of  concern^  also  suggest  that  the  counselor 
of  the  future  might  have  minimal  personal  involvement  with  the  students  with 
w^oiu  he  works;  in  essence,  since  his. energies  will  be  expended  W  making  the 
psychological  climate  more  positive  he  will  proffet  his  skills  indkHXJtly  rather 
than  directly  in  behalf  of  students.  ^ 

CHATCOIITO  THEOBETICAL  MODELS  FOR  COUNSEUNG  AND  GUID.VNCE 

Berdle  has  suggested,  when  addressing  the  characteristics  of  the  prei)a  ration 
for  the  counsel  or  the  future  (the  applied  beUtVioral  scientist),  that  the  pVescnt 
connsejors 'difficulty  is  "not  tliat  he  has  toolaiuch  theory,  but  rather  too  little. 
He  does  not  have  enough  ideas  and  concepts  to  understand  the  problems  that 
face  him  or  to  develop  approaches  and  solutions  to  these  problems/*  Thus,  he 
recommends  that  in  the  future  counselors  should  be  well  acquainted  with  theories 
of  the  following  types:  social  influence,  reinforcement  and  learning,  cognitive 
development,  field,  psychoanalytic,  trait-and-factor,  role,  decision,. organizational 
and  vocational  development.  Farther,  he  maintains  that  counselor  Insights  from 
anthropology,  economics  and  sociology  will  need  to  have  increased  attention. 

Tyler  seems  to  echo  awareness  that  the  conceptual  background  for  counseling 
and  guidance  off  orts  is  less  than  complete  ^vhen  she  states:  ^'Perhaps  more  than 
it  nee<ls  answers,  at  this  juncture  counseling  research  nce<ls  new  questions- 
questions  not  about  what  counselorsdo  but  about  the  developmental  process  thev 
are  attempting  to  promote.'*  She  atones  that  the  dominant  personality  theories 
**give  us  useful  conceptual  tools  with  which  to  thinlc.about  what  is  wrong  wUli,a 
person  and  how  it  might  he  set  right,  but  not  to  consider  the  question:  AVhtit 
might  this  person  (ioT*  (Tyler.  lOCO,  p. 21). 

In  response  to  Tyler'j  concerns  are  the  implications  radiating  from  evolving 
knowledge  and  theor>-  about  career  development^  One  of  the  a.xioms  which  has- 
^^ne<l  ^Yide  agreement  in  the  theoretical  approaches  dc&crihlng  career  devel- 
r^Hment  i««  that  decision  making  is  a  process  which  has  a  longitudinal  character. 
It  nVdfT  its  roots  in  early  childhood  and  extends  throughout  one's  life.  Indeed, 
it  npi>?>n:5^that  the  process  of  career  development  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  process  of  personality  development  more  broaply  conceived.  U\  essence,  every 
individual  has  a  cumulative  liii^tory  which  continues  to  exj^ress  itself  in  preheat 
Miolcemaking  behavior  and  in  one's  orientations  to  the  fiiture.  Decision-making, 
then,  involves  translation^  of  how  one  has  come  to  view  himself  and  hia  orienta* 
tion  to  the  past,  present,  ami  future  as  this  is  expressed  in  what  he  thinks  he  can 
do,  what  he  choojfes  to  do,  and  what  he  does.  ' 

Collectively,  these  views  of  c^Hreer  development  and  of  choice  behavior  hull- 
cate  lhafhow  man  views  himself  and  his  choice  possibilities  is  a  learned  char- 
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atteristic  based  »i)un  thv  ni;i.Hrac>'  and  scoixj  of  the  information  one  has  about 
the  self,  en\ironmental  upportunltic:*,  {)lantiing,  of  preparing  oneself  for 

what  he  chooses  and  ways  of  executing,  WImt  one  lias  planned.  In  other  words, 
career  development  does>  aot  unfold  unernngly  from  some  ciironiooonial  or  genetle 
mechanism  but  Is  primarily  a  function  of  learned  respohses,  whether  negative 
or.positive  in  their  residts. 

Xlie  current  stato  uf  cateer  development  tlieory  Is  such  that  a  variety  0/  devel 
opmental  tasks  (Super,  StarisliejrsKy,  ^tatlin  and  Jordaan,  1003,  Ilerr  and 
Cramer,  1072),  elements  or  tliemes  (Uerr,  1072)  ean  be  id5ntil\j;d  whicli  ean  he 
use<l  to  answer  tentatively  sueh  questions  as  "Wliat  can  man  do?"  ''Wliat  be- 
haviors d<\  Jndiviiluals  need  to  acquire  an  information  processing  strategy?"  or 
•*\Vhat  knowledge,  attitudes,  values  or  skills  comprise  decision  making  prowess?" 
Thus,  career  development  theory  as  presently  constituted  provider  a  powerful 
'stimulus  to  considering  counseling  and  guidance  a3  liAving  two  functional  roles.  , 
stimulation  or  trt^tuienf  Ulcrr  and  Cranter,  1072>.  iStimulution  is  essentia  11> 
8ynou,\moiis  with  development.  In  tliis  role,  counselors  can  create  experiences 
by  which  students  will  develop  the  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills  condltcivo 
of  pcr^nal  pumpctcnee  in  decision-making.  On  the  other  hand,  career  dovelor>- 
ment  provides  yic  stucturc  for  a  cogidtlvo  map  of  potcntiar  conflicts  by  which 
couhsclq^rs  can  serve  in  a  treatment  capacity  for  certain  students. 

Mathewson  (1970)  1ms  indicated  that  since  1050,  the  dcyciopmcnt  of  the 
iudividuars  ability  to  make  }iis  own  choices  and  to  direct  hl.s  own. affairs  has  ^ 
tiecomc  an  ovcrriutfig  concern  ,  rccuirrcnt  needs  and  problems  arc  seen  a^  opportu 
nltlcs  to  foster  individual  capacity  fur  self-determination.  Tims,  to  a  growing 
degree  in  the  future,  coun.^eling  and  guidance  shall  '  employ  educative  {uot  Im- 
positional)  prqcp^scs.  aime*l  at  fostering,  on  a  developraentally  graduated  scale, 
the  eapuDllities  of  Uie  Individual  for  self-direction.  .  .  .  In^tiiei»Q  wlucative  forms 
of  g!ddanee»  the  giiidee  will  he  looked  upon  rts  a  learner  and  the  counselor  as  an  , 
educator  who  provides — or  Ueli>s  to  provide — special  ionns  of  learning  experi- 
ence, who  aids  the  learner  to  interpret  and  evaluate  Ids  experiences  and  h\s  * 
approaches  to  experiences,  and  wJio  accompanies  the  learner  as  he  shapes  hh 
autobiographical  pattern  among  many  subject  matters,  over  many  years  of  school , 
Ing,  and  through  many  types  of  personal  and  social  experiences"  (Mathewson, 
lOTO.p.  141). 

In  a  more  global  concc{)tual  sen?,e  than  is  presently  found  in  career  develop- 
pient  theory,  Fba  and  TurAcr  (1070)  arf:ue  that  by  tlic  year  200O  >vg  can  expect 
to  experience  an  integration  of  behaviorism  and  psychophysiology ;  a  movement 
from  the  study  of  single  behavioral  '^riables  to  organized  behavioral  wholes;  a 
greater  knowle<lge  of  structural  dynamics—how  bclmvioral  pattems  become  pro- 
gressively differentiated  a.t  one  matures;  more  attention,  to  the  notion  that 
cultures  are  comidex  learning  programs  which  have  diifcrent  structures  and  cm- 
phases  among  thcm'of  Importance  to  the  understanding  of  pcrsqns  of  ethnicity, 
racial  or  social  diCfcrcnce5«.  '  «  ^ 

,  Sueh  a  perspective  validates  the  growing  Importance  of  a  developmental 
theory  or  structure — for  cxAmpIc,  career  development  theory  -  ti»  guide  the  stimu- 
lative efforts  of  counseling  and  guidance.  In  addition,  it  also  adds  cre<lence  to 
thi)  growing  perspective  that  man^^ problems  experienced  hj  counsel ees  arc  indeed 
pnibliMus  nf  learning.  Thu>^  inslghth  into^ipcrant  and  classical  conditi»ining,  rein 
forcemont,  contingency  managenicnt,  as  well  as  i^ocial  learnings  modeling,  \icar 
ioui^  riinforcemcnt  will  eXfjerlencc  growing  attcntion.as  tvucuptual  structures  fur 
counseling  and  guldancc'cfforts.  " .  , 

It  is  important,  to  ^jote  that  concerns  titr  development  are  not  confined  to 
di'cisii>n-making,  chulce  hchavinr,  ur  infurmatluu  pnK.'t•^^ing.  MosiiCfr  and  Sprint 
hall  (IO7.I),  for  example,  .have  promoted  the  imiwrtancc  of  developing  personal 
op  psvclitffoglciU  maturlt.v  \»f  the  self.  This  require.^,  of  ct)tn*.->e,  ut^t  unl.v  theorh«« 
j<  .about ^abnormal  behavior  lmt»  m»ire  luipiirtantl.v,  m^Mh'l^  (*f  huai.m  crfectUcht*?^.  • 
^  It  imputes  increasing  \it^lity  to  questluns  like  "What  is  self  achializcd  be 
haviorj**  "AYImt  are  the  t-onstellation  of  trnit.s  \vliicl»  comprl>e  psythulogknl 
maturity?"  Ilovv  dlil  persuus  .^o  \1cscribcd  aeipiire  such  cluiravterlstics?"  "What 
are  the  possibilities  of  man. and  his  nature?"  *'IIow  can  luunan  fuinilmcnt  bo 
described  and  assessed  a>  well  as  facilitated  by  changes  in  psychologkal  cll 
mates?**  (Walker*  1007»  |»p.  151-152).  Such  ctmcerns  will  likely  spur  .new  em- 
phases on  ego  psycholujiy  .ukI  the  ps.\chtdog.v  of  personal  tl.Wiamics  or  iat»Tpcr 
*onnl  dynamics  as  these  huvc  been  identldcd  at  other  pointa  in  this  paper. 
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•  •  *  ,     ^      ^      ornm  emekoing  trends 

Spatial  limitations  precludt;  an  adequate  oxaniinntiun  uf  other  tremls  which 
possess,  iikc  those  nireMy  Identic e(l»  tli*  potential  to  influence  the  shape  ami 
(fharacter  of  counseling  nnd.guldanco  In.thu  next  quarter  centur>,  Mun>  uf  thtiu 
a*r(>  rellnen»ents  or  variations  uf  the  trends  alreads  Identifled.  Among  them. arc 
sucli  possibilities  as':  r 

1.  As  it  becoiqes  increasingly  clear  (that  human  beliuviur  Is  complex  it  will 
become  equally  clear  that  no  one  group  of  s{icclalUtj>  can  effect  .substantial  be- 
havioral^ chance  aloneHThus,  it  can  be  expected  that  guulance  itnd  counhCling 
specialists  wiry  operate  increasingly  on  a  collnboi:atl\e  basis  with  other  proCc^ 
sionals  (Haras,  '19(»1)).  In  >(*sseijCe,  there  will  be  a  growing  afllrmatlou  of  tlie- 
te(imwdrlc  c^uceiJt  «mo'^»g  school  counselors  and  other  pupil  presonnel  specialists 
as  wdirwith.teachprs,  parents,  and  reprei>eutati\  cs  of  \arluus  coinnumity  agencies 
(Dugan,  1953).  ■  X  .  ^ 

,  2.  The  counseling  and  ^uluaiice  profession  >Yill  place  more  emphasis  la  the 
flituj'e  on  preventati've  emphases,  rather  than  operating  principally  as  remedial 
or  ex  post  facto  approach  to  c(^nnsellng  students  with  problems.  In  this  sense, 
counseling  And  guidance  personnel,  will  become  active  rather  than  reactive  in  the 
discharge  of  their  professional 'responsibilities.  Long-term  guidance  efforts  will 
begin  ijti  the  preschool ^perfot  and  continue  throughput  adult  life  (Harris.  lOGOj. 
As  a  result,  tliere^  wlirbe  stiady  Incremental  IncrcKses  la  the  provision  of  coun- 
seling and  guidance  Ui  the  ilemcutary  sbhool  and  a  slgntflcant  ihcreasO'  of  out- 
reach activities  /rom|tlie  scuool  c5unselor  to  the  uneniplo»yed  dropout  and  floun- 
dering yanth  adult  '    *  *  v      -  fh '»  ' 

3.  The  increase  in  the  (h^ivery  of  guidance  servlcey  in  the  Intermodlate'fiiture 
will  llVe^y,  be  a  t\UiCtlon  uC  growing  numbers  of  nonprofpsj>ionals  being  Uf>tHl  in 
combinatlqa  with  various  forms  of  technology,  it  Is  nnl lively  In  tiie  ftjre.sealde 
decades  that  there  \vil^*be  enough  prof e.si>luiiully  trained  counselors  a\ailablu  to 
meet  the  demands  for  survl^ie.  *  ,  ^ 

4.  It  is  lilcely  that  Increasingly  effective  group  guidance  and  counseliuif  pro 
cedures'  will  *be  usedv  to  hplp  youth  clarify  pr9Wems,  to  rehearse  mecha- 
nisms, and  to  serve  as  the  context  for  slmtilhtion  of*-dlfferent  styles  of  cliance 
behavior,  '  *  ,    •  .  ' 

5.  The  perspectives  of  counseling  and,  j;uidance  will  stress  more  t.dly  in  the 
future  concern. about, guiding  the  indlYiiUia^  n^k  he  chuo.se}>, among  a  nudtii^Ucit^ 
of  liife  iityles  o^d  \alue  comuUtuienU  rai^j'r  than.vocatloiis  in  the  narrow  ^en^e 
of. that  term.  "      .  • 

.  '(>.  Becaiise  f>t.rf  growing  .thrust  to\\ard  ^lariflcatloi>  and  ilcfinitlon  of  prufi  >t 
^sional  status  .»>r  counseling  and  guidance  pers^onn'cl  at  all  educational  Icub, 
public  and  legislative  support  for  tlu^e,  practitioners  will  grow^Ptict  of  thlb  out 
^come  wliUje  eclated  to  tliu  e\plutlon  jjf  higher  quality  controls  in  ^cl^oyl  o.'un{>uljr 
'.seleetion.'preparatibn.  and  certlflcatloh  (Dugan,  30Cv$). 

7.  As  the  world  movea  toward  the  eiul  ol  Uie  centur.t,  couhscling./ind  guidance 
will  serve  a  more  cosmopolitan  cllontelo  whose  concerns  ore  Interna tloual  In 
focus.  The  techniques  and  insights  wiikh  uitilurglrd  tiie  sKlll.s  of  the  coun.scUng 
and  guidance  professional, of  this  pSrlod  will  he  loss  parovjilal  or  national  In 
origin  jihan  Is.currentlyjhe  case  and  will  sy  nilioUzu  a  i^tlicsl.s  uf  teclinli.ues  w  Ith 
a  worldwide  empirical  base.  '^^ 

This  paper  has  contended  that  \\hlle,lt  Is  .iifllcult  If  not  dangerous  to  i>ll^lict 
the  future,  U^ere  *nre  current  trcnd.s  ^vblcli  glvii  pn>nd.>>e  of  lia\  Ing  niaji»r  inumct 
on  counseling  and  guidance  during  the  next  quarter  century.  Froui  tlic  \antagc 
point  taken  here  the  mo»t  prominent ^trendh  are  ,  s;.>>toni»  thlaKlng,  ndiruciiunstit 
ing  and  slnndatlon.  technology,  the  couubclor  an  applieil  huhu>ioral  scientist  ami 

•  the  coumelor  as  change  agentrGlven  the  contfliulng  interactioii  litlvMun  coun.s^l 
lag  and  guidance  and  political  and  social  realises,  draniatlo  ihangi«h  lu.thevla^vr 
will  llKoly  trans  format  ho  tmner  la  ways  which  can  not  prtdictiMl,  It  ui^ly  be 
hoped  that  whatever  future  cltanges  i^ccur  in  cuunsuUng  and  guiihwKC  ro^ult  In 
offifis  whieh  oxpami  aiul  fr|;e  man's  'imniauencsb*  tu^\ard  himself  ami  hl.s  fil« 
lows  ratiior  than  restrlcWt.*  /  .      «         '  )> 
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GLIDA:ftE  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  EdUl.MIOX  .   SO.ME  CO^>IDF.R.VTIO^S 

Slionld  scliuol  couiii^elurb  be  responbible  fur  all  .stiuk-nta?  Should  the  majunt;i 
uf  the  professiunal  time,  skill,  and  enerj^,\  uf  sthuid  eouhi>elur.s  be  iu\e.*3ted  uilh 
students  j;oIuiC  directly  into  uurk  rather^pjun  with  tiiuae  entering  cullegu? 
the  student:}  dtocHbed  as  iioii-Loll ege  huunU  ur  as  coUege  l<ound  repteaent  t^v 
.separate  parts  uf  a  dichtomoj  ?  Shuuhl  schuul  counselors  beliuve  dlfferentl.s  with 
s.tu(lent»>  contemplating  \ucatlonal  education  as  coiupared  with  those  contem- 
plating Lullege  prei«irutIon?  Should  the  counselor  be  re.^pon^ible  for  deuhng  with 
onvirohtiiCntal  fa  (.tori*  \\l/lcli  influence  .student  thoice?  Eaih  of  these  queatloits 
U  inj"  it  ill  the  prita'itii'S  to  which  school  couiiselors  giNe  their  allegiance  and 
from  \\lnth  they  e*ol\e  their  profoy.sional  behaNlor.  Tliu>,  It  is  iinperalive  that 
iudi\idual  counselors,  >\\ hen  formulating  iJer.sonal  respon^eti  to  iiuestions  3iKh 
us  these,  consider  both  the  Lharacteristics  of  students  making'  choices  as  wi41w 
as  the  personal  and  social  contexts  in  which  choice.s  are  made. 

The  purpose  uf  this  article  Is  to  identify  souie  Implications  for  guidance  whUh 
attend  its  relations  w  ith  \ocatlonal  education  as  m ell  as  othvr  \oLational  a.Npeti.s 
of  the  educational  process  when  factors  siith  as  the  following  are  conbidered. 

1.  KxternaJ  Concomitants  of  Free  and  Informed  Choiro, 

2.  Internai  C'^y^c^iFMtnnts  of  Free  and  Informed  Choice. 

3.  Heterogeneity  of  Student  Input  and  Motivation. 

FUKE  AND  I^•FOR.\^ED  CHOICK:  60HE  EXTEnXAL  CONCOMITANTS 

First,  if  there  are  obstacles  and  imiiedlments  that  ^re^eut  students  from 
ihoosing  an  option,  that  (hoice'i.-i  not  free  (0,  p,  0].  And  guidance,  through  the 
tht-oreticians  and  itrdctitioners  who  gi\e  it  \inee,  ha?>  eoutinUfd  to  assert  that 
a  major  thrust  of  guidance  i.s  to  onlianie  .students*  fu-edoin  of  cltuiLC.  In  this 
regani,  however,  It  is  not  siihidy  free  choice  for  its  own  .Mike,  hut  informed 
fri.e  choice.  Tliij>  nieaus  that  a  student  niUat^^be  freo  to  chijo.se  a  curriculum 
tliat  will  >f»i:t  ser\e  his  own  desires,  nceiU,  and  values  -wUute\LT  that  curnc- 
x^iin  :v,v.r  bo.  »  '    .  < 

The  factors  of  free  and  informed  choice  whidi  are  t\\tfinsic  to  the  individual 
witlu^n  eilunitiunal  >ettlngft  find  e.\i^rc.ssion  in  coiile.vtiial  and  is  .'^oci.il  ppriujs- 
>i\eness.  Contextual  pi■ri^^^^^i\eness  ks  auinifo>tnl  iu  iM^th  the  a\aihibilit.\  of  cur- 
rli'iila  that  an-  respon.she  to  tho  needs  of  students  and  rele\ant  to  where  any 
studiat  i.>  hi  hi^s  H*arih  for  a  larger  content  of  pui'iMi^e.  In  addition*  ho\ve\er, 
free  iUt>ii'e  of  currii-ulum,  or  free  choice  of  Nocativnul  oi)tiou.^  can  exist  only 
when  the  srfv,hii  oiiuct.ure,  teachers,  i)arents.  the  (Community  at  large,  a.s« 
tribes  etiiial  \aluu  to  thu  differential  options  a\ailable  to  the  .student  isoeial 
pornilssiveno.ss). 

r  In  addrcNsIn^  hini^elf  to  the  den^ocratic  anttHvdonls  of  il/S». Vocational  Edut.i- 
tional  Art  of  lOO**].  .Senator  AA'ajne  Morse  of  Oregon  made  the  following 
ohKor vat  ions:  ^  « 

•*It  is  in  keeping  with  the  American  traainou  that  the  many  tasks  of  the 
world  of  Work  are/c(Uall.*  lo.poiuiiit— that  the  man  who  works  wilh  his  hand.', 
^should  he  just  as  \\(dl  trained,  havt?  juat  as  many  uppoUunilies,  be  just  as  re- 
ft^     '  •  . 
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^''^^'^^    ^  Keeping  with  tiie  democratic 

w  nni^^  i^f??^'       ^",^1  '1^^*""!'  "^•^'^'-^^  education  and  train- 

TKH^      to  develop  to  high  highest  potentiah"  (14) 

\s  me  such  statements  are  typically  greeted  with  varying  gestures  of  affirraa- 
■  tion  from  the  various  publics  concerned,  the  translation  to  effective  action  of 
tli(*  va  ue  sets  involved  is  less  obvious.  Only  as  there  exi}<ts  psychoj^ocinl  support 
of  stmlcnt  choices  ranging  across  tlio  occnp.Uioual  .spuotruiu  and  cnrricular  path- 
YLff*^-^*^^^     provide  preparation  fur  \\iat-raiigiug  uccupatiuiinl  oppoitiuuties 
combine  with  actions  to  increase  freedoni  uf  choice 

responsibilities  of  guidance  programs  and  of  cunni,eIors? 
i         ^^.^^^^^  cc^utiune  to  be  in  a  quandary  about  their  responsibilities 
ni  I  r^?^^^"  \^  generated  by  the  social  envirunmeut  of  students  and  re- 

*  vk^iTl  support  for  or  vahies  applii-d  t.>  various  curncular  or 
\0(;fttional  chpife/[lo,,rart  III].  The  principal  profesi,ional  source  [1,  pp.  100- 
10^]  for  s;i^  (yM«»'>us  recommends  some  thirty -se\  en  or  more  functions  which 

•  thLrrr!'\i^,^^^  ?''  f  ^"^.'^  ir^^""  or  cause  to  he  performed.  At  ieast  half -of 
;M  described  as  -chance  ageJif '  functions  in  which  the  expec- 
tation IS  that  the  school  comiseior  should  be  h]  contact  with  the  significant  others 
of  the  students  environment:  teachers,  adniinistnitoTs,  othej  pnpii  pereonuet 
services  specialists,  parents,  representatives  of  conimunity  referral  ageucies  Yet 
at  least  one  recent  study  [6]  suggests  that  these  are  precisely  the  fuhctions  which 
f;^''ni7^1>"f  areiiot  perfonning,  causing  to  be  performed,  or  for  icl?  1  ev 
ar^  not  receiving  prerlaration.  The  major  emphasis  of  cimnselo^  practice  and  prep- 
"."S^aiirS^  ^^^^  oiie.to.one  rehitionsliip  between  couiiseiirs  and 

.  "'^uiiselces  rather  than  counselor  involvement  with  the  social  environment  in 
schools  and  cpmmunities  whidi  contribute  to  value  rigidity,  stereotype,  and  uii- 
realisuc  expectations  or  demands  upon  students. 

JTiiat  this  disparity  between  what  is  and  ^vhat  must  occur  should  be  given 

report  of  seven  conferences  sponsored  bv  the  r.«.  Omcc*  of  Education,  each  of 
which  \vas  devoted  in  some  manner  to  the  vocational  aspects  of  guidance.  One 
quote  will  suffice  to  make  the  point:  *  <      i.  bmu^oitu  unt 

w*^^^  ^^^""^^^      Change".  Consequently,  counselors  and  guidance 

workers  must,  be  prepared  to  serve  as  educational  leaders,  reformer,  ag^ts  of 
ohaugP.  This  change  requires  that  counselors  be  more  than  test  tech niSs  and 
interviewing  specialists;  and  thus,  in  counselor  education  progt^m^ tl c^^^^^^^^ 
be  providod,courscs  not  only  in'changes  in  the  meaning  of  wori;,  but  also  cour^^^^^ 
about  change  as  a  process.  The  counselor  of  tlij?  future  will  likelv  sene  as  a 
social  catalyst  interacting  in  a^wo-person  fclati^msliip  with  the  couilselec  llvt 
S  t^on.^.^h'i^h  ^   n  t  "  facilitator  of  the  environ  mental  ami  liuinan  con' 

inlf  V  "  ^>  promote  the  counselecs  total  psychological  develop. 

-  wnfl"""  ^n""^^  vocationoTtUwelopment.  as  well  as  a  strong  sense  of  self, 
identity  with  which  he  can  cope  ^ith  change.  Tims,  the  conference  particlnauts 
S  "'^1  counselor  to  he  active,  to  assume  a  positive  ofTense,  to  be  mo^^^^^^^^^ 

^,   mitted  and  willing  to  fight  for  what  li(i  considers  correct"  foj 
^nJj^  inore  pragmatic  term^,  it  would  appear  that  counselors  jnnst  be  oriented  to 
1         ^^^^r  ^^'^'V^  P^"^^'''  ^"^^^^^      action  is.  If  counselors  have  Tina  ml  a  to 
to  ho  p  youngsters  sort  out  and  cope  with  the  demands  upon  them,  then  coun"e  or^ 

ste^  nr^J^^no?^^^^^^^^^  ^'i         "Jf.^^i,"^''  "'^^'"^  unrealistic  demand  upo  m^ 
nf  H.n/^^?   ^"^"^^'^       ''"i:^  "l"^^'  Others-teachers,  parents,  einplovers-  o  look 
'    cL^b^^^^liS ?i!  CreToSu  wayl.  ^^^^^^^  attltudes\v{iich 

As  n  part  of  this  process,  school  counselors  must  brins  their  lnsiKht<!  about  the 
needs  Of  ohliaren  to  bear  upon  developing  educational  programs  T^^ 
mul  Inflcxlhllltj-  of  certain  training  durations  and  specilled  trah.lng  expSco^ 

"""■'^  to  the  n««a»  „r  particular  groiXof  stu' 

(leuts.  Edncat  onal  programs  must  be  created  to  match  the  needs  ami  cha?ac. 

in  continuous  efforts  to  counteract  the  of  ten  j^en  ^sh  e  t^rnl 
cney  to  fit  and  force  students  Into  existing  progrmns.  Vocational  educators  a  d 
school  counselors  must  uork  In  harmony  to  determine  what  students  intenVfbr 
♦hernselves  and  what  kind  nf  vocational  preparation  Is  approprlnto  ^r  ,  Afferent 

^Ilii^V.^  r"  *'''^ \»^«t'»nnl  development,  better  Intonnatlon  nn  st  he^en- 
oratod  about  yihom  and  under  what  conditions  this  is  true.  Campbell  f'n  has 
recontlr  reported  data  which  suggest  that  how  guidance  counselors  and  others 
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perceive  the  needs  of  students  and  the  services  they  require  is  not  necessarily 
cousrueut  with  how  students  view  the  same  Issues. 

Se  observations  furtlier  suggest  that  school  counselors  must  be  aware  that 
thi- fannot  do  the  job  alone.  A  guldnuce- counselor  and  a  guidance  program, 
lire  not  necessarily  synonymous  phrases.  Counselors  w  th  their  sJviUs  in  grow 
dynamics,  interpersonal  relations,  perceptions  of  organ  c  interaetlcms  mus  roc- 
osmo  M.0  ueces^itj-  and  the  opportunity  to  «ork  with  others  in  achieving  mutual 


oBjecti^es, 


FREE  AND  l.NTOBMED  CHOICEt    LNTEBSAL  CONCOMITANTS 

In  maw  instances,  what  guidances  counselors  do  and  what  theoreticians  suggest 
the"  SoTeems  to  assume  that  nnquallfled  freedom  of  choice  is  pernn  ted  and 
suDporteS  by  the  environments  in  which  students  And  themselves,  and  that  indi- 
vidual choice-making  Is  predicated  on  logical,  rational,  and  continuing  bascU  But. 
it  "  obvious  tlmt,  in  addition  to  contextual  aud  snoial  permissiveness,  another 
major  aspect  of  freedom  of  choice  lies  within  the  individual  himself. 

Choice'umklng  is  often  more.PsyUiologrcal  thanjoglcal  and  nnis  be  examined 
in  this  coi»te.Nt  'I'he  emphasis  In  some  current  theories  of  vocational  develop- 
ment that  vocational  beliavior  Is  continuous,  uninterrupted,  and  progressive  has 
been  accepted  as  a  truism  applicable  to  every  person.  There  is  nbimdant  evi- 
Se  that  this  if5  too  shnplistic  an  approjiclUo  bq  all  embracing  [111  One  cannot 
gonernlize  .fr"""  "'e  houiogeneous  sample^  on  >vhlcli  niany  tl'eoretical  comi)0- 
uents  Imve  been  vaUdated  to  the  heterogeneous  iwpulatlons  w  Uch  are.  In  fact, 
rcalitv.  Certainly,  the  disadvantaged  segments  of  our  population  cannot  be 
<lescribC(l  as,  moving  toward  -vocatlor.al  ^'"t"!""/  «0|'t'""°''f'/""°""';;'"^^^ 
Rather,  thev^  seem  to  be  described  more  udcquately  as  In  varying  states  of  dls.- 
cont  in  ity  delav,  or  impairment  with,  in  frequent  instances,  he  only  reference 
for  deSi  making.  Immediate  gratincatlon.  The  social  and  Individual  factoi-s 
contrlbutinK  to  these  plienomena  are  variously  intermi.Ned.  ,  ,  ^,  , 
Tom  an  existential  frame  of  refereaee,  Simons  [IC]  1ms  contended  tl"it  voca- 
tioinl  choice  is  ultiinately  a  result  of  an  array  of  decisions  leading  to  sclf-object.- 
Son  It  istt l  ese  seq.ieutial  decisions  which  give  the  indivklua  ^I'o  option 
of  stAuding  out  as  fully  responsible  before  his  fellow  man,  of  behig  objectified,  or 
of  tSmingito  certain  stereotypes  which  permit  him  o  escape  the  painful 
i.roee"3  of  hav  ng  others  see  him  as  lie  really  is.  Hence,  it  is  the  ego  strength 
K  one  hnl  is  and  commits  to  these  decisions  that  ultima  e  y  onnlnes 
w  other  or  not  he  is  going  to  spend  his  life  in  dynamically  realizing  his  poten-  - 
Sal  o"spend  t  in  he  frustration  of  lighting  his  own  Innate  drive  toward  ful- 
•  «lhn out.  lins  Is  the  stuff  of  ^rhich  vocational  maturity  and  peponality  s  made^ 
It  Is  criUcal  that  individual  choices  to  commit  oneself  or  not- to  cojnmit  oneself 
to  each  of  tlie  (feclslons  demanded  of  him  be  informed  choices,  but  informed 

"'Si^^sVhXsnSed -four  variables  of  relevance  here  which  encompass 
self  and  society-,  the  self,  the  selE-concepl,  the.occupational  persona,  and  oeeii- 
imtlona  ro?rexpectation.  The  initial  emphasis  for  the  counselor  i»  «  ;V'>'^ 
with  the  counsclee  relates  ta  creating  desired  congruence  between  the  se  f  and 
the  self-concept.  l/n'ess  the  actual  strengths,  the  skills,  the  potential  of  the  seK 
are  reflected  In  the  self-coubopt.  the  self-picture,  the  labels  by  which  one  dc- 
"(■rlbe  "himself  aiut  by  which  lie  guides  his  behavior,  part  of  the  self  is  denied. 
I ,  add!  ion:  the  fit  between  the  self-concept  and  the  occupational  persona,  he 
vocational  mask  which  society  will  permit  him  to  wear  or  which  the  Individ  ml 
will  displarci^^^  partial.  And,  finally,  to  maximize  the  fit  between  the 

occ  ipatlona  (or  'tiur^Icula)  persona  and  the  self-concept  requires  a  c  ear  pre.<.e,.- 
taUon  Of  occiipatjonal  (or  curricula)  role  e-xpcctatlous.  Thus  to  dlniinish  Uie 
»n)  l^^e^<-°"  he  the  public  worlds  of  the  Individual,  comiselors  must 

a  d  the"OTii  t6  develop  and  accept  an  integrated  and  adequate  P'ctnre  of 
hli use  f  a^  well  Is  au  accurate  picture  of  the  psyehosoclal  dimensions  of  the 
eiivi^^^^^^  stretcli  before  him.  He  must  be  provided  continu- 

?nff  onnSiitles  in  the  protected  context  which  is  guidance  to  figuratively  or 
.  uLX  p  Set  1  n  etc  1^  or  actual  environmental  options,  te.^ 

tl  e  nrohable  outco&ies,  (iml  refine  his  sensitivity  both  to  Hk  self  and  the  reqnirc- 
meuKik^  c^^^^^^^^  Svch  an  exnectntlon  assuiues  the  need  for  accurate 

a"fd  relevaVit  inJmation  al;iout  the  parameters  of  self  and  society  as  well  as 
effeetlve  media  by  which  such  data  can  be  internalized  and  accommodated.  If 


'*uiiL*  behaves  as  une  iiercuiycb**  [17],  then  counselors  must  assist  in  creating 
condltiuu^i  by  uhich  the  iiiilivldunl  percei\jei»  buth  the  self  and  the  9ptions  open 
to  liim  accuratelj.  lufurmatiun  iutrocluced  as  part  of  tliese  conditions  acquires 
significance  only  to  the  decree  that  it  is  perceived  as  personally  relevant. 
,  If  Luchin's  Primacy^  Affect  [12]  is  a  valid  premise—that  the  information 
which  is  obtained  firat  carries  the  most  weight  in  the  ultimate  decision— sig- 
iilfKautly  more  attention  must  b,c  couceihrated  at  the  elementary  school  in 
tcxiijs  of  attitude  development,  decision  proeessiag,  sel(a>^areness,  as  well  as 
awareness  of  the  broad  characteristics  and  expectations  of  work.  Increasingly 
fiS»«l  walls  lla^e  been  ejreCted  between  the  pre-adolescent  or  the  adolescent  and 
the  vocntional  niches  or  educational  options  to  which^they  must  relate.  In  far 
too  laany  instances,  large  segments  of  our  student  population — thosc^from  the 
culture  of  poverty  and  others— have  no  systematic  models  to  which  to  relate 
or^  pbjchological  support  for  the  quest  for  behavior  which  is  personally  and^ 
ijocially  ic-levant  These  conditions  o^cur  at  a  .time  when  attitude  formation 
13  ui  its  seed  stages.  Consequently,  the  total  educational  pi*ocess  must  support 
and  reinforce  those  experiences  which  Mil  generate  attitudes  and  self-accept- 
uiii.e  uUiUuitely  ba^  ing  a  vocation  niauifestation.  Vocational  values  and  attitudes 
need  attention  prior  to  skill  consideration.  The  integration  of  vocational  values, 
attitudes  and  facts,  as  ^^  ell  as  tlie  relationship  between  academic  content  and 
uci  upation:i  integral  to  eurriculum  development  i;>  a  priority  concern.  Students 
must  be  helped  to  relate,  in  an  instrumental  way,  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
clu^sroom  to  the  expectations  of  varying  work  contexts.  Teachers  must  be  made 
'  .st4i.-aive  to  the  fiict  that  their  attitudes  towatd  work  at  various  levels  make 
a  ^is'Uihcaiit  imimct  on  the  attitudes  oi  suidents  jis  they  develop  perceptions  of 
wiivk.  It  i.s  in  these  ways  that  guidance  program  objectives  must  interface  and 
infuse  that  which  takes  place  ia  contexts  outside  of  the  guidance  office. 

\uuitional  maturity  is  by  delinltlon,  the  synthesis  of  the  acquisition  of  skills 
.  Uiid  v.\periences  on  ^^hlcll  such  maturity  is  based.  Unless  youngsters  areiirovlded 
^J;c»tvlllatically  the  awareness  and  the  opportunities  to  intemalize  decision- 
liiakiiig  as  a  process,  to  experience  deci>iun.%  to  understand  consequences  and 
rf>iM*ii>ibilltitr3  attendant  to  choice,  to  attune  themselves  to  themselves  as  related 
lo  ciu*ic-cs,  to  undcLCStand  that  ^ocatioIlal  choices  luue  educational  implications 
as  personal  imx>lications,  the  acquisition  of  vocational  maturity  will  be 
a  tiial  and  error  process*  less  than  maximum  outcomes.  As  a  result,  compro- 
ia'ii'S'i^e  guidance  programs  spanning  kindergarten  throng)!  at  least  the  twelfth 
iirude  must  be  articulated  in  -Avajs  which  are  relevant  to  the  developmental 
characteristics  of  students  anS  to  the  questions  that  students  are  concerned 
about,  rather  than  what  we  presume  they  are  concerned  about. 

There  are  those -^mong .us  who  would  say  such  emphasis  on  the  self  and  the 
>eif -concept  or  on^the  early  precursors  of  vocational  maturity  are  unnecessary 
bec-uuse  children  at  these  aget;  are  In  the  fantasy  stage  of  ciireer  development 
Xhey  are,  thus,  unable  to  make  realistic  choices  untH  jjcniur  high  school  or  later. 

is  tJTue  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  Grlbbons  and  Lohnes^  [4]  have  recently 
.shw\Mi  that  It  is  not  true  for  alK  Soine  inipoitant  degree  of  vocational  maturity 
*early  in  the  eighth  grade  is  a  reality  for  many  of  the  subjects  of  their  resear^ph. 
riic-  assumption  is  that  such  vocatlona?  maturity  is  also  present  even  earlier 
than  t)ii>  eighth  grade  among  other  students!  McDaniels  [13]  has  recently  stated. 
XoutK  are  not  too  young  to  choose,  only  too  poorly  prepared  to  make  choices." 
llie  pvint  would  appear  to  be  that  \ocatloiial  ntiiturity  cannot  be  left  to  happen- 
stance, nor  is  premature  early  closure  of  t)ccupational  choice  desirable;'  but  » 
avoidance  of  these  two  possibilities*  reqidres  of  coun&elors  assessment  of  indh  Id* 
ual  status  ^^lth  ^-egard  to  vocational  ntaturlty  and  of  the  experiences  necessary 
t    to  such  attainment. 

Of 


There  are  two  other  signincaiit  and  Interrolatid  concerns  which  need  brief 
identifteation  lier<\  If  school  counselors  are  to  intervene  in  and  facilitate  the 
deciMon-nmklng  of  youngsters,  their  activities  cannot  be  directed  to  dichotomons 
or  arbitrarily  iioniogeneou^  oiitcoiofn ,  College  admissions  per  8C  op*vocational 
education  twr  se,  Uatber,  counj^ulor  t-fforls  iiiU.st  be  directed  to  effective  individual 
dwismn-niaklng,  tbe  con.sldered  outcome  of  which  might  be  college  preparation, 
vocational  education,  :ioiae  mix  ot  each,  or  neither.  If  the  outcomes  of  individual 
deciMon-niaking  are  ai^bitrarily  polarized  ^^ithout  inaintalning  a  perspective  on 
52-015 — 75— vol.  2  15 
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tlie  broiitler  goals  to  ^\hkll  gnlUunce  btrategici*  Iau^t  W  related,  one  .set  of 
in»pt»diu»fnt4}  cau  be  subhtitutfd  tVr  auutla-r  aial  a  ^een^l>ha^i.^  uf  cuua;iilor 
behavior  treated  without  reauhlui;  ceatial  ibjjae.N.  Of  rtle^aI^ce  here  liy  Xlt  tHi>- 
cu^biuu  b}  Kiaiball  of  iiniK>rtaiit  iUMii^ttiouj>  betssem  protubb  aiul  cla^bitUatiou* 

This  differeace  can  be  iihibtrated  l»j  couiparhig  tbu  collector,  who  i>ccki5  to 
cla.sbift  and  arrange  tbo  j<i»fciuiejis  be  ba.->  g«itbcreil  uitder  buuie  <^  pnut  i  ?cbeaie 
of  cla.SMflcation,  with  tbe  ecijlogist,  \\\iu  attcuiift.^  ti^  obber\e  a'ud  eXiil.iUi  the 
buccebblon  uf  iilaiit  or  auinml  t^pe^  iiUder  cotnlitiou.s  of.au  viiibt.ible  en\ irouiittut. 
The  latter  is  concerned  with  pruce6.s,  lie  abUs  quebtions  abuat  the  natiiie  of 
change  under  curtain  ciaulltiuns.  The  classical  taxuuondst  *i  collecti»r  and 
cla.ss>ifler,  cuncerned  exchibivelj  with  tbe  n<itnre  of  thlngis.  Ilib  api^roaiii  can 
lead  us  no  further  than  static  formiilatipn.  [10,  p.  Ii4] 

Relateil  to  buch  i>otential  iH;larization  is  tbe  a.s5>uini>tioii  that  studeufci  for 
whom  college  preparation  ij,  a  priaiarj  eilacatioual  iiiotl\ntion  and  1!K^^e  for 
whom  college  preparation  is  aii  cduauional  motivation  are  ciearlj  bouio- 
guueousj  gruinis  of  ^uuiigNters.  Altbougli  xe^earch  liudlags  do  indicate  that  the 
latter  ga>up  and  their  adult  octuimtioiuil  couiiteriMirt.>  uux^  be  characterized  to  a 
higher  degree  i>)  deHciencj  in  verbal  ijkill.s,  research  al.^o  lndicatt*s  that  tliere  is 
bigh*ovoriap  an»ong  these  s(tudeatt>  in  verbal  ai>  well  ac*  non-verbal  i>kili>,  bvcio- 
ecuuomic  btatusj,  scholastic  ability',  and  an  arra>  of  oU»er  descriptoi^  [3,  p.  G; 
7,  p.  5 ,  i<f  p.  liSf ,  10, :!()].  U;iiseiiuenti>,  if  one  can  a.^sunie  that  one  of  Uie  major 
citanieterl>ticii  svbich  differentiate  .vunngNtert.  acroft:»  cluster*  of  descni^torb  is 
educational  motivations,  then  itmuht  he  further  a.>sunied  that  it  iij  these  iautl\a- 
tiuas  vvhlcii  gnidancv  iwrijOnni^  uia.>t  ulenfifj  and  nourish.  Iloyt  in  bib  work 
wirh  bpcemltj  Unenteil  students  iia.>  idtntilietl  one  cla5.ter  of  students,  for  vvljotn 
vocjuionai  tHluciition  is  the  priniatt  motivation,  hut  there  are  others  who  have 
teraanai  eduefUionai  niotivatioa  or  motivatiiai  which  Uoi-s  not  include  l^acca- 
laureate  preimnitiouy  and  vocatioiwl  eductitiun  i»  al^o  indicatcnl  as  a  iKfssible 
and  important  ciiolce  option.  Kach  of  these  iudiv  idualj>  uuuvt  he  supi?"rtv.l  in  his 
quei^t  for  his  goahs  and  flexildc  nhicationai  prugrama  designed  to  meet  the  i.cids 
bj'  which  sucir motivation's  are  (lefiiietl.  ,    > ,  . 


Tlie  concerns  expressed  in  this  paper  do  not  relate"* sol eljr  to  the  Uiattvr  of 
seasiuzing  ^cuool  ctnmselo'rs  to^peciftc  aspect-s  of  ViH;a{iunal  education  (althvugh 
tills  is  an  inti>ortaut  matter) »  but  to  a  fraiuv  of  referenu  abuut  the  factoid,  in- 
ternal and  external  to  the  iiidividual,  whUii  «ittuul  tliC  choicemaking  prm-tss. 
^  It  Is  only  as  scho<>i,counseU>rj>  can  help  ludividuala  and  v^'  ^»'"iuucnl.s  resiiuial  to 
-  the  heterogeneit.v  of  student  cfiaracteriaties  aad  ua»lIv4itiont>  in  wa.v.s  othir  than 
applying  arbitrary  labels  or  restrictive  value  heilarcllie^  that  the  pivniise  of  fiee 
ami  informed  cholco  ci\n  become  iTuliiy. 
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Carkkk  EnucATmN  .\nd  thk  School  Counselob 

T\}c  Impllcntions  raTiiating  from  career  education  pronii>e  to  affcxt  in  >ignifl- 
caiit  ways  the  direction  and  the  substance  of  American  edncnti*.;.  r,cn  as  of 
.uoh  ynb.systenis  as  guidance.  Both  the  piirposes  and  the  proces^he.s  of  education 
and  ofgxddance  are  nndergoii.ig,  ho\\e\er  rtUl»tl>,  a  reallgnnuMit  a.s  a  u-i-ult  u£  the 
rhetoric,  model  building,  and  legistatioiupertine.it  to  career  odncation. 

AS  the  images  and  exi)ectations  repre.^t  nt(;d  by  thojjo  activitits  are  being  dif- 
fused through  differojjit  educational  kwl.sund  .st-ttiug.s,  new  mixlels  of  educatioiiaj 
structure  aiid^  curricula  are  surfacing,  po>sible  linKago  bet^ten  fechooi  pefMmnt'i 
and  their  counterparts  in  industry  or  the  couminnity  are  beinjj  forged,  and 
classic  assumptions  about  the' pnrpo>oj>  of  liotli  gi-noral  and  \ucatiolial  t-ducation- 
are  being  challenged  (Ilerr.  1072K  In  shor^  thore  i?.  .uiderwuy'a  period  of  t  om- 
IJrchen.she  redrflnition  of  tducatiiinal  intwit  and  nvspoiKse  \^ith  ivgard  to  the 
ncrds.of  yonng  people  today.  ^ 

As  part  of  the  wiBratlonal  scene,  the  gt/als  and  proi-esses  of  prnidantp  are  under- 
going the  same JifmUof  somtiny  and  ai^.^cssnti-nf  as  Uu'  broader  context  of  whidi 
it  is  n  part.  In*tj}fif  guidance  is  an  Integral  part  of  education  rather  than  an 
entity  simply  honsetl  in  the  scIuhpI  wltlioul  any  tlin'ct  rehUiou  to  its  e<lucatloual 
mISvSlniu  its  role  must  alteras  the  larger  context  changes. 

Given  the  f.bv/,\  jljservations.  the  it  niainder  of  this  e.ssay  will  anal,v;?e  briefly 
some  ^of  the  implications  ft>r  guidanre  which  <*jtn  be  I'.xp'ected  to  result  from 
current  interpretation  ofcnreer  edncatitm.  Tlic.^'  will  be  o<aisi(h»re(l  ia  t.nns  of 
focus  (objectives),  time  frame,  remediation  or  stimulation  ami  process  Kooper- 
ative  activity), 

FOOUS 

School  counselors  hnve  trmlilioiially  bcoii  m-cii  as  th*^  "injor  facilitators  of  tlie 
guidance  process.  i:owe\er,  tiny  ba\t'  hLstoricnUy  experienced  dinicnlty  in  artic- 
Hlatinir  what  its  purpo.si  s  are.  Thi.-.  tllOK  ult.\  ba->  been  expres.Hed  ia  resurgent  con- 
cerns for  nde  and  fundlcn  btudles  of  some  solution  to  role  identity  crises. 
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A  i»artlal  mi>uu  toi  tuuii.scUr  rule  iliflicultle&  robidos  in  a  lack  uf  conceptual 
strutturu  from  wlnOi  functions  can  be  tluri\ed.  In  paitial  yupifurt  of  such  a 
lO  liuthobiMa  Sliaw  b  Ui>OS)  cunteiitlun  that  one  frequently  finGa  in  descriptions 
uC  iiuiilauce  aei  vicea  ur  uoun&eUng  prugnims  biini>le  in^tuturies  uf  what  will  be 
done  ie.g.  indhidual  coun&tUng,  teliting,  group  work)  rather. than  a  rationale 
e.\pre^^ing  why  an.sthinij  ia^tu  be  dune  ur  the  btndent  Uhavlor  which  is  tu  result 
as  u  fulietiun  uf  uh«ite\er  is  done.  Thub,  t^eai  ^tat<.lutl^t^>  of  ubjecthes  tu  guide 
couLacior  perfurmance  are  frenncntly  lulbftlng.  Hlmw  hai>  further  maintained,  as 
ha\e  uther  ubberverb,  that  when  guidance  ulijecti\ec;  aie  ;5tateil  .they  froijucntly 
arc  Kii:>t  in  such  giubal  teriub  (,e.g,  to  a^sbibt  stndentii  tu  be  liaj)i>y,  iiucceobful,  or 
matijvtti  that  they  cannut  be  operatlunalj/ed  nur  do  thtj  represent  areai>  whieh 
call  upon  skills  or  comi)6tencies  unique  to  theco\ins(»lor. 

Xjler  p.  21)  .^eents  to  echo  this  general  concern  for  lack  of  rationale 

w  lieu  ^l»e  atiites  tliat.  '  PeihapJi  more  than  it  needb  an.:?\\envat  tliU  juacture^uun-. 
i<eling  research  needs  ue\y  qucbtiunir— questioUa  nut  al»ui,t  r.I.iit  counselors  do 
but  abuut  the  develupiiicntal  pruecsa  the>  are  utttiupting  tu  prumute."  She  goes 
uir  tu  ar^iue  that  the  dummanl  personality  thLH>ries  which  uuUergird  cuuni>elor  , 
belunlur  du  nut  deal  effcM.U\el.\  with  cuun>eling  for  choice  or  fur  considering  the 
^lue^tivn  .  What  might  this  persun  du?  However,  these  .ue  the  emphases  inherent 
hx  ciireer  cnlucatiuu,  and  counselurs,  if  tluy  are  tu  be  integral  aspects  of  it,  must 
lind  conceptual  structuri>s  by  which  to  orient  themselves. 

It  can  be  maintained  that  the  approiuhes  comprising  career  development 
llu-.>r,\  imivide  a  fruni'ewurk  and  tiiC  substance  tu  tie  the  definltiuu  uf  guidance  tu 
a  fucu>  im  indh  idual  deci.Mun  making;.  Huw*e\er,  making  such  a  stateuieut  hi  no 
wjiy  \nlidates  it«>  aeenraey  mdess  such  a  fociit.  can  be  reflecfojl  in  uJUcctlves 
^\h*leh  ure  precise  enuugh  to  identif^\  the  unique  cuntributiun  of  school  cuuusclors 
to  their  attainment.  Gi\en  the  current  activities  uf  nian.\  autliurs  and  projects 
throwghunt  t4u*  nation,  it  is  possible  tu  he  optlnii.^tic  alKMit  such  pusslbillties. 

If  tlie  faeiMtiition  uf  indi\idual  decisiun  mnking  is  to  beconie  a  major  focus 
of  .srhuol  counselor  beha\|or  it  is  also  Impurtant  to  cunsider  the  time  frame  tu 
which  guidance  activities  must  respond. 

TlME-Flt.VMC 

As  knowledge  alul  th^^^r;.  pertinejit  to  career  di'\elupiuent  have  unfoKhd  ui  the 
past  decade,  une  of  .the  axluins  which  has  gaineil  agreeua-nt  is  that  decision 
malving  Is  a  prueess  which  has  a  longitndijial  i-haraeter.  It  Hnds  its  root.>  in  earlj 
chiidh'uod  and  extends  thronghuut  oJies  life.  ludceih  it  i.-^  becoming  e\ia(Mit  tliat 
life  at  all  levels  can  be  analyzed  in  cernis  uf  the  .^eun^'**'^''''^  of  deu.sious  A\hich  it 
requires  the  indi\idual  to  nuike.  Tlins,  a  conception  of  dc\ eh»iinieutal  tu^l:.^  which 
descriiies  the  sequential  autecedent^  uf  Increasingly  tuuiplex 'hi  ha\ i.ir  appears 
to  ha\e  as  much  validity  la  career  (le\elopinent  as  in  persuaalit.v  or  psychomotor 
development  (Ilerr  and  Cranie?,  lt>72).  AVhlle  the  oxploratory  periods  of  ado- 
lescence and  young  adiftthu(Hl  are  frequently  emphasiAd  in  di.scu.ssions  of  candor 
(icvelopment,  affects  upon  this  set  of  behavii»r  do  not  beglu  and  eiul  at  these 
pcnods.  Every  individual  has  a  cnnnilatlve  hlstury  which  tuntiancs  to  express 
It.^elf  In  present  behavior  and  In  one's  orientation  to  the  future. 

In  the  terms  that  have  been  discussed  here,  dcilslon  mnUIng  is  a  j  imio^s  whlt^h 
stamN  together  with  self-deilultlon.  Current  t)io<>«iUcal  pirspecthciie-s  alsu  ^^iig- 
gest  that  how  man  views  himself  and  his  choice  p3ssiIdlitios  are  lo^n  ued  cliar- 
acteristics  based  upon  the  accuracy  and  scope  oji  the  information  uik  lias  abi  ut  , 
tho  self^  environmental  upi»ortnnltie.s,  planning,  ways  uf  pnparing  nncsolf  for 
what  ho  chooses,  and  ways  of  exc^cntlng  what  oao  has  iJaniicd.  Obviously,  the 
tuformatUai  reqiiireinentti  and  the  way  au  indhidual  deals  with  infuniiatiuu  vj  ill 
varv  from  educational  level  to  educational  level. 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  nature  of  career  ib«velopment  U  such  that  Us  char- 
acter and  focus  changes  at  diifereut  educntitmal  lovih-..  ThU  Is  true  hecauso  the 
•  areas  of  concern  which  children  ard  adolescoH^^^  wuiKiufi:  through  or  about 
which  they  are  principally  eoueerned  change^  with  diifuivnt  au'onologi^  A  period  , 
U'his  is  oif  course,  a  global  matter  which  becomes  mure  ctmiplex  when  one  adds 
rofiiieinontH  to  these  areas  ba^ed  upon  racial,  sexual,  socinooonomie,  or  other 
Dor^oual  history  variables.  The  point  Is,  howeVer,  that  In  response  to  thesa chang- 
ing* emimases  ui  career  development,  guidance  efforts  and  pnri)oses  can  ))e  deUned 
diSerently  at  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  levels. 

Because  children's  career  davelopment  needs  are  Uliferent  from  those  of 
adolescents  or  adults,  one  can  relate  differences  In  guiannee  eiforts  to  this  Ion- 
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gitudinal  structure  with  a  greater  .sense  of  purpose  than  ij>  ob\ious  witliuut  .sueh 
an  organizing  structun.'  ^For  exaiupie,  while  tliere  ij>  conaiileraiilc  &>nipathy 
among  the  public  fur  tlie  \ie\vpuhit  that  uounaelors  are  reuuireil  in  the  eluineutnry 
Scho6!,  there  are  significant  ques^tlons,  about  hou  tliey  ihffer  in  function  from 
either  school  psjcholugij>tj>,  ^thuul  social  wurkers,  elumentarj  teachers  or  elcnien- 
\tary  princfpals.  Other  iiuestions  cuiicorn  whether  they  should  be  hiretl  on  the 
basis  ot^AU  itinerant  .-tutus  anuaig  builtlin^s  or  teachers  of  if  they  ha\e  a  loie  to 
play  as  a  part  of  the  staff  or  MiJccUic  element  ati  swhuol^.  Shu  liar  llue^tiou^  liave 
always  plagued  junior  high  ami  senior  Ui^h  school  i:v»uasch»i^.  la  perunl^;  of 
economic  turmoil,  as  is  currently  the  ca*e,  j>m.ii  uAicstiuns  becoftie  u  c react iiilo. 
Career  education  In  its  iiiatlttitionalizaUon  of  target  de\(*loiiment  has  proxuknl 
both  a  frnniework  and  a  stimulus  to  all  Kroui^s  of  ciUicaUonal  specialists,  int lull- 
ing counselors,  to  Con&IJer  their  i>i»ecific  coutiibntiou*  to  the  iiruccss.  To  do  so, 
however,  requires  ^that  counselors  couaUler  the  ia»phtatioU3  of  guidance  as 
reinedhtTTon  or  ajj  stimulation,  \  ~  

RBMEDIATIOX  OR  STIMUIiATION  , 

Ouldance  from  the  outset  of  its  estajilislwneht  in  the  athoolft  iuis  .ser\ed  prin- 
cipally as  a  remedial  fnactlun.  It  has  been  luuilemcntvHl  t>pAcall>  when  a  iuublem 
has  become  visible  either  to  the  iwrsun  who  exiH:rienc^*d  the  probleni  or  .some 
agent  of  referral  to  the  coiinselor.  Guidance  has  largelj  been  seen  as  s.\  nony^nous 
with  individual  counscUii^  orieuied  to  treathi^i  >oiue  iudisidual  UialadjufjUuent  " 
after  the  fact  In  relatkm  [k,  the  cause  of  the  maladjuatmuit.  iSucli  a  po^jUiou  tan 
be  seehas,a  reactive  one.  ^ 

Career  education  reinforces  another  role  for  guUIance,  a  more  proactive  out — 
that  of  stimulating  the  acuui:>l(io(i  b^^  students  tlu;se  Ingredients  iiertinent  to 
their  individual  career  development.  Unlllie  the  remedial  roie^s  reatriution  of 
guidnace  Impact  to  limited  nmubers  of  any  student  i^uiadatlou,  a  ^tliuulatl^at  rule 
[•••t'-ntidly  jKirmits  guidance  to}ia\e  an  iniiiacton  all  students  without  pretluding 
the  possibility  of  responding  to  student  crises  when  necess^iry. 

Of  obvious  Importance  in  a  stimulation  role  is  c**uuMdoi  identification  at  the 
attitudes,  i^nowledge,  and  skills  which  comprise  detision  uiaKing  nmturit.\^  In 
general  one  can  say  that  the  individual  will  rtniuire  iiifornmtioii  abv.ut  the  ^elf, 
environmental  alternatives,  ami  decision  maVIng  as  a  way  of  meshing  the  two, 
Kach  of  these  empfmijea  can  be  further  di\lded  Into  \ocahjdary,  knowled^ie,  at- 
titudes, and  skills  widch  need  to  be  acquired.  Xo  illustrate  the  point,  ojie.uilght 
use  environmental  alternatives  as  im  e.vam[de.  Tn  tornts  a  l^»arniag  sequk-uce,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  iniliWdaal  to  develop  a  \otubidar>  by  wlitch  to  dilTercutiate 
among  educational,  occupational,  career,  apd  social  alteruAtl\es.  Not  all  of  the , 
differences' betw een  or  among  these  alternatives  will  be  equally  interesting  or^ 
appropriate  to  each  individual,  .thuji  it  will  he  neces^ary  for  ditferont  pei'-ou.s  tp 
aaiulre  fairly  extensive  kaoi\lt^lge  alamt  some  of  them.  Knowing  about  4.upie 
alternatives  must  thi-n  bo  cmisldertal  In  relajtitai.ship  to  attitudes  to^\ard  \\hat 
one  knows.  In  short,  knowledge  and  attitudes  toward  en\  ironmental  alternatives 
must  bo  relatc^l  to  ones  value  sjoteni.  This  latti^r  retiuiies  slvill  in  reiating  t'U- 
vjrunmi'ntal  laformiition  to  self  Informalion  and  applying  it  througluthe  tltmcnts 
Of  choice.  ^ 

These  puiiUs  eouUl  he  pursued  at  length.  But  the  iioiut  here  is  that  a  stiniulatlon 
role  vis  a-vis  career  de\elopnjent  iutrnts  the  need  for  the  ciuiustlur  to  kuow  that 
he  is  dealing  \vlth  euj{nlti\e  and  affei  tlve  ih^montri  uhUh  are  i^uocvpilhle  ta  luodi- 
flcatlonandlea'riiln^i  or  relci^rmng.  that  tuiy  differ  at  diffrn  ..t  edncational  h\el,s, 
that  hahviilual  dlfferentej*  in  ruidines-i  and  stales  of  ac»|ul.>ltIon  require  a  v^iiige 
of  teeh  nil  pies  (^r  e-NlKTii-uce  to  be  a\iiUahii',  and  that  many  peofde  contrlhutf  to 
the  ouh'oincft.w  hh  h  rvM^t.  The  complexity  inhe^'ent  iu  siuh  a  \lew  of  career  dtvel- 
opniont  Indlcate.s  that  ^*iUu^elor^i  cannot  iio  MU-nas  the  only  group  respon.sil  k'  for 
facilitating  or  stimyhitiug  career  diM  lupmeut.  How  can  tlay  contribute? 

TROCESSES  ^ 

Career  cducatluu  by  definition  seeins'^o  represent  a  warrant  for  Increased 
cooperative  ricti\ 1 1>  amou^:  \arious  edutatiunal  iuofes>ionals.  the  school  aiul  the 
home,  and  the  schoid  and  the  loainiuultj.  CUarl^v,  the  schoul  i-ouii^elor  will  have 
to  effect  new  cooperative  relations  with  otiicrs*  At  the  lea^t,  he*  will  have  to 
licuome  more  Invohcu  iu  ijroviding  luiait  to  i.uiricuUun  and  expcriuii'ntal  iiro- 
grams,  iii  aSM.sting  teachers  across  the  sptvtrum.of  general,  \ocatlonal,  and 
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pmctK-al  art8  cut»ri>eii  to  coiiiu-tt  iWit  u<la<,atiuital  gualh  tu  turctr  (k\cl(ipiueiit 
coiiL-ti>t?,  in  ber\iiig  a»  an  a^hiicate  fur  a  broailor  aiid  nturc  llt-xible  raiigt'  uf 
(Hlucutluiirtl  t'M)erU»hceb  tietl  tu  liulisUliiaJ  iifeUs>,.aik^l  In  5ieli*iitg  rupreN^ntatives 
ot  buslue.ss  mil  imUiiTtrj'  tu  identif>  ami  mu^ittr  X\\Kir  rc^suurccb  iii  Huij;.",»rt  uC 
^^caci'er  eiluvatioh.  * 

In  iliscliarglng  the  kinds  uf  re«iMia5)ibilities  iiltittiflwl  alMA^,,  it  L-»  pussllilt  tliat 
'^t  careur  LHliicaiion  lb  a  \etatlt' i'^ii  iiaittttuc-nting  (ira^iaatitall.v  tlif  lil.slorical  intcut 
that  the  ouuiibelur  be  an  apiilit-il  I)flia\ iural  btiLiitibt..a  ilian^t*  agent,  or  d  con- 
science uf  udiieatiunal  pulic^.  Certaial.N,  lie  ij>  l^Llug  tUtuuragtHl  tu  iK  i»art  frmn  tlie 
one-t<hune  niude  aiul  tu  luove  tiAVunl  aUuiitluu  tu  i'nviriinnitnt*il  niuilitlcution  and 
other  L'ili'ctic  \\aji>  b.N^whitli  cAperiencvb  tail  bo  d<i\L'luiJed  tu  faLiUtatt*  btmlt^nt 
gro\vtli.  "  i 

Soma  peu||lc  boliu\e  that  the  counistdur s  vvU*  will  end  with  tlu*  cullaborati\e 
describi'd  above.  iluwuNur,  it  ib  t  (luall.N  iilausjiblv  to  beUe\o  that  cuun^^elors 
will  Slill  liavi'  a  ntW-  ill  hi'liiing  iniUsUluul  studtnU>  b.N  (ifiA Ulin^  tla^ni.an  opjiur 
tunit>  tu  >taud  a^ide  tvvm  thegrouiMUid  pai  titulaii/.t  their  uun  nnuiue  (lalh^  aiul 
tilt*  putt-ntial  out^uniL'b  thvy  reiircbc-nt.  Tbib  btill  nieau  indiNi^ial  and  giuap 
CounbrUiig  as  uvll  as  a  \arii*t>  oi!  furnis  of  nu'uburenii  nt  aetlvUj.  It  iy  llkel,\  tu 
iucliule.  in  the  laUur  instance*  nnich  niua*  Ui^e  at  ttvlaioli/gj  bulb  cuntpiittr  aiul 
iion'cumpntlr  nK'.^liateil. In  aihlitiun.  it  hct-nib  bkelv  that  bthuul  eiaihbehil^  will 
hf*  4uNolvtn1  with  work  .sampling.  Mnndatioa  oaiuatiun,  aial  other  concrete 
a.SbL'.x^nu'iitb  uf  rttudeiit  bt'ha\ior  relaUNe  t»>  tlaii  tleVclopnieutal  prugrebS  touaril 
son ic  sot  of  i^orfonuanco  criteria.  ^  ^ 

Fiually.  it  prolmbl.v  that  the  behuul  umM:jelur'ci  rule  in  career  education  will 
^  nUo  ii4NaI\e.hiin  hea^il)  in  phiemieat,  Eduratiunal  plat^enieut  hab  been  a  large 
part  <»f  the  eoun.M'lor'.s  tntfk  fur  .stveial  decadt'b.  l)i*riug  thlb  periutl.  occupational 
or  Ji)b  i»iaeontont'ba.s  J^ecn  bandied  l>.v  otheifi  in  the  ^thool  if  it  Itab  been  handled 
at  all.  Xuw.  i»oweW'r,  ntan>  pref<.>nre>  are  eon\eri;ing  to  Hupport  the  bcluiol  taking 
n  greater  n'Spouj<ilftlit.>  fur  phieement  of  all  &tudi*nt.>,  wliether  tbe>  leave  before 
or  afier  high  ^etlool  graduation,  and  in  pros  Id  lag  tfunt  couubcl  or  otlier  support  as 
tliej  alteiupt  tu  adjust  to  their  iie.xt  le\el  of  activity.  Dlselmrging  sach  responsi- 
bilities will  re^iulre  tnunseUa-.s  to  a^^^nue  an  taUreiuh  tbru»t  anU  to  work  clusely 
\vith  reliablUtathtu  coan.selor.s  aJid  eniplo.xnu'ut  .mm  \  ices  tounbelors.  In  .soaio 
liistanees,  tlte  coimbelur  will  iikeU  a^ed  to  ntilue  Juti  ih\iU>pna'nt  uppiirtunitie^ 
^either  beeansi*  .soa»o  students  will  need  jtibs  uniquely  tailored  llieu  laar- 
itcterlstlcs  or  fonoducationa I/exploratory  reaHouH. 

SUMM.VRY 

T^i.s  paper  lias  atteniptoil  to  CAtrapolate  iiaplltatl**us  for  tht,^e^Wull  eouuoelor 
wlikh  ^eeui  apiiaivnt  in  current  nunKd.->  uf  e.ireer  edueaiiuu.  Xlivbe  were  itlenUftinl 
ia  Ifoar  areas,  focus,  tla»e;franie,  renunllation  or  btlniulatlon,  aiul  process. 
gptlu'i;  tlio.N  *»upport  optiiuiSjiu  tltat  the  guidance  pnuvs?*  i**  now  S4iu  a**  eeutral 
to  the  ecliuationftj  ndssii»n  and  lautlou  that  toun.sebns  neetl  t»>  ctinsider  i:^>- 
teniat4eally  their  pmfessiunal  nde,  a.-*  well  as  that  of  others.  In  fatilitailng  [Uin 
proce.ss.  In  purtitular.  Hie  potential  of  tareer  de\eIopa4eul  tla'oi'>  ftir  creating 
a  frjtinework  for  conn.velor  action  Is  examyied. 
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Pr.IToR.  Part  Bisection  212, 1  l)elio\estn)iip:ly  ihnt  pa rtJ3. section 
212>btftte  i>n^»;rain  ix'quiienieht.s,  i\inl  the  puqjube.^  exprebs-nl  jn  M'ctlou 
t     211  or  part  B,  outline  tlio  diimn.Mohs  of  career  guldaii^je  niut  couiL^el- 
iti^r  pro^'uin  A\hu  li  ear.  tlelivet,  to  a  inmli  preatiir  numbel*  af  peoi.lc 
than  i<  now  true,  iho  t.\  ])cs  of  uiuler«taiulin;i:b  aiul  fakills  wliich  I  l»a\  o 


suggested  are  pcitiucnt  luut.  !^[^  t  ulkaguert  will  lUal  wlthjlusc  iscc- 
tions  as  well  aij  Mjctluus  162.  lOo,  101,  ami  lOo  aiul  Ihcir  implications 
in-^peeijfiC'detail  m  a  fe\y  moments-  .  — 

Tiio  availability  of  careci  giticlauco  and  ciouiiscling. 

Suoli  skills  and  swdi  bcnict's  a.^  thobo  ontliiu-d  la  Siftlt>n.^  211  and 
212  aic  dcbiffd  by  AmcliLan^  of  dillVicnt  agtb  but  the  fact  that  tliuy 
aro  a\ai!ablo  in  loi>s  than  adequate  Mippl^N  io  atteatid  to  by  u  num- 
ber of  surveys  v'lioli  aix>  wortli  noting. 

Two  dci^ades  ajro,  Jainei)  Conant  (1050)  i-ecomuiended  tlic  provi* 
Sioiift  of  career  guidance,  for  all  pupils  in  a  mapiitude  and  cliaractcr 
wliich  lias  still  not  bei^n  reached  in  mui>t  American  becondary  01 
clenicntarN  bchuols.  Tie  Migfrei>ted  1  conabcloi  (o  2oO  pni*il»;  the  clTec- 
ti\e  ratio  of  couuMilons  to  pnpils  acioy.^  the  ^v^ith'U  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  lOTO's  is?  approxiniately  1  to  450  or  500. 

Indeed,  tlie  lack  of  avaihd)illtv  uf  curcci  guidance  la  Ainciicu  today 
IS  ratlkcr  apparent  on  almost  an;v  count.  In  iOG6,  Kobert  Campbell  aiul 
hi.s  udlcagucb  undertook  a  imtional  btudy  of  tlu.'  present  btatub  of 
guidance  in  pubUc  secondary  cchooL  and  tu  compare  (he  \ie\\  points 
of  mIjouI  adminibtratt>ri>,  connteloi*bj  teachers,  aiul  .students  on  guid- 
ance i.s.Mies.  Some  S.'JS;  Iiigh  schooU  ami  7,000  respoinlcntis  (parents, 
teachers,  students,  aduHni>tratoi's,  counjieloito)  aci oss  the  Nation  were 
included  in  the  stiul).  Among  the  fnuU  of  this  study  were  the 
followin*^:  ,  " 

— Ill  most  instances,  the  couubelor  was  gicatly  overextended  in  at- 
tcnipfing  to  f  ullill  guidance  service  expectations/ 

^ — Counselors  repoited  a  median  latio  i*f  hSi)  .^tiident.^  per  counselor. 

— Senioi'b  who  had  been  in  the  ^ame  school  for  3  or  4  \ear&  reported 
a  median  of  t  individual  counseling  conference:*  for  all  ycacb.  The 
median  length  of  individual  confevencc  -\vos  16  minutes. 

— In  niobt  schools  n,o  one  ai>snmed  the  pilme  resjjonslbiht,^  for  a^siot-^ 
ing  students  I6  decide  upon  ami  enter  \ocational  pro^ramsl. 

— The  scr\  iccb  and  functions  expected  from  the  guidance  programs 
^f^uu-acteriatiealh  weie  far  moi^  than  the  *i:uldancc  htall  could  be  real- 
istically expected  to  provide  with  a\ailable  resources  and  methods. 
^ — Seventy-si.\  percent  of  the  students,  81  percent  of  the  parcntb,  05 
percent  of  priucipals,  and  00  percent  pf  the  teacherb  iu  the  sample 
ranked  "jud  in  choosing  an  occupation"  fir^t  i\b  the  guidance  ser\ico 
which  should  he  provided. 

—  Eight),  four  percent  of  the  parontb  and  80  peiccnt  of  the  stndonts 
in  the  bumple  believed  that  couu^chub  fthould  Iia\e  Ic.-.s  than  300  stu- 
dent s  per  counselor.  ^ 

— Learning  about  the  world  of  woik  and  study  habito  counseling 
"Were  hast  frenuca(l>  checked  a\ailablc  and  most  freinieut\\  checked 
as  needed  by  shnlents.  .«  "  ' 

AKhou^li  81  percent  of  the  student.^  indicated  that  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  reach  publications  about  occupation^,  ^{5  peicent  of 
them  checked  thatNjic  kind  of  joK  infornuition  the)  wanted  and 
needed  was  not  reatlily  a\anable  in  tluir  M-hool.  Six t\  three  percent 
of  the  rural  coniprebensi\e  and  ."0  percent  of  the  rural  general  aca- 
dt  inic  .st  udent^  indii^uted  that  tin)  lijud  not  had  the  ti])puitunity  to  read 
occui)ational  information,  ^^ompaivd  to  10  jicrceut  for  the  four  other 
typos  of  school— urban  or  area  \oeational  technli^al  schools. 

.  > 
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Otlicr  studicb  tcml  to  ruinforcc  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Camp- 
bell findings.  Giiizberg  (ipTl)  in  his.  text,  Career  Guidance,  cites 
calcnlatrons  aboTTL^no  of  the  Nation^s  Largest  school  ^stcms  which 
indicates  tliat  a  student  receives  an  average  of  about  1  hour  per  j  ear  of 
individualized  coTuiseling  in  junior  higli  h^hool  and  2  lioui's  per  a  eai  lu 
,  senior  high  school  making  a  total  of  9  howi^  oyer  the  G-jear  span.  Tliis 
is^a  ratio  of  abou^  9  hours  of  indi^idual  guidance  to  7,200  hour^  of 
instruction  during  the  6-year  period.       •  o         -  ^ 

I  Speaking  again  to  counselor-student  ratios,  David  Armor  found 
in  the  inid-1960  s  that  there  is  a  marlved  v  uriatlun  In  student-counselor- 
ralios  across  geograpliic  rcglpns.  For  instance,  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  tlie  Great  Lakc^  ho  found  a  ratio  of  1  counselor  to  4^1  stu- 
dents as  compared  witli  1  counselor  per  C9j  students  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

In  a  study  of  Pupil  Ser\iccs  for  MassacUusctts  School  by  (Jordan 
Liildle  and  Arthur  KrolU  (1969)  it  was  found  that  counseloi'S  in  sec-, 
^  ondary  schools  appear  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  postdiigli 
school  (^ducatioiial  opportunities  than  of  broad  eryployment  trends 
and  local  employment  oppoitunitics;  and  that  a  counselor  may  ^eo^ 
thp  typical  high  school  student  two  or  three  tilnes  a  year  for  a  30- 
minuto  intemow. 

Jacob  KaulTman  and  his  colleagues  (1967^  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  have  undertaken  t^yo^major  studies  of  vocational  cdu 
cation  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Among  their  findings  were 
that  over  half  the  vocational  students,  but  less  than  one-third  of  those 
who  followed  an  academic  or  general  program,  reported  that  thoj 
had, never  discussed  their  course  choices  with  tt  counselor;  of  those  who 
reported  that  they  had  had  some  formal  guidance,  three-quarters  had 
a  filvorablo  estimate  but  vocational  students  were  less  likely  to  report 
^  iayorably ;  pver  two- thirds  of  the  girls  and  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  boyt»  who  were  planning  to  work  jtfter  high  school  reported  that 
they  had  never  discussed  their  occupational  plans  with  q  guidance 
counselor. 

The  most  re.cent  study  bearing:  on  this  matter  Is  that  conducted  by 
Predigcr,  Eoth,  and  Ifoeth  an(J  published  in  1973  by  the  .\miMi  an 
College  Testing  Program.  This  was.a  nationwide  study  of  student 
career  doAolopincjnt  mvolvi^ig  2S,298  students  in  the  Sth,  9th,  and  11th 
grades  in  107  schools  across  the  countrj'. 

Among  the  findings  were:  ^ 

— ^^fore  than  three-fourths  of  the  11th  grader^  in  the  sample  v.  tiUul 
like  help  with  career  planning.  The  [iropoiuou  of  eighth  grade r.^  de- 
'    sirimr  such  help  is  almost  as  high. 

— ^J^fukinc:  career  plans  i.sby  far  the  niaj<ir  area  of  need  indicated  by 
11th  grailors  from  a  list  of  needs  as  Iinprov  In^  study,  reading,  oi  niatli 
skills,  clioosins:  courses,  disc\issing  personal  concerns?,  or  obtahung 
money  to  continue  education  after  high  f>chool. 

-rOnly  1.3  percent  of  the  11th  graders  feel  that  (hey  ha^e  reoei\t'd 
"a  lot  of  help''  with  career  ]>lanuiu£:  from  their  school.  Another  •'^7 
percent  feel  that  they  kave  rerrlved  ^^honie  hell).**JTo^^ever,  half  of  the 
nth  graclors  and  sli^rhtly  more  mIi  iri'ailei'i^  state  tliat  thej  hn\e 
i-eceived  little  oi'  no  help  with  cai*eer  planning. 
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—All  OA  erwhelining  81  percent  of  the  11th  gi;acloi^,inclicatQ  that  they 
can  UMially  or  ahaost  ahva\h  see  a  couiisch)r  when  tliey  want  to  wliich 
Sl^rgcLStsJilaia^v-.Q^Jhl^ea'^iifil^f1udl^gs  cited  tliat  tlxQ  coanseloi;s,  in 
the  ^nniple,  are  bimply  not  pro\ iding  help, m  1th  career  plapjx5»^o  cither 
iiuUviduallv  or  on  a  group  basis.  Certainly,  Mmo  cpnflicfcs  or  the' 
soliocirs  pluloijupliy  nia\  cuh&tuilii  tlic  coiukmIoi-s  in  this  fashion  bub 
lis  noted  elseAvliero  in  tfiis  report,  it  appeai-s  that  retraining  is  a  crit- 
ical need  to  iufprpvo  the  counselors  perfonnance. 

—Over  half  of  tlie  11th  grade  girls  choose  occupations  falling  m 
onlv  3  of  the  25  job  faniillts  Ubcd  to  asbesb  their  preferences.  The  tlireo 
^Yere  clerical  and  secretarial  orlc,  education  and  social  services,  null- 
ing and  huniai;  oare.  Se\en  percent  of  the  boys  prefer  shch  occupa- 
tions. Nearly  half  of  the  bouV  choices  fall  in  the  technologies  and 
tradcb  clustcVof  job  /iunille& 'in  contrast  to  only  7  percent  of  the  girls 
choices.    .  j  i         ^  ' 

Chairman  Pkriuns.  I  am  goin<j  to  interrupt  you  just  a  momentj 
J)r.  Ilorr,  for  a  picture  and  then  Congresbuian  Andrews  \n\l  take  the 
Chair  in  my  absence.*!  have  ^auother-jneeting. 
[Short  i*cccss.]      ^ '      '  '  ^ 

.^tr,  AXDKKWs.  Doctor,  if  you  will  proccccl. 
Dr.  ITEim.  Thank  yo\\  very  mucii;  sir>  ^  > 

Thus,  Ave  ha\c  a  fairly  dramatic  example  of  the  per\asive  influence 
oi  woik  role  stoi^eotype  related  to  sex  whidi  restrict  unnecessarily  the 
career  Options  considered  by  both  males  and  females.  ?  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  job  preparation,,  approxiinatqly  iO  percent  of  the 
lltli  gi-adci-s  ai-o  uncertain  as  to  whether  their  eduO(ntional  plans  are 
in  line  with  tlio  occupations  tliey  are  considering  and  approximately 
oiic-fuartli  aiti  not  sure  if  they  will  bo  able  tg  complete  the  steps  neccs- 
sarv/for  and  enter  these  occupations.  * 

On  balance,  the  several  sur\ejs  reported  her.o  tend  to  indicate  that 
stuJent  expressed  need  for  helj)  with  career  planninj' stands  in  sharp 
eoiiM-ast  to  the  help  students  feel  they  ha\e  rec^eivea.  'Jlie ^apparent 
lacK  of  student  knowledge  of  w^ork  options  and  the  caieer  planning 
]jr«ftce,>s  reported  in  se^'eral  of  these  studies  also  testifies  to  their  need 
fox  help.  Implicit  in  siiCh  findings  is  an  enormous  cost  in  time  and 
onprg\,  in  floundering  and  indecision  that  are  cxpensi\e  botli  to  indi- 
^iftuals  trying  to  find  tlieir  pl/ico  in  society  and,  indeed,  to  society 
itfelf  in  work  loss,  diminished  productivity,  indi\idual  alienation. 
I  think  the  data  ^Yhich]lavelM^en  identified  here  relates  to  two  other 
etions  of  tlxe  Career  Gnidance.and  Counseling  Act  of  1975  to  which 
would  like  to  direct  oui*  attention  at  the  momijnt:  part  C  and  part  D. 
Jn  particular,  I  would  like  to  address  some  parts  of  section^!  221, 222, 
nd  223  which  need  paiticular  emphasis.  First  is  221(a)(1)  wliich 
deah^  with  upgrading  counselor  training,  programs  through  iaservice 
'pr  counselor  educators.  I  do  not  believe,  that  a  suflicient  proportion 
)f  the  current  couubclor  educators  in  .Vmerica  have  the  tuidei*t^tand- 
ng  and  skills  necessary  to  train  or  letraln  counselors  to  facilitate 
jthe  acquisition  by  their  clients  of  the  "survival  .skills  spoken  of  ear- 
lier nor  are  thej  abloio  speak  efi^ccth  cly  to  the  delh  c  ry  of  career  guid- 
imce  and  counseling  to  populations  or  settings  outside  of  the  public 
scliool  context.  Th^^.s,  inservico  to,ietrain  coun.  elor  educators  is  a  criti- 
cal elument  of  the  nm.\hn\un  Mict  c^s  of  this  legislation.  Such  retrain- 
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ing  shpuld  bc<^letignetl  to  equip  counselor  educatoi-b  to  put  into  place 
tho  sj)ficific  training  comi)ouents  outlined  in  section  222.  This  (.au  bo 
a  S3'stenis  approach  to  such  trauiiug  given  coitain  existing 
'exemplary  counselor  education  models,  The  Assooiation  fov  CoaUbelor 
EduVation^  and  Supervision  is  now  developing  a  position  btitemcnt 
dealliig  with  "Counselor  Preparation  in  Career  Development"  wliich 
•wlion  merged  with  the  "Standards  for  the  Preparation  of  Counbelors 
and  Other  Personnel  Services. Specialists '  adopted  by  the  association 
last  year  should  help  in  this  elFort.  1  have  appended  a  copy  of  tkp 
letter  for  your  inf  onnatiou^  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  this, particular  statcnicni  to  the  stcr 
nomT.phor.  ,  ' 

Sir.  Anijiikws.  Without  objection, 
[TJio  document  referred  to  follows :] 

STA^•DARDS  FOB  TUB  PRErAR*VIIOiN       CoL-NSKLOKS  AM)  OfUKU  PtRbUNNLL  :?fc:i<SJltfc.a 

Speclvtjsts      .  , 

1MK01)UCTI<5N  *  . 

-  These  Stnmlards  are  inleudca  as  guideUnei>  tvt  ilw  ^rAihiate  preimratiun  of 
counselors  nnd  other  ixjrsunne!  services  ^peciaUbb.  Xhtw  .>huuUJ  bo  benolldal 
to  coUege  and  uuivcrsit.v  staff  nieiuhtrii  invulved  hi  iniUatlng  jirugrnms  of  jirejui- 
ratlou.or  -in  ovahintiiig  existing  progrnins.  Albo,  the  atnmhirds  aru  avallahle  Xur 
use  by  state;  xegionnl  and  .national  accrediting  agenclcii.  M'liUo  tJiu'Standauis 
are  designed  to  servo  as  guidelinei>  fur  lulnlnuua  preiiaiatUju  tJiej  aro'nt%\iijJe 
eno.ugh  to  allow  for  cruat^vii  ajJijroaches  to  cuuuaeJur  eduwUluu,  The  i^^aiidurdft 
do  not  iucUide  guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  ijUjijiurt  jiurboimeJ  ur  iiiKtural 
level  prcparfiti  on.'  i  »         i>  '  * 

'Jhese  standards  have  been  developed  iec()gniz ing  that : 

I'ho  staff  has  dcveluiHjd  n  uritten  statement  of  philosiado  fur  the  cuuu- 
selor  education  program  and  that  this  statement  ha:*  bueu  acct-pted  b\  tiio 
^  kistitution.  ,  .  ' 

The  trend  toward  the  development  of  competency;  bnscd/perfurmance 
based  counselor  education  programs  ii>  UKely  to  continue.  However,  whether 
or  not  ^  counselor  education  program  is  developed  upon  Midi  a  l>a.so,  the 
standards  rellcjct  the  concern  which  all  prugranu  .sliuuld  iz\\M  to  the  aJ^i^e^>b- 
nient^of  demoilstratea  competencies*  by  studentii  during  various  .stages  of 
their  devejopment.  •  ' 

Students  take  varying  rates  of  time  to jlenioustrate  the  cunipetencies  and 
professional  matnraUon  demanded  in  tlie  complexities  of  connsellng  anil 
j>ersonnj)l  services  work.  AVhile  the  sjandards  prescribe  minhuum  hours  ojf 
study  in  certain  areas,  these  stated  Mulninuun  hunre  .should  be  interiireted 
in  the  context  that  some  students  will  demonstrate  the  desired  competency 
and  pr'^f^^ettJoual  maturation  in  a  shorter  time  than^ndieated  while  others 
may  take  substantially. longer.   ^  ' 

Tlio  need  of  counselors  and  other  personnol  servici.^  specialises  for  self- 
rfFic'ivn;  dUid  in  service  education  heyund  uiinlmum  preparation  or  certUlca* 
tfon  will  increase.  Therefore,  the  counselor  education  program  should  pro- 
vide enrieldug  experiences  for  those  who  have  already  wanpleted  tho  ndai- 
muui  progranr  * 

Miuimuin  study  in  counselor  education  will  increasingly  extend  bcJ^'ond 
.t|>D  one  year  program  of  graduate  preiwration.  Sueh  programs  will  include 
a  combination  qf  an.nmlergradnate  major  in  ^idauce  and  a  year  of  gradu- 
ate study  in  counselor  e<lneation.  two  years  of  graduate  stndj^iu  coimselur 
e<lneation,  or  other  models*" wlii<?li  Include  a  minimmn  of  one  year  of  grad- 
V  uatostudy^T  ,  ^ 

All  counSjdor  Cihicafion  programs  are  not  expected  to  preixirct  counselors 
ami  other  personnel  services  specialists  for  all  tlie  work  settings  encom- 
passed by  the  HJandards,  fnstitutions  shanld  offer  preparation  prograUiS  only 
,ln  those  areas  where  snfilcipnt  qualified  fullUme  staff  and  other  resources 
«aro  available.  "  ,  *  ,  • 
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The  Stf^ndards  not  only  reflect  current  thinking  conceniing  the  preparation  of 
counselors  and  other  perwonnel  services  specialists  but  also  combine  the  three 
existing  statements  on  counselor  preparation  previously  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision  (ACES)  :  "Standards  for  the 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Counselors— 19(57"  ;  ".Standards  for  the  Prepara- 
tion  of  Elementary  School  Counselors,"  I?\>bruary,  10G8;.  and  "Guidolines  for 
Graduate  Programs  in  the  Preparation  of  Student  Personnel  Workers  in  Higher 
^Kducation—lOCp:**  -  »  -  • 

In  addition  to  acknowledging  the  bimiJaiity  of  prei)aration  among  the  various 
specialists,  the  Standards  also  provide  tor  diiTerences  which  niay  exist  anipng 
the  goals  of  various  work  settings,  While  this  single  document  lias  been  devel- 
oped for  the  entire  profession,  the  respective  divisions  of  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association  and  other  professional  groups  are  encouraged  to 
jointly  develop,  with  ACES,  specific  statements  conceniing  the  specialized  needj^i 
of  counselors  and  other  personnel  services  specialists  who  work  iu  different 
settings.  In  this  resiiect,  attention  Is  calle<l  to  Section  II,  B.2  uf  the  Standards, 
**EnvironmeutaIrand  Si>eclalized  Studies." 

Leadership  for  the  dwdopment  of  these  Standards  was  assumed  t)y  the  ACES 
Copimissio;i  on  Standards  and  Accreditation,  working  undCr  the  super \-isi on 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  ACES,  Xlie  Standards  were  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bership of  ACES  in  (month  and  year  to  be  inserted  when  adopted). 

^    ^  STANDARDS 

»         *  Section  I.  Objectives 

«  .  « 

A.  OUJettives  of  the  Program  to  Prepare  Counselors  and  Other  Persuunul  Serv- 
ices Special  lists. 

1.  The  faculty  has  developed  progratn  ohjeetives, 

a.  Objectives  reflect  a  knowledge  of  studies  and  recommendations  of  local, 
state,  regiqnal,  and  national  lay  and  professional  groups  concerned  with 
counseling  and  personnel  servic9s.  needs  of  society, 

h.  Objectives  of  the  program  reflect  needs  in  wlety  which  are  represented 
hy  different  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  served  by  counselors  and  other  per- 
sonnel services  specialists. 

e,  Students  participate  iu  a  continuing  review  and  revision  of  program 
objectives. 

d.  Personnel  in  cooperating  agencies  as.sist  iu  the  developi.*«.nt  and  review- 
ing of  objectives, 

e.  Objectives  arc  written  in  .such  a  way  that  evaluation  can  he  base<l  on 
deuivustrated  competencies  of  a  student  as  he  progresses  .through  the 
program.  ^ 

2.  Objective.^  are  implemented  on  a  pUtnncd  ha^is  in  all  orcoj  of  the  program 
ineUuling  setectton^  retcntioti  and  cndorsvincnt  of  ntudcnts,  tun  icnlumf  in- 
structional method.^,  rvHtaith  attit^ititft,  and  adnuiti9ttatii,c  pohutt%  pruov-ltircs, 
a)ul  execution.  '  * 

3.  Per^qnnel  tn  eoopcrating  agencies  and  fuoiiUit  numheix  tvith  pi  imai  it  assign" 
mvtits  in  oth(r  dine iplhw-f.  are  aware  of  and  an,  tncouragcd  to  nurK  touaid  the 
objectives  of  the  counselor  education  program. 

-I.  There  is  a  planned  procedure  for  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of 
the  program,  ^  .  * 

a.  The.  program  is  evaluated  hi  terms  of  demonstrated  competencies  of 
a  student  as  he  progresses  through  tlie  prajrr.^m, 

h.  Evaluation  of  the  effect Iv on e^ts  of  preitamtion  in  accomplishcil  through 
evi(}enco  ohtniiiod  froin;^(l)  former  .stndentc«,  (2)  supervisor.*;  in  Agencies 
employing  graduates  of'^the  program,  and  (3)  personnel  in  state  and  na- 
tional licen.sing  and  accrc<'iting  agencies. 

Skctiox  II:  CtRRictfM;>t— Program  of  Sti;dies  and  Supermskd  ExPEmExCES 

A.  Oeneml  Program  Cliaracteristios  *        •  * 

1,  The  institution  prohidcs  a  gradiiatf  program  iiu  counselor  education  designed 
fqr  the  prcmration  of  counsdors  and  other  personnel  service^  specialists^ 

a.  Tlie  opportunity  for  full-time  study  throughout  the  academic  year  is 
providc<l^nd  actively  encouraged. 
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i).  FlcMbliiJy  is  i>i'u\iileil  within  the  curriculum  to  alluiv  for  iiulinilual 
Jiffereiic^:;*  iiR-omi/ctuJicies  and  uialefi>t.uidi tig^  du\eloiH;d  bt'Iuie  entering  the 
pi'ograxn. 

c.  Descriptions  o£  the  varioiis  program  .options  and  ivequiremcuts  for 
^railuate  studies  art*  publl&Uetl  a/id  dihtributeil  ti*  prosixjctive  stndtiits. 

d.  Xlie  couhselur  education  program  rL-ilectb  an  awareness  uf  cuiiccpts  rc- 
laUa^  tu  ditturentiated  ^ta^lilig  and  pa'iraration  in  counseli/ig  and  jHrsuunel 
M'r^ue>.  'llit*  >taiT  ift  a\'. ;uv  ui  luv4iniu  i*piH>raiiiitifs  fur  deM4i)i«nk*nt  and 

,  adianctnient  in  the  hutd  of  euuii.seiing  and  pii-bunnol  ^t£Vil-us.  lliere  is  au 
enipha.sls  in  the  vuiuisei^^r  cdUL'a|iuii  irro^iraiti  on  the  utiii/.atiun  ot  *.ui>imrt 
iWboiiiiel  to  free  more  proi\>f*ionall.\  pit im led  |K.-rhoii/K-i  tor  tiie  i>erf*>naanee 
uf  higher  Wwl  £nactitm».  litt^»>*  toiicvpU  art  taui^iit  xii  the  Counselor  educa- 
tion program. 

all  0/  tho  cni(Tia  in  staff  uuaUjicationi.  iitaff  iniit,  ///<//.vic(</  ataJJ' 
student  rat 'ml etc.  ilescribcd  in  these  ^^stnndards. 
3.  Thiitj  t.^  i  t'tdtniv  ufj\njh  quuUtiPiH^^ti  u(  tton  i/t  (i/Ni.s;>u     of  tht'  prognun, 

a.  Syllabi  or  uiher  evidenti*  of  organiAtd  ^lid  iov>rdiuated  ia.'^ti'notional 
units  of  the  eurriewUnn  ai'e  availabh*. 

b.  Rosoniyic  nmte rials  are  provided. 

c.  Rcsiwiihibilities  are  a.^higmd  ti*.  or  asMuued  bv  i^taft  nit*ihber.>  itnly  in 
thi*M»  areas  ot  th».»  tounselur  fdui-ation  i»rogruin  for  which  tlie>  have  denjou- 

^       St  rated  professional  (^mjwteney. 

d.  Provisions  art*  madv  U>v  i.eriodic  o\aluation  stiuUnts  and  staff  of 
all  aspoft.^  of  thf  pro^craai,  i.e.,  ewnrse  tonteiU,  nn-thudb-of  IusnU  action,  and 
.supervii;cd  experience,  both  on  and  off  caini)us. 

•1.  PJnnnctl  Hefinenccn  uf  educational  vxiierknecs  arc  provided, 

a.  "Witliiu  iiiii  luinlnium  loaiiM-lur  edut'ation  ijro^;raiu  a  siuiuenre  of  baMC 
"*  and  advanced  gradaat*^  ^tudit■^  and  utUer  a>>ocialed  ieamlng  experiences 

*    '    is.detlned  and  provided. 

t^.  The  pru^jrani  pro\Iilos  for  tiie  integration  of  didactic  .studies  and  su- 
pervis(Ml  exp(»riences,  ^ 

e.  All  proreqal>ite  .stadle.'^  and  other  experiences  are  identified. 

d.  Representatives  of  departnient.s  offeria^  .Ntndie>  iu,  related  fa  Ids  arc 
regularly  ctai>ultid  ri'^jardiuj^  huw  rtdalt'd  ^tudiea  can  hv  niatle  inure  a.sefid 
to  eoan.^-elor  o<l  neat  ion  ni^ior.s. 

e.  The  faculty  has  identiflml  perforniante  indicators  to  detennino  \\hether 
the  prufessiunaivonutrteni  ie.v  to  be  devtlo^^vd  l)>  the  senuence  of  educational 
o\*perience.'<  are  achieved.         ?  "  , 

5.  A  vlost'  rvlationnhti>  ixiHts*  bdtcvin  the  faculty  of  t]u  connHtlor  education 
proflni  m  aud  the  Jitaff  tn  cm  her  a  in  work  fie  1 1  inpa, 

a.  The  staff  in  tlu-  work  .settin^cs  arc  cunsalted  in  the  df>i^'n  and  implc* 
n4entatit»a  of  u\i  a.^'CCts  of  the  program  including;  prailicum  and  internshv|)  ^ 
experience.^.  *  * 

'  [k  The  faculty  uf  tlie  preparatimi  preprram  U  con<nlted  in  the  design  and 
iniplenicntation  of  inscrvlee  preparation  of  nU\{t  in  M-ork  *^*^'m2.s\ 
(i.  Within  the  frame  work  of  the  total  program,  thcr/'  are  u^,,        Iticft  for 
thi  .'<titdrnt  to  deiilop  mderstandinon  and  sK ills  hcpond  the  minimu  *tuirc- 
mentf  of  the  program. 

a.  Elect Ivi^  eoarses  and  related  experience^  arc  available. 
Ik  Supervised  Individual  study  i.«5  aval  bible. 

e.  Advisors  encourajic  stndents  to  explore  enrichment  opportunities. 
7.  the  fipirit  of  inqnirii  ami  the  pr(fdhction  and  titdization  of  mscarch  data 
are  enrournfjed  amonp  Jtoth  facuttp  and  stndont^9, 

a.  The  .*<tateuient  of  objectives  of  the  program  reflects  an  aw.arcncss  of 
.               the  role  of  "research  in  the  counseling  and  iKTsonnol  services  flcld. 

b.  Instructional  procedures  malvc  frequent  u.sc  of.  and  reference  to,  rc- 
.seareh  And  lags.  Areas  in  which  research  is  needed  are  identified. 

S.  Opportuniticfi  for  planntd  periodic  iiclf'C valuation  and  the  dcveJopmcni  of 
Orvat^r  self-nnderAtanduifj  arc  pronidod  for  hoth\^tndents  hnd  facnUih 

a.  S el f'ana lysis  is  em*ot» raged  tli rough  such  activities  as  laliuratory  expc- 
rlenecM  and  audio  and/or  video  tape  recordings. 

b.  Opportunities  for  iniprov^mrnt  of  interriersonal  relationships  are  pro- 
vided tliroagh  snialPcronpactivillos.  c. 

«».  t^onnsidlng  siTvtees  are  pro\ided  by  (uialifli'd  persons  i>ther  than  etjun- 
M'lur  edmation  .stait  and  are  a\aiIablo  to  students  in  ruuUMdor  edncanon. 
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B.  Program  of  Studios 

J.  Common  core:  The  commuii  core  is  tffinitoscil  of  ffcncntl  aicas  con^i^Jiud 
to  ho  ttvitsidtry  m  iha  picpanttion  of  ull  counsch/a  ami  uthvt  pt/ aa  oi^ts 
special  Uts.  * 

a.  Humau  growtli  niul  devclopineiit .  IrK'UKlei>  studies  which  provide  Jt 
hvoful  undtTtstandiiiS  of  the  nature  and  nt'edi>  of  liiduidu.iKs  at  all  Ouveli>i> 
mental  levels.  Kmpli^l^l^  i^s  placed  uu  psjelA^l^p^i^-^^l*  i^ocivdu^Iual,  and  i>li\;sio- 
lu^JTual  approaches.  Jncludi'^  huch  area.^  a^  human  beha\iur  <nonual  and  ab- 
iionual  behavior) ,  persuiialitj'  theory  and  learning  theory, 

.  b.  Social  ami  cultural  fouhdafioii.-. .  li.chuU*.^  ^tiidiv.s  of  change,  ethnic 
groups,  .sub-culturei^,  chan^'lUe;  roles  uf  uoiuen,  i<v.\ij?ni,  urban  ,ind  rural 
societies,  population  pattern^,  cultural  mo^e^,  u:5e  of  k-lburc  tiutc,  ar.d  differ- 
ing Wtd  patterujj.  Such  difcciphne.^  ab  the  beli.ivioral  sciences,  ecojioiaiu--,  «ind 
political  science  are  involved. 

c.  TiiO  Helping  Kelatiunsbips .  Includes  philosoiditc.  bases  uf  htdplu^  rel.u 
tionshipii,  counj-ellng  theory,  sm>er\ised  pra».tiee,  and  applioatiuu ,  c*>n>(dta- 
tiuu  thfor.v,  ,^ui^er\i^•ed  practice,  aud  *ipi»licatiun  .  aiuj  an  euipha^is  upon 
deveh»i»inea(:  of  coi^niselor  and  clitut  {or  cousultec)  s-elf-a.varcnebs  and  .^clf- 
iinder.stnndiij?:. 

il.  Groupi?  ;  Includes  such  areas  as  theory,  t>iies  and  fum'Uuns  of  groups, 
(luserii>Lious  of  i>ractici*s,  uiethotls,  dynamics,  development  of  facihtative 
skills,  and  Mipcrvised  practice. 

f.  Life  >t.\le  and  Carter  Development;  Inclndet)  such  areas  as  vouitional 
chuice  tiiev^ry,  relaUouslap  between  career  choice  and  life  stjle,  sources  j>f 
orcuputlonul  inforiuation,  appjroaclica  to  career  deci.iiou  making  proctsses, 
a ikl  career  development  exploration  techni(i[ue.s. 

.  f.  Appraisal  of  the  Iudi\idual.  Includes  tlic  deveh*pnient  of  a  framev\ork 
for  uuderstaiuliiig  tlu*  iudi\idual;  data  iiathcrinj;  inethiids,  inui\iiluul  and 
gruup  tc-;>thii; ,  ea^e  i>tud>  approachesyJTrrd  inm\idual  dilterenceb,  incUuUug 
ethnic  and  cultural  and  sex  consideraMons^ 

Keseareh  and  ^valuation ;  Amiliulcii  :>iich  areas  as  statistiCsi;  research 
de.^ijm,  dcvtloimient  of  research  and  demonstuition  proposals,  iuidcrs.taiu]- 
in^  legislation  rehiting  to  the  development  of  research,  program  do. lop- 
mcnt,  and  demonstration  proposals;  ana  devcloi>ment  ana  e\aluatu.ii  of 
program  .objectives. 

h.  Protesional  orientation :  Includes  goals  ana  objectives  of  professional 
orf;aui/»ations,  coaes  of  ethics,  legal  considerations,  standards  of  preparation 
and  Certification,  role  identity  of  counselors  and  other  personnel  services 
specialists. 

2.  Kimro7imental  mul  Specialized  Studies:  Inchtdcs  those  specialized  studies 
necessary  for  practice  An  different  tcork  settings.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
faculty f  in  jilannuif;  a7id  chaUiatinfj  the  counst^lor  education  cut  nculuth^  has 
tahui  into  eon^idciatUtn  sMetnents  m^tde  by  othw  piofcsiional  groups  i^Uitin>7 
to  role,  function  and  preparation.  .    -  *  - 

,  a.  Study  of  the  environment  in  wldch  the  student  is  planning  to  practice. 
Includes  history,  philosoiJiy,  trends,  purposes,  ethics,  legal  aspects,  stand- 
ards, and  roles  with  the  institution  or  work  setting  where  the  student  will 
practice. 

b.  ypeeiallzed  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  work  effectively  in  the  pro- 
fessional setting  where  the  student  plans  fo  practice.  For  exajmi>le,  tlie 
student  x>feparing  to  be  an  elementary  school  counselor  piay  need  to  take, 
.\piong  other  specialized  courses,  work  In  aiagnosis  of  reading  aisf unction, 
the  student  preparing  to  be  a  i>ersMnnel  services  educator  in  higher  eduoa- 
tloii  mljjht  need,  among  other  specialized  work,  both  course  work  and  super- 
vised  experiences  in  student  financial  aid;  or  the  stuacnt  preparing  to 
work  la  vmplojmeut  counseling;  amy  need  additional  information  about  em- 
ployment trends  as  well  as  the  sociology  and  psychology  of  ^vork. 

The  differeiit  professional  associations  jointly  concerned  with  the  pre j>a ra- 
tion of  counselors  and  other  personnel  services  specialists  are  encouraged 
to  develop  statements  concerning  this  area  (Ehvironmbntal  and  Special- 
l/.ed  Studies)  of  prepji ration  ana  make  these  statements  available  to  facidty 
in  counselor  education. 

C*  Supervised  Experiences  ^  ' 

1.  Appropriate  supervised  experiences  provide  for  the  integ)atiKjn  and  anpUva- 
Hon  of  icnowlcdgc  and  skills  gained  in  didactic  study,  , 


vised  experiwiees  iu  settings  which  are  com- 
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n.  Students  should  have'su^ 
patible  with  eareer  J^onls. 

b.  Experienees  iuelude  botli  observation  of,  and  (Tirect  work  with  indi- 
viduals and  groups  within  the  appropriate  work  setting. 

e.  Opportunities  ave  provided  for  professional  relationships  with  stafr 
members  in  the  w  ork  settings.  ' 
2.  Supervised  experiences  include  lahoratory,  praoticumy  and  internship, 
a.  Laboratory  experiepees,  providing  both  obbenation  and  paitidi>tjUiun 
in  speeilic  aetivities,  are  offered  throu^'hout  {he  preparatory  program .  o.g. 
role-playing,  listening  to  tapes,  viwjng^  tape  playbacks,  testing,  organize- 
ing  and  using  personnel  reeords,  inter\ie\\s  nith  field  practitioners,  pre- 
l)anngand  examining  ease  stndiei^,  and  using, career  infurniation  inaterialb. 

1;  Praetieum  experiences,  under  .supecvision,  provide  intcraetiun  with  in- 
dividuals and  groups  aetuall,\  ijceking  services  from  eounselors  and  other 
personnel  services  specialists.  Some  of  tliLbe  individuals  and  gronps  should 
eniue  fronnthe  environments  in  ^^hieh  the  counselor  education  student  is  pre- 
paring to  work. 

(1)  Specific  counseling  practices  have  sufficient  duration  and  con- 
tinuity to  assure  optimum  professional  development  iMie  minimum  rec- 
onimended  amount  of  actual  contact  with  Individuals  and  groups,  is 
CO  clock  houys  spread  over  a  ininiiuuni  of  a  nine-month  period. 

(2)  §yiMjrv-isio;i  iu  consultation  is  provided. 

(3)  The  supervisory  responsibility  is  clejirly  identiilcd  and  suffi- 
cient  time  for^supervision  is  allocated.  The  reeounneiided  wccklv  niini- 
nnim  fOr  si^ipecvisory  contact  is  one  hour  of  iiuli\idual  .supervision  and 
one  hour  of  suiwrvisory  contact  as  part  of  a  praetieum  group  for  the 
duration  of  the  pnieticum  experiences. 

(1)  Supervisory  responsibilities  include  critiquing  of  counseling  actu- 
ally observed  or  recorded  uii  audio  or  video-tape. 
C,  Internship  is  a  i>ost  i^ractieum  experience  which  i)rovides  an  actual 
ou-the*job  experience  and  should  he  given  central  imi)ortanee  for  each 
student.  \ 

(1)  'IMic  internship  placement  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
future  eareer  goal  of  the  student. 

.(2)  Internship  octivities  should  ineludo  all  activities  tliat  a  vegnhnlv 
employed  staff  member  would  be  expected  to  perfurm.  In  the  setting 
the  intern  is  expected  to  behave  as  a  professiomil  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

(3)  For  those  students  who  have  no  prior  work  experience  hi  their 
particular  type  of  setting,  an  intensified  or  expaftdcd  internship  should 
he  provided. 

(4)  'Xhc  intern  spends  a  minimum  of  300  clock  horns,  on  the  job. 
It  is  desirable  that,  the  internship  be  a  paid  experience. 

(5)  Supervision  is  performed  by  qnaimL'd  staff  of  the  field  placement 
setting  who  have  released  time  from  other  regular  duties. 

(U)  The  eounselor  education  staft  movidos  the>e  field  sniwr visors 
opliort unities  for  in-ser\icc  education  iit  toinibeling  and  personnel  ser^- 
ices  supervision. 

(7)  There  slumld  he  close  cooperative  working  rehitionhliii>s  between 
staff  in  ileUl  placement  setting  and  the  counselor  education  staff. 
'3.  A  qnnUficd  ntuff  \cith  AHUqnnte  tunc  ailocateil  to  sttpenn^ion  iif  proi^ukd 
for  laboratory,  praetieum,  and  internship  CJcperienect**  ' 

a.  Members  of  the.on-campus  staff  responsible  for  supervision 

(1)  have  earned  doctoral  degrtHJS,  preferably  in  counselor  education, 
froni^iccredited  institutions.  ^  , 

(2)  haM»  laid  exporliMue  and  demoustrato  conipcteneies  In  cotmselhtg 
and  other  iHMsonnel  services  at  the  IcncI  niiiiropriate  for  the  students 
supervised. 

b.  Doctoi')il  students  i>er\ing  as  .snpei'\  ihors  of  practiuin  experiences  are 
themselves  supervised  by  qualified  faculty. 

c.  The  praetieum  and  internship  e\i»^rlenct's  arc  tutorial  forms  of  in- 
struction: tlK»refore,  the  .super\lNh»n  of  li\e  students  is  equivalent  to  the 
teaehiiig  of  tme  three  semester  hour  eourse.  Siuh  a  ratio  is  consitlered 
maximum. 

•1.  Facilitif'^,  nmiptmnt,  and  mrttmoh  are  pnnidvd  for  suiwrvtscd  Gxpcricncts 
in  both  on-  and  ofJ-M^ttinf/ii,  {See  Uiifo  Section  /T.) 
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D.  Program  Bevelopiuent  Out  rencli  ,  , 

1.  Tho  counselor  education  facttUu  ptwidts  off-campus  assistance  to  indiiHd- 
ml  counselors  and  other  pctsonnvl^aeriKGS  speei<ilhts  in  agcnvies  icith  aetmtic^ 
which  can  contribute  to  tho  improicmcnt  of  a  ivork  setting  fbr  supervised  ex- 
periences in  the  program  of  preparation.    J  ,    .  ^r.*^    ,^  , 

a.  XliC  Institution  eiicoi.rnges  ngency  per^sonnel  to  seek  the  rnculty  s  assist- 
nnce-  in  plnimiiig  av.d  coiuluctlug  lU'ServIce  educntioii  niul  progrniu  lin- 
provoiiieiit  modelij.  ^        .  t 

b  The  institution's  faculty  is  prmKled  load  rccqgnltion  for  their  part  lu 
In-service  "ami  program  a^veloimieat  hctlvltles  In  th6  ngencie??. 

c.  The  Institutions  counselor  education  faculty  involves  graduate  stu- 
dents in  progqinis  pi  In-sor\ice  education  and  in  program  development 
planning  and  implementation  at  the  agency  level. 

2.  The  institution  providvs  on-vampua  assiManvc  to  agency  personnel  vi  re- 
solving uni(fue  prohlcni:^  or  difficult  ics.  *'  ...       ^,  I* 

a  The  instituticin  encourages  agency  personnel  to  seek  assistance  through 
the  use  of  such  techuuiues  as  irerson.il  apiiointnients,  telephone  access  pro- 
grams, Infurniailon  storage  and  rutrit^^al,  position  paiiers,  and  various  audio 
and/or  visual  media.  ,  ,       .  , 

3  The  insiUution*x  favuttg  uitcgratiH  the  cxvcricncvs  of  the  outreach  actiiitg 
into  lis  counselor  eduvution  program  hg  mlaptinff  or  nmlifging  the  program  a^i 
may  he  appropnatv.  Outreach  (ictiiutivs  ate  licicul  us  <i  significant  function  tn 
the  preparation  program  as  **modcUng**  hchdvior.  , 

Section  HI:  RespunsIblUties  Concerning  Students  in  the  Program 

A.  Tnforinntlou 

1  Information  coneei  nmg  major  aspects  of  the  counselor  education  program  as 
well  as. -the  facultg  u  availahlc  in  a  ratletg  of  media  for  prospective  students. 

a.  The  areas  la  which  the  pr(;grani  ofter.s  preparation  ami  the  degrees 
.   offered  are  clearly  stated.  "I 

b.  Counselor  education  faeult>  are  available  to  discu.ss  tho  progi-am  of 
preparation  with  those  Interested.  .  .      .       ,  , 

-  c.  Personnel  in  various  lounselliig  and  related  job  setthigs  have  been  des- 
ignated as  referral  sources  for  dl^eiission  of  their  areas  of  interest  with 
prospective  studpnts. 

B.  Selection 

1.  Applicants  uccept(d  meet  the  institutions  standards  for  admission  to  grad- 
uate stuUg.  ,    ,        .  *j 

a.  Experimental  patterns  of  admissions  standards  arc  in  cvldenee. 

b.  There  Is  evidence  that  staff  In  cooperating  agencies  have  been  cousulted 
relative  to  admission  policies  and  procednres,  ,    ^  » 

c  iJtudents  in  the  program  reflect  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  to 
select  Individuals  who  represent  a  varlet>  of  subcultures  and  subgroups 
within  our  society.  ■    ,  ♦     ,       ,  .  , 

d.  A  committee  of  s.ta^  members  makes  the  decisions  concerning  admission 
of  applicants  to  the  prograai  based  upon  established  criteria  such  as : 

(1)  rotential  effectlveuesH  In  close  Inten)ei'SonaI  relationships. 

(2)  Aptitude  for  counseling  and  related  human  deVQ)opmeftt  responsl- 
lillltles.        "  ,  ,  ^  , 

(3)  Commitment  to  a  career  In  connseling  and  i)ersonnel  worK,  » 
(•1)  Potential  for  establishing  fadlltatlve  relationships  with  people 

at  various  levels  of  developiaent. 

(5)  Openness  to  self-exandnatlon  and  commitment  to  self-growth. 

C  detention 

1.  A  continuing  cimluatton  through  sgsfematic  rcvicic  is  made  of  students  as 
they  progress  through  the  program. 

2.  In  situations  toherc  ci^ulnations  of  a  student  indicates  an  i^iappropriatenc^s 
for  tho  counseling  field,  staff  intmhcrs  assist  in  facilitating  change  to  an  urea 
more  appropriate  for  the  student. 

D.  Endorsement 

1,  A  statement  of  policy  relating  to  the  institution's  procedure  for  formal  en* 
dorsfimcnt  has  been  adopted  and  avproxed  hg  the  facultg  aiul  administrative 
authorities.  ^ 


low 

a.  Eac}i  candidate  Is  inf(,.nncHl  uf  i»ri>ccdiu\?:j  of  uiulurseinent  for  oorti/kiX- 
tion  and  einDloyment 

b.  Insofar  as  possible,  all  £>tafr  niembers  acquainted  \^ith  tliC  studout,  in- 
chiding  sniiervisork  of  practicum  and  internj>liip  o.\i>erlencei>,  piirtiiipaie  in 
the  endorsement  process. 

^  2.  Endorsancnt  is  oiveti  hy  the  coxmcling  stajf  only  for  the  uu  ticular  job  st  ^ 
tino  for  which  the  student  has  been  prepared  by  thur  dmrsc  tiorJc  ami 
vised  experiences, 

—  ^  ?'  i^'ntfor^Ci/K^/j;  is  given  only  on  the  basi&  of  eudenec  of  demunstruttd  pro^ 
ylctCfWlf.^rhc  CamTTdate  sTmilUliavc  complottd  a  substantial  part  of  hiS  ffraduatc 
icorJ:  in  eounselor  education,  xneltuJing  supcrt^iscd  counsUinf;  cj^pvnenvv,  at  tnc 
endorsino  institutiotu 

E.  J^ieement' 

1.  The  institution  hcui  a  plaecmcnt  /service  with  poliiAcs  and  proeedarc^  eon- 
tistent  loHh  reeognized  plaeernait  praetiecs. 

a.  riio  faculty-  assist  the  student  uith  the  urepamtiun  of  plaecmcnt  papers 
and  tffe  selection  and  securing  of  a  position  suitable  for  the  student. 

,  b.  Placement  services  aru  available  to  graduates  of  the  pro^fam  throusli- 
out  tlieir  professional  careers. 

c.  Opportunities  aro  provided  for  students  to  participate  in  local,  state, 
and  federal  examinations  for  employment  opportunities. 

r.  Research  and  Evaluation  ^  . 

1.  PolieiCH  and  proeedures  relating  to  recruitment,  ^eleetion,  retaitton,  and 
placement  arc  continually  studied  throuyh  t^uWo/w  research  and  evaluative 
methods. 

n-.I^ogular  follow'  up  studies  are  made  of  fornnir  students,  ineludlng  avoi> 
owtSj  students  removed  from  the  program  and  graduates. 

b.  EvalnJition  Is  followed  by  revision  /ind  impro\  ements  in  the  prepara- 
tion program  which  seem  appropriate. 

,   Section  ly:  Support  for  tlie  Counselor  Education  Program,  Admini:>trative 
Kelations,  and.  Institutional  Res^Jurces^ 

1.  Administrative  organization  and  procedures  provide  recognition  of,  and 
designated  responsibilities  for  a  eounselor  education  program, 

a.  The  program  is  a  clearly  identified  part  of  an  institutional  graduate 
program. 

(1)  There  is  preferably  only  one  unit  directly  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  counselors  and  other  personnel  services  specialists. 

(2)  Jf  more  than  one  unit  in  the  institution  Is' directly  Jnvolved  in 
the  preparation  of  coun:selors  and  vther^personnel  services  speciaUstiJ, 
there  is  evidence  of  close  cooperation  ancle  coordination, 

b.  Cooperative  relationslilpa  exi.st  hetween  the  counselor  education  pr,o- 
gram  and  other  units  of  tin?  institution  related  to  tlie  program. 

(1)  Contributions  of  other  units  to  the  program  are  defined* 

(2)  Channels  of  communication  ^vlth  faculty  members  in  otlier  units 
aro  identified  and  maintained. 

c.  Use  is  made  of  a  wide  range  of  professional  and  community  re:>uurces« 
Evidence  of  working  relationships  e.xists  \^Itli  agencies  off  the  campus  which 
have  the  potential  for  contributing  to  the  preparation  of  connsolors  and 
other  personuel  services  specialists  and/' or  are  potential  employ  ers  of  grad- 
uates of  the  program. 

2,  Tho  institution  provides  for  the  professional  detdopment  of  tho  staff  as  locll 
as  stU'  ents  in  the  counselor  education  i  '^ogram,  ^  . 

a.  Staff  niembers  are  involved  In  professional  activities  on  local,  state, 
regional,,  and  national  levels.  ^  \ 

h.  Staff  members  participate  In  voluntary  professional  service  capacities. 

c.  I'lic  ir.otitutlon  provides  encouragement  and  financial  support  for  the 
staff  to  participate  in  professional  activities, 

d.  Staff  niembers  engage  in  programs  of  research  and  contribute  tu  litera- 
ture of  the  field, 

e.  Students  participate  In  the  activities  of  professional  organizations. 
Tho  institution  provides  adequate  faculty  and  supporting  stajf  for  all  aspects 

of  the  oQunselor  edueatioii  program. 
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a.  An  imlivldual  is  do;i>ignntea  as  the  pft»fe:<i>ional  leader  ot  (he  touiuscIv>f 
education  program, 

(1)  This  individual  is  an  experienced  counselor  and  possesses  an 
earned  doctorate  in  counselor  educatiun  fruai  an  accredited  institutiun. 

(2)  Tills  individual  has  fuU-time  asbignment  tu  the  counselor  cdacA« 
tlon  program. 

(3)  This  Individual  is  recognized  fur  his  load^  i\shii»  in  the  pr(>fe>>iun, 
(  i)  This  individual  is  qualified  hj  preparatiuu  and  experionve  to  <.ou- 

ductand  to  supervise  research  activities,  ^ 

4.  Tn  ulditifjn  to  the  (Mffnutnl  leader  ihu:c  (ifc  at  ha^^t  tau  fnU-timc  faKulto 
vwrnhers  icilh  comparable  quali float  ion,  *  - 

a.  Additional  faculty  are  provided  at  the  rnti^>  of  one  fuU-tiniejstad  nteui- 
ber  for  every  ten  fuU-tlnie  graduate  students  or  thvir  eipiivalent  iu  pait- 
time  graduate  students.  'JChis  i-atio  ^huuld  he  reduced  in  ini>tUution&  \^Iiere 
large  iHjrcentage  of  the  cunnseluredmatioi|.Ntudento  are  enruiled  vu  a  part- 
time  basis  and/ or  wheu  progrnni  changes>  create  Uie  need  fur  the  staff  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  evaluation  of  each  student 
^       5.  The  fuU  thnc  tcn^ilnm}  Jodd  of  thvsc  fauiUu  uatnUiit  i.v  coim^tcnt  with  that 
of  other  f/rddiiato  units  in  the  i)iititation  whteh  uiiuitt  tnttntiuv  aupet  vi;sMi  as 
an  integral  part  of  professional  preparation.  * 

a.  Tlie  faculty  load  is  jnodified  in  proportion  to  assigned  respon^lbllities 
for  gi-aduat^e  advisement  and  research  supervision  un  a  turiaula  whkk 
consi.^tent  with  established  graduate  .^clioul  policy  iii  the  Institutiuh. 
jjb,  TUneHt^provided  within  the  tutal  faculty  wurk  load  for  coui)ejiivjLi\e 
i?/ty<lisciplinary  activities  \Yith  teacliing  faculty  in  related  fields. 

The  total  work  load  u£  facult>  Jiieud>eis  include;*  a  recognition  uf  tiiiie 
needed  for  professional  research, 
0.  Faculty  in  closely  related  dt^ciplijus  are  qttuUfi^d  i}i  thtdt  nw-piotivv  dnaa: 
and  also  arc  tnformtd  about  the  ohjcctacs  ofJhc  cottniSK.lor  education  proymm, 
7.  Of/<ampu9  agency  personnd  who  i^uperoi^c  sttuhnt^  arc  qnaUfiut  tJuoituh 
^  academic  preparation  aiul  profca^ional  experience, 

a.  Such  staff  members  ba\e  two  ur  more  years  of  appropriate  prufc^Monal 
.exi>erience, 

1).  These  staff  members  have  at  least  two  j  ears  of  graduate  work  in  coun- 
selor education  or  can  demonstrate  eqiiivalent  prcimratiou, 

5.  Graduate  assistantships  are  protidtd  to  assist  the  faculty  and  to  piot^idc 
additiotial  cspcricnces  for  students  tn  the  program, 

a.  Begular  procedures  are  established  fur  the  identification  and  assijin- 
ment  of  quali  fied  students  to  these  assistantships, 

b.  A  ndnimum  of  one  h*rtf  time  graduate  student  is  assigned  to  the  cuun- 
selor  education  program  forytaeh  30  full-time  equivalent  students. 

c.  These  assignments  are  ifiade  in  suth  a  ^\ay  as  to  enrich  the  prufes-sloiial 
learning  experiences  of  the  graduate  assistants. 

9.  Secictai'ialf  chrical  atid  othi^i  xiupportiu  staff  art  proi4dod  in  the  coun^vlur 
education  program, 

a,  A  minimum  of  one  full-time  secretary  ur  equivalent  Is  provided  for  the 
clerical  work  of  the  counselor  education  program, 

h.  Additional  clerical  service  is  provided  at  the  ratio  of  one  full  time 
clerical  ajisistant  for  the  eaui\alent  of  every  three  faculty  members. 

e.  Responsibilities  of  secretarial,  clerical  and  other  supportive  staff  are 
defined  and  adequate  supervision  is  provided. 

10.  The  itistitutio)v  provides  facilities  and  a  hwlgU  w7iieh  insures  conttnuous 
operation  of  all  aspects  of  the  coun$elor.education  program, 

a.  The  institution  pruvides  a  designated  headquarters  fur  the  coun^elor 
education  program; 

(1)  This  headquarters  is  located  near  the  classroom  and  laboratory 
facilities  used  In  the  counselor  education  program. 

(2)  The  headquarters  area  includes  a  private  ofllce  for  each  faculty 
member. 

(3)  The  headquarters  area  include  o%e  space  for  secretarial,  clerical, 
and  other  supportive  staff. 

(1)  Appropriate  work  space>  equipment  and  supplies  are  provided  for 
graduate  assistanU.  *  ^ 
c.  Library  Jfacitlties  provide  a  rich  supply  of  resource  materials  for  study 
and  research  In  counselor  education. 
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(1)  These  fneillties  incliule  basic  resources,  both  {woks  nnd  periodi- 
cals, in  areas  in  wjtiich  the  counselor  education  projcram  provides  pre|>- 
aration^  as  well  os  in  related  areas  j>nch  as  iKs>H'holoffj',  sociology,  and 

.  .  economics^ 

(2)  Current  and  historical  materials  are  available. 

(3)  Library  resourets  ure  nvailubre  during  evening  and  weekend 
hours.  ' 

(-1)  Inter  library  lyaus,  KUIC  >er\ices,  and  uiicrofilni  and  photocopy 
services  are  available. 

(5)  Mnltii^le  copies  of  frequently  used  publicatiyiis  are  axailable. 
11.  Rcscurth  /«<.i7<7a«  aix  (luuluhtt  to  fiuulta  uml  stmUntft  in  i^uunstlor  viiu- 
cation. 

^a.  Facilities  include  ofTues  and  laboratorit-s  onulp|K*d  to  pivvide  opi>or- 
tuuities  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and  synthesis  of  data. 

b.  Consultant  services  are  a^  a  liable  from  roj>i.Mali  .^iiecialibts  on  the  iu» 
stitutiou's  staff, 

t\  Access  is  pro vi lied  to  canipn.s  toniputer  re n tort,  and  other  data-proc- 
*  Cs'sing  facilities. 

d.  Settings  both  off  and  ou  canipus  are  pro\idvd  in  which  ri't>earch  can  be 
condncted.  •  • 

12.  Tht  hiJfUtulion  ncof/tui^is  the  imln  hJtml  tuuh  of  i/railmjtv  -stuitint^  and  pro- 
vider sai'viccif  for  livrsonul  rnt  tvcU  uf<  profcHJfUmtl  ilcvclopment. 

^  a.  Since  fidljhne  acadenilc\\t'ar  attendance  is  puysibU*  i\tr  most  graduate 
students  onlj  if  aomv  form  of  linaucial  aiisistance  is  available,  everj  effort  is 
waile  to  doNclop  such  a.^si^tanco  fur  students  in  the  counselor  cducatiMU 
program. 

(r)  The  counselor  education  program  is  assigned  a  proiwitionate 
slatre  of  the  iustitutions's  funds  for  student  assistance, 
b.  Facilities  for  sui)ervised  expericuce?^  are  proxided  in  a  coordinated 
laboratory  setting  on  campus.  Consideration  is  giveu^^to : 

(1)  Facilities  for  individual  eonnseling  in  rooms  with  assunnl  pri: 
vaey  aiul  adcMpiate  space  for  related  etpdpineut.  ^  ^ 

(2)  Facilities  for  snmll  group  work.  This  area  should  pr4nide  for 
small  group  counseling,  testing;  st  a  fling,  n\eetiugs,  etc. 

(3)  'Jlie  provision  of  ela.ssroom  and  se.minar  meeting  rooms. 

(4)  As  appropriate.  fncHUles  are  (»quiiiped  with  the  following; 

(n)   reeonliug  /\nd  listening  devices— iwrtahio  nnd  permanent 

(b)  onC'Way  vision  gluss 

(c)  vldeo-tajK*  rc^^onling  and  piayhig  devices— poHable  and  iwr- 
luaneut  » 

(5)  Technical  assistance  is  available  for  lioth  ui>evatioual  and  main- 
»  tenanee  services. 

V  (0)  Acoustical  treatment  U  proxided  throughout  the  facilities  as  ap- 
proi>riate.  * 

(7)  I'acilitles  are  conducive  to  nn>deling  and  dmoustrathig  exem- 
plary environments  and  pnicticos  in  counseling  and  iKjrsonnel  ^^cr vices, 
•ilie  facilities  should  include  a  *"uuider*  counseling  laboratory  uith 
related  resource  materials  and  audio- visual  eqnipuient.  Included  as  re- 
sonrces  in  the  "model"  laboratory  are :  ^ 

(a)  career  educational  information  materia l« 

(b)  tiles  of  standardized  tests  and  interpretation  data 

(c)  mvarlety  of  media — e<pdimiout  and  materials 

(d)  Kpace  for  teuelnug  and  laboratory  experiences 

[f^)  Data  processing  asslstance  aad  eaaipuieut  are  available  for  both 
teaeliing  and  research. 

(0)  Hie  facilities  are  located  in  close  approxhuation  to  the  counselor 
e<lucation  faculty  ofllces^iud  a\\a.\  fnau  centers  of  extreme  imise  and 
confusion, 

(2)  Farl'tiaie  work  opportunities  aiipropriato  for  students^^ln  the  pro- 
gram are  identified  and  efforts  are  umde  to  secure  a^&lguments  for  those 
desiring  siU'li  oi>i>ortunlties. 

Loan  resources  are  available  to  students  iu  couuselor  education. 
(45  I'rospcethe  stndent«  are  in'ovidcd  iafonnathm  <ibout  possible  sources 
of  nuauelal  assistance. 
1>.  Personal  <onnseliug  serviees  are  a\ailaUii  to  all  coun.>elor  education  stu- 
^  dtMits. 
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(1)  This  service  it^  available  from  staff  members:  other  than  the  mmabei-s 
of  tlie  counselor  education  staff.  ^ 

(2)  Patterns  for  referral  art^knowa  to  all  faculty  members. 

Commission  on  Standards  aud  Acoredltatlop 

y Association  for  Counselor  Education  .inii^SnpcrvIsion 
ACBS'  Jicglon  ^  •    .    '  - 

Korth  Atlantlc^Mrs.  Cynthia  Atlas,  Parent  Cuunselijjg  Troject,  AVavland 
Public  Schools,  Ayaylaud  Massachusetts  01778 

North  Central— Mr.  AVIlllam  Krpunbach,  Wisconsin  State  Doimrtniuut  of  KUu- 
catlon,  120  Laiig^lon  Street,  Madison,  Wlsconshi  03702 

Kocky  Mountain— ^tr.  Bmery  A.  Morelli,  Department  of  Kiuiilujmont  JSecuritv, 
174  S(K'ial  Hall  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utuh  S^lll 

AVestoni— Br.  Jerald  I'orster,  pehabilitatlun  Counseling  Program,  UuUege  of 
Education,  University  of  AVashlngton,  Seattle,  AVashlugtun  95>105 

S?nuthern~  Dr.  Doris  S.  Cantey,  Department  of  Counselor  Kducation,  School  of 
Education,  South  Carolina  State  College,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina  20115 

Cbuirnmn— Dr.  Robert  0.  Stripling,  Department  of  Counselor  Education, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida  32C01 
Officio  Mcmhers  f 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Aubroy,  President  of  ACES,  Department  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Son  Ices.  Drookline  Pnbllc  Schools,  Bruokline.  Massacimsetts  021-10 

Dr.  Edwin  1.  llerr,  President-Elect  of  ACES.  Department  of  Counselor  Educa- 
tion, Social  Science  liuildlng,  Penus>l\aala  State  L^U\ei><ity,  l;nlversit>  Park, 
Pounsylv.inia  108O2 

Sotc:  Dr.  .Tames  AVInfrey  (AVeStem  Region)  and  Dr.  Phalon  Malouf  (Koclcy 
Muuatain  Region)  served  on  the  Conwulsslun  hi  1071-72  ami  cuutinued  tu  work 
\\  \tU  tilt  Cuiiiniibsion  through  the  .•Munuit  r  of  1072.  Mrs.  Elizabetli  (Betty )  Bernos 
(X-rtli  Atlantic  Region)  and  Dr.  Laurabeth  II.  Hicks  (Southern  Region)  were 
nivinbens  uf  the  Connnlsslon  from  1071  imtll  June  1^0,  1073.  Dr.  M'iUIam  L.  Casli 
was  PreMdent  of  ACKS  In  1071-72  when  the  Cummlsblon  was  formed  aud  work 
i  Parted  uu  the  Stiindards;' and  Dr.  George  M.  Gazda  wak  President  in  lOTU-To. 
Dr.  K,  Gordon  Poling  was  chaltunin  of  tlie  xVPOA  Professional  Pruparatlon  and 
£?taudnrds  Committee  from  1071  73  and  worktnl  clobfl,\  with  ,tho  Coninilsblou 
tlnrlnjc  the  de  velop^mont  of  these  Standards. 

Dr.  IIkur.  Secoiulj  I  wouUl  like  to  point  up  the  particular  iinpor- 
tauce  of  section  223*  rctvaiuing  requirenionts.  Thuic  are,  in  fact,  do- 
pcuilhig  wppu  which  estiinato  ;vou  use.  some  60^000  counsolui-ii  func- 
tioiiiiig  now  ill  edncjition  and  in  public  sector  agencies  who  need  to 
de\elop  the  ^kills  ami  understanding  which  nndeilie  a  significant  in 
crease  in  career  guidance  and  counseling.  The  current  employ luent 
situation  for  iicNV  counselors  is  siu^h  that  I  believe  the  most  urgent 
matter  to  confront  ib  nni.\imi/in^  the  use  of  counselor  education  pro 
griuna  to  iip^^rade  the  skills  of  the  existing  coiniselor  pupulation.  As 
jiiJIcuted't»aiile.i,  up^L^iading  the  skills  of-coiinsulor  eduaitoi's  nuibt  be 
a  \nivt  otbuch  un  eilort.  B>  sa\hig  these  thing:&,  I  do  not  mean  to  iiii- 
luigu  tlu'  need  to  reduce.  t\\Q  counkdor  pupil  ratio  or  tu  protluce  new 
lunn&elois  eijaippud  with  a  fidl  range  of  cunipetencies  related  to  tlie 
needs  at  isMie.  Sections  Jind  2-2-2  speak  to  such  possibilities  and 
inqdy  a  quality  of  pre»er\  ice  coun.*>clor  education  which  I  belie \  e  to  be 
n  national  prioritj.  I  do  believe  that  the  iinplied  guidelines  hi  aoction 
liii'J,  tiaiuinL'  reqnircinents,  nuist  be  strengthened  in  regard  to  Hie 
character  of  post^sicondary  educational  institutioin^  or  local  odut^a-"^ 
liunal  a^uucles  recci\ing  grants  for  training.  The  prejjaratioii  staiid-^ 
nrds  I  lm\  e  given  \ou  might  be  a  help  in  this  regard.  It  appears  that 
thoro  aronow  in  this  !Js ation,  a  nniiiber  uf  higher  education  in^titntioua 
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who.^c  meiuib  oC  (liianoiiil  6Ui"\i\al  is  cruclentialing  large  nunibcrs  of 
counbclui-s  without  tlio  t}i>cb  of  icsuuices  or  i^rofessorlal  expertise 
liigh  quality  preparation  requires.  I  would*  hoj)©  that  sections  221 
^aud  222  do  not  perpetuate  or  atinudatc  sucli  a  situation  further. 

To  return  to  section  23:),  momentarily,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
massive  retrahiing  renuirtiucnti^  iduntihed  licie  can  occur  unlos^  a 
specific  sjhtiiiu  is  lift'ccted  in  each  State  by  which  all  school  districts 
and  agencies  oan  lotutc  to  specific  college  and  university  centers  in 
that  State,  suiuu  portion  of  their  counselor  stall'  for  a  period  of  C  to 
6  %vecks  or  lunger  in  order  that  thebO  persons  upgrade  their  skills  hi 
career  gnidauLu  and  CMUusoling.  It  uiaj  well  be  useful  to  iiicludc  such 
?i  provision  in  the  grant  mechanisms  of  part  C. 

Mr,  An-dkew'S.  Dr.  licrr,  I  think  our  very  good  membcv,  ]Mr.  Good- 
ling,  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement.  lie  has  to  lca\'e  to  go 
elsewliore.  .  • 

Mr.  GooDUXO.  X^nfortunately,  we  need  some  counse^ng  down  here. 
Wo  have  a  habit  of  scheduling  couiniittce  meetings  one  on  top  of  the 
..other.  1  don't  knowJiow  you  can  be  iniAVO.placob  at  one  time'. 

I  men^lv  wanted  to  point  out  before  I  left,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  care  full  V  i-ead  pages  22,  23,  24,  28,  and  20  and  tlioi  I  ha\e  a  f  ive 
telophono  from  o  at  night  until  9  in  the  morning,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  von  and  discuss  those  specific  pages.  ^       c       .    ,  , 

As  far  as  Dr.  Guysbers  is  coneenied,  I  would  like  to  particularly 
call  him  and  talk  to  lum  about  pages  11  through  17  any  hour  of  Ih^ 
ni«hl  because  I  am  usually  in  the  ofiicc.  And  as  far  as  Mi's.  Knox.  I 
would  much  rather  meet  a\  ith  her  in  person.  However,  I  will  be  in 
touch  with  vou  on  some  of  the  areas  I  am  concerned  about  and  T  ^ouUl 
lilcQ  some  further  explanations  as  far  as  yonr  testimony  is  concerned. 

3)r.-IlKi:n.  Thank  you  very  much ;  we  apprc;ciate  it. 

^tr.  ANi>ia^:\v.^.  Please  proceed*  Doctor.  p  , 

Dr.  IIkuu.  I  ^\uuld  aho  like  tu  hpeuk  to  pa^t  D,  demonstration  and 
eviihiation  i>uipoaes  of  the  piugrani.  The  cllcctive  implementation  of 
the  oxpoctations  of  Xhib  title  are  vital  to  the  long-term  effects  <>f  career 
guidance  and  counseling  as  prucoscs  important  to  uidividual  fulfill- 
ment ov  to  manpower  development.  Wujjibw  know  a  good  doal  about 
tho  factoi-s  inherent  in  career  dovidopmeiit,  job^^atisf action,  and  work 
adinstinent.  AVe  know  less  about  the  effects  of  difl'cinit  forms  of  mter- 
Ycntiou  in  lelatlon  to  thc^e  factors.  However,  we  do  ha\^  a  begnmmg 
base  of  >tmVu\s  w  hich  e.xandue  the  short-range  effects  of  specihc  co/ui- 
selor  teclmicpies  on  a  limited  set  of  criteria. 

JIKSEARCU  ox  CAUEKR  GfCmAXCE  AXD  COUXSEUNG  EFJFECTS  ' 

Pur  example.  ly^earch  evidence  exists  that  indicates  that  career 
adiubtmnut  at  age  25  is  related  to  awareness  of  choices  to  be  made, 
information  and  planning  bearing  on  choices,  possessing  and  bemg 
able  to  nso  occupational,  psychological,  educational,  and  economic 
information  by 'students  while  in  tho  secondary  schools.  Research  evi- 
dence also  indicates  .that  certain  career  guidance  techniques  do  help 
students  to  become  competent  decisionmakers,  to  select  high  school 
combes  and  make  post  high  school  plans  more  commc^nsnrato  with 
their  abilities  than  students  who  are  not  s6  exposed  (Evans  and  Cody, 
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1909;  Ryan  and  KnuuWtz,  196-1;  Yabroff,  19C9).  Other  stiulies  have 
iiulicatcd  that  guidance  tethniqucb  tan  help  studeutb  &l.iaipen  and  or 
coiaiuit  tlieiuseh  e&  ou  the  basis  of  pei^onal  values.  ^Ve  liave  pi*eviously  ^ 
indicated  tliat  tliuit^aro  important  rchitiou&hipb  between  job  t>atisfac- 
tion,  personal  vahies,  and.  productivity. 

Existing  rcseardi  pro\ules  a  fah*  bate  fur  nudcibtautUng  the  effects 
of  particular  tcchuiiiucb  ou,ceitaUi  .specific  aitcrla,  pairii:uhirly  tho.^0 
■which  relate  to  the  traubltion  froui  sohool  toA\ork  jUKUbctwcen  adolcs- 
cenco  and  early  adulthood.  We  have  less  research  evidence  about  the^^ 
couiparathe  oilects  of  dlffcient  career  guidance  and  counseling  tech- 
nuj[ucs  upon  bi/ecific  criteria  or  upon  bi^ecific  career  guidance  and 
coun.-eling  tcchniqacs>  \\  Ith  adult  pupulations  or  with  pci-bous  of  differ- 
ent minority  backgrounds. 

There  is  a  limited  aniuuut  of  rQ^^earch  about  the  lun^^  ran^o  effects 
of  guidance  and  connaeling.  There  aixs  se\enil  rca.^i^ns  for  this  condi- 
tion. Longitudinal  research  is  very  expensive,  it  has  coinplcx  logistical^ 
pvol)lems.  and  subjects  are  hard  to  uj^tiintain.  In  addition,  the  avail  * 
ability  of  guidance  and  counhcllng  services  Avas  very  restricted  until 
abojit  19GQ,  Thuo,  for  most  of  its  history,  guidance  and  counseling 
perso^iuel  Imvo  been  more  coucctned  about  providing  services  than 
studying  their  long-range  effects.  . 

NtncrtJieless,  the  research  which  does  exist  tends  to  favor  the  effects^ 
of  loiuisoling  and  guidance  upon  peusoUb  as  compared  Avith  those** 
who  ha^o  not  been  so  expobcd.  David  CauApVell  in  1965  followed  up 
7»U  counseled  and  m>ucoiUistled  college  students  who  had  been  studied 
\  originally  in  1910.  The  ^o-^year  followup  revealed  that  the  counseled 
\group  demonstrated  better  academic  achieveniejit  and  accomplishment 
.^i^iisl  that  it  did  slightly  better  than  the  contml  group  in  terms  of 
occupational  achievoiuent,  iuconje,  and  social  contribution.  If  that 
fctudy  were  repeated  today  .  one  might  expect  the  gixater  undei^tand- 
.   ing  l^ehavior  and  the  refined  counselor  techniques  to  demomstrate  even 
more  fe|Tcctiveness  i  f  such  were  f ollo\ved  up  25  j-ears  from  now. 

Je^se\Gordo^,  of  the  TJnivoi-sity  of  Michigan,  asse.?i&d  in  1967  35 
experime^ital  and  demousti-alion  programs  iunded  by  two  U.S.  De- 
partment ^l  Labor,  His  report  "Testing,  Coun&eling,  and  Supportive 
Ser\  ice  far  J)isadv  ant'aged  Youth''  provided  fccvei-al  important  .find- 
ings pcrtinenl^to  career  guidance  and  counseling. 

Among  tliea\  were:  , 
-  Clients  wero^not  responsive  to  nondirective  counseling  but  re- 
sponded well  to  counselors  who  sought  to  inter\ene  on  tlich*  behalf  and 
to  help,  them  bo  admitted  to  a  training  ijrogram  ot  find  a  job. 

Consoling  was  Uio^st  successfnl  when  linked  to  a  direct  service  snch 
as  job  placpmont.  Tn  iact,  until  his  objecti\e  situation  was  improved 
the  counsolce  was  difli(M\lt  to  help  at  all. 

Counseling  a  man  aftp^*  he  got  a  job  was  nlorc  important  than  coun- 
seling ]n-ior  to  his  beginning  to  work.  Crew  leaders  and  others  wore 
often  able  to  provide  impori^ant  support 

The  clients  Mere  responsive  to  many  incentives  anj;l  fast  results. 
They  gained  confideiicc  whent,:ounsolors  were  able  tobicak  their  piub- 
lems  down  so  that  they  could  ^naster  Qno  at  a  time. 

ParaprofessionaU  and  indigo^iious  workers  (tho^c  having  similar 
characteristics  to  the  dlsadvaiitaged  >outh  being  .-icivcd)  proved  to  be 
effective  couuscloi's.  \  . 
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Such  lindings  confirm  that  the  demonstration  and  evahmtion  of 
career  guidance  and  counseling  is  complex,  in  part  hecausc  the  charac- 
teristics and  needs  o£  indi\  iduals  and  group  \  arj  und^are  thenibches 
complex.  While  e>cisting  research  results  are  iu  ftonie  instances  ainblg- 
iious  and  contradictory,  the  largest  weight  favoi-s  the  effectb  of  career 
*  guidance  and  counselino:  upon  educational  aihR*\  enuMit,  job  placement, 
and  subsequent  occujoational  adjustment.  ,  o 

Section  lO^f,  in  fairness  to  the  authorization  of  a'pnropriations  in 
section  102,  very  little  specific  data  exists  about  the  direct  ccununiio 
returns  from  investing  in  career  guidance  and  counseling, 

Since' the  latter  operate  as  moderator  variables  upon  sucli  outcomes 
a«;  persistence  in  education  and  educational  achIc\oment,  amnatc  hclf- 
appraisal,  realistic  and  ratiunal  ihoiceuiaking,  and  \\ork  adju&tment, 
few  people  would  argue  that  these  are  Insignificant  aspecl^  of  social 
progress  or  individual  fulfillment  but  tlioj  are  difficult  to  a^sseji^  on  a 
dollar-for-doUar  return  for  investment'basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  api'iroxinmtely  GO,00O  counselors  in 
the  schools  and  comnumity  ajjencies  of  this  ^'^ltiun  and  ea<h  ^er\o 
approximately  500  clients,  a  figure  which  Is.  probably  cousevyative, 
then  Ave  are  talking  about  $G  per  person  ser\ed  in  lOTO  and  $0  per  per- 
son in  107S.  •  -  ^ 

If  the  only  otlicr  inaWne  Federal  snpport  is  guidance  and  conn^el- 
ingr,  the  National  l)efen.-c  Education  At  t  of  19r>Jv  and  its  subsequent  l  e- 
vi.sions  and  absorptioh  uitoESE.V  III,  can  bo  Ubcd  as  an  anchor  point, 
I  do  believe  that  the  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  lOTw  will 
change  the  gyroscope  of  i  ounselorb  and  pro\  idc  the  resources  b\  w  hicli 
they  can  ho  helped  to  significantly  contribute  to  tlio  ofjreci  do\clop- 
ment  and  work  adjustment  needs  of  our  population. 

Whereas  NDEiV  V-A  and  V-li  energized  a  profesbional  counselor 
population  to  ser\e  the  total  educational  spectrum  and  thereby  added 
nmjor  quantitatl^  c  grow  th  in  this  area,  I  bojioN e  tlio  Career  Gruidauco 
and  Counseling  Act  of  1075  can  ^er^  c  as  a  spur  to  renew ed  qualit  \  in 
the  services 'prD^idcd  by  school  coiuiscloi's,  by  counseloi-s  in  com- 
munity  agencies,  and  in  their  interaction*\vIth  each  other. 

I  believe  that  the  emphabos  in  this  act  upon  creating  national  lead- 
ership at  a  policj;  luaking  ]e\cl  (section  103)  thioughan  office  of  career 
guidance  and  counseling  coiiiplcmcntod  by  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Cai^cer  Guidance  (section  104)  with  a  man^date  (o  study 
career  guidai\ce  jn'o^rauis;  State  lcadei*ship  (section  201,  section  Jll, 
212) ;  and  specific  training  and  retraining  pro\isiotis  for  careci  iTuid- 
anco  and  counseling  personnel  can  be  the  \eliiclc  for  bringing  thvsa 
vital  services  to  the  le\el  of  professional  nmturity  \\hich  all  of  u^  st-ek. 

To  the  degree  that  suclj  an  outcome  resulls,  I  belicv  c  that  the  (puility. 
of  life  for  many  of  our  people  -students  and  workers— will  be  .-signif- 
icantly cnhancoi^r  •  .^ 

Thank  you  ft)r  your  kind  consideration  thi^norning. 

fTvef ercnces  are  retained  in  Snhconimitte(^fl1(?s ;] 

Dr.  IIkur.  May  I  no\Y  present  to  }ou  2\Irs.  ]3etty  E.  Knox  for  her 
statement,  please.  " 

ilr.  AxnuKws.  You  had  me  confused.  She  is  shown  ne.xt  on  our  list 
o^  witnesses.  OK.  Very  good.  * 

Dr.  Hkru.  Wc  puta  rose  between  twofhornsa 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Yoa  obviously  ilid.  I  clSirt  know  about  tlic  tliorn;  I 
agree  about  tho.rosc. 
'Betty,  would  you  proceed  tlien  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  BETTY  E.  KNOX,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
COUNSELOR  ASSOCIATION  AND  COUNSELOR,  GARNER  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  , 


Mi^.  Kxox.  My  name  is  Betty  E.  Ivnox.  I  liifvc  bcun  an  eleuieutaiy 
ami  secondary  teacher  for  ^)  }  tai*b,  an  abbi.^taut  diructoi  uf  aduii^bions, 
TJNC  at  Clmrlotte,  for  1  year,  and  a  aecondai*}  bcliool  couubelor  for  1 1 
years.  From  July  i,  lOTl  to'June  30,  1975, 1  will  be  on  le^J^  e  ol:  absence 
Iix)ni  Garner  Senior  lli^jh  School  in  Ealeigh,  N.C,  serving  ife'the  first 
fuU'timo  president  of  the  Alnerican  School  Count>cloi^  Assoc i^tt ion- 
over  11,000  meUibers— and  albo  as  pivsident  of  the  Xurth  Caiollna 
Pei^onnel  and'  Guidance  Assoclatiun-  o\  cr  1,200  luenibci-s— a  national 
division  <,and  a  State  bninch  respecti\ely  of  the  Amerirau  Pei^oninel 
and  Gudiancc  Association— ovOr  38,000  niembcro.  APGA  has  a  nujni- 
,  boi-sliip  crossing  nmu\  lines  in  counseling  and  guidance  but  aerN  ing  a 
common  purpose-  helping  onr  cliildrenj  \uuth,  and  aduUt?>  tu  know 
and  nmleretand  thenisehes  and  to  make  meaningful  choue^and  de- 
cisions conduci\c  to  self  fulfilhncnt  and  the  impro\ement  of  life  for  all 
poi*sons. 

As  a  practitioner  and  elected  leader  amongjny  colleagues,  I  sin- 
cerely aj)pi'eciato  and  am  pleased  to  ha\e  thl&  uppoitunity  to  testify 
on  the  Carcer  Guidance  and  Connsclln^ir  Act  of  1957  and  the  current 
and  long-range^  needs  Nshlch.It  \\\\]  fulfill  fur  all  Americans  through 
the  lifespan  concei^t  defined  therein.  cununendatiims  to  this  com- 
mitteo  and  tlie  cobponsors  of  this  act  for  ^oni  ctlortb  to  pro^  ivie  solu- 
tions to  the  dilemmas  of  oureouutrj,  paVticuhuly  the  eeunomic  dis- 
.  trc§s  felt  by  every.  American  * 

j\Iy  presence  liere  today  is  to  speak. for  and 'on  jjchalf  of  the  i>ro- 
fessional  counseling  practitioners  across  this  Nation  and  in  particular 
the  constituency  ot  ASCA  and  NCPGA,  as  well  as  the  other  11  divi- 
sions and  51  Sfato  branches  of  APGA;  this  inelndes,  ]Mr.  Chalvuiah, 
college  i)Ci*sonnel.  connbulur-edncators^  and  bUper\I&ors,  \ocatIonal 
guidance  personnel,  bchuol  counselorb— public  and  piuate  elemcntar\, 
junior  high,  secondary  ajnl  postsecondary  - school  social  woikers, 
fcchuol  psjehologibts.  bchoul  atten^lanee  cuuubelorb^  school  healtli  per 
sonneh  rehabihtatiun  coiuibultus.  cniplo;sinent  bccuilt;v  coniiulbblpn 
couiiSelorb,  teb(In»j:  tuouHniitoib,  bpuclalksts  in  gioup  \\.ork,  nunorlty 
pei'sous  in  guldancc^and  counbclliig  and  pnJjUc  oltenJcr  eomu^clurs 
among  others.  • 

My  views  come  from  nhore  the  action  is,  or  is  not,  as  the  case  may 
be,  I  slmro  with  you  things  as  they  are  on  the  grassroots  level:  where 
our  children,  jouthj  and  adidts  are  in  terms  of  c.ireer  chuioe  anj  deci- 
sion necdsr  •  *  ^  * 

The  pi^esont  and  future  are  both  upon  us  with  rapidity  and  change 
which  exceed  our  coping  po\Ncrs.  ITo\vc\'ei,  a  reflection  on  the  past 
history  of  tlic  deNelopu^ent  of  guidance  and  cunnscling  in  our  Nation 
is  relevant  to  the  need  for  the  Career  Guidance  and  Counbcling  Act 
of  1975.        "  *     ,  '  !  « 
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^rielly,  tltc  origin  of  «?uiihuice  ami  counseling'  was  \onUiona1/ 
occupational/pcireer  orlcntuil.  With  the'tluvat  o£  tl^e  Sovkt  cobino- 
luuitb  laiicli^  on  the  JIuuii  be  fore  .the  U.S,  aotronants,  the  National 
Defcni^c  Eiliicatio]i  Act  of  1058  ciuiie  into  exl&touce  throiii^h  autliuri/.a- 
tioiv and  appropriation  by  Congress,  'Uho  impact  of  recycling,  pri- 
laanly  classroom  .teachers  into  touiKsclorb,  hegan  witli  Xf^EA  \\hich 
in'araUtCil.thc  IJontlficatlun  of  the  •jfifteJ  aiKftaleutcd  in  the  i^cicncc:?, 
iiicbii.liiigjuiU^^  wltliAtuuhsding  for  placcnicjit- 

111  hl«;:li  scKiK>l  sciences,  2satIonal  Sclumv  Fonr^Jation  Sninnicr  pro- 
gi'anib.  as  well  us  college  placCticnt  and  iioholarbliips  dcsIgneiUfur 
these  special  students.        ^  \  ' 

^  Sccondarj'  school  counselors  fiilfiUoil  tlioae  jaai\dates  bo  well  that 
onv  national  goal  was  achieved.  We  all  know  the  snccess  story  of 
that  act  when  oUr  abtronauts  lan^led  on  the  I^Iooa  in  Jnly  1971'  thcc 
fir^tmontoset  foot  on  the  Moon.  \ 

As  NDI2A  pashOil  into  history*  cuunVeloi's  had  becqnio  an  integral 
])art  of  school  and  otlicr  work  bettiiiij:^,,  As  changes  cuntinned  to  occui; 
,  with  greater  and  greater  ra^idltv  the  nued  to  train  add\tional  profcj?- 
» (Jiuu^eloi-s  for  all  worl^  settings  and  to  retjrain  counselors  from 
the  XDHA  days  bccaiue  \ery  evident,  The  latter  was  and  is  needed 
because  XDEA  pro\isions  were  basifall\  quantitative.  The  need  for 
<j\ialitati\e  projrianis  to  sor\c  the  needs  of  all  of  our  children,  ;sonth 
and  adidts,  contlnnes  to  be  c.\prc^;iOll ;  that  the  legislati>  c  i^onunlttee* 
^Ir.  niairniaa,  of  the  Xorlh  Carol iim  Ashociation  o*f  School  Sitl)er- 
hitcndentscletn mined  through  aa  associatipn  poll  in  1974  that  pupil 
pLUMmiicl  .ser\ices.  in. particular  counseling IC-15*  were  a  top-jjriority 
m'cd  In  e^lucatlon  in  our  State.  This  j)ro\ided  great  suppoit  to  funding 
of  jnipil  personnel  services  by  our  gejieral  assembly  in  1974. 

Ailditlonallj J  tlje  need  for  pci*sonnel  to  ab^ist  in  fulfdling  tjio  guid- 
ant  0  /will  coiuisiding  progranif>  directed  b)  professional  counselors 
be^  aiue  Increahlngl^N  e\Ident.  Thuii,  the  paraprofessiunals  in  ijounscl- 
ing:  ujid  iuiT>il  perhonnol  stjJt'viccs  began  to  bti  iJro\idcd  by  some  local, 
State,  and  Federal  appropriations, 

,  yU\  Chairman,  with  }our  permission  I  would  like  to  insiM't  as  a  part 
oi^  the  record  a  position  statement  adopted  by  ASCA  in  1971,  ^*Thc 
l^araprofossional  in  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services  \ 

!Mr,  AxoREWs,  Witliout  objection,  the  statement  will  bo  fnserted  in 
the  n  cord. 

[Tlio  docamont  referred  to  f ollow.s :] 

A  major  goal  t*f  a  guUlance  program  is  to  cuaMc  stiuU'ut.s  to  mako  l)etter  per- 
vunal,  oUucatloiinl  and  career  chulm  and  continue  growtli  toward  sM- 
rean^atlon. 

'Xll>  may  hja  acannpll^slied  tJuough  Lidh  KUial  and  group  couuseUng.  con^uUa- 
tlon  anil  coortUimtlim  wUli  iitndt*nt.s,  tt'a(;lu»rH,  admlnLstrators.  parents  and  the. 
t'ummunlt.s.  Of  aU  the  areas  uf^fdacalioii^  eounaelUig  and  piipU  personnel  herv- 
icos  ulTer  the  best  oppoftanltiuh  for  IndblduaUzation,  In  cooperation  and  col- 
Ul*»mtluu  With  aU  work  setting  per^oimeU  linnia nidation  of  education  tan  bt.tui**c 
a  roaUt.v. 

Tu  enabU^co\m^elo^s  to  function  inoro  effecthely  and  proficlenlly.  the  a^xslgn- 
mtntof  ruufttie,  Ineid^ntal,  and  teUinUal  duUei>  imist  he  perforinetl  b>  the  para- 
profess!  onnl. 

/Xho  utilization  of  paraprufes^iuna1^*  In  pul^ance  and  pupil  personni*i  ser^Ice,s 
pn»\  idi's  a  mea/ij»  of  duwiopinfj  ^iroator  t'ffutHaeiievN  w  Uhlu  the  guKlaace  progiam. 
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Wifh  the  appropriate, wluoatlun  ami  training?  uf  carefully  solcctciT;  persoauwl. 
para  professionals  under  careful  dH/cn  i.siuu  cmiUl  pcrfuuu  'm  thd  folluuini; 
areas:        «  •     ^         *  *^ 

At  a-  clerical  worker 

*  Collect  and  maintain  eui-rent  guidance  files.  ^  \  ' 
Reproduce  materials  necdtnl  fi>r  i\w  tuuii'»t'lor  iu  group  aud^or,  \mK\idual 

conferences,  .  '    /  \  ' 

Assist  witii  ail  student  record  keeping.  /  \ 

Assist  stizdeuts  la  completion  of  viiried  forms  and  applications.,  ,  . 

As  a  resQiirco  person  *  #       /  1 

Assist  with  the  establi^limfut  and  j;i>ntuiuatlt»n  of  cuutacU  \vtli,ai?eiullo.>  and  ' 
or  organizations  in  order  to  acquire  infurmatiuu  fur  the  coiui^ctur,  l.e,  Cliauibtr 
of  Commerce,  Employment  Security  Commissipn.  etc;  .       ,  ^  | 

Catalog  and  Ule  materials  uf  an  educatluual,  ucciipatloaal,  a\Jcatioual  aud 
personal  nature.    *  v  i  \ 

Blj^seminate  factual  infunnatiuu  and  materials  tu  appropriate  public^. 
.   Maintain  appropriate  personnel  and  infornia'tlon  records.  , 

*  Procure  supplies  and  prepare  materials  iov  counselor  use. , 
/^TPorforih  routine  collecting  and  analytical  statistical  operaiions. 

Operate  A-V  equipment.  '  i 

As  an  Asststant  in  the  Area  of  Assessment^  specifically  testing, 
Collect  and  distribute  test  materials. 

Assist  counselor  in  administering  and  uionitoi;ing  group  t^sts. 
,  Prepare  and^organize  answer  sheets  for  maclilue  i>guriug,  hand  seorlug  siuall 
quantities  (not  interpretation  of  test  results).  / 

,  The.pa?aRi:ofea^ioMUWuld :    .  ,  _  .  1,  ./  : 

I  ^Posscss^-scnsHivitrwrtha problems  and  needs^of  clfddf'eu. 
^  ;  Manifest  an  interesMiiworJ<ing  with  children  and  youfli.         ^  * 
,  Be  knowledgeable  of  the  role  of  the  counselor  and  the  tutal  giilJancc  prugrani. 

The  counselor  should :  .      ,  / 

Assist  in  the  selection  of  pa  raprofessionals.  I 

Assume  the  responsibility  of  supervision  of  paraprofesslonals. 

For  future  planning,  the  professional  organization  shpuld :  . 
*F-ncourage  the.  po«t  secondary  educational     .stems  to  ufftr  training  fur  i«ara- 
4iEfrfcssionais  in  guidance  and  pupil  personnel  seyvioes.  |  ^ 
,  Kncoui:(ige  the  colluboratiou  of  St?ite  Education  Agencj  peri-unnel,  inK>t  >fO« 
ondary>  student  servlcys^perbuimol,  and  local  educuLiou  agencies  guidantf  pci:5'oii- 
nel  in  instituting  such  co\irsef>  and/or  piy)grams. 

The  training  for  paraprofessionals  ^iiuuld  include  i>eiretarial  training,  uitera- 
tlon  and  use  of  multi-mwlla  inaterials,  practical  iu\c>tigation.s  and/ or  ic^^farch 
technicqucs,  huuian  rel4ltiun^/gru^u>  tubti^g,  c'thnlc^,  und  UiiUic*  achuul  cuiu^iaiuity 
\  resources.-     ,  ^     *  , 

The  nibrgihg,  changing:  role  of  professional  couii^clois  has  been  a 
struirglo  in  part  ilue  to  the  "hango\.or  iuJutment"  of  XpE,V  daj's 
wliich  i^rebunu'S  tlmtc(^uhH'lors,  hi  [nutu  uhii  .MroinhiP.N  mJiooI  i  uaii>o- 
lors,  spwkl  tlieir  time  onh  \\\ih  the  colUi^^e-huimd  This* is  a  fri'oi^bly 
mistaken  role  idontitA.  ITowi  nok  it^^an  hy  imwiwd  a^.u  complimoiit 
liVio  to  the  Success  of Vnir  cffurt.s  in  fulfiHin<j:  tlio  inaudatt^  o:^  XDEX 
"this  serves  to  support  tlie  a^^siiniption  tliut  thi'  aiitlioi  i/atiou  and  an- 
propriution  of  JI.lv.  ^270  would  al.sQhc  a  wIm'  Iiny^taiont-of  our  Fc^cl- 
eial  dollars,  as  it  Mir\eb  to  ^uppurt  the  present  rule  of  the  profcv^ioii:d 
counselor.  The  Amorlean  School  Counselor  A.-socnitiou  rcpre^ciiUng 
the  counHdin^  [>rofe.-slonaL  hjx.-i  adoptiid  spev^lflu  lulc  statements  for 
four  Murk  scttinj^.  eleniintarv,  middle/junior^high,  secondary  and 
])o.^tsccondarv,  Tlu  se  are  ln*in;ir  adherod  fculthin  pur  ranks  and  jn- 

•  elude  a  broad  buvso  of  role  anil  f uui  tioa    ith  the  iiullv  iduul  and  career 
decif^ionVfu  y  much  at  the  core.  ^  '      ♦  .  , 

Sfr.  ChaiVman.  ^vith  Ao\)ir>permi>si.en,  I  Mould  like , to  hisert  a?  a 
'pait  of  the  record  copies  Qf:  "Tlie  Unique  IJole.  of  the  Elemcnfary 
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"School  Counsolorr  *'Tlio  Eole  of  tlie  Sccoihlary  School  Couiibolorr 
.^Thc  Role  aliil  Function  of  Po^t-Secondary  Counseling,"  ^^Counscjl- 
ing  and  Guidance  Program:  Stafling  Xcovlb  and  Re^ponbibilities/' 
all  statements  by  ASCA.. 

"Ecdefinition  ot  the  Role  and  Function  of  the  Professional  Coun- 
selor,"  a  statement  bv  XCPGAvaiul  -^Mect  School  Coxmbelors;"  a  bro- 
chtnebyASCA.     '  '  , 

[Article  entitled  ^'Meet  School  Couubclorb,"  i*etaijied  in  subcom- 
mittee-files.] 

Mr.  Andrews.  Without  objection^  tliey  will  be  welcomed. 
;Mi*s.  Ivxox.  Tliank  y6n. 

[The-zdocyinents  referred  to  follow:]  /  ^ 

^Kei)Kfi,\itio:(.  of  the  Koij:  axo  FiN'tno.v  or  tije  ^KOFE^>sIo.NA^.  Coi>Ni,Ki.oa 

ROLK^AND  FUXCTIOX  Ofc*  THE  PKOrasSIOKAL  CO^J^•SKr.OU 

Silu 0  the  aaVent  of  .i^fo^-r.r.l  ^.>unci;:n^  Sfrvurc  \\  ith  Frank  Pansuiis'  votatitMial 
rounsvjing  woik  in  the  tirst  dtLade  uf  tUv  tui^hticth  coatuvy,  aaiasfliiig  has  gone 
through  many  stages.  It  has  meant  manv  thidgii  to  umny  iKHjplf,  it  has  fujluwed 
iiuiny  leaders.  Con.siderahle  confu.sion  and  j/ume  anxietv  ha\e  resuUed  from  a 
statewide*  and  nativ>n\\idc  i^Uuatiun  in  whkh  nmny  neo\)W,  both  witliin  eoiniiiel- 
in^  and  oiUsidq.  have  denned  the  rule  and  ifunctiun  iif  the  iunuM'hir  In  divtThe, 
fre.luOhtly  opp<i&Inir.  tenns.  Often  eona>du»;s  have  fuund  theiufcelveb  iieifunuiiig 
tasks  'Ahich  are  anrelated  tu  their  traiuiiif;  and  onl\  fcuijerlleian\  rehdedjtu  tliv 
„.  i?i;aUi)c-amui(ij(i(Kot  Uicjiojaihi  tiou.tliey-sojxvL™  .  -  

"ilir  tHrersity  nf  ttjIps  and  fnnctions  te^irg  porfomica  hy  coaiisehirs  in  Xortli 
CaruUna  led  the  School  Counselors  I)i\isiu;»  ot  the  Ni»rth  CapoUna  rei^oiinel  ami 
Guidance  Asso.ciation  to  reqnest  that  the  ^'CrOA  jinv-ideut  apijulnt  a  conmnttee 
to  presiiit  a  reiiurt  regardini;  tlie  ijeraiuelur^,  of  the  n»U*  and  fuiutiiiii  uf  uer.Mintu'l 
\Vi.vK!n|i?  as  coun.^^elors?  In  6nr  .>tatc.  The  attached  muUel^uas  Uesi^ned  fiy>the  ad 
hor  eumiuittee,  so  appointed  and  reiire.-^fatatixe  uf  the  \arluu.s  dlseiiillnes  within 
the  profession,  in  fultllhnent  of  the  prevlotwly  described  assignment. 

The  comnilttee-dovelope<l-a  threo-ditn,Ou.sbiii.d  luiidrl  tu  jjiaphicalb  depiet  its. 
coiKTpt  of  tlie  role  and  function  of  the,  cuuii.selur.  The  profe.sf^Ional.  rule.s  of  the 
counsel n-  ((;ounsolin^r.  eunsultius'  and  t^oordinatin?:)  on  the  priiuarj-  plane  inter- 
sect \vi{li  the  arca.s  i)f  lunnan  devehipnient  oii  the..^eoondai*j  plane.  In  It^  li.stiiiff 
<if  five  devolopinent.il  areas  tlu-  c(»niu|'lttee  had  no  intention  of  exclading  sueh 
cnu  hd  themes  an  .sucialiJiatitm  and  ea/^eer  develuimiont  byt  nither  assumed  tliat 
^  thesr  eh^ment^'  uere  euntlnnuu.^  thread.s  in  the  total  pruce.'ss  uf  dc\elupinenr. 

Virtually  all  of  the  etMUi.seh)r*ti  leiiit'iiuate  fanctiun.s  are  detailed  hi  tlie  various 
Inter^5ecting  point.s  of  the  primary  aikl  soeondary  plaiiesr. 

T>ic  cour].selor  cuuld  l>e  perfurndn^^  all  liU  pruK-.s.sluual  roUvs  an<l  ujieratnij;  ia 
all  developmental  iirea.«^.  hut  doing  .su  in  an  ineffteliu-  and  liaiiliazard  iablaou 
wltliout  the  addition  of  tlie  third  dllnon^ion  of  the  nnjdel.  .The  tertiary  plane 
cou.>isUng  of  mnltiplu  evaluative  iriteria  ntakes  puM.sibIe  ^.v.stematle  planniaj; 
aiul  evaluation  of  thu  eounselur  ft  tutal-pruj^rani  of  work  whU  ill.^  cllent^s  JJv  plaii- 
nin:?  hi.s  prograiit  hi  tenuis  ot  behavioral  ubjeclive.'^.  i»ased,uii  the  need«'uf  his 
elientplc,  and  with  the  tools  for  evaluation  latilt  into  hi.s  ubjectlVe>.  th«  euuiibelur' 
is  able  to  function  on  it  new  level  of  eUieienc^;  and  elTeetivene.s.N.  I're.svnted  in  the 
fol!owln^  paragraphs  a^e  some  sp^'eille  e.\aiaplei,  of  tlds  thiee-aiiuen.<hniiil  mudel 
of  (^oiujsellng.    *  1 

nxmnplc  t~  Puhllc  gjchool  Counselor.  Rule— Cunsidtant.  Dovelopment  Area— 
Vnlues/Iiellef  SjateiiK  K^alnation  Criteria-Staiulardl/.cd  Iat,trnnients,  Obser- 
Yations.  - 

Tn  this  example  the  pi;ofesslunjU  eoun*<elor  k>  funetiiadng  ia  ihe  riile  uf  a  con- 
sultant wUh  ehUdren  in. the  !n(eriaedlate  grades,  who  are  dealing  ^vUh  values. 
Two  means  of  evaluation  selected  are  obaervutioni,  .uul  beleeted  stuMdardlzeU 
Invontorlox.    "  f 

In  general,  consulting  invol\fes  jlealing  with  those  who  have  a  more  direct 
contact,  with  the  individuals  experiencing  the  developmental  difilculties.  Tliere- 
fore^  the  counselor  would  he  working  witli  the  flfth  ^rade  teacher  In  thlB  example 
to  find  ways  for  the  teachipr  to  help  the  lower  soclo-economie  children  in  her 
class  to  comprehend  more  fidly  the  concept  of  property— -that  is  leaving  the 
clothing,  money,  pencils,  etd  that  belong  to  others  with  others  and  not  taking 
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the  itt'iiis  fur  tlifir  uwn.  Ah  thu  teathur  pruceeils  to  ilo-suth  things  ns  show  films, 
huhl  ihsen^siuns,  and  rule-iihiy  silutitluus,  the  uuuuselur  acts  as  the  researcher 
in  obsurviiig  the  change  (reauctioii,  hoi>efully  in  frequency  of  taking  items. 
If  a  stuiulardized  iaventory  is  used,  a  pre-test  and  ijubt  tebt  prucedure  cOuld  be 
iitiiiml.^At  later  |K;iiit&,  beliaxiural  contracts  could  by  made  with  specific  stud^ehts 
la  an  effort  to  alter  their  behavior  with  reganl  to  stealing. 

Example  Public  School  Cpunselur.  liolc— Coordinator.  Developmental 
Arcju—ALademitv Cognitive.  Kvalnatixc  Criteria  rrograin  Alterations,  l*roce.>s 
Aiialy.sis,  Career  Implications,  Observations. 

In  this  example,  the  counselor  servus  ab  a  coonlinalor  to  evaluate  the  mathe- 
matics ;>rogram  in  this  high  school.  This  ta^k  was  attempted  because  of  more 
and  more  inquiricb  as  to  why  Advanced  I^hic^mciit  Mathematics  was  not  iu 
the  cuvrleulum.  •       (r^,  . 

As  coordinator,  the  couubelor  will  bring  the  mathematics  faculty  together  to 
dlsi'U>s  and  btudy  the  counics  that  are  cuirciuly  being  olVcrcd  and  the  pi^ssibility 
and  tlie  feasihiUO  ot  adding  other  cour&o.  The  counselor  will  be  meeting  con- 
c\iiTcutI.v  with  studcnt,^J  to  distnss  thclV  desire  U>^  iJiusue  mathematics  courses 
(that  may  lead  to  careers)  other  than  those  presently  ollored.  Past  and  present 
math  performance  an^l;  standardized  test  results  of  tlie  student  body  will  be 
studied  bj  the  adults  involved.  Other  members  of  the  school  staff  will  be  making 
tlie  iieccb'sary  decisions  (and  arrangements  based  on  the  results  I'f  the  study. 

W'c  may  expect,  as  a  result  of  the  study,  to  see  a  change?  in  the  mathematfcs 
program,  Kvldencc  gleaned  during  the  study  ina.N  show  a  need  for  other  mathe- 
matics courses  on  a  variety  uf  le\els  before  Ad\anced  Phiccincnt  can  be  offered. 
A  close  look  at  math  careers  as  related  to  Advanced  Placement  Math  could  be 
looked  at  to -aid  iii  determining  Uie  need  for  e^^panding  die  math  curriculum 
to  the  Advanceii  Placement  level. 

Throughout  this  study  the  euunsclor  has  made  no  judgements  or  decisions 
f'tMit-t'fhhtp  thfi^mathematics'Ttrogrant.  Tlu*:t^i.sk-hasd)C'fn-to;coordinate-tIie  efforts 
and  energies  of  tliTniauy  peoplt?  who  are  to  collectivclj  make  the  juOgeincnts  or 
decisions.  ' 

We  can  evaluate  the  counselor's  effectiveness  through  process  analysis  by 
ohsL-r\iug  the  relationship  and  atmosphere  tlmt  existed  between  the  counselor 
and  the  math  teachers.  The  detision-iuaklag  proces.^  may  be  more  cUlcient  wlien 
pn»i*ur  human  relations  skills  are  inipleinentiid.  Other  e\aluatiun  would  be  hi 
term.N  of  an  increased  mathematics  cuiriadum  and  Ihe  iiui>lication  that  this 
change  has  for  career  development. 

JCxample  — Kmploymeiit  Counselor:  Role -Counseling.  Developmental 
Anas — Social/ Affective i  Academic/ Cognitive.  KvaUiatne  Criteria— Standard- 
ized Instruments.  Career  Implications,  Behavioral  Contrals. 

Ju  this  example,  the  citunselor  work  with  an  aihilt  who  has  an  interest  In  the 
inanagerhil  sales  fltdd  but  is  having  difllculty  In  obtaining  tlie  necessary  trainee 
statiiii. 

Jmll\idual  counseling  sessions  with  the  client  re\eals  a  weak  |)rcparation 
in  ntathenmtics,  ao  preparation  in  the  ari'aM  of  laarketlng  and  dl^trilaiUon  and 
t  di-niouht rates  weak  verbal  aldlity.  Tlio  client  O/l.vi  e.\pri's>e.s  a  hick  of  con- 
hdiUic  when  luu'  is  l>elng  interviewed  lo  a  prospective  cniplujer  for  a  trainee 
position.  '  . 

The  coiMiselnr  administers  the  OATK  ifioneml  Ai^tlt'V-le  Test  Battery)  to 
aid  in  i>inpointing  an>  iimtlientatU ai  vvoaKoe>>.  Uetoianiundatlons  are  made  to 
tliv  clit»nf  based  oil  thi»  GATS  rc^ult.N  to  cnndl  In  a  local  I'dncational  institu 
ti«»n  (nia.\i»e  at  night  j  to  take  i(i»i>roi»riate  inatit  courses  and  pos>ihly  a  course 
iu  Jiiaflvftlng  or  a  rchdi'd  area.  Tntorins  In  the  area  of  coiumunicatlons  skills 
is  >nKgcslcd  to  improve  his  ability  tuciinver.-e  mure  effective!/  with  jicople. 

Thi*  coi,..».<il..r  sets  up  siiinuaied  interview  .situations  for  the  client  and  tlun 
arraiii^cs  with  a  bu*ine.ss  aciinaintance  to  give  liic  illeiit  a  |>ractlce  lnterviev\. 
It  i.^  revealed  to  the  client  that  inii>rov euunt  of  .skilks  in  the  ari>as  mentioned, 
nhma  witii  tiie  praitice  interview.s,  may  pittvidt*  him  with  [\w  needed  confidence 
It  k>  also  suggested  that  an  aUerniUc  route  uf  hciiiiuing  a  .sales  u-prc8(^ntativo 
temporarily,  uia>  |»rovitle  the  elli*nt  tliC  L.\|ieriente  and  ^kUl^  needed  to  reach 
Ids  di'si red  goal  of  a  nmnngeriai  sales  career.  „  \ 

Kvaaiiation  of  tlie  ct»uiisel<>r  s  errecU\ene>.s  ut»uUl  l»e  in  teriiis  of  tlie  behavioral 
cuntTaets  thnt  e.xi.st  l»etwecii  the  client  aiid  the  loun.-^eloi ,  aad  tlii'  imiillcati0|is 
that  tlie^e  behaviors  liaye  for  the  client  reucidag  liks  career  objective. 
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The  U^•IQUE  Koi.e  of  the  ISlkmentaky  School  Counselor 


This  position  pnpor  closcribos  the  uuiquo  role  of  the  elementary 
school  counselor.  It  ^Y^ls  originally  authored  by  Jackie  Lamb,  Vice 
President  for  Elementary  School  Counsel  I  iij?,  1072-73,  and  Roger  * 
Deselienes,  A' ice  President  for  Elementary  Jjjeliool  Counseling, 
1073-7i,  This  position  paper  has  no^v  been  ufliciallj  recognlzod  and  a- 
'accepted  by  the  Anteritun  Suhuul  CoynM-'lor  Association  Governing 
l3ourd.  '  * 

n.vnoyAtE 

Coiisii<tent  wiiU  tUv  jthllosophj  uf  eiUicjttiun,  ultMuonlary  .sthuul  cuun^'liug 
concerns  itself  uith  the  child  in  the  elopniuntal  i>ruce.'*»  ot  nnixinU/.ii^j;  iiis 
potential  Living  and  fiinctioiiing  uffccthel^  dt  jundto  un  tlte  interaction  of  an 
Indhiduarb  selfni>uiC'j»J  and  the  tonipU*\it,^  of  jnlUiviK^?^  .iiul  exiu'i  iv-nce^  whitii 
lie  accuiiudates.  Tlie  ek^nuintary  cuiuiselor  ^^u^k.s  witiiiii  Ll»e  cdutatiun  fnune\Nork 
and  the  child's  total  i'n\irt»nnit-nt  to  enable  Uac  iUihl  to  thai  his,idontU.\  and  to 
lenrn  to  nnike  dioi^ib  and  decisions  ^^hicli  luad  to  tAVLti\e  fuuctiouing  as  a 
worthwhile  being.  ^ 

J5eeau.se  each  iniii^idual  makes  the  ebuice>  atal  dt'(i^it*n«  \^hith  idtin»alel.\ 
detctuilne  Ins  bclunlor  and  hlb  learning,  paitlvuku  aUiiiUoU  and  tiiae  need.-^ 
to  be  ghen  in  the  ediuatioji  progiam  of  tlu  jounia:  cliild  to  pr*nide  traluini; 
and  opportuniUe.s  to  Uain  d»'eJfiou  ntaking  .skills.  The  t k'itu«nt;ir.\  .sciiool  eomi- 
selor,  because  of  his  specialized  training,  i>rorule.s  >er\iee  and  leadei'.sliii*  in 
this  area  as  it  is  fully  integrated  into  the  total  .sehool  experionee. 

lCkMnenl.ir,\  gnidaaee  and  u>uii.'eling  l)ui4ds  npoii.Uiv  MUt  diat  hnman  huags 
must  have  Ci>htlnuous  experiences  of  tlnillenge,  acliieuuitid,  antl  sucie>^.  Tite 
school  creates  .^iuialiun.s  in  \\hich  pupil.s  And  thi'at.«^el\ needid  .nul  uantiil  b.^ 
others.  It  c^^'ate^,  situatlun.s  in  uhich  tcai,hers  can  .s1um\  each  ihinl  that  t**  hU 
teacher  antl  fellow  pnpils  he  niatter.s,  that  he  hs  ai»i'ep|ed  as  Ite  is.  Klcutentaij 
school  devulopni  intal  guidance  and  counseling  U  concerned  vvitli  ea^  h  lI^UI  - 
pereuptiuns  ot  Ihe  present  and  how  tlK'>  relate*  to  tlie  pre>eul  ihul  future,  there- 
fore, the  counseU>r  has  direct  couUiet  wiiJi  all  tluldren  at  all  le\el^  in  ike  ele- 
mentary school,  T!ie  leather  plays  tlie  primary  Vole  in  working  with  cltildren 
ami  tlio  counselor  inn*^t  aid  the  teaiJa-r  in  nmkin;^  edncatii>n  iaore  iiii^  uiiiiiC* 
ful  to  each  child  4\\t\k  the  Impkinwitatluo  ol'  an  aiiproiniate  ;;uidaiici  and  «uiUi- 
seling  program. 
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OIWECTIVKS 

*\>  an  elementary  ^Uiuul  guUhuict*  tuul  coiUiM  ling  prograiu  Ks  tuinpu^ed  of  more 
tliati  ju&t  a  prufQi^loital  tuunsulor  it  i-s  liuinjrative  that  our  Dbjcctivus  represent 
all  ot  the  various  pupulatlunb.  Iii  ftu  dolnt;  wa  aru  then  aMt  tu  cuninnmlcate  more 
.  <U»arl>  our  a'sponsibilltles  aial  guaU  ma\  liow  thty  itlate  to  thu  total  education 
and  environment  of  the  child. 

I.  Kor  the  Individual  child  :  (nge-appropriato) 

A.  will  be  able  to  iileiitifj  Idni^uU  b>  dubcii^liuJi,  liKu^,  dUliKco,  interests,  bUlls, 

B.  win  he  able  to  dettue  his  rule  iu  hU  fauul>,  bili(u*l  MitUu^,  neighborhood, 
connnunity.  • . . 

C.  will  have  a  po&itl\e  fueling  of  himself  and  be  ahU-  lu  M'fluUize  his  hclf  fetl- 
Ul^>  lu^a  >>trali;htfor\\ard.  comfortable  ihunnur  Mlthi»i4t  f<,ir  of  nuuacceptance. 

^        ^    U.  will  be  able  to  rccognizu  Ids  shortcomltitivs  ami  atci'in  Uii>  UialtatIoiii>,  then 

l)rocoe<l  to  work  toward  i'.nprovement  as  he  selb  his  j;oals. 
,  E.  will  be  accuptant     othur  people  and  bu  ablu     idvu^if.v  and  worlv  toward 

solving  con  Hie  ts  in  relationships. 

f*.  will  feel  good  about  learning  and  workhig  and,  ulun  Oi.-^tress  occurs,  \\lll 
n^*'  appropriate  Ml\i>  o£  prubleUi  bolviag  axid  ui-i-l.-^toii  nwiUiU;;  to- teach  a  level  at 
which  lio  can  cope.  *  /  -  ' 

G..«ill  liave  Interest  in  the  future  and  engi^ge  in  iiuinc  faiitiuizlng  of  Ids  pos* 
^        silde  r(de  In  It.  \  ^ 

n.  will  have  a  runli.stlc  understamling  of  the  luterixjatidiKss  of  people  and 
thi«  Wi»rhl  of  things  and  *t:i'\ice>,  aiiil  the  part  he  and  iaual.\  uml  actiuarhitancei> 
'play  in  It. 

II.  For  teachers,  adnunlstrators.  and  parents  la  the  ehlUl'.s  life : 

A.  will  understand  and  accept  thl*  (hild'.-j  self-cum  rii.  a*ul  work  with  him  to 
.        dyteritiine  for-hln^i>eif^).^«^iti^o-Lhaui;e»^  then4u  i>roUdt  ,,ulJaiui'  anil  i>uppurt 

ne  enaea  vors  tdlimice  tuobc  ciiangcs. 

B.  will  relate  to  the  child  a.V  a  worthwhile  hunjan  l)i  iii^.  .m*  tliat  the  child  taii 
*        use  acceptable  and  appropriate  relationship  behavior. 

C  will  provide  teaching,  experiences,  and  wpportuiiltir.s  fiu"  learning  deti.si  mu 
niakihg  skills  and  graut  him  th.e  dignit.\  to  ll\u  i\itli  aiiil  liaiu  from  hi.^  inlsstuKvS 
\\ithout  criticism  or  rldleule^  or  without  **t.ildng  <^\fr"  th*'  dniM.ai  nmklu^. 

v.  will  .Meek  help  for  themselves  when  necessaij  in  oidui  tu  pro\ldc  tliu  nu^st 
effectiv'e  learning  environment  for  the  child, 
in.  For  the  counselor: 

A.  will  be  a  Congruent  huuian  being,  tomfurtahh'  in  ld?>  i^orsimal  and  profes 
Moual  life  to  thu  extent  tlmt  he  can  funttiou  for  tltu  be^t  interests  pf  thosu  he 
servos. 

B.  will  accept  each  i>erMtn  (child  and  adidt)  u  1th  whom  Ijc  works,  with  all  ac- 
loiiip.iioing  feehn^.^  .iud  bohavloi^.,  and  help  tht;  tUi^nl  \  U  uniiiue  training  and 
skilWto  (loHne  needs  and,  concerns. 

i".  will  pro\itlf  tlie  giudance  and  counseling  api/roiJiiate  and  acceptable  for 
the  counselee  to  he  able  to  fulfill  his  objectives  (as  stated  above). 

l>.  will  Ijo  able  to  idt-ntifv  changes  and  ol>ji'cti\i'.s  rcaehed  by  the  counseleo 
and  wUI  be  able  to  interpret  them  to  others. 
,        .      li.  nill  .ser\e  as  an  advocate  for  cldjdren  within  the  adult  structure  of  the 
fiehnnl  and  connnunity. 

IMPneSIKN'TATIOX 

c  *»u»Mdlng  oir\ice.s  will  be  planned  antT  determined  by  the  counselln^;  staff 
in  w.»»pi-r;iilon  wuh  thi«  ediKational  feam  whose  fotus  is  the  luarner  as  a  person  , 
:ii4d  a^  i>ne  <hares  in  ti»»»*«i»*'»i^hm  nmKing  process,  rarental  input  will  bo 
M»iiani*d  thruu^lt  i*»i'i'tin^'M,  tomerenees  niid,or  advl&ory  groups.  Tlans  will  In 
it.i.Md  i>a  Kin*w  n  de\t  lopmcntal  neids  nnd  existing  conditions  and  will  be  flexible 
to  .ti<oiamodatu  unfore.M'cn.  eniuru'lng  nouds  and  changing  conditions. 
I.  The  elemen  tai-y  school  counselor's  prim  a  ry  fuuctiom : 

A,  Coiin.^cUni/  imUvidual  iitudcnts 

1.  J  bt'  L'uunNulor  a*t  tiie  elenientary. level  .^ceK.**  tofaclUlati  the  thUd's  transiUon 
from  iiouie  b>  ^ciiooi,  liic  Main-sa  of  whlth  may  well  deteiiuiuu  the  child 's*  attitude 
toWind  hlmsclf-imd  Ids  chances  for  positive  growth  in  the  school  setting. 

2.  With  this  in  mind,  the  elementary  counselor  makes  himself  available  for 
conferences  In  which  the  student  is  free  to  e.Kprcbs  his  own  attitudes  about 
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liimi>elfJhl6j$([.liouLt^i<eili*nas  his  interuhts,  abilities,  .^Iturtcuuiings,  aihle^^  :»fnts,. 
golils,  etc.  In  this  way  .ami  in  an  atmi>«i>here  characterized  by  warmth  and 
acceptance,  thecuun^elur  atteiui>ti>  tu  fuster  the  btuileut'^i  siAt  uaderbtaiiilliig  and 

sclf-rellauec.  ' 

f  '  •  . 

i?.  CounscUnf;  groups  of  students 

In  small  group  sessions  of  four  or  five  student.s,  or  in  classroom  group^,  the 
elementary  counselor  oftvrs  tUa  InilUltlual  .vtuilt^nt  a  a  »»i»iH»rtuiiltv  t*'  ^ain  j;Hatt5i* 
§elf-imderstandlng  and  contldence  through  interaction  with  his  peers.  Mucl*  of 
theiimo^wonld'bc  spjent  on  the  developuicnt<aspe<^ts  of  growing. up. 

GonsuUino  ioith.  tcaclivrt^  other  school  staff  tnqmhers,  and  parents 
The  elementary  counselor  works  to  promote  a  ceaperatlvc  elTort  between  all 
persons  involved  iu  helping  tiie  chihl  meet  his  individual  needs.  Tu\\ard  this 
end  the  counselor  albo  5>er\e.s  as  a  referral  agent  to  resources  beyoiid  tlie  .>thool 
and  family.  -  ^ 

D,  Professional  evaluation  *  ' 

The  counselor  c^ntinuon^b  e\aluutch  his  e^^ectneue^s  within  the  coun>tIing. 
relationship  and  his  cfTt^ttiveness  \\itlt  regard  to  the  program  as  a  hole  his 
services  as  a  consultant ,  coordinator,  an  J  referral  agent.  'I'-.v  v.',aluatiun  will 
include  all  stakeholders  in  the  prugran»  to  ans\\er  qaei>tions  of  effectiveness,  to^ 
llnd  causes  for  areas  of  cuucern ,  to  ideutif>  Iiuli\iduala  and  groups  not  pres- 
ently being  served ,  to  pro\lde  data  to  make  for  systems  chan^ie  \\  itlun  the  edu- 
ca,tlonal  community. 

II.  Consultant  in  other  areas:        '  ^ 

A.  Curricuhnn  (Ipvelopment. 

B.  1*esling  program. 

 jC^^GmuiiiinLuud-placemeut     

— t)r*l^tlncTaiTnTtion;  ■  

,  K.  Screening:  pre-.school,  learning  disaijilities,  special  clas.se.s. 

F.  <  Pupil  data  coiiocting. 

G.  Horizontal  and  vertical  articuUdioji  of  guiUaiae  prograai  aiul  iJUpd  data. 

II.  infonuationnl.and  disseaJhnition  service. 

I.  Impact  of  instructional  program  on  the  pupils. 

.T.  Local  .school  ami  coiuniunity  cuinnattees.  drug  education,  faaill^  h^ing, 
parent  g»*oups. 

K.  Counseloi's  amy  also  nCfer  iu>ev\itc  tialning  to  other  nieiubei's  oC  llie  edu- 
cational team, 

L.  Xite  cotinseloL*  WiW  often  sevM*  ou  i  niiii  aUuit  pl.tauing  ci>mmi(ui.v.  liriii^lng  ^ 
his  knowied:;^  of  ;;ro\\  th  and  lle^eloIlm(  nt  a!id  h  aiiiin.tj;  theory. 

M.  Cuun^eh)r  ahv)  fserM*.**  in  iiuptiitatit  ton.saIti\e  and, or  cotjrdinatur  rch  In. 
career  education. 

III.  Interiiveting  the  fimctlons  of  ll.e  lomiMhu'  to  .stndfuta,  tnu  her.**.  i<arent.s, 
and  the  general  public.  I  nlesh  lhe>e  ^;r»»ui^^  iaiAhe.v.-*  a  liear  niahr.stauding  of  the 
elenientar>  roiuiselor's  flmttiuti^  and  thf  undii^iidhig  radunale.  hl^  tlTutnti- 
ue^^H;^^  ill  he  seriuusl.v  iniiieded.  Thus,  it  i^  tl^e  re:.i*oasil>ility  of  the  ileua  jit.try 
eonn^eh>^  to  uiaKt;  a:;  initial  and  tonUniila^  vttoii  t<i  i^iinut/tu  Jie.^t  (Uidei.>taml« 
infts. 

Tub  r.NiQiK  Uoi.H  oi-  rin.  MiuDi.B/ Ji  mor  Iluiii  Sc  hook  Co  in  ski  on 

*  There  is  a  unhpn*  role  fur  the  niiddic/ junior  high  .sihoul  coun^eUir, 
and  there  has  been  an  iatrea^slag  ncid  to  de\elop  a  pOMtlon  paper 
to  d.escribe  this  role.  This  position  papir  was  orlKlnall>  anthore<l  , 
hy  Mary  K.  Kjan.  .Mid die/Junior  nii;h  ychuol  Vieo  Pr<*siileut  foi  ^ 
A?>CA.  1072-7i{.  The  originnl  iinper  has  since  leen  modi  tied  by  in- 
conaa'ating  suggestions  atul  neuniinciUlatlonH  made  lo  i»vattiting 
seiiool  euun^elors.  Thl«>  posititiU  paper  i^a^  now  i*een  oHhlaily  recog- 
nized and  accepted  l».v  the  AhU'ri^an  .^ihool  (.onn^eiOi*  Assoiiation 
(jovernSng  Board. 

The  Middle/ Juniiu'  High  Sdaiol  ck^unM'Ior  ffco^iil/.i  >  the  comnionalUlc^  oX 
tlie  roU'  and  funetion  witli  tiioM'  oif  the  eliauntai.N  aad  .^eiouditr.N  watU  tliiif.s. 
Iio\\ever»  since  earl.v  adolesient^  have  j>iH'cial  .ph.vi^li  ah  v  4u(iiaiali  and  -^oi  ial  ' 
needs,  .ser•^ee^  .^pecilkaU.N  rehucd  (o  iaiddl»v  Janloi  Mgli     iiool  btuilent^  a.Urtt 
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be  cstablislKKl.  To  uitauri'.  the  fullu.^t  (levt'lo]>iituiit  of  tsuh  cliiUl'ii  tnleato  and 
capatalitk's,  ulfuctho  guUhutti^  pii^^'rant  inuat  rt*Lughi/e  tht*  !!ian>  idi.^^i(>Iugi- 
cal  ami  ps>t'hult){^cal  dlfTurciicub  ut  ailolu^^CLiitb  iu  giaikx^^^c  tliruugli  liiiu'. 

COUNSBUNG 

In  scr\ing  as  a  facilitator  uf  .sulf-dti\elt4inK*nt,  the  luuUlkv  Janiur  high  M.iuiol 
Cuuiibt'lur  ^houKl  iMinhlu  nu  iiithvidual  Luiiiueliiig  t^iuruiiiac'iu  fur  ali  .'>luav'iU.^ 
tuJiflp  thum  ^aiu  an  U!iilbn>taiidliig  uf  tUthii^ehuA  aiui  had  au  uluutit^.  Eiiiiiii<ibi.^ 
on  imllviUaal  Loaiihejing  duub  nut  ruk  uiit  the*  buvotltA  obtained  from  gruiin  b^'s- 
sions  or  i»c*cT  cuun?;uung.  Tl^t  uii»ablu  luiddliv  junior  hi^^U  c?tliuul  cuuii^elur  will 
utilize  all  tuchiatiucb  la  hclidiig  .^tudiitti)  ubjeUivub  twiluatc  tliolr  preiifiu  aud 
future  lives.  .    •  ^ 

SCHOOL  STAFF 

'Xo  impro\e  the  odauitiviaal  cUiuatf  aad  footer  i»ur.sohal  nnil  Social  dcve^up- 
nient  of  the  couaaoleL*,  it  in  iia^ainbtiit  ai*wa  {im  cuaaouiui'  tu.>l.ari.>  Uib  vxinrti^a 
with  the  tuaLhers.  'XhruaiiU  individa<il  LOilfc•rcla;e^,  uibe  coafert*iicei),  in^;l'r^ice 
traiaiag,  aial  a^  .lu  httugral  part  Ihv  tbaai,  tht  cuuiK^t'lur  can  a.sbi.st  tht*  stai^ 
in  huvoniing  inciuabiiigiy  av\ari,  U  aial  ^uaolti^t*  to  thu  uuodi,  uf  thu  furlj  adolt'b- 
cent.  Tiie  ooun&elor  i»iioald  aapiilv  aecu^^arJ  purboiial  data,  iatui'prut  tci^t  r;.^iiU, 
aiul  help  resolve  value  conllicts. 

Teachers,  with  their  tluhf,  evirvday  i^tudent  cuatact,  have  bigniflcant  o|»i)or- 
titnlties  to  affect  the  4>tiuh:ati>'  totlf-cuhiLij(i>.  Cooifuratlou  ii  not  oidj  esbeutial  hut 
beucflciai  to  the  coausuior  aad  to  ihu  .>taff,  biacc  both  are  workUig  toward  tlie 
same  goal^i.e.  enabling  the  student  to  reach  his  full  potential. 

The  cuun&elor  nta>  a^bi^t  ii^dialiiibtraturi)  ia  aijcertalaing  that  the  curriculum 
is  meeting  the  needs  i»f  coun^clec^,  that  dicicipliae  U  of  a  positive  natnri,  and. 
that  quality  integrated  services  are  provided. 


J  P.VKKNT  INVOI  VE>!ENT 

«  Maintaining  open  lines  uf  coiumuaicatiun  witti  4>art'ut£>,  ia  cither  iiidiUdaal 
or  gruup  nttings,  bliunid  maxinii/A  the  ^tiident.V  .Micial  as  well  lus  acadeadc  ad- 
JustnieuT.  This  couni^elor  respoa.siltilit.v.  aiiplleable  to  all  age  groups,  Is  partic- 
ularly pertinent  iu  the  mlddlc/ juaiur  liigh  ocUool,  since  ailoU'Scentd  are  striving 
for  iadi'P^'iuleme  aad  are  reaching  a  level  of  litaturity  aad  soeializatioii  tiiat 
causes  theni  to  qitestion  enviroiumMitnl  pressure.^. 

Tlie  counselors  role  In  i»arc-ntal  i oii>ultaUon. iachules  ijUch  ai.ti\ities  as  lakr<-^ 
preting  testb  results,  ae44iaiaiainiii>4  jijuuds  wUh  school  poilc\\  and  laHJvedui  '.s« 
nniliiai:  parents  aware  t*f  ia-Mhool  aad  iUit-ot'-Mhool  referral  agencies,  a,>  well 
ns  assisting  thnaigh  dltect  la^st raclioii  la  paiinUU  understanding  of  tlilld  gruwth 
and  dovolopment, 

COMMUNITY  CONTACT 

Since  tiiegeneial  public  ha>  liten  iuic/ited  U»  tliiaKlag  (jf  gnUlanec  roui»M  !ors 
as  means  uf  o)dainlag  cidlege  adiai.-^Aiua^  and  wH'athaial  Inforniatlon,  It  1^  iituUi- 
ally  {Advantageous  for  tlie  i;oouaunit.v  tit  ha\e  an  understanding  of  all  guidance 
rniK'tlons  as  they  relfde  to  tfiis  work  .-ettlin.';^ 

Tin*  loaaselor  niiitt  -'jntact  the  M/cial  agencies  fre(piently  utilized  for  nf^r- 
rals— ei\iv  gviai|i?^,  ilerg>,  |«rufesc^ioaal  oigaidzatlons,  and  ju^enile  coiiit  per- 
siauiel.  Ilesiaadd  muKe  Id.s  nde  KaowUti*  the  >;eniral  ladilh,  through  m  w^Utl'  is. 
handl'iMKs,  ta'v\si>ai»ci.s,  radUt,  aiul  telcvi.^iita.  These  ineaAure»  will  teiul  to  Uuin  t\c, 
stiulent  welfare. 

Tlte  eitiM'ti.s  inv  lilveaient  iii  di  fialag  eoannunlK\  need^  ^\lll  ensure  suppiai  fur 
tile  euuUM'lor'^  eiahMua.->  la  id.uuilng  a  ctiUiidelc  guidance  pn»grani.  Untapped 
resouree>  ^vill  Ih'  ftatheiaulag  from  Iht  puldlc  to  assLst  the  eoanseloi  \n  la<.>ndng 
a  cliang4»  agent  In  |a**aii)tlaf5  uaph*\i>*l  Uamaa  relatituis.  Preventiou  of  probUi.isS 
for  tlio  lra|>re>^lonable  eail>  tei  nagi  r.s  >ht>ahl  be  an  outct»nie  of  the  ctaid.ined 
i^ehoal  aiul  eoniiuunity  interest, 

^OTIIKli  MtKAS  OK  SI'hOIAI*  FtESPONSUULlTV 

Orientation  to  Juhii*r  and  senior  high  si  ho*d>.  educational  idaeemeat.  carcir 
development,  and  group  acti\ities  to  |»ri>iaote  gicatei  m U*  dhvctiuu,  \)iiHU  i.l,.rl,\ 
in  value  foruiulation  and  decision  nuiking.  are  all  uix.\ii>  with  .-.iieelul  iu.|Ali 
cntiou  for  the  udddle/ junior  high  sMiool  couns-dor. 
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A  wellrpundeil  luidillc/junlor  high  hChool  guiihiiice  program  nddre&^st'b  itself 
tn  thi»  social,  emutioiial,  and  physical  iiiilqueiiehsi  of  the  early  adoWuat  auil  aim 
r  I  t'roinoto  a  high  level  of  st*lf  waderhtundlng  and  self-diructloa  in  each  indluUual 

:5tudOUt. 

(UN  hoped  that  thi^  jm.sUionjmiiur  will  assist  in  strengthening  the  position  of 
tjie  luiddle/junlor  high  ^^.liool  couiihelof.  Comu^elors  aro  encouraged  to  make 
u>€  vt  thb  position  ^tatcliicnt  wherever  appropriate.  Limited  iadividual  copies 
iire  availal>U»  hy  eoutnctiug  citlier  Mar.v  K.  Kyaii  or  Carol  Reynolds.) 

TlIS  Kor.E  OF  TIIK  SECOXP.VRY  SCIIOOL  COU^NSELOK 

Tho  puri^ose.^  of  this  document  aro  to  Ulontify  and  to  clarify  tlie  role  of  the 
socohdary  scliool  i'ounseK»r,  as  perci'ived  hy  t^lio  uii'mherhhii/  of  the  Aii.oricaa 
Schonl  CotmM'lur  A^huciatiou,  and  to  cotiiiuit  to  i>ulilic  louoril  evrtaia  i>hihK>i>pliic 
tenors  and  t^«5^'enthll  operational  condition^:  entailed. 

PROFUSSIOXAL  KATIOXALK 

A.s  numhcrs  o(  Uu:^ i;dutatioiial  teuiu,  MHoiid,ii,\  st-jiool  t'«i\uist*hir.s  hulie\JL*  that 
Mcli  chlhl  posM->M>'iutfhi.sic  v\ortli  and  iuhuftiit  and  iualieiiable  rights,  aud  tljat 
%.aC\\  chihl  is  the  focn^i  of  the  edueuth>nal  piowss.  >Ji>  otlier  cgnnto  ui  tlu*  world 
di  Vutcs  so  nnuh  attenthm  to  tlie  iadi\hlaal  studoat.  Scliools  in  all  societies  are 
cenoerned  thi'  tran.sniih.>iou  of  tnltural  iierita^os  and  with  the  .^oclahziitiOu 
of  yuuth.  In  the  Uulteil. States  tltere  U  tlu'  additional  emphasU  on  the  individual 
and  on  hl>  neodn  and  dWirus.  Guidanc  e  m  sthooU  ih  an  Aaierlean  phenoiaenou. 
and  is,  aii  one  plia^e  of  pupil  personnel  >er\lees,  a  Uiilquo  and  integral  imrt  of 
the  total  sehool  program. 

'i'lio  co\uisidMr  hi'lie\es  that  niost  students,  given  the  experience  of  an  ac- 
cejiting  nonevnluathig  relationship,  will  aia^Ke  Intelligent  decisions. 

AVhen  efl'cH'tivr.  st  houl  (  onrLst!lIjijr  TiUu:|ltnLs  n.s  a  t ^^luH^lli(nlji-)irlK♦ps?^  !t>.i>v-^Ut  _ 
the  student  through  Identifying  nnd  meeting  his  needs  ia  the  educational,  \ocu- 
tii»nal.  and  pi  r.son.d -social  domaiaa.  Although  personal  counseling  is  a  major 
function  of  tlte  guidance  statT,  other  resiH>n.>lbiMtle^  and  InvoUeinents  iuclude. 
hut  Are  not  liinltt  .!  to  .-jtafC  consultation,  parental  assistance,  student  self-ap* 
pral.sah  id ucatiuuttl  vocational  Inforniution  and  phuyiing,  referral  to  allied 
community  agencies,  and  puhlic  relations. 

Guidance  Is  a  function  of  every  memher  of  the  education  team,  hut  the  re- 
fiiM^iiMlillty  fur  Icaderbhlp  i.>  one  of  tlte  primar,v  functions  of  the  sciiooi  tonn.selur. 
It  .i.ssivsts  the  .^tudeitt  to  underst^tnd  himself  l>y  focusing  attention  on  lii.^  inlei'tst.N 
nLllitli's,  and  needi^  in  relation  to  his  houte,  scliool,  and  environment.  Counseling 
.i.^^l.^ts  the  studont  in  dt\eloi)ing  deci.sion  itiahing  eomi^etence  and  in  furnudatin^ 
future  phms.  The  sthool  eoimselor  is  the  i^erson  on  the  staff  who  ha5>  sptti.d  train- 
iUA  fur  a>>v^^ihg  tlu*  s|>tvine  amis  ofVaih  stndent  and  for  planning  an  apjiro* 
priute  guidance  program  in  tlie  ctlueatlonal,  vocational,  and  personal  sotud 
domain:^. 

'r»40  continual  i  han.iiesiu  .society  hring  new  and  different  challenges  toschoolv>. 
^\•\\  hnoVN ledge  hNionstantl.^  availaUle.  The  effective  school  coun^elor,  throu^iii 
tr.uuiiK.;  4iiul  retraining,  it■nialu^  iiifi>riaed  and  approached  each  couabcling  oUu 
nthm  roallstieally. 

rnOKES SIGNAL  RKLATIOXSIIIPS 

*Comu9dinff  rcla  t  ionsh  i 

ro\inseliug  relationships*  are  based  on  thr  fclbwing  principles: 

Tiio  roun.seit»r\>  ol>lig.Jti'>n  lespetts  ti»e  Integrity  ot  the-  ooun.selee  aiid  promotes 
tlio  ^velfare  of  the  student  with  whom  he  Is  working. 

Bef»»re  euteiiiiK  l-l^c  toun^ellng  relatlont>ldp,  tlie  Couaselce  should  he  iafurnu'd 
of  the  eondit  Ions  under  which  he  may  receive  assistance. 

Iho  tonn»eior  .sludl  decline  to  initiate  or  shall  terminate  a  couasellng  relatioa- 
ship  when  he  cannot  be  of  professional  assistance. 

Ttto  counseling  a'lation.^hip  and  Infonnation  resulting  tdierefrom  must  he  he^jt 
^.•oafldentlal  and  consistent  ulth  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  oWlgatlou$ 
of  the  counselor  as  a  professional  person. 

Tlie  counselor  reserves  the  light  to  toUoult  with  other  prufcsslonall>  Corapeteat 
persons  about  his  counseloe.  ^ 

In  tiio  event  that  the  euunselee's  condition  is  such  as  to  endanger  the  health, 
ueifare,  and/or  safety  of  self  or  otliers,.the  counselor  is  expected  to  concult  the 
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Sw?'  "~  ^"  ''''''  '"^'""^o^.  ^oforr.l  to  „  spoclalist  nmy  bo 

The  counselor's  relationship  with  the  studeiU 

\  £an  Mnf ''^^'^''o-'o'lsos  his  right  to  acceptance  as 
.oSSS"^.U^^^  — ts  hi.  „t- 

X=„^^^^^^^^^  ^th^oV1^e.tio„  to  .ho.r  .a... 

rvS^S'^^IS^'^  "'"'-tancnng,  an.l  respect 

r/ii;  counselor's  relationship  wiVi  the  parent  or  guardimi 

aecSlf^lmkK'"'"'  '"'^"^       '■-"^"""^"'""■^  '0  "««'«t  their  cliUdreu  In 

tuSuf'  "--g^^-i'^LJlLjestabllHhlng-  a  hclpt.,t-^-,n.l-cwpernttve-rch.^ 

Assures  pa  rents  of  confldentiallt.v  off  information  received. 
The  cotniscloi  's  relationship  with  t'heieaeher 

teachers- to  better  understand  the  plan  for  the  ednca- 

\  lows  tho  luat'lior  ns  a  member  of  the  ^rnldnhce  team. 

^^e^vos  ns  interpreter  of  tlio  sehooFs  guidance  program  to  teachers  and  fimll 
>|anjcesthem  with  the  guidance  services  a  vnllahlo  leacncxs  ana  taniM- 

Slrares  appropriate  Indlvldnul  stmlent  data  with  the  teacher,  with  duo  n-L-n-d 
for  confidentiality,  and  ussi^^ts  the  teacher  In  recognlxinff  i  d^^^  diffoi^n^^^^^ 
»dn  st«(lejits..as  well  jjs  tlielr  noeds  in  tlie  classroom.  »"<»ivi(iuai  (iitlcrences 

\Assiststhe  teaciier  in  mailing  referrals  to  other  ai)propi'iate  school  personnel 

onlX^^^  cooperative  programs  ofTering "students  , 

i«S^ri!l"  w  ^^'"^^^^^fi^o^ts  of  Hie  middle  sehmd/jnnior  iiigh  school  and  senior 
h  gii  &hool  tenohcrs  to  articulate  academic  course  work  for  the  bonoU  «f  tl.e 
stud enr  entering  the  senior  high  sehopL  * 

Maiiltaliis  an'Ol)Jeotive  and  impartial  view  in  teaeher-stiident  rc\atiomh\m. 
soilu^on^^         «n<lerstand  tlio  ^)robienis  uidch  may  exi^t  ami  to  as^kt  in  their 

i\54Sists\in  the  i»^niining  of  classroom  crliidnnce  activities  and  acts  ns  a* resource 
person  foi\ol)tn5uing  appropriate  ui).to.date  materials  ami  iuformation 

Mnlvcs  ciirrent  Infornuulon  avaiiiOile  to  the  teacher  almut  the  niv rind  of  careers 
ami  jph  opiV)rtunlties  daring  and  Seyond  idgii  scliot^l. 

Involves  \the  teaciior  in  conferences  witli  students  and  parents,  promoting  a 
hotter  nndeiistandlngof  tlie'shulent  mid  his  development. 

Develops  a  teacher  consultation  program  to  lieli)  teaciiei-s  with  students  wlio 
show  (lisclpllne  and  learning  prol)lems  in  the  classroom. 

Who  counS€lQr*s  rclaiionsltip  with  tho^administration  * 
ThoVork  of  the  school  founselor  siiouid  contribute  dirc<^tly  to  the  purposes  of 

iUa  RC,hool.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  socondarv  school  counselor: 
Recognizes  that  tlie  administrator  is  the  major  member  uf  the  guidance  team 
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vvHoso  outlook,  Icndcrshlp.  and  support  create  the  atmosphere  for  suceess  In  His 

Tnl^s'^  afSrele"^    the  guidance  program  to  the  administration  fami.- 
larissiBg  It  with  tlie  guidance  seiTices  available.        ,      .,/»,„  „„?i 

Woi^s  elosely  with  tho  administration  in  piann.ng,  iinpieulenting,  an(l  par 
ticlpatiuK  in  Inserviqe  training  and  other  programs  designed  to  maintain  ami 

rS"  ti  e  professloiinl  eompetency  of  the  entire  stuflfin  cnrnenium  dovo  oi,- 
S  ia  ndnpuTicaruing  activitios  to  pupil  needs,  aud  in  effecting  po.it.vo 

''smL^a'runi'son  between  the  gui.lauce  staff  and  tl.o  scl.ool  ndministrntion 
by  nrciMiring  pertinent  information  regarding  student  nee<ls  ami  abdities  or  othei 
(intnrplatwi  to  the  guidance  program  and  cnri'leuinrndtveloinnent. 

iraware  that  any  statement  on  role  ami  fnnetlon  ol  the  secondary  school 
counseror  does  norsnpersede  nor  is  it  in  direct  eonlli^t  with  legislation  deal. nff 
couftdentiaiity,  privileged  eounnunlcations,  or  contract  agmmieuts  between 
counselorsand  boards  of  edncaton. 
Tho  counxclor's  rclaUonshio  with  siynificant  Others 

Tiie  counselor  has  profesliionai  responsibilities  to  a  imniber  of  significant 
others  as  he  makes  an  effort  to  utiiize  all  available  community  resources  to  assist 
tlKdcntTt  is  essential  tlmt  a  good  working  relationship  be  estahlished  and 
maimXed  with  tl.ese, community  and  area  resources,  lo  assure  ongoing-rapport 
with  coinnmnity  and  area  resources,  the  secondary  school  eoiinsclor : 

Maintains  good  eommunleaUoa  with  the  office  of  the  probate  Judge  and  with 

'"KSTa'^cToVefa^^^^  relntionsldp  w'ltU  connunnity  and  social  agcn- 

'''cinsults  with  students'  previous  counselors  in  order  to  utilize  valuable 
imnwlpflirn  nfid  fVT)"rHs;f  fif  former  pouui.el(irs.         _____    _    , 

of  post-high  school  institntloas. 

PROFESSIONAL  RESrONSlBlXmES 

ThccouftHclor's  rcifpoMiyiHty  to  the  student 

In  addition  to  sixvifylnff  the  connsolnr^  Drofessioiml  relationslilps  with  the 
student,  it  is  iinpoi'tniiL  to  consider  his  responslhilities  to  tije  stiidout  In  a  conn- 
sclinTciationsiiip,  tiio  secondary  school  eonnsclor:  ^  , 

iomQiistmtes  rc^       for  tne  wortli,  dignity,  and  quaiity  ot  tiie  student's^ 

'^^llmvs^q^^^^^  for  and  assists  in  tiie  planning  of  the  student's  edueationai, 
eareor.  personal,  and  soeial  development  '    ,     ,  , 

Mds  the  student  in  self-evaluation,  self-nnderstanains.  and  seif-directlony 
enabling  him  to  mako  dceisions  eonsistent  \YitU  lils  iaunodisito  aud  iong-raiygc 

^^Assists  the  student  in  developing  healthy  habits  and  positive  attitudes  /nd 

^^iSuraKOM  the  student  to  narticlpnto  in  appropriate  school  aotlvltios  wjih  a 
view  tou'anl  increasing'  his  effect i\t>noss  in  personal  and  social  activities.  / 

participates  in  the  planning  and  designing  of  research  that  may  i-esliU  in 
benotl(*Ialo[Teot^  to  tlie  ronnseloe.  ; 

Assists  tho  student  In  tiie  development  of  an  nn-aroness  of  the  world  o'A 
^  and  in  tlio  utilization  of  tlie  school  and  oonnnnnitv  resources  ta  that  oacV. 

HoJns  (ho  student  to  acquire  a  i^etter  understanding  of  the  worUl  M  work 
tlntiu^b  nu»  aciiuisitlon  of  skills  and  attitudes  an(l/or  participation  Ai\  work* 
roiafed  procranis.  ,       ,    '    ,  I     ^  t 

KnrouraKos  tlie  student  to  plan  and  utilize  leisure  time  activities  find  to  in- 
crca*;o  Ills  personal  satisfaction.  '     ,  ^ ,  , 

tnenrly  indicates  the  conditions  under  which  counseling  is  provided  with 
rosi)cct  to  privileged  communication.  ,    .  ,  . 

A^^i^tsin  ♦^'h'  vtmh.nt's  jidjost^nrnt  to  senior  high  school,  evahiates  nig  academic 
nrOKross,nnd  reviews  graduation  reanirements,  ^    ,     ,  , 

Makes  referral  to  appropriate  resonrees  whenever  his  professional  pr  role 
limitations  limit  his  assistance.  .  ^  ^ 

Assists  the  student  in  understanding  his  strengths,  weaknesses,  Interests, 
ralucs,  potentialities,  and  limitations.- 
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The  counselor' 8  rcsponaihiiity  to  the  parent  or  guardian 

The  counselor  holds  cuufcreuces  with  parcuU  or  guardiauS  abuut  the  btudent's* 
growth  aud  duvelux>muiit,  Xhruu^^h  iudividuul  or  gruux>  cuul\:reucu:»r  the  ^ccoudury 
school  couiisulor : 

i'ruvide3  tho  parent/ guardian  with  accurate  inforiimtiun  about  school  i>oliciei» 
and  procedures,  course  ofi^erlngs,  eduvationul  and  career  upportunitics,  coiirbu 
or  program  requirements^  uud  resources  tliat  will  coatribuiu  tu  tiie  coutiuiiiug 
development  o£  the  counsel ee.  ,  ^ 

Makes  discreet  and  x>i^otessional  use  of  iuformatioii  siiarcd  during  confer- 
ences. 

Shares  with  tjlio  parent/ guardian  iUCormatiou  aud  interprets  pertinent  data 
about  the  counse lee's  academic  record  aud  progress. 

Assists  the  parent/guardian  in  forming  realistic  perctptiuns  uf  tiie  student s 
aptitudes,  abilities,  interests,  and  attitudes  as  related  tu  educatiunal  and  uueer 
planning,  academic  achieveuient,  x>ersunal  ^uUai  dc\elux'iuunt^  and  total  dchooL 
pBDgress. 

Interprets  the  guidance  program  of  the  schuol  to  the  parent/guardian  aauf^ 
fainlllarlzcs  him  with  the  guidance  services  available. 
Involves  himself  and  the  school's  gui^&ance  ^taff  with  parent/ guardian  gruuiiS, 
Involves  thp  parent/guardian  in  the  guidance  activities  within  the  sthuul. 

The  counselor's  responsibility  to  the  staff 

.  In  a  democratic  society,  the  school's  basic  purpose  is  the  education  and  develop* 
ment  of  all  students  toward  IndlvidiiaLfuitillment.  To  contribute  tuwanl  thi» 
important  respouslbillty,  the  secondary  schdol^counselor : 

Worlcs  with  all  members  of  the  school  staff  by  providing  apprupriate  Infunna- 
tlon,  materials,  and  consultative  assistance  In  supporting  teaclier  efforts  to 
understand  better  the  Indivklunlity  of  each  pupil. 

Contributes  to  curriculum  develupment  and  cooperates  with  administrators  and 
teacuers  ui  cue  renneuient^  nieTliods  for  Individualized  learning. 

Contributes  to  the  development  of  a  llexible  currlcuhna  to  provide  a  meaniiigful 
education  for  each  stu^lent. 

Acts  as  the  coordinator  in  the  school's  program  of  student  appraisal  by  ac- 
cumulating meaningful  Informatiun  aud  Interprtting  th!^  tu  btudeutb,  XKiient.% 
and  the  professional  staff. 

Utilizes  modern  technology,^  techniques,  and  parapiufcssiuuitl  per:>oacl  to 
disseminate  educational  and  career  information. 

Assists  in  research  relatetl  topupU  needs  by  conducting  ^tudlub  related  tu  the* 
improvement  of  educational  programs  and  services. 

Assists  students  in  planning  programs  uf  educational  and  vocational  traiuiiig 
consistent  with  their  goals.  .  ^ 

Coordinates  the  use  of  services  available  beyond  those  he  can  provide  by 
niaking  appropriate  referrals  ami  by  maintaining  a  cooperative  working  rela- 
tj^n::hlp  with  com ni^jiulty  specialists.  ^ 

Serves  the  school's  progr{ini  of  public  relations  by  participating  in  coauuaulty 
grows 'and  by  furnishing  information  regarding  the  guidance  prograuib  to  the 
<!oniTnnnlcatlons  media.  •  v  ' 

Ai\ta  as  a  consultant  to  administrators,  to  fftacherfl,  and  to  slgnincaut  nthors. 
BhariUig  appropriate  Individiml  student  data,  nlentlfiing  .studwiti>  witli  .mh-cI«I 
Jiceilsl  suggesting  matprials  J  nd  procedures  for  a  vadety  of  giouji  guidame 
experiences,  and  participatlngjln  Inservlce  training  programs. 

rmpXements  student  artlcuWtion  between  the  junlur  high  sciiuol  ami  high schi>ol 
and  thit  idgh  school  and  post-high  school  cxi)eriences. 
A<!cep\s  professional  obligations  related  to  school  policies  and  progranii?. 
ParticAPaies  in  the  planning,  development,  aud  evaluatluu  uf  tlic  giddanoe 
program.  \  ,  '  *^ 

<rhc  c<iuns}jlor's  responsihUiti;  rcgardinf/  tho  eommuniti/ 

Tlio  secfWidary  school^  counselor  has  a  professlortal  responsibilitv  to  haw  ae- 
.curate  infoVmatlon  about  current  programs  in  operatlCm  in  tha  cummuiiUv.  in- 
clnaing  knowledge  of  snoh  .^orvlcos  as  health  cllnlcs<»  piijnued  parenthood  elinUs, 
volunteer  prc^ranis,  cooperative  programs,  apprenticeship  of  labor  ofgimi/.atii»a.s 
Chamber  of  C\)nnnerce,  aud  other  connnunity  agencies. 

^ho  counselor" q  responsiMUti/.  to  his  profession 

The  Amerleri 
Identity  of  the 


n  School  Counselor  Association  presumes  that  tlie  profcNsional 
tiehool  counselor  must  be  derived  from  hU  unique  training  and 
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service.  Xo  nsburc  his  ciiiitinucd  profcss^loual  growth  and  contribution  to  liIs 
profession,  the  scdondnry  school  counselor : 

Has  an  understanding  of  flis  own  pcrsimnl/charactfrhstlcs  and  thulr  effects  oi\ 
counseling  relationships  and  personal-soehU./»c(jnnter&\  0^ 

Is  aware  of  his  level  uf  profusslonal  couii»etencj  and  presents  it  accurately  to 
others. 

♦     Contlnnes  to  develop  professional  competence  nul  laalntahjs  an  awartuoss 
ole* contemporary  trends  inside  and  outside  the  scliool  community. 

Fosters  the  development  and  hnproveinunt  i;>f  the  counijcUng  profession  hy 
ussia-ling  with  appropriate  research  a*iul  partiapating  in  p^ofu^slona^  associnUun 
Activities  at  the  local,  slate,  and  national  levels,  j  V 

lJi.scu?<.'5es  with  related  professional  assodatcjs  OcounseUirs,  tcachirs.  admin- 
,  lstrator^>  practices  which  may  be  Implement^ed  to  strengthen  and  improve 
\  staudavds  or  conditions  of^em  ploy  men  t  1  . 

y    ^repare^  mennUigful.  cjhjectivc,  and  sncclnet  case  riiiorts  for  other  profcs- 
\slonal  personnel  who  are  assisting  tfic  student.  • 
^  lH>eu>ses  with  other  professionals  sltnn  unk  related  to  his  respective  dis- 
cipline la  an  effort  to  share  unhpie  nndcrstiv^idlnis  Uiul     tllcU  ruCDUunendatiuns 
tp  further  assist ^t he  counSi&loo.  1 

vKuliarno.s  tlie  iaiageuf  et^un^eh)rs  and  of  othcrjnlated  iirofessiduaUs  hy  p,(j,s!tl\e 
refi-nincs  in  ciMuniunltutlng  with  students,  parents,  and  the  community.  ,j 

.\lalntains  eonstnnt  effort  to  ndhcru  to  .strict  uaiUdontiallty  uf  lnformnti<m 
e«»nmhliig  coiniselees  aml^ruleahCs  such  lnfornia(luu  omI,\  uiion  the  signed  rtdta*)e 
of  tVe  counselee  and/or  parent/guardian.  1 

Ik'comes  an  netlve  mendicr  of  the  Amerlean  S^luiul  Counselor  A.ssi»clatIon  aftd 
i.tate  and  Itnal  tmnisdor  ashotlatiuiis  In  orilur  tu  ijnhancuhl.s  profeo^lunal  gruwllj. 

TUv  rou)u*<cU))''s  rcapotmhiliti/  to  self  "  1       '  . 

lh\\oud  the  counselor's  responsihlllty  tu  his  )*n»fo.s.si(jn  is  a  further  ro.»<pon- 
8ibiliL\  to  himself.  To  moot  Ihe  slgnlllcant  rt'.>poii?>lhilltk>  to  .^elf,  tliC  sctunil.iry 
'school  counselor  Is  exiwetcd  to:  [ 

Maintain  a  strict  aillierence  to  the  concept  ani)  pravtlee  of  confldi  htlalit>  and 
recognizee  the  rlghf.  ti)  shnre  sneli  Information  only  with  a  .signed  release. 

He  well  informqd  on  current  theories,  practiot^^s,  de\olopnicnt.H,  ami  trends. 

UiC  .time  prhnarily  tot  guidance  and  e^^UIi^<L•Uug  and  constantly  strive  t( 
reduce  dHuands  of  clerlcnl  or  adndnlstratlve  duties*.  / 

Jleconm  a  profossl<iinal  Individual  and.  In  su  ,(h»ing,  doMlop  and  nmlntai«/i 
MoU-rounlled  educational,  social,  and  professional^ altitude.  ^  ^ 

'i?nK  R01.K  AND  Function  ok  PosT-SKtoNOAUY  Counskuno  / 
\       *  I  ,  / 

r»»st -secondary  eiAuiseloi^  function  in  a  wide  vj^riet.v  of  .mtilngs.  sncli  a;$  vocu- 
tloaai-teclinieal,  Cidloges  and  nnhersitles.  comnnnilt.\  collegia  private, agenclc. 
go\erntauntal  agencies,  Armed  iVTrces,  proprietary  Institutions,  and  atlult  c/n- 
timun;:  education  centeri*.  ThouKh  tln'.\  are  an  integral  part  of  the  totAl  (nst^tu- 
tUiU/aVcney  stafT  and  are  momhers  of  the  stndj^ut  ser\iees  tt^ani.  their  m^ijor 
concern  is  with  ITio  Uornud  developmental  needs  and  eiauerns  ut  .students/ 

Tile  primary  role  of  post-senmdar>  ciiunselors  is  to  as.sl.Ht  indhhlunl  stuilonts 
iu  acquiring  Infonmdlou  and  de\  eloping  nttltndo.s,  4n.slghts.  ami  undcr8t«ndlnJ? 
«bout  tia-msel\cs  and  tlielr  environment,  whiih  at;c  m  ecssarj  for  optlnml  rfrosvth 
and  deseli»pmeut.  TIjIs  \s  usually  accomplL^lied  througlt  tliC  cuun.^ellng  r0atlon- 
hhip.  either  jndhldually  or  In  group.s.  It  will  also  Inciudc  cnnsultatlyn  with 
teailu-rs.  adiulnl.strators,  and  other  Nlgnlfleant  adult. s.  i;)urhig  these  ^ontaefs, 
»     professional  eonfidenliallty  Is  maintained.  / 

Pt»t-svcondar.\  counseh*rs  .should  hcpr^ifiiicnt  la  \\»»i'Khig  with  studehts,  either 
lmii\iduall.s  or  in  groups,  and  ni  c^msultation  actUltio.s.  thouj^h  thy  emphasis 
will  \ary  depending  on  tlio  particular  .setting  In  which  one  work;5.  Tlnflr  purpose. 
In  all  Instances,  Is  to  help  students  understand  them.soKe.s  in  rolJUtlon  to  the 
.soiial,  p\\ilMdoKical,  and  econouilc  world  In  v\hlch  tluy  ll\i,  to  dcvejtop  decision 
mal^ng  c<)mpcteucy»  and  to  re.solve  special  prohlemk.  /  / 

Woniv'WITU  STUOENTS  /  "  .-^ 

Post-secondary  counselors  worU  with  students  in  edncatlontjih  career,  and 
l>ei;>unal-;»oGial  tvunsellng.  They  also  play  a  role  in  orientation  toj post-secondary 
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'  cthicntlou  ami  in  iiroviain^  ti\stlng  bt-nlccs.  Thchc  fuiu.tiunj>  may  be  iKMl'niuu.l 
'r  luiUviiliuUiy  or  in  fcToupy.  JltuugU  tliuy  are  uect'bi>ai'ib  luterrelatul,  tlu'v  will  l)^' 
dealt \vltU  here  as  separate  f  uiictious.  « 
Oridntation  -  '  '     '     ♦  \ 

Orientation  Is  that  i»rocvh>i  wiiitli  assibt  hMi  new  and  iiotcntlal  sdulont^  t'> 
experieneo  ii  Micti-sNful  euto  into  poht  M-Luaaarj  fdiicatiun.  Xlio  uani^cliu^  stati 
sliouid  iilay  a  Imlui^iiui  ruli-  in  tlu-  plaiiuin^;aiul  iu»i*h  nientatiuu  uf  tlii?*  1  riigniui. 
These  fuMctioiiS  are  ile.^igneil  to  a.s'^ist  htnilonts  to : 

Kct'Ojrnize  ami  iUentily  tiie  iAmU  ut  UitlltnitiLi*  that  tlay  niaj  tiauunti  r  ilnnng  ^ 
their  eiiroUnient  , 

Kocognize  imn't'durt'.s  and  jirucoh^cs  that  Iia>(^'an  efCuct  uiHin  thiir  i>roi;i\^i;s. 

l'»e  aware  ot*  tlie  conn.selin;?  servicos. 

Kccoginzeaiie  diaaiicib  vt  cuuaiiannatiun  tliuy  niaj  ntilize  (luring  their  uiiidU- 
inenr.  '  ' 

rroviile  infunaal  exihanj:**  uf  Ideas  aiul/i»i  cxpvi Uncus  with  a  LyUUi>elui. 
liocoine  awxire  oC  tlie  total  stuilont  .«:erviccs  availahlt\ 

r»tTaizitMn\arcof  in^urmatiuii  rugardlni;  nuuitnU,  career  lufurmation,  ti'aii.->for 
hit'orniation,  ete.  •  \ 

Keiluee  anxiety  related  to  e»»*rniice  into  n  now  or  unknown  oiivirouaieut. 

Beoiiiuo  »K'uualni»'d  with  ^unle  of  their  fellow  blade  uti>  a  a  .ui  Initial  bilse  for 
tke  (levoloiuaent  of  interpersonal  relationships. 

*  Individual  Student  CouiheUuff 

,  KdHVatinmtl,  VoHnmltni/.—hy  helping  stndeiilb  relate  thl*ir  pre\h>us  seUool 
reeords»  te^t  seoreb,  ai>llit,\,  aihle>enKnt,  .iptitude,  and  work  and  life  exiierl- 
ences  to  tlu-ir  expressed  in  el  in  j^**  aiaj  aiiddtlun.>,  a  toUUbelor  hi  a  hie  to  provide 
help  in  the  ^eleitioii  of  laograuKS  w  tiabbts  wliith  are  apiiropriate  for  the 
student's  existing  life  goals. 

\  CfffH't  /:  <  — !l'h>' t  ou n>el u r  ittu\i de^  t lio j»p j><>r t u ni t lejt  f o r  St i|dent.s  to 

deVeUip  a  tmbij>  foe  eareer  dteUion  iUiiKinii  1>>  helping  them  eoLVlder  the  folluNung : 

Iia8Ki;rot\.ml  Inforaiatiun— dtM  Usbioa  of  iMbt  exp^i  ienceb  tliat  ia■o^ldlb  .1  WAh 
Xov  fiiUire  earoi»r  deoision  nuilUu^'.  . 

l*ersoual  cnreui^uecds^detuiied  con«lderutiou  of  work  and  life  stjle  \al\ies 
and  priorities  as  tl»ey  relate  to  each  otlier.  ^ 

Self-tomoi>t— exploration  of  Imw  .^tadentbaee  tlieni.*ti\  es  phjM^ally  and  intel- 
lectually, VH  well  as  hi  interpethonal  relations. 

Level  of  funetioninfj— di.seiu^bion  of  Ivality  faUors  biuh  ay  atadendi.  attain- 
ment, tcbt  Infornuitiui*.  luiludiat;  \ouitioaal  and  lntea>t  tebtlitg,  and  c^pceial 
abllUle5%  tliat  are  nece-^sary  for  career  deeh^ion  nml>injr. 

Career  inSorniaiioa  and  extiltjration  otili/.iiig  \4irlou.->  media  that  pro\KU  hi- 
fonaatiou  ahnut  eartH»rs.  * 

Career  piaatan^  and  Mnnnau*.\ — Mnnnnul^itlon  of  all  data  with  a^^i^t4UiCe 
'AX  short-  a  ad  lou'rdenn  plannlns  for  a  career. 

J\cr8onal'is(n  tul  i-uumtf  Unfj.—'X'hi\t{\^U  indiUdual  uauu^elln?.  Miah  nts  are  as^ 
shted  towanl  aetuah/.inf;  tiadr  imtentlal.  The  lounfteaa*  Itelps  ^tud^.nt^*to . 

^.iljfiit  to  ininiediute  t>robUMn«  or  sltJiiitlons.  , 

Ixarn  methods  to  u^u»  in  dealing  ^vl^h  future  prohU'm^-. 

I>»velop  a  hot  ter  uuderstandhij:  of  tliemselvi'S. 

Aweptaad  think  positively  idxait  themselves. 

CU.rlfy  alternatives  open  to  thea'idn  their  problem  solving.  *  i 

VerballzeprohUMuspresMujr  upon  them. 
Clarify  tlielr  tliou^hts  and  aetions. 

Become  aware  of  and  seek  absi^tanie  fnan  at»proprlate  referral  ^ourees. 
Group  Procedures  * 

This  function  t\piea]l>  takes  tv\t»  furnis.  :irouti  1  onnMilitf;  and  „'ro(U*  iinld^iuee. 
In  praetle<j  the  two  forms  are  often  Interrelated.  • 
OrOHp  OounM^Umj.  (J roups  are  piir ticuhi rl.\  effet    e  w ith  student. •>  w  ho : 
Are  vocationally  undecided.  a 


I^avo  study  problems, 
inivo 


porsotuil-soclal  problems. 
Are  on  acjAdeniie  proliation  or  are  lauia>i  athle\ena*iit  or  attiiid.Uiie  laubUiit'?. 
AVi^h  to  ln\pr6vo  their  ability  to  dlreet  theh'  own  lives. 
AVlsKto  bedome  more  effectlvQ  la  their  Intcrpei-sonal  relationships. 
AVishvto  Incjrease  their  ability  to  understalul  tliembelves  and  others. 
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Group  Quidandb,^:£\i\H  form  of  group  iirocess  typically  deals  witii  the  dis- 
j>omiimtlon  of  Information  In  the  following  areas : 
^'Orientation  of  stndents  and/or  parent:?.         ,  /      •  . 

Aendonilc  problem  solving,  i  '  ,       '  . 

'  "Career  laforniation.         •  , 

li^ducatloaal  Inforumtion.       v_     >  »  ^  ^  - 

"Smiunarlzation  of  guidance  a  nd  coiinsellng  functions. 

'Testing  ^  '  . 

Toijtiiij;  services  deal  Avitii  tJie  admlnl.-^tratit^n  ah  J  .sioriuj:  of  tcst.^  and  intei^- 
jiretatl^ii  and  e\alii:itiun  uf  test  iiifiirnmtlon  fur  .>tiuh'nt.%  'XU\s  sur\ice  lut^udos; 

As^lsSl)g  witli  the  placement  uC  stuileuts  into  ,ipj)n>i*rlatc  programs  and 
tcoiir^cs.  *  %       ,  •* 

Asslbt.ins  studt-nts  in  their, f^ulectlun  0/  educational. pad  vocational  Roals. 
)  ^\sslsti«f:  .students'  to  <Ji;velop  an  nndcrbtandhig  uf  test  re.suiti>  for  tlicir 
huliWdunl  iieods. 

lU'/errlng  fitudcnts  tt>  a^?eacles  ur  te.st  oentt'r.s..\^llere  .s|>oci<il  teatiug^  available. 
I'roviain^  tes.t  data  for  researelifand  curriculum  revi.slou, 
rruvlilhig  a  pcnaancnt  ur^^^tt-r^tit  rctunlj^iig  i^riicfduro  and  .•jturage  for  llling 
to.^t  ^core.s.  \^  .    ^  •    . ' 

AriiCuUitioffr  < 

AiUviilation  wltli  otber  institution.s,  agencic:*,  l^u^il.e^.'Jeb»  Imlubtrieb,  hibor  and 
govenmie^it  hy  a  counselor  will :     ^  ^  , 

Help  students  in  tlielr  plans  fur  Mitlsfyiug  curriculum  requireaient.«!. 
Pru\iile  feiHil>atlv  £rom  forrtier  btudcutti  tbruugii  fulloy\  up  iirugriuiib  to  be  util- 
ized infcnrricniuni  evaihation.  "     '  ^  , 

Jaiiirovo  (lie  articulation  prucobs  l>y  im\iag  couu.seiorb  ber\c  0^1  local  and  sUite 

.^cuumlttecs.   !   .  — 

 AitHTrjob-dcvciopmcntrand-joirpiaccnienh  ^  _ 


CO^•SULTA^•T  TO  FACULTY  AND  AD.MINISXn.VTIOX 

rust-Ksecoadary  couuMdons  .st»rvc  as  con.suUaut«s  to  mvndicr.s  <*f  tbe  faculty  and 
aitmUdstratiiJU.  Ci»uubc-lur.s  are  part  of  tlie  eduiailiiiial  team.  Tiiolr  .service  and 
cutUriltutiun  to  tb'^  facuit:;  and  adminh^tratiou  1^  helpful  in  ti\e  following 
situations*^ 

J)U'u.**slng  student  needs  ndatod  to  currtvuliuu  aui]  (ia.ssrooiu  functioning. 
Ihtorpreting  btudtat  ciuuuiutUe  record  iufonoatiou  to  facult.\  members  as 
noodod. 

Hdtdrig  tliem  to  identify  anil  plan  programs  fur  .-^tudont.^  witH  .special  abilities 
niid  iiotHls.  .  • 

St»r\lng  as  coun^eior-con^uitaut  or  Uaisotj  to  a  partituiar  department  or 
division  of  tlie-lu'^titutiou. 

I^e|iortIng  tiie  results  of  follow-up  visits  .to  scboois  and  industry. 

Srrsiiit:  on  faculty  coiumlttce^,  particularly  in  die  area  of  cur^ricuMm 
deveiopiVient,  ^»         ^  '         '  *  . 

DftViing  tlio  iMuuM'tttr  exporti.so  la  ^ari^ms  areas  of  cin,s>niMm  instruc-ion, 
group  d.^  namii*'^,  luunaa  relations,  tHuninunieatitrtu  .study  t'eihni^iu*»s,  etc.^ 

IXSTITUT^OXAL  AXD  mOFKSSIOXArt  ISF.^KAUCII 

T«»^t-M'oaidary  louuMdtirs^ siitudir  Ik'coiuo  inMiised  In  in,stitu(ionai  ami  pro- 
fiv'^Monal  avs^Muli  in  tirdiM'  to  utal^e  certain  thai?  vAUd  iiih>riitatiou  provided  to 
the  iust it utlou  regarding;  *  \^ 

Accon  utaldl  (  y  of  t  bo  counsel  lug  i)rogra  ir\. 

PoUoW'Up  of  graduates  and  former  student*?; 

rieseiopment  of  iutai^nftrms  for  .staudardii^ed  tcbt.s  wlie^e  appropriate, 
i^pocini  projects  or  programs. 
<'lmraeteristic.s  of  .students. 

Occupational  trend^in  the  cojmmunlty,  .statc>  nn(J  nation, 

rfeaSOXAL  AND  PROFESSIONAr.  OROWTIT 

Tu^t  .secondary  counsel  on*  should  strive  to  grow  personally  and  fl[)rofessloiiaUy 
through  activities  such  as:         '    •  . 
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Attending  staff  meetings  dealing  \Utli  poUciu.s,  procinlures,  or  special  tuples. 
^     Attending  staff  training  sessluiis  led  li^.uthcr  staff  members  ur  outside 
^consultants. 

Attending  local,  state,  and  natiunal  \\urk;>liups  un  tupics  related  tu  cuunj>elur&* 
activities.  ,  ' 

J  Updating  skills  hy  taking  courses  ;relatc(l  to  counseling. 
Attending  local,  state,  and  nat^bnal  conferences. 

Joining  and  bucuUilng  atthcl>  invuhed  In  lucul.  ^tatt,  and  ii.it lohal  piufLx^2>iunal 
associations.  '  v 

Supervising  counseJiing  interns. 
,    IIa\ing  "iccess  to  professiunal  .suiH»rvi.siun  and  ConMiltatioii  as  needed. 
Developing  new  and  innovative  counseling  programs, 

•  .Visiting  and  worklngr-with  local  business  and  industry. 

<> 

if" 

COMMUNICATION  PROGRAM 
'     "  Ji  *        '  ^ 

Pust  seeuiidary  couuc>elun>  toliuuKl  pruvide  an  efftxiise  cuaiiuuiiicatiun  pl-ugram 
rfixarding  the  nature  uf  coua.-jeling  and  guidance  .>trsices  for  students.  facuity\ 
administrators,  and  utlier  interested  individual.  This  can  hu  done  thruugh. 

Speaking  to  cuinnuinity  or  local  schools  about  tiie  couiibeling  program. 

Providing  counseling  services  to  the  local  community.      .  * 

Leading  coimseling  grour)s  or  teaching ^cour.^es  in  human  development;. 

Maintaining  kX^sm  ^vorUing  reIatioii>hip:>  with  counseling  pcogranisi  at  ail  school 
levels. 

,  Sponsoring  or  hosting  counseling  related  groups. 

Visit  inj*  local  bu>inc&ires  and  iiid  us  tries  to  open  communications  regarding 
jobs,  work  trends,  counseling  function,  and  student  preparation. 

Serving  on  civic  committees  wliere  counseling  knowledge  and  skills  can  be  of 
vaiue. 

Sponsoring  meetings  for  local  school  couu^elorh  to  iucreaj>e  their  knoulWge  and 
understanding  of  career 'programs  and  services. 

^  SUMMARY 

In  order  for  poi>t-:5econdarj  couiit.elor.s  to  fuiution  effectively,  they  mu^t  clearly 
nnderstaml  their  role  as>  counselors.  Xheir  K>ie  uithiu  a  particular  in.Ntltiition 
sliould  he  Hrmb  stated,  as  ^houUl  tbeir  lelaUonsliip  ti>  facult.^,  adniiuUtrators, 
and  other  memhers  of  thu  student  ser^  iic.s  team.  Thu>  wlll  euable  them  tu  function 
freely  without  interference  from  assignincntft  ur  actuiLie.  tiiat  arO  inappropriate. 
It  will  also  enable  counselors  to  become  clearlv  accountable  in  tbeit'  stated 
functions. 

Counseling  anh  Guidance  Program  • 

STAFFING  NEEDS  AND  RESl'ONSlIJILITins 

JntroiXucilon  ^ 

This  position  of  the  Auiciican  Schoid  Cuun.>i'li>r  A.s<ticiatiun  dext^nbes  the  ele- 
ments of  i\  comprtheii^sl\ e  and  d^'\elupmental  guidaiui'  and  cuuu.Ni'liug  pru* 
gram  and  the  crtteri«t,  npun  v\ldcli  tlic  i|Uaatit>  and  re^puUAlhilitles  of  tiuallhed, 
dlfferentjLated  Maff  Uieuiber.s  is  haMuU/I'hf  ASL^V  .statements  o(  cinin.seling  role 
function  for  the  client ntar^v,  mlqfiJK/ junior  high,  secuudar^^  and  pust  *>ec- 
cmdary  settings  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Uc.^igii  and  iuiplementation  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  program. 

Philosophy 

"AVho  am  I?".  **Who  can  I  beeouip  n.s  a  person V,  and  "How  can  I  host  con- 
tribute to  society?"  are  t|Ui*.stiuns  wluih  ijnidaaei'  and  eoua>tdinf;  progniin.s  help 
all  Individuals  to  ah.^\\l'^.  In  tb^ii'  doy^i^in  and  operation,  through  the  curriculum 
and  through  speciali/.ed  appruatlie.s,  guidanee  and  counseling  programs  exist  to 
improve  the  leainlng  tn\irunnient  ,b.\  huolving  students,  staff,  parents,  com- 
munltj  arid  others  who  influence  the  Icarniiig  and  development  of  the  i*erson3 
sorvc<l  by  the  program.  . 

Through  Indlvhlual  and  group  contacts  over  a  period  of  time  the  counselor  has 
a  major  rolo  in  helping  all  persons  develop  inoro  adeqtmte  and  realistic  concepts 
of  themselves,  becuiue  aware  of  education^il  and  occupational  opportunities  and 
to  integrate  their  understanding  of  self  and  opportunities  in  making  informed 
decisions.  ? 
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Program  OoaU 

Aguidanee  nml  counseling  prog  nun  proNldCh  for  lUrett  invuhoment  of  ami  >en-- 
iee  to  stmleuts,  slaff  nntl  jtcommunity  in  urdur  tu  facilitate  adiiuvemuut  of  tiie 
following  program  goals :  , 

Assist  persons  in  developing: 

1.  A  better  understanding  and  acceptmce  of  tliunibelves;  thuir  jstrengths  and 
limitations;  aptltmloi?.  needs,  \alue.s  intenvsLs,  auil  v\oit!t  as  unuiue  indivuluaU. 

2.  Interperijonal  i-elation:^lni)s  on  tbe  basis  of  nuJtnal  respuet.  / 

3.  Problem-solving  and  dj»cislon-niaking  skills. 

4.  And  aceeptlug  incre*»sed  rtvspon.sibiUt>  fur  their  educatiun.d,  uccupatiuaiU 
and  avocationttl  development.  • 

^Standards  i  ' 

These  standards  are/sot 'f*)rrh  in  a  nninner  uhiili  alUn\N  p»cal  .school  di.striets, 
institutions,  agencies  and  i^ther.-,  to  di-sign  and  imidemoui  gaulauco  ami  eoun.sel- 
hi|f programs  consii>tont  wjth  the  unique  nei'd?.  foaud  uithiu  cnth  setting. 
Program 

1.  There  is  a  written  statement  of  objecti\i'.s  iK'Mdoped  a?>  a  counselor  resiMiitsi- 
bility,  and  with  the  involvement  of  approiu'iale  othur^,  specifying  the  oMuall 
guidance  and  counseling  lirogram  a.**  it  in\ohes  and  relates  to  the  needs  ot:  tiie 
person  in  the  school,  institution,  agency  and  community. 

Z  The  basic  program  of  giiidance  anil  couuheling  involves  the  prwcss  of  eon- 
suiting  anl  coordinating  Urvice.s.  The  program  is  eomiireheu.sive  ami  di-vdop- 
mental  and  is  implementeU  through  the  curriculum  and  througJi  specialized  ap- 
proaches. Orientation,  information,  npprai.sal,  placement,  fullo\\-up,  follow- 
tJirough,  it^ferral,  and  resell reh  activities  are  inehided  iu  the  i»rogranK 

3.  Thero  is  evidence  thai  all  per&onf>  throughout  thi*  fcclioo).  in^titution,  agi*ncy 
and  ,comnmnity  have  eontinuou.->  opportuuiti  to  particip«Heiiii  the  guuiance  anit 
connseling  prograuK        '  f 

4.  Tlicre  is  evidmco  t\u\t  the  guidance  and  counseling  pn)graai  is  systi-matl- 
eally  planned,  implemented  and  evaluated,  ' 

5.  'Bio  guidance  and  counseling  program  is  contiiuied  ,on  an  exteaded  basis 
d  uring  period.s  when  classes  a  re  not  iu  session.  / 

C,  The  guidance  and  cotmseliug  prognint     community'  oriented,  ser\  ing  not 
only  students  enrolled  biit  alstji.  pre-&thooler.s,  dropout^,  ^;raduate^  and  other 
♦  community  citizens.        '  / 

7,  Counselor  taught  or  initiated  mini  ceur>^'s  in  deci.sioiwnalviucr,  \alue  clari- 
fication, study  skills,  and/j)r  s«nilar  uirits  are  olYered.  , 

8.  The  program  serves  Ihi5'e-  to  ll\e  .>eai old  children;  aiid  tlu*ir  parents  ^here 
elementary  school  setting?)  efist.  / 

0.  The  guidance  and  couiysellug  program  pro\ides  utjiiot  innovative  .sor\iceis> 
or  activities  wliich  are  desij^ied  to  meet  unique  needs  of;per.son.s. 

Jtaff   _  j    j.  

'The  AiuDrrean~^hoorCounstU>r  A^sot  lation  has,  injll»e  im>t.  gi\  en  considerable 
thought  and  attention  to f the  value  .*f  siu'iiiled  couu^cUir.pupil  ratios  which  are 
neces>ary  to  achieve  the  .ba^Io  ohjeiti\c.s  of  guUlau^^e  and  couji-eling  programs. 
The  ai>Mnre  of  .speciUed  rat^o^  in  these  .standard.*^  .sh*)uld  not  hi*  interiireted 
to  mean  that  ratios  cannot  still  ser\e  a.s  um  FuI  guides  nor  that  tUry  should  not 
bo  maintained.  ASCA  h*>Uls  the  po.siiltiu  that  ai»propHatf  staff  j^hall  be  emplo,\ed 
to  Implement  a  guldaui^ejand  ciiUUMUng  pto^jtum  designed  to  meet  the  necnU  of 
the  persons  to  be  hivolvedjin  the  program.  [ 

1.  The  guidance  and  eot,m>eliug  staff  is  i|uaUfied  and  ai»i*roi)i  iatel.v  certificated/ 
ncen<?e(l  according  to  ?^tat|>  Agency  standards.  ] 

2.  The  guldanve  and  c<ainscling  .staff  Is  n -h pons i hie  for  the  dcsiijn,  imp^'Uienta- 
tlon,  and  t'\alnatli)n  ot  tl^e  «;er\ices  antl  aith  Itii-s  i>r^M  ribcd  in  the  program. 

X  Professional,  secretarial  an<h  or  para-i^rofessional  .staff  aie  adequate  In  num- 
bers to  meet  theobjectivejj  of  the  program.  \ 

•1.  Pr«)vIsion  is  made  for  stafi'  to  attend  and, or  participate  In  intra-  and  inter- 
professional meetings  and|activitics  within  and  out^idAthe  state. 

Appropriate  and  meanlnpful  guidance  and  counsi  Uag  tivities  with  iudi\idiml3 
and  groups  takes  place  in  <|  wide  \arlel.\  of  si"tlin«.s,  tlie  s^*eeiru  environment  often 
being  determined  b>  tircuni>tanie.^.  Tlicic  are.  hv\\e\ef,  continuing  studentr 
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program  and  staCf  need:^  la  which  iirUa^^  and  cuufldcntluAAO  uf  cun\tirMitlyn  and 
records  require  special  counseUng  facilities. 

1.  Biich  counselur  U  provided  with  idea&aat,  iiri\ate  liuartens  Luiuluche  tu  con- 
ferences ot  a  confidential  nature  and  adequate  in  &ize  tu  accommodate  three  to 
five  persons. 

2.  IMie  cownsellng  facilities  are  lucaleil  in  an  area  reaiHU  accesfcible  to  ^^tudcuta 
■and  otliehj^  I 

3.  Bach  c^>imselor's  quarters  is  equippeil  Willi  adequate  tulephone  ser\ico. 

4.  A  convem^tly  located  area  ade<iuate  for  group  guidance  *iail  couuisclliig  ac 
tlvities  Is  avallai^le. 

5.  Adequate  pru\islon  is  made  fur  the  storage  or  diftpla^  of  all  records  and  ma 
terials  used  by  thea;oiiUMjiur(i,>  In  carrying  out  the  guidance  and  counbeling 
program.  \ 

C.  Cari'tr  resource  center are  e-stabli-shed  and  appropriately  .staffed  to  facili- 
tnKv  ^i^e  of  career  awareness,  exploration,  planuhig,  prepara'.oa  and  i#i agression 
materials,  equipment,  and  supplies.  ^ 

^^at€riaU  and  l-jquipmcnt 

1.  There  is  adequate  budget  tor  purcha.^ing,  maintaining  and  dcM'loplng  the 
iii.iieriaU  aud  eqnipiiieiit  accej>i>ar^  to  acide\e  the  ubjucti\ cs  of  the  guidance  and 
counseling  program. 

Mi's.  Kn^ox.  From  my  vantage  point,  I  feel  a  need  to  sliaro  ^vith  you 
tho  necessity  for  the  specificity  of  this  act  in  terms  of  the  role  of  the 
Ijiofesslonal  counselor.  In  piesionsly  autliuri/eJ  and  appropriated 
legislation,  siiecificall>  occupatlunal  cJucationj  oouufecloi's  nave  lacked 
tho  oppoitunlty  for  input  ilirectly  or  indirectly  in  tliobc  are<is  most 
definitely  identified  as  counseling. 

Thus,  it  is  highly  incunibent  upon  Coi^gi'QSs  to  in^uic  the  role  of  the 
counselor  in  this  act. 

Cuunsoloi-s  need  ai;t>I.4aiice  and  support  In  coping  with  the  problems 
encountered  In  iniplciiiciitiiig  cllcctue  programs  dcsi^icd  to  enable 
]jersons  in  the  transition  froiii  school  t-o  \^ oi  k— career.  Tliis  addresses 
the  dilemma  of  a  number  of  i  oimsoloi's  ciicuuibcivd  with  i-espoiifelbill- 
tie.->  unrelated  to  the  iinplenientatloii  oC  caiccr  guidance  and  counsel liig 
p\og  'ams.  The  provisions  of  thi&  act  w  ould  grc.itl^  assist  in  the  assur- 
ance of  coiinseloi-s  iinplemontiqg  such  programs. 

^[r.  Chairman,  w  Ith  }our  ])crmission5 1  \^ould  like  to  in&crt  as  a  part 
of  iio  record  an  ASCA  i^osition  statement,  '•Teachci-Coiuifcclor  "Work- 
_  Jl}j?  c'hit  ionsli  i  psjiLQiro^^^^^^ 

y[r.  Andhkws.  Very  good.  Thank  you. 

?ilrs.  Kxon:.  Tlianlc  you . 

[The  document  referred  to  follows:] 

IV.ACHEU'COU.XSELOU  M'OUKIXG  HeI-A  HON  SHIPS  IN  CAKKEU  KdUCATIOX 

Career  eduiatlon  .stri\s>e.s  an  laturdi.^i  ipUnary  aiiproach  to  planniii^;  cilutatlonal 
experiences,  for  stiidentK.  Suth  experieucus  sliuuld  be  plaaueil  i»a>eil  on  iuiait 
froai  all  asi)eitft  of  the  t  nrricnlain,  a.s  uell  a.s  Input  front  tlie  >tiideut.<  in\olvi'd. 
la  Uii'  ila.\ -tu-day  ^<ihcdulc?>  of  prufe.ssioiial^  !n\*d\t  tl  ta  i-ducutiun.  pfo\iMon  uaisst 
lie  awule  for  times  aiid  {daci>  to  >\kiicv  ai  ru.ss  di>tipline  lincv^.  Ruth  the  counselor 
and  tlie  ti'afilu'r  are  Ke.v  compom  nts  of  anj  pruftvshlonal  eiliicaliun  plannlnj;  team. 
J^ach  iiiiut  share  a  re^pon.sihiUt.\  for  f<icilUatin;;  jolat  planning  a.  dialogue 
^X'CAiirdinj;  curriculum  development  In  career  oduoatiou. 

'Jlie-guldanee-prugram  <an  hi^  vlc\\e<l  as  includlnf;  three  component.s.  consul- 
iatii*n,  t**)ordination.  and  counM'linir.  CoiuiMdors  antl  tcaihcrM  nnist  de\elop  the 
kinds  of  workln;;  rehilion.>hi|)S  uhldi  a'S^nri'  the  maintenance  of  these  com- 
poni'nts.  T'niler  the  phllo>*iph.\  t»f  career  cdmatiou.  the  prmTsst of  self-concept 
deTtloTjUicnt,  \alucs  clarlHtath^ii.  aiid  de< Islon  n»aklnff  *>kllls  offer  areas  where 
the  counj^elor-tcaihcr  tejim  niu->t  work  toj;i  thcr  la  traanlating  these  processes 
Into  action  strategies.  ^ 
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iri*s.  Kxox.  Tlierc5  are  a  nu!al>cr  of  effective  career  guidance  and 
counseling  program^  and  projects  going  on  In  owv  Xatlon.  Dr.  Ilerr 
and  3Dr.  Gysber.s  documented  a  number  of  tliese  in  tlieir  tebtiniony. 

A  key  factor  iu  thciie  pi  jgi*ami>  ib  the  training  and  retraining  of  the 
profe&c^'Ional  coun.-^clor.  "Wo  as  jjrofci>bIonal  counselors  have  the  compe- 
tencies to  deliver  tliejuogram.^  in  cuieer  guulam  e  and  counseling. 

May  I  say,  perhaps  10  jeavs  ago  I  Mould  not  liave  been  sitting  herc^. 
in  this  room  as  a  practitioner,  testis  ing.  There  \\onld  ha\e  been  only 
I)er?ons  such  as  Dr.  TIerr  and  Dr.  Gysbers. 

MjL .  AxnKKws.  May  I  gu  back  to  n  thought,  this  teacher  counseling 
work  In  relationship,  the  &tudy  prepared  by  the  ASCA,  did  the  teachers 
participate  Ju  that?  Does  that  deoiblon  represent  thinking  only  of 
the  coiui.-^elor  &Ide  ot  that  relatuuisjiip.  teacher-counselor  relationship? 

Mi's.  Kxtjx.  There  was  input,  \  es,  in  the  pei^on  who  wrote  the  paper 
for  us,  \\  hen  it  \Mii>  presented  to  the  giuerning  board  of  the  American 
School  Counselor  Association  for  editing,  re\Ision,  and  ultimately 
adoption,  by  the  w  ay.  This  did  emerge  from  the  State. of  Xoith  Caro- 
lina :  the  pi*rstai  w  ho  w  rote  it  Is  enn^hned  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  AxDiiEWs.  Vci\v  ^jood.  Thaidv  you. 

May  I  interrupt  again?  I  notice  !hat  the  same  figure^that  Dr.  Ilcrr 
referred  to,  he  referred  tq  it  as  tho^-e  being  in  the  public  education 
and  public  ageuciey  .sei  tor.  What  Ls  that,  nianpow er  and  social  services? 
Do  \ou  have  any  idea  what  portion  of  the  CO.OOO  would  bo  rclatahl^ 
to  publicly  .supported  education  Vcibus  publicly  supported  agencies 
other  than  educational,  basir  educational  ?  j 

Dr.  ITkri?.  Let  me,  i  f  I  may.  ask  Dr.  T^e^vis  or  Dr.  i^IcDonough.  *    ,  - 

Dr.  !McDoxour«ii.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  arc  approximately  IH.OOO 
j>ractlcing  scIkjoI  couiL-^eloi'S  In  the  other  kinds  of  fields  that  is  rehabili- 
tation comi.sellng.  emplo>ment  ser\  ut*&,  etcetera,  the  numbers  are  con- 
siderably lower^T  N\oidd  Si^y  jjeihaps  no  more  than  in  the  order,  and 
I  don't  havo  that  statistic  right  handy,  would  \ou  have  that  in  the 
total  service?  •  ' 

^Iv.  AxDURws.  It  would  bo  0,000 1  presume. 

Dr.  TTkrr.  About  9.000. 

Dr.  McDoxouoii.  I  wonld  Niy  a  third  of  those  are  In  the  employment 
services  .\v.^tem.  A  third  are  in  At^i^aticmal  reliahilitation  and  the  re- 
mahider  would  bo  in  tlu-  puLllv  nonprofit  aijencles  run  hy  United  Fund 
suiiport  or  foundation  ouppoit  or  other  community  .sponsoi*shIp. 

Air.  Anduknvs.  You  speak  of  the  need  iov  upgrading  skills  and  recy- 
cling, \ou  use  later  In  ,\our  ]mper.  do  anv  of  you  havo  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  that  need  In  terms  of  the  ([uality  of  the  counselor,  is  that 
needed  more  in  the  ])ubllc  elementary-secondary  i*uicatIon  side,  the 
51.000  or  would  It  not  be  needed  more,  I  suspect,  among  tjie  other  9,000? 

Dr.  llKnu.  Yes,  sir.  It  wi)idd  be  an  oi/inlon.  T  gue.NS  nn  off  the  head 
response  would  be  it  is  needed  in  hotli  ^isle.s  Mjujewhat  diderentlv  in  the 
sense  that  the  .school  people  need  it  to  u  Mv  upgrade  their  skills  in 
dealing  w^ith  the  emphn  int  nt  sect(ji.  Mam  of  tjie  emplounent  comii^e- 
]oi*s,  public  sector  eounseJor^  are  lindiuir  tliemi-ebe^  hclntt  cautioned  to 
broaden  their  role  consIderubI\  \.iu  they  uere  oiltrinalh  establL^hed. 
,  Thus  it  is  not  so  much  a  mattet  >>f  .simply  updating  skills  as  helljing 
^tlicm  to  expand  their  role  and  uee  theni^ehtb  continuing  in  areas  they 
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havcivt  before.  I  think  there  is  .somowliat  QiiTereiit  eiiipliabis.  Both 
need  it;  badly. 

.  Mr.  AxDREWs.  Among  that  otlier  9,000  it  seems  to  me  tlmy,  ^voukl  be 
a  da} -to-day  upgrading  in  terms  of  the  practicality  of  their  work  by 
reason  of  the  fact  tliut  tlie>  are  out  iu\  oheJ  in  tlie  u  ork.  u  Itercas  those 
ulio  eoun^el  in  tlie  public  bccundais  and  clcniciitaiy  schools  arc  nutro 
romo\ed  from  the  nltiumto  end  of  the  caiver  foi"  the  student  and  hence 
it  seems  to  lue  tu  require  liiore  frequent  educational  npgrading,  ^\heroa« 
the  person  \\  lio  is  out  here  in  a  gi\  eii  town  In  Ealelgh  or  buincwhere.  and 
oji  a  day-to-day  basis  is  seeking  or  finding,  I  bellexe,  }oa  said  skills 
•  whetlier  it  is  happening  or  not  liappening,  as  the  case  may  be.  Xleuco 
ho  is  dealing  \\ltli  einplo\crs  ascertaining  through  statistics  oji'  uther- 
wiso  what  tlie  changing  ne'jdi)  arc  in  terms  ui  job  ^kills  and  so  forth. 
Just  on  a  daj -to-day  baslsj  I  doubt  that  lie  could  go  somewhere  to 
someboi\}  who  couhl  really  make  him  luoie  proficient  in  terms  of  w  hat 
lio  is  doing  than  he  himself  knows'. 

Dr.  ^IcDuNorcar.  I  tliink  what  Dr.  ITerr  was  trying  to  say  was  in 
partsub-stantially  supporting  }our  position  e.xecpt  that  the  people  and 
comnumlt}  agencies  need,  what  I  wuuldcalh  pbvchologual  comeptual 
training  anil  rcfurbl.^hment  inhuw  to  deal  ellectijVetY  with  indi^  idual 
adju.stnient  prublcuo  w  herea.^  the  sJiOol  counselors  probably  need  some 
of  that  but  a  l.'-o  a  good  bit  mui  e  current  information  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  job  market  in  the  world  of  work,  so  there  is  a  land  of 
interrelationship  between  the  iiecds  with  a  different  emj^hasis  for  the 
two  groups.  .  ■ .  . 

^h,  Akdrkws.  I  am  ti\>ing  to  get  at  soiuethlng.  This  is  just  c.xceUent 
.  testimony  in  my  opinion. 

I  noticed — I'm  sorry,  may  I  revert  back  to  pa^re  23,  Doctor.  In  yonr 
testimon\,  you  make  this  jK>lnt  of  upgrading  skill.^  and  tlien  >ou  say 
you  don't  mean  by  that  to  imply  in  any  way  that  w  e  do  not  also  need 
to  reduce  the  counselor-pupil  latlo  and  so  forth  and  then  we  get 
into,  well,  could  w  c  may  be  deteiniine  that  there  i^  a  greater  need  among 
tlio  52c0f)0  than  aniong  the  0  or  among  the  0  more  than  the  51,  and  th& 
e.sseiu^e  of  it  in  tenn.s  of  sitting  up  here,  is  that  ou  are  saying  we  need 
even  thing  and  there  just  i>n*t  that  kiiul  of  mone\.  .^o  ^omel^ody  here 
is'going  to  hn\e  to  Niy,  yes.  but  ye.s,  we  will-agree  all  of  this  would  he 
great  if  w\.  could  furnish  counselling  of  the  \eiy  highest  cajlber  to, 
evcryl)ody,  ever^bodv  wherein  all  ages  in  and  out  of  school,  in  aiid 
out  of  the  agencies  that  ha\e  thoin  as  he  implied  to  ^fembers  of  Con- 
gress or  whome\  er,  If  all  of  th^m  could  he  u];(lated  aiul  ha\c  the-  buie, 
that  is^ a  glorious  ideal,  but  whojly  iuipo-bblble  of  attainment,  as  I 
*  think  you  know. 

What  we  really  need  from  ,>ou  in  ailditiop  io  what  you  are  s;i\ing, 
is,  yes.  hut  all  the  milk  can't  l>o  cream.  Vrhat  is  the  real  essence  of  the 
need?  What  is  the  greater  lU'ed  ati  aiiu>n/  this  Lioad  spectrum  of  ti>tal 
need,  w;hereas  u>nr  testinmnv  points  out  the  need  vor\  well,  iu>  where 
in  it  do  }o\i  see  any  .selecti\  ity.  that  is  what  )oii  can  help  us  nu>4  by 
doing  is  sa\  ing,  vcs.  we  need  it  all,  but  If  w^e  can't  get  it  all.  we  tliink 
tlds  should  be  gl\en  second  priority  or  third  or  hoiucthlng  and  this 
sliould  be  first  In  tei  lus  of  what  it'is  going  to  cost.  If  you  will  excuse  uie, 
not  that  I  mean  to  fuss  with  you,  I  just  would  like  to  make  your  testi- 
mony as  meaningful  as  possible  in  terms  of  helping  get  something  that 
will  go  to  the  heart  of  what  you  arc  saying 
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Dr.  IIkrr.  I  am  nut  \  Q\  y  sure  I  can  speak  to  tliat  veiy  adequately 
except  to  bay  tlie  estimates  \\c  do  liave  w  ould  ouggest  tluit  poi'tions  of 
the  15.000,  if  Me  ube  tliat  figure,  \son\d  ccitainly  approxunatc  a  tliird 
^<-^.io-J)5i1iapa  a  lialf  of  tliobe  people  in  part  because  the  length  of  time 
^        fi'om  the  training  dajs,  of  niatxirialb,  of  clianges  in  their  jolj  expecta- 
tions and  so  forth  in  tcrin&  of  tliii  piuportions  of  the  O.OOO.  It  is  some- 
'wliat  more  difficult  for  nic  to  speak  in  t<irnis  of  a  lialf  or  a  tliird  or 
-vvliatevcr  the  case  might  be.  , 

I  don't  know  if  any  of  ni}  colleagues  could  answer  niy  question,  But 
I  can  a&suro  you  we  will  try  to  get  an  cbtiniate  to  you  which  may  bo 
lielpful  in  tliat  regard. 

Just  to  make  what  I  was  atteniptin^r  to  .say  was  because  the  current 
number  af  people  on  t]ie  firing  lino,  this  GO,()00  whate\  er  it  seems  ob- 
vious tlic  first  priority  is  tr^  to  get  tlieui  iipgraded  while  the  training 
of  m\\  people  is  important,' it  seuin»  to  nie  o\  er  the  long  term,  the  ini- 
oiity  lias  to  be  gi\.eii  to  tharetraiuing  in  service,  that  is  the  distinction 
I  was  trying  to  make  there. 

;\rr.  AxDUKWb.  I  read  that  implication,  \  et  >ou  tend  somehow  toiefute 
it  yourself.  YiUi  talk  about  the  need  for  upgrading.  I  thought  I  read 

in  there  you  were  perhaps  

Dr.  IlKiin.  Perhaps  what  I  wa.^  ba}  ing  delicately,  sir,  was  this,  given 
current  realit  ies,  the  retraininjt^  iu  sen  ice  a.^peots  .-eems  to  be  the  liigli- 
•est  prioritv.  The  matter  cjf  tr\  hig:  to  reduce  couns^elor  people  ratios, 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  at  this  point  a  second  priority,  it  seems  to  me. 
>rr.  AxDKKWs.  Yon  may  continue,  ;Mi*s.  Ivnox. 
Mrs.  Kxox.  The  avera<^o  age  of  c()un>elor.s  l.s  35  \  ears  but  is  becom- 
ing lower.  In  the  hv>t  estiinatt'.s  of  tlu'  Amei  lean  School  Counselor  As- 
<=ociation,  of  the  approximately  00,000  professional  counselors  in  our 
Xntion,  oiie-thitd  to"  one-half  are  \en  nmch  in  need  of  some  retrain- 
ing, retoolhig,  and  gueator  a\\arcness  to  upgiade  their  skilhs.  :^^ost 
couuseloVh  completed  training  prior  to  1070.  a  number  over  TO  yeai*s 
ag(*.  Very  few  opportunities  to     ui>graded  a.e  availahle.  This  nnist 
bi'  pnn  Ided  on  acoiitimilngha.si-^dueto  the  lapld. e\ er-clianglng  world 
of  ^\ork  and  the  ecoiumilc  plctine.  Further.  <mr  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agem-icshave  not  onl\  the  peisonnel,  hut  also  the  delivery  systems 
.  for  implementing  tbe  provisions  of  this  act.  I  might  add  th^re,  ^fn 
riiairman.  to  whatever  degree      arc  able  to  have  this  funding  avail- 
able to  us.  '         .  . 

Thi-'  ]u»w  legi.^latioii  1.^  needed  hocau.-x  it  m  ill  pro\  ide  for  the  utiliza- 
tion  of  our  human  icsoiin  es,  the  real  anM\cr  to  onr  ev<jiu>iiuc  dist^ress. 
A^^  in  'j'olller  (pute  \  Ividly  ]wtrays  the  future  .shock  of  the  acc(\'ra- 
tive  thru>t  of  change  whivh  wc  are  now  experiencing  and  further  re- 
flects on  our  coping  t  apahilitics  in  lii^  theor\  of  our  o\  ci  indiistrialiml 
nation  and  \\liat  heoalLsthe"ecos])aMa.''Tn  such  perilously  uncertain 
ei'onomic^tlnies  as  107.*),  it  ih  incumbent  up(m  our  Nation  to  utilize  the 
fullest  extent  our  lunnan  rcsoiiiee^  uhi(h  alieaih  cxi.st  and  to  provido 
for  career  entry,  riH*ntr\,  and  career  progression  over  the  lift*  .span. 
Thi-.  .support?,  tlie  total  life  development  c(mcept  expressed  in  Doctor 
OysbersMe^timony. 

'An  all  time  high  in  uiuuuplo.Moent.  the  extremely  high  crime  rate, 
tln^  increase  in  mental  Illness,  the  lack  of  pl\>MC.al  endurance,  the  drug 
flbn-e  (Including, alcohol),  the  deterioration  of  the  American  family. 
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.'tho  constant  hccking  of  u>cai>e  mechanisms  from  the  daily  coping  with 
lifo  in  tho  1970s,  the  apparent  rapid  coubiunption  of  our  natural 
resources,  arc  among  the  many  needs. pei^sons  of  all  ages  face  m  ono 
fonn  or  another.  :MaY  wo  fociib  on  unemployment  today  in  our  rsatioiu 
'  Tho  need  for  retraining  of  pei-bons  who^c,  johs  liave  become  ob;=oleto 
is  tantamount  to  survival  and  requires  adequate  career  counseaing. 

If  I  may  interject  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  dolivera- 
tions  which  took  place  jiibt  a  few  minutes  ago  in  response  to  your 
request  which  wc  apmeciate,  this  pcrliapb  speaks  somewhat  to  a  por- 
tion of  this  act  which  you  may  be  asking  us  about  here  in  terin^  of 
'  what  could  wc  draw  from  thi.^*  if  wc  cannot  have  the  whole  thing* 
what  portion  would  wo  feel  would  bo  most  important.  So  I  am, ad- 
dressing tliib  here  iH  terms  of  tlie  retraining  and  then  the  xiltiinato 
accomplibhmciit  of  that  would  be  placement,  following  retraimng 
through  career  couuteoling  which  will  serve  to  lower  the  uneinpl^v- 
irioiit  and  food  stamp  lines  as  well  as  place  back  ill  our  work  f  rce 
pei*sons  who  want  and  need  to  work,  noji  only  for  monetary— coo- 
nouiic-  reasons,  but  albo  for  the  acquisition  and/or  maintenance  of  a 
positive  scl,f-uiiai;c.  Tho  latter  is  necessary  for  self  fulfillment,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  « 

-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  thi^  makes  our  act  very  unique  among  acts 
which  come  before  Congress. 

Tlie  crime  rate  ab  well  Ub  nneinployment  should  drop  wiien  pereons 
arc  constructively,  productively,  and  positively  occupied  in  carcci*s 
which  are  relevant  and  meaningful  to  the  individuals  talents  and 
abilities.  Tho  results  will  be  felt  collectively  by  our  Nation  and  the 
re.st  of  the  world. 

Through  prograiub  for  retraining  profesbiunal  counsehirs  who  pro- 
vide guiJance  and  eounbcling  over  the  life  span,  the  investment,  as 
would  be  authorized  through  thib  act,  in  our  luiman  resources  rather 
than  in  industry,  bubiness,  gtjvermnent,  foreifijn  aid,  and  so  forth, 
will  serve  to  offset  our  increa.sing  economic  distre^s^moro  than  anv 
other  authorizations  which  the       Congress  can  make. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  the  T^'.S.  News  &  World 
Report  issue  of  April  14,  I  believe  it  is,  I  noticed  an  outlook  on  key 
is.siies  in  Congre.^h.  As  I  read  those,  Mr.  Chainnan,  i  .^^nw  none  which 
spoko  dirertly  to  the  human  re.Miurces  ab  a  naaiib  by  ^\Jiich  to  relieve 
the  eoonomicllistress  in  onr  country. 

Let  us  begin  investing  more  in  j^ersons,  human  beings,  rather  than 
things?  ;lct  lis  ^le-industrialize,  if  necessary. 

Our  national  budget  .should  reflect  greater  ejnpha.sl;>  on  utilization 
of  our  ^abt  huniun  resources  throtigh  mkIi  irrant.s  as  art*  [iiovidod  for 
in4)art  .sectiim  211.  of  TLE.  0-270.  The  10  piirpii^es  stated  therein 
are  ei  lu  ial  to  our  children.  u>uth,  and  adulth  in  a>Miiiuir  that  the 
whole  educatitmal  Mbtem  of  this  Nation  i.s  uanv  s^urtl^\^hile  beutu^-e 
o  f  the  career  choices  and  decisjons  of  our  people. 

Thi.s  ait  provides  for  a  developmental  appnjuih  tluou^th  )>rogiams 
and  delivery  b\>teni^.  An  example  pf  buch  a  very  .^Ui'ies^ful  approach 
can  heseeji  in  the  ''^fe.^a,  Ariz.,  Approach  to  Caied  (xuidanco.  Coun- 
seling, and  Phu'oment.*'  T)r.  CJ.vsbers,  one  of  our  te>tlfieib  i(nlay,  .^crv  es 
as  one  of  the  national  advl.soiy  coiiMdtants  for  the  ^Vfe.si  at>pioatli  and 
can  speak  (pilte  kno\\  h.dgeably  on  tho  accountability  of  thib  project. 
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Tills  act  further  pruvidoij  for  and  ufeburcs  cooperativo» efforts  among 
all  agencies  pro v  idiii^ serv  ices  through  career  ^uklauec  and  cuuiisoling 
programs.  Tliis  kind  of  approach  i&  ecunuinical  ai\d  will  eaiibo  leas 
Avaste  of  time  and  effuit  ab  wc  \\ork  cooperativ  ely  together.  Effective 
ouroor  jruidanco  and  cunntoeling  pro<rranift  and  viee&  are  <roing  on  in 
our  Xation  a^  pre\iuibly  pointed  out.  Ilpwever,  only  abniall  percent- 
age of  our  children,  jouth,  and  adidb  are  being  affected.  Therefore, 
ii  national  thrust  througli  organized,  well  plaiuied,  and  implemented 
P'*«??i-**^»»s  ^vill  servo  large  propoiiions  of  our  population. 

Eo«^earch  studies  aro'cited  in  the  testimony  of  my  colleagues  hero 
fnrlay  which  indicate  the  desire  as  well  as  the  need  expressed  by 
pcisons  of  all  ages  for  assistance  in  career  decisions.  However,  minor- 
ity groups  cont  inue  to  haX  e  the  greatest  need  a.s  indicated  by  studies  pf 
uniaK  economically  depressed,  ethnic,  and  female  groui}s,  in  terms 
r>f  lifetime  employment.  Ar»arcness  of  career  opportunities  stands 
hijrh  on  the  liht  of  their  needb.  Those  ^vho  counsel  these  ]jei>ons  n\\ist 
liave  the  awareness  of  career  opportuiyties  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
qmio  rarecr  guidance  and  comiscling.  Thus  the  need  for  retraining 
for  t  hose  Avho  are  already  there. 

Career  guidance  and*  coimselin^  is  nioi-e  than  just  providing  iii- 
f orination ;  that  is,  hands  pn  experiences,  field  trips,  euiploynient  while 
,  stdl  ill  school.  An  cxamjolo  of  a  career  education  project  in  my  own 
school  <^ystt>m,  Aj)cx  project,  encompassed  the  above  provisions  and 
opportunities  and  had  ^ruidanco  and  counselinjnr  at  tlte  core  of  the 
project.  This  proiect  involved  the  entire  community  and  grades  kindor- 
«:arten  to  12  in  the  Apex  district.  Unfortunately,  the  funding. was  not 
rencM'cd  in  order  for  the  project  tq  mature.  , 

It  raised  fho  level  of  awareness  of  the  ])eople  of  that  community, 
those  students  involved  in  the  vertical  program  were  placed  in  the 
jobs  immediately  after  high  school;  however,  this  program  was 
funded  for  only  3  years  and  unfortunately  was  not  able  to  mature. 

Mr.  AxDRKws.  May  I  interrupt  at  that  Doint,  do  T  understand 
^  correctly?^!  am  relatively  new  at  all  this,  this  is  the  fir.st  time  this 
bill  has  been  befoir  the  connnittee  since  I  have  hem  a  member. 

Mrs.Kxox.Thisisancvvbill.  , 

Mr.  AxTOKw?.  Do  Teomctlr  undcrstmid  that  in  the  act  as  it  now 
o.\i>ts  and  has  foi*  a  number  of  ^ears  during  which  the  Apex  ])roject 
\va.s  both  begun  and  terminated,  do  T  correctly  underi^tand  the  act, 
dmin^r  this  period  cjf  time,  has  T>ro\idod  certain  nioney.s  for  career 
and  rounselinir  to  the  States  and  that  the  States  in  tarn  determine 
whether  to  establislu  for  instance — in  this  instance,  specifically,  tlie 
Apox  project — ^^llei,^lcr  and  A\hen  to  terminate,  it  ratlier  tlian  tlic 
Conifress;  is  that  not—or  ITEW;  is  that  not  correct?  So  tliis  eriti- 
(MMU  >hould  bo  directed,  should  It  not,  at  tho^o  \^ho  made  the  d^'cinion 
in  Kaleiffli,  rather.^ than  here,  if  it  be  criticism,  I  take  it  would  l)0 
light  criticism? 

ifrs.  ICxo.x.  I  will  try  to  address  that.  sir.  although  T  may  not 
give  the  correct  answer  and  the  distinguished  lady  from  the  State 
.staff  in  Raleigh  behind  mo  may  correct  me.  In  part,  I  would  say 
(hat  IS  true  because  tliis  was  funded  by  more  than,  one  source  anil 
i'thad  to  be  totally  funded  in  order  i;o  continue. 

170 nld  you  like  to  speak  to  that,  Mrs.  Lennon  ? 
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Mrs.  Lennox.  Yes,  lean  speak  to  that/  '         „  . 

In  speaking  to  that,  I  refer  to  the  initial  question  as  to  allocations 
beings  made  to  State  agcncitjs  and  further  allocation  of  those  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies.  Yes,  that  is  true ;  the  money  ^vas  al- 
located to  the  State  of  ^'oith  Carolinu,  and  the  Apex  project  is  one 
of  tliose,  and  Wilkes  County  is  another  one  of  those,  and ^ you  re- 
member very,  very  clearly  that  th6  amount  of  funds,  tlie  amount  that 
was  appropriated  ^\as  really  only  enough  to  try  to  do  in  some  depth 
only  a  very  minimal  number  of  projects  aiulj  of  cburse,  local  units 
can*'t  pick  that  tab  up.  *  ; 

Mr.  Andkkws.  I-don't  boliew)  your  iuiuhng  for  this  purpose  Mas 
reduced  after  the  institution,  after  the  so-called  Apex  project.  Hence 
if  it  \vere  terminated,  I  don't  belie\o  its  termination  was  related  to 
any  Federal  act  or  reduction  of  funds.  I  do  knoAv,  though,  there  Avas 
known  not  to  be  enough  money  to  sustain  any  appreciable  number  of 
some  pilot.  Nevertheless,  I  doirt  believe  the  fuiuUng  W'as  reduced 
after  the. Apex  project  was  instituted:  hence  if  it  wijs  terminated, 
it  was  terminated  not  by  any  lack  of  support  by  Congress^  rather 
than  a  local  decision  aiul  perhaps  a  wise  one.  I  wouldn  t  know  as 

Dr.  nKUR."Let  me  make  one  other  quick  observation.  I  think  that 
'  qiiesticuis  that  wc  are  dealing  with  in  part  will  be  dealt  with  \\\  Dr. 
Gv$bei*s*  testimony.  ^        .  .  .  . , 

^  *The  overall  principle  perhaps  is  the  one  of  permissiveness  at  the 
Stale  level;  permissiveness  in  many  of  the  leo:islative  packages  in 
which  fruidance  and  counseling  or  some  definition  thereof  can  be 
dealt  with  in  projects,  but  is  not  seen  as  central  to  projects  and  tins 
is  a  local  dimension,  so  the  question  of  permissiveness  versus  soine- 
.  what  more  strhigent  requirement,  if  you  will,  for  recognition,  T  think 
is  the  issue.  *  ^ 

I  think  Professor  Gysbcis  will  talk  to  that. 
.  ^Ivs^  Knox.  Perhaps  the  next  paragraph  of  my  testimony  may 
secin  redundant  in  terms  of  the  question  you  have  aslced.  Howeyer, 
since  XDEA  was  according  to  m^  understanding  the  longest  fmided, 
federally  funded  educational  program'*to  have  had  greater  unpaot 
— oa-edueation  across-thc^NatioiuandJias  lef Lits Jmpnnt  in  torins  of  _ 
continued  stalling,  picked  up  by  local  and  State  funds.  I  suppose 
I  am  speaking  to  that  in  a  wav  federally,  but  if  it  is  funded  long 
enou^di,  and  if  within  the  design  of  the  act  there  is  an  assurance 
that^  die  State  educational  agencies  will  continue  funding  a  pmioot  ^ 
^  lon^  enough  for  it  to  mature  to  the  degree  that  it  would  he  contiiuied 
by  local  funds  or  State  funds  or  both,  then  I  would  say  the  relevancy 

^'^Mr^^cViairman  and  committee  members,  education  is  afflicted  with 
surh  examples  as  the  Apex  project  and  other  programs  to  which  we 
cfWo  birth  and  nurture  to  varying  degrees  but  never  to  maturity. 
Thus,  wo  continuallv  abort  programs  and  projects  due  to  Jaclc  of 
continued  appropriations-^Iocal,  State  and  Fede\al  on  which  wo 
must  depend  for  providing  education  growth  and  development. 

It  appears  that  education  cannot  withstand  this  continued  abortion 
and  tims  it  is  even  more  incumbent  upon  our  local,  State  and  J^eacral 
Governments  to  support, the  total  life  development  programs  and 
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•       services  on  a  long-teriii  basis,  such  as  tliis  act  being  arftli  essed  lie  re 
today. 

Just  as  we  support  recjcllug  "things/'  let  us  see  the  rationale  for 
recyeling  our  valuable  human  resources.  ^ 

This  opportunity  to  share  Nvitli  you  our  needs  and  concerns  is 
greatly  appreciated.  We  sincerely  request  your  favorable  cousid- 
ei^atioii.  If  you  need  additional  information^  wo  will  be  pleaaed  to 
provide  any  you  may  find  useful  in  your  deliberations, 

Tliankyou,  i  ,  * 

Mr.  AxDj^ENvs.  Betty,  I  thank  you  very  kincljy  and  you  ]n\6\v 
I  and  othei"S  are  very  proud  of  what  you  accomplished,  not  only  as' 
a  counsellor  but  as  a  distinguished  rcpresentatl\ e  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished counselors  and  teachei^s  throughout  the  Xation  and  State. 
^Ye  are  \  ery  proud  of  you.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Wo  are  looking 
forward  to  \vorking^vith  you. 

Mi's.  Knox,  Thank  yon  very  much.  We  appreciate  the  support  you 
have  given  us  in  education.  '  »  ^ 

Mr,  A^'DREws,  May  I  transgress,  some  days  ago  we  had  a  discussion 
here  as  totally  unrelated  to  aay  thing  that  has  been  said,  but  it  is  related 
to  your  ultimate  purpose,,  and  1  w^as  trying  to  relate  to  someone  that 
in  1969  or  lOTlj  I  couldn't  remember  which,  when  I  w  as  a  membqr  of 
*  the  Xoilh  Carolina  General  Assembly,  a^  bill  w  as  introduced  which 
provided  for  legally  mandated  confidentiality  bet\Neen  counselor  and 
student  and  jso  forth  and  I  told  a  group  of  people  here  that  it  passed, 
and  that  the  counselor,  this  counoclor — student  rclatlonbhip  became 
comparably  protected  asjs  the  case  with  the  minister,  priest  or  what 
have  you  and  the  jjaribhloner  or  the  lawjer-cllent  or  doctor-patiimt. 
Am  I  correct  hi  that  it  was  introduced  and  considered.  I  voted  for  It.  I 
thought  it  passed. 

^  J  !Mrs.  Kxox,  It  w^as  introduced  In  19G9.  It  didn't  get  out  of  the  Senate 
siibcominittee,  Jiullclary,  I  believe,  in  19G0,  it  was  not  because  it  was 
unfavorable;  It  wa^  because  we  needed  to  make  it  btronger  on  behalf 
of  our  clients,  those  whom  we  serve.  That  is  why  we  asked  for  that 
privileged  communication  act.  In  1071  it  was  reintroduced  and  it  did 
pass  and  we  are  very  proud  of  that  particularly  in  view  of  the  difll-. 
culty  such  a  similar  bill  lias  had  In  se\eral  other  States  in  our  Xation 
ancl  this  is  one  of  the  priority  area^i  of  what  we  call  governmont  rehi- 
V   .  (loiis  in  the  Amcrivan  School  Counselor  Association,  is  woil^nng  on 
^  ^*^)i'iN llef>:ed  comnnmlcatlons  actb  so  \\e  do  ha\e  that  in  the  Sjtatc  of 
,  Aortii  Carolina.  It  is  designed  very  much  lilvo  that  of  attorneys  and 
physicians  and  hO  wc  are  the  only  people  who  \\orkcd  in  the  field  of 
cdiinitidu  who  have  that  kind  of  piutectlon  for  those  whom  we  scrNo. 
Thank  y/)u.  .  * 

]Mr.  Ax;)nKws.  Tiiat  ultimately  grcw^  into,  and' I  w  ill  get  back  oft* 
of  that  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  }ou,  Doctor,  that  grew  into 
sonio  I'onsidt'ratluu  of  perhaps  |)Lu,lng  in  Either  the  chairman's  Initial 
att  or  thio  one  or  somew  here,  bome  requirement  from  the  Federal  level 
that  the  rei'iplent  agencies  fcomehow  or  other,  I  don't  know  how  w  e 
could  mandate  that,  .e\ en  if  It  be  wise.  I. don't  know^  how^  we  could, 
maku^a  Slate  who  bev  ujne.^  a  revlpleiit  of  such  funds,  perhaps  first  show 
c\ideitce  of  lunliig  )>ro\ldtd  such  prhileged  comnumication  between 
the  counselor  and  the  student.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  even  favor 
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that.  I  wpuld  fa\or  the  States  doing  it,  I  don't  know  ^vhethcr  inasmuch 
as  that ;s  perhaps  as  much  ^;ublic  policy  lis  educational  policy,  I  gue^s 
that  co(ild  bo  siibject  to.  quite  a  debate.  But±o  say  the  least,  there  is 
room  for  considerablo  contention  that  that  isa  niattcji'olpi(blic  policy, 
including  obviously  educational  decisionnuiking  but  it  ^oes  perhaps 
beyond  Uiat  into  a  brotulcr  coinnninit>  cuncc^jt  uf  vvherc  is  the  parent 
in  siich  a  role,  where  is  Uic,  porhapi^,  tho  minibter  hi  such  a  role  or 
.whero  is  the  ijollce  oflicer  in  such  a  rehition^hip  or  the  cohort  and  so 
foi:th. 

» I  don't  know  that  I  would  favor  that,  I  think  it  would  be  wortli 
coivsiderihg.  '  , 

All.i'iglU.  • 

Excuse  liio  for  digressing. 
Dr.  Gygbors, 

Mi-s,  Kxox.  I  would  like  to  note  that  in  one  of  our  newsletters,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  tho  American  School  iCounseloi-ii  Association  about  a 
year  ago  wo  liad  a  ra|)ort  where  wo  surveyed  the  States  on  thp  privi- 
leged comnumicatiou  and  at  that  time,  wo  had  IC  States  which  had 
j^rivileged  comnnniications  statutes  existing  on  the  books.  We  had— 
faouio^vaere  it  wa^§<..pending,  and  wo  cite  those  and  those  where  ^efforts 
iailod  aad  then  where  plans  were  beuig  developed  or  were  under  studj , 
and  \yo  jiad  only  3  States  who  did  not  rjcspond  at  all  in  terms  of  having 
done  or  doing  anything  in  terms  of  thi^.  I  think  you  made  a  very  good 
.point  therein  ternib  of  piiv  ilcged  coniniunIcationj>  and  how  thij>  ^Yould 
ail'ect  tho  rule  as  well  as  tlio  work  of  the  counselor  in  ^^hatever  setting 
ho  or  she  finds  it.  ; 

Mr,  Andi^ws,  That  in  itself,  16  States,  is  (jnite  an  accomplishment. 
I  recall,  uuvybo  I  am  in  error,  I  believp  wo  inherited  privileged  com- 
munication concept  as  to  only  3  rchitipnships  front  the  connnon  law 
of  England,  really.  Tlieir  being  the  minister  or  counterpart  in  what- 
e\  or  mligiou,  tho  doctor  and  the  hi W}  er,  and^^that  in  our  some  200  year 
hiijlory  only  one  other  hat>  been  added,  that'  bciyg  in  thej>e  10  States 
at  leai>t.  Iho  counselor-client,  a^  I  guess  you  call  them,  relationship. 
That  in  itself  is  quite  a  distinguibhed  achievement  for  3  our  jmrticular 
profession. 

^  Mi^.  Knox,  Thank  you. 

iVfny  I  enter  this  for  part  of  the  record  ?  ,  , 

^Ir.  A>'i)nBws.  I  \\h>h  jtm  would,  inasmuch  as  it  dous  relate  to  tilings 
prcM  ioubly  considered  and  now  really  under  couijideration. 
-  [Tho  document  referred  to  is  in  subcommittee  liles.] 

X)i.  JIkiU;.  I  tjiink  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  dune  jjome  w  prk  in  that 
area, 

.  J)\\  Curt  Phipps  would  like  to  speak  to  that. 

Dr.  Piurrs.  I  woufd  like  to  u.sk  if  Kentucky  is  In  that  btatistic?  A'i'^e 
passed  a  cunimunicatlon  bill  In  January  01  ]\Iaicli  a  jear  ago,  so^that 
that  ii  jtnotlior  State  that  may  not  be  in*  there.  ^  '  • 

iVfrs.  Kxox.  At  the  time  of  our  studv,  of  coiii'sc,  this  newsletter 
infonuatlon  goes  in  well  o\er  a  mouth  \\\  ad\aiicci  This  was  dated 
^farcfi  :2r>,  107 1  and  yours  Is  marked  pending,  aO  we  could  say^  IT,  at 
least,  that  is  the  late&t  .study  1  happen  to  ha\e  on  hand.  I  think  we 
have  a  more  c'urrent  study. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Majbe  V'OU  could  call  someone  to  update  the  news- 
letter jou  have  ju.^t  suUuittcd  t^  the  couuiilttee  by  letter  or  othorwiae, 
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Mi's.  Jvxox.  For  tho  record,^ wo  will  X)rovule  that  for  jou  fiom  our 
government  relations  person',  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  AxDRKWs.  Very  good.  / 
^  .    Dr.  IIeijr.  I  NYouUrwiy  one  other  thing.  In  terms  o£  the  family  rights 
^  and  privtitj,  our  legislation  our  privileged  connnuulcatlon  person  will 
^  bo  glad  to  at>bibt  you  in  any  May  that  we  can  iu  terms  of  providing 
.  that  material  or  any  other  subseipieut  tebtimonv  In  that  regard. 
.  Atthis  point,  tl\cn,  may  I^ntrodujqc-.tOLj:AUjiJi:^orinaivG-yi>bei'S  of 
tKo  University  of  Missouri.  / 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  NORMAN  C.  GYSBERS,  COUNSELOR  EDUCATOR 
\anD  professor  of  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI- 
...(J.OLUMBIA  .  _ 

h-.  GvsBnus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  Xonuan  C.  Gyi>bers.  I  hav  e  been  an  elementary  and  secondary 
.  schoolteacher,  a^ counselor,  and  director, of  guidance.  Presently,  I. am 
a  counselor  educator  and  professor  of  education  at  the  TJni\ersIty  of 
Missomi-Columbia,  Professionally,  I  lia\o  been  editor  of  tho  Voca- 
tional .Guidance  Qua^uterly^  president  of  the  IS^ational  Vocational 
Guidance  Associatikou,  and  ha\  e  jcoiulucted  a  number  of  national  proj- 
cctson  career  guidance,  couufccllng,  and  placcJiicut.  I  deeply  apprxjclato 
tho  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today  to  bhure  my  Mews  on  career 
*IuidaiicA  in  general  and  the  Career  Guidance  an^l  Couiiscjiiig  Act  of 
1975, 1][.R.  I39;53,  in  parbicirtijir. 
la  bharui'^  nij  \  icws  with  you  I  will  briefly  draw  jour  attention  to 
~  the  need&,oi  all  jouth  and  adults  for  career  guidaucc  and  counseling 
as  well  as  ]Wo\  idc  }  ou    itli  inforuiatluii  about  se\  eral  career  gnidqince 
and  counsclliig  prugmms  already  iu  operation  which,  in  nij  opinion, 
are  excmplai  \  of  the  tviJcs'  of  programs  which  could  emerge  through' 
<fut  tho  couiiM  V  if  the  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  w  ero  pjissed 
and  fully  fuiYled.  In  addition,  I  will  focus  spccliically  on  tho  act  itsolf 
^  and  w  ill  offer  pei  fecting  suggei>tion.'>  to  impro\  e,  extend,  aiid  expand  it 
so  that  the  career  guidance  and  counseling  needs  of  all  jouthaud  i^dults 
can  bo  mot."  \  v  .*  v«  ^ 

In  pi^esenting  my  \ieTO*to  \ou,  it  is  necessary  that  you  understand 
how  I  define  tla^  word  carc6r  and  why  I  u^e  it  witl.i  the  word  guidance. 
Tlio.traditional  aIcw  has  as  its  major  focus,  one  as^jcct  of  an  individ- 
uals  life— the  o^i  upational  role.  To  lUectJliG  challenges  of  today  and 
ttnijorrow,  this  travlitioiuil  \iew  niust  be  bro.ndened  to  include  the  in- 
diNiduaTs  total  life  development.  While  the  occupational  rolo  is  ox- 
tremcl.\  iuiportanjin  tho  ]i\esof  indn  iduals.and  full  attention  nntst  bo 
fociiscd  upon  it,  it  taiiuot  be  \iewed  as  soi|iethlng  separate  from  tho 
.other  roles.  (stucMt,  citizen,  family  member),  settings  (homej  school, 
conununitv)  and^ti\euts  (entry  job,  job  change,  xethement)  of  a  pel- 
sonU  total  life.  AUx^,  iu  fact,  if  it  is  viewed  from  this  broader  .perspeO- 
,tivo,  the  occupational  rolo  is  better  undci^stood  and  facilitated. 

That  if>  w  hy  the  >vord  career  is  used  in  career  guidance,  Tl^c  word 
t  arccr  focucscs  on  all  illniensions  of  life,  not  as  separate  entities,  but  as 
interrelated  parts  of  the  w  hole  person  o\  er  the  life  s|jan.  When-v  iow  cil 
In  this  luanner,  career  giudancc  becomes  acouimon  Imk  antong  schools 
and  putlic  and  prl\  ale  agencies  hnd  prgani/ativi»s  seeking  to  'scr\e  all 
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joath  and  adults  su  that  duplicatiuii  and  waste  o£  piogiani^  aiul  seiv- 
^Iccs  can  be  avoided. 

Yoiith  and  adult  needs.  ^  ,  » 

At  this  poiiitj  somebody  couUl  legitijm|telv  a&k,  ^vllat  arc  tlic  career 
guidauco  needs  of  youth  and  adults?  ILiv  o  thoso  needs  been  idciitificd? 
Aubueib  to  both  qnest.ions  arc  abundant  hi  the  lUeratuie.  Fur  example, 
btalE  nicmbers  of  the  American  culleijo  testing  prugiaui  recently  coni- 
pletod  a  nationwide  study  in  wliicK  they  aokcd  students  about  the 
status  of  \  arious  aspects  of  their  career  dc\  elopnient  and  Jieeds. 

one  ot  thu  niust  striking  fiiulings  of  this  stuily  i*  tlic  apparent  receptivity  of 
.suulvnts  tuwanl  liulii  wiXh  airuer  pianninj;  *  ♦  ♦  muro  than  three  fourth.s  of  the 
uuuutiii  iligh  schuul  jumurs  uuiiUl  like  t>\tt\i  liulp.  ami  thv  iiroi>urtion  is  almost  as 
lii?:h  for  8th  grnderi,  ♦  ♦  *  If  njfognitiuii  tlie  umkA  for  lielp  ^^)lth  career; 
planning  is  interpre.tiiil  a^s  an  imltcatiir  i>f  i'wuUnc.v>,  tlien  Auiorican  teenagers 
Mould  appear  Ut  lu»  an.xion^  tu  get  uu  with  theU"  career  <lc\clopment  (Panligcr, 
Kotli  niul  N«>etli,  1074,  p.  OS)  \  y 

In  another  recent  study,  a  small  bat  repruScntative  sample  of  project 
Tali^ut  participants  vero  iateryieupd  iFlaiiajjjan,  1973).  They  wove 
advod  to  e\aluatc  the  innioitanco  oif  \  arious  pcrboiial  needs  to  their 
lives.  Thcj  listed  health  and  pumnal  safety,  relations  Avith  spouse, 
tKcupational  role,  ha\  iu<^  and  raisin»i;  children,  and  understandini^  and 
ajuuyciating  self  as  being  important.  Those  findings,  Flanagan  cor* 
rectly  pointed  out,  emphasize— 


Xlii^t  ue  Mionhl  nut  Ium;  .sight  uf  tliC  fact  that  tliere  are  inany  other  thin*?:?  Im- 
portnut  ti*  tlie  tpiaUty  uf  llfu  uf  ^tuUcuth  ^^t  a:uuu.^uI  hi\side.s  uucuiaitioual  rale. 

arti^  fiUMhiucu  \iu\\ea  from  the  hroutler  por.sijcctlvu  of  life  planning  i;^  a  central 
problehi  for  all  young  pcojde.' 

Conciinvntlj.  it  is  increasingly  a^>parent  that  m  todaj  s  complex 
\\t>iUl.  adults  aU>  have  careui  ^mdaiKe  needs.  Changing  uccuV^itionS, 
unco  cunsjijilerud  a  symptom  of  instabihtv  is  nou  increasingly  a  norm 
for  \\;orkei-s.  Clumgcb  in  job  requfrenreuts,  the  eaily  conipletiou  of 
faniil|e.->  and  tlm  uCility  to  \Aork  and  study  at  the  same  tinio  have  eu- 
touiagcd  the  changing  of  occupations  atal  life  styles.  While  the  career 
guldajicc  heeds  uC  Vulults  niaj  \ar}  bouicwhat  fiom  thuso  of  youth,  the 
toume  liable  thcuies  euicrge.  Bron  n  (1072)  has'clone  rcbcaich  uu  nild-life 
crises  iind  suggested  tho  following  adidt  needs : 

J.  A  ^need  for  cUirlfltatlon  of  personal  ^o^ou^ces,  characteristics,  abilities, 
inotlvatjion,  Interests,  exporienees;  "  a 

J.  A  need  (or  a.ssUtant.t-  in  uncusering  and  dealing  \^lth•persunal  and  cn^Kon' 
lut-iital  hKturKi»utt'Utiall>  dutriuiuiital  to^ati^f.\  ii»g  and  .-.aii^fai-too  fnnctionlhg 
ofoupat^onally  p 

3.  A  Tiei»d  fur  holp  In  planning  and  tarrying  out  taroer  de\elupmcut  alter- 
nativo<5.  |n  or  out  of  the  present  ocoaDatlon;  and 

1.  \  iK»iul  for  disvu\uriiig  a  lify  ge^talt  whitli  \\unld  u\  ercouie  |Ue  tendency 
to  coiupartmontallze  life  into  conflletlng  scgnient«. 

]  (o\v  pui  \\og()  about  moctin^c  the  neqd.^  of  youth  and  adults? 

To  acti\ely  counter  the  rapidly  increaMug  complexities  of  society 
and  tho.  resulting  hiteUMfication  of  .\unth  and  adult  nepds.  career 
guidance  nai.st  bo  iuiprov  ed,  extended  and  expaiuled  a»  an  integral 
and  central  piuguim  uoinponent  of  ocluuition  at  all  levuhs.  la  j>  recent 
n'\icNN  national  doiVuncnt^  including Go\cnmient  icpoit.s  and  cou-^ 
gre^^sionajl  tet>tinjony,  Bottonib,  Gjsbci's  and  Prifchard  (lOTO)  idcnti-^ 
(led  and  ;cla.'^sified  honio  concerns  and  ic^^uiuniendationb  vof  a  Avide 
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"« *  variety  of  consumers  ajfld  critics  of  career>guiJance  programs.  On© 
aspect  of  their  suFToy  isysunmiuzcd  as  follows :  ^ 

1.  \  major  recomiiii.'iuU\Uuii  inan.v  ilucuiuent.s  i^ns  that  clui>iiK'iiU*l 
.  (preventi\e>  guidance         i.ouns>eiing  prograiuif,  Kindorpirten  throUi;h  adult 

hqo(l  arc  needed  (iu  coi^trnst  ti>  only  erii»iti  or  remvMlinl. guidance  and  cunuseliag 
.  *  services)  to  facilitate  i\\fi  career  development  of  all  imllvUluals.  . 

2.  -tfiib  placement  was  nicutlunikl  freuuentb  in  the  references  as  a  neglected 
but  nbeded  acti\lty  in  O'coniprchenslve  prugniai  of  guidance  and  counbidlng. 

3.  Many  references  recymmended  that  schools  sluniUI  be  engaged  in  actl\itles 
to  roAch  out  to  individuals  who  left  before  conipletlng  their  education  and, or 
who  were  not  prei)arcd  f<p:  their .neXt  step.  Part  t>uch  outreach  efforts  wuuld 
include  the  redesigning  of  present  hwme,  school  and  coninumitj  edauitlonal 
^rogran;s.  It  was  reconmicndcfd  that  guidance  and  counseling  muist  be  nn  Integral 

*  partof  outreach  activities. 

4.  Concern  was  jcxpresscil  In  many  of  the  documents  about  the  need  for  follow 
tUroiigh  and  linkage  activities.  Guidance  and  eounseUng  must  he  expandeil  to 
include  the  assistance  ii&cded  by  IndlvUiials  in  entering  and  adjusting  to  their 

j  ^lext&tepseducaUo^mlly/and/ordccupatlonally.    *  ' 

It  is  iVit^i'estiiig  to  note  how  well  the  proposed  act  responds  to*these 
conceuns  and  recommendations.^  « 
"What  al)oi/tneeded  fntumlirections? 

This  i*evicw  and  othei'  surveys  of  a  similar  . nature  continue  to  point 
to  Hie  need  to  ir\iprove,  extend,  and.ox|)and  career  guidunco  and  conn- 
soling  profji-ains  to  make  tliem  bccjaent^al  and  sybteniatic,  early  cliild- 
.hootl  through  adulthood.  At  this  point,  litjlo  caif  bo  gained  from 
concent^-atin^  oy  the  past.  What  is  cl'iicial  upw  is  to  dibci^ss,  recom- 
mend and  huplement  directions  and  priorities  for  today  and 
tomorrow.  '  , 

A  primary  goal  of  career  '^guidance  and  counseling  should  be  to 
assiiit  all  pcrboii^  fo  become  competent  acliie\  ing  indiv  idualb,'  to  maxi- 
,  mize  their  potential  through  the  cirective  u^o  and  ninnagoment  of 
their  o\vn  talents  and  their  environment.  To  aitlf  in  the  accoinplifth- 
nicut  of  this  goal,  career  guidance  and  couubclinlj  progrumb  nm^t  be 
an  inte<J:ral  and  cent  vat  part  of  the  total  eduuitlon-nmnpowcr-agency 
system  '  one  that  i.s  jdentiliable  and  accountable,  farcer  guidi;inco 
and  counseling  ujubt  begin  in  elementary  school  aiul  cuntimio  6n  a 
systemrttic  and  sequential  ba.sis  through  the  ,sehoul  ,\eai-«  including. 
p6M>econd|iiy  vocational  toilmioal  and  loUegiatc  education  Into  the* 
^  J^ft^P^t  ajrcUcies  and  organl/ations  that  .ser\e  adult  popidatloius.  To 
accoinplish  this*  career  guidance  and  oouufeeling  must  bo  rut|vired  h\ 
logidativo  provision.  Tlii.s  is  in  cqntnvht  to  the  \1ew  of  some  that 
career  guidance  ani{  counseling  is  \\\\  ancilhu\  bersico  funiled  on  a 
permissive  basis.  -  ,  j 

I  Hiink  that  in  pa.rtanswei's  the  question  that  w  as  asked  just  a  liiin- 
ufo  ago.  We  are  suggesting  that  it  ndist  b,c  required  !>}  letcishitive  pi(j- 
ViMon,  not  simply  made  permissive. 

Career  gjnida'iice  and  comiseling  programs  and  processes  focus  on 
assisting  alt  indivLdmdh  in  (he  do\elopnK'nt  of  self-kiH)\vK»dge  and 
^  inteip^i-soiial  skills  iaobtiiining  life  caiwr  planniiig  competencies,  in 
i4riinfyinjr  an(iuMng<phtccmeiit  ri.-ouive.->  and  in  gaining  kiiow  led^'iv 
and  understantUini}:  of  life  roles,  .settings  aiK\  o\cnt.^,  specifically  those 
assoc  iated  Muth^tlio  Avorlds  oPOunily,  oducaYiou,  woik,  and  leisure. 
Tndiriduals,  their  feelings  of  control  over  their  en\  ironment  and  their 
^  own  destiny,  and  their  relations  with  others  ami  institatio.js  are  of 
primary  importance  in  career  guidance  and  counseling. 
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,  Tho  procedures  fur  iinpleuicntlng  career  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  mubt  bo  babud  upon  tlio  nature  o?  the  populations  an  1  situa- 
tioub  (5f  a  particular  betting.  First,  tho  career  guidance  needs  of  the 
population(s)  to  be  bervcd  niUbt  be  stated  and  assigned  some  priority, 
Seuuild,  mcasurabk  objectives  must  bo  written  and  program  activities 
and  resources' luiibt  bo  luatclied  to  the  achip\einent  of  these  planned 
objectives.  Finally,  evaluation  procedures  must  bo  established  and 
apjdied  and  tho  results  used  for  continual^  career  guidance  and  coun- 
sebng  prograni  improvement, 

Tho  needs,  goais,  objectives,  and  evaluation  approach  to  career 
guidance  and  counseling  programing  provides  a  way  of  as^ignin^  spe* 
cific  career  giridance  f  uuctiono,  responsibilities,  and  accountabilities  to 
,  the  various  i:)Ci^oimel  involved  in  a  particular  work  sotting. 

This  approach  should  reduce  the  possibility  of  mipiixlerprotations 
arising  concerning  who  does  what  jxnd  \yheii.  This  is  important  since 
some  individuals  overlook  the  diffei"cnc3  between  the  functions  of 
career  guidance  and  the  functionaries  w^ho  carry  out  specific  career- 
guidunce  activities.   '  i 

A  clear  iindorstiindlng  of  this  point  is  necessary  because  often  the 
term  career  guiiljancc  is  used  to  describe  a  body  of  content  or  activities 
in  which  all  edncationiil  and  cooix^rating  agencies  i>ci'sonncl  paiiici- 
pate.  while  at  other  times  or  e\en  at  tho  same  time,  it  is  still  used  by 
Monie  as\a  title  to  descrliio  tltc  occupational  functions  of  only  the  nro- 
'  fesMonally  prepared  counselor.  To  counteract  such  conf\ision,  a  clear 
distiuctiou  between  guidance  functions  alul  guidance  functionaries 
must^be  inado.  /  . 

Tlie  career-guidance  functions  and  responsibilities  of  professionally 
prepared  coim^dors  as  well  us  all  other  educational  and  acrency  per- 
.vonmd  who  Itavo  *  a  reel -guidance  functions  and  responsibilities,  need 
'  to  ho^learlv  stated.     \  - 

Iw  A  recent  article,  Cn^hors  and  ^foore  (1072)  suggested  an  approach 
to  accomplish  tlilsgoat.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  kind  of  contact 
\arlt^us  personnel  may  have  H\itli  tlielr  clientele— direct,  shared,  and 
*    iudire»*t.XVing  the  needs-goaVobjectI\  es  e\  ahuition  process  to  deter- 
'     uune  the  naluie  of  the  career-guidance  activities  for  a  particular 
t,ettmi^— school,  ageiiCAT-all  prrhoniiol  in  that  setting  as  wtII  as  thoso 
who  aVe  to  cooperate  wuli  that  ^ettiim  would  he  asMgued  specific  career- 
iriiidauie  functions  and  aci'ouiitabillties.  Tho  nature  of  the  .netting  and 
jhtlu.  population  of  that  setting  would  determine  tho  career-guidance 
prpci^^scs  to  be  iitsed.^Some  settings  will  dictate  the  use  of  more  short- 
term.  iiniiKnllate.  problum-solvlng  career-guidance  proccJSes.  In  other 
setting?;.  do\  elopniental  proce^boto  are  inoie  appropriate.  Poi^sonnel  in 
most  .settings,  ho\\e\ er,'will  find  that  a  combination  of  developmental 
^     and  immediate  prublem-ii^U  Ing  career-guidance  processes  will  he  re- 
(pVued.  In  any  event,  tho  typo  of  careor-guidiinco  processes  used  in  a 
partiridar  settlns:  will  play  a  pait  in  who  is  assigned  what  functions 
and  responsibilities. 

To  as:^iu-o  the  success  of  career  guidance  pro;rrams.  it  is  necessary  to 
fix  responsibility  for  proirram  coordination  and  leadership.  Profession 
-  atlv  prepared  counselors^ should  be  assigned  this  responsibility  in  addi- 
tion to  the  SfK^eific  direct,  shaie,  and  jndirect  career  guidance  operat- 
ing functions  they  mav  carry  out  in  working  with  and  for  tho  clien- 
tele of  their  setting.  Jn  this  capacity,  professionally  pveparcvl  cohn- 
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selore  will  directly  asbL^t  tlieir  clientele  to  reach  thuir  guals  as  Me]\  as 
making  sure  that  the  o\  cralI  career  guidance  program  is  planned, 
operated,  and  evaluated  in  a  systematic  and  contiinioub  fdsLiun.  ^ 

Changes  in  present  practices.  Xew  and  emerging  career  guidanqe 
programs.  y 

During  the  past^ovcral  jeai^,  impro\ed  ai.J  e:^tendeil  career  gnid-, 
anco  programs  h/ive  begiih  to  euioigo  acio^  the  country.  Such  pro- 
gram^ are  the  result  of  the  dedicated  leadei-ship  of  counselors,  State 
Department  <giidaiice  consultants,  cininselor  I'dncaturs.  and  the  few 
remaining  guulanco  specialists  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education— in 
fact,  it  is  my  understandinc:  that  not  a  single  pei-sion  \vlth  a  position 
description  and  title  explicitly  assigning  career  guidance  counseling 
and  plac,ement  f mictions  and  r(»spuni>ibiliitles  currently  is  employed  In 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Most  of  these  programs  arc  supportccl 
with  Fedorjtl  and  State  moneys  either  from  title  III  ESEA  or  from. 
the  Vocational  Educatioii  Act  of  l9G3.  Some  are  national  in  scuj^e  while 
others  fbcus  on  specific  populations  in  local  communities.  j 

NATIONAL  CAliEER  GUIDAXCE,  COUNSELING,  AXD  PL^VCEI^IEKT  PROJECT 

Prom  J uly  1, 1971,  until  December  31, 1974, 1  was  priv  ileOTd  to  s^rre 
as  director  of  the  national  career  fruidance,  counseling,  and  ]/iaccnient 
project  coi\ductcd  under.  VEA  discretionary  funds  a\ailablo  to  the 
Conunissioner  of  Education.  The  projects  purpose  wo^  to  assist  each 
State,  the  District  of  Coluiubia,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  develop  prelim- 
Inary  hoine-school-coinmunity  models  and  guides  for  de\  eloping  and 
implementing  improved  and  extended  career  guidance,  counseling, 
and,]()lacement  programs  in  local  school  districts.  The  major  iesulti> 
of  the  i)roject  were  as  follows : 

l(  The  development  of  44  preliminarj  State  luuaels  and  ^aiaoss  for  carets  guid- 
ance, connsellnj?,  and  placement. 

^  2.  The  InvolvemMit-of  a ll-.^O  States,  the  District  of  ColinnI)ia,  aml.rnerto  Ric«> 
la*  some  phase  of  the  project— grnide  develoi  acnt.  participation  in  the  Xatlt»nal 
Tralnhig  'Gonfcrencu,  the  dissemination  of  exemplary  career  guidance,  cuuiiMfUng. 
ind  placement  materials  and/or  consultative  assistance. 

In  addition,  throuijh  a  follownp  sun^ey  of  the  States  comhu^ted  in 
the  fall  of  197 L  addit'ional  project  impact  was  determined  to  include 
the  holdinc:  of  numerons  conferences  and  semlnai*s  at  State  and  local 
levels  as  well  as  developing  cnrricnlnm  and  andlo-visual  materials. 
For  a  more  complete  report  of  this  project,  an  cxecuti\o  snnimary  is 
pj^-ovided  for  tho  record. 

"With  yonr  permission,  yiw  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
tho  record  a  copy  of  the  exocntivo  summary  of  that  project. 
'  Mr.  AxDHKM's.  Verv  ^rood.  Thank  yon.  Doctor.  '  ^ 

I  [Tho  document  refer  red  to  follows:] 

Ex-KCltrrVE  5?CMMARY— XATIOJf  AT.  CARFlKa  GUTOANcn.  COI  NShUUXO  AND 
I  I'LACKMENT  PROJECT 

WHAT  WAS  TnE  PROJRCT*S  PURPOSE? 

To  as.si.st  cach^f^tato.  the  Bi.stHc  t  of  Cuninil>ia  and  Puerto  Uieo  to  develop  pre- 
liminary State^tnUu  rctl,  home  sUiuul  community  lUudelS/guidea  fur  de^elol»^ni? 
and  implementing  Improved  and  extended  career  guidance,  counseling  and 
placement  programs  in  local  school  districts. 
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WHAT  WERR  THE  PROJECT'S  OUTCOMES? 

1.  The  deveiopment  uf  ^/J  preliminary  State  guMe^/mudfls  fur  carver  guidance, 
ccunseliiig  and  plaeement. 

2.  The  involvement  of  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum^a  and  Puerto 

in  some  phase  of  tbe  l*rujeet— i;imle  developnient,  ijarticipatiun  in  the  National 
Traming  Oonferenw,  the  di&^eminatiou  ot  u.\euii>ini.\  iarcer  guidaii*.t,  Luun^jcling 
and  placement  materials  and/ or  consultative  assistance. 

WHO  WAS  INVOLVED  IX  THF.  PROJECT? 

'   The  50  States,  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia. 
National  Steering  Committee. 

L.fe.  Oifiee  of  Education— Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education. 

WHEX'  DID  THE  PROJECT  TAKE  PLACE? 

July  a,  1071  to  December  31, 1974.  , 

now  WAS  THE  PROJECT'S  PURPOSE  ACCOMPLISHED? 

To  accomplish  the  Project's  puriwses,  consultative,  techniuil  and  financiar 
asi>i.sta  m;e'  ^^trL*  proudud  ai>  needed  to  the  Stuteb,  tlit*  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto.  loco.  \ 

Comultative  and  Technical  Assistance  , 

1.  'A  NationarTraining  Confurenve  for  Key  State  leaders  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Jaimary  10-13. 1072.  - 

2.  The  use  by  States  of  Project  Staff,  National  Stee/ing  Committee  members 
and  recognized  national  and  istute  leaders  in  career  guidance,  counscUng  and 
placement.   

3.  Visits  by  the  Project  Director  and  bbs  staff  to  units  of  State  Departraenta  . 
of  Education  and  state  ^\o^k^>llolJ^>  and  conferences  deuling  ^^ith  project  concerns. 

4.  The  diijswni nation  of  carefully  selected,  exemplar.v  career  guidance,  coun 
seling  and  placenicnt  materials  and  rcsuurces  at  the  Training  Coi.ference  as  ^^oU 
as  throughout  tlie  duration  uC  the  Pri»ject.  Included  hi  these  uiuterials  ^^ere  t^^O' 
documents  for  use  especially  pr^^pared  by  Prujecit  Statf,  Steering  Committee 
members  and  several  si)eeial  consultants. 

a.  The  Program  Content  and  Operations  Manual  used  at  the  National 
Training  Conferenee,  and 

I).  Elements  of  an  Ultiatrativc  Guide  for  Career  Guidance.  CounsiUnp  and 
Vlnvvmcnt  whicii  uas  distributed  to  tbe  Key  State  leaders  in  the  Spring  of 
'  1071. 

5.  The  dis<?emi nation  of  a  Project  Newsletter. 

0.  Msits  hy  key  State  lcader.s  to  l'rojc*ct  heuihiuarters  for  tonsultative  assist- 
ana?  and  the  review  of  e\emi»Uiry  career  guidaiice,  cjunseling  aud  placement 
"   '  guides,  models  and  resources. 

7.  Active  imrticipation  on  the  i>rogram  of  a  National  Conference  on  Career 
GuUlanee,  Coun.Hc.lin«  and  l^lacvnunt  conducted  by  the  MUsouri  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Februarj,  11)71  under  a  contract  ^\lth  the  U.S.  Ollice  of 
Education. 

K  Active  involvement  of  the  National  Steering  Committee  in  all  ijbascs  of  the 
Project. 

Limited  financial  assistance 

The  Project  Iiro^idc■d  limited  financial  assistance  to  States  at  critical  points 
uf  need  to  suppleUicnt  State  iiione>s  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  vvorKhhops, 
Consultative  a^si.^tanee,  model  guide  writing  and  editing  and  neccs^aiy  and  Key 
materials  acquisition. 

ADDITIONAL  PROJECT  IMP^VCT 

'Selected  follow-up  data  from  40  States  shown  in  Tables  1,  2  and  3  reveals 
substantial  Imimct  (bejond  the  development  of  preliminar.v  State  guides/ 
models— the  main  imrpose  of  the  I*roject>  that  the  Career  Guicbmce,  Coun.«;ellng 
and  Placctnent  Project  had  at  the  State  and  local  level.  The  follow  •up  vva&  con- 
ducted during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October  of  1071. 
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Tahle  J. State  and  local  niccthii^s  held  and  advisory  Compiittces  formed 


l\^orkslioi)s/sera  i  na  rs/couf crcn  ces : 

Xiyaber  hold   02G 

Xumbers  of  persons  involved   40,787 

Advisory  committees  formed  at  State  and  ioeal  levels   IBS 

,tahJe  2,— Impact  on  Profc^ional  staffs  profframs^  and  special  populations 

[Xumbcr  of  States  reporting  Impact] 
'Type  of  staff/program  i    -  .  - 

Counselor  educators  ,  I  31 

-     State  staff: 

^         ^    Vocational  education  .  31 

'    General  education  2  .  20 

g  Administration  I  24 

LEA  staff:  ^  ' 

\  Administ/ators  i  ,  22 

Teachers  27 

Counselors   ^  2G 

Board  of  education  1  ^  20 

Certifleatiou  standards  ^  14 

Increased  communication : 

State'staff  and  LEA  staff  ,  27 

Counselor  educators  and  Counselors  ^  23 

Counselors  and  teachers  z  26 

Increased  emphasis  on  career  guidance  in  State/Federal  projects 
•funded  within  the  State: 

ESEA  III-  24 

State-funded  projects  1  13 

,  *  VBA   :  10 

NIE   ^   4  , 

^    •  Career  guidance  of  special  populations :  ' 

Special  education  -  ^  ^  20 

Blind    4 

Deaf  •_   3 

Adults   z  ,  13 

Kotu races  i   5 

:Miuorities  [  1  10 

"Women  12 


TABLE  3,-STATE  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Number 

Hjmberof  -   workshop  cr  Number 
States  products  peoptt 


In-sifvice; 

Curriculum  workshops  ^   22  105  2,800 

In-servke  training..  ,   34  244              5  400 

Untvcrsil/  courses   20  i     37  500 

Advisory  commitlees:  V 

Increased  use   18  ^     ,  . 

New  functions   15   ' 

Product  development:   " 

Cur'iculumrguidanceLnils  ,   19  1,820  ... 

T.V.  programs   8  1, 150  I.". .""I 

FHms..^   13  140  I.I 

Tapes,.   11  55  ,  

Booklets,.-.                                                     ,  12  1,030   . 


SO^tB  HNAL  POINTS 


.  By  (Uvsi^n  and  operation  tlie  National  Project  did  not  set  out  to  develop  a 
model  fur  i^.vvr  ffuidjuice,  v  nauselini?  and  placement  to  bo  adopted  l^v  all 
5^tatos.  Instead,  tlie  Trojcxit  futused  on  model  building,  vn  how  States  could  dc- 
\elu|j  and  implonient  a  career  guidance,  counseling;  and  idacoinent  ijiodcl  built 
('n  tilt  if  uwn  Stato'and  local  needji  using  State  and  local  resources.  A  good  c.\am- 
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I»k»  oC  this  foi;iu>  was  tlm  orgiinuutiun  and  cuntcut  uf  tUt-  Xatiunal  Training  Cun- 
ferencf  held  in  January  uf  li>TJ.  Xhu  progfuui  \\a4>  di;:>isued  to  piuvide  tht  Stale 
teams  uitlt  the  kiiuuk-dgt-  ami  fekiils  to  ile\ulup  a  St<ttc  guide.  I«  es&cnce,  it 
luiAluiuil  Lliu  i/Fove^fiL-ft  of  guide  ilu^cWpuiuiC  aud  iuiiAt-UiLiitation  tlitj  could  fullu»\ 
wbcn  they  returned  lioine. 

In  addition,  tlit-  Xattuual  Project  anticipated  the  current  movement  in  career 
guidance,  cuuii^eung  aud  placuiuunt  tuuard  Ihc  li^e  of  guaU  and  ubjucti\u^  aiul ' 
lirovided  iuadcr^htp  tu  tla*  States  in  huw  to  idan,  ^trULtaru,  impltutent  and  e\al«  ,^ 
ate  cunuireheti^i\e,  deMiluiiiauni.tl  uireer  guidance,  Luun^cliiig  aud  plicciucut  i^r.  ^ 
grams  fruni  earl^  thiUlhuoil  thruugh  the  adult  years.      a  result  most  States  aiid 
many  luuil  btUuul  dt*,tnttb  are  beginniiig  tu  du^elup  and  implcinent  career  guid- 
antf,  cMUiiAeiUig  aud  idacenient  prugrani^  and  attiMtie^  ba^ud  un  tiij^preliniinar,v 
models/guides  they  developed  through  the  Projeet, 

Finally,  the  I'rujevl^  method  of  cuutbiuing  cunsultitive,  technical  and  financial 
uo^^tftiaucc  iti  iJieauiugful  uajs  fur  the  Statej>  i^liould  be  examined  tvv  use  in  uther 
prujeel:>.  Becaucje  uf  the  relatiuHbhips  that  \^ere  de\eluped  betueen  Project  Staff,, 
the  U.S.  Uflice  of  Edutattuu  Project  monitur  and  the  Key  leaders  in  tlie  States,  the 
vartuus  ^o^nl^  of  assistance  available  through  the  Pruject  cuUld  be  applitd  at 
critical  point:>  to  supplement  existing  State  resuurces  tu  maximize  iiiiimct. 

DEVELOPMENT  CAREER  GUIDANCE  PROJECT 

,This  project  was  conceived  and  initiated  in  196i  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Lcofiard  of  '\Va>nc  State  Univcvbity.  Itii  purpose  Avas  and  is  today  to 
dcniuAstratti  that  (1)  children  from  lower  auciocconomic  aixias  can  de- 
velop muic  realistic  uccupatiuual  aspirations,  (2)  that  these  aisphatlons 
are  a  function  of  their  self-concept,  (3)  that  self-concepts  can  be 
changed  by  currlcular  lini^leuteiitiitionb  and  aA  ailablc  guidance  pei- 
sonncl,  ( i)  and  the  entire  motl\  ational  tone  of  the  student  body  can  bV 
^lifccted  positi\cl>  by  organizing  subject  niatter  aground 'the  voca Hon al 
implications  of  that  wJilch  is  being  taught.  Ten  project  schools  (IC-*12) 
on  the  cast  bide  of  Detroit  wjth  a  total  student  population  of  oa  er  17,000 
were  involved.^ 

The  continuing  rcsiilts  of  the  i^rojcct  are  impressive  and  substantial. 
^Thcy  include: 

1.  Tlut.le\el  of  aspiration  ot  students  In  experimental  schouls  has  IncrcasCir.-^ig- 
nificantl.v  more  than  of  .students  in  control  schools  at  all  levels. 

J.  »siudfi»t.'>  in  ex  pen  mental  ijchouls  havl^vbhu^\n  more  growth  in  regard  to  oc- 
cupaliunal  knowledge  and  planning  than  stutlj^uts  in  control  schools^ 

The  .Ntndent:>  m  expecinu-ntal  stUools  lia^e  reuxaijiiucd  their  \aluc  structure 
significantly  more  than  students  in  control  school j*. 

4.  Students  in  uxperimcntal  bchouls  have  bhuwn  a  more  acceptable  attituJ. 
touanl  Luunstdors  titan  students  in  control  suhuuls.  liitci'c^tingly,  there  ha;s  not 
"    been  a  significant  change  in  perception  of  school?  * 

^       o,  Siudentsi  in  u-xperiuiental  i>chuuls  ha^e  percei\ed  a  greater  need  for  profes- 
sional help.  ' 

0.  Xiieru  hiKS  ^n'ttii  a  significant  decrease  in  sebuol  dropouts  and  a  significant 
increase  In  students  going  on  for  further  education  of  all  types. 

With  your  pcnnis>ionj  Mr.  Chi^imian,  I  would  like  to  siibniit  for  the 
record  a  suinniaiy  of  that  project  the  ''Dev  elopmental  Career  (J^uldance 
in  Action:  Success  Story-' projects.  •  ^ 

fTliie  document  referred  to  placed  in  subcoinniittee  files.] 

Mr..  Andrews.  Could  jou  just  briefly  elaborate  how  do  yon  distin- 
guish an  exporlinontal  school  from  a  control  school?  ^ 

Dr.  GYsnhUS.  In  this  case,  sir,  the  study  was  done  wlfero  thev  se- 
lected thoia  schools  that  were  involved  ^\ith  the  project  that  receiAod 
tho  treatment — tho  actiAities  and  prooe.*-ijcs.  They  matched  those  care.- 
fully  with  school£>  that  received  none  of  the  tieatuient,  the  control 
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schools,  and  tlieii^Jiil  the  comparison  ami  tliey  found  tliat  the  experi- 
mental schools  had  significantly  higher  aspiration^  and  so  forth  as 
those  brief  11  nd  i  iigs  reflect. 

T>i\  IXktsix.  Sir,  It  niidit  be  worth^vhiloto  niention  the  control  schools 
are  typically  schools  \vliich  have  a  regular  program.  They  are  not  pro- 
gV'Ams  infhienccJ  by  some  ^^ecial  treatment  cllect  as  thi:>  would  be. 

Dr-  Gysbkks.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  comprehensi\c  career  guidance  x^rogram.^ 

In  1972,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  public  schools  initiated  a  project  to  plan,  imple- 
ment, ajid  evaluate  a  develupmcntal  uireer  guidance,  couubcling,  and 
placement  program  with  part  D  funds  of  Public  Law  '90-57G,  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  was  to  cliange  the  guidance  program  in  ilesa  from 
an  adminl.-trative/crliis  orientation  to  a  dcvelapmenlal  comprehen- 
sive program  baa\l  on  the  needs  of  students.  Substantial  progress  con- 
tinues to  be  made  in  thi&  direction.  Tlie  details  of  the  projei:t  and  its 
progress  can  bo  reviewed  la  a  d  icumenjt  ^Toward  Accountability :  A 
Eeport  on  the  Mesa  Approach  to  Career  Guidance,  Counseling,  and 
Placement,*'  which  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
init  the  brochtU'e  ^'Toward  Accountability,  A  Eeport  on  the  Mesa 
Approach  to  Career  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Placement." 

f The  document  referred  to  placed  in  subconnnittee  files.] 

Career  Guidance  Progi'am,  Ilood  Eiver,  Qreg.  (Jones  et  al.,  1973). 

This  program  is  au  integral  pail  of  the  total  school  plan.  The  over- 
all purpose  of  the  program  ih  to  aid  students  ih  trstahliblilng  realistic 
goals  by  providing  necessary  guidance  and  activities  to  carry  out  a 
flexible  and  individualized  total  school  plan.  Succesb  of  the  ^jrograin 
stems  from  the  facts  that  tlie  curriculum  is  totally  clusterized  with  17 
career  chutei-s;  progrcss  with  the  curriculum  Is  Cased  on  demonstrat- 
ing achievement  of  performance  objectives  w  rittcn  for  modulcsof  tlie 
17  career  clusterb;  andall  staff  lucnibers,  including  the  adminlbtnitoi's, 
counselois.  and  teachere,  receive  special  training  in  the  area  of  gnid- 
anro  jUKl^a?^*  responsible  for  guiding  students  through  their  career 
chistcr  requirements. 

Kiniberly  guidance  program,  Kimberly,  Idaho  (Jones  et  al.,  1973). 

This  program  is  aji  cxamplo  of  the  type  that  can  be  inipk^meuted  in 
a  small,  rural  m  hool  district.  Teachcrh  aid  the  gne  counselor  by  includ- 
ing career  de\elopnicnt  nnits  in  their  courses.  The  nuun  goal  of  the 
piogram  is  to  ileyelop  a  Uiodel  of  a  guidance  program  to^jcrvc  students, 
in  gradi  K-I2  that  is  dcvclopnieutal  in  nature  and  includcb  all  aspects^ 
of  the  school. 

\;Tob  development  program,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Jones  et  al,  1073). 

This  is  an  alternatl\  e  program  offering  guidance  and  placement 
a-sistanoe  to  students  seeking  employment  on  completion  of  hi^h' 
srliool.  The  progr{im. emphasizes:  (1)  jE^uidlng  students  to  ifuike  deci- 
sions about  tin  w  (^cer  goals,  (2)  assi.^tlng  students  U)  ile\cdo|)  and 
lu.iintain  ba.sic  sknL-,  needed  f or  tliuir  careci-  choices,  and  (o)  fmding 
jobs  for  all  graduates  at  the  joh-entry  le\, el. ^Success  of  the.  pro^iam 
stems  from  the  fart  tljat  there  has  been  an  increa.^ed  commltnicnt  of 
surrounding  industries  to  helping  the  pi  ogiam  achieve  its  objectives. 

Baltimore  placement' and  follow-up  program  (Jones  et  al.,  1073). 

This  program  is  unique  in  that  it  serves  all  students  in  the  city's 
public  secondary  schools.  It  is  a\ailable  both  to  gratluates  and  to  Miase 
who  drop  out;  "tho  service  may  be  used  by  a  graduate  or  dropout  for 
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as  long  as  1  year  after  he  leaves  school.  Infonnation  about  various 
work  roles  is  prodded  through  v  iblting  speaktia^  cLibb  dl&uibbions  and 
instruction  related  to  job  interviews  and  applications.  The  goals  of  the 
program  .arc  to  place  ijtudents  in  jobs  that. are  «.oinpatible  with  their 
abilities  aad  interests,  and  to  coordinate  otiuients'  work-study  experi- 
^ences  in  school. 

Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975. 

The  presentation  and  discussion  of  a  xiiunber  of  career  guidance  pro- 
grams in  the  previous  section  was  prov  ided  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
new  and  merging  program^  are  being  initiated  aciuss  the  country  to 
meet  the  career  guidance  needs  ojE  all  individuals. 

It  is  obvious.  However,  that  lo  meet  these  necils,  substantial  addi- 
tional effortjs  must  bo  made  to  inipruve,  extend  and  expand  current 
career  ^idance  and  counseling  programs  and  practices.  The  current 
Tvct,  II:R.  t:fi70)  has  the  poteiitial  to  do  just  tiiat  if  it  is  passed 
and  fully  funded.  To  that  end  there  is  a  need  to  examine  the  act  in 
its  present  form  tjo  underline  and  reinforce  its  intpoilance  and 
«  potential. 

^  The  potential:  The  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975 
has  the  potential  of  consolidating  and  coordinatln";  career  guidance 
l)rogiaros  and  ser\  ices  within  and  among  all  institutions,  agencies  and 
organizations  which  provide  such  programs  and  services;  to  provide 
the  Accessary  linkages  tjo  avoid  waste  and  duplication.  The  act  has  the 
potential  to  accomplish  this  because  it  is  structured  around  career 
de^  elopmcnt  theory  and  practice  which  is  based  on  a  life  long  develop- 
mt'jital  emphasis,  nut  ju&t  for  some  people,  but  for  all  individuals.  The 
focus  is  on  all  indi^  iduals  from  early  childhood  through  the  adult 
years.  "  *  f 

In  addition,  the  principles  and  rtSijumptions  upon  which  the  act  are 
based  clearly  call  for  comprchensivcj  developmental  programs  and 
i»ei\  iceb  of  career  guidance,  counseling  aiid  placement.  The  challenges 
of  today  and  touiorrow  will  no  longer  permit  fiagiiientation  of  career 
iruidivjice,  counseling  and  placeuient  programs  and  services.  There  is 
an  m  <^ent  need  to  bring  it  all  together ;  to  bring  to  bear  the  expertise 
of  uuiny  thousands  of  guidance  and  counseling  pi  i'sonncl  to  meet  the 
career  development  necdu  of  all  indiudnals.  The  Career  Guidance  and 
Counselling  Act  of  1975  has  the  potential  to  do  just  that. J 

Specific  recommendations: 

To  reach  the  full  potential  of  the  act  there  is  a  need  to  examine  it 
in  Its  present  form  to  underline  and  reinforce  its  importance  in  gen- 
eral and  a  nuniUr  of  key  elenjients  in  paiticular.  There  also  is  a  need 
to  provide  aome  clai living  and  peifecting  suggcation^  concerning  the 
act.  Thus,  the  following  specific  recommendations  are  ofi'ercd.  They 
arc  nol  listed  according  to  any  priority-.  Instxiad  they  will  follow  the 
general  outline  of  H.R  3993  (SStO). 

L  Section  101  (a)  (C)  (c) :  It  is  important  to  reinforce  the  emphasis 
of  ilic  act  on  thedcvelopriknt  of  all  human  talent  includftig  the  talents 
of  women,  minorities  and  the  handicapped. 

2.  Sectjion  101(b)  (2)  ;  The  development  and  dissemination  of  occu- 
pational information  for  the  promotion  of  understandings  of  occupa- 
.  tional  options  among  individuals  screed  should  be  based  on  realistic 
national,  State  aad  local  labor  areas. 


'  •  IMS 

3.  Section  101(c) :  Tlio  word  "public''  More  school  sliouUl  be  de- 
Jetcd  Tvhercvcr.it  appeai-s  in  the  act. 

4.  Sfction  103:  The  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Career  Guidance 
ami  Counseling  is  a  must  to  acconipllsh  thu  purposes  and  intent  of  tlie 

'  act,  For  this  oflice  to  function  efrectis  ulv,  lio\vc\er,  will  require  ade- 
niiate  leadei-ship  staff  in  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education  and  State  Agen- 
cies for  leadership,  staff  development,  State  and  local  programs' dc-- 
veloi)nient  and  e\aluation,  career  gulda/lco  curriculum  materials  ih- 
yolopnient,  inclividual  absessment  niuthuds  devulupUKnt,  and  occupa- 
tioiuil  orientation  and  exploration  material  and  acti\itv  dev6lopniunt. 
Tn  addition,  adequate  le«4dei*bliip  staff  at  Federal  and  State  Icn  uLs  u  ill 
b<*  requh-cd  to  permit  close  liaibun  and  cooperatiuii  with  other  agencies, 
governmental  and  nongovernmental,  whicli  hii\o  facirities,  staff,  in- 

Jci-est  and  action  potential  to  enter  into  collaboratise  CiTorts  to  im- 
provo,  extend  and  expand  career  guidance  and  counauling  program^ 
and  services  to  all  individuals  to  avoid  duplication  and  waste.  For 
example,  close  liaison  is  needed  with  the  BLS  and  ^Manpower  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  because  thoy  are  pi-cscntlv 
developing  a  nationwide  occupational  information  dell\eiy  syt^tem 
which  includes  a  program  designed  to  proilu<^  occupational  estiiuateo 
ami  projections  at  national,  State,  and  locab  levels  for  up  in  career 
gul  lance  and  counseling  and  in  the  planning  of  edueationalprogranK?. 

Finall}',  and  moat  Iniportant.  the  leadei-bhip  ijtaff  for  career  guidance 
and  counseling  at  all  levels—Federal,  State  and  local — must  be  sig- 
nificantly,  involved  in  making  the  policy  and  management  dceisioiis 
which  their  leadership  and  work  efforts  are  exiKcted  to  hnplenient. 

5.  Section  105:  This  section  provides  me  with  the  opportunity  to 
elaborate  upon  sex  oral  of  the  definitions  tohoi>efully  clarify  and  per- 
fect them.         V-  , 

(2)  Career  development:  To  add  an  additional  dimension  to  the 
prebcnt  definition  of  eai-ecr  developnient  it  nia^\  be  useful  to  refer  to 
it  as  the  total  constellation  of  psychologital,  soclolo<j;ical,  educational. 
Ijli^sical,  economic,  and  change  factorsjthat  cunibme  to  bhape  the eai eer 
of  any  fjivcn  individual. 

(k)  Career  guidance:  I  feel  it  is  important  to  emphasize  in  context 
of  the  present  definition  of  career  guidance  In  the  act  that  eareer  guid- 
ance should  also  bo  understood  as  a  coniprehensi\e,  developmental, 
identifiable,  aiul  accountuble  progiam  rcisponslblo  for  assisting  all, 
individuals  In  developing  positive  self-coneepts,  effective  human  re- 
lationships, dt'clblon  making  com  pete  no  us.  Know  ledge  and  understand- 
ing of  current  and  potential  role.s,  settings  and  eveiit>,  especiallv  thu^o 
asbociated  with  family,  education,  woilc  and  lei{5ure,  and  placeniciit 
conii>etencies  to  aid  then*  in  the  tran.sltlon  hvm  one  settin^^  to  anuther. 
"When  defined  in  this  manner  career  guldnnce  is  an  intcijnil  and  eontiul, 
but  specifically  identifiable  and  a("countablc,  part  pf  the  total  con- 
tlnuin/j;  educational  piocess.  It  also  in  important  to  understand  that 
b\  dcMfrn  ami  operation,  through  the  cuiriculum  and  through  special- 
ized approaches,  careei  guidance  and  counseling  programs  s,\stcii  la  tic - 
allv  oi»ranI/A»  and  conduct  .such  career  guidance  processes  and  ^^tlv  Itles= 
for  inJiv  iduals  such  as  orientation,  exploration,  information,  appriy- 
sjil,  coun.scllng,  placement,  followup,  follow  through,  referral  and  out- 
:ceacli,and  for  progiam  iniprovenient  such  as  pollc}  and  planning  re- 
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search  and  e\aluatiuu,  ataff  dcvolupiuent  and  caieer  guidance  cur- 
riculum devClopineAt  *  ^  , 

(8)  Counselor:  In  December  197i,  tlie  APGA  board  of  dh-cctors 
adopted  a  publtiuu  statement  on  the  xole.of  the  counselor  in  career 
guidance.  In  March  1975,  the  position  jstatement  was  adopted  by.  the 
APGA  Senate.  Tliis  hiakes  it  an  ullicial  btatcinent  of  the  association. 
Since  it  can  further  clarify,  and  elaborate  upon  tlio  definition  of 
counselor  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  A^NDKLWb.  Thank  you  very  niucli.  Ve.ry  good';  ^vitllout  objection, 
itwill  bo  inchuled  in  the  record:      -  « 

[The  document  referred  to  follows :]  -  ^ 

C.VKEKR  Guidance.  Role  a^d  Functions  of  CoL^SEU^G  and  ^tuso^^EL  Pkacti- 
TioNERS  I.N  Career  Education 

Tliu  A^sudatiuii  rucusiiize^  that  the  iitethudulugieb  emplujuil  in  cartier  educa- 
tiuii  \dry  in  focus,  &cupt;  (Hiil  magnitude.  Xlie  A;>{)Utiation  iinduri>frt  tonipr^Iiuu&iAe^ 
career  educatiun  laUvUiu&  cunttnx'd  ni-uu  career  de\tlui*iiient  that  integrate  tl.e 
imrticip.itiun  u£  udutaturb  ^\itli  that  uf  buiiiiie.v>,  imlubtrj,  labor  and  comiminjt.v 
Iiersunneh  Xhih  aM»ruath  vieu^s  the  \^urk  and  liuman  development  ruboiirces 
a^aiUhle  in  tiiu  hruadur  c(>fiiaiunit.\  i\h  important  compunenti)  ot  career  cdutatlua. 

The  Auiuricaa  rurj,unnel  and  Guidance  Aa&utiation  recugniz^.s  and  45UpiJurt.'^  the 
tvncept  that  role  £stateHientf>  can  be  formula  ted  uiobt^aiiprupriately  for  indi\idtial 
I)ructitiiMners^enii>loi  ed  la  sijecillc  ijettinga.  Xhuj>,  it  it>  not  pobbible  or  appropriate 
to  furnnilate  iini\er>ul  atatemunt^  about  their  career  gnldance  role  \n  career  edu- 
cati^>n  that  arcsldghly  specific  and/or  restrictive. 

TJie  practitiuner  j,  ai>»nnii;tion  of  an  active  career  guidance  role  In  career  edu- 
cation  program^ x>  \ ital.  The  following  bet  of  coun&elor  role  statements  is  en- 
do  r;&ed  b>  the  Aniciicau  ^er^unnel  and  Guidance  A&yociatiou  as  appropriate  and 
neccisary  for  the  conduct  of  career  education  in  any  setting. 

1.  Pntuttlc  Uailci.nhift  tn  the  Uhntif}  jfufa  and  pragntjnQiic  implcmaiiation 
of  indiuidtial  varnr  (Httlupmcnt  tasls. — The  Association  snpports  career  edu- 
catioa  that  i&urgaiiized  aruuad  identified  career  developuient  tasks  facing  Iadi\id- 
uals  over  the  life  j^pan. 

-  2.  Provide  leadership  m  the  identtficatiotit  clasMftcaUon  and  use  of  selft  cduca-  c 
ttotiul  and  ucoupattonal  infofuiation, — The  crucial  importance  for  comprehensive 
collection,  c-arefid  organization  and  appropriate  use  of  such  information  is 
atTiniu'd  here.  .\dditionall>.  the  Association  supports  practitioner  efforts  to  sliare 
such  information  Asitli  other  personnel  who  arc  participating  in  career  ediicatiun 
programs.         "  * 

3.  Provide  ltfuUr.'<hip  ni  the  ammitatiffn  and  application  of  career  decision 
wnhuuj  methodic  and  mati.nalH.^The  A>sociation  sni»ports  practitioner  efforts  to 
involve  other  personnel  in  the  u.>e  of  career  decision  making  strategies. 

4.  Provide  hadir.ship  in  cUminaiing  thv  inflntncc  of  hofh  racisvtand  scyism  as 
cultural  restriotor.i  of  ofiportunttieH  ataUahte  tu  minoriiif  persons,  fctnakSt  and 
o//Hf.<  who  man  hcaffictid, — Tlie.Associatioii  \ iews  career  educatiiai  as  a  \ehicle 
for  UM*  in  the  liunian  rights  mosement  and  helie\es  the  career  guidance.pracli- 
tioiier  reiiresent.-^Hhe  ino.>t  appropriate  peraca  to  i>rovide  leadership  and  dir^c^iun 
in  tins  effort    -  .       -  ^ 

.">.  7Voi'<(Z*  UadftAhip  in  expanding  the  raricPv  and  approprlatenrj/t  of<&ssesS' 
ment  dfvtves  and  pnK'*duri.t  riquind  for  sound  p(rsonaL  educational  and 
nrcupaf tonal  dunaiftn  mnhing. — The  Association  recognizes  the  need  to  use  a 
.wide  \ariet.v  o2  .simulation  and  experiential  (icti\ities  as  career  a.^so.ssment 
procedures  to  snpplena'ut  tin*  more  traditional  individual  appraisal  iii'(jcedures. 
Til*'  career  guidance  practitioner  Is  the  profe.sjiiom.1  qualified  to  gul/lo  the 
devi'loiniient  and  atili/alion  of  .such  ijroccdures  In  the  total  career  education 
prncos.s. 

G.  Provide  U'(idcr.ship  in  emphasizing  the  importance  and  carrping  out  Ihc 
fnnHions  of  carter  f»f>Ha*f h'«<7.— X'ruteclion  of  freedom  of  choice  for  the  indi- 
vidual rests  upon  .self  understanding  as  the  basis  for  educational  and  »)ccupa- 
inaial  decision  nialxingr  Thus  the  crucial  Importance  of  a>unsellmr,  Indhltlnally 
anii/or  in  groups,  is  \ie\^ed  by  the  Association  as  a  fundamental  clement  In 
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the  formulation  rxid  operation  of  career  education.  The  necessity  for  profes- 
sionallj'  prepared  career  guidance  practitioners  being  assigned  primary  re- 
spousibility^or  counseling  is  asserted  here. 

In  addition  to  these  six  inseparable  leadership  roles,  career  guidaiice  prac- 
titioners should  be  active  participants  in  several  other  kev  career  education 
activities.  Whether  viewed  in  a  leadership  or  a  participaturv  sense,  it  is  es^sen- 
ilal  that  these  specialistJi  be  actively  involved  in  the  fullownig  functums : 

*1.  Sor%'iHg  as  liaison  Ij^tween  the  educational  and  cj)mmunity  resource  groups. 

2.  Conductingcareer^iida nee  needs  assessment  surveys. 

3  Organizing  and  o  perating  part-time  and  full-time  educational,  occupational 
and  job  placement  projcrnnis. 

4.  Conducting  follow-up,  follow-through  and  job  adjustment  activities. 

5.  Participatingin  curriculum  revision.     *  ,  , 

6  Participating  in  efforts  to  involve  the  home  and  familv  in  career  education. 

7.  Participating  in  efforts  to  monitor  and  assess  operations  and  connnumcat- 
ingr  the  results  of  those  activities  to  otlier  practitioners  and  clientele,  as 
appropriate. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERS  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  functions  outHned  above  have  implications  for  career  guidance  pruc- 
titioncrs  and  for  the  Association.  a:he  clmi\ges  in  behaviors  and  practices  of 
practitioners  called  for  are  far  reaching  and  profound.  In  order  to  achieve 
such  changes,  massive  in-service  education  must  take  place.  Additionallv, 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  educational  programs  that  prepare  the  prac- 
titioner. JJoth  of  these  efforts  will  require  substantial  hivestment  of  dollar.s- 
time,  and  energy.  The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  comnnt^ 
itself  to  legislative  efforts  aimed  at  obtaining  these  resources. 

In  general,  it  is  the  Association's  intent  to : 

1.  Jjupport  career  education  and  actively  champion  It  at  federal,  state,  and 
loca  Hey  els. 

2.  View  the  career  guidance  practitioner  as  a  key,  pi^otal  professional  in> 
career  education.  ^ 

3.  Encourage  the  increasing  use  of  paraprofessional  or  support  personnel 
super vi.«;ed  by  career  guidance  practitioners  in  career  education. 

4.  Join  in  efforts  aimed  at  providing  in-service  edjicatioii  for  career  guidance 
practitioners  in  the  area  of  career  education.  It  is  the  po.^Ition  of  the  Associa- 
tion that,  ^\ith  institutes  and  \v(»rkyhops,  pructitionei^  enipIo\cM  cnrrentlv  can 
increase  their  career  guidance  competencies  and  under.stand'ings  recjuire'd  for 
effective  participation  in  career  education.  The  A.^sodatiun  does  not  support 
the  creation  of  a  new  spcualty  called  tlie  "CaiVer  Education  Counselor"  Jt  I*? 
the  position  of  APGA  that  it  is  preferable  to  include  an  cNpanded  carcH»r  di- 
velopment  and  guidance  emphasis  as  a  part  of  existing  counselor  education 
programs. 

5.  Support  efforts ^ainied  at  clmnging  couubclor  education  programs  in  way.s 
that  advance  sound  career  education  practices. 

,  G.  Kndorsc  and  pledge  support  the  tcsnnwork  philosuphy  inherent  in  career 
education  and  the  concoinltaiit  belief  that  career  gnidaiu-i-  prai  titnmer.s  slnmid 
ass  nine  active  roles  as  team  mem  hers  in  career  education. 

7.  Uepvcsoiit  career  guidance  practitioners  as  uuv  of  .several  kinds  of  profes- 
sional personnel  who  should  lie  seiioub^^'  considered  to  coonliimte  and  direct 
sysieni-widpcaveer  education  efforts.  »>     *         '  "  . 

5.  'Kncoum.j;e  the  installation  of  career  guidance  aeti\Itiei*  in  support  of 
career  education  iit  settings  that  influence  career  development. 

The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  recognizes  the  existence 
of  tlie  widely  differing  views  held  by  its  members  witii  re.speet  ot  career  edu- 
cation. If  encourages  earii  APGA  incaulu  r  to  reileet  oaivfnllv  <m  the  phdosoplueal 
l>asis  and  substance  of  career  education  and  to  develop  an  indi\idual  point 
of  view  whicli  will  guide  tiie  moniber's  i.iufessional  actions  in  career  education. 

6.  Section  221,  (b)  :  In  this  scdtion  it  states  that  "sucli  jjrofrnuns 
slmll  bo  based  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  needs  assei5bnicnt 
which  slmll  include  analysis  of  geography,  economies,  and  local  em- 
ployment trends.^'  I  believe  the  word  "locaP'  should  bo  clarified  to 
mean  "realistic  Jabor  market  areas,'' 


ro5i  ^  -     \.    .      \  . 

T.  Section  222:  What  follows  is  provldeil  to  further  clarify  aiid 
extend  the  present  statements  in  section  222  on  trainhig  K^uirements : 

Preser\ice  education  for  all  indlviiluals  who  will  have  career  guid- 
ance functions  and  responsibilities  nuist  be  improved  and  txtendod. 
Teachers,  administrators,  aiurindh  iduals  who  arc  in  training  to  ho- 
coino  professional!} -prepare J  cuun&clurs,  ns  ucU  as  tliubo  preparing 
for  paraprofessional  rolos  in  career  guidance,  need  cundion  cxpoil- 
ences  and  opportunities  tq  practice  \\urking  together  as  well  as  train- 
ing to  carry  out  those  specific  functions  of  career  guidance  in  which 
they  will  1)0  involved.  Particular  attention  should  be  ghen  in  pre- 
service  education  to  broadening  the  traditional  beha\lor  change  tech- 
niques used  by  professionally  trained  cuunbclurs  as  waW  as  tu  inipruvo 
ana  extend  their  ability  to  organize  and  manage  those  skills  efTec- 
tively.  Moixx  s[)eclfically,  ,presor^ice  education  should  prepare  pro- 
fessionally-traincd  counseloi*s  to ; 

.  (a)  Carry  out  individual  and  institutional. needs  assessment  pro- 
grams. 

(J)  Identify  and  state  general  program  goals  in  collaboration  with 
the  consumers  of  the  program  in  terms  of  identified  needs  in  relation- 
ship to  the  situational,  individual,  and  counselor/ 'resource  assets  and 
constraints  thoy  find  assessable  in  setting. 

(c)  Tmnshite  general  pro^^ram  goals  into  measurable  individual 
and  program  performance  objecti\cs,  establish  criteria  for  their  at- 
tainment, and  state  the  tiniespan  necessary  for  their  completion. 

(d)  Develop  programs  within  the  opportunities  and  constraints  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  will  be  working  so  that  the  attainment  of 
the  individual  and  program  performance  object!. es  will  be  accom- 
plished. \  ^  ^  * 

(e)  Interpret  progran»s 'to.  educational  decibioiimakcrsj  q^her  pro- 
fessional staff  and  the  community  at  large. '      ,  , 

8.  Section  223:  Inscrvice  jaducation  for  all  individuals  who  have 
career  guidance  functions  and  responsibilities  Including  teachers,  ad- 
niinistrat<>rs,  professlonallj -prepared  couaseloi^  and  paraprofcsslon- 
als  must  be  improved  and  extended.  I  think  as  \\c  lalked  before,  that 
is  a  priority  issue  \.lth  ns.  Because  the  tools  and  technique's  of  career 
guidance  are  continually  being  de\  eloped,  re\ised,  and  improved, 
provisions  must  bo  made  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  le\  els  fur  inser \  Ice 
education.  ^ 

9.  Section  241:  In  this  section  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  a  national  le\el  thru.^t  to  eoordlnate  o\i.4lag  career 
guidance  efi'orts;  that  is,  not  only  new  and  enuTglngsystemt.  of  oci  ii- 
patlonal  information  development  and  dlssenunatlun,  but  ul&o  to  fit 

.  this  and  other  strengthened  components  into  the  iuiprcnenu-nt,  cxteii* 
sion,  and  expansion  of  the  total  progiani  of  career  guidauce,  couumI- 
in/r,  and  placement  at  all  ,levels.      J'.^  ■ 

In  summary,  "Mw  Chairman,  ah  of  my  remarks  today  as  well  as 
those  of  my  colleagues  have  underlined  the  ftict  that  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  a  clear  and  subj>tantial  national  priority  that  administers  a 
systematic,  comprcheiusiAe  and  developmentaj  .  program  of  'carcei: 
guidaru'u,  euunsellngv  and  placement  to  ntect  tlic  i^ecds  of  all  individ- 
uals. It  is  time  now  to  bring  our  eflorts  all  together. 
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Thank  you  for  t)i6  o[)purtunity  to  present  my  views,  to  you  about 
the  career  gnidai)Ce  needs  of  yuuUi  and  adults  and  tp  orfer  leconi- 
niendations  concerning  ways  to  nieut  theiiu  needs  thruiigli  uxpaiidcd 
and  improved  ^Hreer  guidance  programs  from  early  childhood  tin  uuttli 
the  adult  ycaj^s.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  tv  any  questions  you 
may  have  co;iceruing  iny  presentation.  /  ^ 

^Ir.  AxpKEWjS.  Thank  you,  as  well,  Br.  Gysbcrsi  , 

Dr.  llr^m,  0imp\y^  sir,  this  completes  our  oflicial  testimony  and  we 
very  much  appreciate  your  interest,  your  attentl9n.  If  we  can.  answer 
any  questions  for  you,  wo  will  try  to  do  that  iucudin<^  our  resource 
peonlo  that  are  here.  .  .    '  T 

Mr.  A-NDRi-iws.  Very  good^  Dr.  Herr.    \  ,  ; 

^  IVo  again  thank  you.  Our  very  distinguished  member  of  this  com- 
/Inittco  and  subcommittee  has  joined  us  recently,  Ilcpresentatl\e  Quio 
irf  by  reaijon  of  his  tenure  on  the  cunuuittcc  ranking  nunorit)  uicnibcr ; 
howevOr,  I  ^vould  say  that  his  expertise  in  and  interest  and  so  forth 
further  earn  him  that  distinguished  title,  and  I\l  like  to  call  on  jou 
if  yoii  would  cAro  to  join  us  here  orally. 

Mr.  Qrii:.  Thank  you,  [Mr.  Chaivlnaii.  You  noted  that  a  pci-son  gets 
to  bo  ranking  by  staying  around  hero  a  long  tin  2  and  usually  tJuit 
liappens  to  people  tnnn  your  pai  t  of  the  country,  b/it  a  Keprusentati\  e 
from  Minnesota  ifiade  it.  I  am  glad  you^adc\ed  that. 

Tm  Sorry  J  couldn't  be  with  you.  There  a  hearing  on  ACTION" 
this  morning  \yhich  is  a  program  for  volunteers  In  o\erseas  and  in 
tJiis  country.  Since  it  had  some  isorluus  problem^  with  it  and  confron- 
tivHons,  it  was  nece??arv  for  me  to  bo  there. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  thai  }uxx  are  hero  and  provided  this  testimony 
fur  us,  I  am  especially  phased  that  you  iiaye  with  yon  .someone  not 
JUed  hn  the  witness  li.st,  Jan  Morgiui.  from  my  StattJ  and  Congros- 
hional  Di.striit  and  with  the  south  St.  Paid  mIiooIs,  Beshlcs,  learning 
from  tho  news  of  the  .superintendent'.^  attitude  toward  teaching >sc.\, 
I  don't  want  to  judi:e  the  schocd  from  that.  S^mth  St.  Paul  has  some 
(remondou.s  p^ofe.sMonals.  and  Jan  ^forgan  i.s  the  best  of  all  of  them. 
They  have  been  \  cry  helpful  in  givln^r  nio  information  on  and  under- 
standing how  (lie  ])r"o£ruams  woik  out  inihe  school  district. 

^fr.  AxDRKW.s.  AVhich  is  she  ? 

^fr.  QIiip:.  Jan.  M'ould  you  .stand  up  ?  ^  

I  am  Aot  going  lo  a.-^k  vou  qui .  llon.s  about  your  presentation,  your 
propo.stl  on  legi>la(ion.  but  ju.st  indicate  tjia't  through  the  years  as 
we  have  worked  on  lejjiohititm  wo  hec  dcveloplnir  the  coni  opt  of  career 
cdm  ation.  The  people  in  ^nruiJamc  and  counseling,  are  tremendou.sly 
important  individuajs.  T  guess  if  T  Mas  going  to  say  who  the  most*, 
important  person  is"  EM  have  to  como  dpwn  to  tho.  jirincipal  of  tho 
.M'hool  because  tho  person  who  i.s.  supervising  the  operation  of  tlio 
-rhool.s  is  probably  the  iVost  Important.  Xojnattcr  how  i^ood  you  aro, 
if  >ou  havi?  jidud  for  a  principaL.you  ha\H;  a  11  fo  that  is" miserable. 
^  We  have  I'ad  cbncern  for  years  that  there  was  not  pnough  under- 
standing of  the  career  concept  and  have  felt  that  int^lividuals  had 
gtiidanco  ccwmhclors  did  not  have  the  full  awarene.ss  at^d  capability 
thfmselv^s  in  giving  tlio  guidance  to  the  student.  I  have  observed  ah 
enormous  change  in  the  .school  system,  even  in  tho  Jast  0  veai*s.  Look 
at  the  last  decade.  Compare  what  happened  in  thejast  ctecado  with 
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tho  tinio  before.  To  ino  it  is  as  different  as  nij^ht  from  day.  It  is  not 
only  tho  availability  because  fur  many  yeaih  there  wasn't  a  couuiiplor 
a  vailabilo  for  the  students.  *  ' 

ily  feeling  Js  that  career  education  is  something  that  had  better 
stay  a  concept  rather  than  a  prognmij  or  jou  will  separate  it  from 
what  you  urisidulnj^.  All  the  x^ograms  that  you  are  involved  in^la^o 
to  be  a  part  of  that  entire  concept.  Td  like  to  see  it  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. As  wq  Avork  now  oa  vocational-education  legislation,  I  tluukyou 
will  find  tliaTtho  concern  for  your  profebbioiuil  capabilities  probably 
are  greater  than  thoy  are  in  the  woriv  on  iinyj^tlier  piece  of  legislation^  / 
I  know  it  plAys  a  part  in  liighei  oducatioh  or  elementary  or  secondary 
edi^ation,  hut  wo  don't  give  it  as  much  attention  there  as  we  will  in 
this  program.  That  is  why  I  tlihik  your  testimony  is  extremely  worth-  ^ 
while  for  us  at  this  time/ 1  appreciate  it.  . 
*  Dr.  Herr.  Tlianlc  ydii  very  much,  sir.  -  *  I 

!Mr.  ANDREWS.  We  have  spine  '6  or  so  minutesbpfore  the  House  ,  / 
reconvenes.  /  CT  \  ' 

Is  there  aliything  further  anyone  Present  woiil^l  like  to  add1 

AlLridit?  / 
.  'Mrs.  oiiA\\\  I  would  like  to  speak  as  the  director  of  guidance  

Mr.  Andrews.  Identify  youi-self  for  the  record. 

^Ii*s.  SiiAw.  Daisy  K.  ohaw.  I  aju  president  of  the,  Xew  York  City- 
Bureau  of  ^Education  and  Vocational  (Suiclance  and  also  legislative 
cochairinanof  the  Florida  Directors  of  Gaidar  ce.         »  '  . 

.  You  make  i^feitnce  to  the  lack  of,  funds  to  provide  for,  all  of  our 
needs,  and  refer  to,  the  fact  that  if  you  ha vc  all  th§  cream  you  must  huvo 
soino  milk.  I  seo  |ruidanc6  counseling  not  as  tho  cniam  but  as  an  essen- 
tial component  of  the  entire  proccs^  of  education.  I'd  like  to  compare  ^ 
guidance  to  the  compass  of  a  ship.  IVo  would  never  think  of  outfitting  * 
an  expensive  ship  and  economizing  on  the  compass.  WliQix  we  send 
our  astronauts  16  tho  Moon,  wheneyor  one  is  watching  on.tele\^sion,  it 
is  the  guidance  system  in  Hoifston  which  is  directing  and  we  fec^l  it  . 
is  counterproductive  to  invest  so  much  in  the  education  of  each  student 
and  so  little  in  tho  guidance  wjucli  that  stirdent  needs  to  enable  him 
tomakocoinfoi^tableuseof  h1sopp6rtunities.    ,        *  '  'v 

Xow,  this  problem  was^  compojindexl  by  the  inci*easing  surfeit  of  4 
choice  to  which  Dr.  Ilerr  referi-cjcl  in  liis  testimony.  The  curriculum 
is^  becoming  ovei*  more,  fle.xible.  "^IVomen  and  minorities  are  leading 
directly  ta  a  wider  and  wider  cljloico  of  occupations  and  yet  wo  are 
r  f  providing  them  with  th^  vdry  essential  guidance  and  counseling 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  make  good  use  of  their  opporr 
tunities.  It  is  stated  that  the  gcnej'al  counseUpupil  ratio  is  probably  1  / 
ta500  throuffhout  tho  country.  AV^o  are  suffering, even  more.  Oui^  is  (  ^' 
about  1  to  OGO.  There  are  underlwng  provisions  of  this  act — not  only 
provisions  for'prcsorvice.and  ins4i'vicp  training— but  above  all,  those 
jM-ovisiori^  which  arc  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  career  educa- 
tion and  directed  toward  sufiiciont  funding  to  enable  localities  to- 
maintain  such  services.  .  * 

^^o^VY  during  tho  period  af  expunding.ecom^my  iii  theiOCO's  it  was 
logical  for  tho  Congress  to  appropriate  fundtTf or  projects,  seed  mont^' 
as  it  were,  and  then  expect  that  t  ic  local  ainl  State  units  ^tould  pick 
up  the  tab.  That  is  no  longer  po3si|ble.  Evcj  y  large  city  ifi  this  country 
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IS  appi-oadiiiig  mpitlly  or  blowly  a  state  of  bankruptcy  and  what  isi  in 
the  o^tcrinf;  ibVftot  cxpanbion  of  carccr-gulJai^ce  bcnioes  but  constant 
carepr^uiJaucc  and  utlier  guidance  ben  Icci?.  Tlierefore,  wo  look  to  the 
Congress  to  ^ivo  oach  Amexioan  child  that  opportunity  for  sqlf  f uiSlh 
iiK^x.t  to  wliicli  this  Icgiblation  is  a  Jdrciiscd  and  provide  adequate  fund' 
ii;g  for  career  guidance  and  coitmbeling  not  ub  tlie  cream  in  the  coffee 
but  as  the.cssential  component  in  oui>^ducational  diary. 
/  Mr.  ANbuBws.  Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  statement. 
/  Of  course,  none  of  the  local  States  are  as  bankrupt  as  the  one  you  arc 
addressing  yourself  now.  Xone^of  them  are  over  $-167  million. 

Dr.  IIekr.  Before  J)i\  Phij^ps  speaks,  I  bcirevo  MjbS  Shaw  referred 
tojho  office  of  career  education.  I  believe  she  meant  to  say  Office  of 
Career  Gyldanco  Counseling.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that. 

Dr.  Piiirrs.  I  would  like  to  jucfa'ce  

Mr.  Andkrws.  Identify  yourself. 

Dr.  Phivps.  I  am  Dr.  Cuitiss  Phippsy  dh-ector  of  Division  Guidance 
Ser^'^ices,  Kentucky-State  Department  of  Education, 

rd  like  to  premce  my  remarks  by  saying  that  for  several  years  I 
woT'kcd  \ri  vocational  education.  In  fact,  the  Di^vision  of  Guidance 
Services  in  Kentucky  was  an  arnt  of  the  Bureau.of  Vocation.  In  its 
beginhinp:  I  was  a  dircctor  at  that  time.  j  \ 

'  Binco  t*ho4i,  I  have  worked  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  XJniver-. 
sity  of  Iveu^ucky  in  \yv.ational  education.  So  I  think  I  understand  the 
relationship  of  guidance  aud*vocational  eduwjtion. 

I  would  plead  for  this,  that  ttioro  not  bo  a  division  of  ffuidanco 
*  services  in  vocationaLedu^ation  jlxi  any  State  depaitment  of  education 
including  Kentucky, i*hich  we  do  not  nave.  We  only  have  one  division. 
We  have  a  very  fifnoJworking  relationship  witlx  vocational  education. 
In  fact,  wo  have  ai,li|iison  person  to  wqrk  with  vocational.  Tlxey  have 
a  person  appoint^4^to  work  with  \is.^But  1  think  career  giudanco  and 
coimsollng  sliQuld^O  bullt^^upon  the  present  guidance  programs  or 
{yuldanco^livisiou  aitd  guidance  activities,  regidar  guidance  progmms 
nr  the  Stat6  fiither  than  letting  It  ho  possible  to  .develop  separate  guid- 
aiico.pmg^ams  for  vocational  and  general  guidance, 

The  second^^thin;;  I  wo'\ild  like  to  say  and  I  think  repeating  back  to 
what  you  were  talking  about  or  i-espondina:  to  what  j  uu  said  should  be 
priorities,  I  would  suggest-that  a  second  pnority  would  be  in  deference 
tp  Dr,  Ilerr  and  Ij>r.  Gysbci^s,  not  referring  to  tnem,  I  know  their  posi- 
tion, that  wo  do  ?omo  upgrading  of  counselor  educator?  a©  a  n  cry  high 
priority  ;to  give  greater  piominenco  to  a  :oni|x}ncnt  to  career  guidance 
and  counselor-education  programs. 

Thank  you.  J 

Mj.'.  A>y)REWSi  V  ery  goo(l. 

Well,  again,  wo  thank  all  of  you  for  having  provided  us  much  and 
very  good  information  this'mqmL'.g.  I  assure  you  the  subcommittee^, 
ultimately  the  committee,  w  ill  gl\c  Uiuch,  much  consideration  not  only 
to  what  you  have  proposed  but  what  you  said  in  suppoit  of  it. 
Thai<k  you  again.  '  ^.  ^ 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  the  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned. 
rWlioreupon,  at- 12  noolu  thq  subcomilaittec  was  adiourned. j 
|jMateri(iI  submiftcd  fpr  inclusion  ii^  the  record  follows;] 
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Honorable  Les  AuCoix, 


^    OuK(!ON'  Statk  Department  op  Edvcation, 

l^alcm,  Orcfj.f  March  /l>7.i. 


6'.;Sf,  Ilou^se  of  Hcprcaeii t ativesy  t'a n twn  Offici  D ttihJinQf' 
}ya9hin(jton,  D,C.  * 

Demi  RephIsemative  AtCoi.N  .  Tliu^e  u£  us  with  .^yixial  iuturu-st  uNui  iuipunU 
lii^  l.fgislntiun  R>ganliag  \ucatiutul  otliKatiuii  UtiiiK  tlial  it  a*  tiiUKi  to  ^ivv  a 
hiWit  uiMlate  on  the  iirugro^.^  oJt  Uuth  curcu'  umi  \ uca Uuiial  lihKaUua  m  iUi^uii. 
iluin'fulb,  uur  exiiLTieiiLL*  and  idtutiiicatiuu  u£  iiti.il::>  iiu>  bu  bLli/ful  ao  ^uu 
CJoiisiUer  new  Icgishaioii. 

Our  i*hiluijoi*h>,.  tov\aril  caruer  eihioatiua  Is  ^UiUiJuarizcd  in  the  aUaLh«.d  ,\ijliu\v 
Iul'lUuu.  Xht*  bruthurc  alsu  dL*M:nbfs  the  career  eUuutliun  uiv^Uel  whicii  we  iiaNe 
been  imryuing.  Xlie  Ureguu  uiuilel  begins  iu  the  ekmeiitur^  jjjradic*  Witii  career 
a\\acenest>y  prugfe^M^  tu  t.\i*iur:ition  in  the  ^iiil-^cIu/ol  ^ear:>  \geUcrail\  «iaUe^> 
7  10) ,  then  intu  a  iirei)aratiun  iiha^e  in  gradett  Jl  ami  12  and  th^u  uliijr5>  i)ru- 
grr^^lun  ur  i?iieeializatiun  in  variuus  tjp^'S  of  po:>t-i>t<  undary  in^t^tut^un.s. 

OreguU  is  une  ut  tlie  rini^t  states  ux  the  country  tu  ri-quire  luiiiiUiuni  i'«>atiittehi.ie» 
in  I'^ircvr  ediiratluu  as  uue  vt  the  requirements  fur  gradiiatiuu  fn.iu  iu^.li  .>Jiuui. 
It  is-nUu  une  ul'  tlie  states  to  neknuwledj^e  tluit  the  ruiu  u£  i^ybiig  eUu^atiiiii  ^^liuuld 
be  cumeraed  witli  eaeli  indi\idaal's  i)nHlu».ti"  or  lule.  We  are  eun.iiiitled  to 

thi*  cuncept  tliut  eNcr>  £>er^oii  ^lualld  be  eiiuipiK'd  fur  at  loa^t  entry  ii*\el  vn^ilojk- 
inentin  order  tu  inj^ure  their  t^jununuc  .self  suniaei»*.>.  We  tliink  tlii>  ^ii*lo^ul^ll.\ 
i>  in  Keepint;  wltli  referenee.s  made  in  an  eail>  Xatiunal  Cuuiicil  t^-v  \  ocutiunai 
I:!duuitiun  repurt  dealiiig  \\itli  the  les{H#ii^ibilit^  uf  the  public  ;>*.liuu4>  tu  di»  M>iiU' 
tiling  about 'the  growing  i/ool  i»f  juung  i>euide  « ith  no  saleable  skiil.^  aiid  v\ith 
^ittitudt:*  which  mftKe  U  c>ufriLuU  for  them  tu  ;5Uect*es  ^ven  if  thej  du  ubtaiii  a -job. 

At  the  i>reM'nt  tinie,  the  career  ediieatiun  and  Tocational  education  ^ftaff  is 
l>ruiM>sing  In  itN  lung  range  iihinuing  that  all  li^div  iduaU  uilghl  bi  ni  ii(  Iroiti  o^i^ur 
tunities  to  be<;umt'  aware  uf  careers  and  tu  explure  them.  Cun.>onui'iitljk»  uur 
lar^i  r  educntiun  nunlel  is  being  expanded  to  inioriiurate  these  nin\  ideas.  \\  c  an* 
eoncerned,  also,  that  all  of  tlie  ilisciiilihes  should  bt  made  tu  relate  to  the  world 
of  work  in  adilltiun  to  their  inii>ortant' but  tra,dUionul  euneei*t>.  Caner  and 
\oLatiunal  educatiuu  should  likev\ise  est.ibUr>U  fur  .students  rel.iuon»hliv>  with 
otlicr  disciplines  which  \m11  help  shuv\  the  rtleNunei'  of  thuse  discii>lines  to  tiitu 
own  career  goals  and  objectives.  * 

A1m>  enclosed  for  >our  infunnatiun  is  a  jnuii  report  of  our  state  phm  for  \oi  a- 
tuiual  education.  This  rcpurt  alsu  revle^vs  some  u{  the  prugies^  made  in  career  and 
^oeatiuiial  education.  Fur  exaittpK^  \\e  are  iiuw  rea*.hing  about ,litty  pi*reeut  of 
the  elementary  schuul  studeiifs  with  organized  careor  awafmess  acti\ittes.  Our 
hiugrangu  goal  is  tu  reach  every  .student.  We  are  nuw  reaching  aiiout  iifty-ln  i 
perecnt  of  tJie  stndtat^  ii^grade^  7-10  with  oouie  i  areer  i  .\pluratorj  t  .\periciue.>. 
Again,  we  hope  to  ntake  a\aihible  sUch  experU'uees  t^>  all  AtudenU.^^At  tin  high 
.mIiuuI  le\el  Nye  hul>e  to  enrull  stMntj  iiera  nt  uf  the  students  in  g^^tde.^  11  ai»d  IJ 
in  broad  based  \iH*ational  prograni;^.  We  hav<•^liu^v  cnrulUnI  al>pui  Xt*rtj  ii^e  per- 
( i lit  of  our  high  sthuuL  studeiits  in  ux-atlonal  prugrauis.  In  additiun.  we  antiCi- 
pate  that  uur  conimunit:^  coUe^^e  sy.>leni  will  contiiuio  to  respond  to  the  iireparu- 
totry  and  upgrading  nberts  to  prepare  i)eople  for  employment. 

Our  progress  in  reaching  uifr  goals  and  objeitlyi.s  in  tern^s  i/f  in  i  pa  it  oii 
dents  of  all  ages  luis  been  greatly  InUuenoid^b^  feih  ral  n  ouiUonalJ^rind.N,  We  aie 
liderebted  in  the  legisjntlitn  now  introdur<.d.  It  its  oar  uiuh  r.^tanding  tli.it  the 
following  leglshitlou  has  been  submitted  this  se.v^lon .  U.U.  J0o7,  II.K,  'MMj, 
II.U.1720,II.U.2a. 

The  proNisions  of  nR3037  are  ebsentially  la  Une  with  the  vocational  education 
need.-*  in  Oregon.  The  proposed  kgislatlun  wao  deM  luped  wiUi  cunslde^ahle  injait 
fruiu  state  b  ailers  and»  We  belie\e,  responds  tu  tlicir  major  cuncerns  and  reeum- 
nu'iulatiuns  for  Improveiumt  of  thi  current  h'gislatlon.  fcJce  attachiUHit  for  speviftc 
comments  on  HR5037. 
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'XUe  nrovUions  of  HU3037  iire  essentially  in  line  with  t  ie  vocational  educa- 
tion (a  nreereducatiou,  needs  and  progfam  in  Oregon  'Xlje  I»<;}>o««^d ,  ^ ve" 
t  0  w  s  developed  witluconsiduriible  input  from  state  leaders  and,  «e  l)elie\e, 
resnJnds  to  tUeir  njajor  concerns  and  reconiniendations  for  impr6vement  of  tl^e 
cnr?c  riegis  itio™  IIU3037  carrie.-,  our  recommendation  and  ,s  preferred  Jo 
Sn«  imiT'U  a  Id  HU20  extend  uur  current  legislation.  AltliougU  our  present 
Stlon  1ms "bcell  good  legislation,  I1K3037  .lo.^s  make  needed  improvements. 

CoMMKNTS  o^•  II.R.  3037 

TITLE  I,  PART  A  GENERAL  rHOVISIO^JS 

Sec  102  (ii)-It  is  our  opiuiou  tlint  the  "sole  state  agency"  requirement  is 
essential  Jfor  eouitable  and  eOicient  planning  nnd  administration.  * 

«c"  10^  (lU  strengthened  support  fur  the  Bureau  of  OccupaUonal  ^ud 

AdiJ^  Kduca  on^^^^  prove  to  be  a  valuable  asset  in  develop Ing  state  progi-^^^^ 
The  operation  of  the  Bureau  niustrirowever,  emphasize  a  ^'^^^^^^  ^^^^^f^^^ 
lines''  approach  and  not  impo.se.  ex  tensive  reporting  and  compliance  procedures 

sic  iR)  and  107  ia)lNational  and  State  advisory  councils  under  present 
le<n^ation  have  served  a  worthwhile  purpose  and  Should  be  continued  It  is 
eSiTliowever.  that  the  state  councils  are  adequately  funded  The  mini niuiu 
fuuTng  ieve!  should  not  he  less  than  the  $50,000  specified  in  subsection  (e)^' 

Sec>  lOi^The  increased  emphasis  on  comprehensive  planning  is  in  accordance 
with  tlic  drrection  being  taken  in  Oregon's  program,  present  resouTOs  do  iiot 
i)or  lit  the  suggested  level  of  activity.  If  this  expanded  planning  effort  is  to  be 
eSvSy  inl^pl^^         the  funding  pfovi.sion  in  subsection  (e)  must  t>ojetaino(l 

See  109--Tlie  definitions,  outlining  the  scope  of  included  programs,  are 
gcnerilly  in  line  with  the  anticipated  programs  in  the  State  and  are  satisfactory. 

TITLB  I,  r  AHT  B  CAIlKEn  GUIDANCE  AND  EXPLORATION 

The  extension  of  program  and  funding  to  include  all  aspects  of  the  career  edu- 
cation concept  aH  proposed  in  Part  B  is  highly  important  to  improving  tlio  effect 
tlvenoss  of  vocational  education.  This  entire  Part  is  strongly  supiK)rto;l.  The' 
freedom  of  each  state  tX>  utilize  funds  in  keeping  with  its  particular  priorities 

*    B^mmn^^^^  continuity  of  the  career/vocational  education  Effort  from 

'eicraentarv  through  adult  levels  is  urgent,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is 
separate  legislation  supporting  some'elements  of  career  education. 

TITLE  I,  r\RJ  0  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROOIIAM  SUPrOIlT 

Sec.  132  (a)  iD— A  strong  national  effort  in  projection  of  manpower  supply/ 
demand  is  needed  ;  however,  it  seems  advisable  to  mandate  participation  of  state 
educational  agencies  in  developing  and  implementing  the  system  to  insure  that 
,the  date  provided  is  in  keeping  with  state  and  local  needs  and  systems. 

Sec  133  (b)— The  uses  indicated  arc  appropriate  except  that  subsection  (1) 
(r)  siiould  not  restrict  use  of  these  funds  for  such  services  and  activities  as 
teacher  education,  placement  and  follow-up,  research  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment, regardless  of  whether  or  not  tl?e  Act  provides  support  in  other  sections. 

TITLK,  PART  IH-VOCATIONAt- EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SERVICES 

The  provisions  of  Part  D  are  acceptable,  with  priority  given  to  Teacher  iMluca- 
tion  (Sec.112)  andPlacementand-FoUow  up  (SeclH). 

TITLE  I,  TART  II— APPLIKD  RESEARCH,  CUnRipVLUM  DEVELOPMENT,  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS,  AND  I.KADERSIIIP  DEVELOPMENT 

The  provisions  and  financial  authorizations  of  Part  E  are  satisfactory  except 
that  It  is  recommended  that  for  Research  (Sec.  151)  and  Exemplary  (Se'c.  153) 
programs  the  dUifsitm  of  fimds  would  more  appropriately  he  qn  the  basis  of  40% 
for -the  commis.sioncr*8  dhscretionary  use  and  60%  for  State  Boards  in  order  that 
the  amounts  available  to  the  smaller  states  are  suflicient  to  carry  oh  a  basic 
program. 
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MONDAY,  APRIL  14,  1975 

HorsK  OF  ]Ri:rKi:sKNTATm's, 
SuncoMMm-KK  OS  Er.KMKXTAKY,  Secokdauv.  ^ 

AXi)  Vocation' Ai/  Educatiox  of  xai: 
Co^iMirrKK  ON  Enu.CATiox  and  Lauok, 

Washington,  IXC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:-i."5  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2175, 
Pny^.ivn  JTouco  Ofliro  Building,  Hun.  Carl  D.  Perkins  [chairman  of 
thosubconimltteol  presklhig.  ^  i  tt  n 

Arombcrs  prciseiitfii  Eopiei5eiitatives^,Pcrkiiis,  Mottl,  and  Hall. 

Stair  meiiibeis  prubcnt;  John  Jenninors  [couii?vl].  Charles  Kadrlitre 
[minority  counsel] ,  and  Yvonne  Frankliu  [mhionty  legislative  associ- 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Tlie  witnesses  that  \ve  have  tins  morning  arc 
representatives  of  the  Xational  Fedeiution  of  Urban-Suburban  School 
Districts.  Go  ali6ad. 

STATEMENT  OF  DH.  EDWARD  J.  ANDERSON,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
PEDERATJON  OF  URBAN-SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  DR.  J.  FLOYD  HALL,  PRESIDENT-ELECT;  DR..BENJA. 
MIN  WILLIS,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARr;  ^LLAM  STUDYVIN, 
DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  SHAWNEE  MISSION, 
KANS.;  WARREN.  COLLIER,  COORDINATOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION,  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  214,  MOUNT  PROS- 
PECT, ILL.;  SUZANNE  GONZALES,  CAREER  EDUCATION,  ANNE 
ARU^^DEL  COUNTY,  HD.;  WILLIAM  ARKIN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.;  DR.  ROBERT  CARTER,  DIRECTOR  OF  VOCA-^ 
TIONAL  EDUCATION,^  JEFFERSON  ^COUNTY,  ALA. 

Dr  Andkkson.  Mr,  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  tho  National  F<?dora(  ion 
of  ITibaii-Subnrban  School  Districts,  T  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  beinjr  here  Avith  you  today.  We  are  an  organization  of 
a))])roxiinatelv  23  sehool  systems  fiom  around  the  Xahoii,  and  in  our 
school  systems  there  are  about  :»  percent  of  all  the  children  attending 
schools  inthci'^ublieschoolsof  this  Nation. 
There  is  not  a  city  system  involved  in  the  <rr0up  at^tlie  same  time. 
Over  the  years,  we,  as  suneriiitendonts  in  rafhar  school  syste^n.^^, 
hav(x  really  naid  very  little  attention  to  Federal  lejrislation,  sir.  We 
are  the  peonlo  \Yho  are  reiiuireil  to  provide  and  do  our  l)est  to  educate 
young  people. 

(ior)7) 
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AVe  feel,  sir,  that  we  uuuUl  like  to,  thiii  moriu;ig,  bring  to  your 
uttention  aoiueof  the  opcratiii^^.problcnio  tltat  the  school  bjbteius  Imc 
in  trying  to  'pruvido  education  for  the  }oaii<^  people  in  this  countrj. 

Dr.  FI03  dllall  uho  Is  the  prcbident-elect  of  the  organization,  is  hero 
bebide  me,  and  ho^  w  ill  Uitike  a  bUiiiiuar^  btateiueiit  which  will  cover  the 
work  of  some  20-oiUl  people  wlio  came  together  from  most  of  thcbo 
school  fe\oteiiiS.aiul  s[Amt  2  da}b  puttliig  together  f)ositIon  [japers.  Using 
the  drart  legislation  which  }oa  ha\e  ab  a  basii>  for  doing  the  position 
,    papers.*'  \  '    ^    .        ^  . 

Br.  Hall.  !Mr.  ChainnaiL  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  bring 
^before  the  Ele;iicntar\,  Sccondarj,  and  Vocational  Education  Sub- 
co]i4iiiltteo  the  \iews  of  the  National  Federation  of  Urban-Suburban 
Si  liuol  Diotiicts  on  the  legiblatlon  now  andei  deliberation  which  does 
deal  with  the  voeatioiial  education  in  America. 

The  federation  is  much  a\\are  of  the  importance  of  \ocational  cda- 
cation  ao  a  part  of  the  total  educational  program  reipiired  to  prepaic 
our  youiig  people  for  post  high  school  experiences. 

We  arc  very  nnich  aware  of  the  faith  and  trust  J^hat  parents  must 

•  ^etib»arily  place  with  educatoi'b  insofar  ac>  the  future  of  their  chiklreii^ 

♦  is  concerned.  We  aie  awaie  of  the  weight  of  rebpon.^Ibllity  we  carry,  tuL 
{  do  everything  pub?,ibh^  to  ecjuip  these  chlldien  in  bucli  a  fashion  that 

Z  successful  experiences  in  then'  future  may  be ^iarant(\ed. 

For  this  i^iison  then,  uc  are  grateful  to  the  CongreSb,  and  particu- 
laily  the  membei*i>  of  this  r»ubconiniittee  and  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  support  given  to  vpcational  education.  ^ 
^  Vot-ationaT  education  programs  lia\e  been  rapidly  expanding 
thruuj^hout  the  country.. Increased  funding  has  made  it  p^jjsible  to 
tirilor  these  progrhnts  moie  precise!}  to  individual  and  community 
need?. 

It  Is  estlipated  that  2,0  to  30  percent  of  the  becundary  school  .students 
today. in  America  are  enrolled  In  vocational  educatiun  programs.  Not 
many  years  ago,  the  figuic  wa^  only  about  5  percent,  anil  tooiUiany  of 
oui  .students  at  tliat  tiuic  were  leav  Ing school  with  no  employable  skill. 

We  think  it  qiute  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  enrollment  In 
vocational  education  program.-,  is  on  the  increase,  while  the  overall 
public  school  enrollment  is  on  the  decrease. 

SludwUtb  bhouhl  be  educated  for  woik  the  fust  time  around  the  cdu- 
catloiful  ^ycle,  rather  than  after  compleUng  12  }ears  of  .school  or,  even 
rtor^c.  i^ifter  dropping  oni  of  m  liool  prior  to  completing  12  years. 

Slatistics  from  the  Federatioii  member  schools  Indicate  that  IS  to 
20  peiceiit  of  .stiulents  who  enter  the  ninth  graile  do  not  finish  high  * 
srhuol.  SoUiC  leave  school  hecaubi*  of  economic  hardship.  These  are 
btudiuto  who  nuu^t  Hud  ua\^  to  help  support  themselves  or  their  fam- 
ilies early  indife. 

While  efforts  have  been  nmile  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  dropouts. 
It  I.s  ilear  that  theM'  eflort.s  mubt'be  Increased.  For  many  y^oungsters, 
vocational  educatioii  work-stud} .progumib  and  cooperative  wor|if-e.\- 
perleiue  [upgiauib  are  the  ans\\er.  Fumling  of  these  programs  nuist 
im  iva.M'  as  educators  at^ceu  rate  their  eflorls  to  provide  these  students 
WMth  a  name  and/oi-  a  rcasoi\  to  stay  in  school. 

The  job  of  our  school  is' to  fully  prepare  every  stmlent  for  post- 
high  ^choulxxpei  leuces.  Each  student  must  have,  upon  graduation,  an 
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ciuplovable  ^Vi\\\  or  .Millkk-iit  biulvgruiuul  and  knowledge^  in  .^>i?cific 
iuvas  to  iiiovo  directly  uito  advanced  programs  of  btiidy. 

Tins  will  reiiiurc  luucli  closer  Jiurmuny  bet^\ceu  public  education 
and  tiie  conuiiercial  suttur,  between  tho  scLooL,  business,  and  industry. 

What  is  bciiig  done  by  students  on  the  job  niu&t  be  more  closely  tied 
to  what  is  beini;  done  bv  students  in  the  rlassroonu 

Innovati\e  fccHiiuiues  iMid  appioache^  nuiM  bo  developed  to  provide 
the  prehlgh  sdiool  btudent  \uth  a  thana*  to.aequlie  work  experiences. 
Lcgi:5latiou  e.xuiiipting  fettident^  in  certahi  programs  from  labor  laAvs 
eoiijperninc:  tlie  minimum  age  may  be  one  answer. 

A  way  nnit^t  be  found  to  pnjwlucc  increa.-ed  communication  between 
coUejjes!  uni\  eibltics,  juiiiur  collegcbj  trade  schools,  and  other  agencies, 
and  uic  local  school  svsteni.  ,    ,    i  x. 

]Slachincr\  mu^t  be  utetabllbhed  v  hich  guarantees  local  sdiool  system 
input  av^  higlur  education  prugiaius  are  planned,  de\cIoped,  funded 
and  Implejuented  to  a^Mirc  that  they  are  pertinent  and  are  designed 
to  eiToctiNulv  interface  with  program^  at  the  local  school  system  level. 

There  lb/Mr.  CKairman,  a  strong  feeling  among  many  school  sys- 
tems that  a  Fedi'i  al  mitndated  articulation  is  necessary. 

IinproNed  cuinniunicatloiiand  interaction  with  business  and  industry 

i.s  needed.  ,       i  i      i  i 

A  ronimunltswide  effort  to  assist  young  people  and  the  schools  m 

which  thev  arc  ciiiullcd  to  ilnd  a  means  of  leainiiig  employable  skills 

is  required.  .  , 

Tho  incroabe  In  nmnbet  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education 

proijrain^  ha.>  sprudiiced  a  need  for  even  more  work-cxperienge  outlets. 

Tax  ciedit.N  and  other  goNcrnment  initiated  hidiicements  could  prove 

(•\trem(d\  effeeu\  e  in  stimulating  expanded  hiiingof  students  enrolled 

in  vocational  education  programs. 

,  Statist  u*.*:  fiuui  federatluii  member  school  systems  show  tliat  coop- 
^^M-ati\e  work-e\porience  programs  are  the  single  most  successful  wort 
of  \ocational  education,  l^rom  75  to  90  percent  of  cooperative  work- 
oxporience  pio«rrum  giaduatco  are  successfully  placed,  many  of  them 
lutaluing  the  pusltloiib  they  held  while  In  the  program,  but  at  a  higher 
pa  v  rate,  after  leaving  school. 

Another  area  which  must  be  I'xamined  is  that  of  tbe  counseling  role 
as  it  relatcb  to  vocational  education.  How  to  cfTectiNcly  coordinate, 
fund,  (uid  operationally  lelate  the  <'Ounscling  function  to  the  program 
which  prowde.s  training  in  employable  ^kllls  I^  an  area  demanding 
immediate  evaluation.         ^  .       i-  i 

Career  edueati(ni  is  a  concept  of  oontiniu  d  counseling  about  the  . 
world  oN\oik.  from  the  \ci)  earliest  school  },cttrs  to  the  days  before 
liigli  «;cho61  graduation. 

Efforts  to  ci\stalll/e  this  concept  and  how  it  must  he  used  as  a  part 
of  the-'total  Icuinlng  I'Xpeilencc  of  our  stnd^'uts  niust  bo  doubled. 

In  doslnjr.  I  n\  ould  like  to  emphasize  the  very  strong  feeling  of  tho 
Xaitional  Federation  of  rrbaii-Suhurban  School  Districts  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  >ccHmda^v  school  students  in  this  Xation  should  be  enrolled 
in  yooational  education. 

When  we  have  enrolled  that  percentage  and  provided-. — 

Chairman  rKiacixs.  What  percentage  did  you  say?  Fifty,  did  you 
say?  ' 
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Dr.  Hall.  Si.\t\.  Wlu»u  wc  lia\o  enrullcJ  that  percentage  and  pro- 
\idcd  elFecthe  piogiaiiu^  tor  that  large  group  of  btudeiits,  we  will 
thtn  bo  Mitliiii  reaching  dls^taiAccof  oui  goal  to  pro\ido  full  prepaia- 
tiun  for  x^osthlgh-ethool  experiences  to  all  of  oiir  atudeutb,  and  not  juat 
to  thosa  going  on  to  instit\itions  of  higher  learning, 
' .  ^Ve  are  grateful,  ab  noted  at  the  outset,  fur  \our  support,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  f<jr  the  support  of  this  Congresb  in  tliat  effort. 

Thanlv  you. 

Chairniun  Pekkins.  Thank  you  for  a  \ery  ImportrvUt  statenient. 
^  Now,  Dr.  Willis,  }( ii  tuld  me  that  Dr.  Edward  Anderbon,  superin- 
tAiulont  of  Anne  Arundeh  Vas  the  first  M'itness.  o 

Dr.  A2si;>.iL*>u-N.  I  am  luh\ard  Andprbun,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md..  .-.ir.  ^tr,  (^hairinan,  we  ha\c  prepared 
five  short  pobitiou  pupei^,  and  let  ine  eovCr  th(;^e  toj>ics.  We  have 
^i-epared  one  ^^hich  hab  to  do  with  the  Slate  plans  for  vocational 
education,  .  ^ 

Chairman  PkrIvTxs,  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record,  all  the  position  papei-s.  ^ 

[The  documents  referred  to  follow :] 

VocATioNAi.  Kducatiox  Adj^'isouy  Cou^•cI^s 

^Ve  approve  the  proM  nt  fCuUloUnej)  fur  the  compo.sition  of  .state  cuuncU  meinlier- 
sliip.  Thu.se  giiMtliiit'>  proUile  tkxibiUty  aiuuug  the  ^>tates  tu  mciit  thmt  Aiidi\nil- 
Ual  (lifforencos.  , 

The  importance  of  local  profrrani  evaluation  a  Mibjuct  uhlch  .should  ho  of 
great  concern  to  the  state  aihisor.v  c'ouucil>.  AVe>  recommend  state  adviswrj 
councils  be  r(>»i*<mj<ible^for  niiiintauang  intcrcoinmuiiicatlon  with  louil  councils 
and  boards  of  education. 

.  TliQ  State  Board  b  the  legal  education  authorit.v  in  each  state.  Tho  advi.Miry 
cotmcU's  annual  evaluation  report  .should  therefurc  be  ^ab^uitled  aimultuiiiM/iihly 
Ui  t|ie  Committee  on  Education  and  Labur  uf  the  IIoum'.  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  AVelfare  of  the  Kenato.  and  state  boanls  of  education.  ' 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  cxcocMling  $150,000,00  tor  ^tate  adW.sor.v  coua- 
tUs  because  the  proposed  niaximum  will  he  lni»uflicient  for  i,{aft  and  other 
penses,  especially  in  the  larger  states. 

.Wo  strongly  recommend  funding  suppOit  for  the  utili/.ation  of  all  comniunitj 
resources,  i.e.,  facilities,  equipment,  and  people  with  career  and  trclmital  tn- 
pertise.  We  suggest  the  coiisidevatitm  of  tax' relief  for  hu.Nine.s.sch  and  inda.stnv.s 
which  iiuur. additional  cost.>  in  provi(ling,\ocationat  and  career  e.xpcncuce.s  and  ^ 
J  opportunities  for  students. 

^  Many  advi.>iOry  Council  members  understand  thdr  re.spon>ibiiitu*s  to  incUido 
evaluation  of  technical  and  procedural  opoiations  ubii-h  *»ftt»n  requiro  nian> 
.Toars  of  staff  training  and  experience.  We  lidic^e  a  definition  of  adM.sorj  couiu  il 
n^lo.s  should  bo  included  in  the  reirulatiorfs.  Xuch  a  di*nnitli»n  sbi>uld  direct  it»u!i- 
cils  to  recomniond  broad  goals  and  ol^jectivcs.  e.g.,  that  all  students  will  l>e  givwi 
an  opportunity  to  ac(pnre  a  salable  skill. 

POSTSF.CON'DARY  VOCAXIONAI*  EDUCATION 

Xt  ono  time  vocational  (Education  in  the  United  States  pro^id(•d  very  meager 
offerings  to  moot  the  needs  of  the  agrarian  soc  iety.  Foilo\^ing  World  War  11  and 
the  change  of  empha.'^is  to  a  more  technical-industry  oriented  way  of  life,  tlio 
Vocational  Kdu cation  Act  of  1003  ^\a.^  passed  to  moot  the  new  cbajlenge  for 
Ainerica'n  education.  A  Be^v  day  was  Um\  at  thi.s  ptiint  Jn  nmklng  pn>\iyion.  after 
the  fact,  Cor  expanded  voi  atlonal  education.  With  the  10C8  Amendinent.s.  funding 
opnbled  the  upgrading  of  existing  r^rograms  and  iniplemeatatlons  of  now  pro- 
*,irftms.  This  acceleration  needs  to  conthuie. 

Presently,  approximately  'iO%  of  the  graduating  liigh  school  .«:onlors  are  ac- 
repted  and  at  least  enter  higher  education.  Tin*  remaining  00%,  of  the  graduates, 
phis  thq  20%  of  all  .student?*  i^Jio.drop  oat  of  .sclu*ol  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
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grarfub,  fleed  at  leafet  unu  c^alablv  >kM.  The  mot>t  (iftitiL-ut  auJ  uconomleal  way  to 
helii  sUuleuU  atiiuifii  aucU  aiwilU  ii>  1.^  i^ruMiliiig  rduvant  uppurtuuitlcs  through 
vuuitiuual  L-Uuuiuuu  at  the  at-Louaarj  OJUerwiau,  nwji>  atuUtnts  will  not 

liavo  the  re&ouftua  ur  nutiativo  fur  furtiiur  triiiuhii;  when  they  betume  adults 

Fii-bt  priority  neuilb  to  be  gi\eu  to  funding  fur  vocational  educatiun  at  the  , 
.>ecuiidar^  ie\el.  Funding  fur  aocundur}  i^rugrums  islMiUld  iut^he  dilated  by  uther 
I>rugrani&  waWh  are  nut  as  elfideut  and  are  mure  eui>tl5  at  the  adult  level.  Eco- 
iiumicallj,  it  rtuulU  be  in  the  beat  iutere^jt  uf  all  to  iiicreat>e  funding  fOr  \utatioual 
uducatiuu  at  the  ^etundaii  lev  el.  At  the  ounie  time,  funding  fur  adult  programs 
for  training4rtd  re-trainiug  needs  to  bo  continued. 

In  unler  to  prevent  dupiiuUion  uf  prugraais  and  borvicea^aa  Well  aij over-train- 
ing ur  under-tiairiiUi;  lur  ^^arre^it  aiid  eaierging  jub  o^ipuauniticb,  one  .^tUte  agency 
sliuuld  articulate  and  eoT^rdinaie  vueatiunal  educatiuu  between  the  variuus 
ageneii^^an  eacli  *tate.  At  the  toume  Uiue,  optimum  u^e  ahuuld  be  made  of  exiatin^ 
facilities  and  equipment 

Local  bthool  *.v.>tetus  shiuiUl  he  provided  with  the  oppurtunity  ^u  cuntract  serv- 
ices frunr  bigher  edueatiuii,  iudu^irj,  bu>inf>c>  and  oiher  related  agencic-j  tu  up- 
-grade teaching  £.kiiU,  inipleuiciit  new  i*iugrani£>  and  aaoiot  in  providing  services 
to  students.      •   *  *  ^ 

fc;tudenti>  enrolled  in-  recugnized  beeondarj  \  ucatioaal  pruginnis  ahuuld  be  cx 
empt  fruui  t)»e  age  liuut  reyuireiuent^^bf  the  labur  law,  if  the  students  indicate 
Vpiuper  maturity  as  determined  by  the  teacher  rei5poii?>ible  foe  this  phase  of  the 
btudenls  work.  "Xhe  teachers  lecumniendatiua  .shuuld  be  ci'ordinated  with  the 
pnispcctise  emplujer  and  re-evaUuited  by  butli  teacher  and  euiployer  after  the 
wurking  e-\i»erience  haj*  begun.  Supervi:>ed  student  emplu^ment  should  include 
part-tune  Wurk  during  the  regular  sthuul  >ear  and  full  time  work  during  nun 
school  months. 

Tin:  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Educatio.n 

Tliere  is  a  need  tu  de\  elup  a  nn>re  elRcient  working  relationship  between  state,*" 
lueaL  and- federal  agencies  planning,  funding,  and  adminiiitering  vocatiunal  edu 
catuui  prugram.s.  A  way  nui&t  be  fuund  to  eliminate  thuse  aspects  uf  federal  inter 
aetion  whiel^.^erve  to  reduce  pn'grnni  effectivenebi*  and  divert  dullars  frum  learn- 
ing activities  to  aniillary  iictiv  itlct*.  i.e..  duplicative  date*  cullecthai.  rei)urt  prepa- 
ratiun.  munituring  and  ev  aluatiun,  and  uther  administrative  functiuns  reipiired  b> 
Xoderal  Interaction. 

The  solutiun  to  the  problem  of  increasing  leadership  in  vocational  educa- 
tion IS  nut  expanding  the  federal  adlmnibtrative  role,  unle.vs  the  enlargement  <'f 
feilernl  re«ponj>ibilitie.s  and  function**  gunranteea  mure  efllclent,  ratlier  than  mure 
^complex*  feiloral-statc^local  Interactions. 

unr  bah^ic  belief  is  that  leadership)  cannot  be  mantlated  by  legiMation.  Rather, 
it  ^nu.^t  Ik.'  encouraged  and  .-.uppurttnl  tlituugh  increased  funding  and  enabling 
legislation.  This,  ^^i^  ^liol,  ih  the  clear  iatjent  of  the  Congress  at  this  time. 

KHLATIONSHir  OK  THK  rKDERAT.  GOVEU^MENT. 

There  Is  a  need  to  receive  guidance,  but  npt.Ilireclion,  from  the  federal  lt»vel 
in  tiie  planning  and  administering  of  vocational  education  prograin.s.  AVe  reconi- 
meml  the  avouinnce  of  h-j,'islati\e  language  which  could  offer  area.s  for  future^ 
ctinfhet.  depmllng  upon  uullvldual  and  agency  interpretation  of  what  is  iy- 
temled  by  the  Congre-s.^.^Tlie  language  of.  an\  U-si.slation  dealing  with  these 
proKraais  and  e.^tabli*>hinK  fedt»ral  rei^ponsibiUties  in  these  areas  .shouhl  be 
ver.s  clear  with  regard  to  the  fuaction  and  relationship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
meat,  its  agencies  or  personnel,  and  state  and  local  agencies  receiving  federal 
Amds.  i!liK»edu-all.\.  the  language  ^should  guarantet^  I  hat  standards,  procedure.-*, 
criteria  ami  other  Inputs  from  the  federal  level  contain  suflicient  flexibility 
ami  latitude  to  n»ake  eoitain  that  Iwader.shii)  in.  and  control  of.  vocational  edu- 
eatJon  remains  at  liu*  state  and  local  level,  rather  than  being  tran.sferred  to  the 
federal  level  bj;  the  hheer  Weigid  uf  federal  requircnients  attached  to  fun^llng. 

I.KA  INVOIA'EMENT  IN'  STATE  PLAN  DEVELOPMENT 

* 

There  is,  a  need,  in  term^^^^f  more  efllclent  and  more  effective  local  operatloni?, 
for  a  much  hlcrher  degree  of  Involvement  by  the  lotal  education  authority  in 
tho  fleslgn  and  develnjnnent  i»f  vocational  educatiun  programs  and  the  State 
Plan  for  sueh  i)rograms.  Future  legi>>latlun  should  manda^te  such  lucal  involve- 
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*  * 

o 

cunsiiUed-iii  tliip  drafting  i)tX\\^^  State  Plan. 

*  rUBUO  TIL^VUI^•G  REQUIRKMENT  '         ,  * 

o    *  *  ^ 

llili  matter  at  hafid  is  U)  create  mure  Ualle^^lnl)  in  \ocational  education. 
There  ib  general  agreement  that  effeeli\e  Uailer^hip  mubt  include  input  frum 
the  ioeal  le\ei,  wltere  the  needs  are.  At'e  reeugni*.e  a  continuing  nt-ed  tu  encu.ir- 
uge  eouimunili  4in\ul\eim'nt.  Therefoie,  the  pru>eiii  nniuicenient  for  publiL 
iiearings  on,  and  public  aCaHahiiity  of,  the  .Si,ue  Tma  and  Attendant  material 
.sliould  cuntjnire*tu  he  part  Ute  law.  L.ingiiage  uf  pru{>ui.ed  legialatiun  climi- 
natcij  thi^  requirement.  ^     *  ** 

Funding  or  Vocatio:7al  Education  Puogbams 

Exfwnined  herein  are  specilix:  areas  uf  iiiiiaar^  toiiccf/t^  reganllng  funJing  uf 
vocational  education  prog  rami?. 

«»  ♦  .  * 

,     *  I>i:OGR\AI  FU7?ni5G  riUORlTIKS 

•      y  * 

In  terms  of  program  funding  h^  priority,  we  .^trongl^  recommend  that.  ^ 
J.  Primary  emiilia^i.>  le  placed  un  the  maintenance  un  baf>ic  vucuti^ual  educa 
tion  prograinjJ  at  tho  secondary  Jevel. 

'4;he  107o  and  iriV©  &et-a^hles  fpr  program.s  fi)r  the  liamlicapped  and  dhv 
adVantaged  be  cuniiiiued  with  a  different  Utjage  uf  funds  for  di&ad\ nntaged 
^programs.     *     ,       ^         '  ' 

Funding  for  cooperative  \\orl\-txperlence  progranis  be  expanded. 
4.  The  cui^n^era ti \ I'  wurlv  e\i>erience  approach,  including  clu^e  hupervi.siun  and 
tie-in  tu  the  instruct Uuial  program,  j^e  incorpurated  .ntu  the  wurlv/btuUj  prugrani. 

o,  Pu~Ntjjecund.'ir.\  prugiaiuft  he  funded acourding  tu  need  at?  Jchned  In  the  Siate 
Plan,  ratlTer  than  by  specific  sct-asides. 
0.  Other  related  areas  receive  specific  categorical  funding. 
«•  , 

PART-B  i'XJNUS 

Part  B  fund  (VEA  10C8>  represent  the  bacVbune  of  vocational  education  in 
puhiic  schuula  tlirui\j;huut  the  nation.  The^e  fund.N  need  to  he  increased.  Tluy 
.nIiouW  be  n.*>ed  to  nuiAntaln,  impru\e  ^n.d  extend  cxUting  \ueational  educatlun 
programs  nnd  to  develop  neu  vocatii»nal  oduc.ilion  progiams  in  secondary 
^ctuiulb.  Prlnniry  funding*  eiaphaaia  i^Uo»ild  be  placed  upun  the  maintenance  of 
basic  programs.  *  ■> 

The  cnrrent  level  of  enrollment  in  \ocatioi  d  programs  is  2O-309<?  of  the 
secundarj  student  pupylatiun.  ^lany  bchuul  &jateiu  *epre.^eritcd  ha\e  bet  a  mini- 
muui  gual  uf  pru\lillng  vucaiional  education  for  t50*Jo  f  the  i>ceondary  btadent 
population  witidn  ti^e  next  five  year.'^.  M'itli  the  dimunitio.'  of  Part  B  (VEA) 
fundifig,  the  lucal  effort,  which  cnrrently  a\eraKkb  '^^j  of  state  and  local  money 
for  each  federal  dul^ac  (with  ad  much  os  $10  of  btate  anil  lucal  effort  in  .suuie 
Matesj,  would  never  he  sufilcientlj  high  to  maintain  existing  prograioN,  even 
withont  adding  any  new  progiams. 

*n.v-Ni)icAm:D  a>M)  pisadvantagko  'Phograms 

*  .  fl 

We  rrcommeml,  tlie  continuation  of  the  10',<  gVant  for  handicapiK>d  pruKrams. 
Sini'e  vucationaf  edu.iatiou  could  cunceivahl.s  aef\e  a  .student  population  of 
more  tlian  JftOe  who  ipialify  aa  diaad\antaged,  we  reconuueud  thxf  cuntinuatiim 
of  tlie  15Vo  gmnt  fur  di.^adsantaged  prugram.s,  with  llilb  ntomy  being  u«ed  to 
augment  ungoing  regular  pfogrniaH  wliltli  bOppurt  thuse  students  wliu  ha\e 
been  identified  as  needing  {Special  as^i^l stance. 

Funding  for  special  programs  for  the.  dihadvantaged  .should  be  continued 
with  funds  simdar  to  those  identified  in  Section  102b  ( VKA  lOGS). 

PAHT-O  FUNDS 
♦  ^ 

The  .single  most  .succe.ssf^d  effurt  of  vucatlunal  education  lihs  rusultcd  from 
Part  G-based  vocatlojial  education  in  connection  with  cooperative  work- 
expercnee  programs  for  youth.  Successful  pliiccntent  and  job  retention  .st.i.tl.'^tlc.^ 
bupr)t)rt  tlii.s  statement  in  esery  bchuol  aybteiu  leprcacnted  by  the  National  Fed- 
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umtiuii  vt  Urbaii-Snij urban  .^tbool  DL>trioi.s.  Suhurbau  .-^.liwwl  ilistrieN  ri^inirr'a 
cuiUiaucd  emplo.Miioiit  rate* of  To  tu  OOVo  ut '-'^^^^^  ^•^^i^ «  woiK-cxiR  riciia'  grad- 
uates. We  rtcuihinoad  oxijnh>loii  uf  Uio^^uriiculuia-^a.sul  o^uiiurjiti\f  uork- 
uNiM'rience  pruijrniub  and  thu  pru\i.>iua  vt  tax  ^.iliUt 'iii*.tiitl»i.*  to  tuoiJiTUtiiig 
businesises.    '  •        .  '  * 

PAUT-n  FUNDS    (WOUK/STVDV  PKOGIIAMS) 

The  %\ork/fttml.v  proijram  U*i?i"t  U>Jin.-,  nt>t*l>ieu  >um\->fah  :Jlaa,\  .^ohool 
sy.stfiiis  hn\.e  nut  piirtioipattil  in  \\urk/,stu<l>  pruguiin.s  fur  thift  nijiMai. 
*  TUeye  is  n  nvvil  to  re-e.\amuie  tlu»  cuncoiit  ot  v\orK/ .>taJ,.  imjiiiani.>  fur  ^uca- 

.tionnl  .stuiic-nt^  lu  ius^mi  that  .suulonr-s  n'ochi^^a  thuruiif;h  uik'atatii>n  lu  the 
world  uf  ^urk  and  cuuiK-iatiVe  ftuV*»^"i*»i^'»i  ^f  the  v\urk  cAi'trk^io  b>  tho  »>chuul 
ami  the  eny)! oyer.  ]  ^ 

^  Thf  \>ork/stnd.v  programs  diave  kQ\A  vc  r.\  few  .\outh>  in  si^lund  and  lia\e 
pru\ulvU  btudcntft  witii  1  mated  nieanmgful  tNpeiiena.'^i/ii  the  joli,  cjlati.>tlcs 
from  school  sy»stenis  show.  '  <^  • 

('uoi>eraMve  \\urk-e.\f>ei n-nte  proi;ra!a>,  Iujvm wr— tLo>e  in  whiih  ,\<umg  pooiJ^ 
huid  furrlciiluai-related  job^  uiuler  ftUpirvi.>iuii  nt  WntJuv^  anil  elnpluyor^— 
have  been  exU'enu'l.v  ^llcoe.•,^fu^.  Tliere  is  a  neul  to  invl^^o.ate  tbu  work- .-^tudy' 
etturt  wdii  tliu  u>u|K'raii\e  work  eAperie^iCv  upproa>:h,  to  iityure  niennihgful 
h'arniiij;  e.\perionee>»  as  v\eU  as  ^^llnpK>  i inpU'.v  nieni,  for  Xiartitipants.  Tax  inoen- 
ti\eM  aial/*^r  oilier  induceaienift  >iioidd  be  ciai.^ideied  Tor  cooperating  bUiiiiebbCS 
ami  induf  triesr  _  * 

»  ^  POSTSF.COVDAKY  rnOGUAMS  '  ^  - 

l*roperb  supported  basie  vocatioaal  education  pio^jrams  at  the  secondary 
h?vel  wiU- ndiuuitxe  ihe-  need  lor  i>oiaii^kinds  o£..po>lso<.oudar^  pn)grams.  For 
tiii^  reaispn,  we  gef?erall>  opi»ose  a  specilic  sit-aside  and  velieuii  nti.\,  oi^posc  an 
uierease  In  the  existing  set-iiside  for  adult  nnd  post.^econdary  prograUiS, 

We  reeognize  a  eon  tinning  need  for  training  la  nev\  and  eniergine:  ocenpations. 
The  funds  neees>arjf  to  actontplisli  iKistKe^ondar^  programs  should  be  allotted 
aceordi ng  to  need  as  detinod  in  the  State  Plan, 

Based 'on  eurreift  deJitaiul^,  enrolbnent  in  seojudary  ^ocati<;nal^Pl'^igram.s  is 
SIX  ume.s  greater  than  i^o.-^t.^eoondarj  enrolUnent.  Sinee  appn*x'inuitel>  tiO  70% 
of  ttie  poimlation  tenninate«  education  at  the  secondary  level,  the  need  for 
empl«>ymont  skills  looms  evin  larger  and  more  impeiative  at  this  levok  Money 
Iire:>eutly  e.Xijended  for  ijtippleiuental  bandaid  prugramh,  such  a.s  CETA.^  far 
exeeeds'the  eo.>t  i«f  voeatloiul  education  in  public  scUovjIs  en  a  lierotiKhnt  ba.ts. 
Ihe  successful  experu'nee  of  vocational  tHlucatiou  fi»r  mondary  .school  stn- 
dont8— even  in  \h'w  of  the  limited  dollars  sijent -ja.>tifies  the  rationale  for 
iu'Toasod  funding  for  .secondary  programs. 

OTHER  AUEAfl 

(hhor  eategorical  funding  area.s  should  include  consumer  and  home  making 
programs  tTarl  F);  industrial  arts  (Tart  F),  research  (Part  C).  curriculum 
df\ehipment  U'art  Ik  leadership  and  personnel  di  vejopment  (KPJ>Ah  inno\a- 
Uve  pro;;rams  tPart  program  service.^,  diuui^ol ration  programs  and  job 
plaeeniont  eounseli  ng. 

nisTRinuTiox  ov-  i-rx-ns 

In  tomf<  of  tlie  distriliution  of  \orational  odumtlon  fnnd.^.  mo  vi*<  mnirnd: 
- 1.  (Mmnnelim;  nil  sueh  fedi  ml  funds  through  a  single  state  agenc.v. " 
^,  Streamlining  adndni:»tiiUlon, 

iJ.  Im-Mrpuiatmg  a  Unal  need  faetor  int*)  eaeh  Mate.s  di^t^lmti^>^l  formula. 

•       SINOU:  STvVTK  AUKNCY 

There  is  a  need  to  channel  fnndj;  th'rongh  a  .single  5tatc  agej^iy.  There  Is  gfu- 
oral  atrreement  tJiat  all  federal  mtadis  <N»ndng  iiito  a  folate  f.jr  use  in  vocational. 
<Hn-upntit»n-il  and  maniH»wer  trainiuii  prograin.s,  at  both  thi'  MHOudaO  and  jiost- 
seeryidnry  levels,  should  be  ehanneled  thri^aigh  a  single  ageni.v  of  tlu-  Stati*  Hoard 
uf  Kdueatton  to  be  administered  an  tirdint;  to  the  Stat*'  IMan.  This  admini.strative 
ageney  should  be  the  Vorational  Dhlslon  of  the  Slate  Hoard  <if  IMucation.  Con», 
trul  of  distribution  >honhl  effn  livel.\  prevetit  or  eliminate  dnplha'thjn  of  effort 
nnd  iniidniize  eianpetltioii  betv\i^i.n  the  publii'  and  prlvati  setttih-i  for  tlie  .'^ame 
dollar  for  the  same  .^Jfudent. 
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AUMINlSniATIOX  •  . 

Tlu'fc  i.s^iiml  to  .NtrcamliUf  ailiuuiis>trati<>i»..A<]iuiiii.strati\  o  co^ts  at  the  .state 
tiojiia  Aiul  iMal  Wwl  liUi^-  lM"cuittr<»lIetl.  Thenfiux-,  we  siiggt-^t  the  .sotting/>f  a 
limitutuiit  uiK>ii  tlif  i>tn<.viita,4;i-  of  finK  nil  TtTiuU  \\liul4  iua.\  i>c  iii>lhI  tur  thhxaitc 
j»o>f  uiul  .1  atluliHtictit  liiat  Miclt  fuaUb  l>c  iuaUlied  011  a  50-00  babis  with  State  ' 
fuiuls.,  •  , 

.     «  loVat.  NKKnS  VK.  DisTunjuytoN 

f  •  M 

Kqmtuhl^*  di.^trlhuUna  \d  faml.^  at  the  .slate  Itsil  a»u.^t  rnugiilze  local  ni-cd-s.^ 
Wo  .Nu^;:t'>t  Uiv  iiicHinHiriilioa»\>C  i*mi/h«M/  viu^u^h'tal  hcihLs  iato  vatli  stntu'S 
Ui.stnlmtiou  foriaulu.  Thi- iiiidtl  factur  .slaaiUl  tiikc  int<>  c^^a.^uU^ratioii  thc-^>llo\v- 
•Ing  .  MuUuit  iH»iaiiaUuii  aiul  tiiarat.U'i  i.-»tic.s  the  imnihur  aad  Kindb  of  juh  ui>i»or 
tuiiitk».>  a\ali<iT9k^  uaL'iitplo^  laeiit  .stati.Ntics,  «inil  .si;tio-ccononilc  iiulex. 

Dr.  Am)Ku.so>.  Another  one  on  the  Nocatioual  nluaitiou  ail\ij><)ry 
councils;  caVuer  utlacatiun--  uail  Inti)  i\'U)rd  hy  Gonzales;  tlio 
postsecoiulaiy  uihicatiun;  aiul  fumlinjj  i\>r  vocatiuiial  education 
programs.*  » 

l'belie\e,  sin  Jrum  Dr.  IlalV^^stutemunt  that  we  as  superiiitcnilcnts 
are  trenicnduUM}  uuiKOvnud  about  tho  duvctuni  ol  \i)uitional  cduca-. 
tion  in  this  Xatiun,  and  I  tldnk  that  I  would  like  to  reeiuphasi/c,  sir, 
tliat  at  lfa.st  00  pi'iccnt  uf  all  the  students  attending  our  scltuols'nced 
to  bo  in  worlc-oiioAtcd  pix)t;nims. 

Clijtirman  ^rr.uKiNS.  Arc  you  lalkiTig  about  flow,  Dr.  Anderson, 
students  that  lea\c  ^econdar/.schuolh  before  tlicy  go  jj^ta  college  or 
ti-ehuical  training  in  eojlcgc  that  GO  i>ercent  ;?hould  bo  vocutiou.il 
orienJecTfor  jobs?        ^  •  ,  .  * 

Dr,  Axnr.KsoN.  Mr.  Chalfnian.  ni)))i'oxnua(oly  10  percent  of  tho 
.studints  wlio  graduate  fmni  otn*  .schools  are  eiiuipped  to  go  011  to  Mane 
tyj^e  oE  higher  ^dncatlon.  Approxiuiatejy  00  percent  nv^  not. 

This  means  that  eacli  year  tho  school  Mbtmis  in  tliiis  Nation  put  00^ 
peiTcnt  of  tlieir  gradinitcs  out  who  are  looking  for  and  should  ha\c 
eiuplovnient,  sir,  and  T  would  ha\e-to  >i\\  to  you,  sir,  that  we  have 
ue\c'r  been  able,  to  do  thU  job  suuessfulh  ant]  wi*  ha\e  reached  the, 
tinu  when  ue  do  not  l)iilieM'  we  c^in  continue  to  operate  tlio  public 
schools  in  tins  conntrv  in  theVay  weluivein  the,])ast. 

Cimirnian-  rKUiviNJs.  Beean?e  it  is  a  wabt<^  of  manpower  and,  fnr- 
thonuorc,  the  students  who  IcaNC  high  school  ju^^t  do  not  get  \vortli- 
w  Kilo  employnient  even  tJioui^h  they  may  go  on  to  colMge. 

Dr.  AxDKHsox.  Thi>  i.s  correct,  sir.  Tn  our  of  tlie  position  papoi*s 
lid  e,  w  (^w  ill'  Uildre.^s  uui.Md\  es,  hir,  to  the  question  of  work  fitudy,  Wo 
lui^o  In  our  .school  .-^\stcnls  ttulay  a  nuiuber  of  programs  in  wliich 
ti\c  hludint  is  in  an  orirani/ed.  Mipn\ised  work  program  with  busi- 
ness and  Industi^  and  tjip  .seUools.  Tho.s^.'  are  Valhcr  finiited  programs, 
hut  thoM^we  lune  fouful  to  be  sonu'  uf  the  nuj,st  sucoe.^i>ful  program^ 
now  in  operation  in  America. 

IVe  would  like  to,  i>lr.  see  If  we  eould  not  encourage  yon  and  Con- 
gress to  expand  this  wJuiIr  l  oiuept  of  woik  and  .*>tud\ .  This  will  nuan 
that  we  will  nerd  to  in\ol\e  indu>tr3,  the  .school  system  being  able  to 
mIo  only  so  much. 

T^iije.-s  there  a  rihdIon6lil()  between  lho.\*  people,  those  companies 
and  indu^tile>  who  imphn  people,  we  will  ne\er  be  able  to  make  the 
grade,  nifd  this,  I  would  hope,  is  a  very  strong  statement. 

'Wv  would  feel. sir,  that  the  wludcconcipt  of.iai'cer  education  wlilch 
begins  in  tlie^tarlle^st  jeai^  w  itli  }onng  peopk  which  will  relate  what 
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thi'.v  amilolii<i:  in  school  to'w  ui  k  t  an,  tlirou»^h  the  j  cai-s,  ilcvclop  a  yory 
doho  relatloiLslrii)  with  woik.aiul  itiboni  Iiu^k'  that  3uiiic  vvay  coiikl  bo  . 
fuuiul  to  proudo  fur  eiui)lu>iuciit  uppurtiinitlos  Un  youhg  people  at 
no  hxtei-  than.thaage  ot  14:  in  many  cafcCSj.lG  at  the  out-hctj  iu  woiif 
ivlatecl  programs ^vij:h  industry.  '     '  •  i;^ 

Cluurnian  rRUKiNs.  Injiddition  to  jour  pusitloii  papers  would 
y^u  pi*eparc  home  ;&uggebteU  language  tu  go  Into  thc^ict  aud'Uiall  it  to 
uu>  poi"So.nally4  \^  '  ^ 

Dr.  Andeuson-.  Wc  wrll  be  nioi*c  than  pleased  feo  do-so,  sir. 

Chainnan  Pkui&iks*<j\c11  right.  J^£r.  ]\[^^^ 

Mi\  MoTi^.  No  qu^stibns  a|^  this  time,      riuiirman.        ^  - 

Clmirman  Pkukix?.  ^Ir.  Itair?      ^  •     ^  .  . 

^D.H'>U.  Ndqiie^tioii^atMiis  time.  .\  . 

Cluurmanl^nncix.s,  "ioug*^  right  ahead  then.      '*        *  , 

I)r.lVxi)KU.s*jN.  All  right;  i>n .  I  \\oud  jike  to  liavo.  IJt  } dou't  nijnd; 
^Uv  William  Stud}^inS^  ^\^u>      drruotur  uf^NWijitioiuil  edncutioii  in  / 
^^uuvneo  Mission  School  Dibtiiit  iu  SluiNMiec  ]Mii?t>iun,  Kans.,  tb  dis- 
ou%i  tho  State  plan  for  ^ocutiunal  juducatiuu  and  its  important  cjis  . 
rvrlated  to  local  school  svivteni.      .  »     •  '^^ 

Chairman  ^K!UvI^^;  Go  i  iglit ahead.  Identify  jo\irhf]f  for  the  ivcort^^ 
tmd  proceed.  *      ^         v   .     *  .      ,  "        .  *  . 

Mr.  Stuuyn  in.  l  am  Bill  St ud\  \  hi.  T  am^dircctor  of  \ ucut  ional  edu- 
cation fur  ShavMiee  ^fission  PuGlic  Schools.  This  j^^a  po^^ition  paper 
dealing  with  tho  State  plan  ftn-  vocatiuii^l  educatiuu  ^is  u^-f erred  to  iii 
tlio  proposed  legislation. 

^Y^\  fjiel  tbat there  is  a  need  to  de\elop  a  more ellu  lent  working  rcla- 
tioiihldp  bet\\eeii  the  Statv>,  the  hjuil/and  Fideial  agencios  In  the  total 
program  of  vocational  edui*atiun,  and  ^^e  feel  tliat  il  need  ^lUbt  be 
fuuiid  to  oliminato  tho^e  a.^pecta  of  federal  interaction  that  servgto^ 
reduce  tho  effecth  eJieVs  and  di\  ut  dollars  that>  don't  deal  diiTctly  uith 
Student  activities.      ,      .  ^  •  ^ 

Tho  solution  to  tho  problem  of  Jncrea^ing  Icadci^shipdn  vot:ational 
edjieation  is  nut  b}  expanding  theFedcial  adiulni.-^^ative  role,  unless 
'  .sueh  e.xp^m.siun  ^^  ould  in  fact  guarantee  better,  inure  cflieient  i)rpgraui»s, 
rather  than  mure  eouiple.v  Intel aetluirS  bet^^lu^  the  Fedtial,  Statc.,and 
lo<^al  agencies.     ,  .  ^  .  / 

Wo  also  believo  that  leadership  cannot  be  inandiitod  by  legislation. 
Tt  must  bo**encouraged  and,  tu  ilo  this,  ^^e  must  lia^e  more  .support 
through  legislation.       ' '  ^  • 

.   Wo  fepl  at  thij^  time  this  is  in  fact  the  intent  of  tht*  Congress. 

Another  area  of  the  legi.^latiun  is  the  relatioiiftliip  of  the  Federal  . 
Go\ernnient,  and  ^^e  feel  tl^at  \\e  lu'^ed  tu  Veeeive  guidance,  but  not 
Jpecille  direef ion,  as  it  ivlateh  tu  \  ucational  progiama  at  the  local  school , 
district.  '  *  .  '  * 

The  article  iis  laid  out  ii\  section  103— we  agreo  with  thofc.  In  sec^ 
tion  10k  on  the  limitation,  our  thinking  on  this  paragraph  is  that  tho 
intent  of  the  legislation  should  be  cafi^td  out  a.s  it  ^becomes  adinmis- 
tered  through  the  ItEW,  throu^jjh  the  State  agency,  that  your  inten- 
tions are  in  fact  carried  out  and  it  Isn't  deleted  by  interpretation.  ^ 

Wo  feel  that  iu  tho  State  plan  there    a  strong  need  foj-  more  local/ 
input  into  that  State  plan,  and  futmp  lcglislatiun<  N\e  feel,^hould  mah- 
date  local  invul\^»ment  b^^iiiJiuling  Input  from  local  school  systems  as 
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the  Sijitc  plan  I.^Ia  Iu^j:  tliaftvil.  tli«it  it  ^hould  not  l*c  ilono  ou]Ly  hy  people 
ill  the  State  ofli(  e»     *  .  ^ 

Ouj*  other  matter.  Jfi.  Clialruuin.  Ls  that  Itt  the  propo.-^ed  h^<^i>hitloii 
we  lUeil  inure  cilValu  k'ailv'r.shlp'anil  input  froni  the  local  level.  We 
iccofjni/.c  a  ooutlinuu*x  noeil  for  lonumiiiity  in\olyvinent. 

We  5>truii;xl\  leiwUiUuiul  that  the  ))rei?ent  requirement  for  puhlic 
heariu«xh  )uul  publii  a\ailal>IHt\  oCthe  State  plan  .-^houhl  eontinue  to  he. 
part  of  the  la\u  .nul  thl.^  Muailil  not  he  taken  uut./\W.  fe(^  that  it  is 
oxtitiiah  inipuuaat  tliat  \\eha\ e  puhlW  lieai  iii^,  that  the  local  eoni- 
innait V  is  iuvoh  ed. that  Stat<?  plau« arc iiuule  a\  ailahle. 

Tu  IV  t,  ^\e  fei'l  that  unnv  iU:ti\ ities'u!  thli>  nuliu'e  hliouhl  happen, 
insteafcf  of  have  it  le.<^6nin<r.  - 

We  feel  that  Uv  uv^Ua  better  public  rtJatIont>  la'ugrauj  and  we  fei^il 
that  this  would  distract  fronvthat.. 

Thank  you  very  auu'h.  Do  vou  have  any  questions? 

Chainuan  Pvj^kin.s.  Thank  \o\\  \^ry  inurh.  Calljtho  next  witnei^>. 
*  Dr.  Axf)Ki{.sox.  We  A\onld  llk'»  to  ha\e  ^h.  Warren  Collier,  who  is 
froni  Btliool  dibti  u  t  Xt).  21 1  In  Mount  Pro^speet,  111.,  di.scuss  with  you 
\();atiunal  odutatioii  atUi.-HoiN  eonncihsah  ue.-eefhe  need  for  them. 

i[r.  CoiJjKR*  ^[r.  Chiiirnmn,  Warren  Collier,  hinfh  srhool  district 
*  214»  with  rt«j:aul  to  the  j)ropui5cd  legiMatloii  regatding  the  ad\ibury 
coiuicil.  ^  • 

We  helic\e  that  the  present  guidelines  f<a*  the  eonipohitlon  of  State 
coiuu  il.s  is  ailequatr.  pio\  idi\s  proper  fle.\ibilit;\  for  jlio  \arions  States. 

IVt?  do  'hclie\e  that  the  Stat^  ad\  isory  council  bhonld  maintain  a^ 
re.spon.sibilitj  for  iiiteicoinnuniication  with  local  .coimciks.  . 

.Being  from  lUinoi.s.  I  lia^e  beend>>'5\  Ileged  to  ei^pcrienco  an  evalua- 
tion system  whii'h  T  think  shi)nld  scne  as  a  nu)del  for  other  States 
across  the  Nation*  and  I  would  advise  the  n^nunittec  to  iu\cstigato  that 
particular  plan  program  evalnation.\  * 

'\ye  also  ^IfcconuiK'ntl  that  the  attentioh  hogi\cn  to  the  amount  of 
ihouey  that  i.s  manJati*d  Jfij^i  State  advftoi^  councils.  W«^^  bclie\e  that 
in  t^'ortaih  States  the  ina.vlnunu  anionntl->  nut  aylcqnate  for  tjio  job  de- 
scription as  spelled  out  in  the  legislation.  * 

Wc  also  ha\e  n  ade  ^tiong  retummcudation.-*  for  funding  of  all  coni- 
nuniltl  resiauxei>  that  ahchuol  might  utili/e.  T  would  like  to,einphasi/.e 
•  what  Dr.  Anderson  eailier  mentioned.  posMhlo  tax  relief  for  bu&iues.^ 
and  inilu.stir}  following  the  preface  thfjt  t^h6  most  adequate  means  of 
educuTion  is  tllron^di  ptinuu^s  e\pciieiii.'e^  fui  the  student  as  oppuijcd 
to  secondary  or  simulated  c.Kpericnres.      •     '       '  > 

W^ha\  e  found  that,  if  w  e  take  the  Concept  of  cooperative  ed»ication 
and  ^pand  It  tluougli  eontiactual  approaclus,  proylding fctudeuits  ex- 
periences in  bilsiiici^s  and  industry,,  we  aro  vcrj  succGssful.*'  ,^ 
^  We  won  hi  enroutago  ^onsldi^iation  for  expanding  the  present  legisla- 
tion to  allow  SLliool  Jistricts  to  work  \ei>  tloijcly  ^\Ith  businei>s  and 
industry.  .    \  ,      ^       .  ,  ♦ 

Wo  Imlicvo  that  it  i.->  \ery  laiportant  that  th(^  advisory**conncirs  an* 
nual  evaluation  npoit  ^luadd  he  shared  with  the  State  Boards  rtf 
Ecl[iu^otion,  so  w6  a*io  Miggcstlng  that  th(^  pre.^cnt  legis\atiou  whirh 
^  .would  beenungl>  ouilt  i_^t  mandate  that  thl.-.  icpott  he  submitted  to  the 
'  Stat,e.boanl  of  vdiiwitiou,  tl(a£  it  would  be  Mould  encourage  the 
committee  to  iuivkuicnt  this  iuiacpt  that  the  StaKi  board  would  he 
privileged  to  the  s?imo  yoport. 
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Lust,  wo  would  hWffiivA  tlicit  there  be  a  clear  doscriptioii  of  the  role 
of  eaeh  meinbor  of  tlie  State  ad\  iM>i.N  council  to  insure  that  they  will  be 
covering  recoinmeiulatiuUb  of  broad  goals  and  ubicctives,  rather  than 
getting  too  deeply  in\  ohed  in  the  tcchuual  piuceduros  and  operations 
of  vocalional  education. 

Thank  you.  Arc  there  any  questions?' 

(:;hairn\an  PkuivIXs.  Thank  yon  very  nuioh.  ^      ,       ,  . 

Dr.  AxDKnst»x.  I  would  like  to  liftvo  ^[rs.  Suzaiuia  Gonzales,  wiio  is 
a  tearher  who  has  been  working  in  what  we  think  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant/items  or  concepts  iu  education,  and  this  is  the  whole  concept 
of  career  education  for  ,\oungbtei^  begiiuiing  at  the  very  earl)  stages  of 
a  .school  career- 

Ms.  GoxzAu:s.  I  am  Su/,anne  Gonzales,  career  education  resource 
teachei;  in  Anne  Annulcl  Cmnit) .  Md.,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
career  education  and  the  cjjreer  education  concept. 

AVe  recognize  the  signifuance  of  the  career  education  component 
of  Public  Law  m-obO  in  terms  of  ii>  potential  for  iniprovingthe  relev- 
auco  o  f  public  education.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  students  in  local  school  districts  where  education  has  been 
introduced,  career  education.  ^ 

Jn  response  to  requests  from  the  educational  community,  Congress 
has  giVQW  public  schools  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  innovative  aiv 
proach,  called  career  education,  through  which  schools  may  1>q  able 
to  revitali'^o  every  aspect  of  the  clcnicntary  and  secondary  School 
,  experience  for  students.  .  ,  .     - 1     i-     i  « 

Because  wo  recognize  an  enormous  poteiitial  for  edueiitioiial  ii|i- 
provcmenfc  for  students  in  the  introduction  of  career  education,  \\^c 
recommend  the  establisluuent  of  a  reali^.cic  funding  level  and  flexible 
cruidolines  to  enable  local  school  districts  to  accomplish  this  obiective. 

We  recommend  a  Xunding  level  for  career  education,  in  addition  to 
demonstration  monevs,  which  would  enable  the  introduction  of  career 
education  in  local  school  districts  wiiei-e  it  does  not  presently  exist 
and  theVxpansion  of  careei  education  where  it  has  been  ampleinented 

successfiillv.  .         .     .  i^i^i 

The  current  allotment  if  $10  million  is  instifTicient  to  meet  the  career 
etlucation  needs  of  humo  lT»000-plus  local  school  districts.  The  need  for 
increased  funding  is  oven  more  significant  in  view  of  career  education  s 
rtdati ve  newness^is  a  recognized  eclucational  ^^onccpt. 

There  is  a  neett  w  establish  llexiblc  guidelines  to  enable  local  school 
districts  lo  develop  programs  N\hich  reflect  local  needs  and  conditions. 

We  recommend,  further,  that  part  B  of  lI.E,  3037  bp  funded  as 
proposed,  but  that  any  and  all  other  career  guidance  and  counseling 
moneys  be  authorized  and  appropriated  under  career  education. 

(^aieer-related  funding  identified  under  part  B  of  II.R.  mi  is  criti- 
cal to  the,  total  mission  of  \ocational  education  and  supportive  of  the 
career  education  concept.  >  '  ,  i  •  i 

Successful  career  education  demands  the  commitment  and  involve- 
ment of  all  instnictional  pei^onnel  in  all  curricnlum  areas.  Career 
-Guidance  and  connsoling  must  he  and  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
career  education.  Career  education  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
entire  instructional  program.  There  is  a  need  to  present  the  eareel^ 
education  concept  in  this  light,  rather  than  as  a  separate  entity. 
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Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Thank  you.  Duoj>  that  concluu;^  your  tostiinuny  ? 

Dr.  AxDEBsoN.  'Wo  have  t^vo  otficr  items  we  wouKl'likc  to  bpeak  to 
briefly.  One  is— aiul  thisJs\ery  important,  sir,  as  A\e  look  at  pioposed 
legislation- -the  relationship  of.tHc  elementai-^-fcecomlar^  fechoul  pro- 
gram to  postsccoiulary. education,  ebpccially  as  it  relatec  'to  ^ucational 
education,  sir.      ^    '    r  ' 

We  have  some  ixjal'cohcCins  In  tlie  cooj'dinatlon  of  the  relationship  of 
the  level  at  "vviiich  we  \y.ork  and  the  postedueation  system. 

Mr.  "Willram  ^Vvkin  from  tlio  Jefl'ersun  County  Sclioul  District  and, 
I  l)olieve,  it'  also  includes  as  of  the  last  few  weelvs  Luuisville,  Ky.,  sir. 

Chairman  Pkrkin.^.  All  right. 

^[r.  Akkix.  ^Cr.  Chairman*  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  say  that  ^\e  in  Kentucky  along  iUi  all  the  other  States 
arc  deeply  apprcciath  e  uf  ^^hat  yuu  ha\  e  done  in  \  u^.iitional  edacatlun 
and  the  oppoiliuiities  of  young  people  at  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondaiy  love}§. 

We  note  that  with  the  passage  of  the  19G3  act  and  the  an^endments 
of  19G8  that  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  i.^off  and  run- 
ning along  Avith  our  secondaiy  programs. 

As  Dr.  Andei-son  mentioned^  of  the  Federation  memborSy  ahout  40 
percent  of  x)ur  high  scliool  graduates  do  go  on  to  college  or  at  least 
are  accepted  to  go  on.  This  leaves  CO  pci*cent«  of  course,  wliu  do  not 
go  on,  and  Avhen  you  add  that  to  the  20  percent  who  drop  out  along 
the  way  lietwecn  grades  9  and  12,  \ve  know  wo  are  talking  about  a  largo 
number  of  people.  . 

It  is  our  feeling  tliat  top  priority  of  funding  and  emphasis  .shoidd 
bo  on  tlio  people  at  the  secondary  le\'ol.  We  feol  that  vast  resources 
uf  the  local  schools,  the  StMe  Department  of  Education,  and  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  hnvs  this  is  where  we  can  and  should  reach  them. 
^  We  feel  that  those  who  we  do  not  reach  along  the  way  have  very 
limited  rcsouices  and  even  a  lack  of  initiative  for  the  training  as 
postsecondary  stiulents. 

In  order  tliat  I  tnay  not  be  niisunderstoQd  and  misrepresent  the 
people  who  made  the  study,  the  20  large  urban-suburbau  districts 
across  the  countiy,  we  are  not  sajing  that  postsecundaiy  education 
J    efforts  should  be  ended. 

We  feel  it  is  a  very  important  phase,  and  ^^o  will  never — wo  do  not 
reach  thorn  and  \v*o  \\ill  ue^er  reacji  every  one  at,  the  secondary  level. 
It  is  our  effort  to  reach  i^uich  more  than — many  more  than  wo  are 
reaching  presently. 

We  feel  that  the^top  priority  for  funding  and  eniphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  secondar>  levels  without  diminishing  our  efforts  at  the 
postsecondary  level. 

In  order  to  prevent  duplication  of  programs  and  &er\ices,  as  well 
as  overtraining  .or  undertraining,  we  feel  that  a  single  State  agency 
should  articulato  and  coordinate  the  \ucatIonal  education  progiams 
between  the  various  agencies  in  ^he  State.  We  feel  that  this  would 
maximize  the  use  of  existing  facilities  and  equipment  which  is  presently 
owned  and  being  operated  at  the  local  and  State  levels. 

Tx)cal  school  systems,,  w^e  think,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
contract  for  services  for  its  students  with  Jiigher  educationj  industry, 
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biisiucbis,  and  olLti  iclattJ  agciicie;>to  uiJ^iaJi:  toaoliiiig  bkill&,  implc 
meat  new  j)rognihis,.ahd  a*&ist  In  proviuing  iiei  vices  to  rftuJeiits. 

We  ako  fuel  \er\  &tioiigl,\  that  i>ludi;iit.->  enrolled  hi  both  tK'un ulaiv 
and  pobttoCcoiulai;>  progiaiii.->  &huiiKl  by  ('\ciiii>t  from  the  age  Imltn 
rei|uiremciiLs of  tliu  hiboi  law.  ciuibHiig  thein  to  participate  more  fall\ 
ui  \\oikbtiul>  piugiauia  and  in  the Aucatioiial  coopeiati\e  piogniuitj 
>\hieli  ^\e— the  h\tter  which  we  feel  Ks  no  \er>.  \er}  i^ucce^sfllh 

Thlt>  woidj  be  iloiu  uiuU  i  the  proper  Mipei  \  i^ioll  of  fcchuol  ^\fttcius 
and  tea^K  rs  auiKIiig  ijuite  reituin  that  pioper  iiiatuiit\  and  .skills  are 
ileinonstrateJ  b\  the  ^tiutcnt&  before  the}  aie  put  out  hito  the  woilcl 
of  work. 

Teachers'  m  uiuaiciidatiuiis  .shtnihl  be  coordinated  with  the  prospec- 
tive cmplojnr  ami  rce\ahiated  by  both  teacher  and  eiiiphnei'  aftei 
the  workin<»:  experionee  has  begun,  ^ 

Supervised  &t»ulent  eiiiplo^nieiit  ahouUl  inohide  part-tiuie  woik  dur- 
ing the  regular  sicliool  jear  and  full-time  work  during  nonschool 
mouths. 

X  aj^preciate  the  opportiuut\,  CongiCcMiuui  and  meiubci^  of  the 
committee,  to  api)ea r  before  you. 

(lhainunn  Puiu;in%s.  Thaiik  you  very  much. 

Dr.  A.NDKRsuN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  left  for  the  ]a^t  the.. whole 
(|m>tiou  of  funding,  and  I  .should  hke  to  Uiukt  ja&t  uiie  brief  obber\  a- 
tiou  befon*  to  ask  foi'^^tlus  presentation. 

Ab  a  buiieiintcndcnt  of  .^'bool-.*  with  oiir  fellow  ^uiierintendenti^. 
we  ilo  nut  feel  that  ju.>t  adding  more  momv  ij?.tho  auswci*'  to  our 
lJrobleJn^,  There  aie  tuu  other  itcui^,  One  is  a  better  u.'^e  of  existing 
funds.  We  fiel  that  exitting  fund.s  aro  not  Ix'iiig,  utiliml  to  their  bebt 
advantage  by  a  long  .shot. 

Chairuiau  ^KUIu^^.  Can  urn  briefly  tell  us  why  existing  funds  are- 
belng  di.^&ipated  and  not  being  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent? 

Dr.  AmOkiisu^.  "Well,  T  am  &ure  I  cannot  gi\c  jou  all  the  answers. 
♦  but  let  uie  give  you  sonic,  sir. 

Chairman  PkiiKiNs,  Juct  briefl},  would  jou  gi\e  us  a  suuimaiVifii' 
your  judgment?  ,  '  . 

Dr.  AxDUisox.  One.  it  v\ould  appear  to  m  that  some  of  the^nu'o 
record  keeping*  rcpuiting,  uiiting,  piopo&al,  cuii&umes  au  unu&ually 
lar<ro  part  of  the  fumls  f^omjng  down  to  us,  sir, 
'  Chairman  Posukins.  Yes.  ^  ,  , 

Dr.  A.\Di,iiM)N,  This  may  Mem  a  .small  matter,  sir.  but  it  can  con- 
suuie,  I  am  sure,  across  this  Nation  nuuij  millioua  of  dollar.^  every^ 
.  year,  sir. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  Yof. 

Dr.  Andlu.s(jx,  We  belleMx  in  being  accountable,  sir*  but  it  would 
appear  to>  u^  that  man,\  of  our  piugiam^  aie  not  being  the  i  ight  kinds 
of  piugram.-.  Some  of  the  iund^  aie  being  .spent  tq  employ  people 
maj^be-  iiia,\be  fur  the  efnphnnunt  of  people  who  do  not  fuiu'tiou  at 
t  he  level  of  edueaVuig  yoiuig  people. 

Afc>  feuporiutendeut^,  we  ha\e  reached  the  place  where  ^^e  feel  that 
we  haM'  got  to  put  the  dullai.s  where  they  count,  and  that  is  directly 
to  the  oduiatlon  of  Jiildicn  and  not  ftomewhcie  eUe  up  and  down  the 
lino,  sir, 

Thi.s  ii>  lunv  we  feel  about  all  progrjfms  today  in  general,  and  wo 
would  hope  to  be  Inuk  j^icfoie  jou  with  &oine  i^roposals  along  bomo 
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other  llncb  in  ooiiic  otliv  r  aixius  wIk  ic  \vc  feel  that  icallocatloa  of  funds 
is  jusfc  as  important  as  additional  funds. 

I  wpuhl  make  that  ab  an  o\  trail  .-statement.  At  this  particular  time 
I  would  like  to  oiler  to  ^ou  the  services  of  these  school  systems  to 
a>bist  you  In  whatever  \\a^\  }ou  want  to  in  pulling  together  informa- 
tion which  may  answer  some  questions  that  jou  have,  sir. 

Wo  have  not  had  that  capability  in  the  past,  but  we  do  have  it 
today.  Wo  would  offer  that  service  to  jou  as  to  que^jtious  you  may 
raise  which  we  would  try  to  answer  as  objectively  as  wo  could. 

I  would  now  like  to  have  Dr.  Robert  Carter,  w  ho  ib  the  director  of 
Vocational  Adult  Education,  Jefferson  County  School  District,  Bir- 
miudiam,  iVli^. 

Cli^iirnijin'  PkuivIxs.  Come  up,  Dr.  Carter.  Is  this  your  last  witness? 
Dr.  AxDKRsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  now  about  to  get  to  the  meat  of  the 
matter  and  talk  about  funding  of  \ocatlonul  education.  Of  course, 
evorythingelse  is  tied  to  it  very  closely. 

In  our  school  district,  iO  percent  of  tlie  students  upon  completion 
of  tlio  12th  grade  enter  college.  That  means  that  00  i^ercent  of  those 
w  ho  gradnatc  do  not  go  on  to  j^ostsecondaiy  ox  to  college.  That  doesn't 
take  into  conslderatlun  those  who  drop  out  before  thay  graduate,  so 
our  contention  here  today  Is  that  CO  percent  at  least  cvf  our  students 
in  tlie  secondary  .^chool^  should  be  enrolled  hi  vocational  programs. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  \ery  good  rationale  for  this.  At  the  present 
time  wc  have*—  and  thl^  I&  across  the  Xatloa  in  the  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts—about  20  to  30  percent  of  oui  joungisters  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs.         .  *  . 

In  our  school  .district,  we  are  at  capacity  with  the  programs  that  we 
have.  They  are  fdled  to  capacit^>,  and.  of  course,  the  demand  is  great 
for  additional  programs,  bo  we  feel  \ery  urgently  that  pait  B  [VEA 
IOCS]  shoidd  be  maintained  and  strengthened.  That  Is  the  basic  grants 
to  States, 

With  regard  to  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  programs,  wo 
certainly  urge  contliuied  funding  of  the  handicapped  programs  be- 
cause wc  feel  tliat  State  go\  ernnientcj  are  more  responsive  now  to  the 
needs  of  handicapped  people  through  special,  education,  and,  con- 
sequently, wo  in  vocational  education  nave  a  responsibility  to  provide 
for  those  who  are  handicapped,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and 
certainly  wo  recommend  continuation  of  the  10-percent  monov. 

Wo  do  raise  a  question,  howe\er,  about  the  money  that  is  set  aside 
for  disad^  ant  aged.  Presently  15  percent  Is  set  abide.  We  are  asked  to 
set  up  a  special  kind  of  j>rogram  for  student;^  who  fall  in  this  category . 

I  might  suggest  to  this  committee  that  in  our  tschool  system  43  per- 
cent of  the  students  enrolled  in  vocational  educatioji  meet  the  cjiiteria 
for  disadvantaged  poinilatlon.  Therefore,  ,\o  would  submit  thai:  rather 
than  have  an  extra  program  for  these  people,  that  they  should  be  in 
programs  In  vocational  uducatioa  and  so  iilentified,  rather  than  in  set- 
aside  money,  because  certainly  mc  know  tlui^t  we  are  ser\  Ing  more  tlian 
15  percent  of  those  wdio^all  in  tlie  categorj^  of  disadvantaged. 

One  of  the  rejirections  th^at  Dr.  Anderson  alluded  to  pcniapo  would 
be  in  tlio  area  of  cooperutl\e  vocational  education.  Wo  have  very  suc- 
cessful co-op' i>rograms  and  student  i)lacenientjs  greater  in  the  co-op 
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piugram  than  any  other  piugiiiia  tliat  \\c  ha\u  bt'Causivthe^e  kklo  are 
placed  on  jobb.  after  ^cliool  in  tlic  afternoon,  and  it  (ialb  up  ultimately 
with  placement  upon  graduation,  and  our  placeuicut  record  for  coop- 
erative programs  is  in  the  ran^u  of  To  to  80  percent  placement,  and  ^vel 
fi'ol  the^e  are  the  nj^u^t  t-uavs.sful  prugiani.^  that  we  liavc  because  they 
are  directly  tied  to  tlie  world  of  work/ 

NoWj  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  wolk-istudj  program  has  not  been  sue- 
eei>bful.  In  our  school  Mbteiu~and  thib  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
among  tlie  other  school  di.stiiiti>  lx^prc^ented  here— the  work-study  ' 
pi-ugram,  of  course,  i;>  funded  out  of  vocational  education  money  to 
^i\c  stndents  a  work  experience  so  that  they  can  stay  in  scliool.  It 
hasn't  been  successful  fur  a  luunber  of  roa^un^  in  our  iscliool  sy::tcm. 
Fi'oin  over  a  oO.OOO-ijtudciit  ijopulatlou  we  had  IG  students  enrolled 
in  this  pro^ramJast year. 

One  of  th(^  leason^  we  didn't  get  more  participation  is  because  tlicre 
is  a  duplicative  program  in  the  XYC  prograui  which  is  now  funded 
under  CETA.  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act. 

Another  reason  the  program  succ(;<>fefid  is  because  of  some. of 
the  restrictions  on  it.  A  student  can  only  earn  S^t^'  month.  They  can 
go  into  anuther  progiuni  or  another  aveiuie  and  tlicy  can  make  more 
money. 

Wliat  we  are  saying  or  suggesting  is  that  rather  than  liave  a  work- 
>tiuly  program  as  it  io  presently  established,  that  more  money  be  put 
into  coopcrati\o  vocational  education  and  that  the  agejimits  for  stu- 
dents be  lowered  so  tliat  they  nii^^ht  be  in  a  program  that  is  not  work- 
study  but  is  work- experience  and  i*elated  to  an  occupational  objective 
that  that  student  nia,\  ha\  e  and  consequently  tie  that  to  the  career  edu 
cation  concept  which  provides  for  exploi-ation. 

IVith  regard  to  postsecondary  programs,  this  has  already  been 
pointccl  out  to  you,  that  pobthocondaiy  program^  should  bo  funded  \\\ 
States  according  to  the  State  plam 

IVe  do  not  recognize  a  neecl  in  this  group  for  a  specific  set-aside  for 
postsecondary  program^  becaibe  it  would  be  determined  at  the  local 
level  and  at  the  State  level  through  the  State  plan. 

Ofte  of  our  concerns,  however,  is— and  I  think  this  goes  back  to 
another  reference  wo  made  about  funding  for  that  GO  percent  of  the 
^ionngstei-b  tliat  are  not  going  tp  college  or  postsecondary  training. 

At  tlie  present  time  in  the  Birmingham  metropolitan  area,  the  con- 
sortium for  the  ConipreHrn.si\  c  Employment  Training  Act  received  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  $5.4  million  to  train  2,200  people.  / 

We  trained  in  secondary  \ocationahcducation  programs  in  onr^ 
bcdiool  system  over  5,000  youngsters  with  a  budget  of  $2.1  million.* 

^V)W,  what  I  am  sugj^esting  to  you  is  that,  if  we  can  fund  ijrograms 
at  an  earlier  age  and  prior  to  the  mandatory  school  age,  then  it  will  be 
more  meaningful  aiul  let^  costly  to  the  government  than  if  we  have  to 
provide  a  band-aid  program  or  remedial  program  after  they  are  out 
on  the  streets  and  .after  Jbhey  drop  out  of  school, 

IVo  are  presently  invohcd  in  tlus  t\'|)e  of  program  as  well  as  the 
.secondary  program,  so  wc  feel  wo  have  a  ba^^e  there  for  discussion. 

Other  areas  of  concern  that  we  ha\c  at  the  local  level  include  con- 
siuuiir  and  hoinemaking  progranu^,  industrial  arts  programs  of  an 
exploratory  nature  so  that  wo  might  expose  boys  and  girls  at  tl 


junior  level  to  prograinb,  to  the  world  uf  wuik,  so  that  thc\.Y  might 
make  decisions  that  arc  more  In  keeping  ^\Ita  tlicir  own  dchirJb  luthcr 
tliau  those  that  arc  imprcbhed  on  them  by  tlieir  peers  and  by  bcliool 
coiuisclors  and  &q  forth,  no  that  they  might  make  a  wite  choice  about 
their  career  goals  and  about  their  choice  of  vocation. 

Also  \ve  Avould  like  to  see  funding  continue  for  rcbcarch  and  in- 
novative programs,  lor  cniriculum  dcvcrupmcnt,  fur  leaJcrbhip  and 
perspnnel  developmeait  of  toachVMb  and  admlnlbtiaturs,  fur  progiam 
services,  for  counseling,  which  has  already  been  nientioned  in  the 
career  education  presentation. 

Another  concern  that'  we  have  is  that  funding  of  all  training, 
whether  it  be  through  Department  of  Labor  or  through  Department 
of  Education,  go  through  a  single  agency  at  the  Statu  level  ^o  as  to 
avoid  much  duplication.  / 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  some  States  ha\e  ii  tendency 
to  ratholo  monev  that  comes  to  the  States  for  vocational  education 
and  put  it  on  the  top^to  expand  and  build  admhiistratlve  empires. 

AVe  would  like  to  «ee  some  restriction  placed  on  the  amount  of  ad- 
ministration at  the  State  level,  so  that  the  money  goes  directly  to 
programs  for  youth. 

Til  en  our  last  recommendation  is  that  the  foi  inula  at  the  local  level 
for  vocational  education  take  yito  coubidcration  needs,  because  at  the 

g resent  time  tlierc  is*  an  inetiuitablc  distribution  of  fundlnir  in  most 
tates,  in  that  usually  \ociitional  education  liTgnen  to  sch^l  sjstfims. 
on  the  basis  of  a  head  count,  which  docs  not  aecessauly  reflect  the  ni;ed. 

For  example,  hi  our  county  we  have  10  school  districts,  one  of  winch 
is  the  eighth  largest  per  capita  income  lev  cl  In  the  country.  Xinetj  pt^r- 
ceiit  of  their  kids  go  to  college*  This  is  what  they  tj^ll  us,  so  th(\y 
shouldn^t  recel\e  the  same  consideration  for  funding  of  vocational 
'  education  pi^grams  as  a  low  socioeconomic  program.  . 
Thank  you  very  miich  for  the  opportunity. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  compliment  this  distinguished  i)anel. 
You  have  been  most  helpful  to  this  committee.  'tVe  have  a  few  (jues«, 
tions  hero  for  Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  "Willis*  ajl  jou  gentlemen,  and  the 
lady  who  participated  in  this  presentjftion:     '  , 

Dr.  Aiidei*son4  as  school  superintendent,  you  stated  that  the  works 
program  under  tlie  Vocational  AjCt  has  not  l>ecn  successful,  but  that 
the  cooperati\e  education  program  has  been  \  ery  successful. 

Could  you  expand  on  that  to  some  cTTeirree? 

Dr.  AxDKi:sox.  Yes,  sir,  we  cuuhL  The  work  program  such  as  the 
CETA  program  -Let  us  take  tliat  one  atv  an  example  Youngsters  are 
placed  in  jobs  in  older  to  give  them  a  job  to  earn  mguey  with  whlcli 
We  certainly  agree,  bir,  bccaubc  souic  of  our  ^oiing  people  need  to  earn 
money  in  order  to  stay  in  school.  That  \ye  would  agree  with. 

JIo\ve\er,  they  have  no  jjiepa ration  for  works,  nor  is  there  super- 
vision on  the  job  they  go  to,  so,  if  they  succeed,  it  is  more  than  an 
accident. 

Jsow;,  our  organised  work  study  prQgrhm  Is  tied  together  with  the 
school  program  and  a  work  program  with  supei  vision  by  the  school 
and  the  timplo^cr,  tied:togcther  on  an  oiganucd  program  with  con- 
tractuaragreenients  bet\vepn  us.      ^  ^ 

Xow^,  that  has  been  the  mostiSucccssful  program.  What  we  \yoiild 
like  to  suggest  ia  the  need  to  expand  tlmt  concept  to  include  all  these 
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ptl^er  in-ogniu»3 auil  [^ul  tlicrii  uinlcr  a  head  wlioic  \\c  know  the}  aiv 
being  siicessful. 

Ill  our  progmnis  x^Xuah  aie  not  tied  together  -In  unr  \ocatioual 
jjiograiiifc — bunie.  of  wluAk  aie  thii,iiiuot  e\[n»iiM\e  piogranis  opciated 
by  !Uij  bK'hool  ^Vbteiii  ^\l^kh  aic  nut  tiid  together  v. ith  an  organized 
\»ork-kud}  prograUi.  the  plauioeat  of  graduati>  on  the  job  would 
appear  to  lu^  to  be  ^ely  low.  whcrcab  ^^here  It  tied  together  Avith  a 
hiKcei^fu!  v.ork-.^tiul}  jHugraia.  jJie  ongoing  placement  on  the  Job  at 
graduation  is  ^erv  high,  and  thli>  ih  what  we  are  baling  here  today, 
'  sir. 

^Cow.  wedonot  lia\i'  a  hod\  of  iCteearehto  suppi)rt  ti)  }ou  overjtliiiig 
we  aiv  .saving.  What  wo  ha^e  ib  oni  operational  abilities)  to  deal  with 
thi'iii  and  the  Ihlngb  wbuh  we  lut\e  leunied  on  an  operational  ]c\e]. 

There  does  med  to  U-  .MJiiie  additional  rehuarch,  but  I  tlnnk  wc  w  ill 
Uiake  tlu\M'  >tati'n!ents,  ^a,  and  are  willing  to  hack  them  np  with  you. 
Th  Ts  is  Avhat  AVe  wouhl  sa  v. 

Chairman  rEiUvixs.  >o\v,  if  \i)n  want  to  inerease  >our  vocational 
cni'ollnu'nts  fruni  .io  ix  iveiit  oT  jkuur  .student.^  to  GO  pcrecnt  of  jour 
>tinleat.s,  how  innrU  adtlitiuiial  funding  shoufil  tliis  Congress  provi<le 
iii  order  that  you  can  earr\  out  that  acconiplislnneut? 

J)r.  Amuji.son.  I  don't  know  that  we  could  give  uui  anything  more 
tlmn  ii  wild  gue.v.s,  Mr.  (  hairuian,  hut  we  eoufd  say  this.  With  better 
utilization  of  exii^ting  ^ui^d^.  with  a  retiainiug  of  btalL  which'wouhl 
ha\e  U)  come,  I  wouhl  t>ugge:?t  that  }onr  amendnient  to  the  bill  of  ^1 
hdlioii  eertainlj  w  otild  go  a  long  wa}  to  doing  the  kind  of  job  we  are 
talking  about. 

IIuwe\er,  I  ilo  think  that  the  bingle  most  iuiportant  ingredient 
(hl^  ih  the  eooperatiou  of  hool  MStenio  and  business,  sir,  because  liu- 
le>.s  (his  cooperation  i.s  there  ami  unless  there  is  ai\  iiuenti^e  for  the  ' 
ImHuejNsroninnuiit  N  to  euipluv  and  put  in  It.-,  euiphnnient  14-year-ohls 
and  10-year-ohls  iii  M)iue  kind  of  a  work  program  A\hi('h  can  ho  or- 
uaui/ed  ami  M^jei  \  Ised,  ue  wou't  nmke  the  giade.  This  is  the  kaid  of 
ihiugthat  we  are  saying. 

Chairman  Pmn;. ins./ Again  let  nio  state  that  irt  uiy  judirment,  this 
has:.  he(Mi  e.\eellent  te.^timoux  today,  and  I  would  etaulude  w  ith  one 
ihnd  qnestioju  If  I  nndeiibtopd  \un  correctly,  >on  .stated  that  we 
\\(M-e  speanling  too»ium  h  mon^y  in  the  way  of  administration. 

Wluit  dollar  limit  or  pen  eiitage  woidd  u)u  sufrgest  be  [)laced  on  the 
anujimt  that  lonUl  l)e  e.\(jended  for  aduiiul  aation.  and  why  do  you  * 
sugue.st  thi^^  I  Jo  you  feel  the  States  are  holding  bat  k  too  uaich  money 
in  that  respect  I  (fO  ahead  anil  expand  on  that. 

Dr.  Andkijson.  Well,  fir^t  of  alb  I  think  we  are  ih)hig  a  lot  of  spin- 
ning of  our  wlieols  in  fuiilit\,. drawing  up  a  lot  of  plans  that  can't 
be  u(i]i/.ed,sir,No.  1. 

diairumu  Puikins.  I  appreciate  Ibat.  I  think  wc  are  just  throw  ing 
a  lot— not  huiidrcds  of  niilliou^,  hut,  nmny,  nuniy  millions  of  dollars 
awav  in  that  conucetiou.  "    o  .  '    i.  i 

J)V.  AxDEnsox.  Iviglit.  sir,  hut  one  other  question  -and  thus  has  to 
do— maybe  not  e^er^  su|>erlutendent  would  agree  with  me,  and  these 
are  th6  ^o-called  program  e^aluatIous,  .sir,  in  which  so  unich  money  is 
<  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  n»o>t  of  thc^o  have  not  been  of  any  significance, 
T  belieVe  yoli  .should  bold  uie  a:?  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  Anne 
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Arundel  Comity  accouiitalle  fur  the  vocational  piograiu  in  that  uoiiii- 
ty.  You  JiouKl  huUl  c\erj  other  superintendent  to  that,  and  I  believe 
wo  can  be  accountable,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  tlio  treincnduub  amount 
of  money  spent  by  coniinittees  and  groups  rujiiiing  around — sir,  I  >\  on*t 
go  fuither  because  I  bhouUln't  &a}  tbebc  kinds  of  things  in  public.  I  - 
am  ^'uro,  but  ^\c  do  feel,  X  think,  that  .^umo  of  Ihi.^  ib  uiineceb:^juy,  both 
at  the  Federal  level  and  the  State  level,  and  a  btreaiulinin*j:  of  it— and 
I  am 'not  sure  whafHhe  percentage  wuuld  be,  but  it  bhoulu  Le  a  \ery 
small  percent,  sir,  under  1  percent. 
Chairman  Pkhkins:  Mr.  IltvU  ? 

Mr.  Halt..  Mr.  Chairijia^i,  I  have  no  que^-tioa  lit  tliis'time.  I  do 
appreciate  the  testimony.  - 

Chairman  PKmciNs.  Thanlc  you,  Mr.  ITall.  ;Mv.  EadclilTe  ? 

;Mr.  EApcLiFFE.  Mr.  Chjiiriuan,  I  want  to  welcouio  Dr.  Anderson  to 
tho  committee.  Ho  is  my  buporintcndeut  of  bchuols.  Our  little  girl  lb  in 
ids  school  sybtem,  and  we  are  proud  of  bib  leadei^bip  and  »nuteful 
for  it. 

Could  you  perhaps  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  your  own  career  educa- 
tion system,  becaube  I  think  maybe  that  ib  the  key  to  reaching  boiue 
of  the  goals  you  have  emmciated. 

Dr.  AxnKKSo^^  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  would  bo  glad  to,  and  I  am 
?ure  Ms.  Gonzales  can  do  it  better  than  I.  What  we  are  attempting 
to  do  is  to  relate  what  a  youngster  studies  iu  school  to  the  future 
employment. 

In  other  words,  let  mo  bo  very  simplibtic.  During  tbo  past  genera- 
tions in  our  school  .systems,  it  would  appear  to  jue  that  we  ha\  e  bent 
youngsters  to  bcliool  bO  they  could  go  to  bchool  so  they  could  go  to 
school.  , 

Now  we  are  saying  there  should  be  a  purpose  for  all  (Tducation, 
that  every  human  being  should  be  able  to  make  a  living,  should  make 
a  contribution,  and  that  this  concept  bhould  begin  at  the  very  eavl> 
stages  of  a  youngster's  introduction  to  education. 

What  does  the  teaching  of  aritlimctic  liavo  to  do  with  futijro  em- 
ployment opportunities?  What  does  the  teaching  of  science  at  the 
cjnliest  levels  have  to  do  with  emp]o3iuent  opportuniticb?  What  arc 
the  ranges  of  employment  opportunities  ? 

^  It  is  amlixinghow  well  a  7-,  8-,  9-,  lO-year-old  can  reach  tliis  cQriccpt. 
Therefore,  wo  hate  to^utiliaicYvery  aspect  of  the  school  currkulum  in 
this  regard,  the  ^cieuoe^pro'kram,  the  nuith  progiaiu,  tlic  social  studies 
proirrain,  and  so  on.  iu  onlerlj:i.dorcirisr^^^_ 

Vocational  education  ib  \a  ^pin-out  of  career  education.  In  other 
words,  this  is  .going  into  a  cofiimitmcnt  to  go  into  certain  Idiulft  of 
direct  work  programs.  So  is  going  on  to  college  a  .spin-out  of  career 
education.  '  ^  .  -  ^ 

AVhy  does  a  youngster  go  to  college?  I  am  .sure  most  of  you  arc  well 
a^yare  that  such  a  large  percent  of  college  graduates  come  out  of  college 
with  no  preparation  for  work  whatsoever. 

Now,  it  is  our  hope  when  oiu"  young  people  will  go  to  college. they 
^vjll  have  at  least  some  idea  of  sonio'thingb  that  they  co'uld  do  anil 
would  at  least  begin  to  prepare  thonibthca  for  work,  and  maybe  we 
arc  a  throwback  to  many  \  cars  ago  ^^  hon  \\v  thought  that}  ouug  people 
ought  to  work,  but  one  of  the  i*ea1  problems  with  our  }oung  people^ 
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today — and  I  tlilnk  juu  aie  ^ci;v  niacli  cunccrjicd  with  tlii$— is  tlmt 
our  joung  people  lune  nu  concept  of  work,  have  iiot  been  invulvcd 
in  it. 

•  I  am  surcj  Mr.  Clmii  nmn,  ^Yheu  you  grw  up  and  I  grew  up  we  liad 
^0  do  some  Votk.  ThobC  chorco  aic  no  lunger  around  for  Qur  }oung% 
people  to  do.  Cliildreu  growing  up  tc>day  do  ijutliavc  thio  kind  of  au 
opportunity,  and  I  belic^o  it  an  opportunity,  not  bometUin^  elae. 
'  Maybe  the  srcliool  is  the  only  j^lace  ^^ Lure  this  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
future,  ^  .         ^  ^  . 

Cliuinnan  Pkkkixs.  I  think  you  are  tight.  When  we  were  <^rowing 
up,  there  ^^  ai>  work  to.be  done.  Ilundreds  of  thousand.^  of  ^mall  farms 
Lave  closed  up  since  our  day,  and  wc  were  taught  liow  to  perform  so 
many  .sen  ices',  cither  travle  or  something  of  that  nature  that  we  would 
or  couUf  earn  a  living  by.  We ere  taught  liow  to  work  physically 
and  taught  skil).-!,  but  tlioso  opportunities  are  not  available  for  the 
ordinary  cliild,  not  available  for  my  son.  lie  is  in  college  and  wants 
to  study  laAv.  ^  - 

For  tlic^e  jounghters  who  never  liave  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  .skill 
or  a  trade  or  anything  else  when  they  are  growing  up,  to  a  limited 
degreo^to  fajuillarize,  to  begin  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  they  vould 
like  to'ilo  when  they  ^j:row  older  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood, 

I  agree  witli  }ou.  The  only  place  ^^here  I  see  that  we  can  turn  to  is 
the  sijliools.  I  think  wo  are  going  to  have  to  go  in  that  duection,  ^ 

Any  more  questions? 
,    Mr.  liADCUtTE.  No,  ]Mr.  Chairrtian.  only  to  say  that  Dr.  Anderson 
hns  inaugurated  in  our  district.  I  think^  an  exemplary  program  of 
L<ireer.  education.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  lobby  with  the  committee 
sometime. 

Chairiuan  Pekkixs.  We  may  just  go  out  there  son'v^time*  Dr.  Ander- 
son, I  am  ver>  much  impressed.  The  chances  are  the  committee  will 
find  tijno  to  run  out  there.  Mr.  Hall  ?  , 

Mr.  Halt..  I  would  like  to  go  out  there.  I  might  say  that. although 
Mr.  xVmlerton  i.sn't  my  superintendent,  Dr.  Willis  almost  was.  He  was 
In  Chicago  and  I  livecl  80  miles  south,  so  it  is  good  to  sec  hinr  here. 

Chairman  Pkuivins.  Let  mo  tj^ank^ou,  this  distinguished  panel. 
You  ]m\f.  been  most  helpful  to  this  committee.  I'iunk  you.  The  com- 
mittee will  rece?s.  '  ,       ^ . 

We  will  have  testimimy  on  vocational  cnlucation  again  on  Thursday. 

fWhereupon^at  10  .lO^i.m.,  J^he  subconuaittee  adjourhcU,  to  recon^ 
vone  on  Tlnu-sday*  Ai)ril  IG.  1975.] 

[^latovial  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follow.s:] 

THE  Onto  Statr  UNnn^RSiTT, 
*^      ^  V      CoT.tEGE  OP  Education. 

Columbu9f  Ohio,  April  13, 197:^  ' 

iron.  C.MUiD.PKRKINS,      ^  .  . 

Chairman,  House  i^ducaiion  and  LaVor  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Wa.nh{)yjton,  D,0, 

Dn.\n  Mr.  TRRraNs:  For  soma  time  I  have  been  concerned  with  some  of  Hie 
provisions  of  the  Vocatlunai  Kducation  Act  and  the  Amendment'^.  These  obser-  ^ 
vatiouj^  ami  concerns  stunt  from  Imving  been  !n  teacher  educjllou  in  Imsincss 
and.omce  education  ijn  three  dllTercnt  statofv  under  the  provisi.  ns  of  tlie  Act  and 
Amendments.  Xhese  are  tiie  concerns  tlint  I  feel  merit  consideration  by  your 
committee:  "  r 

1.  The  definitioiKof  vocational  education  varies  over  the  country.  In  business^ 
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and  olllce  education  in  Oldo,  fur  exaniiile,  students  are  considered  tu  Imve 
"r«cationar'  preiiaratiun  onl^  if  tliey  received  tlieir  ufllce  CHlucatiuu  in  programs 
funded  tlirougli  tlie  Vocational  Educatiun  Act.  Yet  tliuusaiias  uf  students  each 
year  receive  guod  training  and  can  liandle  guuil  bei^inulng  ofiice  jubs  fruiu  other 
oflice  education  .prugranis.  Tlie.^e  students  are  >ocationalIy  prepared,  but  unless 
the  schoolj;  from  whicli  these  students  cume  folluw  a  very  rigldlj'  prescribed  pru- 
graui.  the  uI^lc  education  departiiicnti*  iu  tliose  sthuuU  aVe  furced  tu  cumpcte  fur 
funds  with  ALL  other  secumlary  academic  departments  fur  muuey  to  suppurt 
o«it^»  cducatioji ;  consequently,  ill  many  schouls,  the  amuunt  is  very  meager, 
Indeed. 

Most  business  teachers  in  the  country  wuuld  define  vucatioual  educatiun  as 
preparation  of  students  to  enter  a  beginning  oflice  jub,  regardless  uf  the  type 
of  funding  for  the  program.  Any  good  program  thait  directly  pftparcs  students 
for  entry  level  employment  should  be  considered  "vocational"  and  be  eiiglble 
for  funding.  ^  ' 

2.  Teachers  have  little  input  about  tM  tj/pc  of  program  and  its  qrganisation 
that  should  be  used  to  prepare  their  students.fur  entry  level  jobs  in  business.  Xet 
research  evidelice  doe.s  not  supi>ort  the  .superiority  of  any  one  tyi)o  of  program 
or  program  organlmtion  over  anutlier.  I  refer  Jtere  tcstudies  dune  at  the-Univer* 
sity  of  Minnesota,  University  uf  Houston  and  Buwling  Greeii  (Ohio)  University^ 

3.  -Ire  tha  prcscrihcd  prof/rams  icorth  the  tnoncy  they  ijostf  In  Ohio,  for  in* 
f?tance.  the  prescribed  prugram  fur  funded  vocational  business  and  office  edueattoa 
programs  calls  for  a  classroom  fully  equipped  as  a  model  office,  including  full- 
sixed  oflii  os  desks,  each  one  equipped  ^^ith  electrunic  calculators,  dictation  equips 
inent,  and  electric  typewriters.  *  . 

XheoretlcAlly  this  seems  to  be  an  ideal  situation  in  which  students  should  learn 
more' than  or  ''better"  than  .student^  from  "traditional'*  programs,  which  are 
trtught  in  less  extravagantly  furnished  classrooms,  Yet  the  research  cited  above 
does  not  show  that  the  elaboratedly  equpped  laboratories  result  in  better  learn- 
ing than  in  traditionally  equipped  classrooms. 

The  ]nodel  oflice  classroom,  which  at  most  can  accommodate  two  clasiies  in  a 
day.  of  not  over  25  or  30  students,  costs  from  $50,000  to  $70,000  or  nmre  (hcfurt* 
current  In'fla ted  prices).  A  more  traditionally  equipped  tlassruom  would  evst  fruui 
one-third  to  one-half  Ic.^s  than  thi>,  and  it  is  more  usajde  for  several  utlier  ela.ssf.s 
than  is  tlie  model  oflice  classroom.  I  question  the  cost  effectiveness  of  sunie  of 
these  elaborate  programs,  however,  tlie  trend  is  toward  thera  in  several  states, 

4.  revision  should  Ic  made  of  renting  or  Ica.iing  cqtuprnvnt  ratlier  than  retndr- 
ing  purchase.  This  recommendation  is  made  fur  all  service  areas  of  vocational 
education.  Equipment  and  nmchlnes  are  developed  and  changed  su  rapldl.N  laud 
l;oc»>  changing)  that  soine  of  the  machines  bought  as  recently  as  three  years  ago 
are  already  out  of  date.  Ydt  the  jiiir chase  price  of  this  equipment  was  so  great 
that  bihouls  cahnut  afford  to  replace  it  to  keep  students.abreast  of  develupmont.s. 

AIs6,  .^ome  equipment  is  needed  for  only  a  few  weeks  during  the  entire  .school 
year;  thus,  a  $10,000  nmchine,  fur  exa-mple,  usetl  for  only  two  months, mav  be 
rented  for  approximately  $300  a  montll.  At  tliat  rate,  the  equipment  could  he 
rented  fur  the  neecssary  tinit  for  35  years  fur  the  purchase  price  of  tlie  macrdnc" 
and  the  students  \\  ould  have  current  equipment  available  for  learning 

More  academic  freedom  ithouJd  he  allowed  tmder  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  Example.  Oiieof  tite  requirements  established  by  many'Stnte  Departments  of 
Vticational  Education  is  that' organizations  be  pro\lded  fur  the  students  tiiat 
Mipplement  their  <;lassv\ork.  This  I.s  an  excellent  idea;  but  in  ^uma  states, the 
particular  organization  is  presi-rilad,  e\en  though  several  i'quall.v  good  organi- 
zations are  available.  Teachers  and  students  are  given  no  choice. 

Such  a  pr»V^J^'^  togothor  with  tl»o  fact*that  teachers  have  very  little  voice  in 
tlu'  partii  uiar  Kind  of  progj^am  thtir  situatioh  (ur  talent^s)  (lemand,  is  really 
({ ourh  On  ncademie  freedom.  *  - 

The  trend,  for  instance,  se\eral  states  is  toward  refiuirlng  "bloektime" 
pro?:ramM  in  ofTue  eduitaion  if  tlu*  .sthoul  wj.^hO!>  to  ha\e  the  ad\antages  uf  vo- 
eational  fipullng.  The  teacher  is  to  Integrate  all  content  and. 'skills  learning  \Mthln 
the  bhjck  of  time  (varying  fron\  two  to  four  hours).  However,  little  If  any  suit- 
able t'echlng  materials *are  a\ailable  tu  lmple"iiient  the  integration  concept.  Mu.st 
teaclj(<r$i  are  m»t  equally  talented  la  each  of  the  vast  arrj^y  of  subjects  that  nmst 
he  taught  In  these  programs.  But  teachers  have  no  choice — they  must  follow  tlie 
prestrilied  program,  whether  or  nut  It  i;>  suitable  fur  tltem,  their  .students,  ur  their 
community,  ■  •  »  v 
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ThobC  btuck  iirugrn niij  ait-  rl-quiruJ  in  ijuinc  status  fur  two  jcars  u£  the  studtutd' 
bccundary  scliuul  tarlur.  Tlnj,  lut-aiib  tliat-duriiig  tht  tenth  grade  atiuk'iits  are 
requirud  to  nrnke  w  dufiniLf  \ucatiunal  toiumitmuut,  a  cuinmitintiit  of  the"  major 
IJiirt  of  their  bcliuul  lUfs.  I  qiwbtiun  that  at  that  age  students  can  evaluute' 
thvfuU  iiupUcatluns  u£  Mith  au  iu\  L'.^tiufnt  in  tiiue,  and  I  quustiuu  that  thej  are 
ready  to  niaku  such  a  >ouitiunal  uunmiitment  at  that  age  And  if  their  decisiim 

urung  Ulii?y-ti»d  tiiey  do  nut  "-lit*"  in  that  \ucational  ijatturn),  it  ii>  \erj  dilU- 
cult  i£  not  inn^ubbible  for  the  dtiulfntb  to  ojjt  out  of  tlit-  prugram  in  thu  lalddlo 
of  th«  sehool  yt-ar.  Such  prujtrauis  allow  very  little  if  any  time  for  exploring 
othex  areas  of  intt-rest.  Cuuld  it  he  tliat  he^au^e  &Uc'h  prugrams  put  i>ucli  rt- 
striptions  on  student;:*'  opting  out  of  tlie  prograiu,  thlii  partially  accounts  f^^r 
i>onie  of  tliL'  figurfb'  that  sliow  tinit  studentb  do  nut  studv  t* Uiiiluyinent  in  th«  vt)- 
csjtiunal  fieid  in  which  tliey  \\ere  uijrullea  iu  schuol?  iGAO  Ileport  to  Cungrubj,). 

Jt  alao  t;linnnatL'i>  cullcge-huuiid  dtudento  from  6u&ine&s  clujjijes.  \\hich  would 
fti\e  tiiem  knuwiudgoij  and  sluUs  by  whith  tliey  cuuld  bui^'ort  tlienischej,  purtl-iUy 
while  they  arc  in  college. 

The  hUggebtiuns  I  Innc  made  here  are  bat-ed  on  my  reading  u£  research  and 
on  cuns»ervatlunj>  teachpr-edututors  fruni  all  uver  the  country/  Through 

my  participatiuu-in  prufc^Munal  uguniz,»tion;>  ut  the  natiunal  level  A Anici lean 
Vui-atiunal  Associatiun  and  National  Bubinc>s  Lduuition  Absuciatioh),  I  have 
had  nuich  oppurtunity  to  discuss  thc^c  matters.  Alsu,  high  s^choul  classroom 
teachers  in  my  graduate .claisses  have  pruvuled  me  with  infurniation  abutJt 
huv9  they  must  wurlt^  under  such  rtgulatiuns  iinpubcd  by  State  Dcpartmeiii#>' 
of  Vocational  Kdncatiou.  »,  * 

These  cuncerns  uC  teachers  and  teacher  educaturs  impel  mc  to  write  abunt 
tiiesL*  nuUtfr»  tl»at  I  hope  caa  be  considercHl  in  the  current  deliberatiuns  regarding 
tlie  Vueational  Kducatiou  Act  1975  "Amendments.  I  realize  that  expenditurts* 
anust  be  'cunt rolled,"  hut  nec-d  the  sjHielftc'atiuus  fur  funding  be  su  rigid  u.s  tu 
infringe  on  students*  aiid.teachers*  clloices? 

Very  siu(ic rely  yours,  '        •  ,  • 

MlLDl^KD  HlLLKSTAD, 

/  Xuooxatc  Professor, 
F(tcu tt y  of  Voca t iona I  Ed uca t io n . 
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THU^^DAY,  APRIL  17,  197^ 
House  of  IiKruKSEXTATiV}:s,  Subco^i^uotr^:  ox 

3iLi::ktKXTAKY,  SECON'OAnY,  AXD  VoCATIOXAL  EDUCATION, 

OF'iHiK  Co^uurriiE  ox  Educatiox  ,>xd  Lauok, 

The  subcoiumittcc  met  at  9 :25  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2175, 
Eaybum  IIousj?  Oflico  Buildin;^,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
tl)c  subcommittee)  presicliJl«^  lion.  William  LehmajK  and  Hon.  Tim 
Hall.  '      ^  ^.  '  ^  / 

MomLci'S  present :  Ikprescntativcs  Perkins,  Lehman,  Blouin,  Miller, 
]\fottK  Ilall.  ami  Goodlini?.  ^ 

Stuff  members  ])reseut ;  John  Jennings  (counsel) ,  Charlcs^EadclifTe 
*  (minority  eounsol).   -  , 

Cliainnan  PERKiXi).  Tlic  conmiitteo  Nvill  comolo  order.  A  quorum  is 
present.*' 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  hero  today  meniboi-s  of  the  AFIr-CIO 
to  testify  on  vocational  education  and  mavbo  other  subject  matters. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Walter  Davis,  director  of  the  department 
,ot  education.  Our  yccond  \\itnc^  is  Dr.  John  A.  Sessions,  assistant 
direct  OP,  department' of  education;  and  Ken  Young,  assistant  director 
of  legislation.     ,  *   *  * 

I  want  to  compliment  the  AFI^CIO  for  the  kind  of  representa- 
tion that  they  hj\Ne  always  had,  the  constructive  testimony  that  you  ^ 
Lavo  always  given,  and  I  kno>v^hat  you  will  follow  trite  to  foi*m  on 
thi.^'oecasion.  ?  ^   *      .  • 

We  will  Rear  from  you  first,  Mr.  Davis.  '  , 

STATEMENTS  OF  WALTEE  DAVIS,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION,  AFL^CIO;  JOHN  A.  SESSIONS,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  AFL-CIO;  KENNETH  JOUNG,  AS- 
SISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATION,  AFL-CIO 

ChaiKniknPKRKixs.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  Tlmnk  you  very  nuioh,  Mi*,  amirnmn.  Wo  have  a  vejj* 
brio f  statement,  and  I  would  like.to  proceed  by  reading  that.  ^ 
\  Chairman  Pkriuxs.  Go  ahead  any  way  you  prefer.  Thank  you. 
^-s^Er.'  Dahs.  ^fr.  Chairman,  iny  name  is  Walter  G.  Davis.  I.-am 
director  of  the  department  of  oducatioi^  of  the  AFL  CIO.  With  me 
thi.s  morning  are  ifr.  Kcimctli  Young,  assistant  director  of  the  AFL 
CTO  department  of  Jogislation  and  Dr.  Jolin  A.  Scsbions,  assistant 
director  of  the  dci)artment  of  education,  AFL-CIO. 

We  are  very  b(ippy  to  have  tliis  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on 
the  entire  matter  of  vocational  education  with  this  committee. 
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Tho  AFI>-CIO,  as  tho  coinmittoc  incinlici*s  arc  aware,  playuil  an 
importane  part  in  ilra  ftiiig  both  the  Vocational  Eaucatlon  Act  '^t  i!)C3 
ami  tho  ainciuhncutS^  of  19CS.  A  particularly  significant  role  in  the 
development  o{  tins  legislation  was  played  t\  the  late  Otto  Pragan, 
\yho  was  at  that  time  a  staff  reprci^entative  of  tho  AFIr-CIO  educa- 
tion department.  » 

There  are  several  vocational  ed^icatiini  hills  presently  before  this 
committee.  We  will  respond  to  most  of  them  this  morning.'^ 

The  Vocatronal  Education  Act  lias  bqcn  one  of  the  most  succe.-sful 
of  all  Federal  programs  in  the  (ield  of  education.  It  has  had  a  strikliii^l  \ 
successful  record  of  finding  job  placement  for  its  gmduates. 

Tlio  AFI-»-CIO  is  convinced  without  any  qualification  that  tliis 
'legislation  shouKl  be  extemled  and  that  tlie  funding  autlioii/.Uion 
.  should  bo  incr^eased.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  patjs  JI.Pv.  19  and  therebj" 
accomplish  these  objectives,  *  .  " 

Having  said  that  at  the  outset,  there  are  other  bills  before  this  com- 
^  mittee  which  ha\c  commendable  obiectI\es,  partlcuhuijj  tliobo  drafted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Connnunity  and  Juiiior  Colleges, 
II.]?.  3091,  and  by  the  A'ucrican  Pcrbuniul  antl  Guidance  Association, 
II.R.32rO.  ,  .  , 

^Wo  w*onld  nr^e  that  these  bills  be  adopted  asj\meudments  to  tlie 
Vocational  Education  Act,  snbject  to  our  connnents  this  morning, 
gather  tliaa  as  separate  bills.  We  would  fiuthcr  urge  that  their  pro- 
visions ho  made  a  part  of  the^Stafo  phiiiii  designed  by  the  existing 
State  advisory  committees. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  waa- 
.  the  creation  of  State  conuiiittecs  that  were  charged  w  ith  tho  respond- 
bility  of  developing  a  coinprehensi\o  State  plan  for  vocational  ed- 
ucatiw^  In  thoir  present  form,  ILR.  3270  and  II.R.  3991  would  s>eri- 
onslj  fragmeiit  the  nnifcd  effort  osf<d>lii5hed  b\  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  .  *  . 

Postfeccondan^  \ocationat  edutation  aiid  muie  adequate  guidance 
and  coihiseling  are  both  ciitigal  needs,  but  thc^  should  operate  under 
tho  State  ad\  isoiy  comnrittees  as  an  integral  part  of  State  planj>. 

Funds  for  these  programs  mi^ht  ^eryA^ell  be  eannarked  to  pre\eut 
their  being  used  for  uuintended  purposes.  We  do,  ho\ve\er,  ha\e  seri- 
ous douhtvS  aboutvfti^v  fixed  allocation  of  postsecbndary  .funds  ati  be- 
tween connnunity  colleges  and  4-vcariiistitntious.      *  . 

This  is  a  decision,  we  thijik,  which  might  better  be  loft  to  the  States., 
-for  detpnniuation  in  tho  light  of  their  o\Mi  patterns  of  instlt^itional 
devoloDment.  ,  i 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  T  a5rreo  with  von  tin  that  statement.  T  think 
theVe  rs  goiji«r  to  hav^c  to  be  a  lot  of  flexibilit}  because  of  different 
situations'in  different  parts  of  tho  country. 

In  some  of  my  counties  tho  a\erage  educational  level  is  not  niore' 
than  these  eighth  grade.  In  other  partss  of  the  country,  in  the  ^Iidwc^t, 
they  hitvo  1  and  2  years  of  colleire  on  the  average. 

"i^oii  made  a  wod  statement.  You  ma^*  continue. 

Mr. JDa^is.  We  have  a  further  concern  about  IT.R.  32 and  ILR. 
o091.  Tlie  record  of  cdiicntional  fuiulin/'^  dui  in*'  flie  nast  three  atlmlnlto- 
tratlons  has  been  \erv  dibappointhig.  "We  realize  that  appropriations 
are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 
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We  arc,  howcxcr,  serioHuly  disturbed  6y  the  lustory  of  wcational 
lulucatibn  appropriatlun&.proUucing  only  a  fraction  91  the  autfiori/a- 
tioii  lovcl.  Moreover,  there  lia&  been  a  mngerous  tendency  to,  utilize 
specific  vocational  oducatiou  funds  for  other  programs. 

Much  of  the  money  supporting  the. currently  fashionable  career 
education  has  been  bvphuned  away  fipni  discretionary  vo^alioiial 
eijueational  funds.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  practice  is  the  series 
of  lilms  for  preschool  children  made  to  bo  shown  on  the  Captain  Kan 
i^^aroo  pro^rain.^  Wp  'seriously, doubt  tliat  this  was  what  Congress  had  ^ 
/\\\  inind  when  it  passed  the  Yocafcional  Education  Act,  , 
f   ^  We  do  nol  suggest  that  tlie  grantp  made  available  fbr  this  purpose 
voro  in  any  way  illegal,  but  merely  ^]uestiou  whether  the  interest  of 
the  Congress  was  followed  by  funding  this  typo  progi^m. 

In  view  of  this  mord,  we  feel  it  would  bci  a  mistake  to  permit  the 
funding  of  guidance  programs  and  postsocondary  ^  ucatioiial  programs 
by  carving  the  money  out  of  funds  whidt  would  otherwise  go  to  sec- 
ondary vocational  education. 

This  tommlttoo  also  has  bef or^p  it  ILR.  3992,  drafted  by„tho  American 
Yocatioiial  Association.  This  bill  ^  ould  consolidate  funds  which 
are  presently  set  aside  for  special  programs  such  as  vocational  (5(1- 
ucation  f or Jthe  handicapped  and.  vocational  educatioijfor  the  cconomi 
cally  disadvantaged.  Wo  iHiderstand  that  a  bill  to  Bo  introduced  by, 
II1C  administration  would  also  s'ervo  to  consplidate  funds  for  these  spe- 
.  cia.l  programs, »  *  ' 

Wo  firmly  urge  the  Congi-css  to  rcjfict  these  consolidation  bills,  Tlio 
need  for  these  special  programs  has  been  well  identified  and.the  failure 
of  the  Stale*  to  meet  these  Aeeds  led  to  tiie  enactment  of  the  categorical 
programs  in  the  first  phice.  ,  ' 

Frankly,  we  oppose  consolidation  because  we  view  the  record  of  a 
^decentralized ^decisiomnakiiig  process  as  counteri)roductivc  to  the 
*  realization  of  "national  needs.  When  fnnding  capabilities  fail  to  meet 

*  '  locitl  educational  needs,  tljo  national  government  mustprqvidc  aid  to 

those  programs. which  fall  within, the  national  interest. .Vocational 
training,  wo  believe,  Tails  within  that  category.. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Vocationid  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Vocational  education  had  fallen  Into  a' clc\i^orablo  state.  Throu'ghout 
tho  Nation,  fetudcnts  .were  taught  obsolete  skills  on  obsolete  equipment. 

It  was  'evident, that  who^i  school  boards  began  to  divide  up  scarce 
.  ^  educational  funds,  the  parents  of  f utilise  Harvard  graduates  carried 
moi-o  political  weight  than  the  parents  of  future  bricklayeVs  and 
carpenters,  *  ^ 

Snnilarly,  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  children  tend  to  be  in  a 
minority  and  ia  tho  distribution  of  funds  they  have  been  treated 

.  accordingly.  .  >     I  a      '    -  ^ 

It  was  in  order  to  meet  these  educational  realities  thatj  the  vario|is 
categorical  programs  w(iro  included  ia  tho  Vocational  Educatioii 
Act.  Tho  AFL-CIO  believed  that  there  was  ^ood  reason  fot  tlies4 
programs  then  and  we  believe  the  same  r'bason  exists  today.  ^  / 
ITefo  in  tho  District  of  Cohunbfa,  even  after  a  court  decree,  the  sqhool 
system  hai  been  found  in  cuntempi  for  failure  to  ftro\'ide  for  tho  odu- 

*  cation  of  all  of  its  handicapped  students.  Tho  ttTL^ClO  believes 
that  tho  Federal  intent  should  be  clearly  spelled  oM  in  these  mattei^. 
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The  recent  General  Accomxtihg  OlRco  report  to  the  Congress  on 
vocational  edncat ion  charged  the  Statas  with  sorions  financial  .irrec^- 
ularities  hiclnding  tho  excessive  nse  of  Federal  f nnds  for  administra- 
tive purposes  and  the  use  of^Fcderal  funds  for  inappropriate  proginnis. 

\yo  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  report  is  unjustly  liai-sh,  but 
,  certainly  there  is  liitle  in  it  to  justify  coui^olidation  of  vocatignal  edu- 
cation programs. 

Tlx  our  view,  tliere  is,  if  anythhing,  a  need  for  additional  categories,' 
rather  tuan  for  consolidation.,  We  have  mentioned  the  matter  of  career 
education.  We  have  watched  the  development  of  this  concept  closely. 

It  has  been  pressed  vigorously  by  tho  Office  of  Education  and  union 
olUt^ials  have  beca  very  much  involved  in  tluj  planning  at  national, 
State,  and  local  levels.  So  far,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  carciir 
education  has  consisted  largely  of  conferences  and  verv  little  money. 

We  arc  troiibled  1^-  the  serious  possibility  tliat  career  education  will 
drain  off  fmids  intended  for  vocational  education,  and  we  therefore 
su«nrnrest  tliat  carccr  education  be  funded  under  aseparateauthorization, 
is  a  further  perfection  which  wo  would  urge  in  the  present 
Vocational  Education  Act.  The  AlfL-CIO.has  firmly  supported 
human  ccpiality,  without  regard  to  sex,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Vocational^  schools  liave  been  prone  to  ignore  this  .principle,  and 
Govenunent  iniiction  enables  them  to  continue  to  ignore  it.  rrcvionsly 
the  Office  of  Education  has  collected  data  on  the  sex,  color,  and  national 
origin  of  vocational  students,  but  it  has  discontinued  much  of  this 
.  work 

Tho  AFIy-CIO  has  already  expressed  to  Cominisstener  BelLits  feel- 
ing that  this  data  is  needed  to  properly  monitor  the  state  of  equal 
opportunity  'in  vocational  education.  Commissioner  Bell  iias  indi- 
cated to  us  hisiiopo  that  tho  data  gatheriu":  will  soon  bo  resumed,  ^''ow 
wc  M'olcome  his  assurances,  but  '$fO  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
data  gathering  should  be  pi-escriUed  by  the  law. 

Tho  GAO  report  ofteu  complains  that  its  task  has  been  difficult 
because  of  the  dearth  of  dependable  data.  We  too  have  often  expe- 
rienced  this  same  difliculty. 

Therefore,  we  ask  that  the  present  Vocational  Education  Act  in- 
clude a  requirement  for  this  data  from  ^ocntional  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  full  .opportunity  for  all  men  and  women. 

Biling»^«l  education  is  one  of  the  critical  needs  in  the  vocational 
field.  Last  year  Qc^n^ress  passed  amendments  providing  for  this  need, 
but  tho  funds  were  slashed  by  the  Office  of  Managemftut  and  BiulwK 
Wo  urge  that  this  important  program  Be  rCciUlaurizcd  and  that 'the 
^  funds  to  support  it  bo  restored. 
'     .  This  progressive  piece  of  loj^islation  was  only  given  a  life  span  of 
1  year,  and  expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  urge  that  it  be 
/riven  a  fair  chance  to  meet  the  problems  faced  by  citizens  witlxlinutej 
,  English-speaking  abilities. 

TJiere  is  an  area  of  State  disci-ctionaxy  power  which  is  of  particular 
concern  to  organized  labor.  The  vocational  schools  have  teen  a  primary 
source  of  the  classroom-related  instruction  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  apprenticeship  training  profijrams,  but,  faced  with  tho  .scarcity  of 
funds,  many  States  have  failed  to  bndgvjt  money  for  this  classroom- 
related  instruction.  We  would  urge  this  committee  to  earmark  funds 
for  pus  essential  p  rogram. 
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,Ainerica\  aovelopincnt  Im-s  dcpoiuled  upon  tlie  apprcnticesiiip  system 
fot  the  vital  skills  so  iinportaiit  to  our  social  and  economic  well-being. 
It  waSs developed  and  maintained  because  our  technological  advance- 
ment has  historically  outpaced  the  ability  of  the  public  education 
system  to  respond  timely  to  thcbc  advances.  ^Ye  see  no  material  chai\ge 
in  these  sets  of  circumstances.  -i 

Finally,  the  GAO.  report  notes  that  State  plans  have  often  failed 
to  concentrate  vocational  education  funds  in  areas  of  highest  neorl, 
particularly  the  urban  iinier-city  areas.  .   i  i 

Vocational  education,  having  originated  in  a  rural  agricultural 
setting,  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  population  shifts  to  America's 

urban  centers.  '  ,        i    "  mi. 

In  aclditioii,.a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  funds  go  to  atliuent 
conmiunities  wliere  coui^ses  in  auto  mechanics,  for  example,  are  loss 
vocational  dian  hobby  oriented,  dcbigned  to  teach  students  how  to  mam- 
tain  their  own  hotrods.  ,  1     ,    •  1 

We  would  hope  that  irfits  report,  the  committee  would  make  it  clear 
that  it  expects  the  States  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  urban  needs. 

All  in  all,  we  feel  that  vocational  education  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  successes  in  American  education.  It  has  served  vrell  the 
needs  millions  of  students  who  have  made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  productivity  of  the  American  economy. 

There  are  aspects  v.hic!i  need  to  he  improved,  and  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  make  those  improvements,  but  we  also  urge  that  tlie  Congress 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963  as  amended  in  1908.  ^  ^ 

As  we  have  shid  over  the  years,  full  funding  of  this  act  will  meet 
America's  needs  for  maximum  productivity,"a  key  element  m  gettmg 
America  back  to  work.  "  ,    - . 

^  ^rhat  completes  pur  statement,  Mr.  Qiairman. 

Oliairman  Perkins.  Do  you,  Dr.  Sessions,  or^ou,  Mr.  loung,  v^mt 
to  make  a  separate  statement? 

Dr.  Sessions.  No  ;^I  have  nothing  to  add. 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

.  Chairman  Perkins.  Lot  mp  compliment  ^ow  gentlemen  for  a  very 
important  statement.  At  tlie  outset  this  year,  many  of  us  introduced 
different  bills  at  the  request  of  various  people,  simply  to  get  tne  issues 
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Sooner  or  later  we  Will  have  you  people  back  agam.  want  to 
write  this  bill  maybe  in  a  couple  of  months.  We  want  to  knock  soino 
heads  together  between  the  teclMiical  schools  and  other  school  people. 
-  I  think  it  is  most  important  that  you  have  outlined  in  your  state- 
ment, a^)ove  everything  else,  tliat  we  only  h^ve  cue  State  advisory 
board.  If  we  undertook  to  do  otherwise,  one  for  postsecondai7  educa- 
tion and  one  for  4.year  colleges,  all  without  flexibility,  wo  would 
lUSt  be  ti7ing  down  our  own  house  under  which  we  presentlv  have 
a  strong  foundation,  in-^my  judgment,  and  we  arc  going  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  as  I  see  them,  to  dp  the  best  j  ob  possible.*  . 

I  tliink  you  have  authored  a  very  instructive  suggestion  here  this 
morning,  andl  know  that  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  tci  go  along,  w-itU 
your  assistance,  to  write  a  bill  that  wdl  do  the  best  for  the  entire 
country. 
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,  NoAv,  Mr.  Davis,  you  reiunimciul  that  we  earmark  funds,  if  I  under- 
stood your  statement  correctly,  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
for  class  room-related  ini;ti  action  in  apprenticeship  training  prugnimb. 

Could  you  elaborate  some  on  your  plans  and  reasons  for  that 
reconmiendation? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  yes,  ^Ir.  Chairinan.  Wo  have  been  in  consnltation 
during  the  ijreparatlon  of  this  statement  with  the  building  and  con- 
^ruction  trade  unions  aifiljated  with  the  AFL~CI0,  and  they  have 
advised  that  in  sulne  States,  although  it  is  not  a  serious  matter  at 
this* time,  a  buiall  number  of  apprenticeship  training  programb  am  nut 
getting  any  asoistante  at  all  through  tlie  act.  The  large,  well-cbtablished 
apprenticeship  training  programs,  of  coui-so,  are. 

They  fear  that  this  might  be  a  trend  that  ^^ould  lead  to  a  complete 
withdrjix^'al  of  assistance  through  "voc  od''  funds  .for  this  kind  of 
training,  and  they  urge  this  \eri^  strongly,  that  we  mention  it  in  our 
statement. 

As  I  say,  at  this  time  it  is  not  a  serious  problem,  bijt  it  is  one  which 
wo  ceilainly  would  not  like  to  see  occur  because  wo  think — we  take 
very  great  pride  in  the  appix:nticesliip  training  programs  of  oui 
organization. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Do  you  have  any  further  comment  on  that. 
Ken? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairiiiftn  Perkins.  J  think  you, have  made  youi-selves  very  clea^r 
in  your  testimony  "and  it  is  most  helpful.  I  am  going  to  call  on  >ff. 
Goodling  for  questions.      '     ,  ' 
'  rCiscussion  off  the  record.] 

Mr.  GoobWNG.  I  don't  Jiave  any  questions,  Mr,  Chairmjin.  I  have 
one  conmient,  uh  jour  second  paragraph,  page,4.  iSIy  comment  relates 
to  pei*sonal1expenence.  Tlie  vocational  program  in  my  atea  certainly 
lias  been  a  city  program  for  many,  many  years.  Eventually  nhon  it 
became  a  county  prugi;am,  a  new  building  was  constructed  about  2 
miles  out  of  the  city  in  order  to  make  it  as  close  to  ever}  body  as  possible 
j)ecauso  there  was  room  therc.     «  , 

We  had  a  very  dilFicult  time  getting  center  city  youngsters  to  partic- 
ipate. I  think  il  was  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  thoro  were  an 
awful  lot  of  people  that  ^^ere  given  bad  advice  about  college  being  the 
only  way.  Second,  it  was  a  situation  of  moving  from  the  area  and 
friciids  that  they  had.       ,  • 

I  AAOuld  just  like  to  say  that  we  tried  a  million  and  one  ways,  and 
we  firially  licked  the  situation,  inadvertently  because  a  couple  of 
voungstei*s  became  rather  involved  inathleticb  aiuj4xre*now  participat- 
ing in  the  center  city,  and  now  our  situation  luK^t^il^en  care  of  itself. 
I  would  have  to  attribute  it  primarily  to  the  extrJt^yrricula  programs 
that  are  offered  at  the  comprehensive  school.  It  is  not  tiio  school. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  big  mistakes  that  is  often  made.  We  send 
them  back  to  a  local  school  2  weeks  and  this  type  of  thing.  We  insisted 
from  the  l)Cginning  that  it  be  a  conaprohensivo  high  school  program, 
and  all  of  thp  participation  in  all  of  the  activities  is  at  their  "voc-tech'' 
Gcliool.  It  is  their  school. 

That  is  just  a  comment  i*ather  than  a  question. 

Mr.  Lehman  [presiding!.  Thank  you,  Mw  Goodling.  Would  you  like 
to  respon(l  to  the  comment,Mr.  Davis? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Only  to  say  this,  that  one  of  our  greiit  interests,  of 
course,  is  to  iuakei?uic  Muit  thi^  4UiiUt>  of  \ucatioiiarcducajtioa  schools 
and  the  access  to  them  are  there,  because  we  havje  seen  o\er  the  yeai'S  a 
resistance  ou  the  part  of,  say,  joint  apprenticesliip  prograros  to  accept 
students  fronn  tliese  schools.  They  w  ould  rather  have  them  from  aii 
acailemic  hl^h  school.  This  is^iu  the  higher  skills  requiring  niathe- 
matics  and  physics  and  so  forth*! 

We  tliink  that  vocational  education  schools  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
standards  that  would  give  tlicin  access  to  job  related  opportunities.. 
•  ]N[r.  GooDUXG.  Yes;  wo  actually  have  a  three- lev  el  program  right 
in  that  school,  so  wo  cover  all  aro^i^,  whether  it  is  a  highly  academic 
are<"..  I  tliink— part  of  the  key  is  the  local  comuuttcc  working  with 
\    tile  school.      ,         ^  ' 

.   ,  If  it  is  functioning  well,  then  yoxx  have  a  particular  tie  with  all  the 
\  industry  and  all  the  trades. 

^     Dr  Sessions.  I  Would  just  a^dd  one  thliig  licre,  that  it  scem^  to  me  „ 
^ ,  one  of  the  very  important^lhin^  in  the  Tocutional  Education  Act  vyas 
,  that  for  the  first  time  it  recogynzcd  aspubllc  policy  tliat  reading  is  as 
,  mu^h  a  part  of  vocational  skills  as  learning  to  use  tools,  and  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  veiy  good  things  that  the  ^ct  did. 
,    Mr.  Lehmaj;.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  aslv  you  to  address  your- 
,sel  ves  to  one  problem  that  I  am  concerned  w  i'th  in  icgui  d  tu  the  training  , 
,of  vocational  cducatiou  students,  for  instance.  In  a  large  luetropolitau 
iirea  such  as  Miami. 

I  VNOuld  like  to  see  thestudeiits  remov  ed  froui  the  clai^sroom  arid  put 
into  more  on-the-job  site  traluing,iind  I  would  like  to  see  what  organ- 
ised labor  could  do  to  help  US-  lor  instaiK'e,  I  uict  vtnterdav  with  the 
assistant  director  of  our  vocational  education  program  iii  Dade  County. 
I  ^discu^d  tjiis  with  him,  and  the  example,  of  coui-sc,  w  as  (hat  the 
*Vpc  ed"  students  who  are  training  to  bo  machinists  vyith  the  air- 
iin,e4y— the  kind  of  equipment,  the  extensi^^i  and  sophisticated  equip 
^  meiit,  they  need  to  train  them  with  are  only  located  at  Eastern  Air- 
liups,  National,  and  the  overall  plants  at  iliami  International  Air- 
port, which  means  that  each  student  must,  without  adequate  public 
ti-ai^sportation  in  Miami— each  student  is  required  to  get  there  to 
Icnri^i  how  to  use  tlio  X-ray  machines  and"X-ray  landing  gear. 

"WJiat  I  would  like  to  see  happen  Is  to  write  into  this  act  sojncthing 
to  provide  industry—to  encourage  industiy  and  labor  to  set  up  space 
in  their  locations  where  >ou  could  teach  tlie  student  his  English  and 
his  mathematics  and  his  American  histoid  ri^ht  there. 

If,  seams  to  it  is  a  lot  simpler  to  haull  teacher  to  the  location 
thari  to  provide  30  students  with  tr-ansportation.  Transportation  is 
still  onp  of  tLe  most  importiuit  hurdles  that  a  young  person  has  to  ^et 
th  raugl\  in  order  to  If^aril  from  vocational  education. 

T|p  c[xyvy  this  a  step  further,  if  you,  for  instance,  train  people  in 
hotel  an^  restaunvnt,  there  js  uqj-cason  vyhv  the  FontaineWeu  Hotel 
couillu't  ^et  a  rooui  aside  for  a  cla.^srooin,  let  thoin  learn  thci*c  where 
thevjare  ^^oing  to  bt-^  learning  the  trade.  Oi  the  Southeast  Bank  which 
'cortauily  ^ouh\aecoiniuodate  .'^O  or  more  trainees  at  a  time. 

AVo  th^  areas  In  other  parts  of  Dade  County  that  are  training  young 
;_lt  ^^  ould  seem  to  bo  much  niore  feasible  to  locate  the  class- 
witlvu  the  industrj'  than  to.tuui?>poi  t  oO  people  to  30,dlfterent 
indu  ;tries  t^xroughc^ut  tho  day. 

52-015— 75— vol.  2  ^21, 
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I  woiildlilce  to^see  rrjiat  reaction  you  have  to  tills  kind  of  a  program. 

Mr,  D.ms.  Well,  Mr.  Lehman,  a  number  of  our  central  labpr  coun- 
cils* throughput  the  country  already'  are  engaged  in  a  copperatlve 
effort  to  do  a  variety  of  things  similar  to  what  jou  have  just  described. 

There  is  one  difficulty  we  have  run  into,Jio\\everj  in  looking  at  this 
wholcx^rocess,  and  that  is  that  wheii  the  iiueniijlo^  laent  rate  ran  up,  wo 

f;ot  no  outward  resistance,  but  \nc  JidnXget  too  innch  encouragerucnt 
rom  a  lut  of  unions  to  involve 'themselves  with  student-s,  particularly 
^         ainoug  ttioso  organizations  that  had  a  iiunibci  of  people  furloughe^l 
because  of  the  economic* situation.  ^  » 

If  the  student  is  learninjj;  in  a  sort»of  cla.^sruom  setting,  I  think  that 
is  one  thing.  If  the  student  is  actually  involved  in  the  production 
process,  that  is  aiidtUer  thing.  It  is  In  those — iu  full  eniplo\  inent  times 
that  there  is  no  comment  at  all.  There  ib  a  lot  of  encouragemenl.  But 
in  times  like  this,  in  some  partb  of  the  couati7  you  will  find  a  reluctance 
to  move  into  this  because  the  primary  effort  of  a  union  leader  there,  of 
coui'so.  is  to  try  to  get  hi.^  pcoplo  back  to  work,  and  ho  doesn't  want  us 
,  to  give  any  inconti>c  to  an  employer  not  to  do  that,  and  I  think  that 

•  as   "  ^  *.        .  . 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  can  see  the  potential  threat  of  on-the-job  tminiuir 
progiaiiib  to  employment.  But.  I  doift  think  that  the  classroom  itself 
in  a  nonyocatioiial  bubject  In  threatening.  "What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  locate  the  classroom  In  noiivocational  subjects  at  tlio  point  of  vo- 
cational subject  training.^Tliat  is  what  I  think  is  going  to  be  a  very 
^       important  possibility  in  facilitating  this  program. 

]^^r.  Tt»x; xr,.!Mr.  Lehman.  T  think  in  terms  of  loration  you  have  prob- 
ably got  a  very.good  point.  I  tlilnk  what  jMr.  Davis  is  saving  is  that, 
if  you  hav.e  a  program  that  incliales  both  training— in  effect,  institu- 
tional t\p'e  tvainmg  as  well  as  on-the-job  training,  where  some  of 
our  people  ha\o  trouble  ^ith  the  on-the-job  training,  where, there  is 
Ta  snecial  rate  and  where  they  are  faced  with  layoffs  ^r  have  layoffs 
anu  tlun  see  some  employei*s  using  this  as  a  \\aj  to  cut  labor  costs^ 
and  obviously  with  the  high  ^unemployment  rale,  they  don't  like  it« 
I  don't  think  that  is  a  problem  of  the  location  where  the  extra 
instruction — ^ 

!Mr.  Lkhmax.  Can  you  understand  the  problcM?  I  think  you  do 
undei^stand.  These  young  people  are  going  to  be  jour  membership  in 
the  future  and  the  more  yt)u  facilitate  their  learning  these  kinds  of 
.trades,  I  think,  the  better  off  that  your  organi/jition  ami  the  whole 
labor-industry  relationship  can  be.  * 

To  me  it  Js  frustrating  when  I  see  youn^  people  not  get  into  V43ca- 
tioiud  education  simply  because  they  don  t  ha\e  the  transportation 
every  day  from  the  school  to  where  they  are  learning  on-the-job  ti*aiii- 
iug,  and  you  cau't  learn  on-the-job  training  unless  you  go  tojhe  air- 
lines, and,  if  you  don't  go  to  the  bank,  you  are  not  going  to  learn  hank- 
ing in  a  clas,sroom.  You  aragoing  to  have  to  h«arn  banking  in  a  bank. 

^Ir.  Yorxo.  Mr.  Lehman,  let  me  just  add  that  I  think  you  are  ab- 
solutely right  I  think  \\hat  we  are  in  effect  saying  is  that  to  make 
^this  whole  work  we  have  to  turn  the  econonij  aiuund,  so  that  there 
aro  increased  job  opi^ortuniiics. 

jNIr.  liUn^UN.  I  will  sell  more  used  cai-s.  ^  .  ' 

.  ^  Mr.  D.ms.  L-et  me  just  comment  one  word  on  that,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  pure  education  experiences  which  is  what  we  would  like  to  sec, 
<  •  *  « 
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and  I  think  we  would  rertainlv  be  aflirmati\c  on  the  location  aspect 
of  it,  but  the  other  problem  is  the  one  whicli  is  raised  by  Mr.  Youii^ 
and  myself  earlier,  the  one  that  in  these  limes^  at  least  there  would 
notbe  a  lot  of  encouragement.  ^ 

Mr.  LBIX3DVN.  We  aro  not  tiyhig  to  use  the  classroom  at  National 
•  Airlines  or  the  cla&s-rutini  In  the  Fuhtahiubluu  to  i>ah\  crt  oigaiiizud  job 
security  of  the  jjeople.  However,  I  just  wanted  to  throw  this  out. 

One  other  ^inlck  question.  I  am  concerned  abo\it  the  inability  to  pro- 
<?raia  top-level  students  Into  tlte  vocational  education  classps.  I  have 
been  concerned  with  this.  It  was  reconTirmed  again  yesterday  at  my 
meeting  with  the  people  from  Dade  County.  T?he  reason  is  that  the 
data  used  to  detorihiiie  a  successful  \oc?.tional  education  program  is 
based  on:  the  an^ount  of  the  students  that  go  into  industry  from  the 
vocational  program.  It  counts  as  a  failure  or  negative  data  for  those 
.that go  on  from  bocondar)  vocational  to  a  college  program,  whethejcit 
is  liberal  arts,  engineering,  or  whatever.  * 

'\^^lat  I  am  concerned  about  is  to  ivy  to  get  the  data  revised  so  that 
a  person  w  ho  goes  into  \  ocational  education  in  high  school  will  not  be  a 
negative  figure,  if  he  goes  to  college  before  he  goes  to  w  ork  in  the 
program  ho  was  trained.  "What  liappens  is  that  in-order  to  make  their 
programs  seem  successf  id  the^  dlscouiagc  college  bound  students  from 
going  into  vocational  education  because  they  are  potential  "losers'* 
as  far  as  the  data  is  concerned. 

You  just  don't  seem  to  get  enough  of  tlte  college  bound.  As  vocational 
education  becomes  more  technical  and*  mor^  sophisticated,  you  need 
these  kinds  of  students  in  there.       .  ^  ^  , 

In  other  countries,  they  are  urged  to  go  into  vocational  education  m- 
stead  of  TUGOollege  programs.  So,  I  just  wo;idfcr  if  jou  had  any  com^ 
ment  on  that  before  X  recognize  the  next  member.  ^ 

Mr.  Young.  The" only  comment  I  would  make  is  tliat  I  think  we 
have  long  said— and  I  think  this  is  what  you  arc  saying— that  voca- 
tional educatioii  should  not  be  cpnsklered  a^  boine  sort  of  second  class 
education.  .  \ 

Unfortunately,  in  a  lot  of  areas,  the  schools,  I  think,  look  at  types 
af  grades  a.MuAent  ib  gelting,  loolv  at  his  income,  and  sort  of  shuttle 
him  into  a  vocTitional  education  program, 

Mr.  LEinrAN.  Right*      "  \  ,      .  .  . 

air.  Y'ouNG.  And  then  he  becomes  almost  a  second  cla.ss  citizen  m 
that  school.  Ho  isn  t  going  to  college.  He  is  going  to  work,  yomehow 
that  is  not  as  good. 

Mr.  Jjrmtxv,  He  comes  out  of  occupational  therapy. 

Mr.  YotfNG.  And  I  think,  if  I  understand  what  you  are  saying,  Mr. 
Lehman,  that  just  shouldn't  be,  and  I  think  we  are  in  total  agreement. 

Mr.  LiimtAN.  You  don*t  need  second-class  students  to  learn  elec- 
tronics, occupacional  or  vocational  electronics*.  You  need  the  top  level 
masters  for  that  and  hi  many  other  areas,  but  yon  arc  not  getting 
them  and  the  reason  you  are  not  getting  them  is  because  they  w  ant  to 
go  to  college,  and  'that  makes  it  look  bad  for  the  counsellors  and  the 
guidance  people  and  the  vocational  toachei-s,  and  J  think  we  have  to 
change  this  data  processing-  That  is  why  I  want  to  try  to  write  some- 
thing into  this  legislation  "that  would  account  for  that. 
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I  want  to  thank  you  fellows  for  sliowing  up,  and  I  would  like  to 
recogijize  Mr.  Hall.  I  wonder  if  you  woulU  take  over  for  a  minute 
while  I  talk  with  Mr.  JeuninsfS. 
-EOff^the-recox-dc^ 


5lr.  Hall.  I  am  sorry  I  missed  your  earlier  testimony.  I  have  read 
it  thoujjli  and  I  a|?i*ee  with  maijy'of  the  thinjjy  you  state  in  there.  I . 
guess  all  I  would  iiavo  to  say  is  tliat  I  appreciate  your  coming. 
Do  you  have  any  questions  Mr.  Goodling? 
^Xr.  Goodling.  No,  1  don't* 
Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Miller.  > 
Mr.  Miller.  No.  1  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  he  is  very  pleased  too,  I  suppose.  If  this  is  it  then, 
we  will  stand  adjourned.  Thanlc  you. 
^{Whereupon,  at  10  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1975 

•  ^  House  Eepresentativiss, 

ScTiiCOM^nrrEE  ox  Eleaientahy,  Seco>«darYj 

^  AXD  VoCATIONAli  EdUOATIOK  OF  THE 

j  ,  CoiiMiTTEB  ON  Education  ksd  Labor,  , 

Tlie  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2175, 
^  Kaybiini  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  pfcsiding. 

^^^^^^^"^^  present;  Representatives  Perkins,  M^icds,  Leliman,  Blouin, 
Sihiou,  Miller,  and  MottL 

Staff  inofnbors  present:  Jojin  Jenningsj  counsol,  and  Yvonne  Frank- 
•  lin,  mi  nority  legislativ^o  ^^ssociAte. 

ChAirman  Perkiks,  JC  want  to  welcome  all  of  yoit.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elemontai-y,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  ISducaiion  is  c  Jnduct- 
m^its  hearing  today  on  occupational  vocation  and  career  education. 

Our  witnesses  are  from  tlie  Department  of  Defense  and  from  the 
-   Aerospace  Foundation. 

Wo  have  called  the  witnesses  from  the  Department  of' Defense  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is  now 
rcsponsibJo  under  the  revised  House  nilcs  for  oversijjht  of  domo^tic 
education  programs  operated  by  all  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments and  the  Defense  Department.  Natnralh*,  the  Department  of 
Dofensc^has  one  of  the  largest  educational  programs  in  the  country. 
Second,  I  bolievq  that  the  Department  of  Defense  in  its  many  yeam 
of  training  of  our  militai^v  pei-sonnel  has  developed  a  w  oil  of  expertise 
and  knowledge  and  that  this  expertise  and  knowledge  should  bo  made 
available  to  the  educatoi*s  in  the  regular  school  s^sicm.  I  think  it  is 
very  fitting  and  proper  and  appropriate  that  wo  have  you  htre  on 
this  occasion. 

Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  I.  M.  Greenberg,  Director  of  Mani)Ower 
Programs,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Then  we  have 
from  the  Army,  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Putnafii,  Jr.,  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Managoniont ;  f  I'om  the  Navy.  Kear  Adm.  C.  N.  Mitcli- 
ell,  Deputy  Director  of  NavaJ  Training  and  Education.  And  from  the 
Marino  Corps,  Brig.  Gen,  Kenneth  McLennan,  Director,  Manj>o\ver 
Plans  and  Policy  Division.  .Uso.  from  the  Air  Force,  ^raj.  Gen.  Oliver 
W.  Lewip,  Director  of  Persomiol  Pi-ogi-ams;  and  wo  have  Mr.  Jaines 
H.  Straubol,  executive  director,  Aerospace  Education  Foundation. 

I  think  Brig.>Gen.  Andrew  P.  losuo  is  testifying  for  the  Air  Force. 

All  of  yon  come  around.  To  conserve  time  Ve  'will  start  out  with 
you,  Mr.  Greenberg,  and  then  the  othei-s  before  we  ques>tion  the  wit- 
nesses. .  . 
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Go  ahead,  Mr.  Grcenborg. 

STATEME»T4>P-I^M^IlEElIBEEG^I)IBECamO 
GEAMS,  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTAHT  SEOEETAEY  OF  DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER  AND  EESERVE  AFFAIRS  ^ 

Mr.  GuEEM^ERG.  Mr.  Chaiiinan  and  membei^s  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  coiiimittee  to  discuss  with  you  the 
rule  of  the  Department  uf  ^Dcfenboin  the  national  task  of  providing 
training  to  the  Xatioii's  manpoNver.  Training  in  the  Department  of 
DelVuie  ib  largely  nia^iaged  and  conducted  b\  the  individual  military 
iii*v\  repreocntatlves  Of  each  of  the 'four  services  are  prciiont  with 
me  to  discuss  the  training  activities  of  the  services. 

iVIilitary  training  is  an  indispensable  foundation  for  the  mission 
i-eadine&sof  milit'iirj  organizations,  and.  therefore,  for  national  secu- 
rity. In  a  broad  sense,  training  of  individual  service  members  and 
militiU'y  organizations  is  the  major  function  of  the  military  services 
in  peacetime.  My  remarks  today  ^^ill  focus  on  the  training  provided 
to  huli\  Idual  serv  ice  uieuibei-s  to  prepare  them  to  be  productive  mem- 
Jbers  of  tlieir  services. 

Dui  ing  fiscal  year  19T6,  \ve  project  that  an  a\  erage  of  approximately 
250.1HJI)  military  personnel  will  be  engaged  as  students  ui  individual  * 
training  and  education.  These  training  and  education  programs  range 
fronitrainihg'of  recruits  and  officer  candidates,  through  training  for 
specific  jobs,  such  as  infantryman,  radio  repairman  or  aircraft  pilot, 
to  professional  military  education  for  senior officei^s. 

•  Tills  committee's  interest  is  chiefly  in  \ocational  trairung,  which 
i■ur^T^pouds  reasonably  closid)  to  the  hainiiig  category  we  call  special- 
ized skill  training.  Tliis  is  training  gi\en  to  olllcei^s  and  enlisted  per- 
.sunnel  which  prepare[sl  them  for  :^pecifir  military  jobs.  [Most  per- 
soitiud  receive  tvftining  vf  this  type  Miimedii.tc^Iy  after  completiiig 
training  designed  as  a  basic  introduction  to  military  life— that  is,  in 
tlienaM*  of  enlisted  per&onuol.  after  the  completion  of  recruit  training. 

Additional  specialized  .skill  training  is  proxidoa  at  a  later  stage 
to  .some  military  meinboi's  who  require  fuither  training  to  develop 
higher  levels  of  skill  or  to  prepare  them  for  supervisory  responsi- 
bilith'S.  Howo\or,  I  will  concentrate  my  remarks  on  initial  skill  train- 
inir  for  enlisted  personnel,  which  is.most  slmihir  to  \ocut:u!ir.l  training 
as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used. 

Ijiirinl  :kill  trainmg  is  made  up  of  approximately  800  ooui^sos. 
lliehe  ooui-ses  vary  a  great  deal  in  lengtli,  from  2  ^^eeks  for  relatively 
simple  skills  vvhich  can  bo  developed  throngh  further  trainu*g  on  the 
job  U)  up  to  a  full  year  for  suoli  highly  technical  skills  as  nuclear 
reavJor  specialist.  The  Average  coui\^e  lens^h  is  9  to  10  weeks.  Com- 
pletitm  of  an  initial  .skill  oour.se  usnall}  qualifies  an  eidi&ted  nmml)er 
for  t!u-  award  of  a  military  occupational  specialty  code  or  rating  at 
the  lowest  shill  le^d.  The  member  th^^n  is  a.ssi^nied  to  a  job  in  an 
operational  orgarifeution  and  progresses,  through  job  expciiencc,  to  ^ 
the  i')urnevman  level.  ^ 

In  fiscal  year  197G,  about  5 10,000  enlisted. recruit  training  graduates 
will  enter 'initial  skill  training  conduoled  in  srhool^ji  and  training 
centers  atiuHitary  installations throughoutthernited  States. 
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The  committeo  lias  cxpiesiDed  luteioist  in  lessons  tlio  Department  of 
Defense  lias  learned  in  training  wLIclt  niighfe  ha\e  application  to 

gin  Ml p.~ c i  vili  a  ii>^doc>J[ Jbeliev^^JJiatJ tig>^ 
interchange  of  infMiinatliHi  on  tiainlng  niethuds  between  the  military 
anil  civilian  sectors  Jiab  existed  for  niany  )cars,  to  the  benefit  of  both, 
"While  therfe  are  probably  fe\v  tcchniqneb  in  Uae  In  military  training 
which  are  not  known  tu  the  civilian  educational  communitj,  much  of 
tlie  military  training  experience  Iiud  iele\ance  to  vocational  training 
in  any  setting.  I  will  touch  on  three  factoi's  of  particular  importance 
to  the  ofTectiveneSb  of  military  trainings  and  the  bcr  \  ice  representatives 
can  elaborate  on  mattei^s  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

One  paramount  task  of  any  educational  institution  is  to  insure  that 
it  teaches  what  the  student  ueedi?  to  know  iii  his  or  her  subbequeiit  job. 
Each  of  the  military  bcr vices  has  developed  procedures  for  this  pur- 
X>oso  which  are  used  in  structuring  new  com*ses  or  modifyhig  existing 
<:ours€^.  The  heart  of  the  process  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  tasks 
actually  performed  inji  military  job.  This  analysis  becomes  the  basis 
for  decidnig  what  tasks  should  be  taught  in  the  coui*se,  what  instruc* 
tional  methods  should  be  used,  and  what  parts ^bf  the  learning  process 
can  bo  deferred  to  later  Jcarmng  on  the  job.  This  procedure  maximizes 
the  probability  that  the  student  will  gain  the  exact  skills  reciuired  in 
the  least  amount  of  time.  Proper  use  of  this  technique  provides  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  efFective  and  purposive  loarnuig  and  efficient  use  of 
training  manpower, 

second  characteristic  of  military  training  is  the  veiy  extensive 
u>c  of  hands-on  training  as  opposed  to  tJie  traditional  lecture  method 
of  ti>aching.  In  a  typical  uiilitary  training  course,  the  student  learns 
on  the  same  equipment,  or  training  devices  based  on  the  same  equip- 
ment, that  he  or  she  will  be  using  later  on  the  job. 

For  oxamjJe,  a  course  for  automotive  mechanics  will  consist  pri- 
marily of  training  on  the  milifary  vehicles  in  use  in  that  service  and  on 
training  dc\ ices,  such  as  cutav\av  engincsp designed  to  sinnilate  the 
actual  vehicles.  "Wo  have  found,  as  have  civilian  (iducators,  that  many 
^  joung  trainees  who  have  difliculty  in  learning  from  oral  instruction  or 
xpadlng  respond  quite  fa\uvably"to  learning  through  performance  of 
job- related  manual  tasks.  Jlllitary  courses  also  make  extensive  use  of 
audiov  isual  teaching  aids.  In  this  area  and  othei*s,  the  military  services 
luno  been  in  the  foi-cfront  in  the  development  and  use  of  training 
technology. 

X  third  charaoiei  i,-nio  of  military  training  is  the  maintenance  of 
liigh  standards  fur  successful  completion  of  slull  training  coui'ses.  Stu- 
cleats  must  pai>s  appropriate  tests,  with  cuiphasis  on  performance  test- 
in»]r,  to  meet  the  requironieuts  for  graduation,  '^he  Department  of  De- 
fense is  in  a  rather  unique  position  in  the  respect  that  *it  is^both 
the  trainer  and  the  cnipkn  cr  of  skilled  uumpow  cr.  The  service  training 
estaldislinients  are  under  pressure  to  pi  oduce,  witli  the  least  feaftlufo 
^expenditure  of  time*  hklUed  and  motivated  pei^stmnel  who  can  perform 
suti.sfactoril\  as  nuuabers  of  military  organizations.  Many  military  in- 
structors ha\o  served  arv  supervisors  in, the  skills  tliey  teach,  and  other 
Xerdback  nuM'hanisms  aie  In  u>.e  to  cor^rect  course  deficiencies  and  to 
iniprovo  the  quality  of  the  graduates.        ^    *  s 

Tn  addition  to  training  specificnlly  desiirned  to  teach  military  skills. 
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gram.  This^  off-duty  program,  c9mparable  to  aJult  education  proguiius 
in  the  civilian  sector,  helps  military  personnel  to  fulfill  tlieir  perbaiial. 
'-aspii=ayonS"  wlnle  «npm\4tig^  th^'  ^jawvb^Kties^  vts  serrice  iiteiitbei^s^. 
Participation  is  funded  either  tlirou^i  tuition  assistance,  witli  the 
military  service  paying  up  to  .75  percent  of  the  tuition  costs,  or 
through  iiiservice  GI  bill  benefits. ' 

In  recent  yeiirs  the  voluntary  education  program  has  bccoiue  in- 
creasingly oriented  to\vard  vocational  training  iu  response  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  students.  Junio  colleges,  communit}-  colleges  uii  J  technical 
schools  located  near  military  installations  lia\e  been  most  helpful  to 
service  eilucatiuual  services  ofpcers  in  niakijig  juore  \ocationul  oppor- 
tunities available.  Approximately  20  percent  of  all  military  pei^ounel 
fjai-ticipiate  hi  the  voluntary  education  progniuij  incluuiug  both  voca- 
tional and  other  types  of  education.  In  addition  to  upgrading  the 
capabilities  of  sei-vice  humbei*s.  the  voluntaiy  cdncutiou  prograin  has 
.been  beneficial  in  helping  the  services  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
personnjel.  - 

The.  voluntaiy  education  program  is  an  important  exanxple  of  the 
intorfaco  between  military  and  civilian  training.  Another  exaiijiple  of 
the  interface  is  the  increasing  movement  to\\ard  acceptance  of  ap- 
plicable military  training  for  education  credit  in  civilian  educational 
mstitutions  or  for  credit  a^inst labor  i?nion  apprenticeship  standards. 

These  examples  give  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  cooperritipn  that 
exists ibot ween  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  in  assistilig  the  educa- 
tional; asi)irations  of  bur  service  niOimbers.  I  will  now.  discuss  souic  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense  assists  in  civilian  t:  ain- 
inland  education* 

JPorhaps  the  most  important  training- related  service  the  Department 
of  Defense  provides  the  ciiJHan  cominimity  stems  from  the  Depart- 
nieoit's  role  m  producing  sldlled  manpower.  Most  of  the  young  i)C(ii)le 
who  fcnter  military  service  have  no  marketable  skill.  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  military  personnel  return  to  civilian  Viio,  Many  have  mastered 
skills  while  in  service  which  are  directly  applicable  to  civilian  jobs*. 

There  arc,  of  course,  many  military  skills  which  hav6  no  civilian 
counterparts.  Even  tJioso  sei'vice  personnel  who  have  not  attained  a 
skill  usoabte  in  cinlian  life*  howcA  er,  can  bene^fit  from  their  expei^leij^ 
in  workingwithothcrstoward  a  common  goal,  ,  ^ 

Special  TTiontion  shotdd  be  made  of  former  military  instructors  ^ho, 
after  leaving  the  sen  ice*  become  teachers  in  civ  Ilian'educational  iu,4i- 
tutions.  These  former  militarv  instructors  Itave.  over  the  voars,  Iwn 
instrumental  in  making  militarv  training  methods  availj\ble  to  the 
civilian  sector. 

The  military  scr\Mces  develop  teaching  materials— syllabi,  manuals, 
audio-visual  aids— in  many  courses  which  are  similar  to  c\\  ilian  {\i\u\- 
,ing  courses.  Many  of  these  toachinfii  materials  fan  be.  and  are,  pur- 
chased hv  and  n?ed  by  civilian  odncational  institutions.  The  Dopart- 
mont  of  Defense  has  cooperated  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
oth^r  interested  orerani/ations  In  efforts  to  favHItato  this  inten^hpuge. 

Wx^  feel  this  form  of  cooperation  can  be  of  snbstaiital  benefit  to 
cu  >Uan  odncational  institutions  and  ^e  i^tand  ready  to  cooperate  In  this' 
curfoavor. 

The  services  also*  in  some  coses,  make  facilities*  such  a^  cloWoonis 
or  shops,  available  to  local  civilian  educational  institutions  if  It  can  bo 

ERjc  3":er>  . 
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<l5ue  witliQufc  adilitioual  cost  to  tho  service     if  arrangomonts  can  be 
umdeior  appi*6priato  reiinburscmpnt. 

The  Defense  Siipplv  Agency  administers  a  Tools  for  Schools  pro-  

gram  wMcJLarrani£t^  ior  the  loan  o.£  i)OlJ  equipmeiit  mjeiloxl"i6rTOCa- 
tioiial  training  to^/uilian  educational  institutions.  The  equipment  is 
niaintaincd  at  no  c05>t  to  tl^e  Gu\crnnicnt,  and  remains  avaifable  for 
Department  of  Defenbe  UbO  iu.  any  emergency.  Schools  in  4rl  States 
havebefiiefited  from  thi.^  piugram  since  it  was  initiated  in  1958.  Civiban 
schools  also  benefit  from  the  donation  of  surplus  DOD  property,  under^ 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  ^194p; 
through  tho  Dopartuient  uf  IlealtK,  Education,  and  TTelfare  and  ajN 
-propriate  State  agencies.  .  ^        \  ^\ 

Witnesses  who  follow  me  will  provide  other  examples  of  hmv  the 
Depiirtinei\t  of  Defeube  .cuupdiates  witli  civilian  t'i'aming  orgauiza- 

Tlijre  are  definite  limitations  to  the  actions  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  ,cau  properlv  take  to  a^slst  in  civilian  training  and  edu- 
cation. Our  funds  ai-e  appi^opriated  by  the  Congress  for  fhc  mission  of 
national  security,  and  \^e  have  no  legal  basis  for  expending  funds  for 
other  purposes.  *  •  '  ,  . 

A-  precedent  which  is  relevant  innins  matter  is  tlje  tongi-essional 
action  iu  terminating  Project  Transition.  This  progi'am  provided  skill 
ti-aining  for  niilitarj'  personnel  (J^ring  duty  hours  with  tho  objective 
of  holpmg  them  to  find  employment  after  leaving  the  service.  In  recom- 
mending termination  ot.the  program,  j>i  its  report  on  the  defense 
appropi-iations  bill  for  fiscal  1074,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee stated  that,  ''This  training  program  dobs  not  contribute  in 
anv  way  to  the  readiness  or  efTectivoncss  of  the  military  forces. 

TTlie  coiiSmittee  also  noted  that  similar  training  was  offered  by  the 
Veterans*  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 'Based  on 
thi^i  and  other  precedents,  the  Department  of  Defense  oonsidei-s  that 
there  are  strict  limits  to  the  actions  it  can  properly  take  in  assisting  in 
training  and  education  which  is  not  directly  related  to  .the,  national 
sconritv mission.      ,  .       .    i    *  i  t 

Within  these  limitations,  the  Department  o£  Defense  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  civilian  odncationaj  conimilnity.  JVs  T  have  ^ 
indicated,  much  'fruitful  interchange  has  occurred  m  tlie  past,  and 
hotli  tho  Department  of  Defense  and  the  civilian  educational  com-  • 
munityhave'been  beneficiaries  of  this  interchange. 

In  closing,  I  hope  that  these  brief  remarks  will  be  useful  to  tUo 
committee's  understanding  of  training  as  it  ia  conducted  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  fully  share  the  rommittee^s  objective  of 
proA-iding  opportunities  for  ationnl  training  for  the  y^^uag  people 
0?  the  Nation,  and  we  taUe  pride  in  the  contribution  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  made  in  movinsr  toward  this  objective. 
Chairman  Pfimcixs.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  h.ave  been  very 

helTifnl.  ,    » ^     ^      .1  T%  I  i  , 

Wc  will  now  heivr  from  the  Army,  General  Putnam.  ▼  ^ 


STATEMENT  0*  MAJ.  GEN.  GEOUGE  W.  PUTNAM,  JR.,  DIEECTOE  OP 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
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General  Prry.ur.  Before  X-roaa  my  pref^aiva  .<tateinont,  I  would 
hko  to  mtrocTuce  Pr.  Kaiuier,  \\ku  L  Hic  eaucatiuiuil  mhisiT  to  the 
commaiuUngJ^encral  of  out  Training  aaJ  Doctiino  Couunaml. 
^.  Chairinaa  Peukixs.  I  would  like  tcAask  the  ^niilitarv  pei-aunuel  if 
vou  have  anyone  here  coniU'cted  \\Ith  the  adnilnlbtraliou  of  tin;  GI 
bill  of  rights  piii-snuAt  to  World  War  |I,  fulloxNing  AVorld  War  TI, 
after  that  enactment?  '  ' 

-General  Potxam.  The  other  inai\iaua-l  T  would  like  to  introdine 
Col.  Charles  F.  Briggc,,  who  i^  the  diuM  tor  of  the  Ednccition 
Directorate,  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General.  lie  Is  faniiluir  with  nuli- 
tary  educational  programs, 
Chairman  PpujiIixs.  Go  ahead. 

General  PuxxAiit.  Afr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pU»asure  to  appear  heforo 
your  ^ubcomnuttee  today  and  pro\idt}  hifuimation  conrerninir  the 
Army  s.educution  and  traiuing  system  as  nell  a>  the  Army's  potential 
role  hbsnpportof  civilian  vooational-technioal  progiams.  - 
,  At  the  oiitset/l  woidd  point  out  that  the  Army  is  autljorized  to 
providd  s\)ecial  or  techuloul  services,  Including  "vocational  ti-aining, 
to  State  and  local  unifsof  government,  ujidcr  authurit\  of  title  III 
of' the  Intergovouimcntal  Cooperation  Act  of  19C8— Piiblic  Law 
90-577,  ,   '  ^ 

As  required  by  thjlt  law,  this  training,  along  with  other  services 
provided,  is  reported  annually  in  a  siunmarv  report  to  the  Guvim7i- 
ment  X)perations  Committees  of  both  the  Tluui^e  ami  Senate.  The 
type  and  amount  of  training  support  ^\aries  from  year  tt)  year; 
however,  during  the  past  2  years  mnch  of  the  (raining  has  been  law 
enforcement  oriented.  For  example,  a  nnmbv  r  of  pei^iiuiib  from  local 
jurisdictions  have  re'eeived  polygraph  operator  trai.ilng  at  the  r.S. 
Army  Militai-y  Police  School,  aifd  last  Veai  the  Arm;y  trauied  three 
^  D.C.  jMotropolitan  Policoofficei's  ashelicoptqr  pilots. 

The  ofltering  of  vocational  training  to  pciMHis  outsiite  the  Federal 
Government  is  restricted  by  Public  Law  OO  .•',77  which  limits  the 
provision  of  services,  including. vocational  training,  to  tlwit  whirh  is 
not  available  through  -'ordlnriry  business  clmnnols'';  that  is,  from 
privately  operated  trade. or  technical  schools.  In  all  cju-^cs^  Au'\ico 
rendered  by  the  Army  require  reimbursement.  ^  . 

The  Army  has  for  many  years  played  a  significant  role  in  sup: 
porting  fho  vocational  technical  trainmg  and  ^kllhs  reouirements  of 
the  civilian  sector.  This  support  has  lai'gely  been  reflected  1)>  the 
extensive  numbers  of  vocationall\  trained  luIHtary  pei-bonne]  who^ 
enter  industrv  \inoji  disoharire  f  roni  the  service. 

For  example,  the  electronics  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.,  have  dra\vn  heavily  upon  former  military  personnel  who 
had  been  trained  in  various  electronic  skills  by  the  signal  school  at  Fort 
Monmouth.  Studieyidonc  for' the  Depftrtnu'iit  of  Befenso  estimate  that 
50,000  Army  personnel  wKh  vocational  skills  are  absorbed  annuallv  bv 
r.S  indnstrv  ^md  that  this  transfer  of  Armv  vocational  skills  to  tl{p 
civilian  sector  has  a  value  of  ,$1  billion.  It  is  ai^parent,  therefore,  tluit 
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military  vocatiuiiul  inugiaiiis>  in  electronics,  automotive,,  and  related 
{jWxairicalrepairskdlsarerelevaixttotheciYUiaii^ector.  - 
■^i:h&>tnuii>ferabiliLy  nf  theaM^g^^^^>  IiQ^YevoiS  i;eqiures  fmtligr 
dolinarou.  Thoro  ib  iagh  truiibloi ability  for  trained  military  pei^oimel 
entering  related  oi\ilian  area:..  The  tx-ansferal^ility  of  Army  vocational  • 
proiicranib  o£  instruction  ib  moiv  diHicult  but  is  achievable.  ^ 

Xliodifliculty  steins  Ironi  tlio  iaU  that  Army  training  programs  re- 
flect Army  training  aiul  niaiiitcnunoo  reqmronients.  To  be  usetul  iii  a 
civilian  sector  thcsu  piu^iaias  ui  inbtruotion  would  have  to  bo  restruc- 
tured based  on  the  bpeciilcciv iliann'ecds  at  ^vhich  they^ire  aimed. 

This  -^iront  end"  anal>bis  would  elnnmato  materials  nob  relevant  to 
(lie>e  ci\Hiian  reyuircuuMits  and  very  pc^JWy  i(lenUi>  the  need  tor 
additions  to  exlsUng  Auiiy  piograms  to  meet  civilian  needs. 

While  feasible,  ailditlonah funds  \\ould  bo  required  to  reshape  and 
restructure  Army  progriuub  for  use  in  the  civilian  sector.  The  eo^t  of 
icstructwiiig  exibtlng  cuurcjcb,  ho\vo\or,  should  prove  less-^xpensivc. 
than  the  iniOatton  orilo\clopuieiit'of  completely  new  programs. 
'  Ihc  ivforencc  to  re^tructui  mg  Army  programs  for  use  in  the  civiliun 
sector  is  rele\aiit  to  theT.S.  Anny  s  now  training  approaches  and 
teclnnqueo.  One  of  uur  useful  niethodulogies  cmplojs  analysis  of  the 
maintenance  rcquliementi.  for  a  specific  i>ieco  of  equil)ment  to  produce 
step-by-step  simplified  basic  directions  tor  such  admission. 

Job  perforniame  aids  developed  from  this  approach  have  unproved 
maintennnco  bv  drastically  reilucing  erroi-s.  This  appiooch  also  re- 
duces tlwj  levcfof  reading  rcqtiired  to  the  fifth  grade;  level  as  \Yell  as 
the  aptitude  s<H)ring  le\el  required  to.absimilalo  Vocational  skills. 

Perluips  most  impgi:taiit,  this  anal.v.^lb  leads  to  significant  i-ednctipns- 
in  the  amount  of  .training  needed  to  successfully  ofpe rate,  m^mtnni  and 
repair  equiprfiont,  which  are. the  salient  skills  to  be  found  in  most  voca- 
tionaltraininfirprograins.-  ^      »  i  u 

Anny  expedience  in  .the  numagemont  of  training  programs  should 
prove  useful  In  the  ci\iiian  tjector.  In  this  instiince,  management  rcfci^ 
to^tho  wavs  in  which  training  infuiniation  can  be  coinumnicated  to  the 
student,  the  Arnn  lias  iin  e\ten&i\o  invi»stnieiit  in  the  developinem  of 
educational  technoloir^  w'hiih  lias  expanded  the  boundaries  of  »njrf;nit 
techniqueb  by  pi^j\iding  lieu  and  more  elTectivo  ways  of  dev/Tloinng 

1)0  found  in  the 
TEC.  The  program 
combines  these  features:  ^' 

Fii'st:  Con i-se ware  which  has  been  developed  using  systems  engmeer- 
in^r  tccluiiqucb  to  define  coui*se  objective^,  validation,  and  student  par- 
ticipation. *  .  ^  .  *  *  ^  T  • 
Second :  A  svst^m  for  presenting,  this  training  instruction  to  students 
outside  of.a  formal  institution  throufirh  use  of  transportable  supevfiht\ 
projection  equipment  auc|  a.vompanying  study  materials.  ITundroil^  of 
these  pro/rranis  have  been  i^fvveloped  and  thousands  of  military  stn- 
dent«?world\vKle-hn\'e  learned  from  them. 

T)ovelopn\eut  of  t]u\M^  piograms  hnsled  to  anew  industry  in  southern 
California  composed  ef  pel*sonnol  sklUed  in  developing  trainin<r  ma- 
terials—artists, progiamers*  iftstniotioiial  terlmoloffi.sts,  and  the  whole 
spectrum  of  lliojje  needed  to  produce  elTcctive  training  iubtruption. 

.    *5f         -  .  , 
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In  short,  tho  civiliaa  sector  now  possesses  a  slgmficyintly  increased 
potential,  steinming  from  tho  support  of  tlie  U.S.  Army's  TEC  pro- 
gi-am,  for  applying  new  techniques  in  civiliau  vocational  trahiing. 

Other  examples  of  Army  advanoenientfe  in  educational  technology 
are:  (1^,  the  omployment  of  television  and  television  recordings  for 
producing  and  exporting  instructional  materials;  (2;  the  developiiient 
of  simulated  performance  tcbts  for  nieasuiing  sLills  in  u  cost-etlective 
and  valid  munuer ;  (3)  the  development  of  automatic  test  rcsponse  and 
rocoraing  procedures  ninied  at  replacing  more  expensive  paper  and 
pencil  systems  with  electronics  systems.  i 

Tlie  Army  continues  to  review  existing  training  techniques  and,  when 
pra^hi^al,  implements  new  programs'  to  uihance  tlie  corn|jcteiu'o  of  its 
soldu  rs.^  Increased  rehanco  is  being  placed  on  siimilatiNo  and  com- 
municative tmining  devices  to  teach  teclmical  programs  of  instruction. 
31o?t  of  these  initiatives  require  signifionnt  short-term  investments,  but 
all  are  designed  to  improve  training  ofllciency  and  effectiveness  and 
reduce  1  ong-term  costs; 

You  may  be  interested  to  lenrn  that  nn  affiliate  of  the  Educational 
Eosources  Information  Center,  EllIC,  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Iiiaurntion-vecently  expressed  a  desire  to  make  contact  with  military 
service  -educators  and  service  schools  to  make  them  aware  of  ERIO 
servues  and  to  gain  access  to  educational  materials,  stiulies,  evalua- 
tions, and  methodologies  that  are  used  within  DOD. 

As  many  of  you  are  already  aware,  ERIC  is  a  vast  computerized 
repo«;itory  of  educational  inforjnation  which  was  conceived  in  the 
y)m^o  of  Edjication  in  the  mid-IOGO's  as  a  comprehensive  cataloc- 
-^ing  and  I'etrieval  system  for  providing  ready  access  to  educational 
litorature. 

The  director  of  ERIC  has  indicated  a  desire  to  include  such  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  originated  materials  as;  service  school  programs 
of  in<?truction.  Army  training  manuals  which  deal  with  instructional 
mothorls  and  cducat*  aial  techiiolog^%  results  of  Army-sponsored  edu- 
f  attonal  studies  and  surveys,  evaluations  of  Army  education  and  train- 
ing programs,  educational  methodologies  used  bv  the  Army,  and  fin- 
all  v,  other  materials  as  appropriate  which  describe  tho  Army  education 
and  training  programs. 

Tho  Adiutant  General,  Department , of  the  Army,  has  been  desi<^- 
nated  the  Army  point  of  contact  for  ERIC  and'  is  now  oommuiii- 
/»atiT>g  ^vJth  th^  major  Army  education  and  training  commands  urging 
<?ooporation  consistent  with  available  time  and  resources. 

In  ^Jiunmary,  tho  Army's  training  system  has  tho  potential  for  signifi-/ 
cont  contributions  to  the  vocational-technical  requirements  of  the 
ciVMian  sector.  7 

Contributions  made  by  the  Army  will  require  assurance  that  s^ch 
trninmg  is  not  in  direct  competition  with  civilian  trade  and  tec]mi- 
cal  schools.  In  addition.  Amy  .programs  of  instruction  would  .he^d 
restructuring  to  meet  civilian  needs,'  and  this,  in  turn,  would  require 
additional  funding.  / 

Regardless  of  these  obstacles,  the  Army  stands  ready  to  ^render 
whatever  assistance  we  can  to  help  the  subcommittee  ach/eve  its 
obiectives.  / 

Cliairman  Pkhkixs.  Thanlc  vou  very  much,  General  Put^nam. 

Wo  will  now  go  to  Admiral  Mitchell. 
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STATEMENT  OP  REAR  ADM.  C.  N,  MITCHELL,  DEPUTY  DIRECIOR, 
NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING,  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
NAVY 

Admiral  Mitchell,  ili.  Chalimaii,  it  is  a  ]t)]casui'6  \o  appear  before 
you  to  discuss  the  2va\ j;  s  eJl"on>  iii  tlie  vocational  and  technical  tiain- 
mg  area.  I  appreciate  your  lutorust  in  how  we  approach  tecliiiloai 
training  and  in  our  interface  with  the  civilian  trainuig  vorld  aud  I 
v:i\]  try  to  cover  these  points  briefly.  ^  , 

Wo,  like  tlie  otlier  serviceb,  lune  unique  tiahiiilg  requirements;  for 
example,  there  is  no  civilian  maiket  for  giinuerb  mates?  or  sonai  teoli- 
iiicians.  IJnlike  the  other  acrNices,  liowever,  Xavy  teclinical  training 
is  primarily  oriented  to\\ard  Uving,,operatIngjf  and  fiyhtiiig  at  bca,^ 
and  from  that  fact  springs  a  unique  philosophy  of  trainnig. 

Ships  come  in  different  si^es  but  they  have  much  in  coinntuu  in 
requiremehts.  To  achieve  the  ml.x  of  tralniiig  which  a  large  numbci-  of 
ditForent  types  of  shipb  dictates,  the  Xav^  'has  established  overi.,UUU 
specialized  coui'ses  at'C5  schools  in  technical  training.  Furthennuic, 
rnpro  intensive  training  hai?  to  E*e  provided  than  in  an  uiioonstnuned 
training  eirvironment  as^iore. ' 

In  fiscal  year  lliTO  the  ^Cavy  expects  to  have  39,798  student  man- 
j'ears  of  specialized  training  ui  39,798  people  on  the  a\erago  each  day 
an  specialized  traihing.  ^ 

Turning  to  the  interface  with  th*  civilian  world,  there  are  slgnili- 
caut  areat)  where  ^^e  lia\e  done  this  successfully,  mi'elightlng  is  au  Im- 
portant Xavy  training  concern.  iEany  ciwlian  fii*«fighters  ha\  e  been 
trained  at  jJavy  training  centei*s.  In  the  medicanKea  agreeinciits 
have  been  made  bet5\ecn  hospitals  alid  77  colleges  to  provide  off  liour 
utilization  of  facilities.  Under  the  Navy  Campus  ^rr  Achievement,  the 
,!Navy  has  been  pursuing  ways  with  college. associations  and  the  De- 
partmer.c  of  Labor  to  de'tennine  how  Xavy  skills  can  bo  matched  with 
civilian  recjuirenients.  Technical  training  in  the  Navy  has  many 
matches  with  vocational  trainiiijEj  in  the  cinlian  sector.  The  most 
thorough  study  of  these  matches  is  contained  in  Operations  Eesca.«.h, 
Inc.  [OEI]  Technical  Heports  7,64  and  795. . 

These  studies,  conducted  under  tlie  sponsorship  of  the  Oflice  of  N,.  i1 
Research,  provide  a  wealth  of  information  about  the  relationship 
tw^eon  Navy  and  civilian  technical  and  vocational  training.  The  con- 
clusions show  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  commonality  between 
many  of  the  training  programs,  and  with  some  adjustments  tlio 
matches  can  be  made  entirely  compatible. 

Much  of  our  training  material  can  be  useful  In  ciNilian  training. 
Advancement  in  rating  manuals  can  be  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Ollico,  and  training  films  from  the  National  Audio\  Isual 
Center.  ; 

The  Naval  Institute  has  completed  a  survey  of  coui-ses  to  dotoriiiine 
what  w*oiild  be  suitable  for  conversion  to  civilian  usage. 

Thoi-e  are  serious  limitations  on  what  wo  can  do,  however.  TJeTuit- 
ing  is  cyclic.  Some  periods  we  have  slack  but  many  times,  as  now,  we 
liave  schools  on  double  shift.  All  our  resources  are  programed. 

All  our  training  is  related  to  our  nriission  and  requirements.  To  the 
extent  that  theso  coincide  with  civilian  requirements  Wt  can  accom- 
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modate  them,  but  we  liavo  neither  license  nor  resources  to  deviate  f  n^m 
our  appointed  mission.  To  sum  up,  we  have  been  working  with  the 
civihau  sector  in  areas  whore  \vc  can.  We  will  continue  to  do  so  and 
will  welcome  opportunities  to  do  so  provided  our  resources  and  mis- 
sion permit.  ^ 

lYith  regard  to  what  tlic  Xavy  is  doing  in  vocational  training  here 
are  a  few  highli.4?hts.  We  are  iioti\  cly  suckm;r  iitethods  uf  rcduciufir  re, 
quirenients  for  instructor  personnel  through  increased  use  of  com- 
patoi-s.  We  lean  heavily  on  our  job  task  analysis  approach. 

This  forms  .a  baseline  for  the  trauiing.  Wo  break  the  training  into 
partes,  so  that  tire  i>tudcntoan  operate  at  his  own  pace.  In  the  mana.fi^e- 
meut  and  ti-acking  wo  use  the  computer  in  computer  managed  in- 
*  strudion. 

With  regard  to  preparing  the  student  for  training  and  remediation, 
our  approach  is  to  test  the  recruit  when  ho  enters  the  service  and  at- 
tempt to  steer  him  into  an  area  where  ho  has  the  motivation  to  learn 
and  the  capacity  to  advance. 

As  wo  haw  moved  from  the  draft  to  the  all  volunteer  force,  motiva- 
.  tions  and  abilitj  levels  have  changed.  As  we  find  our^d^'es  in  reres- 
sion,  we  have  no  major  problems  in  getting  quantity  and  quality.  Our 
concern  is  what  wnll'happen  in  the  W80*s  when  the  Nation  comes  out  of 
recession  and  the  available  numbers  of  military  age  Americans  will  be 

mxioh  lower.  .  i ,  n        - 1 

We  are  attempting  to  study  this  typo  of  problem,  as  well  as  s\icli 
things  as  regional  or  cultural  diflci-euces  in  the  trainability  of  individ- 
uals.-but  to  date  have  reached  no  sipfnifioant  conclusions. 
-Wo  wftlcajne  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  fully  in  any  area  w^licre  a 
worthwhile  exchange  can  take  place  and  our  resources  and  mission 
*    villi  t 

^Tf-We  civilian  sector  desires  tp  approach  the  military  on  matters  of 
policv  relating  to.  specialized,  technical,  or  vocational  training,  this 
should  bo  accomplished  at  tho  headquarters  level.  Arrangements  for 
use  of  Navy  onnipmenU  facilities,  cnrriculums  and  other  materials, 
once  policy  issues  are  solved,  canbest  be  handled  atthe  local  gooffraphi- 
cal  level  and  this  method  is  recommended.  This  will  permit  the  inter- 
cliange  to  accommodate  specific  local  problems. 

]\rr.  Chairman,  thank  yon,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Pwn^AKED  Statrmknt  OF  Reai^  ADMIRAL  C.  N.  ^sriTriiF.TJ.  DFPrTV  DiunctOR,  Xaval 
Education  and  Trauvixq 

Roar  Admiral  MItchcn  Is  suhstltutlnj:  for  Vlco  Admiral  .Tamos  B.  AVilson, 
tho  Pirrrtor  of  Naval  Education  anjl'Traininj:  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Tralnlnj:.  who  Is  recovering:  from  a  heart  attnck. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  a  irtcasurc  to  have  tho  opportunity  to  appear  hoforo  you 
to  mcmn  the  Kavy'.*<  efforts  In  the  vocational  and  technical  training:  aroa.  In  the 
licht'of  Vour  responsibility  to  oversee  all  doinesHo  pdticath'n  profrrnin.s.  T  apprc^^  I 
ate  voar  Interest  In  how  we  approach  technical  tralnhiff  juhI  In  onr  Intorfj^co  with 
tho  civilian  training  world  and  I  wIU  try  to  cover  theso  polntf?  briefly 

In  relating  Navy  technical  tralnlnpr  to  civilian  vocational  training  tho  Navy 
has  a  special  problem.  Wo,  like  the  other  services,  have  unique  training  renulrc- 
,nont«-~for  example,  there  Is  no  civilian  market  for  gunners  mates  or  sonar 
teohnlclatts.  Unlike  ^he  other  services,  however.  Navy  technical  tralninj:  Is 
jirlmarlly  oriented  toward  living,  operating  and  flghting  at  sea,  and  from  that 
fact  springs  a  unique  philosophy  of  traiidng, 
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One  way  to  luuk  at  this  lb  by  looking  ftt  ships  themselves.  Ships  come  in  dif- 
ferent sizeo,  but  they  huve  much  in  couimon  iu  eugineeriug,  iommunications, 
wuapuus,  uavigatiun,  housekeeping,  damage  control  and  battle  requirements.  A 
certam  number  of  specific  skills  must  be  present  on  buard  each  ship  whenever  it 
lea\es  tlie  pier,  These  skilly  mti&t  be— iu  effect— poured  into  the  sailors  who  man 
the  ship.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  sailors  from  small  ships  need  to  receive 
more  training  than  those  in  large  ships.  To  achieve  the  complex  mix  of  training 
which  a  large  number  of  different  types  of  ships  dictates,  the  Navy  has  estab- 
lished over  OOOO  specialized  guur&es  at  Oo  fethools  in  teclinical  t'Vaining.  Furthor- 
;more»  because  uf  limited  berthing  i*p»ce  in  a  small  ship,  more  intensive  training 
has  to  b^  provided  tlian  would  be  the  cat,e  in  an  unconstrained  training  ouvirou- 
luent  ashore.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  hiagnitude  of  our  technical  training 
operation,  in  the  specialized  training  category— which  includes  enlisted  and  some 
officer  courses  in  skills  .related  directly  to  their  duty  assi]gnments-tlie  Navy 
estimates  i^^J^i  course  stai  ttj  and  020,7S4  course  completions  in  FY  1976.  Some 
of  these  courses  are  as  brief  as  1  day  and  others  are  as  long  as  sixty  weeks.  Wlion 
it  is  averaged  out,  however,  the  preponderance  is  on  the  nliort  side,  and  hi  FY  197G 
ithe  iXavy  exnects  to  ha\e  39,798  student  man  years  of  specialized  training  or 
39,79b  people  on  the  average  each  day  in  specialized  traiuiuir.  In  Acnoral,  the  more 
basic  t}»e  cpurse,  the  more  the  participants.  Examples  inclutle  aviation  funda- 
mental (15,057  graduates,  23  days)  and  machhii^t  mate  iS.C'Jl  graduates,  19 
days^.  As  training  becumes  more  advanced  course  sizes  ilwhulle  and  training  be- 
coiWmnore  individualized.  ....  ^, 

^  Turning  now-to  the  question  of  interface  with  the  civilian  world,  there  are 
slgiihlcant  areas  where  we  have  done  this  successfully  in  the  va.-t  and  arc  doing 
it  now,  Firefighting  is  an  important  Navy  training  concern  ^vliiih  has  propellra 
the  Navy  to  the  forefront  in  this  important  area.  Many  tiulia.. firelighters  have 
been  trained  at  Navy  training  cenJte^^:,  and  many  civilian  traiiiu.p:  'ovKm  are 
modeled  after  the  Nav^  instaliationst.  In  the  niedieal  aroa  a^i^reenunts  have  been 
made  between  hospiimis  and  sevcnt.v-se\en  collcg(s  tu  pro\ide  .off  hour  utdiza- 
tion  of  facilities  and  supervised  practical  experjeuce  lo\  .sludent.s  and  tri\iiiees. 
I  luler  the  aegis  of  our  off-Oaty  edueational  managenunt  >5steni,  the  Navy 
Campus  for  AchiQvement,  the  Navy  has  been  vigorously  pursuing  wuys  ^vitll  ool 
lege  associations  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  determine  how  Navy  skiilf^ 
can  he  matched  with  civilian  ruciulrements  and  vice  versa  for  arcredltation  toward 
•degrees,  licenses,  and  other  recognized  standards  of  performance. 

Much  of  our  training  material  qan  be  useful  in  civilian  training  Kxce^>t  for 
clas.sined  materials,  our  advancement  i\\  rating  manuals  ci^n  he  pim^hased  from 
the  Government  Printing  Oflftce,  and  our  training  films  from  the  Natinua,!  Avdi'v 
visual  Center.  In  addition,  we  are  actively  developing  a  capability  to  provide 
entire  sets  of  classrouin  nmterials  ifor  xxfiQ  in  civilian  educational  programs.  TJie 
-  Naval  Institute  has  Just  tumiileted  a.si*rvey  of  over  2000  Navy  courses  to  deter 
mine  what  would  be  suitable  for  c»*nversiun  to  civilian  usage,  and  has  idontiUod 
lOfi  for  this  purpose.  The  $  tO^OOO  for  this  survey  was  provided  hy  the  Office  of 
Education  The  Naval  Institute  converted  all  the  Navy  Basic  Klectrleity  and 
Electronics  materials  including  the  htiuMit  texts,  instnjctor.manual,  audio  visual 
materials,  etc.  AYe  nre  anticipating  titat  tlie  Iimtltute  will  gradually  convert  the 
lUt>eourses  klentified  ia  the  survey  so  that  a  copy  (i.e.,  the  master  reprodueihles 
of  all  printed,  audio-visual,  and  other  formats)  ccn  he  purchased  at  cost  by  any 
edueational  activity  that  desires  to  use  it.         .        ,  ' 

There  are  serious  limitations  on  what  we  can  do,  however.  We  are  dependent 
upon  recruiting  and  this  N  oxcWc.  Some  periods  we  have  slack  hut  many  times,  as 
now.  we  have  large  numbers  of  schools  on  double  or  triple  shift  to  liaudlo  the 
loads  All  our  reso\irces  are  programmt-d,  and  we  are  hard  pres.sed  to  aci'/»mplisli 
what  we  consider  our  minimum  requirements  in  training.  Farther,  all  our  tralulug 
is  related  to  our  mission  and  requirements.  To  the  extent  that  these  coincide  with 
civilian  re(pdrements,  we  can  accommodate  them,  but  we  have  neither  lirenso  nor 
resources  to  deviate  from  our  appointed  mission.  Lest  this  seem  cold  let  me  point 
out  that  many  of  our  ser\'ice  people,  either  voluntarily  or  as  ''moonlighter?"  take 
their  skills  into  the  civilian  community  to  teach,  learn  and  otlierwise  iutcraet  We 
encourage  the  voluntary  participation  and  tolerate  the  '^inoonlightliur"  to  the 
extent  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  military  duties.  This  relationship  is  not 
limited  to  those  in  uniform  either.  Many  wives  and  dependents  are  learning  and 
teaching  in  hospitals  across  the  United  States.  To  sum  this  up,  we  have  been 
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working  with  the  civilian  .sector  in  areas  where  we  can,  iu  ways  which  we  can, 
We  will  continue  to  do  so  and  will  welcome  oJPrurtuiiitlcj,  to  do  bo  provided  our  • 
resources  and  mission  permit 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  what  the  Nary  is  doing  in  vocational  train- 
ing here  are  a  few  highlights  from  some  of  the  (ireas  in  which  we  believe  vou 
have  an  interest.  We  are  actively  seekhig  methodi>  of  reducing  rcqtiiremcuts 
for  instructor  personnel  through  increased  use  uf  computers.  We  lean  lieaviiy  on 
the. techniques  developed  by  behavioral  {sclentiijt;*  iu  our  "job  task  analysis  ap- 
proach". In  this  effort,  we  examine  ^ach  required  t^l^k  in  detail,  break  it  into 
its  'basic  parts,  and  tlien  put  it  back  together  as  simply  as  we  cnn.  The 
proiluct  then  forms  a  base  Ihie  for  the  training.  We  break  the  training  Into 
modular  parts,  so  tliat  Uie  student  can  operate  at  his  own  pace,  eliminating 
sections  he  knows  and  spending  more  time  on  thov.f  sections  where  he  needs 
attention.  It  Is  in  the  management  and  tracking  of  tlic  various  students  pro- 
ceeding at  different  speeds  that  we  use  the  computer  in  Computer  Managed 
Instruction,  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  preparing  the  student  for  training  and  remedia- 
tion, our  approach  is  to  test  the  recrjuit  when  he  entera  the  service  and  attempt 
to  steer  hhn  into  an  area  where  he  has  the  niOtivation  to  learn  and  tlie  capacitv  to 
advance.  Kemedial  education  in  mathematics  and  reading  is  provided  as  it 
is  needed,  but  this  is  a  small  portion  of  our  effort.  JTurthermore,  as  we  have 
raoml  from  the  draft  to  the  all  volunteer  force,  moUvations  and  ainlity 
lovek  have  changed.  Now.  as  we  find  ourselves  in  rece.^siou,  we  have  no  major 
proMems  In  getting  quantity  and  quality.  Our  ^concern  is  what  will  happen 
m  the  wmB  when  the  nation  comes  out  of  recession  and  the  available  numbers 
of  military  age  Americans  will  be  much  lower.  AVe  are  attemptinj:  to  studv  this 
typo  problem,  as  well  as  such  things  as  regional  or  cultural  differences  in  the 
trainability  of  individuals,  but  to  date,  have  reached  no  signldcant  conclusions 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  are  aware  that  manv  of  our  skill  require-^ 
menbs  are  very  close,  in  "some  cases,  to  those  In  the  civiliftn  sector,  and  In 
some  areas,  such  as  medical  technology  and  the  construction  areas  it  i^  liarrf 
to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  AVo  woUome  the  upportunltv  t») 
cooperate  fully  in  any  urea  where  a  worthwhile  cxcliaugc  can  take  place 'and 
our  resources  and  mission  permit. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  will  bo  from  the  Marim  (Corps,  General  JIcLennan. 

SXATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  KENNETH  MclENNAN,  DIRECTOR, 
MANPpWER  PIANS  AND  POLICY  DIVISION,  HEADaUARTERS,  U.s! 
MARINE  CORPS 
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Chairman  PtRKtxs.  Without  objection. 
[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

STATEMrXT  OFBniOADrcR  GB.N'ERAL  KKN'NETIt  McLKS.NA.N,  DIRKCTOR.  JtAiNPOWER 
PlJVNS  AND  POUCY  DlVIfllON,  HEAnQrARTERS,  U.S.  ^IauI.NE  CORl»S 

SKILL  AND  VpCATIONAL  TRAIN'INO 

Mr.  Chairman  and  MemlK?rs  of  the  Committee.  I  am  Brlpnllcr  General 
Kenneth  McLennan,  Director,  Manpower  Plans  and  Policy  Division,  »Hea(l- 
flimrtors.  U  S.  Marine  Corps  I  am  pleasod  to  appear  hofore  you  for  4he  first 
'time  In  regard  to  skill  and  vocational -type  training  fuiulpcteil  l»y  the  M:irlui» 
,  Corps.  My  statement  ^^ 111  address  the  Marine  Corp..  .skill  qnalineatUin  proRnim 
and  other  vocaUonal-typo  training  matters  that  hear  upon  ci\ilian  vocatU^nal 
education  being  considered  by  this  committee. 
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BRILL  QUAUFIOATIOJ;  TRAl:iING  ^ 

The  Murine  Corps  skill  qualittcatlun  tralnlnj:  prugjam  Is  deslgnea  to  prr^vlrtp 
oflicers  and  enlisted  Marines  uith  tlie  skills  and  Knowiodge  needed  to  rortona 
the  spcciUe  jobs  to  which  they  \M11  be  ast#ii,'«cd  during  tlieir  terms  of  servuo 
wiUUu  the  Marine  Corps.  Sldll  tiualincatiuu  tfaluLiig  cuu^ists  uf  both  initial  jukI 
advaneed  skill  training.  Initial  skill  training  is  ^iveii  to  all  enlisteil  Mariu.»>4 
inauediatey  after  the  comidetiou  of  recniit  training  and  to  all  uflicyrs  inmi»Mh- 
atelv  aftor  tlie  completion  of  their  Ui&ie  offieor  tiaiuiug.  Adxauml  skill  train- 
ing conducted  later  in  tlieir  careers  and  provides  tlie  technical  and  leadi^r- 
ship  skills  required  in  their  uccnputional  .spei^JaltiOb  to  uualif.\  tliem  for  advanoo 
i?eat  in  grade  and  the  resultant  increa.so  ai  re^ponsiliility.  Api)roxiniatoly 
5M00  Marines  \vill  enter  initial  and  ad\uuced  bkill  training  cunrses  in  r\iK 

I>TnAL  SKILL  TRAINING 


Entry-level  Initial  ^jkill  training  represents  about  77  percent  of  tlio  t"»tU 
specialized  skill  training  loads  conducted  in  formal  bthoob  in  The  spcciflr 

purpose  of  this  entry-level  training  is  to  pro\ide  Milrines  with  tiic  necessary 
vledge.  technical  prolieieucy  and  professional  duptii  to  meet  the  spo^'iUc 
eonisites  for  obtaining  a  primary  military  occupational  specialty.  Tins 


purpose 
knowl 

prerequis    „      .        .  , 

military  occupational  specialty,  or  MOS,  delhios  the  individual's  ocenpatioiml 
or  job  qnallticatiuns  and  is  xmd  to  assign  a  Marine  to  billetb  for  which  he 
is  qufLlifled.  '  ^  i.. 

Initial  skill  training  is  provided  not  only  through  formal  schoiJ  instruction, 
hut  also  by  means  of  various  on  thegob  training,  or  OJT,  programs.  Approxi 
mately  ^3,800  Marines  will  enter  formal  training  courses  In  FY76,  whena^ 
about  20.200  Marines  will  receive  that  initial  skill  training  in  FY76  UnbugU 
an  OJT  program.  Tlu?  discussipus  of  our  skill  training  inograras  in  tlie  remain- 
ing portions  of  my  statement  ^Wll  relate  principally  to  formal  training. 

FORMAL  SCHOOL  rCRAlNINO 

Formal  training  is  provided  to  our  ilarines  in  Marine  Corps  schools,  other 
Services'  sciiools  and  civilian  institutions.  The  Marine  Corps  fully  utilizes 
formal  courses  of  Instruction  available  from  the  other  Services  and  sends 
about  ^0  percent  of  the  Marines  requiring  initial  ^kill  training  to  other  Servicoo 
fornml  Schools.  The  remaining  71  percent,  or  aUont  31,000  Marines  In  FY70.  will 
attend  formal  courses  of  instruction  comlucted  by  Marine.  Corps  sponsored 
sclioolB.  We  have  9  major  Marine  Corps  installatioub  wliere  the  majority  i.f 
our  scliools  are  located.  These  installations  are  situated  in  tho  states  of  N'irth 
and  South  Carolina,  Virginla,^eorgia  and  California. 

FOKMAIi  TBAIfiINO  COURSE  DESIO' 

The  content  of  our  formal  training  courses  is  dcsigr^ed  to  meet  |be  sijccific 
training  needs  of  tJiie  Marine  Corps.  In  general,  tlie  courses  of  instruction  eon- 
ducted  by  the  Marine  Corps  rellect  the  unique  amphibious  mission  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  skills  taught  and  the  equipment  utilized 
are  those  tliat  would  be  appropriate  for  Marines  la  our  operating  forces,  the 
Klcijt  Marine  Force,  while  engaged  In  anuUdbious  operations. 

The  ^larine  Cor^w  uses  the  systems  approach  for  designing  formal  coursi  s 
of  Instrncthm.  The  keystone  of  the  systems  approach  .is  the  task  analysis  nf 
the  jobs  to  which  the  trainees  will  he  assigned  nfter  completion  of  tluir 
training.  Another  importauL  aspect  of  this  approach  is  feedback  froju  the 
field  command  about  how  well  the  gradxiate  pcrfi^rms  in  his  job  and  any 
weaknesses  noted  I..  hl8  qualification.s  for  his  job.  Tl  'se  comments  from  tUe 
neld  are  then  evaluated  and  change.*?,  a^  appropriate,  are  inado^ln  the  c»mrve 
of  instruction.  As  a  result,  tlic  content  of  our  instinetion  reflects,  no  nmre 
and  no  less,  the  skills  needed  by  the  trainees  In  their  tlrst  job  assignments. 

TRAINING  TIME  AND  BKSOURQES 

Marine  Corps  training  instructors,  enuipincut  and  facilities  are  fully  utilized 
In  satisfying  the  specific  training  requlrimtMitfi  of  the  Marine  CorpJi.  Ineflkiofu  \ 
in  the  use  of  .student  training  time  and  instructor  personnel  ultimately  rei>- 
resents  lower  numbers  of  Marine^  a.Vslgued  U  the  Fleet  Marine  Furce.  Stailliig 
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Of  our  formal  schools  reflects  the  nuuimum  number  uf  pcrsunncl  ncuded  to 
handle  programiued  studuut  loads.  As  I  am  i>ure  that  ^uu  are  aware,  the  Armvd 
Scr\ices  and  Appropriations  Cuinmltteeb  uf  the  CungrubJ>  and  the  Office  tl»e 
fctxrctary  uf  Defense  curitinue  tu  review  and  monitor  tiie  formal  traliinig  cun- 
du^ud  b.v  the  Services  tu  ensure  full  utilization  uf  training  resources. 

I  would  like,  to  describe  for  5 on  two  t>pical  examplei>  u£  the  use  that  is 
n»a(lt  of  our  training  facilities..  At  the  Marino  Cunts  Engineer  JSehuol  h>uated 
at  the  ^hirihe  CVri.s  Base,  Cain|>  I.ejtinio,  North  Caruhuu,  the  facilities  are 
fnllj  utilized  from  0700  in  the  niumlng  until  lOUO  in  tiie  afterauuu.  Sumo 
I'eiiiwlUl-tralning  i.>-<undu<.ttd-in-tliO'eveiiing ,  hovstvei,  jstiiee-a  large  portion  of 
the  training  i;:>  i-»iniluott'd  uathide  the  ela&j>ruoni,  this  inj,truetion  is  iioriiaally 
limltid  to  daylight  huurs.  This  school  is  curientij  uperating  at  maximnin 
student  capacity. 

At  the  Schools  Battalion  located  at  the  .Marine  C.>r|is  Base,  Camp  Pendleton, 
Califurnia.  the  facilities  ar^*  fully  utilized  fruui  OTUO  in  tlit*  niurning  until  aU»ut 
21:00  at  night.  Uegnlar  Marine  Corps  training  ii>  cunduet^d  until  1700  in  the 
,  itcruoon.  after  which  all  available  i la^s^roouis  are  u^bcd  by  Chapman  College 
and  tlio  AMn>  Xav>.  Atadiiny  Of  Carlsb.ul  lor  ollilutj  lollege  and  high  school 
tlajises  for  Marines,  their  dependents  and  civilian  employees. 

Thc.-e  tuo  schools  t^pif^  the  u.se  that  is  made  of  all  of  our  training  facilities 
around  the  country. 

OFFDUTY  TRAINING 

rarticlpathn  in  ufCiluty  training  courses  either  as  students  or  instructors 
i*^,  cuc  uraged  by  the  Marine  Corps.  This  voluntary  education  program  is 
de^liined  to  sati-sfy  both  the  training  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  educa- 
ti'«nal  ajipinUluns  o£  our  personnel.  Por  example,  Marine  Corps  instructors 
and  ither  pir-juiiiicl  having  special  qualiilcatlons,  when  their  military  duties 
IH  rmit.  often  teach  or  assist  in  conducting  oftduty  classes  sponsored  onbase 
«ir  hi  local  thilian  Institutions.  Since  this  Is  a  voluntary  service  provided  by  the 
>(ariiK\s  involved,  we  have  no  stati.stlcs  of  the  number  of  Marines  giving  of 
thei-  time  in  this  effort.  In  regard  to  students  enrolled  In  offduty  education 
rln'i^e^.  abbut  13,500  Marines  are  expected  to  apply  for  tuition  assistance  in 
FY75.  In  addition  to  Uds  number,  there  are  also  Marines  .and  their  dependents 
and  b.cal  civilian  einplu.^res  attending  cla.s^es  in  vocational  or  avocational  areas 
of  interest  for  whleh  tuition  assistance  Is  not  Involved. 

One  exaiiiple  of  an  offduty  class  that  is  of  Interest  is  the  automotive  mechanics 
course  heinir  taught  bj  Paloniar  .Tnnior  College  at  Marine  Cori>s  Base,  Camp 
IN'i.dlotoii.  This  cias>  i.>  being  luld  In  tht*  autinuotl^e  hobby  shop  onbase.  Among 
thoso  .studtntj*  attending  the  ciuum;  are  two  civilians  not  associated  ^\^th  the 
military  who  were  unable  to  enroll  la'the  course  conducted  on  the  Palomar 
campus. 

MARINE  COUPS  .RESERVE 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  units  scattered  around  the  United  States  contribute 
tc*  the  educational  aiul  vocaihmal  e.\  perl  cures  of  local  groui>s  through  community 
acM^n  programs.  There  are  207  Marine  Corps  Reserve  units  and  staff  groups 
ba-^od  at  1^0  Armed  Forces.  Nji\y-Marlne-Ci»rps  and  Marine  Corps-only  training 
centers  within  the  Continental  United  States  and  Hawaii.  The  contrlbutlonjh 
made  by  our  Ileserve  units  include  such  diversities  as  training  and  leader- 
ship asslstanre  to  scout  troops  to  technical  andKcimstructlon  assistance  ti*  student 
ri^jcarcli  groups  in  en\lionmental  .sciences  at  a  mid-western  university. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAI.  AND  STATE  EDUCATIO.NAI.  AGENCIES 

Within  the  constraints  of  our  limited  rcMiurces  and  extensive  training  work- 
loads, the  Marine  Corps  may  be  able  to  provide  additional  assistance  to  local 
anil  state  e<lucatlonal  agencies.  Certainly,  we  are  prepred  to  enter  into  a  dialog 
with  these  agencies  regarding  specific  employment  training  needs  of  the  dls* 
ndvantagr^d  and  handicapped  at  the  local  leveh  Although  some  skills  taught 
by  the  Marine  Corps  appear  to  be  directly  transferable  to  civilian  .skills,  we 
ref»ognizo  that  these  skills  may  not  he  needed  In  the  area  where  the  military 
training  Is  conducted.  ?oine  examples  of  thfse  baNh'  .^Idlls  are  welding,  plumbing, 
automotive  vehicle  repair  and  construction  eiiuipment  operation;  however, 
these  courses  arc  now  operating  at  or  near  ma-xlmum  student  capacities  I 
feel  that  hlentmcatlon  of  potentially  transferable  skills  should  be  done  prl- 
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rnnrilv  in  connection  with  the  dialog  ^ith  the  local  educational  agencies.  In 
addition,  some  of  our  training  Installations,  such  as  the  Marine  Corps  Base, 
T^ventynine  Palms,  CaUfornia  and  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls 
Island,  South  Carolina,  are  located  in  remote  Ureas  where  there  is  not  a  poten- 
tially large  civilian  training  population.  ^  ,  \^  „  ^.„,f„ 
We  are  also  willing  to  share  with  local  educational  agencies  the  results 
of  any  of  our  training  methodology  that  may  lienelit  their  programs.  For  ox- 
simple,  we  have  had  success  with  perforinance-t>pe.  ur  '  handi,-ou  traiiuug  with 
low  aptitude  and  educaUonally  deprived  individuals. 


SUliMABT 

In  sumiaary,  the  Marine  Corps  Is  currently  contributing  to  a  Hlnited  extent 
in  tlie  skill  and  vocational  training  of  the  cLviliau  community.  Our  limitations 
m  this  effort  Involve  mainly  the  extensive  training  worlJloads  for  our  dcUve 
and  Reserve  aiarines  and  the  minimum  resources  that  we  program  to  support 
thi»  training.  One  of  our  principal  contributions,  however,  should  not  be  over- 
looKeil.*  We  are  providing  useful  skills  to  Marines,  many  of  whom  are  from 
Ui^aavantaged  backgrounds,  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  civilian  Job,  market 
upon  completion  of  their  terms  of  service. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

General  MoLknnax.  My  statement  addrcsi>es  our  skill  qualification 
training  program  and  other*  Aocalional  traiiiin*^  matters  that  bear 
'   mnm  civihan  \ocatIonal  education  being  considered  by  this  committee. 

Tho  Marino  Corps  bkill  qualification  training  i^rogram  is  designed 
tu  provide  officers  and  enlisted  niaiines  \uth  the  skills  and  knowledge 
nueded  to  porforjn  the  spccilic  jobs  to  which  they  will  be  assigned  while 
in  the  ^farine  Corps.  .     t  .  .  ,  ,  mi 

It  consists  of  both  initial  and  advanrc  d  skill  training.  Initial  skill 
training"  is  gi\en  to  all  marines,  both  odioer  and  enlisted,  immediately 
after  tlTc  completion  of  their  basic  training.  Advanced  skill  training 
noruiallv  comes  latex  in  their.careors  and  provides  them^witli  addi- 
tional training  in  their  particular  occupational  field  to  qualify  them 
f  or  ad  vancemcnt  in  grade. 

.  Entry  level  initial  bklU  training  represents  about  Y7  percent  of  our 
tcjtal  bpeciali/ed  hkill  tvainliig  loads  conducted  in  formal  schools  in 
iiM-al/year*197G.  This- training  is  designed  to  provide  marines  with  the 
Tjciiessary  knowledge,  technical  proficicncj,  and  professional  depth 
-humect  the  specific  prerequisites  for  obtaining  a  prhnary  military  occu- 
pational specialty.  .  ^  ^  ^ 
Initial  skill  training  is  proy'idcd  not  only  through  formal  school 
in.-tructloh,  but  also  by  means  of  various  on  the- jbb  training  programs. 
About  31,0r)0  marines  will  receive  initial  skilKiraimng  m  formal 
coui-ses  of  instruction  conducted  in  Marine  Corps  gl?\iool  in  fiscal  year 
107C). 

The  content  of  our  formal  training  courses  is  desigiied  to  meet  tho 
specific  training  needs  of  tho  Maiane  Corps  and  generally  reflects  tho 
unique  aniphibions  mission  of  the  ^^farine  Corps.  ^Ye  use  the  systems 
ai^proach  in  designing  our  courses.  This  approach  features  job  task 
analysis  and  field  feedback  for  stren^henlng  the  instruction  provided 
in  training  marines  for  specific  jobs.  '       '  ^ 

We  fiUly  utilize  the  instructors,  equipment,  and  facilities  of  our 
training  establishment  in  satisfying  the  spucific  training  require- 
ments  of  the  J^Iarine  Corps.  Inefficiency  in  the  use, of  instnictnrs  and 
student  time  ultimately  represents  Iqwer  luunbers  of  marines  assigned 
'  to  the  Fleet  Marino  Forces.  *  ' 
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Participation  In  oil*  ilutv  training  courfaes  either  as  stiiJcnts  or  In- 
structors iseJicunrageJ.  Tiiib  voluntary  uJucatlon  piognun  is  dtsi^^jfikd' 
to  satisf\'  both  the  tiainhig  needs  of  tlie  Marine  Corps  and  the  ediiui- 
tionjvl  aspirations  of  uiu  pei*st»nnol.  These  off-duty  programs  Iiicliulc 
both  tuition  asbibtahce  prugninis  ami  other  local  cuucatjional  0^1*01- 
timities  for  which  tuition  assistance  is  not  involved. 

Tlie  207  ilarine  Coipb  Ru^-ervf  units  located  throughout  the  UiiUod 
States  also  contrihute  tu  tlm  educational  and  vocational 
of  local  groups  lhrou<^li  coinnTuuity  actton  programs.  ~ 

Within  the  constraints^  uf  our  limiteJ  resources  and  extensive  train- 
ing  workloads,  the  Marine  Corpo  may  be  able  to  provide  additional 
nssistancoto  Ipcal  and  State  educationaragcncies.  Wo  are  prepaivj  to 
enter  into  a  dialog  \\ith  the^^e  agencies  regarding  specific  euiplu>  n.cat 
training  needs  qf  the  dibad\;intaged  and  handicapped  in  tlieir  arcas^ 

We  arc  also  willin.ir  to  sharcT  with  these  agencies  our  training; 
methodology  that  may  Kelp  the;  r  programs. 

In  summary,  the  Marine  ^ovps  is  currently  contributing  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  skill  and  \ovatlonul  training  of  the  civilian  coniniUi/it\. 
One  of  our  principal  ^ontiibutionsj  however,  Is  providing  useful 
skills  to  our  mariuei>,  many  of  whom  come  from, disadvantaged  ba 
grounds,  thereby  enabjlu^  them  to  enter  the  civillau  job  niaiTOt  al'i<.r 
their  ixjlease  from  active  duty.  * 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer^ any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Thank  you  very  mu«»h,  Mr.  Chairman. 
.    Chairman  Peukixs.  Thanlc  you  vei'y  much.  General. 

Om-  next  witness  is  from  tlie  Air  Force,  General  Lewis. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRK}.  GEN.  ANDREW  P.  lOSUE,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR^ 
,  PERSONNEL,PROGRAMS,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  PERSONNEL, 
HEADQUARTERS,  TJ.S.  AIR  FORCE 

General  Iosue.  Sir,  I  am  General  losue,  fillino;  in  for  General  Lew  is. 

Mr.  Chairnrian  and  membei^s  of  .  the  committee,  it  is  certainh  a 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  As  indicated 
m  nny, prepared  statement*  which  will  be  submitted  for  the  record  

Chairman  Pkrkj^s.  Without  objection  your  statement  will  be  In- 
cluded in  the  record. 

[Tlic  prepared  statement  follows :] 

PREPAR^a)  Statement  of  ^Iaj.  Gkx.  Olivkr  W.  Lewis.  Director,  PERso^•^•EL 
Programs,  Hkadquarters,  USAF 

Mb.  CirAniMAK  and  Memijers  of  the  Committee:  This  Is  the  flfst  time  I  have 
/<\p«?arca  before  yuur  Subcuaimlttee.  The  Directorate  of  Personnel  Progrnius, 
DOS/ Personnel,  has  the  resi>onslbnity  for  Air  Fgrce  training^  educatiou.  auJ 
force  programs.  As  a  part  of  that  respoiusibUIty»  w  program  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, aiul  career  education ^coursos  to  meet  Air  Force  recinirenients. 

Ihe  Air  Force  tmlning  and  education  programs  represent  a  sizable  investuicut, 
For  fiscal  year  1076,  we  have  rcnuested  from  Congress  $1.7  Billion,  or  5.0C<  of 
the  total  Alr^Force  budget,  to  support  those  programs  which  are  ossential  In  pre- 
paring uur  people  to  prur>crl.v  t>vrform  their,  assigned  (l\itles  in  these  times  of 
rapUll.v  advancing  technology.  Thib  amount  Is  required  for  our  projected  ^traliiUig 
load  of  52:000. 

lu  addition  to  filling  Air  Force  renulrements,  our  training  and  odncatum 
pro^crams  aro  ImportnnJ  Incenthe  touls.  Oiu  enlisted  persuunel  liiue  ouualsiti.tl.v 
indicated  that  opi)ortunlty  fur  training  and  education  is  the  single  most  ImiK)rtuat 
factor  (ahead  of  pay,  rotiremunt,  and  fringe  bencflts)  \\hen  deciding  on  au  Air 
Force  caiJcer.  \ 
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'Auv«xUoiiuI  tra!u!ng  nud  vJutatlun  addrcbaed  in  my  otateiueat  includes  enlisted, 
tCLiiUical  traiuuig,  reiated  volujitarj  educutiou  conducted  b,v  clvillun  bclioola,  and 
tlni  iiitegratiuu  ox  this  iastruction  into  a  muauiiigful  career  pattern  under  tlie 
Cuiumunity  College  of  the  Air  Force  (CCAF).  I  will  discuss  each  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  remainder  of  my  presentation. 

TrainiUff 

ihvre  are  two  major  areas  of  enlisted  vocational,  occupationaU  and  career 
training  in  tlie  Air  Force.  The  first  of  these  major  areas  is  initial  skill  training 
for  our  enlisted  personnel.  We  have  some  230  courses  that  avenige44.3  weeks  in 
length  to  train  our  new  enlisted  accessions  In  such  areas  as  aircraft  mainteuance, 
couiimter  programming,  security  police,  and  rcfrigeratiun  and  air  conditioning. 
Atf  you  may  .surmise  many  of  the  aerospace  skills  are  unique  to  the  needs  of  the 
Air  Force,  However,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  approximately  85-90%  of  Air 
JTi'tic  &i>eciaiiztd  training  has  relevance  to  Chilian  occupations.  In  Uiscal  year 
lOTO,  wc  plan  to  provide  initial  Bkill  training  to  over  72,000  persomieL 

XUe  ne.Nt  major  arua.vf  training  Is  referred  to  a^  skill  progression.  This  type 
of  tr.iaiing  provides  uur  enlisted  personnel  with  the  means  by  which  Jthey  gain 
tlie  Jvnowledg.e  to  perfurni  at  the  sUlleil,  advancxil,  or  supervisory  level.  Factors 
tliat  ijiecessitate  additional  formal  training  are .  new  euufl>ment,  a  higher  tecli- 
Jtticiii  cunipetence,  and  clmjigeto  in  the  technologicai  cstate-uf  tUe  art.  lu  lineal  year 
li)7i>  we  are  programming  fur  1,000  courses  with  aA  average  length  of  31.6  days, 
Will  train  souie  70,000  of  <jur  personnel  in  thU  area  in  6ucti  diverse  courses 
as  Nuclear  Emergency  Team  ^7  days)  and  Weather  Equipment  Bepair^uan  (289 
days), 

Gvnemlly»  on:p  enlisted  training  programs  are  accomplished  at  one  of  our 
live  lechnical  Training  Centers,  Wc  have  grouped  like  skills  where  possible  to 
oUti.n  maUuium  utlUzatiun  of  cnpiipment  and  persionutl.  For  example,  at  Keesler 
AFB,  MloJ>lsslppl,  wo  pruvide  training  in  the  operation  and  aiaintenance  of  con^- 
'muDiwati on-electronic  systems  and  eiiulpmept  The  other  Centers  and  examples 
•of  their  tralnin;^  piograms  are : 

Ghanute  AFB,  Illinois; -Aircraft  Maintenance^  Motor  Vehicle  maintenance, 
IPire  Protection,  Airframe  repair. 

Lackland  APB,  Texas— Basic  Military  Training,  Security  Police,  Sentry  Dog 
'Handler,  Smaii  Arms  Instructor, 

Sbeppard  AFB,  Texas— ilcdical.  Missile  Maintenance,  Refrigeration  and  Air 
Conditioning. 

Lowry  APB,  Colamdo — Avionics,  Intelligence,  and  Siipply. 

In  addition,  certain  other  niQ^llcal  courses  are  tnugut  at  Brooks  AFB,  Texas 
and  courses  in  cryptologic  sciences  are  taught  at  Goodfellow  AFB,  Texas. 

Air  PorcG  training  programs  are  administered  nsiuR  Instruction  Systems 
Development  (ISD)  principles  to  Insure  that  they  contain  precisely  what  is 
reqaired  to  perform  the  job.  ISD  is  the  application  qt  systems  logic  to  training 
and  education-  It  Is  aa  urderl.v  t$>stematic  process  of  developing  instrnctional 
8jstem.s  tlmt  will  provide  for  the  natural  development  of  programmed  learning 
teclmlques  In  a  systems  context.  The  elements  of  the  ISO  process  have  been 
defined  us.  determine  exactly  tlie  job  task»  determine  the  skills  already  possessed, 
trala  only  for  sklllH  refjuircfl,  UKe  the  leant  cost  methi>d,  and  finally,  estnhliBh 
coiUinuons  feedback  to  confirm  valltHty  of  the  process.  ResultR  of  the  ISD  appli- 
es ti^m  are  that  each  course  is  structured  to  contain  precisely  the  required  traln^ 
ine:,  trainhig  is  npproPHnte  to  tjie  iadividuaU  proftdencv  is  JXipasured  Jijcalnst 
job  p<»rfornmncc  rennlred.  and  the  trainintr  U  efflcieat  and  coat  effective.  To 
d.Mte.  the  TSD  process  has  heen  applied  to  (W4  of  our  courscH  and  we  are  currently 
applylnir  the  process  to  216  eoursps.  Tsing  the  ISD  process,  ue  have  realized  an 
iiuprovompnt  In  the  quality  of  Instruction  and  reduced  training  time. 

Tahmfarj!  c(!4icnt{m  '  ' 

The  Air  Force  Is  also  extensively  Involved  in  post  secondary  technical  and 
oCiniMtlunal  5n>tructltm  through  the  Air  F^irce  KdiJcatlon  So^^lees  Prvcram.  This 
promm.  which  ts>mnnaffed  throuffh  education  ce  nters  i»n  earh  Instxillation.  con- 
duds  extensive  volnotyTPj?.  part-time  ♦*(hnatIona'  aot)\lties  In  /^rioDerfltJon  with 
cI^iUoT^  Institutions.  The  Air  Force  student  Is  elldhie  for  nartiaV tuition  n^^Int- 
f^iwe^  (^Wft  of  tuRlon  f^ps>.  T)dM  tuition  asi^istanco  is  nrovhWl  fro»T^  Atr  Ff>rcc 
OXy\  fund^.  Tlio  fnof  Umltatlon  l5  dlotntrd  hv  snorlnl  nrovl^Ii»n  In  POT)  Annro* 
priatlon  Apt  nnnlj^M  to  all  Hi"r\ii«p<j.  MllUarv  riprMnmpl  ft  ho  havo  romnlof<»d 
siix  niontha  of  active  duty  may  also  elect  to  um'  iii-5orvlce  educational  bejneflts^ 
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under  the  Gl  Bill  lusteaa  of  tuition  a.sslstnnce.  Curtailment  of  either  the  YA 
program  ur  uur  uwii  tuiuuii  a.>.^i»taiice  would  se\erelj  hurt  our  voluntary  ediica- 
tional  programs  and  impact  uu  uur  vucutloual  prugramc,.  ThO  educationy  oi>i>nr- 
tunltles  are  gmde  ruahbtii,  U\  ^be  ^vork  uf  our  education  Services  om'oi^  ia 
arr^anglng  for  the  cundtitt  of  uu-basu  toui-bcs  and  programs.  Until  19il,  tuo^e 
programs  were  prciluminahilj  in  tlie  liberal  arts /'academic"  areas.  Durin;^  the 
last  four  vears,  ho\vy\L'r.  uiaj^'r  strt-ss  has  been  glvwuto  the  technical/occupa- 
tional areas.  At  the  proteuat  time,  almost  all  major  Air  Forco  bases,  wurldwMo, 
sponsor  one  or  more  ^m-Ui&u  pr^grauih  in  the  occupational  education  area.  '^U  <\  of 
these  programs  arc  conductcnMn  c<»opcratioiL=\\itli"-jumor  and  communlty^colh  go?. 
Several  are  offered  bv  foui->t.ir  institutions.  During  fiocnl  year  1073,  there  w^re^ 
more  than  8100  coulsc  enrullmunts  by  oOicers  and  vtver  38,800  by  ainhon  in 
technical/occupational  programs.  Participation  for  fibcal  H'AI*  showed  sub- 
stantial growth  in  tiii.>  area  <3,39G  officers  and  45,013  enlihted  cour>e  ♦•nn  M- 
niGnts).  The  trend  continues  upward,  as  is  reflected  in  occupational  course 
enrollments  for  the  first  quarter  only  of  fiscal  year  75 : 

TECHmCAL/OCCUPATlOMAL  CIVJUAN  SCHOOt^ENROUNUNTS  (JULY  SEPTEMBER  1974) 


Course 

i  enrollmenu  Individuals 


Enlisted  *   15.178  10.709 

Officer  — -  931  e02 

At  nearly  all  Air  Force  installations,  It  is  now  feasible  for  officers  and  airmen 
to  complete  certlfleatc  and  degree  programs  with  civilian  scliools  fri>m  high 
school  completion,  occupational  and  academic  associate  degn^es,  to  bacvalaun  .itt^ 
and  masters  degrees  tlirougU  voluntary  off-duty  programs.  Tlic!  credits  earned  in 
the  occupational  and  lu\\ci-divi>lon  ncademk  pn»graui&  are  fequtiitb  applirable 
.    *  to  the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  programs. 

Community;  College  of  the  Air  Force  {CCAF) 

The  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  (CCAF),  established  in  April  1072 
and  effectively  open  fur  &tiiiKnt  regl^tratiou  in  May  1073,  pro\ides  a  visible,  ac- 
credited vocational  training  and  education  opportunity  fur  Air  Force  enlisted 
personnel.  CCAF  effectively  ties  together^  vocational  training  programs  c  in- 
ducted at  our  Technical  Training  Centers  w,ith  the  voluntary  ofT-duty  college- 
level  courses  admlnbteretl  under  the  Education  Service?*  Xerogram.  The  Te<  U- 
nlcal  Training  Centers  which  provide  the  occupational  core  of  the  CCAF  cur- 
riculums  are  all  fully  and  iiidei>endcjttly  accredited  bj  the  appropriate  regional 
accrcdlting.as30ciatiun».  01  AK  is  itself  fully  and  indepeiidently  accredited  by  the 
X  Southern  Association  of  ColK-gcs  and  ScbooU  through  lt&  Commission  qu  Occupa- 

\  tional  Education  Institutions. 

X  Eacli  of  COAF's  study  programs  combines  offerings  of  tlie  accredited  Air 

X  Force  tcehnlc&l  school.s  with  the  offerings  of  civilian  colleges  and  uulvcrsilie*^ 
X  which  Air  Force  f)ersunnol  attend  In  their  off«duty  time.  These  prograuis.  whicb 
lead  to  the  award  of  the  Careor  Education  Certiflcate,  require,  the  completl<m  of 
\  a  minimum  of  04  ^emev^ter  hours  In  thrive  areas .  at  least  24  hours  In  technical  edu- 
cation, at  least  25jhours  In  related  education,  and  sl.\  hours  of  management  arid 
military  science.  The  relateil  education  rctiuiremohts  of  each  pnigrara  are  care- 
fully selected  to  cuuiplement  the  technical  .skills  acquired  while  pursidns:  the 
technical  education  requirements.  Furthermore,  the  CCAF  tran.*5crlpt  prbvide.s 
Impetus  for  airmen  to  enndl  In  U>cal  c«dlegi*s.  To  date,  tben*  have  been  over  O0.'>00 
CCAF  tanscrlpts  printed.  i)\<'r  loOO colleRCS  ocross  the  country ,  representing  tiver 
60  per^cent  of  the  hlijher  eihuatlon  In.stltutluns  In  the  ci>untry  Imve  u»ed  these 
docnmohta  for  student  placomont  in  their  programs. 

CCAT  {h  worldwide  In  >ciipe,  offerlns  its  .study  procraniN  antl  student  ser\Ii  is 
to  over  500,000  eligible  enlisted. men  and  women  dispersed  nmonc  over  200  maj«»r 
and  minor  tnstallatfons  ui  tlit  United  St^itet,  and  21  foreign  omntrles.  CCAF 
currently  majntalns  the  atadendo  roei>rds  of  over  300,000  persoimcl,  ovcr;i4,0f)O 
of  whom  are  a^ctlvely  [Mirsnlnt:  one  of  CCAF's  more  than  SO  technical  cducatlm 
programs.  The  ijundicr  of  \tdantary  regl.strants  U  growing  at  a  rate  of  over  1,000 
permontli.        ^  ^ 

Because  approximately  pi  rcent  of  the  Air  Force  occupations  bavo  civilian 
counteri>arts,  the  a|>prupriali  path  for  the  techidc^l  education  of  Air  Force  eu« 
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lifted  pers^oniiol  suiiu'wluit  furalluKs  tlult  tut  fneuUiers  of  tlie  cl\ilinn  ciiruiru4iut.\,-* 
GCAV  programs  clusiijij  rtboi»l/lc  tliu  ofC«iing:>  u£  the  bcist  \ucatiuii.4ll.v-uuuhictl 
co?nniuiilty  anO  Junior  coUfges  across  the  nation. 

3Vo  know  tliat  you  are  partic»ilarly  inturebtcd  in  tlie  asbistanoe  gl\tn  by  tlie 
Air  FurCe  tQ  civilian  vocational  i>cl  tools.  Tlie  CCAF  Kai>  pursued,  a  a  agjjioc^ive 
program  .to >acti\t>l>  ixaaiAt  po;!»t  i»CLH;ndar>  in£»tUution.^  and  uiluc<iti<;nal  asi^otia- 
tioiis  in  acquiring  Air  Forte  carricular  materia Lh  and  Ui  4ippl.\ihg  tlio  Jn.^iruc- 
tiunai  System  Devuluputent  tethui<iui.h  ploact-ri'd  L».v  Air  Fi^rtf  tuiimng  pL'i.M>uud. 
In  thih  regard*  CCAX*  acEs  a«)  an  iiitorniudLir>'  and  uon.sultant  to  iustiro  thuir.w 
Jbe.  Ui'i^.t  of.  our.  aldlitx,  the  vast  re>^ourot'  uf  iustru^  tioaal  iftatfrifd.-?  «cc  n»ade 
available  to  civiiian  post  secondary  iai>Litutioni>  initiaiu^g  similar  prograui>.  , 

The  major  thnist  of  the  CCAF  effort  la  thia  re5ipi'a  has  been  twufold.  Acting 
through  the  S  oat  hern  iV^^^«>ciatioa  of  College^  a  ad  Scliuols'  Cuninii».>,ion  on  Oc» 
cuputional  Edtication  Institutions  (SACS/ COEI>,, CCAF  senes  hi  an  ad^i^ur.v 
capacity  to  a  niue-.statti  consortium  nhicli  has  undertaken  tht  dtveUiiuaent  of 
catalogs  of  perforinanced)a.'>ed  objocthc^  and  criterion  uieaMUres.  CCAF  jolatd 
this  con.sortiuih,  known  as  the  VucationalTududcjil  Education  Cousorthuu  of 
States  t  V-1'KCS)»  in  April  1073  and  luiis  hostud  or  cosponM)rud  f.vu  coafertnces 
or  >\orlvshops  ^vitll  consortium  per.sonneU  proNidlng  valuable  assistance  to  aiorc 
than-20O  e'ducators  from  theHoiftheastern  United  States. 

The  otlier  major  role  CCAF  play^  in  this  area  is  in  acting  as  a  central  point 
for  the  diss^ijnihiatlon  of  Air  F<5rce  currlcular  materials.  Current  Air  Force  reg- 
ulation^ provide  for  this  sharing  of  hl^tructIonal  materials  with  the  clvlllau 
education  connnunity,  and  CCAF  sees  this  mission  as  one  of  returning  a  resource 
to  the  nation.  Ke^iuests  for  such  materials  are  increa.Mug  dr^inndiially  aud  are 
allowing  civilian  institutions  to  institujte  technical  education  programs  wUii 
mlplmal  course  development  expenUiturei>.  AppriKxiuiately  150  reque>u>  hu\  e  be^n  , 
received  f^f^di  umtqrials  since  1  Jai^uary  1973  and  the  reuuests  for  calendar 
year  1974  were  tenfold  greater  than  the  previous  year,  , 

These  rciiuests  were  In  large  part  stimulated  by  CCAF  participation  la  and, 
^presentations  at  eleven  national  and  regional  ediieatlon  meetings  beincea  Janu- 
ary 1973  and  March  1975.  These  pretentatlons  oftered  the  assistance. of  the  CCAF 
and  the  Air  Force  to  thoi>e  civilian  evlutators  liophig  tt>  Improve  and  e.xpand  their 
technical  education  programs.  The  continued  rise  in  requests  and  the  use  of  ti^e 
materials  in  civilian  programs  attests  to  the  quality  i<f  Air  Force  teclinieal  traiu 
lug  and  the  appUcabdlty  of  CCAF  study  programs  to  the  needs  of  enll.sted  i>tr- 
sonnel  wlietiier  they  remain  in  the  Air  Furce  for  a  career  or  return  to  the  clviUuu 
coinnmuity  to  practice  their  Air  Force  acquired  skills. 

In  suranwry.  Air  Force  tralnhig,  voluntary  education,  and  Co  nun  unity  ColK^e 
of  the  Air  Force  programs  are  designed  to  meet  our  requlrenicut4>  for  sKllItd 
people  to  man  weapiuis  i^ystems  and  support  po^ltlon.^.  At  the  same  time,  our  pn>- 
grami>  help  the  Individual  to  ae<inlre  a  skill  which  Is  marketable  both  wltldri 
and  outside  the  Air  Force.  Finally,  we  have  .shared  and  ^^dl  continue  to  share 
In.struetloual  materials  and  methud^  with  civilian  iu^ititutlons  thuiUghout  our 
nation  to  furtlier.our  mntiml  goals. 

Mr.  Ch airman  and  meimiers  of  the  Connnlttee,  that  ciaaiudcs  my  prepared 
remarks — 1  will  be  pleased  ,to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

.Gcniiial  losuK.  Tho  directonito  ef  pui'sonuel  programs  is  rospon- 
sil\lo  for  Air  Force  training  and  odiicatloii.  Tills  prugraiu  rupu'sout^ 
a  si5?oable  invostnient.  Jii  fjbcal  jear  107C  wo  liavc  rctiue^tcd  $1.7  bil- 
lionovliich  rcpresents5.G  percent  of  the  total  AirFon^bu^jri't. 

This  ninount  is  required  to  siistiiiii  a  trniiiing  load  of  ulujut  52,000  ^ 
pei'sonnol.     ,  ,    ^  .  .     •  ' 

Enlisted  vooationnl  trulnin;:^  and  cdiu-atitni  In  tlFe  Air  Vonv  cnn  l)o 
(lividctl  into  two  broad  cate»»:t)ries:  tocliiiical  trnuilag  oi  \iaation  d 
training  and  voluntaiy  education. 

Teeliuieal  training  pro\idcs  initial  skill  antladvatn'od  ^Ivill  trainlntr 
to  meet  Air  Force  ret^iiironu'iitsi  Wo  liave  ^^oiuo  1.800  oiiurscs  whult  , 
nro  fanght  atJiveleoJiincal  tralninir  oentors.  Of  Mioso  \\la>  enter*t!*e 
Air  Force,  95  percent  reooivo  jnitial  slnll  ti'ainiiiji;  la>t  year  that 
amounted  to  about  71,000  onlisfed  personnel.  Of  the  training,  85  to 
90  percent  is  relevant  to  civilian  occupations. 
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'  In  tlio  area  of  volimtary  education  the  Air  Force  is  extensively 
involved  lu  postsecondary  education.  Tlio  educatioiial  prpo^rams  arc 
provfttecl  through  educational  services  in  cooperation  with  civilian 
institutibn?.  To  administer  this  progi-am  we  have  about  200  ba?e- 
t»ducation  centei-s.  The  centei-s  pro\ido  couuselhig  an<f  make  avrunge- 
menc^withciviliaji  institutions.  '  . 

Last  year  we  had  over  300,000  enrolhnents.  About  one  third  of  our 
-eulistcd^force-participated. 

In  the  technical  and  occupational  area  over  i5,0C0  enrollipents  ^ycro 
^jxperieiicedlastyear, ^  ^  '     .  ' 

To-  tie  top^ether  technical  and  vocational  training  and  voluntary 
eduoation,wo  have  the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force.  This 
was  instituted  in  Stay  of  1973.  Ifs  pur{?oso  is  simple  and  direct.  It 
rucogni^s  education  and  training  of  euli.sted  pei^onncl  and  provides 
crodenti  als  in  the  fom  o^a  transcript. 

To  date,  we  have  issued  over  90,000  tninscripts  and  maintained 
records  On  over  300,000  personfnel- 

Tlie  Comm\inity  College  of  the  Xin  Force  links  occu))ational  train- 
inp:  in  the  Air  Force  to  civilian  postsecoudary  instjtr*^*ons..It  makes 
available  Air  Force  curripulum  materials  and  instiuctional  materials, 
to  civilian  institutions.  We  do  not  provide  Visual  aids.  Wc  have  satis- 
ficd.about  V>0  requests  for  materials  to  date,  and  thebe  n'laterials  have 
beon  distributed  to  85  schools.  ^  ' 

The  Community  College  provides  another'  interface  with  civilian 
institutions  through  the Sojiithcrn  Asisociatiou  of  Colleges  aud  ^f'hoo^s^ 
and  its  Commission  OccupationaJ  Education.  By  .servinp  i\s  an 
ttdn>er  for  a  nine-State  consortiumf'tho  Coniinunity  Colle^^o  provides 
assistance  and  shai-es  instructional  miiterials. 

Jfr.  Chairman^  this  concludes  my  remarks.  Tlianlc  you. 

Chairman PEUKixs.Thankyou.  -  ,  • 

Our  next  witness  is  ^Ir.  James  IT.  Straubel,  executive  director  of  the 
Aorc\Rpace  Education  Foundatpn.  ,  >  v 

Go  ahead.     ,    '  * 

Wo  will  question  the  military  before  wo  question  Aero.space  but  wo 
will  justhear  him.  -        ,  v  ^ 

STATEMEHy  OF  JAMES  H.  STSATJBEI,  EXECTJTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AEROSPACE  EDUCATION  lOUNDATION     •  ' 

Mr.  Straupel-  Mr.  Chaiman,  members  of  the  committee.  I  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation^  have  been  ejmi- 
tive  director  of  tliQ  fonndation  since 'its  inception  10  yearB  ago.  The 
Aerospace  Education  Foundation  I.^j}  private,  nonprofit/ npuou^lowed 
operational  organization,  an  affiliate  of 'the  Air  Force  Assoeiai  lon, 
bat  fioverned  by  a  supaiate  boaul  of  trustees  comprising  Jcadei-s  \u 
education,  science,  bnsinocs.  and  industrv» 

Our  nresident  is  Dr.  Williain  L.  l^apisev,  district  duTctor  of  tho 
iniwaulcoe  Area  Technical  Collejrc.  All  our  oflicers  and  trustees  servo 
tlie^f oundation  as  volunteoi'S.  without  compensation. 

J  ask  permission  at  this  time  to  present  a  brief  summation  of  my. 
written  testimony  to  the  committed 

[The  prepared  statement  follows :] 

**  * 
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P&ETARED  Statement  or  Jajces  H,  Straubel,  Executive  Dtrkctob, 
Aeeospacb  KuxJCATiorf  Foukdatio>{ 

INTRODUCmOjr 

I  \velcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  to  discuses  tlie 
unique  experience  or  the  Aerospace  Educatlou  Fuiuulath)if  lu  the  field  of  ucciii^a- 
tional  education.  **  '  ^  ^ 

My'naine  Is  James  H,  Straubel,  ami  I  Imve  been  Executive  Director  of  tlio 
Foundation  since  itb  inception  10  years  ago.  The  Aeiuspace  EduuitUm  Fouadution 

*a  privatt,  non-profit,  non-endowed  oporatlonai  orgnnizatiun,  an  afliliaty  of 
5iJthe  Air  Force  .Association, ^bu^  governed  rby  a  .separate  I?oanl  of  Trustee^  cnu- 
prlbing  leaders  In  education,  science,  butiiness  and  industry.  Our  Presld<»nt  is 
Dr.  Wllliam.Ji.  Kamsey,  District  Director  pt  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  Cnl, 
lege.  All  our  ofllcers  aad  trustees  serve  the  Foundation  as  volunteers,  w^Tliout 
compensation.  v 

I  congratnlate  tlic  Chaimmn  on  opening  these  liearings  with  tlie  observation 
tlmt  ''vocational  education  is  the  be«t  form  of  insurance  a^ahisi  tmemplc^  ment 
ever  enacted."  Labor  Department  surveys  strongly  support  that  statement 

Yet,  in  discussing  occupational  education  during  a  period  of  high  unemi)loy. 
ment,  with  many  thousands  oi!  skilled  i)eople  but  of  work,  one  must  begin  \vith 
the  acknowledgement  timt  being  young  uud  skilled  -but  unemployed— is  b<\th  a 
pef^nal  tragedy  and  a  nationaldllemma.  \ 

Xet,  young  l>eoi)le  with  .skills  represent,  at  least,  stored^ip  producrlvity — 
a  national  resonrcfe  avaiialde  on  call.  And  for  the  Individual,  It  lf»n\es  room  for 
pride  in  the  past  and  liope  for  the  future,  aufortunute  as  their  current  pretlica- 
ment  might  be.  5!  '  *^ 

Being  yonug  and  iinmplovaU(y-\aQli\ns  inskllls— is  an  even  more  tragic  waste 
of  human  resources.  Jtis  dead  end,  It  is  a  drop-out  to  the  street  ...  to  a  street 
oC  hopelessness  and  despair  and,  often  enough  to  crime, 

We  can  no  longer  accept  "uneinploynbles"  ns  a  fa<jt  of  life.  We  nnist  take  a 
,   (Whole  new  look  at  how  we  prepare  our  yonng  people  for  the  world  of  work. 

There  is,  "to  be  siire.  a  new  awareness  of  the  need  to  upgrade  and  modt  luizp 
the  Held  of  Occupational  Education  ,  .  .  but  too  few  examples  of  succei>Ntul 

results.  '    .  '  '    »     ii  '  J 

The  education  commnnity,  by  and  large,  continues  to  teach  so-called  voca- 
tional education**  in  the  same  old  ^\  a>.  Both  students  aiyil  emiMoyers  too  often  fiud 
It  unrelat(^d  to  job  roqulrements. 

This  is  not  the  fault  entirely  of  our  school  systems.  Plagued  by  over-lmvdeni^'d 
budgets,  and  limited  In  staff  re.sources,  they  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  undertake 
tne  monmnentrfl  tasks  Involved  la  Hit  du\i»lopnient-  from  the>ground  up-  of. new 
and  changing  currlcnlums  and  associated  Instnictional  system^ijdemanded  mr 
dvnandc  teelmologlcal  environment. 

There  Is,  however,  a  rich  source  for  many  of  the  new  occupational  currlculums 
and  assoelatoil  learning  materials.  The  substantial  development  costs  for  thtM- 
materials  are  paid  for  l>y  the  taxpayer  on  a  eontlnujug  basis.  Yet,  tliis  \a**t  and 
rich  resource  remains  vlrtimlly  untappe<l  hy  the  civilinn  community, 

I  refer,  of  coursr  to  our  military  establishment— w  hieh  trains  just  about  every 
tvpe  of  skilled  or  semi-skilled  technician  that  Is  empIoyKl  in  tlie  civilian  j-^h 
market.  For  example*  85  percent  of  tlie  Alv  Force  career  specialties  liave  counter- 
/  parts  In  clVllInu  life. 

The  Aerospace  Edi'''«Hon  Foundation  Ims  pioneered  In  amUii|g  military  In- 
sttuctlonnl  systems  avjillabh' to  civilian  schools,  We  completed,  jiwt  a  few  days 
ago.  an  inventorv  ol  fr,  S,  Ntivy  courses,  applicable  to  civilian  us'b— a  job  done 
under  a  subeontract  from  tlie  f.  S.  Naval  Institute  of  Annapolis  nnd  funded  by 
the  Marvland  State  Vocational  Dcpatqnent  of  Education.  The  project  paralloN 
our  Inventory  of  Air  Force. courses  annfllke  It,  will  result  In  .an  oc<^upatlonal 
education  ency^opedla  of  gr^at  value,  «  .  .  xi  ^ 

But  our  experience  has  heeu  centered  in  the  r.  S.  Air  Force.  So  It  is  that  my 
*  remarks  will  be  concentrated  on  tliat  eaueatlonal  resource. 

1  niiist  add  that  onlv  through  the  outstanding  cooperation  of  the  Air  For^e 
at  alL  level.s,  and  Its  dedicated  Interest  In  supporting  civilian  education,  hav  •  v»  e 
been  able  to  conduct  tlie  work  covered  In  this  testimony. 
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BACKOUOUND         I  ^ 

Set'tlon  lOia  of  ruMic  Law  00-570  amending  tlie  yocntlonnl  Education  Act  of 
1063  .^peciftcnlly  cnlls  upon  the  U.S.  Commiiisioner  i\t  Ediicaiiun  to  •'survey  ciir- 
riculuia  nialetUlis  produced  by  (jther  a^iencies  of  government,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense*'.  Ihis  snme  sectioaof  the  Lnw  empowers  t^ie  Commissioner 
to  enjingc  non-profit  agencies  to  conduct  sucli  survejs  j^nd  to  promote,  as  well,  *'the 
d(.veKipmcht  and  dUi^eminntion  of  \uLaUoiuil  tilucatlwu  currkiiluin  uinterial^'*. 

la  a  document  release<l  earlier  this  montfi — oa  April  11  to  be  exact— the  Oflice 
of  Education  reviewed  what  it  referred  to  as  *'positivb  steps'*  taken  by  the  Oflice, 
beginning  in  early  Fiscal  Year  1008  "toward  the  furthe|:  identiflcatlon,  evaluation, 
dlss^eudnation,  and  adoption  of  Department  of  Defwnsfc  vocational  and  technical 
education  courses  and  materials  in  civilian  institutions. j' 

As  the  non-profit  agency  en^iaged-hy  the  Oflice  to  K»st,  .survey  and  evaluate 
materials  developed  hy  tlie  U.  S,  Air  Force,  the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation 
ha.>  Hieciali:ced  in  this  work  for  the  last  eight  years.  Batlier  than  gl\  e  you  my  o\\  n 
r<i»ort  on  this  activity,  I  quote  again  from  tlie  April  llidocuihent  of  the  OiBce  of 
Education,  as  follows :  '         -  ^ 

**Tlie  Aerospace  Education  Foundation  conducted  a*  study  to  determine  the 
iVa.sii»illty  using  portions  or  ail  of  typu'ai  S.  Air  Furc**  ^^unrscs  in  comparable 
civilian  f.istitntions.  The  results  of  this  study  provided  the  rationale  for  the 
subse<p:ent  ovaluatipn  study. 

■'I.ator,  the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation  conducted  an  eval^nation  of  in- 
structional materials  used  in  Air  Force  aviation  mechanics,  electronics  tech- 
nology, and  medical  technology  training  programs  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  their  use  in  civilian  institutions.  The  materials  werq  tested^in  five  different 
t,\pes  of  institutions  In  Utah.  "Cnniodiflod  and  modi  fled,  US  AF  materials  were  coni- 
l»:ired  to  *5control  groups"  etmsistlng  of  the  Uauttioiial,  vAviuan  materials  in.use. 
To  minimfze.  bias,  tlie  evaluative  design  and  analysis  wore  done  by  Battelle 
>remoTial  Institute.  The  data  showed  more  tl«*nTO%  of  the.  USAF  materials  were 
lilehly  effective,  ^fore  than  OO^o  of  the  students  did  as  well  or  better  in  less  time 
xMniz  T'SAF  materials  tlian^uslng  the  traditional  material.**.  As  a  direct  rei\ult  of 
this  I  roject,  a  quantity  of  U,  S.  Air  Force  maferials  jire  now  in  use  In  Utah  schools. 

Tlie  next  study  conducted  by  the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation  consisted 
of  an  inventory  of  "USAF  Vocational  Cour.^e  Materials  for  Possihle  Adoption  to 
Chilian  School  Systems.  Tli^  project  staff  a.s.^embled  a  team  of  IH  nationally 
n-io/mUcu  vorationai  educators.  The  team  ^i.slled  Air  torce^  installations,  looked 
at  trailing  nims,  etc,,  and  identincd  26.S00  nuitJ^  of  instmrtion  in  82  different 
T'.  F>,  Air  Force  training  programs  that,  in  tin*  judgment  of  the  pniiol  of  experts, 
I. add  be  uj^ed  in  civilian  schools  witli  little  or  ao  niodiflcatiijus  of  tlie  Air  Force 
Jnstnictlonnl  systems.  '  .  - 

.\  i.ontinimtlon  of  the  preceding  project  pro\  Idrd  fora  planning  grant  to  create 
tlif  di'slgn  for  and  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  a  Clearingh*>u.se  through  which 
V.  S.  Air  Font'  vocational-technical  conrse^  and  uialorlals  rould  bemudi*  availalile 
tu  ti\iUan  .«<oliools.  A  design  foasildlity  stutly  was  .started  and  the  effrctlvene.'«s  of 
tilt  de>lgit\\a^  li'Ste<l  using  Uiaterials  fr^^m  mmcm  lUfferent  Air  Forco- instructional 
.M.>Uius.  Aniou;?  other  cunclusloiis,  the  rcpi*rt  u**te.s  thr.s\stont  perndt.s  theacqul.sl- 
ti»»n  of, the  mati'rlab  from  the  Air  Force,  reproduction  of  the  niatorlals  at  tlie 
r!«'i«rii)ghou.Hi»,  and  dls^eniinatioa  of  tli**  mati*rials  to  tluv  re(|U<*>'tlng  institution 
f'T  -^liicbtlv  an»re  than  $o.00  f>er  Instructional  up  It  compared  tt»  approximately 
S-O.()00  to  de\elop,  e\aluate  and  disseminate  a  new  \iu\t  co\eriug  the  same 
content," 

AbiUJ?  the  way  the  Ofli.  o  accepted  our  conclusion,  based  on ,  the  18-montl) 
pioaeeriuff  e\p«*rlnioni  in  T  tah.  "that  Air  Forre  materials  can  he  usod  with  at 
h'.ist  thi*r  V  liii  t'fft'cti\i*ne>t^  in  a  large  nunil»(T  of  schools  other  than  tliuse  in 
T  tall/*  and  pioudl.v  annonnoiHl  in  a  nationwide  IIEW  press  release  the  potential 
of  iul  ifjtlnj:  iijfUtary  edmatioiial  matt  rlals  for  civilian  u.se.  Further,  a  rpport 
on  \i\kx  rtah  project  was  paldislu'd  in  an  Oflice  btjoklct  as  «>no  of  tlie  fi\<»  Uiti^t 
Jtint>vati\e  ami  cffi-cthe  vouitlijuai  idmation  programs  de\cdoiH»d  with  Oflice 
.snpnort.  That  was  in  March  of  1071. 

'I'be  Conimi.>sioner  of  Education  at  the  time,  S,  P.  Martand,  .Tr„  had  noted 
in  a  liUhUi'  .^tatentcat  that  "Extratadinar^  in>trui tiona\  materials  have  licon 
div»*h*ped  l»y  <lu*  Departiiu  ut  of  TU'fense«'*  and  added,  "Xo  s.\>temati('  arrange- 
ment o.\.k->trt  f«*r  their  adapt«ition  and  artitjilatlon  with  the  school  systems  of  the 
country*** 


nil 

Having  surveyed,  Idpntifled,  teste^d  and  evaluated— with  good  results— that 

^  Jn*^our^pla^^^^^  to  disseminate  Air  FOrce  vocational-technical 

•courses,  we  had  developed  as  Commissioner  Marland'  put  lt»  the  first  systemaUc 
arrangement"  to  get  military  materials  Into  eiviliaii  classrooms  ^^^^^^ 
Kurly  in  1971  the  Oflke  of  Education  had  informally  adylsed  us  that  $000,000 
wouid  Ue  available  for  an  Initial  18-month  project  which  would  permit  the  estab- 
U^^limi-ut  of  reiiruduablci^-^lilm;^,  slides,  charts,  printed  matter.  etc=— for  making 
.available  to  civilian  bcliouls,  42  Air  Force  courses  covering  15,200  hoprs  of  instruc- 
tion plus  a  preview  collection  for  each  course.  ,11,^, 

But,  meanwhile,  a  new  administration  had  taken  over  In  the  vocational  divlsloa 
of  the  Ofllce  and,  for  the  first  time,  skepticism  prevailed  about  our  program— 
.and  about  military  ciiurses  iu  general.  A  new  evaluation  of  the  Utah  Project 
was  tailed  for.  An  OE  review  team  went  to  Utah  and  Dr.  Ted  Bell,  then  an 
Abi,ociate  Cumnil.ssioner,  made  the  juiprecedented  request  to  have  me  go  along 
.as  an  obi?erver.  -  »        ,    ,   ,  »  , 

ate  review  team  grilled  all  of  the  Utah  teachers  whii  had  been  Involved  in  the 
experin)ient  with  Air  Force  cburses,  heard  one  teacher  testify  that  with  tlie 
Air  Fiirce  electronics  coiirse,  /"because  }t  Is  so  highly  visual,  he  could  jun  two 
•classes  conenrrentlj,  wltluiut  ad<lltluual  help,  eiiuld  give  more  personal  attpption 
to  ^low  learners,  and  that,  as;a  result^.he^ad  achieved  his  ambition  of  becom.ng 
a  cln5>sroom  manager.  The  re\;iew  team  saw  how  a  demonstration  of  the  Klystron, 
norinallv  a  three  hour  exerclie— one  hour  for  setup,  one  hour  for  the  demonstra- 
tlt>n,  ami  the  third  hour  fo^  teardown— could  be  accomplished  more  effectively 
with  an  oight-nilnute  animated  film  developed  by  the  Air  Force,  with  no  setup 
or  tear-down  time  Involved.  /  ^       ,   ^  ^ 

In  Its  reiwrt  the  OE  review  teaui  stated  that  the  Air  Force  instructional 
syf<tem.  as.contoned  la  ehch  Instance  by  two.  of  the  three  members  of  the 
team,  had  the  following  d(?'monht rated  advantages  over  the  conventional  course: 
—Allows  more  iastrnctojr  time  for  individualized  attention  to  students, 
—Permits  student  self-tutoring  and  self-paced  remedial  work, 
— Increases  teacher  production, 
-{generates  a  faster  learning  pace, 

—Provides  greater  retention,  *  ^         ,  . 

—swerves  as  a  posltlvCffactur  In  unifying  secondary  and  post-secondary  scliool 
•CUrrlcuUnns.     •  /  "  ,  ,    .  . 

Yet.  despite  these  findings— which  would  be  cherished  by  any  good  educator— 
the  head  of  the  review  team,  then  Chief  of  OK\s  DMslon  of  Vocational  and  Tech- 
Tilcal  Education,  concluded  his  written  report  with  this  Imreaucratlc  verbage  : 

•Tht»  injplleatluns  fpr  future  commitment  and  support  through  Investments  for 
f  urttiiT  development  of  cnrricutum  materials  and  po>c»ible  dlssend nation  through  a 
cUaringliou.se  yet  to  be  established  go  beyond  uur  pre&ent  and  foreseeable  budget- 
ary capabilities.**  .  .  ^  ^ 

>ct.  during  the  ne;?t  year^  the  Office  of  EducatUm  made  direct  grants  of  some 
.*^C.1K)0.0U0  to  originate  new  vocational  eduuitUm  currltuluui  developuiont  iirojeets 
in  t'xactly  the  same  subject  areas  covered  by  the  fully  duveloped  and  validated 
instructional  systems  outlined  in  our  Air  Force  Inventory. 

in  niv  report  of  July  81. 1071.  covering  uwr  plah  for  tho  reproduction  and  dlssom- 
"  Ination  of  .Mr  Force  courses,  I  .said  it  was  a  final  report,  not  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  p!?.!mlng  phase  ot  tne  pnject  has  been  tH;Uipleted,  but  also  because  of  the 
iie;:atif  e  oonclu.^lon  of  the  Tttah  Koview  Team.  I  added : 

♦'Thus>  after  spending  more  than  $000,000  In  a  four-year  continuing  project 
to  n*ach  the  point  of  dissemination,  the  Office  of  Education  would  foreclose  the 
trariHfur  of  vocational-technical  course  materials  from  nillltary  to  civilian  class- 

*This  foreclosure  would  occur  In  the  face  of  evidence  from  11  of  the  oO  state 
•dlrociorip  of  vocal lonal  education  which  reveals  their  \er.\  limited  aceess  to  mili- 
tary resource  ipaterlal,  their  strong  doslre  for  intire  at  this  resource,  and  their 
high  priority  Interest  in  *a  national  system  for  dUsundnathig  ndlltarj'  rcjsource 
informntl<in.*"jI  was  referring  to  the  results  of  a  nationwide  survey  l)y  the  Vir- 
liJula  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Onlv  through  tlie  intercession  pf  Dr.  Bell  was  the  review  team's  stop  order 
overrnle<l,\andia  comiirouilse  plan  adopted.  It  Included  a  grant  nf  §0.*.25tJ  which 
permitted  l^epiioductlon  of  the  materials  for  seven  .Vlr  Fierce  courses  solely  for 
preview  and  eyaluatlon  purposes.  This  funding  gumt,  belle\e,It  or  not,  specifically 
proldldted  uis^emlnatiop. 
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We  completed  this  project  In  the  spring  of  1D72.  The  Office  of  Etlucntlim  M^li-ctt-a 
three  specin lists  from  its  Curriculum  Development  Centers  U>  evnluntt'  our 
efforts.  Ench  gnye  us  hitch  mnrks  on  both  the  cqntent  of  the  mntidnl  lUsplajyd 
and  the  system  we  had  devised  for  collecting,  repn*d\iclng  and  demonstraituiii  it 

Despite  repeated  apiHjnls  to  the  Office  to  capitalize  on  .its  investment  and  got 
Air  Force  courses  into  civilian  schools,  three  years  passed  without  further  action 
from  the  Office  of  Education. 

Then>  on  April  11  of  this  yeiir,  came  the  document  from  which  I  have  quoted. 
It  is  a  Kenuest  for  Proposals  from  the  Occupational  and  Adult  E<lucatlon  Branch 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Education— an  RFP  calling?  for  **the  design  of  a  System  with 
alternative  approaches  for  identifying,  etaUmting  nml  disseminating  curriiuhmi 
materials  dev<;U>pod  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  utilization  by  the  N.irluii's 
civilian  education  programs  through  linkage  with  existing  national,  stati.  aiul 
local  systems."  Tha  design,  or  plan,  In  everyday  English,  is  duv  1^ 'months  I'n.iii  tlic 
contract  date. 

So,  seven  years  after  our  Foundation  had,  to  OE^s  satisfaction,  identifli'd.  re- 
.^edjrched.  tested,  evaluated  and  demonstrated  the  merits  of  military  cunr>».>  i*^r 
civliran  use,  the  Oft)ce  was  hack  to  Identifying,  researching,  testing,  evaluating! 
ahd  demonstrating  the  sanie  material  once  again. 

Arid  with  the  normal  time  it  takes  to  select  the  contractor  and  assoi?s  hl^ 
iT.^nlts,  plus  the  year  allowed  to  complete  this  planning  project,  you  can  bet 
that  It  will  be  some  18  months  before  funding  may  become  available  to  nui'lt- 
inoht  the  planthrongh  dissemination. 

If  fniidlug  l8  Ih'cri.available,  and  the  normal  time  lag  for  a  new  BFP  prevaiU-^ 
this  last  6ne  w-as  at  l^aat  a  year  ih  the  malving— it  will  be  another  IS  mouths 
before  civilian  students  will  bp  exp9sed  to  more  military  courses  lu  occupaiiuunl 
edn6atlon.^ 

I  say  more  military  courses  because  we  couldn't  live  with  the  ^'demonstrate 
hutnon't  di;^scmlnate*'  edict  Of  three  years  ago, 

Wthunt.'Ofncir  snpiTOrr,  strictly  ItSf  a  private  ventnrc.  we  tooli  on  the  dl\<5emTi.a- 
tion  task— if  for  no  6ther  reason  than  to  prove  a  point,  that  Air  Force  courts* 
already  validated  on  the  job  by  the  milltf\ry,  and  adcquntely  evaluated  In  Wviiiau 
life,  deserved  circulation— because  the  sch6ols  needed  thein  and  the  studout.s 
deserved  them.  It  was  a  test,  more  or  less,  and  therefore  has  never  had  ntore 
than  a  low  key  promotion  effort. 

^'e  started  out  with  seven  Air  Force  Instructional  systems:  auto/trnok 
mechanical— niodical  service  fudamentaltt— nurses  iUde--food  inspector— st ruc- 
t\iral  engineering  assistant— aircraft  maintenance  fundamentals— and  apprtu- 
ticecari)enter. 

A  few  months  later  the  Department  of  Interior  came  to  us  and  explained  that 
it  >vas  involved  in  the  conversion  from  mechanical  to  electtonle  equipment  f«»i- 
its  widespread  testing  and  measurement  activities.  The  Department  needed  an 
electronics  Course  to  train  Its  field  engineers  throughout  the  country  and  bad 
selected  the  Air  Force  course  as  being  best  suited  for  its  requirements.  Wi«  nmde 
arrangements  for  the  Department  to  reproduce  the  many  videotapes  used  In 
the  course.  In  recognition  of  our  assistance,  the  Department  agreed  to  repri»Uui) 
an  extra  set  of  videotapes  fojr  our  use  at  only  the  cost  of  the  raw  stock  involved. 
The  other  materials  used  irt  tlie  course  syst(>m  were  Collected  and  reproduud 
nt  our  ex'i^nse.  Thus,  we  wore  able  to  add  the  huge  Air  Force  course  In  ba>ic 
electronics  ns  our  eighth  Instructional  system.  (As  an  aside,  we  are  pDMid  «.f 
the  Departnifcnt  of  Interior  f(jr  Its  use  of  existing  Instructional  material  rut  hi  r 
than  developing  It  from  scratch.  The  wheel  {a  re-lnveptod  so  often  in  the  fifUl  uf 
education,  and  so  consistently  at  the  taxpayers*  expense,  that  this  was  a  refresh- 
ing: (inA  welcome  move  by  a  government  agency) . 

Since  January  of  1073,  more  than  300  school  systems  in  45  ptate.s,  Puerto  Illco 
and  Canada,  have  purcJia.^ecl.  through  our  Foundation— on  a  nonprofit,  oi^*  of 
reproduction  and  handling  bn.sls — theso  eight  courses  of  Instructron  devi<lujnHl 
by  the  Air  Force.  With  multiple  purchases  by  many  schools.  It  adds  up  ii»  tl.»' 
ilKseinlnation  of  Uiore  th.m'TOO  «.ourse  packages— representing  more  than  1^0.000 
hours  of  Instnictlon.  \ 

?tow  this  may  seem  to  he  only  a  drop  In  the  huge  educational  bucket,  hut  lu^ 
Importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  thing  has  never  happened  bt-f**a. 
In  explanation:  While  In  Its  new  KKP  the  Ofilce  of  Education  xpltes  the  Xorihrt*  >t 
Regional  Laboratories  a.*,  a  >ource  for  military  Instructional  material}*.  UtN 
projt:ct— discontinued  ijuine  thiee  years  ago — concentrated  on  the  cataloging  of 
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U.S.  Nary  training  aids  witli  bucU  sources  as  the  GPO  for  printed  material, 
the  Navy  Training  Aids  Center  fur  atill  vlauals*  auU  tike  Xatiunai  Audio  VUual 
Center  for  lilms,  etc.  '^he  otlier  so-called  source  cited  iu  the  UFP  is  the  AmerK.ui 
Oouncil  an  Education  for  its  new  edition  of  tlie  "Guide  to  the  E\aUiaU"n  ut 
Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services.  ThU  i»roject  jUad  nothing  to  do 
-with  aisseminating  instructional  material  to  school  sj-ijieius. 

In  our  program,  we  had  to  prove  to  the  eduta£ii»nal  coiuin unity,  particularly 
the  Oflke  uf  Educatiun,  the  ubcfulue^s  of  tUe.'u  Air  Furcu  i^uur&OH  Ui  civilian 
ijettings— at  a  tlpie,  I  miRht  add,  when  the  Uv^illau  iuiagt  \ft  tho  militao'  waa  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  As  the  Foumhxtion  aiaved  from  the  research  and  Uevolupment 
5»tage  to  actual  dissemination,  we  deliberately  placed  a  iirice  tag,  however 
nunanal,  on  the  Air  Kurce  material,  primarily  tu  prow  a  pulnt— namely,  that 
it\  our  tyi>e  uf  4.ueiety  the  heist  way  to  judge  the  ;alUQ  of  a  product  ia  to  deniau 
*trate  the  willingness  of  people  to  put  money  on  the  line  fur  it.  Charging  a 
nuininal  fee  fur  instruetiunal  materials  Is  normal  fur  UE'ii  Currlguluui  DcNeloii- 
ineut  Centers,  and  is  provided  for  iu  the  new  RFP. 

Our  program  represents  the  first  nationwide  eCfort  to  transfer,  not  merely 
-educational  materials,  but  complete  instructional  s^^stems,  from  military  to  cbil- 
ian  classrooms. 

OPERATIONS  KESLXT3 

In  considering  the  military  establisliment  as  a  source  for  civilian  courses  in 
ottupatlonal  education,  one  must  take  a  new  look  at  military  installations.  The 
a\erage  Air  Force  base,  for  example,  usually  is  cialsloued  as  a  maze  of  runways 
aiid  aircraft  or  an  underground  network  of  mis.sile  .*los.  But  each  military  base 

a  live  and  functioning  community  which  haj>  all  the  characteristics  of  thi» 
normal  Air^crlcan  tity.  Un  every  military  base  you  \\in  lliul  highways,  post  offices, 
vt|.*iir  snopb,  hospitals,  water  and  sewage  systems,  power  plants,  computer  oper- 
ations, etc. 

Thus,  the  military  must  train  people  in  such  jul>  .skills  as  welding,  flreHfjlitlng, 
wart'housUig,  laboratory  technician  rtorjt,  vehicle  malnteuniicef  water  treatment, 
laj^er  work,  law  enforcement,  etc. 

ill  the  Air  Force,  training  Is  accomplished  through  a  process  called  Instruc- 
tional .Systems  Development,  or  1SI>.  It  was  first  applied  In  a  big  way  during 
Air  Force-Industry  devdupments  which  led  to  the  Apollo  series  that  put  men  on 
the  Moon.  Now  ISO  Is  applied  to  curriculum  development. 

ISl)  is  ba^ed  on  the  systems  approach  to  problem  sohlng.  Under  the  Instruc- 
tional Systems  De\elopuient  process,  the  Air  Force  has,  for  e\ery  job,  a  fully 
developed  ar|,d  validated  instructional  system.  Each  system  has  performance 
objectives  that  are  bai>ed  on  a  i>clentilla  task  aaalvhls  of  on  tlie  jol  icqulremeuts, 
and  on  feedback  from  job  experience. 

Keyed  to  these  objectives,  in  a  logically  sequenci*<l  order,  are  carefully  i;)lannoa 
teNts,  workbooks,  motion  picture^  TV  tapes,  baud  on  exercises.  demon?5tration 
units  and  (»ther  leaiaing  nmterlals  .  .  .  all  designed  to  give  the  student  the 
e.«5Nt-nttal  job  .skills  la  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  the  hif:hest  possible 
rate  of  retention. 

Kach  ijne  of  thvse  Instructional  .systems  Is  tlie  product  of  thousands  of  hoars 
of  pauKsUiklng  and  highly  thoughtful  labor  on  the  part  uf  special  ttams,  skilled 
In  the  rcchniuup.s  uC  ISD.  The  taxpayer  has  ln\est 'd  heavily  iu  this  nillltiiry 
experience.  AVhy  not  take  advantage  of  it? 

In  fnet,  the  Auu*ricau  citbson  1$  paying  thrck*  or  four  tii.ies  to  get  one  educa- 
th^nai  job  done.  He  pays  through  icjcal  and- or  .sUte  and  federal  taxes  tu  pruduce 
applU'ants  fur  industry  who  too  often  need  addltlouul  slclU  tnilniug  basic  edu- 
cation in  addition  to  .specialized  on-tJie-job  traluiuiT-ln  t*rder  to  luvtt  Industry '^j 
rcnulrcmont.s.  Thus,  the  cltlKcn  pays  tt^aln,  as  a  con.sumor,  as  industry  marlis  up 
its  prices  to  Include  Its  educational  investment. 

r.urrlculum  development  in  occupational  education,  staring  from  scratch, 
co>ts  fnmi  .HOiM)  to  $0,000  per  hour  of  instruetlou.  at'uurding  to  Otncc  of  Kditca- 
tlon  estimates.  The  Foundation  has  proved  that  the  Joli  can  he  done,  ^^lth  mlli 
tary  materials,  for  a  minute  fraction  of  sueh  cosi<.  As  a  matter  uf  fact,  cunvnt 
co^-ts  to  collect  and  pnice.^  materl/^ls  from  a  t>i>luil  miUtar.\  iiiursi  arc  uppruNi- 
niately  per  hour  of  Instruction.  Xo  i*eproduci;  tluvH  uiattfials  and  place  thtra 
In  civilian  classrooms,  It  costs  approximately  ?lo  per  lu*ui  >f  iikotrartiun.  T'lid'  r 
these  clrcunustanecs  It  seeuis  auaost  scandalou*  u^t  to  take  adUnta^e  of  what 
the  military  has  to  oftVr. 
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At  this  point,  It  Is  impernthe  that  we  dispel  one  possible  misconception  con- 
ceniins  the  availability  vt  military  materials.  Cue  does  not  simply  walk  up  to 
tlie  counter  and  ask  for  the  tlniblied  package  off  tiie  slielf.  Certainly,  u.idor  the 
Frcctlom  of  Information  Act.  the  military  services  are  required  to  Xnvnish  mi(- 
coDV  of  their  prlntud  materials  upon  request,  but  the  course  as  a  whole  is  not  a 
neatly  wrapped  prodiiot  read>  for  wide  consumer  (llstribution.  It  is  lnii)oS4jibUs 
monetarily,  for  the  .military  burvlces  to  .pn»vi(le  complete  systems,  particularly 

%o^malfi(X  an  Air  Force  iustriictlonal  system  and  ^et  the 

results  desired,  the  syslom  niiKst  be  Uept  intact.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort,  and  a  fair  amuunt  of  expertise  and  expericuce  in  niaNteiin^'  !li(| 
course  for  reproduction  and  c.^uUual  civilian  use.  Only  our  Foundation  has.had 
experience  In  this  kind  of  work.  ,  ^  ,  ,  ^  i- 

As  au'example  of  the  problems  involved,  the  materials  must  he  edited  to  olim. 
Inat*^  miUtary  jargon  and  materials  peculiar  to  the  Air  Force.  Eacli  training  aicl 
and  Pieoe  of  equipment  Ubtd  luubt  bcdlscussud  witli  the  lubtiuctov  to  deterniiu^  if 
it  is  absolutelv  necessary  to  teadi  tlieconr.se,  and  If  it  is  obtainable  in  tlie  civihan 
maikot  In  some  cases,  complete  courses  musjt  bo  cllmluatod  because  of  lin-  c.\- 
trtmie  equipment  rcquireiucr.i^^.  Xvty  few.  scliools.  for  example,  can  afford  a 
CiTuKcniC  fuel  plant,  as  required  for  one  Air  Force  course. 

To  collect  the  materials  grained  teams  must  be  sent  to  mmiary  bases  with  a 
variety  of  equipuioiit  tu  reinoduce  iiMister  copies  uf  all  elements  of  eadi  ciur 
aMiev  stiv  off-base  In  local  inutels  and  shuttle  back  and  fovtli  to  the  bases,  usimiiy 
at  odd  hours  sa.as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  military  mission,  working  a.ouncl 
the  instructors  who  are  using  the  nmterinls  to  teaeh  the  courses. 

AlthouKh  the  great  bulk  of.  the  material  is  in  the  public  domaiu-eacli  ehMUPut 
must  be  reviewed  for  proiirletary  materials  to  preclude  possible  copyriglit  ui- 

^'^Tl^ls'ls"wiiat  it  takes  to  dig  uut,  so  to  speak,  military  education  ^"^terials  for 

^^Xow  what  about  effectiveness  of  these  conrsos  in  civilian  settings?  To  hocin 
with  Air  Force  courses  are  unique  in  that  each  includes  a  complete  ''Flan  of 
liistructloii"  or  POI  which  si>clls  out  sequeiiUaiiy  the  learning  objectives  f^r 
each  module  in  each  system,  witli  support  materials  and  Instructloiml  ^u^'thodol. 
OL'v  keyed  to  the  objectives.  These  POIs  must  be  edited  to  eliminate  matyrlal^  not 
aimlicabie  to  the  civilian  edmationaf  conmiuiiity.  such  as:  Air  Force  l^rtrauiza- 
tlon  and  opemtlous,  seourlty  mnttors,  Air  Force  nomenclature  and  procedures, 
nml  other  (lata  pertnlnlng  solely  to  tlio  military.  In  addition,  military  jargon 
mid  Swmtloiis  must  bo  eliminated.  For  example,  a  notation  of  3ABR40230 
SG/WB  mast  be  translated  into  civilian  terms— namely,  a  Study  Guide  and 

^^?Vs^a  resiiltof  the-Foundatlon's  dissemlnaUon  program,  dozens  of  civilian  school 
svstems  are  u^lnc  these  Plans  of  Instruction— as  4i  starting  point  -to  catalog 
occupational  ol)jectlves.  or  as  ciiriiciiliun  guides.  Since  tlie  ^yl■ltin^:  of  effei-Mve 
nerfonnance  objectives  is  a  diflicult  ta.*^k  at  best,  tliese  .schools  are  fludlns  tliat 
months  of  hard  work  and  sizable  sums  of  money  are  being  .<:^ived  In  the  prorevs 
An  Occnnutloiml  Resource  CVnti^r  in  tlie  East  referrin^r  to  them  as  a  *'eold 
mine."  has  purchased  the  Plans  of  Instnictlon  for  all  S12  of  the  Air  Force  courses 
wo  liavu  inventoried.  .1 

Other  schools  pins  a  few  industrial  nrnis/have  pliincod  directly  Into  cnrricnluiii 
development.  A  nortlieast  ColJ.epe  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  is  nsinp:  the 
Air  Force  Food  Inspectors*  Course  as  tlie  basis  for  a  new  fonr-senicster  course  in 
Food  Inspection.  An  Kasterii  county  seliool  system  is  using  the  Air  Force  auto- 
truck nicchatilc  cur»r.«>e  in  inini-pacitaRes  for  its  adult  education  program.  A  ^Vest- 
cim  c.  MiuiuulU  vuru^k'f.  aided  by  a  smte  grant,  has  individualized  tlie  Air  Force 
machinist  s  course  for  use  in  six  conirannity  coUojes.  A  U.S.  Steel  plant  is  n>5liig 
the  Air  Force  auto-truck  meclianlc  course  to  trala  maintenance  and  repair  por- 
.^onnel  And  the  Chrvsler  Corporation  Ims  used  the  same  course  as  a  bnsls  for 
devoloplni;  a  full  curriculum  for  its  automotive  toohnology  institute  in  Detroit. 
From  an  instructional  materials  laboratory  in  the  Midwest  has  come  a  report  that 
the  Air  Fprce  Apprentice  Carpenter  ctiilrse  is  being  adapted  to  the  institution's 
npprontlceslilp  program  ami  that.  foUow  Ing  the  adaptation,  the  same  program  will 
W  oxpauded  to  meet  the  reqiilrenicnts  of  Its  two  year  secondary  vocational  cur- 
rlcnlnm. 
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To  (later  tlie  value  of  lustructional  Syiitems  Developuieut  in  civiliau  settings 
has  best  been  demonstrated  hy  the  Air  Foree  course  in  "Electrouic  rriiiciplos". 
This  courbc  totals  013  hbufe,  presented  iii  ten  sequenced  modules,  each  of  wlilcb 
can  be  utilized  as  an  individual  course.  The  modules  range  from  basic  electrou 
llieoi-y  to  mluro-wave  pi-incipleb.  Xlie  complete  i^ystem  includes  115  programmed 
vuleo  tajK'S,  over  IGOO^slides,  and  more  than  2500  pages  of  printed  material 
(student  texts,  workbooks,  reference  tables,  etc.).  The  course  contains  no 
proprietary  material.  ,  i.  ^  , 

in  Utah  today  the  Air  Force  electronics  course— purchased  with  ^tate  funds- 
lias  been  phased  into  a  st^ite-wide  curriculum,  to  replace  the  couvcutional  course, 
and  has  become  the  ba^is  for  an  uiticulated  .electronics  curriculum  between 
seeomlnry  and  postscconUary  schools.  Xlie  llrfet  two  blocks  are  taught  in  23  high 
schools  and  the  remainder  in  post-secondary  schools.  It  is  featured  in  a  mobile 
classroom  which  reaches  Isolated  rural  areas  of  Utah.  It  was  u^ed  to  uinlate 
teacliery  thruugh  a  6tate^\ide  educational  television  series  emanating  from  the 
University  of  Utah!         •  ,  \  , 

^Meanwhile,  tiie  Department  of  the  Interior  reports  that  the  course  has  been 
oxtreniclj  sneeesbfnl,  that  iiUfWt  100  emplo>e05  luuo  Completed  it  and  anotht-r 
100  are  going  througli  the  C'Our:je  at  the  present  time.  Much  time  and  money 
has  been  saved  using  this  course,  according  to  the  Department 

Collinbllaillo,  a  manufacturer  of  sophisticated  elt  jtronit  equipment,  purchased 
the  Electn>iiie  Prlnelple^  course  for  iHbervice  training -\\hich  is  the  equhalent 
to  a  Good  Housekeplng  stamp  of  approval. 

The  ;5outh  Carolina  Department  o£  Educational  Technology,  working  with 
I'iedniont  Teelinical  College  in  that  state,  after,  .searthlng  nationwide  for  au 
appropriate  course,  purclmsed  the  first  two  blocks  of  the  Eleptronlc  Principles 
course  and  is  using  them  effi'Ctlvel}  us  core  curricula  for  various  discIpUiU'S. 
^lie  JJi;«;rt..ient  has  uimle  arraftfiements  for  all  technical  and  comprehensive 
.sfliools  in  South  Carolina  wliich  teach  Direct  Ciiirent  and  Alternating  Current 
<>-i^vit;w-the4Hedm(mtr41Whnl^l-OiIlej;<  T'lMc'ram.  Jirp  .unacr^\ay  lu  thvir.,, 
siiecific  Instioictional  neecU.  South  Carolina  reports  that  more  than  $00,000  was 
wived  bv  adapting  tlie  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Blocks  of  thfe  Air  Force 
Kleetrunic  Principles  to  tlieir  system  rather  than  developing  them  from  scratrh. 

In  this  hnmediate  area.  Prince  Georgt's  C*mimunlt,\  College,  in  Largo.  Mary- 
land purchased  the  same  twn  bloclvs,  WiTvvt  Current  and  Alternating  Curnnt.  i»r 
the-<Vir  Force  Klectronle  Principles  ooui'se,  iniU\  idualiml  them  and  Is  sm  cevs- 
Xully  utilizing  them  in  a  self -paced  course.  ^Ve  lia\i'  beeh  Informed  that  nindi 
time  ami  mjimey  1ms  l»eensaM*a  lf,\  Uuinij  thU  rather  tliau  "i-einventing  the  ^^h(Hl" 
at  great  costs,  ,  „  .  ^ 

The  Utah  State  Department  of  Vocational  Educath>u  reports  that  the  follow- 
ing additional  Air  Force  c(»nrses  are  beingjncorporatcd  luta  their  school  system: 
machine  shop,  weldhig,  bheet  metal,  plumbing,  masonry,  hjaraiilics,  and  diesel 
niechunle.  ,  , 

All  this  represents  just  a  cross  section  of  the  use  hnnjr  mndo  of  .\lr  1  -roc 
Instruetional  systems  throngh  our  Foundation  program.  It  reveals,  I  believe,  that 
the  need  1ms  long  since  passed  to  evaluati*  aiid  .o-e\aluate  thi'se  iiiftteilals  iis 
now  KFP  would  have  us  do.  This  ai»idles.  Clialnn.in.  to  ytuir  great  state  .>f 
Kentucky  where  the  rilnton  County  Vocational  School  In  Albany  and  two  other 
schools  w  Itiiln  the  14th  region  of  Kentucky  have  adapted  75%  of  the  Air  Force 
Apprentice  Carpenter  Course  to  thdr  carpentry  curriculum.  This  course  donls 
priiiiarily  with  framhig,  Interior  and  eJtterlor  finishing,  concrete  work  and  cabinet 
work.  Further,  the  cariK'iitry  Instru  to*  ul  the  Km»x  County  Vocational  Eihua» 
tlon  Center  at  Barhoui-s\llle,  Ki-ntuck,\ ,  ropiirts  that  ho  Is  uslnf?  all  of  the  loson 
plans  and  approximately  70%  of  the  Air  Force  carpentry  course.  ThQ  Instructurs 
In  both  sohnuls  look  forward  to  the  state  adopting  the  Air  Force  course  for  all 
of  Its  Ueglons. 

These  school  systems  and  tlielt  Instructors  welcome  the  availability  of  job- 
Validated  courses  in  occupational  education  developed  by  the  Air  Force.  They 
don't  need  a  group  of  PhD'a  to  rc-cvalnate  the  material.  They  can  mould  it  to 
meet  their  specific  requirements,  as  v.\  Idenced  hi  the  examples  just  cited  ,  .  .  and 
can  do  so  without  foar  of  copyright  Infringement,  because  It  h  In  the  puMic 
domain.  In  the  proiessit  becomes— not  a  military  Instructional  sjsttni-  hut  "my 
course",  as  the  teachers  In  lUah  and  domis  of  tit  her  states  tell  us— and  we  w<'l- 
como  that.  They.  In  turn,  wch-omc  the  low  ('o«?t  of  tin*  material  as  they  fight  the 
battle  of  tight  budgets.  And  the  taxpayer  can  rightfully  call  It  "my  course" 
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becaiibo  lie  has  paid  for  Its  development  and,  with  its  civilian  adaptations^  he  caa 
get  double-duty  oiit  of  his  defense  dollar.  ^ 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  we  Imve  barelj  scratched  the  surface  of  this  vast  miiltary 
.rvsource  in  occupational  education.  Request  after  requej^t  from  fechoui»  must  be 
turned  down — because  the  military  courses  they  desire  are  not  availabie  to 
rbem. 

Only  eight  Air  Force  courses  are  available  to  civilian  schools— nud  now,  with 
tht  Xaval  Instltut^i  affuring  tho  Navy  doxeluped  elcctruaics  course— a  nuith 
milituo'  instructional  system  has  bce'u  added. 

It  is  estimated  that  300  military  courses  in  occupational  education  are  adaiJt- 
able  for  civilian  use. 

Only  nine  are  available. 

Not  much  progress  m  more  i ban  a  decade  since  the  Congress,  in  amending  the 
Vo<aliiinal  Kduuatio^i  Act  of  1003,  ontouragud  the  dii>j>euiioatiou  of  military- 
dev^'loped  instructional  materials. 

Not  uiuch  of  a  recurd  at  a  time  when  career  education^  vocational-tpclinieai 
educatiun,  or  occupatiuual  education— A;all  it  wiiat  jou  nnIII— is  being  heralded 
as  the  trend  of  the  clay.  -  ^ 

So  many  words  being  said  about  it— and  such  little  action— as  our  tax  money 
in  wjed  to  survey  iLe  .surveyed,  researcli  the  researched,  test  the  tested,  evaluate 
tlie  evaluated  .  .  .  while  uiore  and  more  unskilled  drououts—the  **unemDloy- 
abUs'^— hit  the  street.^ 

AVhat  the  country  nec^s  in  occupational  education  is  less  planning  grants  ana 
more  acHon  grants. 

r  hope  and  pray  that  this  Subcommittee,  in  its  wisdom,  can  help  give  our 
young  people  just  that 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  SmvrBRL.  The  foundation  lias  pioneered  in  making  military  in- 
stnictional  systems  available  to  ci\  ilian  schooli,.  We  coruijlcted,  jtist  a 
few  days  ago,  a  a  inventory  of  more  £han  100  U.S.  ^iwy  courses  ap- 
plicable to  civiliivn  settings--  a  job  done  under  a  subcontract  from  .the 
T".S.  Xaval  Institute  of  Annapolis  and  funded  by  Uic  U.S.  Oflice  of 
Education  through  the  Maryland  State  Vocational  Department, 

The  project  paiallels  our  nivcntory  of  Air  Force  combes  and  is  the 
fii*st  step  in  the  dissemination  of  Navy  materials  for  civilian  use. 

But  our  experience  has  been  centered  in  the  US.  Air  Force,  so  it  is 
tluit  my  rcmai'ks  today  will  be  concentrated  on  that  educational  re- 
source. ^         .  / 

In  a  document  released  earlier  this  month— on  April  11,  to  be  exactr— 
the  Ollice  of  Education  reviewed  what  it  referred  to  as  'positive  stei)s^' 
tidven  by  the  Ollice,  boginninj^  in  fiscal  year  1968,  to^vard  what  the 
Oflice  called  'Hho  further  IdentlPa  ation,  evaluation,  dissondiiation,  and 
adoption  of  Pci>artmcnt  of  Defense  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion courses  and  materials  in  civilian  institutions." 

^fcmbors  of  the  conunittee,  rather  tlian  give  you  my  own  report  on 
our  part  in  this  nctivitv  since  late  1007.  I  quote  from  the  April  11 
doounicnt  o  f  the  Ofiico  of  Education,  as  follows : 

Tlie  Acrospare  Kducation  Foiuulation  conducted  a  studv  to  determine  the 
foaslbUity  of  using  portioiks  or  ail,  of  typical  U.S.  Air  Force  courses  in  com- 
paral)leeivnian  Innti  tut  Ions. 

Later,  tlio  Arrospace  Education  Foiuidatioij  conducted  an  evaluation  of  In- 
<?trucfionfil  matrrlals  used  in  Air  Force  a\l4iUon  meohauli'j*.  elfctronicjj  tnclmolo^y, 
nud  raedlral  terhnoloRy  training  programs,  to  dtkrudne  tlie  efTectivcness  of  tlicir 
use  in  civillan^  institutions. 

The  materials  woro  tested  in  five  difforont  typos  of  instltuUons  In  TTtnh,  Tln- 
m'^dlfiod  and  modified  Air  Force  materials  w«.ro  eoinparcd  to  Voutrol  crmu)s' 
oouiJlstiucr  of  tlip  trnnitional.  civilian  materials  in  uso.  To  mluimbe  l)Ias  tlic 
evalnativo  do^^Un  anO  aualyfliji  woro  dono  hy  T^at*oUo  Afomorlal  Institute 

The  data  ??hon'oa  more  than  70  ppnout  of  the  Mr  Force  materials  wore  hi  eld  v 
effootivo  More  than  00  poroout  of  the  students  iM  1  as  well  or  better  In  less  time 
u««ini:  Air  Force  materials  than  uslnjj  (he  traditional  materials. 
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The  ne3:t  study  conthicted  by  the  Aerospace  Edueation  Foundation  consisted 
of  nu  inventory  of  Air  Force  Vocational  Course  Materials  for  Possible  Adoption 
to  Civilian  School  Systems.  The  project  staff  assembled  a  team  of  15:  nationally 
recognizedvocationaleducatora,?  \  '  ' 

The  team  visited  Air  Force  installations,  looked  at  trainhig  films,  et  cetera, 
^.and  identified  20,800  units  of  instruction  in  82  different  Air  Force  training  pro- 
'grams  that,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  panel  of  expert^,  could  he  used  In  civilian 
schuuls  with  little  jr  no  inoditlcatiuns  of  tlie  Air  Force  instructional  systems. 

A  continuation  of  tlie  preceding  project  pjrovided  for  a  planning  grant  to  create 
the  design  for,  and  to  test  the  elfeetlvcness  of,  a  Clearinghouse  tlirough  which 
Air  Force  TOCatiorial/*<'"<-*J^2»<.aI  uOUraes  uud  muturiuii)  cuulu  be  muue  ayuliubie 
to  civilian  schools.  •  •  *  \ 

A  design  fensli)lllty  study  was  started  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  design  was 
tested,  using  materials  from  seven  different  Air  Force  instructional  systems. 
Among  other  conclusions,  the  report  notes  that  the  system  permits  the  acqul- 
H\iUn\  of  the  materials" from  the  Air  Force,  repr^)ductiuu  of  the  materials  at  the 
Clearinghouse,  and  dissemination  of  the  materials  to  the  Requesting  institution. 

So  stated  the  venerable  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  its  April  11 
documont.  ,  '  ,  ,  \ 

Along  the  way  the  Ollico  accepteil  our  couchibion,  based  on  \the 
18-niontli  pioneering  experiment  in  Utah,  ''that  Ai^'  .Porce  materials 
can  be  used  with  at  least  the  sajiio  elTectiveness  ia  a  largo  number^of 
schools  other  than  tlioso  in  Ttah,"  and  the  Oifico  proudTy  announced 
in  a  nationwide  press  release  the  potential  of  adapting  military  educii- 
tional  materials  for  civilian  use. 

Further,  a  report  on  our  Utah  project  was  published  in  an  Office 
booklet  as  pno  of  the  five  most  innovative  and  effective  vocational 
education  programs  developed  with  Office  support.  That  was  in 
Marchofion.        \       ^  '  \ 

During  that  time  period  the  Office  of  Education  had  informally  , 
advised  us  that  $500,000  would  be  availahlc  for  an  initial  18-inouth 
project  wliich  would  permit  the  establishment  of  reproducibles— films, 
slides,  charts,  printed  matter,  et  cetera— fdr  making  available  to 
c\\  ilian  schools,  42  Air  Force  coui'ses  covering  15,200  liours  of  instruc- 
tion plus  a  preview-  collection  for  each  course. 

At  last— we  thought — we  )vore  on  our  way  to  the  classroom,  to  the 
young  people  who  needed  the  material. 

^  But  meanwhile  a  nev  administration  had  taken  over  in  the  voca- 
tional divisioji  of  the  Office  and,  for  the  first  time,  skepticism  prevailed 
about  our  program,  and  about  military  coni*ses  in  general.  A  re- 
ovaluation  of  the  Utah  ])roject  was  called  for  and  an  OE  review  team 
wont  to  Utah  and  interviewed  all  tlio  teachers  who  had  used  Air  Force 
materials  in  our  experiment, 

Jn  its.Uta]i  repoit  the  OE  review  team  stated  that  tlie  Air  Force 
uistrucEional  system  had  the  following  demonstrated  advantages  over 
tlio  conventional  course ; 

— Anows  jnore  Instructor  tjme  for  individualized  tittention  to  students, 
— Permits  student  selMutoring  and  self-paced  remedial  work, 
—Increases  teacher  production, 
—•Generates  a  faster  lea  f nlng  pace, 
— Provides  greater  retention, 

—  Serves  aH  a  positive  factor  in  unifying  iSecondary  and  postsecondary  school 
currlculums. 

'Despite  these  findingrs— which  would  be  cKerished  by  any  good 
educator— the  head  of  the  review  team,  then  Chief  of  DE's  Division 
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of  Vocational  ami  ToelinicMl  KanciitioiK  cuiii'luaed  his  Avritten  ivpoi  t 
with  this buieaucratic  verbiage : 

The  iiiinUcatlons  for  future  commitment  ami  suiiport  through  Investmc^iits  for 
further  development  of  curriculum  materials  and  posj^lble  disscmii|ation  through 
rt.,cIeartiig!iouse  ye£  to  be  established  go  beyond  our  present  ahd  foroseoabie 
biidgetary  capabilities^  •  " 

Yet,  (luring  the  next  year,  the  Ofticouf  Education  made  direct  <rniiils 
of  soinoSG  million  to  oii/^iiiatc  new  yoeationid  education  develoiMuent 
projects  in  the  same  subject  areas  covered  by  tiie  fnlly  developed  and 
validated  instructional  systems  included  In  our  Air  Fori-e  iuyeutory. 
r  Only  througli  the  intercession  of  Dr.  Ted  BelK  then  an  Assoi  nite 
Conmussioner,  ^vas  the  review  h-tfm  s  stop  order  overrul^^d  and  a  com- 
promise plan  udopted.  It  included  a  grant  of  some  $()5.00()  which  per^ 
iiiitted  reproductiou  of  the  materials  for  .seven  Air  Force  coiuvcs  -hut 
solely  for  pre\ie\v  and  e\ahiation  purposes.  Tliis  fundiuj^:  j^var.t  spo- 
oifieally  prohibited  disseininallou,  ' 

Wo  completed  this  project  hi  the  spring  of  1072,,  The  OtHce  of  Edu- 
cation selected  three  specialists  from  its  Curricnluin  Development 
Centers  to  evaluate  our  efforts.  Each  gave  us  high  mark^  on  both  the 
content  of  the  inaterii\l  displayed  and  the  system  we  had  dc\  ised  for 
collecting,  reproducing,  and  demonstrating  it.  .  . 

Despite  repented  appeals  to  the  Oflicc  to  capitalize  on  its  invest- 
uieiit  and  get  Air  Force  coiii*ses  into  ci\ilian  schools,  3  years  passed 
\vithout  further  action  frSmi  the  OHlce  of  Education. 

Then,  oif  April  11  of  this  year,  came  the  docuiueut  from  wdiich  I 
have  quoted.  It  is  a  'l^eqiiest  for  Proposals"  from  the  Occupational 
nnd  Adult  Education  l^raiich  of  the  Olhce  of  Education-au  WVV 
calling  for,  as  it  states,  'the  desi^ni  ot  a  system,  with  alternative 
approaches,  for  identifying*  e\  uluatiug,  and  disseuiiiuiting  i  urrirnliiin 
materials  developed  1^  the  Department  of  Defense  for  utili/satiuji  by 
the  NationXcivilian  education  programs  through  linkage  with  t\i.st- 
inirnationaKStateanddocal  systems.''  ,    j  ' 

Thedej^ign,  or  plan,  in  everyday  English,  is  due  1-2  month.-  from 
the  contract' date,  '  .       .     .     *.  , 

So,  7 yenix  n  fler  our  foundation  luuh  to  OL's  satisfa/tiou*  ident ihed, 
"resoarrhed,  tested.  e\aluuted.  and  deinouftrntcd  the  merits  ot  military 
<-ourses  for  riviUaii  iisi\  the  Oflice  was  back  to  identifying,  rehcan  liin.". 
testing,  e\ahnitiiig.  and  deuKurstrating  the  .sauu'  t\pe  (tf  inaterijil  all 
overugai'n,  •      '  '  ' 

And  with  the  noi  inid  time  it  takes  to  select  the  coid  ractor  and  n-.^es^ 
Ins  results,  plus  tlie  yviw  allowed  to  complete  this  i)lanning  prajoct. 
V(m  ran  bet  tlwit  it  w  ill  he  soiiu- 18  mouths  before  funding  mayJuM-ome 
availahle  (o-iinpleineut  the  plan  throiiijh  di.s.^onniiatiou. 
.  If  fundinjT  i.s  they  a\ailable,  and  the  iioini.il  time  lair  for  a  new 
IJFP  luevads— this  last  one  ^^as  at  least  a  year  in  the  luakiug-  It  w  ill 
Imaiujther  KS  niontlus.or  a  total  of  3  more  years,  before  civilian  students 
will  bo  exposed  to  more  military  courses  in  n'  onpational  education. 

1  sav  mom  military  courses  because  we  coukhrt  liveMiUi  the  "demon: 
strate'hjit  don't  disseminate^'  edict  of  ^  yeaiK  ago.  Without  Ofli<;e  Mill- 
port, .strictly  as  a  pri\  ate  ^entnre^  our  foundation  took  on  the  di-?eim 
natiouta.sk— within  our  limited  capabilities.  .  .  , 

\yo  have  olfered  the  Xntiou  ^  schools  eight  Air  Force  ni.struiu>iuil 
svsteiiis:  auto/ truck  inechanie.  medical  service  fundamental-,.  unr?^es 
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aide,  food  inspector*  sti  udural  un*;:im»cnii<^  ai^^i^t*ul^,  aircraft  niaiii- 
tcnancefuudamculaU,  ai/pa-utiic  cuipuhtcij  ami  elwtioiiio  pihioiiilob. 

Since  January  of  lJ)7;i,  nioiv  than  :)()(>  school  >\stenis  iu  j:>  Stales. 
Puerto  Rico  and  Canuila^  have  pmvhaM-d.  througli  our  Foundatiuu— 
on  a  nonprofit; cost  of  riproduition  and  Inuulling  ba.sih— thi'^o  i-ii^lit 
coiirsesof  iustrm  tion  JcNoloped  b\  thu  Aii  Koico.  Witli  niuhipK-  [iur- 
diaseshy  nmny  .school J t  ailds  up  to  tlii'  dibsemination  of  uioiv  than 
than  700  course  packa^^cs,  rcpiVM»ntIug  more  than  1^0,000  hour.s  of 
instruction.  *  .  . 

Xow  this  UMxy  .sccmu  to  be  oid\  a  (hop  in  the  lui^'e  eihicatiouul  lau ket, 
but  our  proj^ram  roproM-nts  the  liist  nationwide  idl'<nt  t(*  tiaribfer, 
not  merely  echicati()nal  materials,  but  cianpluto  instructional  ^ybtenKs. 
ivom  military  tocivilian  classrooms. 

The  taxpayer  has  invested  hea\  ily  in  tliU  military  e.xpeiience.  ^Ylo 
nol  take  advantage  of  it  ? 

.  Jn  fact,  the  American  citi/.en  most  often  is  paving  three  or  four 
times  to  jjet  one  educational  job  done.  He  ]m\h  thhaigh  local  and/or 
State  and  Federal  taxes  to  produce  applicants  lor  indu.Ctiy  who  u>nnll\ 
need  additional  skill  trainuig  -basic  edmation  in  addition  to  .^pecial- 
iml  training— in  order  to  meet  indu>tr\  s  job-entr\  reciuirunent^.  \ 

Thus,  the  dtixen  pays  again  as  a  consume^*  wheu  induMr}  adjust.s 
its  prices  to  include  its  educational  investment. 

(*urriculum  development  in  occupational  cdmration,  starting  froiu 
scratch,  costs  from  $KO()0,to  i?(;^OUO  ner  hour  of  instruction,  acrdrdlng 
to Ollico  of  Edupcalion  estiunUes.  The  fuinulation  has  pro\  ed  that  the 
job  can  be  done,  with  military  materials,  i'or  a  inimtte  fraction  of  ^nch 
costs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  cun-ent  cost.^  to  collect  and  process  materials  for 
a  typical  inilitary  coui-se  are  apinoxinnitely  $:>()  per  lunir  of  in>truc- 
tion.  To  reproduce  these  materials,  and  pilue  tiieju  in  civilian  class- 
rooiii.s  it  costs  the  schools  approximately  .$10  per  hour  of  iustrm  tiun. 

Tnder  theso  circumstances,  it  seems  almost  scandalous  not  to  take 
advantage  of  what  t  he  military  has  to  oiler. 

This  requires  a  givat  deal/of  time  anil  cll'ort  and  a.  fair  amount  of 
e.\pertise  and  experience  injnastering  thu  lonrse  fuv  reproduction  ;U(d 
eventual  civilinu^isc.  Onl.^  our  fouudaHon  has  had  e.\|)erience  in  thi> 
kind  of  work.  '  ^ 

As  an  example  of  tlu;  piohlems  in\()lved,  the  nmterials  uniM  he 
editeci  to  eliminate  militarv  jarg;*:;  and  nuiterials  peruliar  to  I  he 
Air  Force.  For  exaiuple,  a  notation  of  :5AHIMO:>:50  SG/ WB  nni^t  he 
translated  intoci\  ilian  terms-  namely  ^ a  ''Study  Oaide  ami  ^V(u  khook 
iortheBioTAfodical  Kouipment  RepairnKuiC'our.sey'  ^ 

Eaeh  Air  Force  VPfan  of  Instruction"  nui.st  be  edited  to^ eliminate 
nmteriuls  not  applicable  to  the  iM\iIiau  edmational  comiiinniiy*  Itein.s 
such  as;  Air  Force  organization  andaiperatronn,  security  iuuttw>.  \iv 
Force  nomenclature  and  procedures,  and  other  data  i>i;rtaining  miIc]\ 
to  the  military. 

Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  nnitei  ial  is  in  the  public  doumlnt.^onu* 
of  it  i^not,soom'h  t'lenuMit  must  be  rev  lowed  for  piopi  ietai  \  matriialV 
1 0  ihrelude  possible  copyright  inf riugeuuMits. 

Kach  training  aid  and  piece  of  e(piipment  used  must  be  di.M  n.v-cd 
M'ttli  the  instructor  to  deterndue  if  it  is  absohitely  m-cessary  to  tcaih. 
thoi  ourse  and  if  it  Is  obtainable  iu  the  i  i\  ilian  nnuket.  In  some  la^'s. 
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complete  euui'bcb  luUht  Le  elimiiiatea  becaUbe  ot  the  extreme  equipment 
ivquireiaeiits.  Veiy  adiuol.^,  for  ixainplc,  can  affora  a  cryogenic 
fuel  plant,  as  required  for  one  Air  Force  course. 

To  colleot  the  uuiteiialh,  tiained  teams  inui^t  be  sent  to  mriitary  bases 
^\ltlI  a  variety  of  equipment  to  ie[)nHlucc  ma,ster  copies  of  al]  clement^ 
of  each  course.  TluiV  stay  u(T  ba^e  in  local  morels  and  shiit^badc  and 
forth  to  the  bases,' usualU  at  odil  hour^  so  as  nbt  to  iuterfere^^th  the 
military  fnission,  >Yorking  around  the  instructors  who  are  u?i>ug  the 
umferiulstoteuchthccoyi-ses.         '  - 

This  is^uhat  it  taUes  to  dig  out,  so  to  speak,  inihtary  emication 
materials  for  civilian  use.  .....  . 

•  Now,  what  about  the  ellVctl\ eness  of  these  courses  m  cu'ihan  set- 
ings?  Ilero  arc  just  a  few  examples :     -  * 

— xV  uorUiea.'^t  euUf;;e  oC  -nppUeil  ait^s  anU  tvohnolo^y  i?*  usln^  the  Air  Force 
food  uisppctors'  course  a.s  the  basts  fur  a  new  four  semester  ofCerlug  in  |r<o(l 

^"^Vu  oasteru  country  hIuhiI  s.\  stent  I-  u>luK  the  Air  Force  auto  truck  uieelmnlc 
mir«oiunihilpaekaRe.s  for  its  iiduItiMlucatiou  program.  .... 

we.Htcru  coaimuuity  coUetce,  aidcU  by  a  State  grant,  lias  iadlvlduaUzed  the 
Air  Force  uuicljinlst.s*  course  for  use  ia  six  comaiunlty  colleges. 
—A  U.S.  i5teel  plaut  is  using  Uie  Air  Force  auto>truck  nleeliauic  eourse  to  traUi 

maluteuanco  and  repair  personuol.  x.   .    ,       ,     .  "-^ 

—  \UU  the  Chrysler  Oirporation  has  used  the  same  course  as  the  basis  for  devel- 
oplag  a  full  currlculuai  for  Its  automotive  technology  institute  in  Detroit 

C  ■hairinau  Pkukins.  If  I  amy  inteiVupt  y.Ou,  I  think  business  in  gen- 
eral has  copied  moie  uf  >our  coui-se-s  than  they  have  from  our  regular 
\oaitioual  aoliools  in  the  anfntr>,  the  larger  .industrial  areas.  I  hat<?  to 
say  that,  but  I  think  that  really  the  facts  boar  that  out, 

Goaliead.  ,     ,  -  .    i  -xr- 1  i. 

Mr.  STKAUBKti.  An  instructional  materials  laboratorj*  il\  the  Midwest  ^ 
IS  adapting  the  Air  Force  apprentice  carpenter  coarse  for  its  appren- 
ticeship program.  ,  .     1      ^       .  . 

To  date,  the  value  of  Air  Force  nistructional  systems  m  civilian 
.'settings  has  beat  been  demonstrated  by  the  10  iftodulo  Air  Force  course 
in  electronic  principles.  Hero  arc  just  two  examples: 
^  In  Utah  today  the  x\ir  Force  electronics  con i-se— purchased  with 
vNtato  fund.s-~has  been  phased  into  a.ritate\\ido  curriculum  to  replace  the  * 
conventional  course  and  has  become  the  basis  for  an  articulated  elec- 
tronics currioulu;n  .between  secondary  and  postsccondary  schools. 

Tlio  fir^t  two  modules  are  taught  in  23  high  .schoolsniul  the  remaindrr 
of  the  coni-se  in'sovclal  postsecondar)'  schools.  It  is  featured  in  a  mobile 
classroom  which  raiches  isolated  rural  ureas  in  Ttah.  It  was  used  to 
ui)dato  UMichors  through  a  .statewide  educational  television  series  enui- 
natiifg  frointhoUnivci*sityof  UtaVi.  .     ,      ,  'i 

The  wSoiith  Carolina  Dopartmeni  of  Educational  rcchnology,  \vork- 
mg  with  Piedmont  Technical  College  in  that  State,  after  searching 
mitaonwido  for  an  appropriate  system,  purchased  the  first  two  modules 
of  the  Air  Force  electronics  course  and  is  using  thein  effectively  as  core 
iMirrioula  for  various  disciplines.  „     ,  .    i  i 

The  Department  has  made  arrangements  for  all  technical  ana  com- 
prehensive schools  in  South  Carolina  which  teach  direct  cuiTCUt  and 
altoniating  current'to  rev  lew  the  Piedmont  Technical  College  program, 
Plaps  are  imdorway  to  work  ^^nth  interested  schools  to  adapt  the  Pied- 
mont program  t^  their  specific^nstructional  needs. 
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riouth  Carolfua  repurUthat  luuro  than $90,00(5"  was .sa\ ed  by  ail.xpting 
the  direct  und  alternating  cxinunt  nioduUs  uf  the  Air  Force  course  to 
tlieir  systeip  rather  than  ileveloping  tj)ein  from  scratch. 

Thebefew'  exaniplert,  bhis  those  ducuincnteJ  in  my  written  tcstnnoi^y, 
make  clear,  I  'belic,\e,  th^t  the  need  has  long  since  passed  to  evaluate 
and  reevaluate  these  niatei  lalsa5>  the  new  RFP  of  the  Ollice  of  Educa- 
tion would  hiiv6  us  do.  I 

Tins  applies,  Mr.  Chainnan,  to  jour  great  State  of  Kentucky  where 
the  Clinton  County  Vocational  Schuid  in  Albany  and  two  other  schools 
in  tho  14th  region  of  Kentucky  lia\e  adapted  7o  percent  of  the  Air 
puree  ai^prentiee  carpentei'j  course  to  a  carpentry  cnrriculuin.  Tins 
conrbo  deals  priiaarilj^  with  franiuig,  hUciiui  and  exterior  iini?lnng, 
concrete  and  cabinet  work,  j  *  .  i 

Further,  the  car[)euti\  Iifstructor  at  the  Knox  County  Vocational 
Education  Center  at  Barbo»^rs\  lUe,  K\ .,  reports  that  he  is  using  all  the 
lesson  plans  and  apprgociui  itely  70  percent  ol  Air  Force  carpentry 
course.  ^  J  »  f 

>  Tho  instructors  in  both  of  these  sclioqls  look  forward  to  the  State 
adopting  tho  Air  Force  pro*^nna  for  all  of  its  regions. 

School  systems  and  theii;  instructors  welcome  the  avuilabihty  of 
job-validated  coju^es  in  occupational  education  developed  by  the  Air 
Forcp.  Thoy  dpu't  need  a  gr<)Up  of  Ph.  D/s  to  redvaluate  the  material. 
They  caivyinohl  it  to  meet  their  bpecilic  reciuiremeuts,  as  evidenced  in 
the -examples  just  citeil  andjcan  do  ho  without  fear  of  copyright  nv 
f  ringemont  because  it  is  in  the  public  domain. 

In  tho  process  it  becomes^  not  a  riiilitary  iustrnctional  systcifi,  but 
"niv  courser  as  tla?  techei>.  i\i  Utah  and  dozens  of  other  States  tell  us, 
ami  wo  welcome  that.  Thej.jin  tnnu  welcome  the  low  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial as  they  fight  the  battle  |)f  ti^ht  budgets. 

And  tho  taxpa\cr  can  riirhtfnllv  call  it  "ujy  conr^,e,■M)et  au.«?e  he  has 
paid  for  its  dexelopniejit  and,  w  ith  its  ci\  ilian  ndaptaWons,  he  can  got 
\       double  duty  out  of  his  defend  doUar.  / 
.\    -     Atid  yet,  gentlemen,  we  hayo  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  this  vast 
^    luilitary  resourcoin  occupational  edacatiou.  ]?eqtie.st  after  riNiuest  fron 
srhools  must  be  tm-ned  down  bocau.se  the  ujllitar^-  cotuses  they  desire 
aiv  not  available  to  them.      i  .  i  i 

Only  eight  Air  Force  conr.se.s  are  a\aihible  to  ci\ilian  schools— and 
.  imy  tlm  Naval  Tnstitut<\  w  itji  our  operational  support,  is  olVcriuf?  the 
Xavy-developcd  elMrouii-s  lour.^e,  .^o  a  niiillt  military  in.strudional 
svstem  has  been  added.         i  *  .         ,  -  . 

*  Tt  is  estimated  tbat  000  nillitai.\  omirses  in  occniiatlonal  education 
are  adaptable  for  civilian  uso^  Only  nine  are  available. 

Xot  much  progre.ss  in  uu)re  tlmn  a  decade  since  tho  Couaro^.  nv 
anjendiug  the  Vocational  Kdiu  ation  Act  of  100^,  encouraged  the  dis- 
i<eu!iufttion  of  military  dovelopod  instruetiqual  materials. 

So  ajany  words  being  .said;al)ont  i|— ai^l  such  littl9  action  -as  our 
tax  money  continues  to  he  used  to  survey  tho  .surveyed,  rcsearrh  the 
Jesoarchedj.test  tlio  tested,  and  evaluate  f-he  evaluated. 

What  tho  conatry  needs  in  occupational  edncation  is  less  planning 
ffrantsaiul  moro.action  grants.  "  ,  i  • 

T  hope  and  pray  that  this  snbcommitteo,  in  5j3  wisdom,  can  lielp  give 
om*  yoimg  people  jn.st  that. 
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TliJink  vou,  ^[r.  (Mminnaiu^aiul  inomliorsQf  rKo  c()»iini(teo. 

I  f  tijore aro  any  qu(\sl  ions.  1  whwUl  woloonu*  Hionu 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Let  ino  nuiipliriKut  \oiu  but  ue  will  wiliihold 
nmwtions  to  tUo  Aerospace  Eilucatiuii  Fmmilatiun  uiUil  after  w  uues- 
tionthe  nulitary.      v         '  . 

Allof  vou  ^rentlomenlia\ep\iMi  us  outstniidiii^r  information. 

I  well  rceall-  and  I  am  a  divp  UMvwv  in  trilmical  trainini?.  what- 
ever we  call  it,  whether  it  starts  in  the  tlilnl  jrra(h'  or  fifth  Vrnnle— 
I  happc^ied,  mysel  t  to  commence  lakiii^r  tei  hiiicah  rariuMitry,  masonry, 
skills  of  that  type  at  an  earl\  age  antl  vcnitunied  thiondUho  secun'd 
year  oi  hi^rh  .sdioorm  the  settlement  school. 

And  everybody  trained  mosth  for  I  he  iiuue.s,  jnit  thobv  dav.s  are 
lonjJCirone  hy.  And  afterward  the  nuiimal  tiainin^,  as  we  called* it,  or 
mdn?trial  arts,  dropped  to2  jeais.so  1  think  ijio  earlier  that  we  coni- 
meiice  tJie  trannnjc.  the  better  o^lf  the  iiidi\idual  hiippcn.s  to  he,  .since 
we  have  oriented  younp^t  cr.s  more  or  ]l•^s  to  «,'u  \  o  i  ol  Icire  and  so  ujany  of 
them  have  failed  out  and  are  unable  to  e:i!  !i  a  H\eliliood  aftei  llu-\''rot 
luron/Yh.  '  "  ^ 

Bur  putting  a  question  to  ^fr.  fireeidjer^r:  Fii-^t,  T  want  Jo"* slate 
that  fhft  inic  1»H  k  to  followin^r  World  War  Hand  durln«r  AA' orld  War  I L 
you  lad  many  Mi^ressful  trainin^r  i)rotrrams  in  the  military,  but  of 
'•o!n*se  the  pro«crams  aie  nnudi  belter  todnv  than  thoy  were  back  in 
tlio.^e  dijiys  with  th'e  01  bilk  AVtcraiisi  Mue  hlune  fcdlowui^r  World  War 
I  r  *  they  were  free  to  <ro  to  aiu  emphoer  the^  wanted  with  no  strin«rs 
attached, and  the  report  uunld  be  mmlo  to  th«' State  autlKuitles  and  Ihe 
jniy^dH^ck  would  come  in,  ahd  lliat  Irainiiiir  was  \er>  successful  and 
r  think  it  is  relevant.  Hul  hdlouin^rWoild  War  If,  so  iuany  vouti;rsters 
diavo  nmdo  ca reel's  and  ha\e  eome  unt  \\ith  tiained  pi^ofasilons,  com- 
p«toi  s,c)j(M  ythin<r,ekse,lhat  hasmcaid  t.t)nnich  to  the  count  rv, 

Ifow  much  more  arc  you  spemlia^r  U}ihx^,  of  \our  budijet  than  Mn\ 
were  t>0  or  25  yeiu-s  ayo  for  tcchni.ur training:  in  the  military, 
M\\  (;reojd)ergJ  T  think  you  may  answer  rorovor\bodv. 

Mr.  fimxxiiKiUi.  ^r^  ( *hali  laau,  I  will  lune  lu  \)W\ lile  t hat  fiirure  for 
the  record;  I  am  sure  that  the  llirnrcw  ill  be  \er;\  nmcli  allected  by  infla- 
tion, hut-  certainly  we  ha\o  hud  an  cxpaa^iou  of  Iftdmieal  training  for 
the  individual  scr^  idiuau  hei  nu>e  thi*  natuie  of  the  Armed  Foice'«>  has 
chnwd  iKMvily  in  the  last      uai-sto  be  a  uim  h  moic  tecluucal  force. 

There  1ms  been  an  emjrnHiUs  c\pai'.-I(»iK  for  cx.nnple,  in  the  protjor- 
tion  of  our  peonlc  \\ho  are  trained  in  thi-  cKslnmics  fieldi  T  lndle\e 
today  tluit  at  least  I  out  of  euu)  10  of  uur  eidisted  petiple,  fm* 
ex:iinnle,  ai  e  n<;si<ruod  to  electronics  repair  special!  ies. 

T cite  that  asmu  xamplc  of  llic  great  e.\paiusion  irrtcclml.'al  tiaining 
H  contrasted  to  ti'aining  in  loial^it  skills  sn*  h  as  t mining  i»f  infant r\- 
men  and  pilots.  v        -  , 

ri*he  figure  to  be  supplied  follows:] 

Tho  r>m)\\lnir  table  Mums  the  i»rujn  tul  t<ii.il  fuuaiii^  for  tho  Jrainln^  «-nn'i;ori<%s 
Tnlthil  S'kl'l  Training  (Kiinstcd)  aiul  SMU  iMo-n-xs  Traihinu  iKtiUsK'd) 
I'-e  fnr  KY  1070.  The  two  cnte;iurles  of  tniinltiji.vtakt'u  tu«*'tlior.  aro  r<in;:lilv  cihi- 
inrahlo  fo  ''tcinnlenl  trninlnj;"  as  fho  tonii  is  asod  In  iho  dvUlan  sector.  TiiUlal 
S,in  Tralnln:?  Includes  n\\  fovuuxX  tralaliiK  pfuvUUtl  t<»  onll^lotl  jion^ounol  folUm- 
tuK  Krnaunnim  from  Itecrult  I'ralninj:  tov  iU{^'xmr\um*  of  prt'imrinK  tlieui  tar 
nnetiflc  mintnry  Job^i.  This  tralnlni?  inUudcs  .skills  sntb  as  liifai»tr,\ninn  or  MutK 
rrewhmn,  which  linvo  notI\liran  couatcrimrt,  <is  iio  otln»rVuins.  .stub  as  cook 
or  r!<Htrunlcs  cnalpaieut  rcimlnunn,  uhUli  uru  ^Iniilnr  tti  .sKilks  lancla  ia  tho 
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civilian  sector.  Skill  Prou'rossion  Training,  i?ivoiS,  In  most  cases,  to  inoaibors  of 
Hie  ca?cw  fo^^^^^^  the  kno>Yle(lge  neeUea  at  higlior  sUill^levels  or  to  oany 

out  sui)er\  ls>ory  duties. 

PROJECTED  FUNDING.  ENLISTED  SKILl  TRAINING 
/  (In  billions  of  dcIUrsl 

Arm/  Navy   Minne Corps       Air  Force*  Tolal 


Initial  skjIUKfmnf  -..« 

SKiU  pJotf«$ion  Uaimnf   


4"      '"i  V) 


Tolapr.......   1< 
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I  Utt  thin  550.000,000. 

>  AU/  ncl  I    duo  to  (oundin;. 

About  40  iK-rct'iit  ot  these  costs  are  attrllmwl)!?  to  the  pay 
the  rtudeiits.  Tlio  roinalmler  is  wiuiiosed  of  l.a.v  ami  allowancos  ''f ,  .  i  "' 
dvnian  pev«Qn«el  wl.o  conduct  or  .n.in)?>-t  tl.o  traini.ic ;  ''l'^"^  '  '^^  ^^^^ 

miMce  costs;  tmlning.assoclatcd  Investmunt  costs,  such  as  for  l>'-"<^"f^'"'  '  "J 
0  iuii.M>fMt  used  ill  traiaingaiid  coiistriietion  uf  tvalulug  facilities;  ai  aljfioatio  of 
imse  ol'eratiug  stiwort  costs  for  tlie  bases  on  wlileli  the  training  is  coiuliiototl; 
and  otlieroostsldeiitlllable  to  this  traiuiiiR  mission.  „      in  ic  „„f 

iJiie  to  oliaagos  In  aceoniitiiig  systems  over  the  Interxealng  years,  It  is  >i"t 
l)i>ssible  to  recover  comparable  aiiiiiial  costs  for  the  IlCO's. 

Cliainnim  pKitKixs.  Let  ine  say  1  have  visited  schools  aiul  pcrRoiutlly 
know  of  dozens  of  instructors  that  liiive  Vclirc-d  from  the  null  avy 
servico-sticking  to  the  subject  of  electionios— who  have  made  the  hest 
ok'ctrouics  instructors  that  I  know,  .  '  ^  " 

yo  the  contribution  of  the  mibtary  is  very  siguideaut  so  far  as  this 
couunittee  is  concerned,  in  my  judgment,  and  has  been  all  tluougli  the 

'  ^Bu't  I  would  like  for  von  to  repeat,  ^h:  Giwnberg-.vou  Tiavo  learned 
to  uuiko  training  programs  cn'octivo.  As  I  undei-stand  it,  your  tnlining 
is  geared  to  a  particular  job,  ^vhethe.r  it  be  elocft-onics  or  whatever  it 
umy  be,  vhero  there  is  oxpprience,  and  you  uiontioned  the  high 

Cmdd  von  elaj^orate  on  those  points  and  whether  you  are  doing  any- 
thiiK'  di'lleicnt  from  tlio  ordinary  \ocatjonal-teclnnciil  school  m 

*       GitivKNuKuo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  able  to  compare  our  stand- 
ards with  tiioso  of  the  -vast  vuriotv  of  cdncatioiuil  institntions  m  the 
civilian' sector.  However,  we  believe  we  are  followmg  what  may  he 
now  consiilered  okl-fashioiicd  principlosof  education. 
Chairman  PKmcixs.Jiist.elahoriite  on  that.  ,  , 

Mr.  fiui:KNUF.KG.  We  feel  that  no^one  should  pirtss  a  cour.se  until  he  ns 
deiuwisiratcd  proficiencv  in  each  and  every  block  of  instrnrtionl  and  to 
insure  that,  he  is  tested'nt  each  and  every  block  of  instruction.  Jt  his 
liro-'i-css  indicates  that  lie  has  not  learned  a  block  of  instruction,  we 
will  work  with  him,  often  after  hours,  .so  tliat  he  passes  that.  It  iieres> 
sarv  ho  will  hcirccvcled  to  ropeatthat  block  of  instruction. 

ft  is  what  wj  ciill  a  "go-no  go"  situation.  You  cither  know  it  or  you 
don't.  And  the  student  is  tested,  not  o^ily  a  written  test  but  a  prolicienoy 
le.st  in  which  he  actuallv  aeinonstn^es  he  can  operate  or  repiiir  the 
enuipinent.  For  example.; we  have  training  aids  in  which  we  ean  induoe 
malfunctions  in  equipment.  He  must  dc.monslvate  tliat  he  can  i-epiUr 
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these  malfunctions  before  the  instructor  checks  Km  oil  a.-?  being  tju^iH- 
fied  in  that  l)lock  of  instruction.  . 

Other  institutions  are  a  bit  more  lenient  In  ivrtit'v  ing  an  indls  uliial 
as  qualified  in  that  skill.  But  vre  are,  as  I  mentioned  llefurc.  an  cniplu\  ei 
as  well  as  a  trainer.  I  believe  it  is  tliis  link  that  has*  creatud  a  discipline 
in  (fur  training  organizations—the  fad  that  the  ^.tiukiit  will  be  em- 
ployed by  our  organization,  and  oui  operational  uuitbart  going  to  com- 
plain lieavil\  if  the  people  wlio  coUie  out  of  our  training  institutions 
■can^)otdothejob. 

r  Chairmau  Pkrkixs.  I  know  industries  had  to  compete  with  \onr 
method.  AEMQO  Steel,  Ashland  Oil,, other  industries  bocaiiso  after 
they  were  retired  and  you  wanted  to  reemplov  j>ome  uthei  iiKli\iduaU 
they  Ayero  out  for  the  best — just  like  your  caliber  of  [)eople— and  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  s>lt  down  ith  the  cdiioa- 
toi-s  wKeii  recommence  to  mark  up  this  bill,  like  ^\e  did  in  1063.  There 
Ayere  not  many  memb^ors  on  this  coiinnittce  at  tliat  time.  But  it  became 
so  obvious  that  wo  were  not  going  to  get  a  bill  because  of  fighting 
between  various  depailments  downtown,  Labor.  itEW— they  were 
right  at  each  other's  necks. 

And  I  finally  got  them  in  a  room  with  the  assistance  <»f  some  other 
higher-ups  and  told  them  that  we  had  to,  that  \\ere  going  to  get  thl.s 
bill  and  I  think  that  you  can  give  us  some  input  that  nccdb  to  be  in  the 
new  biH  that  \vo  write.  ^ 

But  I  notice  from  a  press  report,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  prc- 
paj'ed  an  education  package  to  aciinaint  couuccloia  and  students  of  job 
training  education  opportunities  in  the  Arm\.  Could  you  tell  us  any- 
thing about  that?  This  would  seem  a  piactieil  way  to'hclp  people  get 
the  job  training  they  want. 

But  is  it  really  practical  or  ^\  ould  }  ou  sugge.st  to  w  hat  e.xtent  it  could 
be  utiliml:  giveusalittleoxplanation  of  that?  , 

^fr.  GRKEXnKRG.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  ma}  be  refeiring  to  our  recruit- 
ing literature.  '  * 

Chairman  Perkixs.  That  is  what  we  arc  referring  to. 

Mr.  Grrenbero.  "We  advertise  through  the  efforts  of  leuruitors  and 
through  the  media  the  job  opportunities  in  the  military  service— arid 
we  are  more  and  more  saying  to  }onng  men  Uioie  than  "come  join  the 
5^erv:ibe.''  We  are  oflfering  them  an  opportunity  to  enlist  for  a  sueciHc 
type  of  training,  so  that  an  enlistee  kno\\s  when  he  enter.s  the  military 
service  which  occupational  field  he  will  be'specializing  in. 

These  enlistment  options  have  proven  to  be  elfcctive  in  *ittra(ting 
'highly  qualified  young  men  who  nilght,  perhaps,  not  be  Interested  in 
joining  the  military  sor^  ice  without  a  specific  conmiltniLUt  as  t<j  the 
t^ype  of  training  they  would  receive,  Man,>  }  oung  na-n,  wla-n  they  h  a ve 
high  school,Jm^  e  not  made  a  decision  as  to' their  life  s  work.  They  look 
upon  military  service  as  a  period  in  their  li^e^  when  tliey  can  acquire  a 
#skill  and  ihake  up  their  minds  as  to  what  thcli  lift  ^  w  ork  i^  going  to  be. 

Therefore,  if  wo  can  say  to  thenu  if  you  join  tlio  Navy  we  can 
promise  you  that  yon  will  get  training  in  clectionics,  as  an  example,  or 
in  automotive  maintenance  or  in  data  processing,  nian^  niorc  young 
men  are  willing  to  consider  irfilitarj-  ser^ice  than  would  respond  to 
oifei-s  which  just  say,  ".Toin  the  military  ai)d  see  the  world." 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  just  wanted  to  put  one  statement  In  the  rec- 
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ord,the  aLouiit  of  fundbull  Ihu  blanches  of  tlie  inilituiy  arc  spending 
for  technical  training.        '  ,      ,  ii 

Mr.  Swox.  I  did  not  mean  to  usiuivjour  tune  here  but  if  you  woiilcl 
vieUy  I  fpund  out  recently  tliat  uneiuplo>nient  offices  information  is 
ixc^tavailable.al)out  tlit-  \arious  upiiortuuities  that  are  available  in  the 
.ViHicd  Furces.xViulI  ]ia\e  ^vritten  to  the  Departnumt  pf  Labor  asking 
why  thatiis  the  case,  and  I  have  not  vewiv  ed  an  answeryet.  And  I  am 
jiislcurio'us  why  that  is  the  case.  '  ... 

I  a«/ree\vith  you.  sir.  I  think  there  are  some  real  opportunities  ami  it 
seems  to  mc  no  one  should  bo  forced  into  the  Army  or  Marines  or  Nnvy 
or  Air  -Force,  but  those  opportunities  ought  to  be  a \  ailable  at  an  unem- 
ployment! office,  it  seems  to  ine ,  6r  literatu re  about  them. 

.Vir.  Grebxbkko.  Mr.  Simon,  wc  agree  ^vith  you  on  the  iinpoitance  of 
making  tihis  information  available  at  unemployment  oflices.  We  had 
made  arnn^emeuts  many  yeais  ago  with  the  Depailment  of  Lab6r  to 
iia\e  this  information  dibi-eminated  in  unemployment  ofiircs.  We  have 
found,  an  von  have  found,  that  this  information  is  not  as  available  as 
wev;ouhUikctohavoit.      :  •  ■••in 

The  liopartment  of  Defense  is  cuiTeutly  in  negotiation  with  the 
Depai  tment  of  Labor  to  improve  the;  dissemination  of  tliis  informa- 
tion  in  employment  offices,  natiomvidc,  and  also  to  institutiQuahze 
this  process  by  seeing  that  credit  is  ^ivcn  to  the  employment  oHirer^ 
the  staff,  of  these  orgsuiizations,  whon  they  actually  make  a  referral 
and  in  (Effect,  a  placement  of  a  porspn  in  the  Armed  Foix^es,  ' 
Wo  liave  ahvavs  found,  Mr.  Simoli,  in  our  recniiting  organization 
that  if  you  want^to  stimulate  a  propfram  of  that  type  you  have  to  find 
a  \yAy  of  giving  credit  for  accomp^lisnmcnt.  So  it  is  tliat  sort  of  ar- 
rangement^ which  wc  are  now  striyng  to  make  with  the  Departn|ent 
of  Labor.  / 

'         SiMOX.  I  would  bo  interested  in  whrft  develops  from  those 
meeting  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
'     Chairman  Peukins.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  $iMox.  I  am  on  your  time,  Mr.  Olmirman,  so  you  take  over. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  I  just  want  to  make  one  comment  following 
'  up  what  yon  stated.  It  has  bc^^n  my  observation -and  I  re^^ret  to 
state  this,  but  I  have  spoken  pflainly  here  this  morning  -tha^  there 
has  been  inadequate  cooperatio  i  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
military  and  the  Department  6t  Labor  and  our  educational  ^ystmns 
in  this  (jountry.  I  mean  the  IIEW,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  in  writ- 
ing tliis  legislation— that  is  thb  reason  I  suggested  we  have  a  repre- 
sentative get  in  the  r(jom  with  all  of  these  other  groups  ^vhere  we 
ha\c  alf  these  contco\ersie5— tjiat  wo  are  going  to  eliminate  some  of 
tlicso  ijrfiblem^  in  the  future  and  ju^t  as;\ou  s.iy.  we  want  tlyis  knuwl 
ccljre  disKcni  inatcd  all  the  way  down  the  line  to  everybody. 

Kotwitlis'tanding  what  Mr.  Greenbcrff  states,  I  know  of  instances 
w-hcre  tjiere  has  not  been  coopc^ration  from  the  military  and  that  is 
.  ,  .sunrnthing  that  we  can  elimuiato.  And  the  educational  systems,  they  nre 
juijt  as  much  at  fault  as  the  military  and  the  Labor  Department  in 
thih  conjicctiun.  You  lia\e  raided  a  very  important  point,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  I  tlnnk  we  need  to  iron  this  out^. 

Uv.  Si^^o^^  If  I  could  add  one>other  thing,  I  hope  tli^  staff  sends 
the  transcript  of  this  to  the  Department  of  Labor  so  they  can  see 
this  discussion.  ^ 

ERIC     1  ^^''^ 
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Your  point,  ^[r.  (Jit'cnbcr^,  is  iinpoitant  buuuiM*  ab  I  iiujulriil  - 
aiul  I  (loirt  want  ti)  be  puttin^j  s|H*tific  jn'opK'  on  tlu»  spot-  wlwiv 
this  was  jiot  available,  one  of  the  points  was  niailc,,  "there    no  In  I'U- 
tive/'They  get  no  credit.  If  they  put  someone  in  a  job  that  \v\V  last 
only  1  week,  they  get  points  for  it.  But  if  the>  *rot  bomeoui  \\\uj  \\\\\ 
.         enlist  so  he  can  get  trained  as  a  whatever  it  iulght  be    a.^  an  audlo- 
\      visual  specialist— and  lie  is  in  the  Air  Force  fui  2  u.us.  you  get  no 
\   credit  for  it. 
\^    It  scenes  to  me  that  ought  to  be  changed. 
•   Mr.  Gkkkxbeug.  !^^r.  Simon,  to  elaborate  f urthi  r  for  the  record  on 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  give  General  Putnain  an  o|)in)rtauity  to  de- 
scribe tQ  vou  specifically  some  qi  the  ncgotiatiuni-.  tliat  are  .o^^  gohii^ 
on  between  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Anaj  and  tlie  Dep.u  tineut  of  Ltdjor  ou 
this  very  issue  that  you  raised. 

Gonenal  Putxam.  The  Seeretary  lias  been  vi'ry  acti\e  in  his  efforts 
to  liave  the  Department  of  Labor  in&titutionalize  a  s>.->tcni  of  civdits 
for  job  referral  for  those  individuals  who  are  accepted  b\  the  militaiy 
sor\  hv  and  ]>artiriilail\  the  Arinv.  "AYe  became  \en  interested  in  this, 
of  course,  wlien  faced  with  aiask  of  reciuithig  an  all-v olunteei  foree. 
Our  feeling  is  that  every  element  of  tho  Government  sLouhl  as.si^t  in 
this  mandate  to  accomidish  this  all  volunteer  military  force, 

I  bclie\e  the  Setietary  has  come  to  at  least  an  agreement  for  mutual 
study  at  this  tiuTc  the  Department  of  Laboi  in  order  to  estaljli.^h 
some  sort  of  a  process  for  institutionalizhig  the  s>.^teni  of  credits. 

Sccomb  in  the  next  month,  I  believe,  both  Secietariei>  will  sign  a 
nieiiioraiuluni  of  understanding  concerning  Department  of  Laboi 
acceptaiue  of  apprenticeship  training  having  been  given  in  the  Uiili- 
tary  services.  So  I  ^vould  like  to  mention  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
oooperatiomou  the  jnirt  of  the  Arm>  as  far  as  getting  together  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  establish  a  better  vvoiking  relation^hi]) 
in  tliese  masters.* 

Cliairmai'  PkiuvINs.  ^Ir.  Meed?. 

Jlr.  Ml>:ei)s  [prosidingl,  ]Mr.  ^liller. 

^Ir.  ^IitXF.n.  Both  the  Navy  and  Maiiiies  today  te^ti^Ied  }our  schools 
are  currei-tly  operating  at  capacity.  Is  that  a  collect  statement? 
Generul  ]McLi:n  xax.  Yes,  sir. 

!^^r.  XtiLLKH.  From  the  testimon\  today  it  seems  that  what  ^on  are 
rea^l;,  trying  to  do  is  look  forwanl  to  the  time  when  v\e  disseminate 
vour  teaihin;!  techniques,  nuiteiiaks  and  m)  forth  out  into  the  tradi- 
tional education  s^.^teni.  Xo  so  much  looking  to  biing  students  into 
your  existing  s<'hools,  other  than  voui  normal  lecrnits:  is  that  a  fait 
statement? 

/Toneral  ^IoLkxxax.  Yes. 

^^r.  Mii.i.KK.  To  vvhat  extent  do  }on  already  do  this;  train  indi- 
viduals that  are  not  menJjers  of  the  sen  ice  in  .\our  service-related 
schools? 

Admiral  ^IrrcnKU..  ^Ir.  Miller,  I  can  talk  for  the  Nav\v  in  that 
instance.  do  have  a  major  cooperative  program  with  77  colleges 
in  the  medical  area  where  we  bring  the  student?*  aJid  the  trainees  from 
the  medical  community  into  our  hospitals  and  they  get  piactieal  train- 
ing plus  utili/.e  oiu"  facilities,  but  that  ij>  pri;naiil>  on  a  what  we  call 
the  ^  back  shift/'  It  is  not  during  the  nornud  woiking  hours  nor  does 
it  conflict  with  om-  major  mission  requirement. 

ErJc  3l>» 
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General  Putnain  pointed  out  tliat  tlio  law  really  rtati  ictb  us  In  thib 
matter  as  to  what  we  can  do  w  ithia  Ihc  c.\iycing  law. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  iinpof  tau».  that  we  look  at  both  possibilities, 
not  just  biniply  tho  disseiiilnati^n  of  niateilals  to  traditional  educa- 
tion but  also  brin<^iiig  some  peoplo  Into  jour  i\i.^(lng  i^jbtviiu  and 
making  sure  there  is  full  utill/atlon  of  those  fuLllitlrs  and  lesuuices. 
It  is  rather  interesting  in  the  district  I  represent— w e  lune  a  Naval 
Weapons ^  Ordnance  Station  at  Tort  Chicago,  or  it  used  to  bt  Port 
Chicago.  Now  the  town  is  gone  biil  thej  tell  nio  that  almost  every 
piece  of  o|'diranco  that  the  nillitai\  purchased  1»  reexarauicd*  taken 
apait,  i-eassembled  on  the  basis  tluit  worknianslilp  in  the  pi  hate  In- 
dustry just  does  not  gi\e  the  kind  of  reliability  that  is  ncccs^aiv  for 
thattypeof  Qidnance.        a  * 

I  think  It  is  a  rather  sad  comment  that,  when  so  many  in  this  country 
are  worried  about  producti\ity  and  workmanship  In  militaiy  pro- 
curement, this  is  tJie  case.  There  is  really,  I  guess,  no  guarantee  when 
you  procure  a  missile  that  the  damn  thing  will  work  the  lirst  tliuc 
around  if  needed,  ami  I  think  the  fact  that  sbmeliow  the  militaiy  is 
able  to  train  individuals  to  really  duplicate  the  job  in  industiy,  but 
with  a  higher  degiee  of  reliabillt}  and  exi>^itlse.  Is  something  that 
wo  have  got  to  take  advantage,  of  If  we  plan  to  increase  productivity 
and  reliability  in  private  enterprise.  i    .  .  - 

I,  along  with  Mr.  Simon,  certainlv  believe  that  the  training  the  mili- 
tary provides  should  be  as  widely  dissenilnated  to  those  people  who 
are  unemployed.  We  owe  this  esi>eclallj  to  the  30ung;pcople  who  ycv- 
liaps  don't  have  marketable  skills,  because  traditional  education  right 
now  is  in  a  period  of  iluctuatlon  and  tiansltlou  where  they  are  finding 
many  of  the  job  markets  they  ha\c  been  preparing  people  for  arc 
closed  oir. 

I  would  hope  that  agreement,  General  Putnam,  could  be  worked  out 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  these  people  w  ho  really  hitv  e  v  ery  little  hope 
in  terms  of  the  future  because  of  our  economy  are  given  a  chance  to 
consider  the  specific  tiaining  pro^rams^I  think  that  it  would  be  a  big 
change  in  the  service,  if  }ou  coida  sign  up  for  a  specific  trade.  I  think 
with  a  little  time  and  reeducation  the  services  couhl  be  considered  a 
true  and  equal altei native  to  our  traditional  education  system,  able  to 
provide  pei'sons  with  a  skill  and  a  Jiieans  to  support  his  familj  for 
a  long  time  in  the  future.  That  is  my  statement. 

Now  a  question :  To  what  extent  do  you  use  these  materials  to  train 
foreign  nationals?  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  I  am  concerned  with  bl 
lingualism.  Do  you  find  you  are  able  to  bung  people  into  the  service 
who  have  some  language  dificultles,  have  cultural  i)roblems,  .4iul  still 
find  these  materials  applicable  to  those  individuals^ 
.  Anybody  who  would  like  to  eommont?  \ 

Admiral  Mitciiku..  I  can  speak  for  the  Nav  j  uu  \j'eign  nationals. 
We  give  training  to  r>5  counti  ii  s  at  the  prcseiit  tmut.  lir^OTG  in  special-  ^ 
imi  skill  training,  vocational  typo  ti  alnlng,  we  will  have  a  total  aver- 
age day  of  about  1,027  people  aboard.  \nd  wo  do  traiii—  we  send  them 
to  language  schools,  the  J^iifensc  Langu.^  School,  first  to  get  their 
language  capability  up,  and  if  necessaiy  m  npCLlfic  technical  skills  we 
have  to  send  them  baclc  for  a  refresher  cour>e  spet  !fitall3 ,  like  elec 
jironics  or  data  technician,  because  the  basic  lanji:nat»e  coiirse  doco  not 
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cover  those  feix^clall/xd  of  JinglL^li  woiiU  that  thej  would  ha\e 
to  use, 

JSIOftt  of  tlieia  do  \orv  \yell.  Some  of  thcai  ha\o  to  repeat  a  laiigimgo 
coiubo  before  tliey  uni  luto  ^xn,  lall/x'd  tuiliiing,  and  ^vo  do  set  bunio 
of  tliein  bade  in  spe>iiali/,ed  tialniiii^,  liut  o\ci  all  uio^jt  uf  tliciii  proceed 
at  prcttj'  mucli  the  normal  pace.  ^ 

jMr,  Mn.LKR.  Is  that  true  for  I  lie  otlicr  services? 

General  Pi.tnam.  Yei>,  .sii',  tlio  Arniy*j5  program  is  about  as  exten- 
sive as  tlio  Xa\y's  and  it  follu\\b  the  j^auie  pattern.  All  of  this  training 
is  reimbui'seil  by  cither  foreign  military  titles  or  military  ass  stance 
programs.  My  perhonarobbi  rMitiDii  in  association  with  foreign  btu- 
dents  in  .some  of  our  tjcr\ice  btliools  Is  that  the  language  training  is 
minimal  but  the  hands-on  hinds  of  training  that  they  get  reajly 
ofiMtstJienecdfora  very  extensive  knowledge  of  English,        ^  ^ 

iSlw  MiLLKK,  To  what  extent  are  these  programs  ujsed  in  niilltaty 
schools  forthechUdrenofnienibers  of  the  services? 

ill'.  Gklknukug,  Mr.  Miller,  wo  know  of  no  program  whereby  we  arc 
u.sing  i>ui  niillta'*^  w  houl  b^stcui  tu  iuipart  \ocational  training  to  cliil- 
drpji  of  niilitauy  pci'honncl.  Ab  >ou  know,  A\e  have  a  boparatc  sj.stein 
mlhd  the  Dcj[iendcnti>'  rducatii»n  S^bteui  which  i.s  primarily  estab- 
lished to  pujMde  noiia.il  piiiiuu)  and  i>ecoudaij  education  to  depend- 
ents of  Uiilitary  pcrsonnil  .ser\Ing  o\erseas.  That  ics  a  self-contained 
system  that  is  run  inde])endcntl\  of  our  jnilitary  training  system. 

One  ^^()uld  in  effort  pro\ide  thi;  .sune  educational  opportuuitie.^  to 
deiJcndents  of  military  personnel  that  tluw  wou]*lrecel\e if  their  spon- 
sor was  stationed  in  the  United  States, 

]V[r,  MKicDSr  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

I  think  the  gentleman  liub  touched  on  a  ^ery  importa|it  point.  I 
had  the  J;!  i\  liege  to  do  .some  (jver^l^ht  uork  on  depejident  school^) 
ia  Germany,  in  Greeei;,  in  Italy,  and  I  w\\\  tell  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  i\[r.  Grienberg  is  ah^olutily  correct.  All  .dependent 
iiclujol:>  tcacU  i^  acailciuic  education.  There  i.s  j^at  ahiioht  no  vocational 
education  at  alh  a  serious  .shortcoming  in  .some  of  our  eyes. 

iVlr,  ]Vtu,u:R,  It  would  .^^eeni  to  nie,  if  I  niight  add  .something,  that 
thib  may  provide  a  \ei,\  real  i»ppoi tunl(^>  in  tiim.^  of  demontiration 
to  the  education  co'uniuuitic,^  of  M  hat  l  an  hidonc.Jt  seeuuv to  me  that, 
if  \uu  have  n  whole  contained  .s>.^tttii  that  ih  uiuler  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Uillitary  you  lune  a  hvstem  wWnh  i.s  readily  capable  of  this 
kind  of  Interchange  of  mate]  lalb  and  iiihtini  toih  and  able  (o  pvo\ide 
the  i\\n  of  educatioiuil  opportiudt^  that  we  liave  talked  tdxait  here  ^ 
this  morning/ 

GiaxNumti.,  Mr,  >[ilk'r,  I  w  ould  like  to  .see  if  any  of  the  peoi)le 
wIk^  liaM»  »ueunipanied  us  toda^>  wtadd  cue  to  conuaent  on  that 
SU^iro.^tioM. 

Goneial  I^itnam,  I  woidd  like  to  a.sk  Colonel  liilgi^s  to  mention 
chanifes  from  what  you  havc^  observed,  ]Mr,  Meeds. 

Colonel  Bhu.os,  I  would  like  to  point  oat  in  the  I^S.  schools 
in  the  iMUopean  area  we  Iia\e  made  o\or  the  last  o  \eais  considerable 
advancement,  in  the  offeiings  ia  the  \ocationah  technical  area,  pri- 
marily at  the  lOtli,  nth,  and  12th  ijrades.  We  hiue  a  vocational  tecli- 
nii  al  larcer  center  as  dcmon.M rated  In  the  high  .^rhoolb  in  Frankfuit, 
in  Wiesbaden,  and  in  .several  other  high  .^clioolb  in  that  area.  Ami  the 
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diiklren  come  there  lu  (lie  aftn  noons  or  luomlngSr-  half  of  their  day 
is  devoted  lo  regular  academic  progranis*  and  the  otlier  half  to  voca- 
tional technical  proirrams. 

AVo  aiu  proud  oflhe  facility  we  ha\o  established. there.  Similar,  al- 
though  somewhat  limited,  vocational  teclinical  capability  exists  in 
most  of  oiH*  high  htliools  in  the  Kuropc:ui  area.  We  do  nse  teacliors 
whose  credentials  arc  established  by  State  certifying  agencies  and  so 
on.  We  are  accredited  by  North  Central  Association,  and  we  rely 
strictly  ou  the  ci^ilian  education  stundaVds  for  acci-editations;  to  use 
Arniy'instnictors  and  so  on  would  probably  not  be  appropriate  with 
these  dependent  children  t>tnce  our  objetti\e  is  to  provide  an  educiition 
companible  to  thatgi\un  in  the  bettei  sJiool  :>ystems  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

ilr.  MiLi-ER.  Just  one  cdnnnent :  I  think  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  conv 
aiittee  that  one  of  the  failings  of  our  system  in  the  United  States  is 
vocational  education ;,that  our  educational  system  really  has  not  met 
the  mark.  I  think  perhaps,  with  the  tremendous  resouix!es  available 
A\ithin  the  military  complex,  that  you  may  lead  the  way.  I  must  say 
to  some  degi-ee  they  a»^  out  thei'e  tlotmdcring  around  and  they  could 
use  a  little  dii-cction  on  a  good  first-class  vocational  progmm  that  is 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  traditional  acadeiriic  education.  ^ 

Mr.  Meeds.  Colonel,  has  that  been  since  early  1971  ? 

Colonel  BniOGS.  Subsequent  to  the  survey  reports  on  your  visit©  to^ 
Europe  we  laimched  an  extensive  i)rogram.  ^ 

'  Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  as  a  result  of  some  of  our 
criticism?      ^  .  ' 

Colonel  Briggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeds.  The  gcntleilian  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SuiON.  I  notice  we  have  here  an  Army  general  who  grew  up  in 
a  coastal  State  of  Maine,  and  a  Xa\  y  admiral  from  Oklahoma,  It  suenis 
to  be  a  pattern  I  notice  developing  from  time  to  time.* 

Two  very  brief  comments:  One,  it  appeai-s  to  me  that  wlmt  you  do 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education  somehow-  ought  to  be  nuich  more  - 
and  I  notice  in  tlie  statement  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  I  think  it  was 
the  admiral— the  National  Institute  of  lulucation  getting  involved- 
hut  it  seems  to  me  wq  could  learn  a  great  deal  more  from  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  variety  of  wa.vs.  So  I  would  hope  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  would  be  in  'touch  with  30U,  Mr.  Greenberg,  for  a  whole 
variety  of  things  and  I  am  goit.g  to  get  a  letter  off  to  them  suggesting 
that  this  be  done. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  vocational  education,  but  since  you  arc 
here— and  I  am  harking  back  and  lini^be  thin<js  lia\e  changed  a  great 
deal — but  I  recall  a  mas'f^ive  opportunity  for  eilucation  from  my  o\cr 
hcus  trips  back  and  forth  in  the  Army,  ^\:hen  we  v.-eiv  on  that  ship 
and  had  nothing  to  do  for  days  and  days  and  days. 

It  .seems  to  me— ma>  be  the  Air  Force  is  j?etting  everybody  back  and 
forth  now,  I  don't  lyuiw — but  if  you  had  20  iuiitructors  on  a  ship  niuy- 
be  teaching  the  language  of  the  nation  you  are  going  to  or  a  vailcty 
of  tliingH — that  you  coidd  both  make  time  ]>ass  a  little  faster  for  tho^^e 
going  overseas,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  educational  opi^or 
tunity  and  stimulus. 

J  would  be  iutei-ested  in  any  renctioii  that  anyone  might  have. 
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» 

Mr.  Gm.NUhiu..  \\\^,  All.  SinioiK  I  uouW  like  to  liu^e  sorvico  rcp- 
resentati\cs>  coiiiiiiciit  uu  tliat  point.  But  3011  are  correct  in  tliat  we  no 
longer  lia\e  too  iiiaiu  tla'se  lon^  ^ta  going  joume^b  that  nnui}  of 
us  old  World  Wa r  II  veterans  experioncecl. 

I  have  foiuul,  thougli,  tliat  tlicre  lias  been  remarkable  progreijs  in 
cxteiulin-^  eilucati<)n.;l  upportnaitieb  to  uienibeib  of  the  Aimed  Porees 
wlio  ale  in  icmiA  locations,  ulietlier  It  be  at  a  distant  weatlier 

station  or  lu  the  buwelb  of  a  mia^^ile  ^Uo.  I  found  bouic  line  educational 
acti\Itios  ^oing  uu  iu  a  bilo  uf  a  missile  \vheie,  as  ;voa  can  ex- 
pect, missile  creu  men  are  isolated  witli  not  too  mucli  to  do. 

So  \\c  arc  awjwu  of  these  opportunities  to  pio\ idc  education  to  serv- 
ice members,- 

Mr.  SiMoK.  If  I  may,  \\\i\\t  percentage  of  Army  personnel  who  are 
sent\)vorscas  now  <ro  by  sliip  i  '  ' 

!^[r.  GijRKKHKisfi.  None  now. 
iMr.  SiMox.  1  am  dating  myself. 

]Mr.  Gheen-uekg.  Nearly  i;ver\body  flics  now,  but  we  do  have  qnite 
a  few  people  Qnshii>s  in  the  Navy,  and  I  would  like  Admiral  Mitclieir 
to  oominont  on  the  oducational  opportunit^s  aboard  ship.. 

Admiral  ^liu  ukix.  W(j  ha\e  a  specific  program  with  an  acronym 
eaUed  PACE^Pcr^onnel  Afloat  College  Educational  program.  On  any. 
ship  of  the  Nlny  if  10  people  waiit  to  sign  up  for  a  course  we  provide 
jui  nirftrut'tor,  atcnjdited  froiji  a  ci\  Ilian  university,  to  teach  tlmt  col- 
lege course.  IVlu'it  thti  shii^  ja  deployed,  for  exaniple,  like  a.  carrier 
might  be  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  It  becomes  examination  time — to 
assure  the  accieditatum  of  the  ciiurse  ue  do  provide  the  instructor  on 
(hat  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  to  do  the  examination.  It  is  a  fairly 
large  program  and  has  si^^niflcant  suppoU  within  the  Congress  bccauou 
it  does  provide  that  kind  of  educational  opportunity.  » 

'We  also  have  a  })rog:raui  called  tuition  aid  wJiere  wo  pay  To  percent 
anil  the  man  pays  2r>  percent.  We  use  that  also  in  the  rcniotc  location 
6$  that  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to  get  adxanced  education  to 
meet  tliqir  aspirations. 

General  McLfcXXvN,  ^fr.  Simon",  I  would  like  to  commpnt  froni  tJte 
Marine  Corpus*  puiiit  of  view.  When  our  people  go  o\orseas  the  great 
prcpor\denuice  tra\ul  by  air.  Ho\\e\ei,  we  do  have  deployed  uuits'oC 
battalion  .size,  and  bonutimes  laiger,  wl^iose  niembers  actually  are  pas- 
sengei^s  on  Xa\y  ships  for  the  pciiod  of  time  that  they  are  deployed. 
For  these  unitvs  wo  inn  nj^nlar  training  schedules  aboard  ship  wiilclf 
arc  enriched  through  additloijial  InstiHction  that  wc  pi:i>vido  tlnmigh 
oni  Marine  (*orph>  inbtltute.  This  institute  provides  correspondence 
course©,  and  wu  n£>o  tbcii  packages  for  group  instruction  for  deployed 
unites.  ^ 

This  in.struetion  is  gi\eh  bj  specialists  in  various  fields  who  arc  em- 
hurked  with  the  )nut  and  Is  pio\  ided  to  groupings  of  Ma  lines  whoha\e 
either  an  interest  iu  the  arwi  01  a  need  to  know  It  as  a  result  of  their 
military  duty. 

Fartlur,  \VQoJl\'i;ab.^istame  In  remedial  typo  training  for  entbarked 
Ma'ilne^>,  for  Iiibtaucc.  (o  Imiao\  e  tjieir  reading  skills  as  well  a.s  to  hcjp 
tbciu  to  prepare  to  take  geneial  education  development  test^,  the  GED 
examination,  whei^i  the}  ane  hack  to  a  site  where  they  ai-o  able  to  do  so. 
We  find  that  the  bhI(^lMmiil  time  pro\ides  us  a  great  opportunity  to 
provide  additional  training  tooni'peoplc.  ^ 
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Mi\  J^Dto.v.  :Mr.  Clmirimn,  1  will  nqt  be  able  to  lontimie.  I  win 
coiK-crnetl  .  .  ^ 

Thank  you  \ery  much.  Fruiu  my  point  of  viCnvJ/flRpreciate  your 

tostinionv.  .  /  . 

With  your  testinion\,  Mi\  Straubel,  I  think  tluity^ou  raise  some 
very  pertinent  points  there,  ami  I  \\()nlil  be  Interibtoit  in  any  reaction 
of  the  Oilice  of  Eihicutioii  to  your  testimony  and  if  yon  don't  *rot  what 
vou  think  are  satisfactory  ans\\ers  in  the  next  30  da}  s  I  would  person- 
ally appreciate  hearing  from  you,  .Mr.  Straubcl.  ^ 
^  'i'hankTou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

:^Ir.  Mei-:i).s.  1  would  like  fii^st  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  with  the  purchase  of  several  move  T47*s  from  the  Boeing 
Company  there  woulu  notLe  any  need  to  transport  people  by  ships 

sit  alb  .  *e  • 

^fv  fii-st  iiue^tion,  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  question  ot  testing.^ 
:Mi%  Simox.  If  I  niay  comment,  they  may  not  know  that  "you  are 
from  the  State  of  Washnigton,  / 

Mr.  Mkeps.  Sui-e  they  know  it  now,  specifically  L\erett  where  they 
build  the  747's.  '    ,         ,      i     .  -*r 

.  I  Avould  like  to  go  to  the  question  of  testing  and  evahiation,  Mr. 
Grccnbcrg,  when  you  take  a  young  man  into  the  service  or  young 
woman  and  promise  them  a  school  of  a  certain  kind  if  tliey  enhst,  is 
this  done  before  or  after  testing  Avhich  indicates  that  they  may  have 
a  proclivity  to  thatthing  that  tlicy  suggest?  ,     ^      ,  , 

Miv  GUKKXBERG.  This  Commitment  is  made  after  they  have  taken 
aptitude  tests  which  enable  vis  to  determine  their  qualifications  for 
various  type^  of  training;:.  With  these  test  scores,  the  i-ecnuter  is  able 
to  make  a  firm  commitnient  for  a  specific  type  of  training, 
]\Ir.  Meeds.  Now  that  is  one  situation. 

The  second  situation,  assume,  the  pci-son  is  ali-eady  in  the  service, 
has  not  been  promibfsd  anything  specifically,  might  that  pei-son  upon 
testing*  bo  found  to  have  good  proclivities  in  certain  areas  and  then 
be  sent  to  school?  •  '  \      ,      ,  . 

:\rr.  GuKKNHEUo.  Yv5.  That  is  often  the  case.  Ihe  fact  that  tlie  indi- 
vidual did*not  select  a  specific  t  vije  of  training  as  pai-t  of  his  enlistment 
contract  docs  not  preclude  his  being  selected  for  technical  training. 

In  addition  to  his  test  scores,  consideration  is  given  to  his  expressed 
interests  during  clat^ification  interviews  which  take  place  in  one  form 
01*  another  in  each  of  the  services.  So  I  do  not  feel  that  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  made  a  specific  selection  eliminates  his  opportunities  for 
entering  technical  training. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  The  third  (luestion  js:  Is  anyone  who  does  not  manifest 
a  strong  propensity  or  proclivity  to  a  certain  area,  certain  technology, 
is  anyone  .without  that  given  aii  opportuuity  to  attend  a  school,  *?ay  a 
'i-ela(  ivolv  technical  schoohsucli  as  electronics? 

Mr.  GnLT.^HERo.  Each  technical. coul-so  has  a  minimum  prerequisite 
score  in  a  specific  aptitude  area.  Everyone  wlio  enlists  qualifies  for 
training  in  some  skill,  eitlier  a  combat  skill  or  a  noncombat  technical 
skill.  So  everyone  has  an  oppoifunity  for  some  form  of  training. 

Mr.  Meeds!  ITow  would  you  feel  your  programs,  your  technical  or 
oupational  programs,  would  fare  without  tliis  ability  to  test  and  to 
progratn  peofJle  according  to  thoir  tcst.3coves?  • 
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Afr.  (fRKENiJKKi..  ^Vc  feel  that  tlioie  woulil  be  n  subbtaiitial  Iiiureafci* 
ill  tJ.e  fniliire  rate  at  stliuul&.  We  also  ivA  tliat  the  era«:u  trst  h(oii»ij 
of  those  wlio  «rrailuato  would  be  lower,  ami  tliercfoio  the  lutual  pi^i- 
forinance  on  tho  job  would  be  lower,  if  we  did  not  use  ^^oine  form 
of  apititiulo  ttstiu<^  in  selection  fur  acieptame  into  thoser\u:eb  and. 
cqunlly  important,  for  allocation  of  people  to  various  forius  of 
training. 

Ifr.  ^fKEDs.  Now  we  don't  want  to,  or  at  least  I  don't  want  to. 
establish  an  elite,  te.^t  s^.-.teni  in^tlic  public  sdiouU,  but  I  would  like 
your  sujrgcstion  ak  to  how  we  nil<rht  better  utilise  testing  in  the  public 
^school  s\bteni  to  achieve  souio  of  tho  results  jou  are,  I  am  not  sa\ing 
\vc  ouglit  to  force  people  to  go  in  ceriain  chaiinclft  or  certain  vocations, 
but  I  am  .saying,  as  I  tlilnk  \  o  ir  testimony  beai-s  \  er\  good  evidence  to 
what  I  am  saving,  that  testing  and  evaluation  anil  aptitude  testing 
is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  .successful  education  p{  all  kinds  and 
particularly  of  vocational  technical  education. 

IFow  might  wo  use  this  a  little  better? 

GeiUM'al  TosuK.  Last  year  we  had  a  requiroinont  forplectronies  of 
SO  percentile' aptitude.  We  tried  to  lower  tliis.  had  some  indi\id- 
utxh  that  testnl  at  oi-  E^lO.  We  found  we  doubled  our  attrition 
rate  with  those  we  <rave  a  waiver  for  entry.  m>  we  liad  to  go  back  to 
the  E-iSO  entry  requiieinent  into  electronics  training, 

^^r.  ^Ikkps.  Thcii  in  tho  Armed  Forces  you  can  make  that  a  require- 
incut.  ObAiuu.-il>.  unless  we  are  g^ing  to  become  an  ulitest  system  oi 
odunitiou  we  cannot  nuike  that  a  re(|uirement  in  ])ublic  .school.s.  hut 
hhoukl  be  able  to  use  te.'jting  e\aluation  bettei  at  the  public  s<  lioul 
level. 

>rr.  !^^IU.KU.  But  your  testimony  is  that  you  find  an  aptituile  in 
Muue  skilk->  for  e\er>oue  and  that  while  .someone  nuiy  not  achieve  the 
SOtli  percentile  in  electronics, lu»  may  achieve  it  in  larpentry  gr  plumb- 
ing or  somewhere  else.  You  are  talking  about  establishing  a  suircss 
ratio  with  souu^  degree  of  predictability  and  T  woidd  be  inteiu-t^nl  in 
knowing  what  that  ih.  IIow  many  people  were  washed  out  of  }our 
school r  ' 

Genera]  Wi  k.  In  tech  trauiing  in  the  Air  Porco — for^cxample. 
abiait  71,000  cnli&ted  personnel  were  .^ent  tluougli  initial  skill  training 

Just  year.  We  had  an  nthitiou  lato  of  less  than  S  percent  across  the 

*  board. 

'Slv.  MirxKii.  I  think  that  goes  to  your. question.  Lloyd.  You  have 
been  nhle  to  use  the  stieening  device  for  the  pnrpo.se  of  placement. 
B  percent  is  far  le.^s  than  wh^t  we  achieve  in , the  traditional  eihicn- 
tion  s;^stem  for  predicting  Miccess  ratio  in  devidoping  a  marketable 
skilly  whether  it  is  for  your  own  purposes  as  em]doyer  or  for  pri\ate 
indu.stry'at  some  later  date.  I  think  that  you  hit  a  very  important 
point  here  becau.^e  we  are  told  constantly  t)iat  almost  that  cannot  he 
(lone.  We  canunot  make  those  kinds  of  predictions  with  people. 

I  would  say  we  test  them  probably  far  more  e.vten.'^ively  than  >on 
do  upon  signing  that  contract,  and  you  say,  "Look*  we  ftlx*  going  to 
jxivo  j^ou  a  shot  at  electronic^  in  tho  Air  Force,"  so  I  think  yon  uudve 
a  very  good  point,  iVfr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gkkkxukuo.  Mr.  Meeds,  I  would  not  presume  to  advise  the  civil- 
idu  edijrational  communities  on  how  to  use  aptitude  testing — ^ 
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iNfr.  ^[kkus.  I  tliink  wc  nocd  soiuo 4ulvicc. 

Mr.  GuKKNiu:iu;  (coiitiiiuing],  Tn  nuiniiig  thoir  business,  We  Iiaye, 
lio\ve\cr,  for  many  yoai*s  oirei*cil  the  usq  <)£  a.  military  aptitude  tojst 
called  the  Aniied  Services  Vtxmtioual  Aptitude ,liatt!ery  to  the  >ec- 
ojklaiy  scliooib  of  tliih  country,  And  many  do  us?e  tlils  test  in  tlu^  juuiur 
and  senior  yeai*s  of  high  schoul.  The  wiun*  test  rc^^alt^>  luv  u.^d  b\  the 
military  services. 

Aside  from  that,  we  are  now  adaj^ting  this  tcbt  for  u.sc  in  all  ,scr\  Icej> 
in  lieu  pf  isepai-ate  aptitude  tests  jn  each  ser\icc.  aiW  *^hou..and.s  of 
liigh  ^jiools  have  been  t<;sti|ig  theii;, students  with  this  test.  The  .^xu*es 
ai'e  niade^  available  both  to  the  guidance  counselors' and  to  our  re- 
cruito.i*s.  The.so  bcoi-es  therefoi-e  provide  some  lead.^  for  unr  recruiters. 
They  then  know  wliich  high  school  s.tndcnts  in  a  ruiunmnit^  aro  (luall- 
ficd  fpr  training  in  specific  skills. 

The  gnidanw?  counselor  can  use  these  test  scores  in  advising  the 
atudents  as  to  which  fiehk  they  are  apparently  best  suited  for,  I  unde  r- 
stand  that  olher  bcliools  use  a  Departitient  of  Lj\bor  aptitude  te^t  often 
referred  to  as  the  GATB  and  other  schools  use  neither.  So  I  can  only 
say  that  our  belief  in  aptitude  te.sting  is  evidenced  by  our  nuddng 
avail  tho  Arnied  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  to  tJie  sec- 
ondary schools  of  tJie  country. 

Mr.  ^fiiKDs.  I  agree  \v it h  everything  you  have  said,  JNCr.  Grco.nherg.  ^ 
The  unfortunate  thing— at  least  from  niy  point  of  \  iew,  my  camx^pt— 
is  that  in  our  effort  to  get  away  froln  the  elitcst  sy-stcni'  of  Europe 
and  ofher  countries  we  have  leanecl  over  backward  and  liavc  failed  to 
recognize, that  testing  nuiy  provide  us  some  ^alnahle  chics  as  tu  w\u\t 
people  would  be  most  successful  at  and  that  there  is  coonlinatjon 
iHJtwoeu  aptitude,  success,  and  high  perfounancc  In  agi\*on  vixatiou 
or  field.  ' 

So  what  we  a*re  doing  by  our  failure— agi;in  T  am  statingjny  own 
opniion  heiti— our  failure  to  utilize  testing  m<jrc  is  depriving  pi^iple 
of  the  o|)portunity  to  make  an  educated  choice  about  what  tJicy  are 
really  going  to  he  most  successful  at  doing  and  coni>^H|uentl}  goiiiir  to 
be  most  happy^  doing  i^  life. 

T  did  not  n'loan  to  get  on  the  soapbox  but  I  think  your  experience 
with  testing  should  be  a  very  \ahiable  lesson  to  ns  in  writing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Gkeexukikj.  If  1  might  add.  Mr.  Meeds,  we  have  in  the  military 
services,  I  believe,  an  objective  view  of  testiug/'We  don't  bellc\e  tluit 
tost  results  are  foolproof. 

Mr.  Mkkos.  I  agree. 

Mr.  GnKKNiiEiio.  AYe  only  believe  that  the  use  of  tlieni  iiici-piuse^  the 
odds  that  the  individual  will  be  successful  in  a  paiticular  s<ilu>ol  and 
themfore  diminishes  failure^  improves  the  eflicienoy  of  our  t.rainiijg 
system,  and  works  to  the  advantage  of  the.  indi\id\nd,  bei^auso  moi^t 
people  arc  not  ennobled  by  failure.  ' 

Mr.  Miu^Ds.  Counsel  just  advises  nie,  Mr.  Greenbcrg,  that  he  read 
recently  of  a  case  where  there  was  a  fellow  who;  because  of  liin  TQ  test, 
\\(\s  consideii?d  a  mental  i*etard.  Ife  went  and  took  a  te^st  for  cntiy  into 
the  arnu»d  .services,  passed  the  fest.  became  qnitc.successful  educa- 
tionally, later  gained  a  Ph.  D.  So  I  think  that  served  to  illustrate  vonr 
point. 
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'Mr.  GuKKNUi;mi.  T\\i\i  \i>  n  fine  c()iui)\iuKMit  lu  oin  tesliiiii:  syslt  n\  ami 
on)'  h^aininir  sv53|tMn.  Thnt  has  cpiiniiily  made  inv  day. 

^[r.  MekiVs.  Eithor  timt  orihey  are  lowcrlnj^  (ho.  KmpI  of  Ph.  Ds.  T 
dou't  know  which.      «  .    •  ,  . 

Mr.  Groouhor*^  ;js  T  rorfijl  ycni  \\ct'o  n  pvv  much  tilvorl  in  fhnf  prn- 
•rniin  thnt\fi)nnor  NriQtnrj  i)f  T)ofi'n«c  Mc'XaninnK  had  of  lOO'.OOO— 
T  iu»j)o  I  am  nut  ninMiht*:  any  oKLwunnds  or  anyt!iin<r  wIumi  T  ask  you 
about  this— what  hnpppnod  to  it?  ~  , 

Mr.  GnP.nNUKno.  Proiect  100.000  was  eiulcd  as  ah  idoJitifiahV  pro-  * 
{^hun  in  IDpccmhor  1071.  nt  tho  urjiin^?  of  Conacres,  which  felt  tllat 
we  shoiiUl  not  bo  Prtfiblisbin*?  qnota.^  for  the  mvi'iilanoe  of  ppoplo  wh'^ 
sfored  Icnv  on  the  6iitrnnco'  test.  Re^rJ\nlIc.^s  of  that  conjrrossional 
action.  T  believe  tliat.  in  \m\  insr  toward  an  albvohniteer  forc<^  and  in 
rethicinj]^  the  size  of  the  Arnieil  Fmves  from  tha  peak  of  the  Vietnam 
war  to  a  peacetiiiK^  establlhhmont  of  what  is  now  2,1  million  military 
pei-sonnel.  tlierc  uji.^  an  inc\  ilablo  emphasis  on  iiniuininir  the  fpiality 
"of  incoming  recrairs. 

The  Armed  Fon  (»s  today  have  about  000,000  fewer  military  peison- 
nel  tlinn  wp  had  inl  fi.^cil  .(ear  lOGk  wbicli  was  a  peacetiAie  year,  This 
,.is  a  sipiificant  reduction  without  a  oominensurate  reductiou  \\\  the 
seriiuisne.ss  of  the  i hternatioiial  srene.  This  l\a.s  nut  ronsiderablc  nres- 
sure  on  the  .Vrnieill Forces  to  have  a  very  qualified,  competent  force. 

We  have  been  mWd,  also,  by  Coniri^ss  to  i*onceiitrato  on  quality. 
Therefore,  our  currvnt  entrauco  standards  aiv  hi*iher  todav  than  they 
wcre'durinjr  the  veur-s  when  Proiect  lOO.OOO  was  in  operation.  ^ 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Tn  fact,  tho  situation  toiljriy  th  really  much  different  than 
it  was  at  that  time  when  joubad  an  linemTdoyuient  l  atr  of  around^nr 
4  luurent  uationaPv.  wlien  >ou  bud  a  draft  systoiarathei'  than  an  alb  , 
vobmteer  system.  The  facts'are  considerably  difforent. 

^[r.  Gm-iKxnKKo.  Yds.  the  fads  arc  dilYereat.  Certainly,  difrinir  the 
Vietnam,  war  wlien  the  d^aft  was  in  opeVntion  manv  people  felt  that 
ihe  oVi^nrbiHty  fen*  the  draft  .sluudd  ho  broadened  both  at  the  uppe^'  end 
by  eliminating  fulleue  doferiue|ktb.  wbirli  wa.s  ereuhudly  done,  and  also 
by  reduciu'T  staiulards  so  tl^at  a  broader  .^ecaieiit  of  our  population 
would  to  subject  lo  the  draft  and  also  have  Iho  opportunity  for  mlli 
tarv  service.  .      ^  . 

However,  today  we  are  making  a  definite  <,oiTort  to  unprovp  Ihe 
qualitv  of  (UU'  force  and  mini'ini/c  Ihe  atiritfofi  rates  in  service,  mini- 
Mii/.e  disciidiiiary  faib^ve  and  to  impru\  e  Iho  efTeclivcness  of  each 
sei'vicemnn.  '  *         ^       .  .  . 

:\lc.  Finally,  Mr.  Siraubel— I  frucss  <hi$  is  not  as  much  a 

que.sUOM  a.s  it  is  a  stalembnt— T  have  iust  boon  invoh-ed  in  olTorts 
with  Senator  Jackson  to  get  some  surphis  property  at  Payne  Fiehl 
in  Fvfrett,  Wash.,  which  will  be  the  site  ofan  arOa  vocational  scliool 
for  high  ^«'Ikk)Is  in  Ihe  area  and  will  he  stroujxly  oriented  toward 
aerospace  tecluiob^gv.  You  might  got  up  thore  and  talk  to  tliem  aboiit 
estaldishing  some  of  your  education  ideas. 

Docs^the  uentlemah  from  Florida  have  nnv  qnOslioiis? 

Mr.  TiKiiMAN.  T  just  \vonder  if  perhaps  in  some  of  our  areas  Nybori 
Ingb  schools  don't*  have  crood  \ocational  programs'  and  you  Imve  an 
Army  instalbitiun  or  mihtary  in.slalhition  nearby,  whether  there  is 
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ail}  wu)  }Oi(  vouKl  liii^vo  lu^j^h  holiuoLs  fumi  Uu*  bihool  MbteiiiaiKl  gl\o 
tliciii  tho  beuelit  of  your  Uainin<^  at  the  Army  bases? 

Mi:.  Gkeknumuj.  ^?ir,  wc  duirt  btme\c  .wu  ha\e  the  legal  authority  to 
take  students   ,  v- 

Mr.  Lkhmax.  Can  I  intonupt?  1  \\a.s  jnst  coiicciiied  a3  on/the-job 
{r;iiuing.  lu>r  uistinu:e.  a&  lhe^\  would  out  hito  a  pii\ate  industrial 
pliiiit  to  loam  on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  GirKhNBfiKo.  I  i)olio\c  that  that  could  bo  done  m  a  very  indi- 
\  idMali/ed  bifbisj,  d^tjcndin^  on  the  mission  of  tlic  organi/atioii  and 
the  availability  o£  time  to  tlo  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  iKlieve,  howevtT, 
tliattho  loud  school  Ms^tuni  could  benefit  gre^ttly  by  luuiu.^  its  edu- 
catoi:s*vii>it  the  inilitniy  nctivltv\,  especially  if  it  is  an  acti\it>  which 
uju^iucts  fonnal  school  trainingj  to. obsci\o  the  lacthotls  bcin«;  used 
ill  the  military  school  Mstem,  to  \  isit  operating  nnito  and  also  ouservo 
the  fornuilizcd  on  thc-jdb  tiaining  programs  which  exist  in  many 
organizations.  ^  .        .  .        '  ,     V  . 

VVc  have,  not  discu.^tscd  on-the  job  tiaining  liue  luuch  this  morning, 
but  t milling  continues*  after  a  yiilitaiy  student  graduates  from  school. 
In  mcler  to  tiualif^  i\)i  ad\auoejneut  he  is  Jjoing  to  haVc  to  pas.s  skill 
tests  and  ho  thereluri'  begins,  with  the  assustance  of  his  supenisors, 
bUulvijig-^foi  Jhe^e  ttst:>  and  learning  to  master  his  job  so  that  lie  will 
^quaB?y  for  prom()tion. 

t  hclieve  this  material  tould  uI.mj  be  (*f  use  tu  our  educational  system 
and  fo  civilian  employers. 

Mr.  ilKM)b.  Thank  >on  very  inucli,  ^cntle^non,  for  your  fine  tfsti- 
luony  aiid^our  helpful  su|jgestiQns.  '\^e  appreciate  it' \  cry  much.  ^ 

The  connuittee  will  be  adjourned. 

[\Vhereui^on,atlL:45  a.m.  the  ^nbcouiiuittuc  adjourned  to  reion\ene 
at  the  call  ot  the  Chair.] 
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THtTBSDAY,  ASRXh  24,  1975 

^'  IIOCSE  OP  RKVUKSKXTATOTiS,  / 

Skcoxdauy  and.  VocATioxAr,  Enirc.ynox 

OF  THE  COM.MHTKK  OX  ^EdUCATJON^^ND  IjAnOU,     ^ , 

^WasMngton^  D,0, 

'Hie  .siibi'u!iiinittet.N  mot  at  10*:10  a.ni.,  pm*suant  tp  notice,  in  room 
•217:n  J{a.v.lnu u  House^  OlUce  Building, Hon,  Cavl  D,  Kerkms  (chaumau 
of  thetoinmittco)  pilo.sidiufT.        -    '       *       .  t,i  • 

jyrcinl)crs  pvoseiit:  l^epiescntatives  Perkins  and  Bloiun, 

Shi<t  nienihei  s  presout.:  John  .lennin^rs,  counsel  to  the  subcominitleo : 
and  Clmrles  W.  Rack^lifte*  minority  counsel 

Chuirnian  Pki:kins,  I  am  deliglitcd  to  welcome  all  yon  distingiushotl 
mMitlcMnon  this  mornii^g  to  testify  before  the  committee,  . 

We  ha^-e  been  conducting  these  vocatioiial  education  hearings  lor 
several  wceki?.  They  ^yill- continue  for  several  more  weeks.  Wo  hope  to 
improvethe^lejrislatiQnby  thouowbill.  .  ^  ,  , 

I  am  delighted,  .at  this  time,  to  wolcomo  Chancellor  Ralph  Pungan, 
Stat  e  Department  of  'ilighor  Education,  New  Jersey.  \. 

Will  vou  come  around  and  get  your  seat? 

Is  Mr.  Dungan  herb  this  morning?  . 

jrr.  PiCKKK.  I  am  J'oaimit^'sionerl^urko.  We  arc  making  a  joint 

^appoarimce.  ,  .  .  , 

Ghainnan  Pkukins.  All  right;  you  take  a  seat.  When  he  comes  in  ho 
ran  take  seat  witli  yon.  Yon  am  Commissioner  Burke  with  tlie  State 
department  of  Education^      ,  «       -  . 

^fr.  BtntKp.  That  is  ri^^ht.  ^  . 

Chairman  Peiiktxs.  Wo  am  likowisq  happy  to  have  you.  If  Uie  other 
.  members  \^aht  to  come  around,  yon  might  as  well  and  get  a  sw\t  at.  t  lie 
table  before  wo  commence  nuestioning,       ^  ^  ,   r,   ^.i  ri 

This  IS  Pr.  CharlosiE.  Palmer,  executive  director  otthe  South  Laro- 
liaa  Board  for  Technical  and  Comnrehonsivo  Education.  ^"^Vliy  don  t 
von  just  pull  ^  our  chair  up  at  the  table.  You  will  be  the  third  wtnoss. 
/\ml  rhen  Dr/ThomasE.-Barton.  president  of  the  Greenville Techmral 
Education  Collogc  in  South Cai-olina.     „    ^  ,  ,  ^  ti 

At  this  tinu>  ^ve  wilihear  from  Chancellor  Ralph  Dungan.  Identify 
yourself  f<n-  the  record.,>rr.  Dungan,  and  proceed.  A  quorum  is  present 
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StATEMENT  'oF  RALPH  DUIJGAN,  CHANCEILOR,  ST!ATE 

/  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,'  NEW  JERSEY 

'•iy.  DcxGAX.  Mil  Clmiriuan,  speaking  fovmy  colleague '  ComiiJis- 
sioi^fer  Burke,  ^ve  aro.puv'posely  heie  tugcthoi'  biicauiie  ^i;  naiit'^uui  ' 
prcficiiCQ  hero  ttstif3ing  togutliur  to  iadLuto  tl\p  kind,i>f  coniiuuait.v 
of  iulcrest  uje  luxvo  ami  the  way  operate  in  Xe\Y  Joii?c\  and  to  j>.ug- 
gest  to  j;oii  and  to  tlie. distingui.^hed  niumberii  of  tlil,i?  colhmitte^  n^nt 
\yQ  think  it  ought  to  work  all  over  the  countjj-that  ib,"  that  tlst  biv 
true  unity  aniono;  \arious  >agencies*h.uving  to  do  N\lth  \ocati6ual  and 
occupational  cducatioix.  ,  ^ 

"I  think,  rather  than  take  your  time— you  can^'ead  much  niore 
'  quickly  our  tc^tiniony-~i)crhapj,  Coininissimn;r  Buike  and  I  cuiild  jii^t 
;  hig)ili<2;htacouplo  of  points.  k  *  ;    ^       •  . 

Cliainnan  I^fjuuns.  Without  objcc^iol  your  prtjpiired  btateniiiul'  w ill  ^ 
bo  inserted  in  tliejvcord.  You  go  ahcadlind  highlight  it.  ^ 

JThp  pi-oparxTd  statement  of  Fred  G.  Bui'ke  and'Ealph  Duni^an 
foilowaij  ^  .  '    ,  ' 

PuEiwRWi  StXtkmk.vx  0^'  I)h,  Fkw)  G,  Buij^e,  Commissio.nkr  pi  tIntcATio.N,  .\mV 
Mr.  Ualvu  DiNCAN,  Cua^ckllor^f  IIiguer  KattAiiu.^  Tuk  SiAitj  or  ^'L^v. 
Jkhsky        -  >     \    '  ^  •     •     .        \'  \ 

• .  '    J  •  »  : 

Mr.  Chulrninn,  we  apprwlatc  tiie  ojjptirtimlty  to  i^vesi'Ut  onr  joint  \lc\\cai"  > 
proiwsed  revisions  lu  federal  ^ooritlollal  e(lueatU)naI  legl.slatioii.  . 

Our  aijpcarance  tt>K<. ther  tuda.v  Ks  .syniliulk  of  uCir  latent  tu  .speak  w  ith  one  \  tiai* 
about  n  matter  we  feel  Is  too  hniwrtant  to  be  clouded  b.\  anestlons  uf  turfmanftliiji  ^ 
.or  confused  by  the  conUlctlng  designs  of  the  two  separate  aamliii.',tratlve eatitie^ 
\^e  Irepresent.  .  ^ 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  It  Is  tliire  to  rcrthlnU  the  basic  dlrrt:tion  of  thu  ^ 
federal  goveninient  s  efforts  in  the  area.s  of  caanir,  Mitatlunal,  aniLoccvipaUunal 
education  and^  to  take  a  good  look  at  present  admlnUtrattvij  stnitturos  which,  \\e 
heUeve.  tend  to  Inhibit  rather  than  facUUatc  reasonable  inrugrani  ubjecthos.  , 

Our  purpose  Is  nut  to  criticize  past  efforts  or  to  Qii^a^  In  wjiat  wq  perceive  as 
tlie  current  Jockejing  among  Institutional  lobhjlsts  fur  control  of  Uili*  liupurtajit 
o<lnl'atlonal  sector.  We  do  nut  believe  th^t  tlnkerlnfi^wlth  the  pre.sentxlaw  or  the 
additional  of  complicated  review  structures  rJally  adciresscs  the  cunfeniijurar.\ 
problem. ^Ye  reject  the  exclusivity  and  rigidity  of  the  Iire^'ent  arrangement.^,  but 
we  equally  deplore  the  efforts  being  niade  to  add  further  cohU)llcated  maclUaer\ 
designed  to  modify  iMatatiis  quo.  ^ 

In  New  Jersey,  we  have  had  a  flnp  record  In  providing  vpcatlonal  education  to 
students  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  law.  AVitfi  yonr\jermisslou.  Mr.  ♦* 
Chairman^  Va  like  to  enter  Into  the  record  a  siunmarj  jdetaUlng  the  progress  we 
liKve  made  In  vocational  education  ln*New  Jersey.       ,  [  ( 

We  hre  here  to  talk  about  a  problem— the  Interface  of  Air  educational  s^^tent 
with  tli6  w'orld  of  work— which  In  Its  totaUty  far  outrejiches  the  scope  of  pre.s^nt 
federal  h?g|sJatlon  and  la  In  many  cases  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of. the  .state.  / 
.  ngcneles  we  represent.  ^  •    »  . 

The  problem  as  \Ve  see  If,  Mr.*Chalrlnan,  Is  tl^at  America  faces  a  crndnlnpiacter 
century  ahead.  It  wlU  he  an  age  where  material  resources  w^lll  be  scarce  and- those 
available  expensive,  and  whera  the  pace  of  technological  change  will  accelerate  to 
offset  our  traditional  reliance  on  natural  rosonrccs.  It  wiU  also  he,' a  time  when 
•  the  American  qualities^  Ingenuity  and  aiTaptabHlty  will  he  sorely  tested  by.an 
array  of  rajjldly  developing,  technolQclcallyf  resh,  new  nations.  ^ 

In  the  America  of  twenty-five  years  from  now,  people  will  be  our  most  prftcl<nis, 
resource.  It  wlU  be  through  their  efforts  that  Amerlcif  wHl  fcmaia  an  economi- 
cally viable,  linmaiie  place  In  which  to  live.       *  ,  ^ 

And  yet,  It  is  Jn  the  vpry  area  of  th^  utilization  of  human  resources  that  \\v  as 
public  offldais  have  been  found  wanting  In  fnlfilllng  the  need.M  of  the  people  we 
V  ser\'e.  Consider  the  bitter  irony  that  in  a  time  when  330,000  men  and  w-oiaeu 
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our  state  of  New  Jovsey  are  reooiviiig  uiioiiiiilu>niciit  checks  jobs  for  secreturies. 
buokkeepers,  jiud  luburatur>  ttLbniLiaiis  go  uiinUca.  CuiKsulcr  also  lu>\\  slowly  and 
huvv  iueliicieutb  our  present  tiaining  prugruui:,  respuiul  to  changnig  cconmuio 
.    eoiiuititius.  Fur  exaiuule,  though  labur  surpluses  have  beci*  predicteil  in  the  bHtls, 
we  in  New  Jerso>  ha\e  coutiuueil  tu  turn  out  thoujjands  of  teachers  aud  arnrts- 
men  for  whom  ji'>t>-hunting,ha.s  now  betume  a  desperate  nightmare. 
Mr,  Chairman,  fuuue  iirujectiuus  su»'i,'ei.t  that  the  stait.->  and  juM^  of  our  pro>- 
'  ent  ecunoimc  situatiun  are  uiil>  a  harbiiiiier  of  things  tu  come.  Increasuigly,  our 
ijeople  wiil  diango  jubs  lu  r^»spuii.^e  tu  altered  ecunmuic  cunditiuu.-,  and  s\Mtch 
careers*  to  meet  technulugical  iuperatives.  I'lie^  will  alsu  try  nt-w  Uinds  o£  wovk 
tu  enhanee  their  u^Mi^ejise  ujc  persunal  fulfdluiynt  and  self  satisfaction  Our  viU- 
^.  -zeas  uiU  make  thc-be  ehangc'>,  always  tlittkult  LM;a  under  the  lest  of  eirt^uni- 
"  stances*,  in  jfuch  uumbers  that  it  is  hard  fur  us  uow  t.>  cuiiiprohen  \  the  magnitude 
u£  «uoh  a  pheifonieaua,  let  alune  fai.hiun  public  pulicy  that  hclp^  rather  than 
^  hinders  them  iu  coping  with  a  chHngi»»g  world. '  ' 

Ja  these  circumstanectf,  we  belie\e  it  prudent  tu  take  .1  ficsh  look  at  \.hnt  we 
are  domg  lyjw,  and  tu  discuss  with  >uu  suiue  uf  the  iUcaj>  nsc  hiwv  fur  dealing  with 
future  nutibual  needs.  / 

Tho  \\  ell-worn  cliche  abu,ut  educaliun  as  an  upportunit)  fur  "llt'L-time  loirn- 
Ing'*  really  has  signiUcance  when  N\e  talk  abuut  un.uimtlonnl  education.  In  nur 
\ieu,  It  ls>  a  reality  |hat  people  mcreasiiiglj  will  lia\e  tu  uionu  iu  and  uut  of  Murk 
juul  eilucat.iunal  Mtuutions  iu  urder  tu  surNive  .ib  *clf  ;3uniLicnt  utciuberh  of  our 
society. 

The  imphcatlon  of  this  reality  is  that  the  institutional  structure.s  NNhicli  we 
biw  e  built— buth  ph^.'^ical  and  administrativL— must  oon>taiitly  adaid  to  emerging 
needs.  We  can  no  longftr  presume  that  a  particular  In^titution  will  serve  uuI.n  a 
particular  age  gnuip  or  uffer  educatiunal  ser\i^es  iu  a  mode  which  uiight  have 
been  apiirupriate  tu  another  Onu  Fur  t:.\ami*le,  Luiamunlt.v  colleges  or  technical 
institutes,  In  addition  to  semesterduug  deg^e  ur  certificate  programs,  mu^l  be 
prepared  to  ufTer  sliurt  cuurse^  suited  tu  client  needs  and  in  modes  and  ut  times 
convenient  for  the  learner. 

Second,  we  believe  that  training  and  re-t raining  programs  under  federal  ti  n 
.sortship  should  eniMiuam>j>  a  ^vide  range  of  uccuputional  skills  and  embod.N  the 
development  of  basic  cumpeteucles  lu  language,  reading,  and  writing,  as  will  a^ 
.spetiaerflly  Refined  \ocatiunal  skills.  It  Is  our  judgment  that  stime  present  fidcr 
ally-assusted  prugrani^  are  tuo  narrow  in  scuiie  and  Ihuited  in  their  Lonceptiuu  uf 
what  skills  are  useful  for  career  development, 

We  also  suggest  that  new  legislation  shuuld  acxuumiodate  the  needs  of  our 
present  population  of  workers.  Young  adults  repre&cut  a  dir^proportiunate  bulge 
in  the  age  distribution  of  our  current  working  popalatiuu— auotlu  r  effect  of  the 
pos>\Vorld  War  II  bab.v  4>oom.  This  group  includes  large  nuniberh  of  minority  and 
women  workers  ulio,  although  formal^  fiulMietl  with  *iur  present  nmnpowtr  de 
veKipment  system,.are  insufficiently  prepared  for  suceessful  work  earcHjrs  In  the 
futui-e.  •    .  *' 

For  whatever,  reason,  there  are  Increasing  numbers  of  joung  adults  ulio  are 
dnipplng  l>et\\een  tho  educational  cracK.^.  Not  only  arc  tbi.\  unprepareil  tu  niter 
tho  job  nuirket,  but  they  do  uot  have  the  basic  :?kllls  to  purtiolpate  in  a  demo- 
cratic hoclety,  lie  n^sponsihle  parents,  or  exerciise  their  constitutional  right  t*) 
purMie  happiness.  There  is  no  more  ehallenging  or  eviioptlllng  i>roblcm  f.<»  lag 
Anu^fleali  cMlucation  today  than  meeting  the  need^  of  .voung adults. 

With  these  three  guides  In  mind,  wlnxt  are  the  pos.Nible  attributes  of  a  new 
federally  sflmsored  s.vstem  of  etlucational  ser\ii,es  to  meet  the  ehiinging  occupu 
tlonal  noeda  of  our  population?  ^ 

Fir.st,  major  emphusis  should  be  placed  on  Increasing  tlie  flexlollit.\  Of  Uie  pres- 
ent system.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  desl^jn  a  system  that  serves  imli- 
Yidual  clients.  Instead  of  gearing  our  progr  .ms  toward  age  group^.  we  should  be 
rej>pondlng  to  the  learalng  purposes  of  the  client  People  should  be  able  to  enter 
ami  leave  educational  situations  as  their  neetls  dletatt.  Moreo\  er,  ^provi.^ions 
.Mhuuld  be  made  to  serve  iKJoide  ft>r  whoni  an  ordinary  educational  si  tiing  K  no 
longer  an  appropriate  place  for  them  to  learn. 

One- of  the  grc^at  failings  wbbh  plagues  e\  cry  organized  human  activity, 
esi)eual1>  ser\h'e  Institutions,  and  perhaps  mori  espei  IaU.\  »  (  duiaUtmal  in^iitu- 
tions.  ihc  tondemy  lo  ser\e  Instltutionnl  need.s  at  the  i  xinn.'se  t»f  learner  <ir 
elient  utM'ds.  Tliis  tendency  U  uftoi*  re-enfor*  e<l  b\  law>  ^ind  rtgulaliiins  that 
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K<*'^<  rn  the  cuntliKt  uf  .»ur  piibli**  institntlon.>.  nxnmiiles  ui;  tiiis  *'atl  XaU  aboiiiuL 
In  iiMU*e;ts.  ^mleiit.s  often  t-ngage  in  rti>etitl\t'  uxeroi^v^  v>itlivui  rt'b'nrd  tu  tlio 
stiu^tiifs  nM,.tery  uf  tin:  subject  matter  simx^b  to  fulfill  a  «.our»u  rciiuiieineut 
<iftc  li  iuipMM  J'i<impl>  to  occiiKv  a  tennrcil  faculty  iuwii)jcr.  \ii  uttiipattoiial  cilu- 
ijitioi..  a  iier^^uti  (Icbiilii^  to  learn  a  siieciftc  skill  or  tethniiiiie  may  l>e  requireil  tu 
riulnn-a  full  course  nl'  >{\n\y  in  wliUh  he  lia^  llttlo-or  no  ihter<,'5t. 

lii  adtlitiou  io  a  lK».\iWe  pmi^rani,  we  {<honl(l  plaee  jf^rt-atei:  stress  uii  a  cunt- 
,  preliensivc  *}iJtti44  uf  tareer  guidance  and  cuunaeling.  At  present,  our  gulilance 
effui  t.s  art-  >Ki;\ve(l  tow  aril  i>er\  ing  two  ili^tinet  student  pyiniiallunfl .  thusc  uillege- 
iKtuiid  i»tud»iit.s  nuniug  into  su-talkd  profcssiunal  ield!>,_iaid- students  \Nith 
c1t-«iil;  di*fiiinl  vucatlunal  goals.  This  leaves  the  great  bulk  U  students  in  the 
general  stream  Of  secondary  education  largely  unattended.  ,   

Wt  alb'o  mtd  tu  de\ic?e  a  n^eans  w hereby  clients  now  outside  edutaliunal 
s.Tatirii*  reoive  x>rofes»U>ual  cart-ir  ad\i»e.  It  Is  uni  judguieut  that  tjiuse  v\hu  need 
Jit  »ui>  t  ai.SMfjtancc  are  ufteii  the  lUuat  reUiuved  from  Ihe  traditional  uiodes  of 
thvi^o  import nnt  services.  \ 

Sviioub  i«/i:sicicr.itlun  should  be  given  to  providing  .tlds  service,  outside  the 
,  structure  nhiguUiiial  iu.stitutiuiis.  We  suggest  this  fo|f  two  reasons.  First,  such 
Conu^tHu^  often  ma^  he  slantwl  tt>  serve  institutional  ratiier  than  client  need>. 
5<evoj»d.  fi>f  luaii^  who  niu^t  ueed  career  and  academic  couuzseling,  the  iducatmnal 
Inst itulioh  Is  an  awesome  and  forbidding  place.    *      ,  ' 

l>i*a  ag^iiji.  llcxiMllty  should  be  the  watch uurd.^Xot  all  Institutional  eomiseling 
U  pM  a,  .-^idf  ser%  ih};  oi  ijiac  e^sU»Us  but  the  s^stcia  slnjnKl  be  flexible  e^iough  to 
adaiJt  to  hnntau  nmls  as  they  are — not  Just  as  educators  perceive  them., 

A  >y stein  that  i^t^lexihle  and  that  pi*ovides  services  based  on  the  need.*;  of  its 
iU*|iIa  lUiiM  alMo  huoiiM;rate  some  understanding  of  ov^'rall  national  manpower 
ut'f<ls  ip  pit.int  disti^rtit^us  In  the  labtir  market  and  dinienltles  for  lts<:llents.  We 
Irt-lit  ve  a  .-triiiig  plniming  i.  anponent  should  ho  an  integral  pa  it  of  any  new  leglsla- 
iU#u.  Tl.o«t  tiesignattil  to  do  the  planning  will  assi'f?s  client  needs  and  facilitate 
tiu  dctti^piijtnt  of  programs  that  will  uicet  those  ide^itlfic»il  needs.  Of  necessity 
vmU  bii  phivt'd  ou  luordlnatlng  the  e (torts  of  a  range  of  institutionb  able  to 
provide  the  aTvice^. 

Wf  btUevf  that  tiitse  ba>lc  prlniiples  have  siietlffc  hnpllcatlons  for  the  de- 
\eh>pnicnt  of  ]»e%\  federal  ItjglshUion.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  there  is  to  be  efTec- 
thc  phuiiiiiti; aiiil  iiapleou iitatlon,  a  single  sjlatc  agency  should  beheld  responsible 
md  ac<MuniaMf  tuall  coaierned.  Because  states  vary  greatl>  la  their  systems  of 
gottrnan^t.  ^\c-  vvouUl  .NUggc>t  tliat  the  legslathai  be  flexible  enough  to  permit 
statt^  tu  iiaiAC  imliUdtud  Ueterud nations  with  regatil  to  the  niechanism  best  fur 
them. 

What  In  aiti^^al  Mr.  Chairnmu,  Is  that  such  an  oxecuth  e  agency  should  sys- 
tem^itlcall.v  .i\ail  il^eU  of  advice  from  all  Interested  parties^  ini hiding  citizen 
repnsehti»U\es.  An  Impurtant  measure  of  the  performance  of  such  an  agency 
.slKaihl  be  uiitther  u)l  itot  It^  planulng^^and  I'Xecntlon  of  uciupatlonal  education 
pror^rauis  vfli'i  tivt|.\  im orporaic-  the  iiiput  of  iuttrested  agei«vies  auil  Individuals. 

Wc  alM;  iKheve  that  tlie  Congress  should  ilraft  legislation  that  contnlns  pro- 
Usioiis  liMaii;  Kpeiiflc  (.rlterla  that  uiitst  be  met  by  any  state  plnu  for  occupa- 
th»ual  ^HlUi.4Uon.  Uur  »^uggisfion  to  this  committee.  Mr.  Chalrnian,  Is  that  you, 
wilie  a  toHvh  set  of  i  i  Iteifia  that  3  ou.  want  to  see  Implemented  In  state  plans.  Hpell 
out  priwritie.s  fur  servhi.N  ami  .specify  the  iiced  for  speilal  programs  for  various 
popuhuloij'grouiis.-Wiitc  a  hav  liaxt  the  appropriate  federal  agencies  lan  na)nltor 
5uci-fi>-^rully  vvithiint  vitiating  state  effectlvenxp  In  planning  fi*r  locnl  needs. 

Mr.  Chainuaii.  a«  ieah/e  tliat  you^tnay  appnmch  this  last  suggestion  w  1th  souic 
trepidalion.  Federal  experience  with  block  grants  to  states  has  not  been  unl- 
I'utiul.y  puNiUie.  Tm>  ofteii,  states  pnss  out  federal  money  to  local  agencies  with 
lilth'  regard  for  the  ii(»pes  of  thos.e  of  you  tryhig  to  make  public  pollc)  responsive 
'    to  tho  needs  of  a  wide  range  of  our  citizen ry. 

The  alternative,  however,  Is  to  retain  nuich  of  the  actual  decl.Nlon  making  at  the 
federal  ie\  el.  In  effect,  this-would  iiiean  authority  for  poh»> -making  vviaild  reside 
in  the  rabfdt  v^arrens  of  Washington— pi-rhaps  the  most  remote  nnd  least  ac- 
count ahlo  link  in  our  national  chain  of  governance. 

TTe  think  that  the  members  of  this  comndttee  can  saftly  predict  what  woidd 
Jiappen  If  the  cumcpt  of  Mate  responsibility  l^  oveiloukcil  in  the  drafting  of  this 
"U'glfNiatlon.  Inslta<l  of  state  Initiative,  the  leglhlatliai  \v(»uld  elicit  the  kind  of 
behaviour  from  state  ofllclals  that  has  always  uiade  uiembers  of  Omgress  leer> 
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of  turning„over  ijigiiilh.aiit  'ru8iK)ii.*>llillltiui»  to  the  Miiteb.  lu  biiif,  .Mi,  Luaiii*.an, 
yuii  have  to  give  as  iebpon»ibilit>  if  >uu  uunt  u.s  to  act  rebponbililj .  , 

^rr.  Clinii:iii;i>,  and  luumberij  uf  tlii^  coiiiiiiittee»  s\u  waul  >uu  to  ktit  w  thai  wa 
are  ready  to  be  iiulil  uccuuntable  for  the  ilcs  flopiuciit  o£  coiiii*ri.'atii.^i>c  ^tate 
Iilaniniig.  Wt*  ha^e  tht  tecliuical  e.\i)urUi>c,  tlic  knovvluilge  local  fietiU,  aiul  tlie 
desire  to  ai$Mintc,iiimiai>  reainiiLbibilitj  fur  eu^tiriui;  thai  octuimtiy.Aai  ckliK.4tis>n 
services  are  delivered  lo  every  citizen  who  iieetls  theui. 

Mureover,  if  you  assign  a  single  state  agency  with  lirlmary  rc^iiuiiAihlUt^  for 
planning  the  eii/enditure  of  federal  funUa  for  occupational  cducaiioi.,  then  we 
suggest  that  you  eliminate  ur  at  least  substantially  reduce  but;aaulc  funding 
provisiuns.  We  suggc*:»t  In^Jtead  that  you  make  planning  programs  fur  the  haiiJi 
caiiixjd,  the  disadvantaged,  and  otherti  ^uu  identify,  specific  critena  for  the 
acceptability  of  a  state  ~plan. 

As  you  know,  there  are  distinct  advantages  to  set  asides.  They  ensure  that 
status  de\ote  a  cerUuii  percentage  of  federal  funds  for  pfogranii^ser\  ui^;  diUVrtnt 
groups  who  had  often  been  short-ehanged  in  the  past. 

HoweNer,  setasidu  provisions  do  not  ade<iuately  take  hito  accuuiit  var»alijns 
in  i^tiite  and  locally  Identified  needs  or  state  initiated  ellyrts  tu  meet  these  needs. 
For  example.  New  Jersey  has  a  strong  program  of  state  ai(i  tu  Ijcal  schoul 
districts  for  handicapped  children  ,that  has  enabled  us  to  iden^if^  and  ^crve 
more  than  85%  of  the  handicapped  children  iii  our  state.  \Cc  ma.v  be  able  to 
better  apply  funds  for  occupational  education  previously  earniarke<i  fur  tlie 
handicapped  to  the  i)resslng  needs  of  other  groups  who  do  not  fare  as  well 
under  present  state-funded  programs  in  Nerw  Jersey,  wherea^  m  other  staic'j>  for 
different  reasons,  quite  different  allocations  would  be  appropriate.  We  think 
that  this  area  needs  more  thought,  and  that  ficxiblUty  shotdd  be  an  impurtan. 
consideration  in  the  development  of  new  legislation. 

We  have  pointed  to  some  principles- that  we  feel  new  legislation  should  em- 
body. And  we  have  suggested  the  shape  new  legislation  should  take  if  we  are 
to  do  the  job. 

Developing  a  common  position  on  such  a  crucial  issue  has  been  a  r.cwardnig 
experience  for  both  of  us.  We  feel  that  it  may  suggest  to  you  what  cooperation 
can  be  tapped  at  the  state  level  if  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee,  entrust  us 'with  this  new  challenge. 

We  believe  that  much  good  can  be  done,  and  we  stand  ready  to  aid  this 
eoniinitteein  any  v\ii>  appropriate  to  e3;pedlte  the  development  of  tl.L  legii^latioii. 

Ap^E^•DICES  to  the  Statement  of  De,  Fbed  G.  Burke,  Coiimissioneu  op 
Education,  State  of  New-  Jersey 

A.  Overview  of  New  Jersey  Progress  in  Vocational  Education. 

I.  Xew  Jersey's  Thrust  in  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

II.  'Xlic  Effect  of  FcHleral  Vocational  Technical  Education  Legislation  lu  New 
Jersey* 

B.  Cost  and  Benefits  of  New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Education.  (Taken 

from  Feedback  of  Occupational  Iteseareh  and  Development,  Vol.  0,  No.  2-3, 
Spring-Summer  11>74.) 

C.  Career  XKJvelopment  Through  New  Jersey  Vocational-Technical  Education 

Programs  and  Services.  (Department  of  Education,  January,  1074.) 
1).  New  Dimensions  of  Career  Education.  (Bureau  of  Occupational  Research 
Development,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  EducaUuu, 
July,  1074.) 

1.  NEW  jersey's  thrust  IN*  VOOAnONAL-TECn>ICAI.  EDUCATION 

New  Jersey's  vocational-technical  education  Is  an  Integral  part  of  a  wide  and 
varied  State  system  of  education  which  could  be  characterized  as  (1)  beingr 
reformed  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  demands  of  our  citizens.  (2)  Including 
an  effort  emphasizing  career  development  of  all  persons  at  all  ages  and  sta^res; 
and  (3)  Including  a  \oeatlonal-technlcal  education  program  with  major  eff»»rt 
at  the  secondary  level.  Let  me  give  you  some  further  details  as  to  New  Jersej's 
approach  as  a  basis  for  this  testimony* 

Continnom  Reform  in,        Jercet/  Bducd'tioti 

New  challenges  face  New  Jersey  vocational  technical  education  today  and 
will  continue  in  the  coming  decade.  Not  onlj  will  it  be  necessary  to  meet  neeUii 


fur  the  kfiuU  of  edaiatioii  which  Are  alrciuly  ub\iou*  toil.t.\.  but  it  will  al.-.**  be 
i4fCi,v*ar^  to  partitipatu  iii  a  iiatiaii-wide  refonn  in  uUiicatKin,  re-thinking  aiiU 
rt  *aj.tin^  iia  purpor^e*  anU  iiioded  to  better  meet  the  isocietal  and  teclii)toloe.Ual 
eh:ini;eH  whieh  will  occur. 

Nfvv  Jtrse^v  U  in  the  i^ruteh-s  uf  mnkini*  such  reform,  ns  evidenced  b.v  the 
fi^lbuift^  cuiumeiitN  aent  by  tl^e  Statu  Departaient  u£  Education  to  the  Xow 
Jii"  i.\  Lie.i>latuiv  in  No\tnibir  uf  lOTl  to  introduce  iiutdud  legi>lation  for 
Hiakiii^  the  .Statv'iN  edticational  .4y.*)tein  i*ebponM\e^ to  titu  iState  Constitution's 
mandate  for  a  'thorou^^h  and  eflicient  education": 

iit\ta  titf  option*,  ciuUciiU  are  electing  vocational  preparation  in  ever  increa.v 
in&;  auiiibtr.-s.  In  ni.j.>t  dttuaiioii^  vocational  conr^e^  are  o\er-i>nbscribed.  For 
lhoUNUid.«>  of  studoni:},  \ocational  preparation  has  become  a  thorough  and  tlfl- 
civhi  luechanisnt  for  attaining  ^onls— uithont  closing;  the  doors  to  college 
atttiul.iiice.  Vocational  programs  that  have  been  sali;5i\>ing  and  rewardinjc  to 
.<ionu'  miiht  be  made  available  to  all  students. 

To  ilun>  Mudent.N  acc«;.N.s  to  enrollment  in  vocational  preparation  is  discrinii-- 
na.-<ry  and  iieriH;tuate>  uncM|ual  oppyrtunlty  and  denial  of  career  goal  attain- 
•nietar  Gorrfi4tb>  r^^'^tricted  ^ccesi>  to  vocational  preparation  affect*^  dhtntly 
tljoa^aiid5>  of  jstudenia  tn  the  <;encrar  turriculnm  ojT  the  secondary  .schoob.  Wiiilc*^ 
the  ^>Ksttiu  gradnatf.s  thuac  students,  they  are  neither  prepared  for  college 
entrance  nor  for  omployniont. 

thi»>e  .^tudunus  in  the  general'  cnrriculuin,  the  system  is  neither  *thoroupdr 
liui  I'lhcient.*  It  ii*  tht.s  ,;roap  primarily  that  must  be  the  target  of  our  attention 
ill  the  immediate  fuCUre.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  at  least  60%  of  the 
current  9  to  J2.  secondarj  .school  i*opulation  is  Interested  in  and  could  benefit 
fr*mi  \ueaiional  preparatitm,  assuring  thatg^oup  of  a  salable  skill  upon  gradua- 
uon  friun  la^h  bch*«4.  and  not  i»recluding  eollcge  attendance.  This  means  that 
the  number  **f  sthdiia.*)  in  vocational  programs  in  the  secondatj  schov*}:  must 
be  d.iulded  by  lOiio  tliat  approximately  00%  of  the  students  enrolled  are  i.. 
some  program  of  vocational  preparation."  *  ^ 

It  N<;v\  Jer.'-e.v  ia  to  i»io\ide  rapidly  expanding  and  creative  vocational  tech- 
nual  education  rei»inuiM\  e  to  its  broadened  role  in  the  context  of  a  rapidly  change 
in?  .so<:ieKv.  it  must  expand  its  efforts  to  foster*snch  educat ion. 

Major  aition  arc-aa  for  the  continued  reform  of  New  .Ter.sey  education,  in 
addifion  to  Uu*  current  consideratic*u  of  State  Constitutional  m.mdates,  are.  the 
eiiniinatioii  of  .^eA  .Nterei»t.vi*jLng.  \otational  £rainiug  for  the  returning  veteran; 
thi*  full  UM-  of  tJic  private  Veiiur  in  pn>\Unng  ciist'CoUacious  eduiation  where 
ai^proprmte.  tiie  full  inii)len*eniation  of  cflcctive  bilingual  education  programs, 
'aiubappropriale  fhin<ii>\cment.^  ia  programs  for  the  di&ad\  anthged  and  the  handi 
rapped.  Thi.N  gnnMUir  res'pousivcntrNS  by  Uie  Sjate  system  of  education  Is  part 
of  a  gr<A\ing  national  1iuo\ i*nient  to  brin^:  together  p.eviou^jly  splintendoelTorts 
into  a  unified  and  enriched  e<lwcational  reform  luoveiuent 

Carper  Dcvclopjnent  for  AH  > 

tme  lif  the  creative  offort.s'of  the  Kew  Jer.sey  State  Department  of  rducatiim 
iiAt^  iivvn  li*  the  ^oiupreheusi.e  Kindergarteu-to-adult  career  developnu'id  pro* 
^ram>,  .^e^Uieat.s  of  v^buh  begaa  in  lOU.'^i.  From  thi.s  modest  beginning  and  tlu' 
pt»iii\t»  ri'c^ult.N  whiih  S(nai  jbeinnic  evident,  the  Governor  and  liCgislaturo  in 
JtlTo  ^pnnided  suppleuientjil  State  funding  to  expand  the  c*«uejjt.  The  initial 
fiuuliiig  f**r  I  xperimwuatioa  in  three  cities  ha.s  now  growii  to  providing  support 
foi  >ueli  couiprebeii.^ive  career  iirograiu^s  in  21)  of  New  .Icr-sey's  urban  .scho»il 
districts. 

Iitihnhil  in  these  raiiidl.v  spre.iding coniprilu'n;>i\ c  programs  are.  New  .Terser > 
awards  inmng  ilenientat.v  prograai— Xechaolog>  for  Children  .  the  Middle  .Seliool 
Piti^iani  Introduction  to,V*aaliiins ,  Snniiuer  Omitled  "Work  Stuily  .  Inteasificd 
VoiaHonal  and  Career  Guidamo.  .Tob  Placement^  Programs;  MidH  Media 
Ri.vairie  i;ent»*r.H.  and  Ctiniimtcriy.ed  Student  Info-mation  Sy.stems.  All  of  the 
cuuiponents  ac^lesigiad  to  pri>vaie  iiull\ iduulized  opportunities  for  nil  students 
to  develop  to  tlieir  fullest  potential. 

<  n  her  i  out i  ibut Ions  made  Ity  New  .Ter.^^ey  in  thL^  highly  important  arprt  iui  lade . 

Thi*  Virs^t  junior  high  cari»  r  exploration  program  ip  the  nation  v\ith  hands  on 
<«nij>ba.sis,  trtlk<  wiih  ^\orkers  at  tlM'ir  jol>s,  enroute  hii'^  semlnar.s,  aijd  short 
p  exploration  cycles  developed  with  business  and  inclu.stry  (lOC-l)  : 

The  first  st".  o-widc  elenieiitar,\  prograia  to  combine  career  developmeut  with 
academic  St uc  es  dOlU))  ;  i 
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The  flrbt  career  e.\iiWratioii  prugraia  fur  tliu  eiluuible  inciitally  retarded 
ilim) ; 

XliO  iirst  iwbition  of  Director  uf  Career  Dt^eluimieiU  in  any  .i>t«te  Deiiartmeut 
o£  Kducntioii  (lOGS) ; 

The  first  tiuly  nuuuaualized  leariiiug  itatiunb  fur  i.hiiarurrj,  career  dtvelup- 
inont  proj;rams  (IJHJl))  : 

aiie  first  Ciiinprelieubivu  K-12  Career  Develuprtu'Ut  lirujcet  flOiO)  ; 

The  fir>t  fetleraKstate  Wcal  juiiit  funding  uf  .i  pivjeet  fuC  ehildren'jj  career 
exploration  (1970) ;  • 

>e\\  Jer&ey'b  Oenq/atiunal  I^eauurce  Center, ^'f^^iding  LUUiiireLeiibUe  iftfurma" 
tjon  beryices  in  the  lieUl  of  career  development  ( l571)  ; 

XeeUnuli^gy  fur  Children^  Xeaclier  Center,  pru^iding  trciining  fur  loud  leaders 
roijpuu.'iible  fur^iutruducing  elementary  eareer  dcveluimiLiil  prucjiami  tu  1wl<iI 
teachCi-ij  k1071); 

'a  Cunsmuer  iklueatiun  Center  pru\iding  asbibtauve  in  inte^ratincj  tunbunier 
eoncerns  throughout  the  curriculum  (1971) ; 

A  regional  Computer  As^jisted  Career  Inforuiatiuu  S^bteui,  encuurajjing 
increa^ii  itii dent  inte re bt  in  career  pianning  and  greater  realism  fur  their  career 
/lecibioas  (1972) ; 

T'he  tirst-btate  to  publish  a  juurnal  cuvering  tLeir  \-areer  dc^Llupinent  program b 
( Career  Edit ca t  ion  Pror/rcs^  ;  1972 )  ; 

Xt'W  Jersey  Currix-uluui  3Ianai;eiiient  Center,  resj^unbible  fur  the  Northeast 
States  Network  for  Ciirrieuluni  Dissemination  (1973)  ;  and 

Oenter  fur  ticLUp.itiunal  Educatiua  Kxpeiiiiientatiuii  and  Demoftstration,  firu- 
^idin,;  2se\\ark  students  a  diversity  vl  uc».upatiunal ediKatiunal  uppuituuitieo 
(1971).  ^-v  . 

Jjiiiphasis  oil  iSi^condat  1/  St;hoots  for  Major  Effurt  in  ^  ocational'Technical 

Bdueation  ^  ,  > 

The  niiijur  effurt  uf  New  Jersey's  \ocatiunaI  educatiun  delivery  system  has 
trnditiunally  and  neet-fesanly  Jbeen  fetrungcst  at  die  aetundaiy  bchool  level.  In 
.Npite  uf  this  effurt  the  unrelenting  lirej&sure  on  New  Jer&e>'s  sybtem  of  educa- 
tion fur"mee|in^  the  netdji  uf  secondary  students  fui  aequhuig  niatlvetable  skills 
IS  still  unmet.  X'earb  a&  many  fttudeats  are  being  turned  away  due  to  the  lack 
uf  adequate  facilities  are  ben  Jig  accepted.  It  has  beon  said,  with  some  degree 
uf  trutli,  that  seme  uf  uur  \ucatiuiial  seliouls  are  mure  difficult  tu  get  into  than 
Harvard.  Xhi.s  tannot  be  permitted  to  continue  in  a  State  which  is  so  densely 
pupulated.  lii^hl^  urbanizcnl,  tei'linulugically  uriented  and  intlui>trially  diversified- 

AVhat  II  peiftunal,  suci.il  and  econuuiie  tragedy  it  ia  fllit  n  nmny  of  our  citizens 
are  nnempluyed  and  jet^itany  important  and  goud  paying  jubs  urJilled  beeauae 
no  one  appropriately  trained  is  available; 

F:ict«tr8  cunuibuting  i^u  the  urgency  for  vastly  expanded  \  ucational  technical 
education  at  the  secondary  level  in*this  State  include  :  , 

.V  new  uiid  gruwiiii;  leceptivity  to  emplujmeat-oriente^  education  among 
students  and  families  thruughout  the  State;* 

A  new  and  gruwing  avsareness  by  educators  that  the  schools  Lave  a  responsi- 
biho  to  pru\ide  lung-rani;e  career  development  and,  fur  every  person  formally 
Hum  uur    huuU/l.al  uptiunsfor  cinploynient and/ or  further  education. 

*K*e  euntiumng  teehnulwgical  change  in  Xcw  Jersey's  occupations,  requiring 
«    continued  updating  or  retraining  for  adults;  and 

A  kfiiwiag  difeuihantuient  with  a  generalized  secondary  curriculum  which 
preimTi-s  ^ludiiits  neither  for  further  education  nor  for  employment. 

'Ih-'  >»i  w  Jersey  structure  for  pro\iding  secorida;ry  vocational  technical  educa- 
tion is  as  follows :  ^  *^  . 

'I ill-  <.uniprchen^»i\e  bi?h  .schools  which  provide  79.4%  of  all  secondary  voca 
tionabteehnical  education  enrollments; 

XlHvcuunt>  \ucatiuiial-technical  scliools  which  provide  20.C%  of  all  secondary 
vocational  •technical  educfttion  enrollments. 

Tu  .sappurt  this  structure,  Xew  Jersey  has  developed  ancillary  Services  and 
orKanizatiohs-  as  follows:  \ 

Cuunt.v  Cuunlinating  Councils  in  each  of  the  State's  21  counties;  widelyYepre- 
.sentalive  niembtrs  from  all  segments  of  the  iK)pulation  provide  comtAwlde 
coordination  ami  planning;  V 

1!)  County  Career  KdUcatlon  Coordinators  serve  all  of  the  21  counties  as  liaison 
j)ersons  between  the  State  and  local  school  districts ; 

« 
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The  istate  Department  of  Etlutation  pruMdeb  specialised  stall  persuns  for  con- 
^uUatiUft  with  linral  eiliKational  agunties,  citizen  ^oups,  business,  Industry,  labor 
or  ai\yune  else  whu  may  wUh  tlieir  services,  a  num'uer  uf  these  staff  r>ersfn.«s  aru 
acctiitralizcd  in  functiuu  ur  location  thruughuut  the  State  to  as^sume  a  readily 
accessible  service: 

The  New  Jerht-i  State  An\itoury  Council  for  Yocational-Tt'Chniual  Edacatisjn 
luaUiuts  evalnatiuub  and  recunjmends  iniprovenients  at  every  level 

ir.  THE  EFFECT  OF  FEDEEAL  VOCATION AL-TECHXICAL  EDVCATIO.N  LEGISIATION 

IN"  NEW  JERSEY 

.4  Partnership  tcith  a  Payoff  "  ^ 

It  U  impossible  to  .sketch  the  progress  of  New  Jersey  vocationca  tcchnlLal  in  ^ 
evi*n  the  briefest  way  without  reference  to  the  effect  of  Federal  support 

Although  five  cit>  schuul  sj. stems— Atlantic  City.  Bajonne,  Jersey  City,  Newark 
and  Passaic — had  established  progranjs  uf  vocational  education  prior  to  1013,  it 
was  not  nntil  April  9,  1913,  after  thirt\-fonr  years  of  study,  iuvestigution  and 
debute  at  State  and  local  l&yels,  that  the  New  Jersey  Stat^  Xegtslature  passetl 
Chapter  2JM  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1913  which  provided  a  state  sUtutory  basis 
for  establishing  \ocational  education  in  eiistin^;  school  districts,  or  on  a  cuunt^- 
wide  level  under  a  county  board  for  vocational-technical  education. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  strongly  .<?upported  such  legisla 
tion  but  was  inaugnrated  as  President  of  the  nation  before  he  had  an  opportunit> 
to  sign  it  However,  be  did  have  the  honor  of  later  signing  the  Smith  Hughes  Act 
in  1017  in  Washington. 

However,  contrary  to  a  common  notion,  Federal  aid  for  vocational  c<lucation 
did  not  have4ts  inception  in  the  J.91T  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Following  is  a  recital 
ol  the  most  significant  Federal  vocational  education  acts  before  that  legislation: 

1802 :  The  First  Morrill  Aet  [12  Stat  503  (1SC2)  ]. 

1887:  The  Hatch  Aet  [24  Stat  440  (1887)], 

1800:  The  Second  Morrill  Act  [26  Stat  417  (1800)]. 

1906 :  The  Adams  Act  tP.L.  50-47]. 

1007 :  The  Nelson  Amendment  [P.If.  50-242], 

3,011 :  The  State  Nautical  Schools  Act  [P.L.  61-505]. 

1014 :  The  Agricultural  Extension  Act  [PX.  63-05], 

By  1017  both  the  Congre^  and  the  nation  were  ready  for  a  major  .step  forward. 
The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  the  most  significant  and 
comprehensive  legislation  ever  approved  by  Congress  for. the  support  and  promo- 
tion of  vocational  education.  Co-sponsors  of  the  Smith  llughes  Attwere  Senator 
Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  and  Congressman  TDudley  M,  Hughes,  also  of  Georgia. 
This  Aet  achieved  three  major  objectives : 

1.  It  encouraged  all  of  the  States  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  this  vital 
type  of  education  on  a  broadcr.^pcrmanent  basis ; 

2.  It  offered  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  States  and  tlirough  the  States 
to  their  local  communities  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  this  more  expensive  type 
of  education ;  anil 

3.  It  provided  legislative  safeguards  to  protect  Federal  appropriations  by 
^Totting  minimum  operational  standards  and  by  specifying  the  purpose.^  for 
which  vocational  education  funds  could  be  expended  If  a  State  wished  to  qualify 
for  Federal  matching  funds  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

Historically,  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  S'mtth -Hughes  Act 
was  the  permanency  of  its  funding.  AH  Its  appropriations  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  amounting  to  $7.2  million  annually,  were  automatic  each  year, 
requiring  no  farther  action  by  Congress. 

The  Smith«Hughe.<?  Act  may  rightfully  be  regarded  as  the  "grandfather*' 
of  current  Federal  legislation  i;i  vocational  education,  It  remalnctl  .substantially 
tmchanged  for  more  than  four  decades,  except  for  increased  appropriations  and 
the  addition  of  new  areas  of  occupational  training.  In  retro.spocf,  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  can  be  Tievved  as  the  culmination  of  an  evolutionary  proce?s  that 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  cooperation  between  governments  on  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels  in  the  furtherance  of  vocational  (Education  throughout 
America,  v 

On  the  national  level,  during  the  decade  from  1050-1  OflO.  numerous  attempts, 
were  made  by  various  individuals,  committees,  and  commissions  to  reduce  or 
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eliminate  Federal  apprui,riationo  for  vocational; education  and  se^ 
.  m-Ok'rams  which  they  thought  should  not  be  recipients  of  direct  federal  grunts. 
The  x^nendsT^^^^^^^  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Congress, 

prevailed  intense  opposition  to  the  extent  that  "^t  only  were  a^^^^^^^ 

iiriations  c?nlihueU,  but  they  were  Mibstautlally  increased  and  vocational  cdu- 
citiou  programs  \vere  greatly  exptuided. 

Kvenis  hiive  taught  ediicacois  at  leabt  tlie-se  three  lessons :  t .    .  *.  ^ 

1  Gr^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^ocational  education  requires  a  funding  partnership  betm^en 

Vhe  bet?  w^^^^^^^  of  Federal  state  or  local  support  is  to  help  main- 

taui  the  highest  possible  quality  of  vocational  education  programs;  and 

3  It  is  important  to  keep  everyone  appropriately  informed,  concerning  the 
accoiiiplishuients  ?nd  needs  of  vocational  education  programs  Personnel 

15y  the  early  sixties  it  had  become  clear  that  there  was  one  distinct  harrier 
to  real  progress  in  vocational  education  throughout  the  btate  and  ^he  nation, 
the  widespread  dearth  of  fir^t-rate  facilities  and  etiuipment  to  accommodate 

^Sic^^fE  then  in  effect,  no  funds  could  be  used  for  facilities 

construction  and  only  ten  percent  of  George-Barden  fnuds  could  be  used  for 
hi>truclional  e<iuipment;  Smith-Hughes  allowed  no  funds  for  equipment.  . 

The  turning  point  in  New  Jersey  vocatlonal-teehnical  education  tame  in 
lim  with  the  implementation  ot  the  VocaUonal  Education  Act  of  l^^- ^^^^^ 
monies  for  facilities,  research,  and  improved  programs  combined  with  local 
efforts  to  the  benefit  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  students. 

Growth  under  the  new  Act  and  the  subsequent  IOCS  Amendments  was  rapid. 
In  196'>  New  Jersey  ranked  50tli  among  the  states  in  provision  for  and  enroll- 
ment or^tudents  in. Vocational  Education.  During  the  last  ten  years,  New 
Jersey  outranked  all  states  in  the  percentage  of  growth  f  enrollment  in  Vo- 
rational  Education,  according  to  Arthur  Lee  in  Ixis  Project  Baseline  TQport 

Dnrin-  the  1905-1974  period,  major  progress,  was  made  in  providing  voca- 
^ionaMechnieal  education  facilities  or  gaining  commitments  for  such  construc- 
tion During  that  period  $180,000,347  from  all  sources  was  committed  to  pro- 
vide 4.b57,531  snimre  feet  of  needed  area  vocational-technical  facility  spac^  in 
over  35  area  vocaftonal-technical  school  districts,  dramatically  increasing  the 
student  capacity  in  all  the  counties.  .  ,  , 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  139,000  students  are  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education,  grades  9  to  12.  This  represents  31%  of  the  current  enrollment 

^^Poru^t'^^^  once  again  to  some  specific  statements  in  my  recent  com- 

ninnication  to  the  Ifew  Jersey  Legislature  in  which  I  emphasized  the  important 
role  of  vocationaKechnlcal  education  in  providing  a  Constitutionally-mandated 
^"thorough  and  efficient"  education  for  New  Jersey  citizens : 

Given  the  options,  students  are  electhig  vocational  preparation  in  ever  in- 

"koT4ou^^^^^^  of  students,  vocational  preparation  has  become  a  thorough 
and, efficient  mechanism  for  attaining  goals-without  closing  the  door  to  college 

^"ro  d^eny%tndente  access  to  enrolhnent  in  vocational  preparation  is  discrimina- 
torv  and  Wetuates  unequal  opportunity  and  denial  of  career  goal  attainment. 

iV  is  .  .  .  proposed  that  at  least  60%  of  the  current  9  to  12  secondary  school 
population  is  interested  in  and  could  benefit  from  vocational  preparation  as- 
suring that  group  of  a  salable  skill  upon  graduation  from  high  school,  and  not 
^  nrecludinff  coll ece  attendance.  ,        ,  _ 

•  ♦  *  the  number  of  students  hi  vocational  programs  in  the  secondary  schools 
nuist  be  doubled  by  1980  so  that  approximately  G0%  of  the  students  enrolled  are 
in  some  program  of  vocational  preparation. 
Results  fr^n  Dollars 

Now  Jersev's  accelemt lug  crow th  in  its  secondary  vocational  education  pro- 
gram, requires  a  continued  and  increased  Federal  support  through  improved 

^  'inX^S^^^  «reat  expansion,  Uiis  State  has  a  record  of 'getting  solid 

results  from  Federal  dollars.  Permit  me  a  few  comments  about  costs  and  bcnoflts. 

l^^e  major  dimensions  of  the  cost  data  on  Ne^x  Jersey  vocational^tcplmlcal 
education  a?e  available  in  Project  Baseline:  (1)  The  relative  levels  of  funding 
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from  local' State  juhI  Federal.sonrccs;  (2)  per  stmlent  costs;  and  (3)  reliUive 
e\peiidit\ires  for  persons*  with  SDoolal  needs.  Revealeil  is  a  nias.sive  decade-Ions 
k'rowth'in  fundnig  for  vocational  edncation  from  all  suurcos.  a  shrinking  Federal 
dollar,  a  comp.iratively  modest  per  student  cu.st,  a  nutahle  investment  in  the 
vocational  traunnf:  of  those  with  special  needs,  and  an  ^increasingly  greater- 
demand  for  local.  State  and  Federal  dollar.^         *  b  i^ui 

In  assessing  tlie  resnlts  of  vocational-teclmi^-al  education  in  the'uaitcd'Sfate^ 
three  indicators  are  usually , explored :  (J)  To  what  extent  did  emplovment 
fl  *Z        'T/l!'S>"""7  *  J^jcational  edticatiun  approprmteiy  available 

to  the  piiblle?  (3)  To  what  extent  did  vocational  education  serve  groups  often 
neglected  in  our  society?  In  nearly  every  instat  e.  N^fW  Jer.^eVs  record  is  cloarlv 
outstanding,  compares  well  with  neighboring  statfes,  or  i^  better  than  the  natnma'l 
averages  made  available  in  Pfvjcct  Jlc^elinc 

/  For  example,  in  1972.  Xew  Jersey's  record  of  placement  of  the  45  121  coni- 
pletmg  vocational  programs  at  all  levels  ^\'as  clearly  outstanding.  Amonir  *:ec. 
ondary  .students.  Xew  .Tersey  led  the  nation  in  the  percentage  of  students 
sWlls^^'      "  ^^^^^'^^^^      ^''^  ^^^^^  completion  and  early  leaves  with  marketable 

NEW  JERSEY  STUDENTS  EMPLOYED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  COMPCETIONS  AND  EARLY  LEAVERS  WITH  MARKET- 
ABLE  SKILLS.  AS  COMPARED  WITH  NATIONAL  AVERAGES 

c      IFiscal  ytar  1972  dilal 


Pefcenl-^  Nsw  Jersey's 

Level  7f — ;  7  '"  fin^t  among 

 ^  rfew  Jersey  Uniled  Stales         the  Slates 

'^ii^r'''"'-  V.:::::-::::::::::::::::::::::;:::         •    IIM   ^  i 

^^^^^  -  -   51.43  56.53  25 

Source:  Pfojecl  BaseJIr.e.  vol.  II. 

Mr,I)rxGAV.Tfhiiik,.Srr.  Chainuaiuwe  are  not  hero— this  morninir^ 

least— to  talk  to  yon  about  specific  amenilnientr^  to  the  cxistinir  hiw. 
Ue  arc  here  to  talk  witli  you  about  a  conception  of  tlie  occupational 
oduraf  ion  business  as  wo  see  it  imd  a\  liat  the  implications  of  that  vision 
of  t]ic  oceupatiGiial  ckliication  problems  arc  for  adininibtrativc 
arrajigcnients.        V  •      ,  * 

Specifically  wo  believe  that  the  problem  of  occupational  and  voca- 
tional education  f^piuis,  as  is  obvious  to  all,  younir  and  old,  that  a 
major  part  of  it.  currently  and  in  the  foroscoable  future,  is  \vhat  we 
Avould  call  younjr  adults,  men  and  \\omen  any u here  from  around  18, 
or  even  younger,  tlirough  the  early  lOSO's. 

We  believe  also  tliat  tlie  administrative  and  plubical  arran<^ementH, 
both  at  the  Federal  and  tlie  State  level,  .should  be  flexible  enouo-h  to 
meet  a  wide  variety  of  needs;  that  the  education  (jught  to  occur  in 
dilFerent  kinds  of  places,  not  necessarilv  in  .schools  or  college^— physi- 
n\\  arrangements;  that  the  education' should  ocrur  in  a  variety  of 
modes,  not  necessarily  in  terms  of  courses  of  a  semester  or  other 
length;  that  the  education  and/or  training  might  very  well  0(xu\r 
outside  or  in  cooperation  with  nonprofessional  educatoi-s  suuh  as.on- 
Uie-iob  situations;  and  that  it  is  very  important  and  the  keynote,  I 
flunk,  of  our  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  \\hatever  arrangements 
are  made  at  the  Federal  level  be  sufticiently  flexible  so  as  to  permit 
States  that  have  a  will  and  a  capacity  to  do  so  to  nse  that  Federal 
money  in  support  of  a  sensibly  developed  State  plan  for  the  totality  of 
educational  problems  within  the  State. 
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>yo  arc  not  iieccbsarily  critici/>ing,  at  least  we  do  not  want  to 
eiupha&izc  criticifciu  of  anj thing  in  the  past,  although,  as  in  any 
l)rogram,.'it  is  clear  in. any  hunmn  activity  that  niisfakes  have  been 
maUe^iS  the  past,  We  are'not  eoncenied  about  the  past.  We  wa;it  to  ^ 
look  to  thofuUne.  •  u  • 

If  thci'o  is  aiiv  characteiifetic-  it.sceiu&  tu  me.  whether  we  are  talking 
about  fnuding  strategy  ar  admluibtrativc  strui^tmes,  it  is  that  they 
on*rht  to  be  flexible. 

The  second  point  that. I  think  is  enipha^iml  m  our  testunouy  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  b.iole  in  monitoring  ocynpational  and 
vocational  education  ouiiht  to  be  precisely  that-  monitoring.  }Ve  n<^r 
a  catch  phrubo  in  onr  testimony  tliat  we  don't  think  that  polmy  J»id 
direction  of  pro^jraais  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  "the  rabbit  warrens 
of  Washington"  but  r?ither  that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
\niKl  the  Congress.  I  might  .suggest  rcspev-tlully,  is  to  set  objeclive^.  il 

Yoii  will.  *  -     ^.         1 .    i.       1-  *i 

'  Chairman  Pehklns.  Let  me  ask  you  a-  question  at  this  stao:c  ol  the 
<ranie.  You  arc  tclliiii^  the  committee  that  you  believe  thecal  location 
?ornmla— you  did  not  use  that  terminology— should  be  fle.Kible  to  take 
care  of  various  .situations  existing  thronghont  the  country  if  I  under- 
stand you  correctly  ?  \ 
Mi:.*DuNOAN-.Thatiscdrrect.  ^u... 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  And  furthermore  that  yon  believe  that  there 
should  bo  only  one  State  administrat;ve  body,  or  administrative  hoarcl, 
^  dealing  both  with  technical  schools  and  the  regular  vocational  system 
within  that  State.  "       ^  ^       1. 1.  i  ^ 

Mr.  D0NGA.V.  Before  I  answer.that  question,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
my  colleague  gets  a  crack  at  it,  too.  We  were  discussing  it  a-  httle 
earlier.  Obviously  we  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  jus  well 
as  the  State  ou^rht  to  have  an  administrative  officer^to  whom  it  ran 
look  for  responsibility  for  anything.  ^ 

In  this  case,  to  are  talking  about  Occupational  and  vocational 
education.  In  that  sense,  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  single  Mate 
ao-cncv.  The  problem  is,  whdn  you  use  that  term,  immediately  you 
conjnic  up  in  the  minds  of  many,  including  mine,,  a  particular  ad- 
ministrative structure.  ^  ,     .  J.  i.  n 

To  bo  frank  with  vou,  to  use  my  emphasi^on  the  future  rather 
than  in  the  past,  the  single  administrative  af^ent  at  a  State  level  onaht 
to  be  a  lot  difTcreiit "fellow  than  he  has  been  historically  m  many 
States.  In  other  words,  he  ought  to  be. permitting  ^creative  input  from 
a  vft  victy  of  people,  including  the  consumer.  t 

Chairman  Peukin;?.  Xo^v,  Commissioner  I\iirke.  what  additional 
response  do  you  have'to  those  two  questions  ? 

.    STATEMENT.  OF  DR.  TKED  G.  BURKE,  COMMISSIONER,  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  JERSEY 

T)r.  BuRKK.  :Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  like  to  pick  np.  if  I  could,  on 
Chancellor  Diinirrin  s  remarks.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  concept  of  the  State  agency.  I  serve  as  coiu- 
inissioner  of  education  in  two  States  and  on  the  board  of  the  roiinril 
of  two  States  of  school  officers  and  I  am  familiar  with  a  variety  of 
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arrangenionts  ^vhicli  characterize  the  governance  of  education  in 
dilforentStates* 

I  think  the  one  thing  we  don't  need  is  one  moije  kind  of  governing 
structure  for  the  kind  of  education  called  vocational  We  have  worked 
ver^-  liard  over  the  years  to  take  away  the  ^^bHfe  collar-white  collar'' 
designation  between  vocational  education  and  nonvocational  educa- 
tion. I  think  if  we  separated  vocational  education  off  from  kinder- 
jrarton  throu^2;h  80  years  of  age  into  a  separate  category,  we  would 
bo  i-cstoring  that. 

Now,  ill  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the  flexibility  is  sucji  that  we 
foel  that  we  already  have  an  existing  structure.  We  have  a  board  for 
higher  education;  we  have  one  for  elementary  and  secondary.  \Vc 
have  a  coordinating  council,  which  is  a  legally  constituted  body,  which 
roordinates  the  two  groups.  We  also  have,  of  course,  tlie  1202  commis- 
sion. We  know  we  can  make  this  wotk.  ^ 

In  Rhocle  Island  they  have  a jsingle  agency  for  all  education  

higliov,  elcnientap%  and  seconda;it.  I  think  one  has  to  take  that  into 
considcmtion  there.  "  . 

So  I  think  ono^lias  to  avoid  establishing  new  third  parts  of  the  edu- 
cational governing  structure. 

Chairman  Pe«ki>'S.  That  is  the  point  that  worries  me.  There  is  a 
variety  of  viewpoints  along  that  line.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  you. 
are  jCjoing  to  have  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  coordination  if  we  set 
up  these  separate  State  boards  for  the  technical  schools,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  regular  vocational  schools  within  the  State  that  are 
presently  administered  under  one  State  board  system.  ' 

But  there  is  a  way,  and  \ve  should  proviue  flexibility  in  the  operation 
of  one  board  and  see  that  the  boards  cooperate  and  arc  properly  co- 
ordijiated  and  nobody  is  short  changed. 

Dr  Burke.  We  feel  one  way  of  doing  that  and  also  one  way  of 
luind  ing  the  question  of  set-asides  woulcf  be  to  put  less  emphasis  on 
tiuU  kind  of  control  but  put  more  emphasis  on  the  strict  plans  you 
i-equire  from  us.  We  accept  the  challenge  of  strict  plans.  I  thnik 
who  her not  we  ai;e  fimded  and  how  wc  are  funded  should  be  demon- 
strated in  a  plan  to  you  tliat  shows  wc  are  indeed  coordinated 
,  JVlr.  DuN-GAN,  air.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  say,  however,  that 
from  a  theoretical  administrative  point  of  vtew,  your  viewnoint  \^ 
abso  utely  ricrht  I  think  it  13  very,  vVv  difficult,  if  fnmy  saj^^s^^^ 
a  pohcymaking  level-in  a  legislative  tody  in  the  Con  Jess  to  nsiii^ 
that  that  cooperation  actually  occurs.  v^ongiess,  to  insure 

the  wiiSf  '"^     """^  ""''^     ^''^     ^"'^  ''^^  ^PP^'^^^        far  on 

'  f],S';f  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  written  in  your  law  what  I 

thmk  IS  an  undesirable  rigid  way;  that  is,  the  set-aiide  perceStai. 
Obviously,  I  represent  the  secondary  side  o.f  .the  spectrum,^  " 

I  ^^\\\  tell  you  flatly  that  the  intention  of  the  Confrress  that  nn  to 
^  percent  goes  to  posteecondary  has  not  been  fulfilfi  K 
miggcsting  sir,  is;that  despite  the  Congress,  withXLtS^^^ 
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in  with  what  T  calk-J  Riibc  Guldbci*^  ^^  V^"^  aiiaiigcnients,  to  insure 
c\t'i  vbotl^  is  ill  the  act  btcauoe  ihey  have  nut  ];ceu  iirtliC  alt  thus  f.ir. 

There  is  a  huge  j^r.p  bet\\cen  congressional  intent  and.^^llat  actually 
'  happens  out  there  in  "the  boonios.'* 

Cimiiinan  ruMvi,N>.  Any  fiuthtr  ioninunt.  Cunnni?bIonc^r  IJnrke? 

Di*  BrjiKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  arc  wltncbbhig  some  chan^^^s 
occurring  at  the  State  level  in  edutation  generally.  They  are  Jn  tlie 
ri^ht  ilirection.  The  fact  that  the  Chancellor  and  Cuinnilssiojicf  oymc 
«  down  Ugethei*  and  prepare  uliat  I  think  is  nnkiuo  jomt  tes'tiniony/ 
,  \\lii^'li  ehminatcs  the  whole  question  of  turfinanbhip  and  pro\  ides  data 
ior  the  conmiittee  which  rises  above  the  kind  of  differences  as  t^ 
hou-  the  pie  should  be  cut  up,  is  hidicati\o  of  whixt  Is  happening. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  What  I  intend  to  do  at  a  later  date  is  to  get 
*  the  re^gular  school  people  in  here  from  Tarious  States,  people  from 
South  Carolina,  from  the  technical  schools,  ^md  o'ther  sections  of  the 
country,  and  tell  them  that  ^ve  have  to  have  aa  operating  program. 

\Yq  had  a  lot  of  these  problems  to  iron  out  in  1963.  HEW  and 
Labor  were  at  each  other  s  throats  as  to  who  \\as  gohig  to  handle  t^he 
le.:ri3lation,  and  they  got  to  the  point  that  neither  gave  a  Janm  as  to 
whether  wo  got  any  bill  or  not. 

Finally,  ffot'them  in  a  room  and  told  them  that  ^^o  had  to  have 
this  legislation,  and  we  had  to  bu.it  some  heads  together.  We  are  going 
to  get  a  consensus  of  opinion  and  do  no  giave  injustice-to  anv  group. 
We  will  b'o  fair. 

I  know  the  plans  have  to  be  flexible,  and  w  o  can  iron  this  thing  out. 
If  \Ve  have  two  or  three  Boards  firfiting  each  other,  I  am  afraid  that 
^y^ll  cause  moix>  disturbance  and  dp  moi.  harm  to  vocational  educa- 
tion than  It  will  do  good.  That  is  mv  pei*sond  view. 

ifr.  DcNGAX.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  .vight  on  that,  ;^rr.  Chair- 
man. I  don't  think  that  vocational  education  exists  in  any  particular 
admuustratiye  or  institutional  iietting,  and  that  is/the  thin<r  that  I 
thmk  needs  to  bo  underscored.  TJiat  is  occurring  ili  universities  and 
in  colleges  and  industi  ial  eiiteiriaises.  and  w  e  have  to  be  sure  that  we 
arc  able  to  got  the  State  and  Federal  funds  into  the  places  where  it 
IS  good  for  tl>o  clients,  not  where  it  is  good  for  any  institutional  struc- 
ture, be  it  community  college  or  anyone  else. " 

I  don't  want  it  biased  that  way;  I  want  it  another  way. 

Dr.  BrRKKnVo  thought  for  a  moment  of  joining  forces  in  counseling 
.services.  I  he  needs  of  youngsters  in  secondaiy  edutation  looking  for 
jobs,  and  the  needs  of  adults  for  counseling  in  looking  for  jobs,  have 
enough  sundanty  that  w^o  should  not  set  up  two  structures 

Oould  I  read  the  last  few  lines  of  our  testimonv? 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Go  ahead.  ► 

hn?L?nT'''V"'^'i^'''P'"^  a  common  position  on  such  a  crucial  issue 
has  i)cen  a  rolvardmg  experience  for  both  of  us.  We  feel  that  it  may 
suggest  to  you  what  cooperation  can  l)etapped  at  the  State  level  i-f  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  tlie  membei's  of  the  committee  entrust  us  widi'this 
newc,  challenge.  ,  •     _  ,  ^       «  . 

Wo  bolievo  that  much  good  can  be  done,  and  we^st'and  ready  to  aid 
this  comihittee  in  any  way  appvopriato  to  expedite  the  development  of 
tins  legislation.  ^  ^ 

I  have  one  more  personal  privilege.  I  brought  with  me  three  hi^K 
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,scl;oql  stiidciitb  from  Trenton  ;  George jte  McPvac,  Keith  Johnson,  imd 

^  GhainnanPERiaxs.Isecthcm^nth(^room. 
Lefe  mo  compliment  }ou  distliiguibhed  educators  for  3'our  liclp  totho 

comuutlce-         ^  ^       ,      J '  ^r^.       i  i  •T^ 

Wo  Avill  defer  qupbtlons  unti^      hoar  froia  Dr.  Pahncr  and  Dr. 

Barton..  ,       ;         ,       .      i  ^  7^ 

If  you<% Commissioner  Burke,  ^Yi^  hand  th^it  nucroplione  to  Dr, 
Pahucr,  the  executiv  o  director  9f  tlic  South  Carolina  Board  for  Tcch^ 
nical  and  Cumprelieubiv  e  Ediic^ition,  \\  c  Avill  bt:  delighted  to  hear  fron:| 
him  at  this  time,  ^    ^  .       ,        i  .    i  J 

AVithoiit  objection,  yoiir  prepared  Statement  Avdl  be  inserted  in  tho 
record  in  full.  Go  ahead.  ,  ^ 

STATEMEM  6P  i)R.  CHARLES  E.  PALMER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,^ 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  BOARD  ICR  TECHNICAL  AND  COMPEEKENSIVE, 
EDUCATION  ,  1/ 

Dr.  PAT.MKK.  Tliank  you  vciy  much,       Cliaunian.  i 
As  3UU  indicated,  my  uanic  is.  Cliarlcs  Palmer,  executive  director  of 
tho  South  CaroliiiO'  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive 
Education.  I  am  not  going  to  pi/e^ent  all  of  the  prepared  testimony. 

Chairman  Pkkkins.  Xour  entire  statement  will  be  inserted  in, the 
record  as  tliougli  you  read  every  word  of  it  anyway. 
[Statement  referred  to  ioUows  :'j 

rnEPARKn  Statement  op  J3r.  ,  CnAnr.ES  K.  P.vi.mkr,  Exkcutink  Dnt^ctou  and 
iJi!.  Thomas  E.  Bahton,  .Tk.,  Vm^siOhNT,  Greenville  Tkciknical  Colllgk, 

GllEENVlLlE,  S.C.v 

«>  INTnODUCTION    ^-  ' 

Mr  ClmU'innn,  mv  name  is  Clmrlc3  E.  Tanner  and  niy  position  is  executive 
(lirfulor  of  tlie  South  Carolina  State  Board  for  a-ecUnical  and  Couiprelionsivo 
Education.  I  rurrusc^at  a  statu  syAtcai  of  .sixteen  twu  jeai:,  post  secondary,  uccu- 
imnonallNM)rlcntea  Institutions  that,  during  the  winter  Muartcr  of  10^),  <.'"roiij*<{  , 
ovor  ni.obu  students  anil  daring  (his  fisenlyt-ar  will  touch  the  lives  of  over  100,000 
persons  by  providin;^'  \ariuus  for^ns  of  educational  activity  and  opportunity,  I  am 
lionorud  by  tills  inMtiitlon  to  miiKu  sontu  hrief  background  statements  on  our 
«outh  Carolina  Tochnlual  Edncatlon  Sy.steni..  .  , 

JJiirinic  tlu»  tuu-M'ur  period  froifi  10()3-7:J,  South  Carolina  expenpncod  excop- 
tionai  economic  growth  Nvldch  stili  continues.  For^  instance,  dnring  that^tonyear 
IHM'iod  Personal  Income  has  incren.sed  from  K.-»  than  ?4  billion  in  10h3  to  over 
$5)  l>illlon  in  11)73 ,  (i^orpoiatc^  Income  Taxes  have  incn*n.sed  from  $312  mi  11  Inn  in 
to  J>l{Ni  mllUon  in  U^T.'J :  Saius  Tax  Kevenues  have  increasi^d  from  §S0  nillhon 
In  lOG.'i  to  $1SG  mllHou  in  lOTa.        '  .  .  ' 

It  has  been  said  ri'peatcilly  that  one  of  our  most  sipniflcant  economic  resnurcea 
i8lho  State  Teclniiiai  Education  S.v.^toni.  The  Hrst  of  our  major  responsimiitlcs  is 
fultnied  bv  our  Industrial  Services  Bl\ishm  which  conducts  Special  Schools  for 
now  and  cxpandinf?  industries  to  provide  tllem^\ith  hlffldy  .^pecianzod,  intonsivo 
pre-employment  training  for  their  initial  vv^^rkforces.  A  second  umjor  thrust  is 
conducted  l>y  our  division  of  Manpower  Sersices  ^vhich,  in  South  Carolin«.  has 
the  administrative  resptumiblllty  for  tlic  classroom  tramniK  compouonts  of  nil 
the  federal  manpower  training  pnjgraiiu  Including  the  Conipreliensive  Education 
and  'JTalnrng  Act.  Our  third  major  respo.nolbility  Is  f illftUed  by  our  stn  owido 
uotwork  of  post-secondary  technical  onllog(^«  and  centers  in  whleli  we  NVork  with 
the  elti'/en-^  of  onr  local  communities  to  pj^ovlde  tlicm  witli  extensive  job  f^kill 
updating  and  upgrading  opportunities  and  Witli  a  wide  range  of  educational  pro- 
«'rains  at  diploma  and  associate  degree  levels  that  N\iU^assut-e  our  eitizons  oyery 
possible  personal  an^J  economic  advantage  In  jmrsuing  post  secondary  educiUion, 
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TKC's  eclucutlomil  nwra.us  aiv  almost  ICO^t  vJuitionallv ,  (frliiiicallv  and 
OCOIUV1U011UII.V  oi-leiitt'd.  Ours  b  a  lUiUjUu  auU  (KMrablu  iJoj>:-lituh  Lci»ool 
eUiicaticmal  sj-stoiu.  We  have  k'^^n  vUUea  l»>  repa'scnuati\cj>  Curumt  louii' 
tries,  ami  41  diffcniit  states  l»n\e  seat  umcial  tluio^iatiun;>  to  leara  liuw  our  \niv- 
llfuUir  coaibiaatioM  of  oecn|)atUinal  ciUK-atioa  utul  inauMrial  ai'\eiui»mt'Mt  luis 
aclii^HTd  such  si)t»rtaciUar  im  oiuuuic  prof,'r»'.s.s  Utv  Souih  (  aiolma. 

There  Is  a  strong  ItOdy  of  opiiiiun  that^oae  ut  tliu  i*riiin'  cuiarihuthii;  factor;,  in 
our  very  J^ucce.ssful  postsecOLdarj  uccupatiuaal  tnUicaUon  .M.sLwa  rulatos  to  tlie 
fact  that  wo  funrtioii  uader  an  aiitouonioiis  bo.uU  tluit  i»  inaeinuideat  the 
btato  Board  ot  Kducatioa  and  i.s  aUo  Uihtinct  from  the  four-K'ar  colk-iri.'  and 
university  boards  in  tUc  state.  Our  ^eliara'te  statu;>  hiis  ijiv  on  us  tliu  licxloihtv  to 
respond  quickly  to  tlie  needs  of  uui-  peoijlo  and  to  the  indu^trit'S  tliat  diuu^u  tt> 
locate  and  oiwrate  in' Soiitli  Carolina.      .  ^ 

From  a  modest  bcirinning  In  lOGl  with  a  Mutual  state  appropriation ^ol  only 
$2oO,000,  tho  State  TKC  Sjatuni  la  South  Carohna  has  duv doped  hito  a  Uiatuixv 
resi)oasiblD  and  ar<  ountaUe  post  scv-oiidary  taucalional.^^fttuiu  which.aduiinkstera 
a  budget  this  llscal  year  of  $1S  UiilUoii,  Louipribed  principalb  of  state  ailocauons, 
,  local  funds  and  student  ftts.  Our  State  'i'lX  i>^.stuia  recvi\  ri>  only  the  approximate 
amount  of  !s.S10,(K)0  ix»r  je"i\o£  Vocational  KdiKatiou  Act  posl-hei.'oudarv  anil 
se<!ondary  fedora  ITunds.  \ 

Sinco  our' technical  education  pro^jranis  are  ahuuj>t  entirely  occupatiofuillv 
oriented,  and  the  majority  of  our  students  attend  part-iiiue  while  empio\  i-iL  tiie 
estimated  300,000  hulivlduals  \^ho  will  participate  in  one  or  utore  XLO'cuar-ses 
duriii-  the  Hscal  year Tepreseut  an  t-tiuiitted  -11,600  full-unic  oiiut^aient  btudeuts- 
The  student  annual  eniuUniuiiJt  intrca.->es  rango  from  2-k  to  :>*J  i*L-ru*nt  per  .\car.,Iiv 
our  judgniout,  this  plunomenal  rapid  growth  ib  aa  indiiatiua  of  iiow  ^^J;nilieant 
and  conipellIn,4c  uero  and  ai-e  the  ni  cds  of  the  local  toiiuuunitit'^.  AVc  sue  tiiife  ntf  a 
further  indUation  that  our  uai  lUc  r>>i>teni  is  nit  v.tUi.i;  tl^e  iudi\idual  and  perM.niitl 
needs  of  the  people  of  Soutli  Uuolijia  who  want  to  bijek  post  ^ucondarj  teclimaU 
eduiation,  ani!  Is  also  nartin^  ttic  nuvd.^  of  bu.siur.s?>  ami  indui^tr.v  within  tmr  slute^ 

Our  State  'I'lZi:  Hoard  eo(d>eiate.s  w  ith  the  State  Board  uf  Kduratiun  (wliich  us, 
^alsO  deMjiuatcd  a.s  the  Slate  .Uoatd  of  Vouttional  Xiaininicj,  TKC  sei»ks  Uear 
and  thorough  coordination  and  artiiulation  of  it^  po^t  *utoiulai>  pruj^raaife  witli  . 
the  vtOatit/iiUl  i)rosi'anii,  condincted  l.>  tiie  hi^jh  .scliouls  and  tiio  rapidly  grortiUi? 
system  of  area  \otational  schools.  The  area  \ouuio^ial  .stliooU  are  expeeted  tu 
number  approxlnuifel^  CO  iUftUtidiona  when  tJie  i?ci,uudai\  vocational  fduv.a lion 
system  is  complete,  f 

AVe  rouuneml  thuiMeUibers  of  C'oa.^i  ess  for  tin  it  rloti:>  atUMitlou  to  vocational- 
technical  educatioij  pro;;raiiiS  and  needj*,  and  to  olhur  laipoilaiU  arca^  of  educa- 
tion. We  ha^eTHdlowfil  llie  nmueriai^  pr(iia>.ied  re\l.>.ionftto  IfHis  Aniead:neats 
of  the  Voealloitnl  luducatiou  Ait  uitii  ijre.it  inten^t  and  are  ]»lea.>cd  to  have  Uus 
opiKirtunlty  to  appear  In  Cure  iou  to  (^\prc•ss  »soiiio  coULcnus  and  to  subiiiit  coitaiu 
reeommendntious  l(or  your  eonsideratlou.  _ 

Mr. .Chairuian,  f\ith  iour  pcraiic-bion.  I  re(iue>t  that  the  r(Tnmrixs  nude  here 
toda.\^  he  entered  i  Uo  the  record.  In  the  uaefe.^t  of  tune,  I  will  brielly  .>unuuari/.e 
.soUie  of  the  nujor  recoiamendatioit.s  tluit  ate  cxjdaincd  luotc  fitll>  in  the  Ui.itlcu 
testimony;      ;  j 

The,  VocationahKilucatlon  Act  of  1003,  as  auicndid  in  hHJS,  ha.-,  Uiadif  sik^ntfliant 
contributions  ti>  joiational  eda^atioit  nationall.w  l>a.*>ed  on  Ihc*  needs  that  WvCo 
present  dtirin^  the  3O00'4>,  the  euipha.>is  on  &econdar.v  \oiatioual  program^,  vut.:^ 
udireb  .n>plopiiiite  Ihit^  di^riui^  the  lOTO's  the  po.>t-.secundur.\  oc(upatioaal  edu- 
cathat  pro^rants  |in  our  iountr.^  ha\e  heeouic  lnire.t^tiigl.\  large  and  \er>  liii- 
portant.  It  i.s  notjuy  intent  toda.\  to  suggest  in  an>  wa.\  a  redaction  of  pro^raia.'^ 
for  .seeonda,r.\  .stumnt.s.  I  would  lilxe  tu  Join  with  otlurs  from  the  two^war  j»ost- 
Idgh  .scIk^oI  iit^titytlons,  hi^we^er,  in  reilUe^titig  nu)ie  entpha>l.s  on  inn>t'>ecu:idary 
occupational  proi;5ranis.  We  in  South  t'arollna,  as  ucll  a.^.thijsc  in  other  .-»t»des, 
believe  it  is  time  to  retx)iLsiiIer  i>ona*  of  the  Act's  ha.^lt  pro\  i^lon.s  !n  order  t\»  iiuet 
changing  circtau>farti  cs*  We  have  Identifieil  atttl  an-  aai  tlag  the  needs  of  our 
elti/.viis  \\iio  ^eel\ipo.st  secondary  technical  training  and  our  rapidly  expaudiifg 
enrolinu'Ut.s  afnrn[  oiu  belief  tl;iat  occupational  edu«.ation  ii^  btin^  iucrca.>ln;;ly 
sou^iht  nt  the  poKtf  econdary  level  for  nmny  reasons. 

I  1'here  has  iM^en^a  de^lme  in  the  aundier  of  sttahnjs  iurolling  In  our  nation;^ 
elenientar.v  .seia>oiH,  aitd  llths  dutline  is  begluiUng  to  be  n  tlcvted  At  Ihe  .^eeou.l.'ftvf 
leveK  Hat  p4)>sl-M'ioiular.\  ociupational  lit-ograta  earollna iit.>  i ourl'jun'»to  j<^-se  due 
ta  tlie  inilea^i^»g  niuiilicr  of  gradu.ttes  ihoo^ing  ti'dJilial  tarccrs,  due  to  an 


Increase  In  the  number  u£  huu^o;\iu•i3  rctuuiing  to  tho^^orliJCorcp,  to  the  rise  iu 
the  uiicmploymeiit  rate,  th«  c-ijuilating  ru  tiainiiig  needs  uf  Jidultj?  wlio  iind  their 
-Job  hkills  obsolete  ur  unre\>araii*i:,  aiul  to  an  increase  in  the  mjcabcr  of  older 
Amerieiins  returning  to  eOucatibnl  to  cite  just  a  fe.\v  rerfsons.  ^  ^  .  .  ,  , 
1  woold  iike  to  begin  ni^  umctal  remarks  uUh  the  statement  that,  as  technical 
iHluontovs,  we  ha\e  been  yury  iJleaibud  N\itli  the  iniprovementu  that  the  Congress 
has  made  tliruugh  the  IDOS  Aniuuinienta  syi  the  earlier  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  iUi;.^  Under  the  Amendmentii  o£  1008,  recognition  was  given  to  the  support  oC 
pregnims  at  a  post-secondary  level.  I  refer  si»eciiically  to  the  1j  percent  sot  aside 
under  Part  B  whleh  clearly  designated  a  ntWmum  level  of  funds  to  supr9^t 
post-secondary  programs.  .   *  r>«  ai 

.  But  while  the  190b  Amendments  required  at  least  i^rcent  of  Tai^^J  funris 
to  be  nsDd  at  the  pust-secondary^  le\el,  it  appears  that  in  many  states,  the-io 
percent  has  been  viewed  as  a  pjuMuium  level ,  and  in  many  other  Jdates,  less  than 
15  pereent  ha.s  found  Us  vNn>  into  puat-socundar,N  technical  eduuitiou  ln  tlK» 
Anfendments  also,  setasides  fur  post-i>econdary  Programs  rebate  oaly  t^n^r^^^^^^ 
fuml^j.  Otlier  parts  vf  the  cMbtiug  legislatluu  are  Inghly  sifii^nt  »f^7>> 
relate  to  the  in?ods  and  to  the  prograuiS  uiXered  ill  post-sccfiraary  ins  Itullmis.  in 
>SouiU  Oarolina  speciucallj,  althuugh  indiv  idiial  vruposals  ^,;VZoHo^ 
made  tor  other  than  r-ftrt.B  funds.  munie:>  have  come  from  the  other  eategorie» 
into  i>ost-secoudary  progranis  for  the  first  time  thist?pripg. 

we  commend  the  Congress  for  recognizing  the  need  for  distributing  funds 
Uetween  Bceondar^  and.  pust-secundary  institutions.  \Y,e  respectfully  request  and 
rccommend'ti^ut  Congress  now  increase  the  15  P^^'ccnt  currently  designa^^^^^ 
-  Dost-secoiidary  funds  to  at  least  a  30 1  ercent  level.  We  also  request  that  Cougiess 
S^w  i™s(>  {he  toial  amount  of  fund,  available  to  all  levels  so  that  naf  only  post- 
S«:on(ary  program  funding  can  t)e  ircreastd  from  the  cur^-^nt  lu  percent  to  at 
iSst  30  Wrcent,  hut.  also  that  at  theWme  Ume,  sccondary'Jprognims  can  be  a^*-- 
S  of  funding.  Sve  further  recommend  tbat  Congress  con. 

slder  ushig  set-asides  in  all  parts  ot  the  legislation  in  order  to  assist  post- 
secondary  institutions  meet.the  i.wH:ial\ocas,of  the  people  CnrolUng  in  technr?nil 
nro'^rams  at  the  two-year  post-sewnda.y  iev**l.  ^     ^     '  ^     .  ^ 

W^^^^^^  us  to  ither  major  points  of  concern  In  South  Caroliitn.  One  is  a 

<i)ntfern  %vltJi  existing  deflnitiOns.  We  would  call  to  the  (ittcntiou  of  the  Con- 
Ha  need  for  more  speciOc  detlnltions  and  (tdineatlons  of  intent  bet^^eon  sj^- 
%\Mr)!  voc(iha»af  c"dticafio»,  adu»  voca«07ietI  alucaUon,  and  vo^i^wonaav]}  \)Q' 
cat  onal  atuciUion.  The  current  definitions  do  not  clearly  comiQi-nicatQ  the  intent 
<ofx;ongress,  nor  do  they  adequately  differentiate  between  levels  of  training,  nor 
,  thfSs  of  Institutions.  Xhls  causes  oycrlapping  of  areas  of  responsibility,  and  in 
ma\iy  eases,  fosters  unnecessary  duplication.  „ 
In  addition  to  a  elarineauou  oi:  deilnirlons,  more  flexibility  and  freedom  qf 
nt  tUe  state  level  eould  bt^-facilitated  by  oombinhig  certain  current 
wlu^h  arojdentitled  within  tlie  Vocational  Education  Aetu  SpeciflOaljy, 


operation 

categoYios  wnicn  are.iueiumeu  >viiiun  uii;   ...^  l/'y''\"  .f::i 

we  would  recommenlilto  the  Committee  that  thoy  cuusider  eom))lninfc  funds  for 
Part  C.  (Research  ami- Training)  with  Part  D  (Exemplary  Pr9grams  and  .Proj- 
ects) and  Parr  I  (CurricuUim  Developments  all  of  which  ijrc  related  to  ^the 
improvement  of  voeatlunal  education.  We  suggest  that  the  category  could  be 
-Ulontifled  slaiply.as  -Improvement  of  Vocational  Education  .  We  ^voukl  further 
/  suggest  that  the  Comtnlttee  consider  combining  funds  for  Part  G  '( Cooperative 
Vocational  Kdncatlon)  wit)i  Part  H  (Work  Study),  since  both  of  these  parh  are 
closelv  related  in  intent  and  purpose.  This  category  could  beidentlflcil  slmiply  as 
-Work  Bxi)erience'\  Funds,  uf  course,  shimld  be  distributed  equitably  bet^s-een 
both  secondarj?  and  pus,t-sccondary  istudents.  X  further  speelflc  recommendatmn 
that  w\  would  liU^  to  mak*»  \vo.uld-l»e  the  condnidng  of  set-asldos  for  program^ 
for  tho  (llsadvMutagcd  and  the  hivudlcapped.  Thh  comhlnathn  woum  aHjjw  trrcater 

•  .  flexibility  at  the  local  lc\el.  We  snggo.st  a  combined  minimum  of  20  to  percent. 
In  iho  educntionnl  Ameud:uents  of  11)72.  n  .substantial  rcoruaninitlon  nf  occupa- 
tional education  delivery  ^ystoiris  were  iiuUcato<l.  Two-year  colleger  across  the 
eountryavith  their  substantial  lnerease9,in  onrolliuents  in  occupational  fduoatif>n, 
wereglveaii  itfuml5<e  of  juore  equitable  representation  .at  the  federal  level.  Wo 

-  request  0  slmlUr  recogurtion  and  <i  more  euultable  representation  in  propa^^ed 
changes •  in  tlie  Vocvitlunhl  Amendments  of  1975.  We  also  rceunniend  .Ihttt  the 
ConijreHS  consider  establishing  a  maximum  percent  of  the  stfite  allocation  of  voca- 
thmaV4iilucaUou  funds  fur  aduiiui^^tration  purposes.  Within  that  maximum  percent 
for  athninistrntlon^tsonie  a.^suranees  need  to  be  provided  post  .-Jccou'^'arj  educatloi^ 
systenis  that  tjioir  adminlstrfttive  needs  will'be  mef.M^ 
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The  que&tion  of  aOitiiiiibtration  oC  votatioiml  education  funds  commg  i"to  the 
sUtus  briuijs  ub  to  our  iliml  maj^yJ  uru.i  of  tt^jiicfni.  It  is  our  firm  judgment  that 
the  "soIm  htate  agency*'  concept  does  not  iii^o  .sullaiuht  retognition  of  tjio  states 
nghts  to  orgamzf  and  aduiuiibtur  to  thak  o\\  ii  iuaividual  nttnls.  As  you  well  know, 
isoutb  Carolina  ib  nut  alonu  in  having  cstablbhiid  and  clearly  designated  u  sepa- 
rate state  iigeno  for  the  aaniini&trutiun  and  oi>v?ration  of ^wo-year  post-secondary 
occupational  prugrama.  rebpeotfull.v  reque.bt  aud  urge  that  you  seriously 
cuiibider  including  in  jour  final  adopted  hgialiition  the  elimination  of,  or  a  state- 
ment of  waiver  uf  the  ^ole  btate  ageut>"  cuiitept  for  each  of  those  states  which 
have  already  estahli^lied  and  ha\i*  dearly  designated  separate  state  agencies 
responsible  for  tJUe  cooidiiiation  of  two-jear  pt>bt-second.iry  lubtitutions  and 
programs.  .    ^ , 

Uii  March  12, 10T5,  the  State  Board  for  Techideal  and  Comprthensive  Education 
ctiiiMden-d  the  inipUuiiioii&  of  the  pending  Vocational  Education  xVinendn»ents  of 
1975.  Ihe  IJoard  recognized,  and  so  stated  in  a  rCMilution  (a  copy  of  which  is 
auai'luaW  tiiiit  po.^t-.-tyond.iA  occupational  pi-ogrnnis  are  fully  eligible  for  lim- 
ited ieiieral  funding  under  e.\i&tiiig  and  proposed  vocation.il  L-ducation  leglshitinn, 
Xhe  Board  farther  fecoi^iu^ed  that  the  &ole  &tatc  agency"  requirement  cau.^es  the 
8ouih  Carohoa  pust-second.u7  Xechuical  Kducatiuu  S^.^tem  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  ^elondar>  4i>;tteui  of  vocational  educatiou  although  \\Q  are  a  di.stinct  and 
M?para\e  agency  of  the  iSUite,  Uiir  Board  supports  the  concept  tlut  states  should 
nHvi\o/and  dihtriUuie  according  to  their  ovui  organization  anOi  need,  Fodcnil 
f  und,s  di'sigaati'd  aitording  tu  the  intent  of  the  Congre&s.  We  ilo  nat  perceive  tliat 
OaigruN^  iutind.>»  to  du-vrcgard  the  e&taUiiJied  state  agencies  responsible  for  dif- 
ft»rent  levc-Is  of  vocal ic^nal  education.  We  therefore  support  the  concept  that  the 
agency  withiu  thtv.staie  luiMUg  re^puuijiblht^v  for  2>ccoKdar>  vucational^cdacatiuu 
.viiouid  receive  aiul  aduunn?ter  tho.se  Fcderul  funds  set  aside  or  othe^\^i^e  desig 
nati'd  for  .secoiTdar.v  vt^ratiotial  i  duration.  Like*\ise,  the  agency  within  the  &tate 
hii^ing  re>pons,ihilil>  for,  po.st-.">ccund.ii  >  \i/catiuaal  and  ^^ccujiational  education 
4-houhi  receive  and  adntini&ter  tho.^v  Federal  funditset  a»ide  oi:  othervvite  de^jg-' 
Uated  for  posusc-cundao  voc.ttlowd  and  occupatioual  education.  Vocational  Ad- 
NtM»i>  t  oiuniJiUt*e.>  and  the  re^^UiaHl  .^tate  plan  ^-tructure  uiU  facilitate  coopera- 
tion at  tin*  lotal  K»vtl,  and  couperalive  icpoitliig  ^^f  expendituies  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

A  resolution  rej;arding  Vocational  Education  LegI^lation  adopted  by  the  South 
Carohna  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education  in  regular 
session  at  Columt)ia,  S.C.,  ^larch  12,  1J)75. 

WhercMS  the  South  Caroilna  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive 
Education  has  witlun  iUs  juri^dictioa  all  tvvo-.vear,  .stato-^uppoi  led,  po.^tsecoiidary 
teihnieal  institutions  aiid  their  programs  that  are  presently  operating  and  any 
created  In  the  future ;  and  -  .  ' 

Whereas  tbe  ^ouih  Oarulina  Tei hoical  J^dueation  Svstem  eajuvft  national  prom- 
inence in  pobt>ecoadary  vocational/  tecUnicah'occui»aliwnal  eduraliun,  and  is  rec- 
ojjmzed  nationvviile  and  internaUouail.v  as  the  outstanding  luodel  of  a  dynamic 
postsecond«» r y  education  sj;>teiu  \vlii..h  hlciids  erfettivc  occupational  programs 
with  vigorous  state  development  activities,  a  combination  vvhicli  has  uciiicved 
d^Mrabie  iudu^UMl  and  JtaiMues.^  alvei^ifK.hrou  re-^uUing  iu  sfKJCtacnIar  eco- 
n<»mi<»  j:rovVil»  for  South  Carolina  \  and  /*  ^ 

Wlioieas  such  po^t^lconda^y  occupational  programs  are  fully  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral fundini;  undvf  e\i>un^  and  pfoimsed  voi.atioual  education  kgi.slatiuu,  and 

Whereas  the  sole  istate  ageney  recpiireinent  fur  the  Adihlni£>Liation  ^f  F<  slcral 
voeational  edt»eatlon  funds  impv^.sed  by  certain' exifrlin;^  and  proposefl  lo;;isIatiou 
causes' our  South  Carolina  post.^eeomlarv  Xethni^^^al  Educaticn  f?ystem  to  be 
dciieudent  iipim  the  MCondar>  i>.vstcni  of  vocation.il  education  for  the  allocation 
Hi*  l'»  (hTnl  tumK  itih'*aieil  fi)r  j^»-t  eM*hduo  iMUito^'f'^,  a  .situation  vUiith  ads 
as  a  l>arrier  to  our  full  partkiputiou  in  po^L-e^.oudar>  vtjcational  cdnc.dion 
fundin?:  now.  therefore  bo  it 

nvsohcfh  Tliat  the  J^outh  CaTnlinj,  State  Board  fur  Toelinlcal  and  C  iUipre- 
honslve  Kducatitin  ondorhei>  legislation  which  cliioinatcs  the  .'ole  state  ajremy  re- 
quawient  and  wlurli  ^Mts  aside  at  fta>t  of  all  vocational  cdm;.tion  funds 
coming  into  the  state  for  jfostseconTlaiy  vucatiomd  education;  and  bo  it 

nvaolvrd  futthtr,  That  this  l\>mn\  ^uppurt.<i  the  concept  that  the  aKcnoy  within 
,tlip  state  havint:  responsibility  f«»r  sec»Uidar>  vocational  cduuitlon  sliouM  re- 
ceive and  administer  those  Federal  fuiids  set  aside  or  otherwise  designated  for 
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secoiulary  vucatiunal  t«lucatioii  iniffjut-es,  and  that  tlie  a^jency  within  the  state 
having  res*iK)n.sihiIIty  tuc  IM^.^t-^•*  omhiry  vocatitm.U  aiiil  uccuiiatiunal  education 
Should  receive  and  adrairiiK>tur  thu.-u  i\di^xal  funds  bet  JUside  ur  otherwise  des- 
ignated for  postfictouJaf,\  \uv,ational  and  o.tciiimtiunal  eduuitiun  purposes,  and 
be  it 

Ii:c30lycd  furth<r,  That  this  resolatiun  he  cummunicated  to  the,  :ilemhers  of  the 
South  Carolina  Cungreijsiuiial  Delectation  and  to  utlier  interebted  l>eR>uu&,  orga- 
Jiizations,  and  agencies. 

W.  SCAUKOROUOII,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Chaules  Ij.  Palmeu, 

IJxccu  i  ivo  D  ircctor. 

*  SUMMAllT  Olt  IlECO.MME^•DATI0^'S 

1.  ThQ  le\el  of  funding  fur  pust-seLundav>  \ocatiunal-uccupatiunal  j^rogranis 
J^hoi^ld  siixuifKaiiil^v  i  urpa,>tHl.  hut  nut  at  th**  eN!*easi'  i»f  (iu*  M'<on<iury.ievel 
pro;.'ranis?.  An  adequate  level  of  funding  fur  rapidly  intreubiug  pust-i>econdary 
oornrational  education  prugranis  hhtAiId  l^e  ebtablis,lied  Ufeed  on  realistically 
projcted  enrollments  and  emplgjmeut  needs.  At  the  i-aiae  tiiiie»  anal^i^es  i>ho«ld 
he  <  «^iiduct€d  of  neeili>  and  putential  enruUmeiits  f'ur  .sevundai.v-lever  vueatioual 
prr-iT'-nias  and  adequate  funding  shuuhl  he  pruvided  for  earullmeuts  and  pro- 
{rraais  for  which  there  are  justified  needs. 

2.  Serious  considcratiun  and  careful  attention  4>ljould  he  gi\en  to  providing 
clear  and  meaningful  definitiuns  and  reali&tic  deilnuiUun:*  uf  areas  uf  responsi- 
InUty  a-*  haftoen  .^e<  uudary  <uul  iK^.-^iMrunduij  eduiauuiial  lushtmions,  f»'<  well 
a^  .UAii.iiJT  aad  hi'i\\M'U  adult  \uratn)iial  eilacitiun,  po*>r-i'oondary  uceupathmal 
education,  and  secondary  vocational  training. 

3.  Wthin  the  Vuc-2M  le;;i>latlun  anuialmunts,  gi  eater  t  onsideratiun  should  he 
ght'u  to  all  tjpes  of  0Lcup<itiunuI  traiiaii^;;  al  the  two-year  ab>uciate  degree  teeh- 
liiti.in  lp\el.  New  ayd  additional  oo*.upatiou.il  areas  siuh  human  services, 
health  related,  hubine.-.s,  j>\iblic  .service^,  en^iinuerin^;  aud  uther  teelinolugies  need 
juuch  higher  levels  of  Federal  f  muling. 

I.  MurQ  flexibility,  efliclcnLy,  and  freeduin  of  operation  at  the  state  le\el  can'., 
aial  sliuuld  he  facilitated  by  Luiubining  certain  pru^^rniu  categuncs  of  the  current 
Vooational  Education  Act 

f  Ti.  Siii'i.i!ic  MMa^^idex  u,  .sui)p»at  I'oUt  M*cundar>  and  po  t  >?^'Pondary  jirograms 
ehtiuld  ho  made  applieable  to  all  parts  of  the  Vueatioiail  Kducation  Act. 
C.  rund.^  designated  for  tlie  iuhniiUfetr.it iun  uf  the  Voc.aioual  Ediicatiun  actlv- 
NliHiild  be  limited  to  a  porcentifge  set  furth  in  a  clearl.^  wurded  regulatury 
statement. 

^7.  M\«  urge  the  Congress  to  niahe  provisions  alhnving  the  states  to  establish 
.ind  fund  separate  t>tate  a,^i»n<ies  for  the  admini^traljun  uf  NCiondary  voea- 
tiuual  aud  post  MM  on  da  ry  \  u  a*  i»>iiaI-oi  ciijiatii'iiaJ  I'Uutatioii,  'ioarhl<-\e  thi.s,  wi» 
retoiLiuend  ellndnati<m  of  the  ".sole  state  agency**  concept,  or,  inclusion  of  an 
eu'cpliija  or  w.ilvi-r  clau.-e.  Tlie  "sole  state  agcnc.v'*  requirement  Khould  nut  be 
fiaUAilatury  ia  those  >tat4'>  w  hidt  already  haNc  .^eparato  .^UUe  ageneies  in  existence. 

8.  If  the  *'sole  .state  ajLTcncy**  concept  is  coatinueil,  either  with  or'uithout 
i'.\».eijth»n  or  wai\i*r  piu\iMun.s,  we  mge  the  lijugre^s  to  require  tluit  ^uch  agen-  ^ 
cies  be  truly  repvesOiitati^'e  iU  a  fA^r  J^njl  equitai»le  maiiui  r  ol'  all  h-wU  wf  i»au- 
cation  arid  all  types  of  pro^rau.s  which  juay  cunie  within  their  jurisaictiuii. 

In  ijo>fn<.  we  tall  the  atfentii^n  uf  the  Conmuttee  to  a  p(U-tioa  of  a  resulution 
^adoptrU  Manh  IJ,  3075  hy  ihi-  Sotith  Carolina  ytati*  35oard  u^v  'Muucal  and 
Ciui.preheuNiM.  Ktlui'ati»>a  ai»d  furwarded  ti»  the  f^oath  Caruhna  Congressional 
l)eh»i:a(ion  which  states,  and  1  quote :     '         ^  ,  " 

'  Kf  oived  fui'tiier.  Tiiat  tlu^  I?'Mrd  NUppoi  t^s  tin*  eonoopt  U»at  the  as;enoy  within 
(hi-  staJt*  haviu?  n>pi»n^ilnlii,v  ft^r  .si'coiul.iry  \iMuUotial  ulu«'aUuu  siuadd  rm»ivp 
and  admiui^tet'  thoj>e  IVdi  ial  finnLs  m'I  aside  or  otlu*rv\lM'  designated  f<»r  seetmd- 
.iry  ^matoM.il  edui'atloii  juirposes,  and  that  the  atfeuty  witliiUtthe  state  having 
re»^pou>ihility *fur  pi^t.'-e*  i>iaiar,\  \ucational  and  uuupatiuval  ediuatiun  i-hould 
fi'nix'  ami  administer  IhoM-  Feiloral  fiuids  M>t  aside  or  oIliorvviM'  designated 
for  po-t^er»f>ndary  voentionnl  aiid  oieuiiational  education  purposes  *  ♦  **' 

W'v  appreciate  the  oiM'ort  unity  of  api'eari,ug  before  the  Ctaunutt(  e,  and  ant  id- 
pnto  y«»ur  olo<e  consideration  of  our  needs.  - 
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PuErAKKi)  S^AlEilK^;'^  <Jr  Dr.  Thomas  E.  BAUTo^^  Jii. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membors  of  the  runjinittee.  yoa  have  jnst  heard  recommcn- 
(latlous  on  proposed  logi^latioii  troin  n  htate  levfl  perspective. 

I  repros-ent  Greenville  lechnical  CoUoj^e,  a  naMhber  instit^itiun  in  tl)e  South 
Carolitia  Teeimical  Kdiicatum  l^roi^ram.  I  uouy  lihe  to  present  an  nistitutional 
-point  ot  ot  how  the  exi^tiuj;  lu^i.-Ianoii  aileeU  pi'Stsoamdary  tediineal 

education.  1  abo  want  tu  ^share  ^ome  th^^nght^  \Mth  you  from  a  local  edneatorS 
point  of  view. 


Govcrnnieiir  has  provided  bnpp^rt  f»>r  it  that  >Uih  eaiuatii^n  is  iuip^jrtant, 
Thss  lonu',  tradition,  huwi^vt-r.  may  i?uf:jii">t  that  pru.ixrains  (re{ited  in  1017  are 
nor  iu  full  accord  with  the  needs  of  oiic  tiine.  '  . 

Miiny  of  US  m  this  Luuin  have  M'rn  nioie  technolo^^ical  advaiic<.s  U\  our  lifetimes 
than  occurred  in  the  pre vix>us5  200  yt*ar^.  ^  „      ^  ^ 

While  we  have  witnessed  many  \a^t  tediiioUi.^ical  (hango.^,  as  w^U  as  tluctTi- 
.^Miiu;  eeonoinie  ciaiditi^ms,  inaii.v  of  the  veuuirean^iU.s  for  partV.^ipatinK  in  fed- 
erallv  fundrd  prosnaui*?  ha\e  become  more  '  east  iu  concrete."  Tliey  BO  longer 
have  the  defjree  of  flexibility  that  may  be  iiebded  in  today's  society. 

Iu  rereiit  vear,.-\\e  have  seen  a  .shift  in  the  ne».'d.s  of  students.  In  a  enniplex, 
technolojrv-orieoted  Mniety,  .students  need  more  career  information,  move  ex- 
posure to*a  nide  vorietjr  of  jobN  in  order  to  make  logical  choices.  But  they  need 
tins  information  earlv  lfi  hfi-— at  the  elomOntary  and  .secondary  school  le%el. 

The  students  of  tudav  ^tav  in  school  longer.  More  of  them  participate  m  po.n- 
.«;ceoiidarv  education,  As  a  re^tdt,  a  greater  need  for  .specUic  technical  training 
is  now  at  the  postserondaiv  le\fl.  Mor.-ovi-r,  these  .students  want  post^ecoiulary 
eduf-ation  in  a  po>tsecondary  institution.  AduUs  prefer  to  attend  classes  with 

^^^clmirress  reco-nized  tins  shift  in  educatlimal  needs  in  the  ATocational  llducation 
Act  of  am  wlien  money  was  tirst  anthori/ed  for  ijostsccondary  education.  In  the 
aniendmentN  of  10»!S,.tiie  Coiijiros  reiterated  thi.s  position.  Funds  were  spcipfi- 
cailv  earmarked  for  postsecondary  edacatlon  throngli  set  a.sides,    ^  ' 

We  tseUeve  that  there  is  a  scnuiae  drsire  on  the  !*ant  of  the  i'tate  and  raf  lOiuU 
advisorv  coaunUtees  for  vocational  education,  the" national  as  odations  for 
vocational  eduratiirti,  and  the  Con^re.-s  to  vte  lejiidation  eniercc  that  will  allcw 
local  ln^tltuttons*to  detennine  in  a  very  real  j^ense  how  tlitse  funds  will  be 

'*^^ynecifM'ally,  the  needs  of  student-i  and  l^al  loisiiie^s  i>nd  industry  coufd  be 
bett'^rniet  by  le^ii^lation  which  would  aeconiidisli  the  followMn^r: 

1.  Fewer  "vstriiu^^"  attached  to  the  money. 

2.  (.'oiKNolidatioii  of  cate?;ories.  * 

^.  Significant  increa.*^es  in  the  .sot-asides  for  postsecu?idar,\  teohuical  prj-xrams. 

4..  As.surances  that  funds  whirii  are  set  a.side  f<»r  po^tsecondary  programs  are 
expended  on  siieli  prosrniiiis.  ♦       .  ,    ,    ,      ,        i  i 

r».  Kiiniination  of  the  re(pnrements.  that  other  ngen.y  funds  he  channeled 
throu-h  vocational  edmatioif  funds  kmi.  h  as  the  Appabuhian  Ucdonal  (oninns- 
sion.  Kconoinle  IJevelopuient  Admiiusl lalion,  and  the  Coastal  Plains  Kegimml 
Couuiiissinii).  »  r  ,         ,    r.!.  1 

U.  A  provision  of  alternati\e  approaches  to  fnndimr  tliron^h  a  sole  Estate 
aseiiry,  where  thero  aiv  seimraie  *a#:encies  for  .secondary  and  po.-.ts(?coudary 
voiMtional /technical  0(lucati(UK 

We  consitler  tlieso  to  be  \ery  .M-rious  matters,  and  v.c  appreciate  your  grivmg 
your  coucorys  and  your  time  to  (his  afea. 

Dr,  Palkeu.  TIic  Stato  Board  for  Tidmioal  and  Comprrhonmte 
Education  of  Sf)uth. Carolina  is  a  difrerent  adaptation  to  meet  State 
})ocd.<;  which  puts  us  sqiuwly  bdueen  fltoso  <^^o  ^jfontlj'mon  over  here 
whicli  rrive.s  us  a  tliree-wav  i^onsidiratiou  of  South  Carolina  which 
furtlicr  compounds  the  total  ]>icturo. 

Much  of  what  both  of  litem  have  said  wo  understand  and  wo  uill 
subscribe  to  it,  Thorufore,  dilYcrenccsfrom  Soutli  Carolina  whicit  from 
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tlu'ir  pructicnl  puiiit  oT         would  not  Lc  icjsuhcd  ai>  tlic}  aie  not 
being  resolved  no\<. 

Cliainnan  PLUKixii.  Let  me  say  to  iny  gtjDil  f rien.l,  Dr.  riilimr,  that 
we  have  so  many  different  faltiuitlunfi*  throu^^ltuut  thu  United  Stntos. 
Do  you  know  in  ni\  section,  east  Kentuck>\  take  iu\  own  count^^ ,  take 
my  own  Cauey  Cieek,  tlic  level  of  edueatlun  h  nincli  below  the  eighth 
'   grade.  ^      '  y 

Those  youni;btei*s  are  ihopout.-,  and  nuijbe  bume  of  them  are  00  or 
c     •    40  yeai-s  of  age,  have  families,  they  need  to  Le  trulnetl 

It  is  a  question  of  training  those  people  fur  jobs  so  that  they  can 
earn  a'livelihood.  It  is  going  to  take  more  money  at  the  area  sehool 
^  level  than  at  the  uther  schools,  the  regular  ^  oeatlonal  sehools,  than  for 
.  the  technical  schools  down  there.  \ 

This  situation  in  the  Midwest,  they  certainly  need  more  money.  A 
higher  perecntagu  of  the  students  are  high-schoul  gratluatet,  TIk y  iieed 
more  money  fo|  thei^,tedinkal  schools.  AYe  are  goiiig  to  ha\c  tu  ^\lIce 
a  formula  that  is  equitable  to  allocate  this  money.  • 

I  think  your  situation  in  South  Carolina  is  not  too  different  from  . 
the  sitiiatiou  in  Kentnclvj^  a^  a  whole.  AYc  can  arrive  at  a  fornuila  hero 
without  Oioitthaiigjing  anyone  and  give  nioie  nloi>^^  to  technical  edn- 
•y  cation.  It  has  to  be  done.  "We  have  to  sell  the  committee,  and  I  tlihik 
/  that  can  be  done.  ,  ^ 

/'  In  the  last  vreek  of  those  luarlngs  I  hope  tbat  I  can  get  ]>racti»'ally 
Gveiy  member  in  here  so  that  we  tan  wiap  tliis  thing  up.  Tiiat  be 
about  the  lifet  part  of  June  w  hen  we  ha\  e  hcatui  all  the  heads  togetlier 
to  <yet  an  agreement  and  get  all  the  groups  behind  this  bill. 
^  I  believe  that  we-can  accomplish  and  obtain  th»^  results,  notw  ith- 
standing that  there  arc  some  differences  in  the  te^jtlmonj"  today  and 
differences  in  opinions  of  people  who  represent  tcchnleal  cutlegi!^,  and 
it  is  tlie  santc  w^y  with  people  who  come  up  here  representing  the  area 
schools.  *  '\  - 

Thpj=Je  differences  are  not  so  great  that  we  cannot  find  a  solution.  AVa 
can.  We  are  all  just  lijoing  to  have  to  cooperate  and  help  find  the  most 
desirable  solution,  let  me  put  it  that  way. 

Excuse  me  for  interrupting  but  go  ahead. 

Dr>  Palmkr.  ]\[r.  Congressman,  I  don^t  disagree  with  the  words  you 
ha\e  said.  ^Ve  feel  that  we  are  in  exactly  the  .same  position  in  South 
Carolina  ac;  you  are. 

MayJ  \  ery  respectfully  comment  that  It  takes  two  to  tango.  In  3'our  , 
ca>;^,  it  takes  (lure.  While  w^e  are  w  Illlng  to  tango  with  both,  you  have 
to  li(\v^  a  partner  before  a  on  can  enter  Into  a  uif^anlngfid  dlscn^^sion. 

In  ^outh  Carolina,  that  is  not  happening.  That  is  what  bothers  us. 
The  basic  i^sue.  if  T  may  .sldp  all  of  tlio  other  parts  of  this,  the  basi« 
i.^ue  In  South  Carolina  Is  that  the  sole  Slate  agency  concept,  dating 
back  all  the  way  to  1017,  has  resulted  in  the.Slate  hoard  of  education 
beinc:  designated  the  State  board  for  vocational  training. 

Our  Statn  boo  rd  for  ])ostM*condary  tecbnleol  and  occupational  train- 
ing came  into  Ixdnjr  in  1001.  pjid  hn^  been  ^^u  v  verv  influential  in 
bringing  ahcuit  eecmomic  growtli  and  industrial  desehjpment  in  our 
State,    .        .  .         ^  .  ' 

Wt»  think'  this  \^  one  of  our  greatest  resources,  and  we  mu,st  protect 
it,  pr^.^erve  it,  and  expand  ir. 
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Since  the  15-peiccnt  bct  u.-^iJc  caihe  into  tae  fOGJ)  aracndnieiiti?,  die 
South  Carolina  State  Buanl  iur  Xcciiiiical  Ediicatiua  Liu^.ut  r?i!ei\ed 
volwitarily  $1  of  tuoso  moneys.    •  ,  ' 

Our  Stute  budget  control  buaid  lias  had  lo  ailltianly  transfer  funds 
fruni  tlic  State  Ueijartiaeiitb  education  budget.tu  uai  budget  in  uider, 
for  Ui>  to  have  aiiy  part  ot  it;  and  we  Iiave  nut  gotten  all  of  iL  ^Vc  have 
not  gotten  any  money  fur  coiibtrnctluuj  we  Lne  not  guttcii  any  nioney 
from  any  othef  facets  provided. 

Out  of  our  total  budget  uf  $1S  nillliun,  piiniarily  State,  local,  and 
student  ices,  unl}  $blU,UUU  anluniatically  ui  aibitiuiily  truiiSferred  by 
tlm  budget  and  control  bu»u;d  came  out  of  \ocatiuuaI  cdiicatiu;.  ino*if>. 

The  key  to  that  ii>  that  the  State  board  of  education  in  1971  was  de- 
signed as  a  State  board  for  vocational  training: 

I  ^ubniit  to  you  the  situation  Is  con^iderablj  diiferent  in  1974, 1975, 
and  197G,  Icubiiat  to  yuu  that  \ocational  education,  technical  educa- 
tion, occtipatiunal  education  does  take  phiio  at  niaay,  many  different 
lo\el.>  all  the  way  from  the  eltnientary  schoolo  through  the  graduate 
'  schools. 

As  long  as  tl^io^c  fuinls  are  mandated  through  one  Statfe  agency, 
which  ia  our  ca^e  happens  to  be  the  State  board  of  education  which 
ha^  the  re.spoii^ibillt}  for  eknicntar}  andsucomUiy  cducatioii,  tluire  is 
not  nuicli  chanco,  as  is  proven  by  the  lafet  7  years,  that  any  other  level 
or  t\pe  of  institution  or  program  be3oad  their  piograms  is  going  to 
get  Jiny  consideration  at  alh  \ 

Jfow,  I  think  .this  relates  back  to  what  you  have  said.  I  thiitk  it 
Isolates  to  tlie  1  asic  proldeuiis  thes-e  gentdemen  have  alluded  to.  In  fact, 
in  South  Carolina  il^rht  now  we  had  to  nuike  .strong  suggc^^tions  that 
wo  Avore  going  to  seek  legislation  at  the  State  h'\el  to  ninrdy  this  be 
fore  we  j^ot anybody  to  talk  to  us  at  alh  We  do  iuat  luu  c  their  attont  lou, 
sir.      "  ^       '  •  ^ 

,  In  Kentucky  you  use  a  2  by  -I  across  a  mule':>  ear.s.  We  use  .sup:gcjfod 
o  legi^sViion.  So  wo  now  ha\e  a  kind  of  discussion  going  on.  I  tlu  is 
related  to  the  typo  of  discussion  you  mentioned  he-ic,  getting  thorn  in  a 
closed  room  m\\  say  we  have  to  come  to'nn  agreement. 

This  is  a  serious  situation'  in  South  Carolina. 

Chairman  Pi:mctxs.  I  know  you  have  a  serious  .situation.  . 

Dr.  Pauier.  Wo  feel  sonietiung  nnmt  done  here  to  fct  the  ?tage 
for  a  ^nti.sfaotory  resolution  of  ifTat  the  State  levoh  Wo  iicod  charcr 
definitionsof  prugi  ani.s,  we  need  cleaier  delineations  of  uesponsiljillt  ies 
in  typos  of  in.stitutions.  But  we  elearly  ai'kiu)wled;ie  that  thi^^  is  dif- 
ferent berauso  thi.^  type  of  Education  at  difTcreiit  lc\cls  in  diff^'^'cnt 
instiUitinn*?  takes  place  aoro.^??  total  speoti'um.  ' 

It  !s  difiicult  and  we  would  \velcc*mo  the  o{»poifunlty  to  try  to  find  a 
solulion.  Wo  must  repeat  asraiu  our  \ery  firm  roin  Iction  tliat  the  pres- 
ent »'Itualioa  for  our  very  iinpoiitant  segment  of  cdiuation  In  South 
Carolina  is  on  intolerable  otiC,  sir.  Thoro  must  be  .^^ouio  (dian^ro, 

Ohairman  Pniuax.«;.  Do  you  wart  to.a-k  .some  questioi.s,  Charlie? 

Ivfr.  IvAoaTFrn.  Thank  von,  Mr.  Ohairnran. 

I  ruo-s  this  would  h'^  nddros^ed  particularlv  to  thesltuotion  in  South 
Carolina  that  wonhl  ho  annlicable  to  tbo  previous  testimony. 

r>»*.  Palahcr.  TI  is  Ihore  foi*  ovprvone  to  some  d^^rro^. 

Mr.  IJrADcrTrFK.  Po  von  f'ol  thnt  ovon  ha\iTin:  doslirnatod  n  sinirlo 
State  a<ro>cy  for  the  atjministtaticin  of  a  single  pro^ran  deM^nod  to 
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moot  tljc  needs  of  a  parlioular  State— fhejn'oplo  noeds  of  (hat  State- 
that  somehow  we  couia  St  ruotme  in  the  Fuleml  Act  tjie  phmniiiff 
mechanHiu  in  ^uch  a  way  that  it  wuuKl  assure  that  there  would  be,  first 
of  alh  a  genuine  assessment  df  wltit  ti^e  needs  are  iu  that  State  and 
then  seconds  n  really  l  ouciatoil  and  b^na  4ido  ell'ort  to  meet  ihoso 
needs  with  a  reasonable  alio,  ation 'of  u^^^Jlnce.-,  both  Federah  State, 
and  local?  Isn't  that  possible  ?  That  is  the  fiL^t  part  uf  m\  4ue.<tion  and 
1  do.  It  the  Chairman  will  be  bo  Idnil  au  to  permit,  liaie  a  folio win*^ 
question.  -  ^ 

Dr.  PAOtER.  You  say  is  that  possible? 

^Ir.  TtADcunac.  Yes. 
^  Dr.  Palkeh.  Basically  and  th(?oretically  it  is  denrable.  Whether  it 

Piaetically  possible  or  not  I  would  have  to  sav  I  doubt. 

Mr.  DcxG \N\  Can  any/of  us  connnent  on  tha,l  question? 

-Nlr.  Kadcupfk.  Of  coui-sc. 

Mr.  l)rxoAN%  I  thiidc  it  is  very  po>sible  but  I  thlidv\  ou  have  to  Imve 
an  npporhnntv  for  those  people  who  may  be  di>.vatl>nVd  witli  whelher 
tho  pinn  has  been  adequately  implenunted  to  be  able  to  publielv  pro- 
test, if  von  will,  the  distribution  of  the  ftiuds  at  the  Conunisbioner s 
level  before  lie  allocates.  '       ,  " 

^  I  ain  tallciuir  about  the  U.S.  Coinnii.sbioner.  In  other  word.s,4?et  down 
the  i)rinciplo.  approve  the  plan,  and  thou  ffi^e  an  oppoitnnltv  to  those 
who  may  feel  that  they  liave  n(jt  bee  a  faiilv  treated  to  make  an  appeal 
directly  to  the  Comnus^ioncr. '  ^  < 

^  :Sh.  RAorUKT  i:.  lh\  Chancellor,  we  done  that  in  other  letjisla- 
tion.  I  woulil  tliinic  personally  ah  coun.**cl  thai  that  i»->  an  exivllent  Mt£^- 
gestion.  It  raises  -a  problcni  in,yie^v  of  your  earfier  testimony. 

If  tli.0  Fedeial  Government  is  only  to  monitor  the>c  pro^^rams  and 
if  ill  the  process  it  finds  that  thoj^e  t1iin^rt^  mandated  in  the  act  are  in 
fact  not  occurring,  not  being  done.  the~neo(l,s  are  not  beln^r  met,  the 
Federal  funds  are  not  addres.-ed  iu  cairying  out  the  jiurpusc-s  of  tlie 
act,  don't  wo  have  to  beyond  monilorin*?  and  doesn't  there  ha\e  to 
be  airecti\e  Federal  administration  of  tliat  act  that  sa\o  at  that  point 
wo  are  cuttin«roiT  the  fimds,  ^ve  are  not  approvin^r  the  funds. 

^Tr.  DrxGAX.  That  is  what  re>pon>ible  nioiutoi  in<^  i.s.  if  T  may  say  .'^o. 

Mr/IvAi)rUFn:.  But  that  did  not  conic  "clear  in  }  our- oral  testimony. 
It  is,  of  cour,«e,  important  to  u.^. 

'  Dr.  PALjfWf.  I  submit  the  piactlcality  of  what  T  wa.^  referring:  to  hi 
nly  response,  to  bo  .specific,  by  example  to  South  Carolina,  is  that  the 
\er\  fact  that  the  State  board  of  education  in  1071  ma}  have  been  the 
proper  a^Tf^iUcv  to  be  desiirnated  as  tJie  Stale'buard  for  \  ocatIoiial  traui- 
inff  but  it  does  not  hold  true  today.' 

The  de^I^rnation  of  a  i:equlrenient  of  a  sole  State  a/rcAicy.  whlrh  does 
not  uIm)  earry  wl^tli  it  a  stipulation  that  it  bo  representati\e  of  in>iltu- 
tionsand  pr<j;;innis  and  the  people  and  so  forth  that  It  i.-  .supp(jsi>d  to 
have  umler  It.^  iurIsdIctlon,.^ill  not  ha\e  ^vork.  It  ceitalnl\  would  not 
.in  South  Canjjina  where  the  State  depaitment  of  education  i^^  that 
a^reui'v  and  d<H\s  not  ha\e  any.  e\en  >;vmpatlu'tic  attitude  towards  this 
board  or  the  hlf!:her  education  institutions  in  the  State  do  not  iveo^x- 
nl;:c  they  ha\o  tliL-^  acro^^  the  entire  education  spectium  rr&ponsiblHty 
for  tlio  education.  '  * 

^fr.  IxAorLirpi:.  "Would  it  be  po.^sible  for  tlie  purpose  of  this  act  to 
mandate  a  restrnctmin^  of  the  membcr.ship  on  this  board? 
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Dr.^AL^iKR.  I  mil  biiggebtluij  iijLthe  tebtiiiiunj  thiit  thU  ly  ebjrential. 
If  \  on  are  going  to  continue  the  State  agoTit^  cuucept  tlicit  1^  eptullul. 

"We  are  ijuggc^ting  that  ai>  an  alternative  a  \\al\er  or  exception  pru- 
Aibioii  lo  inclndeil  in  there  where  you  have  separate  State  agi^ncks, 
that  they  i)aiticli>ate  iii  llii^  prucesiS  by  hnv.  One  or  the  other  ha&  to 
take  place. 

Mr.  IvADCxiFFE.  I  think  you  can  bt^  the  umle^irabiritv  of  trying  to 
mauJatc  at  the  Feileml  lev  el  for  State.^  with  all  isort.s  of  linuncing  pat- 
terns amf  iialeeil  diii'eienceb  in  neeJii  ami  piobleiiio,  a  given  ku  l  of 
funding  for  po^iti?econilary  as  oppuiied  to  .-ccundary  or  v\  hat  ha\  e  >  oU. 

STATEMENT  OF  DH.  THOMAS  E.  BARTOW,  PRE-SIDENT,  GREENVILLE 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  COLLEGE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Dr.  Baktox.'Iu  the  legIi>la(ion  coulj  jou  clearly-  delineate  the  dif- 
ference or  conlCl  jou  .specify  the  re&pons^ibiliticb  at  the  >ecundaiy  level 
AcrbU^  the  refel'oiiti:bllitic&  at  tliQ^j0:&tfcec6ndary  ley  el?  In  other  ^xordis, 
y  I  think  (hat  i.%  uhere  I  tco  a  problcnA  dcN  doping,  the  way  thcj  aie  eir- 
cuiavi-jUing  \unr  pri.-ciit  legi^latioJi  by  fcunply  adding  adult  programs 
at  ifij^ht  into  what  we  think,  at>  the)  were  dfci^igncdJ,  Nocatioaal  high 
schools.  ^  .  *  ^ 

Mr.  IvADtLiiFh.  l\\ould  think  that  the  coniiiiittee  M'ould  vukonic 
any  bnggc>tions  that  }ou  would  have  aloiio;  those  lineb.  I  don*t  know 
hoW  much  it  is  poi^sible  to  do  in  the  rederariavv% 

Dr.  BAKTo^ .  I  don't  belief  e  }  ou  are  going  to  fcolvo  the  probk  ni  until 
you  do  what  we  have  said  though. 

Mi;.  Eapulu  I'K.  We  need  joui  help  in  doing  that.  AVe  need  the  .sug- 
gettionb  that  ue  ha\e  been  *iX*tting  in  thete  hearlngbj  pcihaiM  in  tcinis 
of  fionie  specific  language,  even.'' 

Dr.  Baktuk.  I  think  that  is  it,  the  language. 

Dr.  Palmku.  Wc  have  recommended" heie  inoie  clarity,  inoro  defi- 
nitonc^s  in  the  defuiition.-i.  "We  ha\e  also  rccogni/icd  btronger  clearer 
btatenients  delineating  llncb  oC  respon^ibilit},  area  rcbpon^^ihilit} ,  to 
(he  ond  of  illusliating  \\liat  is  thc^inteut  of  Cougrc^^  in  inaldng  the 
funds  available.  /  • 

Thou  it  h  up  to  u^  to  meet  Ua^  inluit  of  Congress.  This  is  what  we 
are.  trying  to  siy.  \Ve  niayaiot  agree  wltli  your  definition  but  if  you 
deliJio  it  clear  ent>ugh  for\is  to  under^.and  your  intent  avc  will  larry 
out.  \our  intent  but  wo  \Nant  to  be  sure  that  other  agencies  carry  out 
you  r 'intent  afso. 

Mr.  Bad(;ltite.  T  tiiink  tile  driving  inttjnt  in  the  19G8  amendnuMtts 
wa3  that  the  total  needs  of-tho  people  ii}  the  States  for  occupational 
"  preparation  be  met  u  ith  the  rc>5ourccs  at  hand,  and  there  be  intellige  nt 
'  plannintr  to  accomplish  that  end. 
•»    regi-el  that  i  he  le^rislation  was  not  more  sijccessful. 

Dr.  rAr.MLn.  The  situation , with  us  and  J  think  with  many  other 
fjtatcs  IS  such  thut  it  did  not  do  that  brcause  of  the  strui  ture  of  the  M>le 
Rtato  alrency  and  the.icqnirenient  that  it  In*  the  one  that  reAclvcd  and 
administered  the  funds. 

This  is  the  primarv  caiu^e  of  w^hat  has  transpired. 

^fr.  Ua'Ik  LU  Fi;.  Thank  3  ou,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Chairman  lias.bocn 
very  ^I'^nerous.  _         ,  ^ 
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Arr.RT.oriy  [presidinffl.TTollo.Ihavenoqnestions. 
Do  anv  of  you  gentlemen  liavo  additional  comments  you  would  like 
iomake? 

Di\RrRKi:.Twouldliko  to  add  one  comment.  ^  ,  -^^ 

nro  required  by  other  parts  of  roderal  locrislation  in  odu^afion 
to  i»laii.  "We  are  given  money  midt\r  title  Y  of  the  Edneation  Act  to 
..  d-vchip  state\\ide  plans  for  education.  The  vocational  education  in 
-    inv  .^tale  of  ;nVw  Jersey,  for  every  Federal  doHar  w  get  we  spend 
^^raf  the  State'Tevel  and  $2  at  the  local  level.  ^  , 

So  if  are  doinc  any  planning  the  fundamental  planninir  reallV 
IS  ^or  tlto  Ohunpsly  Aveliavo  to  incorporate  the  $1  in  it  as  woll. 
^.  Wt»  T-nallv  care,  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  I.  where  the  i^^ca- 
.  iVwvA  or  post.secoudnrv  or  eleinentaty  or  secondary  takes  place.  That 
!S  not  i»up<)rtant  to  tis.  'We  want  it  to  take  place  in  any  facility,  pri; 
^  nte  'i^j  i;\oll  as  nnhlic.  that  is  l)est^suited  to  the?  needs  of  the  loarnei:. 
So  Htat  we  would  he  a^rainst  any  rigid  kinds 'of  distinctions  hotween 
vaHoiislovels  of  education. 

tMnk  this    one  of  the  prohlems  of  American  education.  We  have 
ihrii]  di^finotions  and  therefore  we  characterize  them  and  we  heirin 
to  i>rn\'»do  cooial  characterization  Jn  addition  to  the  edu'^ational 
.  (»ii*^ro/^foiT/ation.  ^ 

xvrv»hlem  at  the  State  level  i&.the  constant  replication  and 
,lnr.r,.r|fip,j  f^f  soitIcos.  Wo  started  Some  years  aco  in  edneatio?\  to 
prittl*lo  >.rans^u)rtation  for  yoinicr  people.  We  put  them  in  yellow 
on^  hii'^e?^.  Wo  derided  the  puhlic  ought  to  provide  transportation 
fo"  V]>^r  noonlo  ns  well,  the  aged. 

Wo  rot  different  hnsos  Wf*  decided  we  wnnld  1  ave  to  feed  them.  We 
pnt  im  a  f<  od      letMro  in  e<hK'a*'»~TO.  We  put  it  in  hospitals,  higher  in- 
\     ^  ^tU!itio^»<5.  I  think  g.iA  en  the  State  crononiy  and  the  nnhlic  finance  it  is 
inip"raf»ve  that  v    no<^  cr-^nte  incr^jisin<r  hoards  ?>nd  ^o^ Truing  stnic- 
trurec;  ^very  tir.e  we  ivout  to  identify  a  catoorory  of  activity. 

\^  the  saTUf^  level  we  are  uoint^  tr>  havr^  to  find  wa^^  for  State  acen- 
.en  s  to  act  as  h^f^Ver  aiul  to  n^^ondo  access  into  that  S^ate  airency  for 
4he  'clientele  ^\hich  avp  not  a  normal  part  of  that  State  a.<2:enry. 
o  ^         This  ocrcrtMitially  i<5  the  thnr  t  of  our  te?timojiy. 

T  w:uit  to  w  0TV.v*^f  nl  .^avinT  that  T  would  he  opnosed  to  saving  that 
t]u*';e  »^  somelhin;*'  c^^IIimI  v*)eationil  ti.aiuinir  ed neat  ion  ^hich  is  uninua 
<ird  distinct 'and  let  uh  create  anotlior  |ro\erhiiig  stnioture.  another 
hoarrh 

T  think  thrt  t^'u^  y  <>uM  he  thelneijfh^  of  follv  and  won hT tend  ^o  per- 
nef I'aio  t^  e  di>tin''tlnn  heh\e''n  hhie  collar  ^^nd  white  collor  and  other^ 
)cii»*1c,  o^'  so'Mal  d?^'tin*  tion^  which  ^'''e  work  so  hard  to  ^radicate. 

hit  li(«*nuve  uliile  T  sulKcfil.e  to  the  views  hr^ld  hv  iny  colleague  whole- 
.  l»oai^*dh  DH  the  need  ff>V  flevil^Hitv  a(hniiiistratl\  e  nr^'flnirenlents,  T 
thin':  :)H  nf  US,  our  <  ol](*a"ues  fro:n  South  Carolina  as  well  as  us.  reeoij- 
n5/«'  \  \y\\  ]•a^   anton*'  the  .^^^  S^ate^  niu'ven  ''<^»inmitmont  nTid-comneteuee 
,    or      *nitv  to  o'^orntc  \\\  the  flevlhh*  inodo  t^^at  v;e  are  talk  in ahout. 
To'^e  fr'f)nl:  a\ 'th  vou.  T  think  the  Fedi?*ral  Oovennncut.  the  execu- 
tive lnMi  eh.  hn^^  to  he  v  tllinjr  fo  tal:e  oil  the  noliti<^rl  h^at  that  is  in- 
x>     vohel  in  ninkin<nr  dij^criuiina^Jni''  Ind'rment  that  ^ays  th^^t  the  State 
  has  tlic  cnpauLv-to  fulfdl  thoxequiiKmojit  of  tl  e  la^v  and  indeed  meet 
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"the  roqulioiueiit^  of  Mjo  lb03  ameiiduiCiits  but  lliis  one  luis  and  this  quo 
hasn't,  with  all  of  the  coHa>u»ltiiut  iof)uUs  of  those  judgments.  . 

I  think,  to  he  Irank  ^^ith  \ou,  t!uit  the  reason  tlvat  the  1008  amenc  - 
monts  huve  not  •\u)iked  iis  heauttie  you  haven't  had  sufUciciit,  how  shall 
3  i)ut  (t  aeln  uteh .  fortitude  aiid  uiU  siity  lor  people  to  make  the  juClg- 

'  nnvut  V, here,. for  example,  in  South  Carolina  or  in  New  Jersey  wjiny- 
v/Ikmv  else,  \\Kere  tlie  (>ccupatii»nal  ueeU  has  not  been  really  inet^>vluch 
in  most  fiUiU'S  I  vM>uld  sa\  it  i.sn't.  if  my  information  is  right,  in  the 
luaior  Midilje  Miaut  u-Miitcij  that  the  bigu^'st ^^alk  of  the  rcquircniont. 
the^ieed.  the  [ieople  ^^ho  need^'to  be  trahied  and  educated  iS  the  young 
adult  fropi  i^to>\\\  '  • 

I  v'OixVl  a>.>>nre  vou  that  is  not  heuic;  done  in  ni^jSt^of 'the  Aluld'e 

•  Atlantic  States.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  ucuius  to. know  that.  That  is 
thcThrust  oHiiv  colleal^uo  fioni  Soutli  Carolhia.  He  knOAVs  uhere  th*^ 
need     but  ho  is  i;i'itln^  .^81)0.000  of  the  nioiu;\^  that    gping  to  South 

.  Carolina  to  tiyV  to  meet  it.  ,  ' 

'  }U\  R.\n(  i.n"'FK.  Thank  you,  ^Ir.  Chairman.  ^  - 

1  uoniler  what  was  the'total  amount  last  year  going  to  South  Caro- 
lina undor  the  Vocational  Educational  Act,  ^ 
'  '  l)r.  Pai.mku.  Something  betw  een  $8  Jind  ^10  million. 
\  Mr.  Radi^uffk.  So  you  i2;et  less  than  on'o-tenth.  * 

l)r.  lixRXuN.  The  f>l'oblem  is  that  ^^  here  you  specify  15  percent  to  go 
to  po>t^iM»ondarA  education  and  jou  don't  get  that  money  in  post- 
secondary  odneation.^  - 
Mr.  Radouff!:,  Tfi^it  is  a  minimum. 

lUtiTox.  Tjiat  h  light.  But  that  has  not  been  met.  That  is  the 

•  point.  "  >     '  ^  ' 

Dr.  Pai  mkh.  I  alro  suirgest  to  you  that  the  very  fact  of  this  type  of 
thintr  going  un  is  l  onti  ibutlng  bignlfiiantlv  to  the  proliferation  and  tlu? 
dunllt-atu-n  and  tlie  failure  tu  mei  t  needs  of  people  which  have  been 
indicated  here.  It  simply  is  not  Avorking. 

Ni»w,  reoi»gni/ing  the  magnitude  of  the  prohlem  and  the  dilllculties 
invoKed  wi»  ha\i'  not  addressi'd  onrsi*l\ in  our  tistimony  to  speoiflo 
billh  or  an\  thin«r  eHe  ln«  ause  w^'  ihur't  think  tlu'y  address  theiuselves 
to  the  prut>h*ms  r•»all^.  ^Yv  an-  addiv^^jing  ourselves  to  pi^inciples,^ 

•  Tu  renenitlon  (»f  u  hat  Con£rre?snian  Pei  Kln^  has  .said  aliont  tlu*  pos- 
sihilit  it's  of  d»^cu^^i•>u^  dowh  the  road  ahead  i  wouldAery  respectfully 
n^iu^'^-t  thai  we  he  iii\^»n  the  oppi>ifunIt>  to  naitici]jate  in  some  of  thosr 
dis't'U* -^ion^  Imhuum'  v.4'  thiuk  we  lunc  con^^idcrahle  e^  iilenoo  and  luve 
giMii  eor.-Idi  nible  thouuht  to  tliis  and  row  njake  rontiibutious  at  the 
rras-riHit  l(^\el  a>»fA  idenred  hy  m\  •  itllea.fruc  T)r.  Barton,  ])rosid"nt  of 
(liu  iUo  Ti'i  liuleal  Edui  ation  Cidlrge,  10,000  students,  wdio  i.^  doing 
a  tremendous  job.  ^ 

We  have  \Altli  u»>  alM>^[i'.  Rudy  Groonu\s,  pnMdent  Qf  Orangi'hurg-^ 
"  (^allu)uu  Terhnli  al  ( *olle,u:e.  anothei  oiie  of  our  outstanding  institut iiuis 
^vh^('h  is      lH'r»eat  or  bi'tween  0"  and  07  peii  enj,  totally  vocational, 
technical ty  oc<*upationalIy  oriented.   ^  ^ 

This  is' a  technieal  education  s\stem  in  South  Carolina.  We  havi' 
lOO/aianeoplo  par(i(  ipating  in  our  protriams  tlu.s  u'ar  wdueli  is  about 
one  ti'nth  of  our  work  force  in  SciUtli  Carolina.  The  thuiij  \(jn  an* 
talking  aboJit  happening  d(iwn  the  road  ala  ad  and  the  failure  to  pro- 
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Mjiiie  ilt'ar  Ji;rij.iUIoii:»  and  a  better  uiiJurbtaaJIng  liiijs  trunicmlous 
signilicaj^e  for  our  State.  ^ 

AVe  havVdoni:  mouj^tliaii  most  Stiitcy  in  niccting  tlic  iicedb  of  puoi^lc. 
"\Vo  arc  consiilcrably  alicad.  But  weTeo  just  lioriiblo  inipllcutioiis  un- 
ices this  JuUttor  is  resolved. 

Wb  think  it  ou2:ht  to* bo  R'^)Ol\cd.  Tlio  grounds urk  fui*  li)cal  rosolu- 
tiuu  r.mlS'to  be  laid  hi  t\'.  It  dt)cs  rui)uirc  I  think  conbldorable  inijut  and 
di^cus^louilmong  and  bet  ween  the  J;  eileial  ai(enele«,  the  State  agencies;. 
I  sn:rgebt  secondary  kiel  voLiitlunal  eilunitlon,  the  cornnnuiity  ig)llegcs 
.and  tiehnioaHnbtitutes,  the  bonior  coUe^iesand  uiuNersitles,  aiul  biuce 
Ave  lia>e  CETA  and  other  laanpuucr  proguuns  which  in  South  Cavo- 
liria  w  admiiiiater  clacswido,  claferooui' training. compoivonts  arc  in-> 
vohv  (I  in        i,nd  I  suggest  to  you  also'that  Li  the  consideration  of 
the  VvjAxcv  education  amendments  under  title  X.  comuuuiity  collcires 
and  O  TU|^a(ioual  eduuilion,  it  is  ^oluif  to  have  treincnduus  implica-  . 
tioH'?  right  back  here  for  the  same  things  we  arc  talking  about  this 
mornnig.  ,     «    .  "  ^ 

It  is  a  (rejnendoiis  significance  to  all  of  us  in  the  Held.  We  need  to 
have  a  bettor  understamling  and  clearti*  guidelines  and  definitions  to 
express  the  mtent  of  Congress  it\ve  at  the  local  le\el  even  in  the  plan-^ 
^.nuig  process  aw  to  sec  that  those  intents  are  carried  out. 

Wo  aroniot  iui{)ugning  anybody  s  intents  and  nioti\^s,*'fivcrYbodv 
Avants  to  do  jvliat  is  right  hut  evervboiU  sees  it  diftVrentlv.  We  need 
danty-fr^m  here.  We  \\ould  like*  to  oiler  \>hate\or  bac%round  we 
have!  >yliatever  iuforuiation^nvhatever  cxpcrionee  \\c  havo,  tu  holi)  you 
resolve  that,  realizing  how  diflicult  it  i?. 

3fr.  Bnonix.  I  Ihank  the  gentlemen  for  being  hero  t^day. 

X  think  the  cWmitteo  realizes  the  coniple.\it,\  uf  the  prubleui  and  i§ 
groping  for  solutions  and  new  an.swcth  and  nc^V  ideas.  I  think  iherc  is 
a  general  feeling  that  if  wc  can  avoid  new  agciitles  Mould  love  to 
move  that  way. 

T  hope  you  reali/.e  thcjatoness  of  the  hour  last  night  an»l  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  open  eyes  this  morning.  -         ..  ^ 

The  record  is  there.  The  meuibci's  do  rwul  it  and  ihcir  staffs  are 
aware  of  it.  Your  mark  lias  been  made  and  wc  apprei  iate  }uur,bojng 
liero.    .  ^  ' 

\Vith  that  wc  will  adjourn  the  committee. 

fWhercuiuav  at  10:.^  aju.  the  committee  adjuurned.  subject  to  the 
call  of  tVo  Chair.] 

pfaterial  submitted  for  iuchision  in  the  lecord  follows:] 

KrVrK  OF  New  .Tkiisky, 

,  DKPAnTNCENT  OP  EnUOATION, 

Trenton,  iV.J.,  June  12,  J975, 

XTun.  C.\Rr.  Pbukinr. 

Chainn  tn,  ^uhi  ommittn  un  El  nwntnuf*  Sioundnri/,  and  Vmattonal  lUUicatton^ 
}Ii*nsc  C6nwiittcc  on  i:duiation  and  Labor,  House  of  RLpra^vntativvSf  Waifh- 

Dr  An  CuAinMAN  Tkiikins  :  As  CUnnccnor  Ralph  Dnnpan  and  I  pronUvscd  i»i  our 
j  nut  ti'stlinony  b«furo  jmir  .«5al>^'i>mniittae  *>n  Aprii  24. 1  a^a  cnelusiiiK  atlUUlonul 
tuuiinout.^  VcRnrdiag  prupt»sals  fur  new  vocational  cinuatlon  le^i^lntiun, 

*Tfi  the  six  \voelv>  sUug  we  tcsllfleil,  the  Admlnibt ration.  Ihrou^jh  the  Ofllec  of 
KUtuati<n,  Las  Intniiliited  Us  \cf.sIon  of  (iropi^siiLs  for  in«w  vooiiUonnl  cUuoatiun 
lot;Ulaii«>n.  IT.U.  0251  uuo Id  present  dUIkuU  pn)l>len>i,  for  vocational  education 
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in  ^'c\r  JcrjiCty,  and  I  havu  cnclubl'a  with  thLs  letter  specifiAriticibins  for  yoiy 
consklcratluii.  lu  anOitiun^'j  uu  w  111  iluJ  tummcuU  purtaiuiui;  ti>  LUu  ^evi^ral  utber 
bilbnow  before  your^ubcominittee. 

I  Would  also  like  tu  maku  j  uu  uvMire  A>i:  the  fact  that  tli,e  fx\ e  Chiuf  Statu  fechoul 
Ofllcors  uf  Xe\y  Jersey,  rcnn^i  ha^uia.  New  Yurk.  MasbUthubettb,  ami  C<;uneclicut 
^  have,  established  a  task  furcu  cuiuiJubuJ  of  ^taff  luuiuburs  fr^m  uur  iosputtive  de- 
^)arfinents  to  develop  slwciflc  ruwuumiuadatious  \>Uh  rei,'afil  tu  \ucittiuaal  uduca- 
*    tioii  legislation.  We  feel  that  this  li\e-:,tate  eCCurt  will  iuu\ide  j.uu  with  some 
nsef lU- suggt>ti(ins  as  yuu  and  the  bubcounaltlee  cuntiauu  ^uurMuiUjuraUuiis. 

However,  I  mu^t/say  that  lltUe  has  happtued  in  the.Nopu^t  c?ix  weeks  tu  alter  ^ 
my  view  and'the^  view  that  Chancellor  Dunjjaa  and  I  e.\Iia*j>5»ed  lujfure  ^uiir  sub- 
committee, that  Cungre^s  |i*uls  tu  t4ke  a  fuadaaa-ntall^  jiuw  appruacU  tu  vuca- 
^MaiuU  cducatiQn.  It  was  uUrlfudgiiieiit  then,  xind  ii  ruuuins  su  m\\,  that  Juckey- 
ing  among  the  v^uious  profci^siuiial  asisu.elatiuns  with  a  stake  in  the  lia^d  uut- 
come  of  your  siibcMminittLe':>  uurk  v^a^  generating  niuru  huat  than  lii;l»t,  and  in 
the  process,  cunfusifig  the  Uisic  goals  that  ue\v  logi.Nlatiun  sliuuid  addrw,s.  We 
^also  felt  that  unr  joint  appearauo  Auuld  underscuru  Ihu  Williugneiss  uf  nmiiv  uf 
our  cuuntcj-partH  un  the  .-state  level  tu  wurk  tugetlJet^-KUI^ilk^ig  \ucatlunal  uducji- 
^  tion  prugranis  mure  cfCectiNO  undtr  ui  w,  uiure  l'uUip^ul^en^l\e.Jl■udu^il  lei;lfelatiuii. 
-      Thv  key  to  new  legislation,  in  m.v  jialgmeiit,  iiUu  iUNeat  a,  single  state  ageney 
'  wjtli  tjie  financial  ro^^uurces  and  autjiurit.i  tu  liadortake  comprehuii^i4e  plannmi: 
in  niecthig  the  UlviUiped  neids  uf  each  j>taiV':>  pupuiatiuns.  This  legisUitiuii  i>huuld 
he  lic^ble  elMugl^ti;  enable  btate^  tu  deteimine  priunties  and  tu  aMocate  re- 
sourc/^S^tojneet  th/<e  priurltios.^u  d^isure  that  state  effurtsniatcl^Cuugrc^Monal 
latent,  new  legislAtiim  shotild  require  a  coiaprehi*nc?i\e  state  plan  and  speil  out 
accuuntability  procedures  to  asoijit,  thu  OIBlo  uf  Educatiun  iu  niumturlng  state 
•  plans.  > 
,  I  also  .suggest  that  yuur  .sul)committe^  take  a  hard  10uK;\t  the  questiun  of  set- 
asides  targotted  foe  .speoific  pMpul.itiun  gruup^  like  thu  diiiadN^Jutagwl  and  the 
handicappid.  as  well  as  fur  !)upuh\tiw^iits  iduiitiJlod  by  .suhuului^  level  such  as  sec- 
ondary, po.st-secoydary  and  .so  furth.  While  I  tliinlTthat  pru\lsluns  fur  set-asides 
under  exMstlng  legislation  have  stUnulated  oxpansluu  uf  .i>tale  eHurts  in  some 
areas,  the subcumudttee  shoul.l  cun:ildcr  whether  a  tipiHng-puiut  is  reacheil  whun 
mandated  sot-asldes  tit'  t.p  r^nch  of  a  stato*s  funding  alluuution.  ' 
Set  asides  arc  a  thorny  l.<si.c,  !)Ut  I  think  tiiut  {\\\x  Cungre^.s  ^uuld- address  it  in 
^sKeral  way.s*.  First,  legii^latiun  cuidd  .^peuf.v  pupuiatiuns  tu  be  M»r\ud  as  ro(imre- 
meats  for  ai)i>roval  of  .^ute  plans  hi  lae  Oilicu  uf  Edueatiun.  Sccuad.  (\ingress 
could  ostabl^sh  lua^Iiaum  iainlniuiu  alluiatbrn  buuadaries  fur  .^^l-aside.s  tiurgetteci 
for  specific  pumilntioji  and  age  groutiS  inider  siate  plan>.J^\»T  iv\aaipie.  w  dh  rogard 
to  the  handliApped.th(inew  legiiahiliuu  u>»dd.  .-stipulate  that-n^te^s  tiian-'j<'i>  but 
no  more  than  lo':*  of  a  state's  allocatluri  bo  earmarKed  fu^*  .^peciny  i)ru:;ranij>  .serv- 
ing amt  pf>pulatiun.  Third,ahe  Cungr^.^^  luuld  cuutinue,privveid  nmndvitorv  .set- 
a?ido  provirdons.  Tlds  last  optlui\  in  ni.v  judgmtnt  di»e>  not'aUuw  .states  enough  . 
lloxibility  to  device  prograi^a, strategies  to  hieet  partltuh^iucal  needs.'    f  , 

Thupo  that>uu  and  >  uur  sianu;amittee4ind  thL*se<yntaa'i»th.  and  tiie  addiluMial 
technioul  notes  on  the  specific  bill.i  appended,  helpful  tu  jiuu  in  ,\uur  \\urk..onr^e 
af;aln  lot  me  say,  that  I  would  be  niONt  willing  tu  be  of  further  servieo'to  vonV 
subconuuittoc  incite  dovelupment  of  this  v^tal  l^*gislation. 
*        JJlnceroJy.  * '  .  ^  * 

r«Eb  0.  lUmKR. 

'    ,        *  ■  Oo)h}niS8ioncr. 

Irinelosure.  ^  , 

'       CdMMKNT??  ON-  IV.OPOSKD  FKnKn.VULEOlSI..\ TIO.N'  ioa  .V0CA.TI0.NAL  Eni;CAliON 

V.  («y  Fred  O.  IJ.urko,  Conunissioner  of  Kduciitlun.  State  of  Xew  Jersey)  ' 

3i.n.  tv^oti;  CAK^:I:I^  a^;IDA^?CK  akd  counsixing  \ct  or  aoTr. 

ThiK  bill  is  an  Impvessivo  attempt  to  hnprovo  career  guidance  and  couivscUng  by' 
public  ai;cnclos  through  prugraui  de\ilupnjont.  tralnUig  and  retrahiing  uf  rele- 
vant i)or^onncl,  research  and  evaluatitui.  Taken  aluue.  it  Is  insutlicient,  Ilowover, 
now  legislation. Could  include  luyn.v  of  tlie  Inno-^  atiuus  in  this  hill. 
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II.U:  SnaiJ     IM»stSKtONl)AKY*\Ol\VrtONAT,  KDUCATION  ACT  OF  1075 

ti  nal  Hlui.Uioii  j-a.^raAiis,  wunU  i>  an  ii'ii»yrtiuit  u«*aU  U  \('S(s  .>tau«  juru^ii..  uun 
for  Yoouitjual  cUtiwUii»n  in  two  M  j^ai.'tt  .iiMuini>tijUi\i'  cutUifN.  UJii^  M'pa-.iUon 
t'f  poworn  nuij  Miiuu  I,.  iiitcrlVu'  wiiU  ^raU»v\U(»  planmnj:  and  {»ri»;i(am  junu  uia- 
tioQ  JiHwi'cn  iio>t  Cit»ai!nr,\  am]  .M(.jiulai\\  mKomIv.  IVmjrms  of  flu.s  wimh 
rovfjut  ihc  eUjribilitv  of  iavtituti«»n>  uuuia  alM>  lauU  tlio  iloNihilu^  of  pluiiufn* 
ln'pr<'iiUiifs  i)0^t>oec»niinr\  vocational  edueaton  pro^^iam:?. 

•  llAl,   Si'.IT:   vocational  KDUCATION  AMliNDMF.NTS  'OF  1975j^ 

Thi!  UU  is  o.spAi.tll^  strong  rvtj^igai/.ln^;  career  guiilanoe  and  oxploratiun 
a-;  a  M^Kirato  tillv  aial  ia  alUnvi.u  j^laU's  lU-xibilitj-  in  turjus  o£  their  paraeuliir 
jirioriiie<^  SoyiD  sng-^'stiuns  to  improve  this  hill  are  In  order. 

First,  procediirtij  for  daermlning  allotmonis  to  tho  states  as  described  in 
^^evvlun  1^2  mny  nut  aeairately  rellt-ct  thy  diftewnt  states'  need  for  Iwierul  fnud- 
Ing  suiniurt.  In  imrtlcu*ar,  the  nse  of  the  per  capita  income  nioa.^nro  is  dii^oniid- 
nati  agalnnt  ^'ta^l•^  like  New  JerM\\  that  have  high  per  capita  Ineome  ratoj>  but 
whi.'h  al!>o-ha\e  e.\trcu4C\\  lar^e  i>v\erl>  lewl  iao(;iue  populations.  A  more  <h\xu* 
tabic  allotiaont  rath)  could  he  derived  ha^ed  on  ,  (1)  The  state  bhare  of  natu»nal 
nbpniation  of  sper-mtd  n^e  {croiipiius,  and  (2)  the  state  rhiu-e  of  national  un- 
taip'i'>n>c(it.  The  funiiula  proposed  here  rtuuld  enMtn  that  fvdeuU  supjwrt  would 
lie  tMn'ftf  i!  to^vanl  tho^e  parts  of  the  nation'  \\lth  the  greatobt  populations  in 
need  of  vocational  proirram  services^ 

^  S.  iMud.  ^^'crlun  l.'VJuI),  ^\hlch  calls  for  30%  sotasido  of  Part  C  funds  for 
post  NCondaiy  education,  uuty  interfere  with  lndl^idual  state  needs,  priorities, 
anU'  pollcie?*, 

Thirii.^tlu'  unearned  sllpends  described  In  Sovtiou  115(a)  (2)  are  objuetlonatde. 
SucJi  .stipend>  nia>  fo^tvv  and  perpetuate  a  dependence  upon  public  support,  to 
the  jLle|riniont  of  both  the  person  and  the  program  (ontinuation  of  ^vork  study 
prognuns  is  proferraUlo,  ^ 

ILR,  G25l:  TUB  APMINIStUATION  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BtLL 

This  lei^islat Ion  TViaild  pose  serious  pniblDm><  for  New  Jerse/s  onguiufr  efforts 
in  vocational  edacatlon.  But  this  bill  coivtains  some  worthwhile  features. 

11  R.  i)'2T,\  retail!',  the  ^ Ingle  state  af:ent\\  concept,  and  also  iippears  to  provide 
for  Iht*  stu'MAt honing  of  statfe  planning.  Title  IH  of  this  bill  removes  prebentiy 
mantjatrd  spet235c  I'Apendltures  for  partleaK'\r  edutatlonal  institutions  ,  • 

'Iltiwevor,  there  aare  four  i?\ajor  ilavNS  in  II.U.  C25K  First,  the  hill  reduces 
autl4ori/«iii<j(^s  for  the  n^xt  five  >ears  to  a  lAel  below  the  1075  appropriation, 
ThLs  proposed  fuiidlilir  b,\el  N  inadetpiate.  Tin;  nPed  for  \ocational  ediu'ation 


I,"*  grow  ill;:.  New  J»T>eA  evpetts  to  diiuble  seci*ndar,v  vocational  program  enroU- 
mtwit  bx  lOSO,  so  tl^it  at  least  (iO%  of  the  stati**s  sceondarj*  school  population 
uill  hv  in^ol\ed  in  ^national  programs.  This  chaneuge,  alrcad.v  UiaUe  dllTuwlt 


1»\  st<oe  and  local  bud^it  squeezes.  Aonld  be  unattainable  under  the  allo^au.m 
New  Jer^^ey  would  rwMve  under  this  bill,  f 

So  **n»K  IT.tl.  GXil  eliminates  Federal  dollars  for  vocatbmal  eduentum  faelbth-s 
development  [Title  IV,  Sec,  I03ul)(2)l  at  ji  time  when  federal  iftatihln^ 
mont',\  N  .>i»  criU  nH}  nictlcd.  In  the  next  fivt*  year.N,  Xew  .Terse.v  ^\ill  need  $100 
nilUlon  Jn  ftdi  ral  fumK  in  ^vneratc  Ihe  $100  nullion  required  (or  plannjj-d  and 
pronnsoA  voeatlonabtcebnlcal  facilities.  *  < 

ThlrdytlMs  Mll^umU*r  Tltb*  III,  f^ec.  301,  rcinires  state  and  loml  govern*nu'nts 
to  pryvido  00^^  lu  matt  hingyfnnds  for  vmatloual  education  programs.  T^J[l.^ 
^di^f'onratio  lof^al  partloipafton  In  InnoVntlvo  pro;: rams,  .  ^ 

Fourth,  under  Title  ITT,  SoethiU  20.'^  Il.Tl,  0251  pn>\ides  lar^e  set-asides  (2:i^r-)  ^  ^ 
tiiv  both  (T>>advantagcd  and  spei  ial  mauls  students.  These  amounts  seem  iinre.is*»ir 
abl.v  large,  and  w^ould  hinder  the  states'  ability  to  deu'lop  (lexlblt!  auil  eoinj>re- 
hensivo  plans  for  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  services. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


TUESDAY,  APKIL  29,  1975 
ITOCSI:  OF  RDrRESENTATXVES, 

SuBtconnrrKK  ox  ELKancNTAUY,  Sixondary,  and 

Vocational  Kdi  cation  or  niKCoMMrn'Ki: 

ON  Education  and  Lahok, 

The  subrommlttee  met  at  0:45  ajn.,  pursuant  t(»  call,  in  room  2175, 
Eavbura  Iloiii^o  Ollico  Building,.  Hon.  Sliirley  Chl^liolni  protfiding. 

Mt'inbcrs  present:  Ilupresentuti\cs  Pciklns,  Chlbliolni,  Bloula,  and 
and  Mottl.  ,       ,  . 

Stair  nieiidvis  t>iv>ont ;  Jolin  Jonninjoc^.  counsel  tu  tlu'  majority; 
Charles  RaddifTe,  counsel  to  the  niinority^.^ 

Mrs.  Cuisnoi^M.  Ladles  and  geutlenten",  I  think  we  will  ^oxr  conri' 
TTicnco  tho  hearing:.  Wo  are  going  to  ask  j\*  '.  Manuel  D.  Fi^to,  the 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  IIIsp.iuIc  American  Ciitizcns, 
to  et^cpc  forward  with  bis  panel,  and  he  can  intx-oducc  the  pai^ol. 
\  Wc  arc  very  glad  to  have  you  this  niorning.  It  is  most  inipor- 
^tant  that  ^^e  ha\t»  Input  fioiu  the  Span'ciU-speakIng  groups  In  tei^iJis 
of  what  tfiey  arc  attempting  to  do  in  \  jcational  education  Icgislatlot^. 

STATEMENT  OF  MANUEL  D.  FIERKO,  PEESIDENT.  NATIONAI  CON- 
GRESS OF  HISPANIC  AMERICAN  CITIZENS.  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
RICARDO  ZAZUETA,  NATIONAL  DIRECTOR,  SER/JOES  TO]^ 
PROGRESS;  ERNESTO  UEIAS,  SER/JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS;  AND 
ALFREDO  G.  DE  LOS  SANTOS,  JR.,  PRESIDENT,  EL  PASO  COM. 
MUNITY  COLLEGE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

>rr.  FiKHUo.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Chlsbolm.  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  what  we 
would  like  to  do  i.s— I  \\ould  like  to  iiitunbico  our  ^tat^'I:a'nts  llr.^t  and 
then  allow  time  lor  aomo  qucbtlons  and  answer.^  aftu  the  \^]iolc  panel 
lias  finished  making  their  presentations. 

^fi-s.^CinsiioLM.  That  ^Ylll  bc/me. 

Mr.  Fn:itHu.  ^^adam  chahnian  and  niciubers  o£  the  subconunlttce* 
my  namo  is  Manuel  D.  Tiorro.  I  am.prci>idtnt  of  the  National  Con 
^  gress  of  Hispanic  American  Citizens,  a  national,  nonpai  tl-san  Spaalhh 
^^.poaking  citizens'  lobby  located  here  in  Waslungtou.  D.C. 

Accompan}ing~me  toda>  arc  fLri'e  gentlenifU  \\bobau  a  tliorough 
undi  rstan(lin<^  and  ^^ho  hold  uubiupassod  expericn^  v  ^Ith  the  pro- 
gram areas  this  legislation  addre^oc-^  itself  to:  Mr.  Ernie  Urias^  di- 
rector of  operation,  SER— Jobs  for  Progress,  Tucson,  Ariz.:  Dr^ 
Alfredo  de  los  Santps,  president  of  El  Paso  Community  College :  and 
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yiv.  Eicar Jo  Zaziieta,  national  director,  SER-jTobs  for  Progress,  Los 


Before  contmnlng  on  to  the  issues  of  concern,  I  wr ulJ  like  to  present 
a  skort  composite  socioeconomic  profile  of  the  Spaniijh-spcaking  of 
tlus  country  so  that  the  problems  wh  will  bo  adtlicssln^  today  may  be 
brou«rht  into  a  clearer  perspective. 

Over  33  percent  of  all  Spanisb-^poaklng  families  live  at  poverty 
levels  on  incomes  less  than  $5,010  per  year  as  bet  by  the  United  States 
Government.  .     ,      .  ^ 

The  nnemployn)ent  rate  for  tlio  Si)anlsli-.speakin<jr  ^^a^  12  l>ercont, 
as  conipared  to  S  peicen^  for  the  An/^lo  population  in  the  fii^t  quarter 
of  1075.  accou^itin^r  for  a  GO  percent  increaiio  our  the  first  quarter 
over  the  previous  yeai:,  according  to  tlic  Department  of  Ljjbur. 

The  median  educatu)ual  Io\crof  the  Spanish-speaking  is  i  years 
below  that  of  the  Anglo. 

The  Spanish-speaking  scliool  dropout  rate  is  tw^ce  the  national, 
average. 

Eighteen-point-3  percent  of  Spanlbh-speaklng  homes  are  headed  by 
fonialos.  ^  - 

Only  12  percent  of  the  S])aiu;>h-speakln£r  are  employed  in  profes- 
sional or  managerial  occupation^,  as  com^^ared  to  28  l)erccnt  for  the 
Auirlo.  ^  ^  ' 

*  The  list  is  endless,  for  these  figures  merely^  represent  a  scant  over- 
vmv  of  the  demographic  picture  of  the  Spanish-speaking  commimity 
wliichlias  for  years  experienced  needless  hiunan  sufTcring  and  neglect. 

lu  addition  to  thebc  monumental  problems,  the  current  economic 
.situation  has  further  aggravated  an  already  serluUh  situation  facing 
the  Spanish-spcakingv 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  Federal  legislation  must  address  itself  to  the, 
Tprobloms  of  the  Spanl.sli-speaklng  comnitmit\  that  A\ill  assist  them  to 
overcome  the  social  and  econonfic  hardbhips  which^  if  remain  imre- 
soh  ed  will  certainly  result  in  afar  more  grave  situation  for  the  Span- 
ish-spoalcing. 

Vocational  othicatlon  has  proven  to  bo  one  of  the  most  successfid 
and  effective  Federal  prugiams  In  the  field  of  education.  Millions  have 
profited  tlirough  job  placement  npon  completion  of  training  courses 
provided  under  the  Yoi  ational  Education  Act  of  19G3  and  at  the  same 
liino  con tribti ting  greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  economy. 

Ill  fiscal  year  lOTil  there  were  over  12  million  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  education  throughout  the  country  reficcting  the  great  need  , 
.and  subscqtient  impact  of  such  progiams  to  a^slbt  students  in  training 
and  preparation  for  eniplo^mcnt  in  our  c^cr  increasingly  technological 
society. 

Fnfortnnatul.v,  the^se  vocational  education  programs  have  had  little 
effect  upon  the  Spanyi-spcaklngconinnijrilty  due  to  the  unavailability 
of  these  programs  to  ailcquately  brid^je  the  cultural  and  linguistic  gaps 
,  of  this   ation's  second  largest  minority  group. 

Tills  has  been  borne  out  by  the  extiemely  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment and  iUidercmx>loyment  and  low  educational  achievement  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  community. 

Thebcliuol.s  hiue  f  ailed, Uilscrably  to  imJcrstand  and  meet  the  unique 
nceJo  of  tlie  Spanlsh-spcaUng.  Moreover,  the  Lau  v.  Xlchols  decision 
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lias  higliliglited  tlio  giubb  ejucatiuiial  iiu^'quilles  against  pci-sons  of 
liniitecT  English-speaking  ajDility. 

lixpanded  \ucatiunal  uppurtuuitios  have  been  niado  available  io  the 
dibudvantagcd;  }et  very,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  those  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability.  .  .  i  . 

To  aggravate  the  ^ituatiun,  State  vocational  ollicials  lia\e  btatcd  that 
it  ib  nuKh  inure  difficult  to  allucatc  funds. for  particular  populatioii 
groups.  AVithout  cunsuleration  by  the  Inderal  Gov^jiniuent,  State  and 
local  go\ei'Jiinentt>  are  nmch  ksb  inclined  to  direct  their  resources  to 
thci-o  groups.  .        1  i. 

Those  of  limited  English  ability  luust  be  giveii  priority  it  they  arc  to 
properly  be  served  in  tlu-ir  desiie  to  participate  in  vocational  educa- 
tion program^  and  pruht  from  brighter  cnipluymcMit  opportunities. 

Numerous  bills  have  bc^Mi  introduced  in  Congress  on  \  ocationul  edii- 
cation  \\hich  have  been  referred  to  this  subcoiniuittee.  Yet  not  a  single 
one  luib  included  language  that  addresses  the  needs  of  the  limited 
English  speaking.  .  ,  ,  , 

Ihlingual  \  ociitional  education  is  at  a  critical  stage  of  develppincnt. 
As  many  niomhiMS  of  the  buuconunittee  are  aware,  legislation  \vas 
pasM-d  and  signed  into  law  during  the  93d  Congress  amending  theVo- 
catiunal  Etbu  atluu  Act  of  1903.  ltpro\ided  for  bilingual  vocational 
cdunition  piou^rams. 

'J'his  was  tiie  iii*bt  >lep  in  the  right  direction  in  providing  a  necessary 
f  ranie\\urk  fur  institutin*'  bilingual  vocational  education  programs  in 
the  United  States.        ^  .    ^    ,        ..^^      .  i 

IIo\\e\ci\  $17.0  niilli(jn  was  authorized  ih  fiscal  year  10<  a;  yet  only 
$-J.j>  mdlion  \\us  actually  appropriated,  resulting  in  a  ecrious  curt;}il- 
niout  of  the  inipleuieiitation  of  the  bilingual  \ocational  lc<,'islation 
passed  bv  Congress  last  year.  - 

Inirtlteriuure,  theso^unds  were  awarded  not  under  the  specihc  title, 
but  under  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
oriicrwis^o  known  as  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

The  Vocational  Education  DiviMun  withhi  the  Ofiicc  of  Education 
has  been  very  reluctant  to  coininunicatii  Us  concerns  on  mattci-s  invoh  - 
ing  bilingual  \  ocatlonal  education.  There  have  been  no  additional  re-^ 
t[m•^ts  for  niom'}s  b>  the  adiuinistiatAon  to  continue  these  vital  bilin- 
gual vocational  programs.  * 

AVoi>e  \et,  this  legislation  was  only  given  a  years  life  span,  which 
is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  firi<ial  year.  Bilingual  vocational  cdu- 
eat  ion  lui^  nut  on  tUhhad  ample  time  or  sullicient  funding  nor  the  proper 
support  from  thither  the  Oflice  of  Education  or  the  administration  to 
ell'octivelv  establish  itself,  . 

Legihlati(jii  addiv.-j^ing  tho  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  and  other 
irroups  \\  ith  peihi>ns  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  will  be  intro- 
duced later  on  thi^  wia-k  by  Congiv.sswoiuan  Shiiloy  Cliishohn,  along 
with  the  ehairnian  at  this  suhcoiiuuittee,  Mr.  Carl  Pcrkius,  and  other 

^^l^]?i^s  h'cVi^lation  will  seek  to  extend  and  expand  part  J  and  section 
l:i•Jug^^Ur)  nf  th6  Vocational  Edifcation  Act  of  lOi)^  as  amended, 
in  the  Etbication  Aniomhnentb  of  1971.  (Public  Law  93  380)  wliich 
El  (\>nirrcso  will  firmly  support       ^  ^ 

Tho  S]>ani.^h-biieaking  w^ould  greatly  benefit  from  (he  cnactnicnt,of 
such  legislation  ab  well  as  other  groups  who  face  similar  problems  as 
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expi»rioncuiUj>  the  Spa u>h  speaking  anvl  wUo  ulbo  lia\cJiIgIi  iiuiiiba's 
of  pci>ons  with  a  limited  Englisli-spealdiig  abilit3% 

A  uuijoi  ubytacle  to  the  eficvti\e  iiiiplementatioii  of  \  ucatlonal  eJu-  « 
tati(iaal  cilucatLii  lirogiains  is  that  of  the  faihirc  on  the  part  of  tlio^^^ 
Olliiv  uf  Evliu  atioii  to  eolleit  ili  ta  as  to  the  t}pes  of  stiulcnts  being 
vnl.  Pifv  iuuoh,  thi»  Ollict;  of  Kthuatiuii  ha.^  culKited  data  oii  voca- 
Uoiial  fdiu'atiuii  paiticipautsou  the  basi^  of  race  and  &t*x.  This  practice 
ua?.  discuutliiiK'd  la  ilscal  >car  1972.  El  Con<^rei>o  strongly  urt^es  that 
tlio  Oflii  ij  of  Edacatluik  reinbtitute  this  i)ractice  in  order  that  equal 
oppuitunit}  can  be  cirecti\ely  monitored  In  \uuitioual  education.  Wo 
further  rccunnucud  tliat  collection  of  thi.s  data  be  done  un  the  basis  of 
iiitional  txiipn,  also,  (juvciunu-nt  Iiiactiuuhi;t>niurel3  bcivcdtu  ii^uuie 
tlio  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

Tlw  (ii  n(;i:kl  Afcountiiig  Oflice  (GAO)  Ecport  on  Vocational  Edu- 
tatioudatal  I)erryd>er  31, 107>,  rccouimemled  that  in  order  co  provide 
MUiud  expanoiou  i»f  vtnatlunal  opportunities  and  Increase  pro^iani 
.I'ftVi  ti\ene^s.  the  Secretary  of  HEW  should  take  action  to  inrpro\e 
pii'>ont  practins  in  plainiing  progranis,  distribution  of  funds,  itillza- 
tiou  of  ri'MMirees  aUil  relutiiij^;  training  to  euiploynient.  In  addition,  the 
(*A0  also  called  for  the  reduction  of  barriers  wliich  inhibit  pei-stius 
from  paitiijpation  In  \ocation  education.  El  Gongreso  strongly  siip- 
purto  thi\se  re^  uinnicudutions  and  their  application  to  bilingual  \oca- 
tional  cdneafcion. 

The  AFIv-CTO  aiul  the  National  Education  AFsociation,  recognizing 
tho  probh  ui.s  i:in'reutly  being  faced  by  the  Spanish -speaking  cum- 
luuuity ,  ha\e  testified  before  this  subcommittee  and  have  strongly  rec- 
uninanded  the  extension  ot  the  bilingual  \ocationul  education  pio\  ib- 
ionsi  contained  in  Public  Law  93-380. 

In  coiulusion,  I  went  to  strongly  urge  this  subcommittee  to  give 
r\cry  considerafiun  to  the  proposals  we  have  addressed  here  ttjday. 
Wliate\er  legislative  bill  is  finally  approved  by  this  subctminilttee 
*  luti.st  contain  bilingual  vocational  education  provisions. 

To  exclude  these  important  provisions  from  the  Vocational  Edu^a- 
titin  Act  would  be  a  j2:iws  iniustico  to  our  community  ami  a  step  baik- 
wards  In  the  progivsb  this  CJongress  has  made  In  addressing  tin-  pn^b- 
kuLs  of  our  Nation's  limited  English-speaking  population  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  community. 

"Mrs.  Cnisnoi.M.  Thank^yon  very  much,  IVFr.  Flerro.  jMr.  Za7.ueta? 

Mr.  Zazi  ETA.  Thank  you,  Mi*s.  Ohisholin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mom- 
uei*s  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Ricardo  Zazuetn.  iesttf/ing  before 
)on  today  in  my  role  as  the  national  director  of  SEI\  Mobs  for  Pro- 
gress, Inc.,  a  demonstrated  effective  community  based  oicranizatiun. 

SER  is  sponsored  l>y  the  tv^o  largest  Snanish-origin  ^ate^ud  or- 
jranizatious  in  Ainerica,  the  American  G.  I.  Forum  ami  LFLAC,  the 
rii\'xgu'e  of  United  Latin  Amorican  Citizens. 

For  10  years,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  training  and  iob 
phin^Uieni  of  Span i.di -origin  people  who  covkl  not  be  helpod  else- 
whore.  As  wo  have  matured  In  tho  past  decade,  we  have  come  to  real- 
17,1*  that  tho  formal  manpower  legislation  encompasses  only  a  fiaction 
of  the  resources  spent  oi^  occupational  training. 

Chaii'iuan  pJ:KKi^s.  Let  me  n^k  you  gentlemen  to  yield  iust  a  mo« 
ment.  I  want  to  compliment 'Mrs.  Chioholm  and  you,  gcntlenicn,  bo- 
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cau^e  I  know  a  couple  of  yon  have  been  most  helpful  in  t!ie  lengthy 
t'ofiftreiu:e  that  we  had  here  labt  }ear  in  woikiiig  out  the  dilfeixiiceS 
betv;ecn  the  House  and  tlie  Senate. 

jVs  far  as-bilingiial  education  h  couoerned,  in  order  to  uccoinplkh 
what  we  did,  ^Ye  put  throuj^h  the  1-yenr  hill,  and  Mi*?.  Chibhohn  pro- 
pujreft  to  extend  the  leglblatioii.  I  ain  dcllghted  to  luue  the  uppoi  tiuiity 
to  joint  her  ab  coi^^oiisor,  and  I  cuniuiead  htr  fur  the  great  wuik  j?he 
has  done. 

It  u  uiy  nnder^>taiuling  that  ^Ir.  Quie  ^Yill  likevNise  join  in  an  ex- 
tension of  this  program. 

Ton  people  ha^  e  made  a  jjreat  contribution  in  this  entire  area  by 
yiiur  aggrebblveness  in  a>bibtlng  us  in  wiiting  the  bill  laot  year,  and 
jou  have  been  a  trenti^iidouo  lielp  in  connection  with  the  funding  uf 
the.  program. 

^Yaut  ti;  do  the  wry  best  job  that  we  can  do  thib  year.  I  can 
assure  yon  that  ihis  bill  will  be  fortlicominf^. 

I  am  deli^^hted  that  ^£rs.  Chishulnx  is  chairing  the  hearing.  You  go 
right  ahead,  Mrs.  Ohisholin. 

Mi>.  Cinsiioi.M.  Thank  you  ^ery  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Continue 
please.  '  . 

^Ir.  Zazvkva.  Thank  you  very  mucli,  IMr.  Chairman,  for  thc^e 
^  •conunent.'?. 

*\V  al.s*>bellev<-  that  (hvse  lesoiin  e:s  and  legislation  authori/.iiig  tlk  ni 
>lioidd  begin  a.^  iu  bectiun  301  of  the  Comi)rchciisive  Einploymuut  <ind 
T?c«iitiniic  A^t.  CETA,  to  recoi»*iii/.e  that  Spanish-origin  people  arc  a 
ma i(ir  group  in  our  country  that  need  your  special  attontion. 

The  Vocational  LibKation  Act  is  a  case  in  point.  'Over  billion 
'i>  spent  each  >ear.  Tht  i]ue.-,tioii  that  immediately  arises  is:  Are  tlio 
Spanish-origin  people  recei^ing  a  fair  share?  It  is  hard  to  say.  "We,. 
lot>k  fon\ard  to  an  answer  from  the  upcuiniiig  u^i^o^snient  authuri/ed 
last  Juno  by  this  siibcommittee. 

P>ut,  after  reviewini^  the  recent  GAO  report  on  vocational  ednoation, 
uhirh  points  out  shortcomiiiijs  in  the  s,ervice  to  tin'  disad\  ant  aged, 
-  wo  liave  discovered  that  the  answer  is  no. 

"We  ha\e  some ^^-ecoimnendat ions  ^^hich  ^\e  believe  would  increase 
vocational  ediication  .services  to  the  Spani.sli-origin  communities. 

ru>t,  \\e  a.^k  for  continuation  of  part  J  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  For  the  first  tiuic,  attention  is  ftRUccd  on  one  group  with  a 
spf«-ial  need^  Anieiicans  of  limited  IJnglish-^speaking  ability. 

It  hiti  res!ilted  in  the  u|)eoiaing  ai^si'ssinent  and  it  ha.^  f<n'USod  the 
tluui^iltts  of  the  Oflue  uf  Edu*'ation  and  of  many  traditional  iu^titu- 
titans  on  this  long  overlooked  group.  .       .  ^ 

i^in  oncl,  in  Nii'W  of  the  need  and  tlie  l)ast  rate  of  inflatiom^^AC  believe 
tli »  total  aiithou/.ation  of  aj^propriations  should  hr  $1  billion  for  thtS 

'  il  >f'ai"  endinjz  Jmie  oO,  1070,  and  eaeh  of  the  *2  sueceeding  voars. 

Third,  tlie  final  diaft  of  a  ^oeational  ediication  bill  .-hoidd  lenuiro 
States  to  place  special  cinphaMa  on  the  vocational  iieeds  of  the  eco- 
noi'<i^ally  disadvantaged  and  jjer^i  ns\if  limited  Knglish  speaking  - 
ability. 

At'h*ast  25  percent  of  tlu»  Eedeial  fund^  should  go  for  these  piU'v 
pf)-5».«^,  and  the.'5e  fimds  .should  g«)  to  Slates  ami  lin'alities  where 

the  need  e\i.>ts.  One  mi'thovl      I'luluise  i.-?  that  the  funds  go  to  those 
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States  wlio  choosii  to  mal<'li  tliu  Poderal  fuiuls  un  aii  equal  ba^is  for 
vocational  cAication  sen'iccs  for  such  porsous. 

Fuui'tli,  ^^e  I  elieve  ^ooatluIial  tHluuation  bci'aocs  need  lo  Le  more 
riJS|ion&Ive  totlie  lu^Milsof  tlic  coninmnit^  a^a  ^^holi^  and  tlurefuiy, 
cnuurse  the 'suagi^-t^ons  tlut  Stati»  ^o^atIonal  eJiuation  aduiiiiut ra- 
tions should  hot  be  hcaA^ilv  dopindeut  on  Frdvral  funds. 

Acoonlingto  tlteGAO  rcpuii. State  achniniblialiuus  or.8ta(ebuards 
of  education  seem  to  view  the  Federal  fund.-,  a^^a  foini  of  r^Mnuc 
sliaring  without  acouuntalnlit}'  tu  either  the  Gmliiiur,  State  legisla- 
tors, or  Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  the  final  bill  should  set  iurtji  a  inaxinium  perceHtage 
of  Federal  funds  which  luay  be  spi»nt  on  State  adniiuiotratioii. 

Fifth,  we  behove  local  "vocational  education  planning  councils 
should  bp  required.  Tlicir  main  i  espoualbillty  w  ould  be  to  fubt  stipulate 
to  local  ^(JcatIonal  edacutum  btaft  the  plannin*^  paianutei's^  amh  sec- 
ond, to  submit  the  plan  fur  ^  ocational  education  in  their  aieao  to  the 
State  board. 

'JTlu*^  planning:  areas  should  be  ^inular  to  the  pi  hue  spoii.^orbLip 
areas  autliorized  for  manpower  planning  by  CETA. 

rrucedures  shpuld  stipulate  cooperation  between  the  vocational 
education  planninii:  councils  and  tlic  CETA  plaiuiins:  councils.  And 
that  conuuunity-hased  orpuii/atloiis.  which  piu\ide  luanpuwer  ^-erv- 
ii^eSj  .such  as  SEE  'Jobs  for  Pr(JJ^Iv^^  be  p:i^ou  substantial  rcpici-enta- 
tionoii  these  vocational  educatioii  planning  counciLs. 

Becau.>e  of  this  idea'of  introducintjj  plaiunuir  4H>uucils.  we  ask  that 
the  authorizations  expire  at  the  end  of  fibcal }  car  107S.  By  tliea,  CETA 
will  ha\e  matured  and  time  will  tell  whether  ^  ocatlunal  cduration 

idanning  councils  and  CETA  piiine  spontor  planning  i  lamcilb  i?hauld 
)e  made  to  Avork  closer  together.  .  \ 

Sixth,  w^e  a.slc  that  the  final  ^ ocational  educati<in  bilV  require  np-^ 
roscutation  of  comniunit^-basvd  organi/.atlons  >\w]i  as  SER  on  tjie 
national  and  State  ad^i.sury  councils  on  vocational  education. 

Seventh,  the  final  bill  sfiould  encuuraj^e  Stati-  and  local  leeiplcnts 
of  Fidcral  funds  to  join  with  conmuydty-based  i^rgani/atiuiib  in  the 
important  areas  of  job  placement  and  followup. 

AVc  \iew  voeatlonal  education  as>a  bildge  to  a  deirnt  job,  and  there 
.should  ho  accountability.  We  can  help  In  that  ri'pird,  by  feediuir  back 
.  our  r(»sult.s  iu  job  phu  i  luent  and  follow  u]i  data.  Wc  could  spetlfu  airv 
address  ilie  lament  that  clajN'^es  and  clasbtooni  prarthv;,  are  nut  ke;^ed 
to  thelahonnarkct.      .  ,       "  ' 

Our  eighth  and  rnial  reconunend.itlon  is  that  we  bLlie^e  tliat  the 
Ofiico  of  Education  should  be  reipiiivd  to  establish  procedures  en- 
couruiciug  lOoperatiAc  airanfi^einenls  hct^^eul  Statu  and  conuuunlt)- 
based  orjranixationS  for  the  joint  ufe  of  facilities.  ' 
In  addit  itm  to  my  testimony,!  am  submit tinir  the  w  ritten  t(  stimony 
.  of  our  adnunistrator  in  Las  Cniccs.  X.  Mex..  liick  Sanchez,  ^fr. 
Sanchez  sugge-*ts  that  community  based  organl/atuan  such  a^  SER 
can  play  an  important  rule  in  the  aiea  of  \MJik  experience  with 
?f»f'nnrlai;y  institutions. 

[fitter  from  ]Mr.  Sanchez,  follows :] 
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Jobs  fou  Progress,  Inc., 
/  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif., -April  25,  1975. 

Mr.  UiCABDO  Zazueta, 
2^ati07ial  Director,  Operation  S,E,R. 
JjOS  Anodes,  Calif. 

Dear  Ohiei':  I  am  glad  to  taUe  this  oppurtunity  to  offer  my  opinion,  eon- 
ceiinii,;  problems  \%ith  tho  uurroiit  btatua  of  ^'oultii>^ul  i:dUL'atioii  in  regards  ^ 
to  services  to  persons  oC  Spanish  origin. 

One  of  the  problems  that  bavo  butn  e\ulont  i.s  the  Ua  that  the  Department^ 
of  \otatiunal  Ldut-atiun  tourves  a  vhamicl  of  funds  f^r  studenUj  but  Uochi  not" 
iafluuncu  the  training  nur  thu  placumunt  on  jubs  after  .training.  Vocational 
Education  will  normaUy  contract  training  ^\ith  private  iubtitutions  or  with 
estubliftiad  bchool  systemj^.  Xhe  &Lhuul  in  turn  piuude  the  actual  training, 
but  they  however  ^\Ul  nut  provide  effective  job  counseling,  job  preparation,  nor 
job  placumeixt.  As  a  result  the  current  ser\  ices  are  fragmented  ^vithout  a  central 
guide  to  provide  policy  or  purpose. 

A  great  w  eakhe.ss  of  the  currunt  .system  is  the  fact  that  many  contractors 
aru  not  fully  (lualiricd  to  ruach,  teach,  and  place  their  clients  on  jobs.  The  lack 
of  tuitural  and  ethnic  &en&iti\ity  on  the  part  of  contnutors,  ^^eaKens  tlie  purpuse 
of  the  Vocntion^ll  Education  Act.  The  curriculum  and  teaching  xuetliod^  cm- 
jjloyed  by  current  contr.ictofs  greatly  approximates  the  traditional  curricula 
and  nietiuHloh»K>  of  tradUional  educational  Institutioii.-,,  Xhu&  in^jtead  of  having 
ehiabli.'-lied  a  diileuul  approacli  to  training  as  intended  by  the  act,  in  reality  we 
have  ebtabU^hud  a  poor  bub&tandaid  replica  of  the  traditional  educational 
sysfems. 

Of  greate&t  concern  is  the  fact  tliat  under  the  present  system  persons  of  Span- 
ish origin  sulTer  more  by  virtue  of  their  bilingual  culture. 

To  a  large  extent  i>iil>  a  few  conununit.v  based  oiganizations  such  as  SKR. 
have  adupt'ctl  the  bihngual  approach  to  recruitment,  interviewing,  cuun^eUn^;, 
'teacliing,  tralmng,  and  job  placement  of  tlicnls.  Our  efforts  ho^^ever  arc  llmitcvl 
bccau.^e  of  funding  level.s  aUocated  to  S.E.U.  by  prime  spon&.or.s. 

My  rcconinu'udations  woM  be  to  include  a  miiiiuiuni  if  i5  percent  i\t  all 
federal  funa&  alli'catcd  to  the  ^  ucatiunal  Kducatiou  Act  to  go  to  coniuiunity 
ba^cd  urgtuuxutiunh  ^\ho  have  adopted  the  bilingual  appijach  to  Vo«.atioaal 
Education. 

Seeondly,  that  tlie  Congress  e^tahh.sh  as  part  of  thy  bill  a  review  coniiaUtec 
compoM'd  of  juinoruie.-v  to  determine  tlie  i»roper  allocations  vt  the  Yucalional 
Edurati«»n  Act,  to  be  apportioned  geographically,  raciallj,  etluilcall>,  and  tul- 
tnrall.\ ,  as  a  natlon.d  organisation  rtprc>enUng  per.sun.>  of  Spanish  origin.  K.R. 
must  bo  included  as  a  principal  mendier  of  such  a  committee. 

FHiaU>  I  \M»ukl  urge  the  Ct>rigre>.^  to  reu.stabUi.li  calegorlcal  programs  cxilu- 
iy'iwiy  under  ^m;ational  Education  Act  to  return  greater  efficieuc)  tu  the  opera- 
tion of  >huipower  Training  efforts. 
KespoctfuUy, 

*  Rick  B.  ^^ANcuKz, 

i  "  o  Administrafor, 

The  \ocational  ediicutlun  area  I.s  Iiupurtunt  to  the  S|)anisU-ori£;in 
.j)coplo  Wcaua*-  uf  our  ik*.sUc  to  <ivt  i^ou.i  juhs.  This  coniniittco  UjiLst  ^ 
assure  that  tliu  law  and  the  re'rulatioiis  puaraidiH'  that  the  Spanish- 
origin  peoijle  reecho  an  equltablu  sliare  ul  the  Vtjcatluiial  education 
rcsonrcos- 

Thank  you  for  grantin^r  as  this  time  to  present  our  views. 

Jfrs.  OriJsn(>ii:^r.  Tlmiikjou  wxy  mach.  !Now  ^\c       have  Zslw  Urias. 

^fi*.  Urtaj?.  Tliank  you, 

llrs.  CTiisncji.:^t.  Ekcnso  mc  1  second.  Before  3^ou  testify,  I  oiild  like 
to  malic  an  announcuiuent.  Tlu.  reason  that  none  of  (he  Eopuljlican 
laemLors  a  rt^  here  this  morning;  is  that  thci  e  is  a  ITouse  Ivtpuhliran  eon- 
forenro,  aiuh  so,  tlioy  wanted  me  to  hi^  ^ery  surt»  to  mention  that  it 
^vaj^n^t  because  of  disinterest,  but  because  they  have  a  very  important 
conf oronco.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  ITiUAS.  Madam  Ciiairiiiiin  niutniiMiibois  of  tli"  Mibcpiianittee,  my 
imine  k  Ernesto  Trias.  1  am  Dlivaor  of  Opiration.  SER/'Jobs  for 
Progress.  Tucson,  Ariz.  I  would  like  to  read  my  statciiieht. 

A  popular  misconception  is  laid  ])y  many  Americans  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  of  thU  coimtry  Is  to  be  found  only  In 
the  Southwest.  ActUiill},  CI  States  Imve  Spanish-speakitig  populu- 
lions  of  20.000  or  nioic,  'while  -IG  U.S.  cities  lia^e  populations  of  10,000 
or  more  Tlispa nos?. 

How  many  ITi^panos  rcblde  IoctHv  In  the  United  Stales?  No  one 
seems  to  know  how  main ,  but  estimates  by  some  people  go  as  high  as 
16  millio)!  or  roiighly  5  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population. 

Tmmicratibn  reports  thrft  443.000  Mexicans  legally  entered  the 
United  States  between  lOCO  and  1070.  Since  1959,  over  C00,000  Cubans 
have  mad<j  the  United  States>their  ^tome. 

What  do  wo  know  about  the  Latinos  residing  in  the  United  States? 
For  one  thins:,  the  median  a<To  of  the  TTispanos  is  20  years,  compared 
to  the  ireneral  population's  median  age  of  28. 

Children  under  10  years  of  ago  make  up  28  pcrceilt  of  the.  Latino 
population,  while  only  2  percent  of  the  Latinos  are  G5  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Due  to  tlie  large  percentage  of  ITispanos  in  the  younger  age  groups, 
the  hirrlier  birlh  late.  and  the  contlniiojti.s  immiiriatlon,  the  representa- 
tion of  Latino^  in  the  f  otal  population,  labor  force,  and  school  enroll- 
ments will  continue  to  increase. 

Unfortunately,  tly  iniemplo^  ment  rates  and  the  school  dropout  rates 
for  the  nis?)ano  will  also  increase.  In  education,  the  ITispano  Is  still 
fir  behiml  in  educational  attainment.  Census  reports  show  tliat  in 

^  1*^70  one  out  of  five  ITispano  adults.  2r>  yeai-s  of  aire  and  over,  had  less 
than  5  years  of  education.  This  is  tonv  times  the  figure  for  tlie  gen- 
eral population  of  the  TTnif ed  States. 

T)\e  median  years  of  education  con»plpted  by  the  general  popula- 
tion at  this  time  is  12.1  years.  For  the  Hisnano'is  onlv  9.0.  California 
has  the  hiidie-^t  median  of  education  at  12.4.  For  the  ITispano  in  Call- 
fnrjiia  it  i'^;  lO.C.  Texas  has  the  lonest  median  for  the  ^enei*al  ponular 

imn  at  11.6,  \\hlle  that  of  the  Spanish-speaking  in  Texas  is  a  dismal 

TTore^v,nr  ox^;;^  sprnkinfi:  about  the  stated  leA-el.  not  the  fimetional  level, 
of  the  individunls.  J  )iavo  seen  manv  cases  gf  individuals  that  have  . 
hif^h  school  diplomas,  hut  are  functioning  at  the  fiftli  grade  level. 
^Y]^y'^  Tnseusifiuty,  insen^itjvity  by^edncators,  administrators,  and 
school  hoards  alike.         ^     ,   '         ^  ^ ^ 

Tn  Tucson,  tlie  president  of  school  divstrict  XoJi,  a  dlstrictji'esponsi- 
hie  for  the  education  of  o\or  00.000  students,  a  va^t  majority  of  whiom^^ 

bilinfrn«)h  -stated,  when  asked  his.po'^ition  on  bilinguareducation, 
"Tf  fhev  want  to  learn  Spanish,  let  them  move  to  Jfexicb."  or  words 
to  that  effeot. 

As  recent Iv  as  107f).  onlv  S3  percent  of  the  ITispano  vouth  het.weon 
th'^  a^es  of  10  and  17  in  this  country  were  enrolled  in  high  school,  as 
comn'ired  to  00  ])evn(>nt  of  the  white  population  in  that  afro  ^^roiip. 

Tb  is  can  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  teaehers*are  white 
alfd  in  manv  cn?es  are  unaware  of  the  cidtural  differences  tliat  exi'^t 
hetween.themselves  and  their  stuflents. 
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Hiclicve  tlicitliibtituteb-uii  Cullmal  Awiireuc&s  should  be  inauJated 
for  all  orgaiiizatiuiib  aud  iiibtltutionb  tliat  locuive  Federal  funds  fur 
bilingual  education. 

Furtlieniiore,  I  feel  that  a  good  percentage  of  the  administrators  of 
thcbc  federally  funded  pro^giaiiis)  chould  be  bilingual  and  biculturah 
Tills  \\ill,  ill  many  caae;>,  gi\  e  the  i>ludents  soiiieuiie  to  look  ux^  to  and 
toiclateto. 

If  things  are  bad  for  the  naale  Ilispano,  the  plight  of  the  Hispano 
Avuuian  is  even  w  oi-se,  Hispano  \\  oiiieii,  on  the  a\  erage,  ha^  e  C  nio^itlis 
to  a  year  less  education  than  the  men.  Only  two  out  of  three  Hispano 
women  can  be  classified  as  literate  in  English.  ^ 

Due  to  uur  low  educational  levels  and  our  lack  of  Enj^lish  language 
skills,  many  Ilispanos  are  foiced  to  work  in  low -skill  occupations, 
ones  that,  for  the  most  part,  have  l^igh  unemployment,  poor  working 
conditions,  low.  wages,  and  minimal  opportunities  for  upw  ard  mobility. 

In  march  of  19  <  2,  there  were  approximately  220.000  utieniplov  ed 
Spanish-speaking  Americans.  That  was  8.2  percent  of  the  entire  JII^s- 
pano  labor  force.  Thi^  rate  of  unemplo}  meat  was  one-third  higher  than 
tliatof  the  general  popiUation. 

CBTA,  title  III,  was  supj^oscd  to  have  provided  moneys  for  pro*- 
grams  to  help  people  with  Innited  language  skills.  To  date,  I  know 
of  no  money  s  that  have  been  appropriated  or  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Tacsun  SEE  program  ib  currently  using  CETA  title  I  money 
to  provide  English  ai>  a  second  language  .to  three  categories  of  niono- 
linguals:  (1)  skilled  or  semiskilled*  worker's  with  low  educational 
functional  levels;  (2)  skilled  worker's  with  hiffh  functional  levels;  (S) 
nonskilled  individuals  with  low  cducationaLlevcls. 

Seven  out  of  10  E,S.L.  graduates  of  our  progri\m  have  been  phucd 
successfully  on  jobs;  99.7  percent  of  the  graduates  from  groups  I  and 
II  were  placed  on  jobs,  whereas  only  13  percent  of  the  individuals  from 
group  III  were  so  placed.  These  figures  indicate  that  successful  place- 
ment is  directly  related  to  the  skilit:*  and  fxmrtional  levels  of  the  E.S.L. 
grad\uite. 

Therefore,  we 'would  like  to  recommend  that  this  body  expand  and 
extend  .title  I,  part  J,  and  section  122(a)(1)(c)  of  tlie  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19G3  asamended  duiiTt^  tilt  OOd  Congress  and  further 
to  provide :''Neccs.->ar>  Erujlioh  conuuunitutions  skills;  bilingual  ba^ic 
education  leading  to  G.E.D.  certlfu  a tlon;  bilingual  vocational  training 
for  job  placement ;  and  extensive  bilingiml  counseling. 
^  One  thing,  howe^er,  sliould  be  stressed.  Congress  can  enact  legisla- 
tion, but  It  is  up  to  Uie  \  arious  dcpa  i  tnientij  of  our  national  b urea uciacy 
to  administer  these  laws. 

When  this  hi\])pcns,  the  departments  take  it  upon  themsches  to 
interpret  that  nebulou^x  term  ^^coijgresj^ional  intent,"  and  usual)}  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  what  is  or  is  not  the  wish  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  if  this  legihlation  is  extended,  that  this 
comnatteo  take  an  actI\o  rule  in  follow  ing  up, on  its  implementation 
to  assure  that  the  ^\Ishcs  and  the  wlohes  of  the  peoj;le  whom  \\e  all 
serve  are  being  faithfully  met. 

I  al^o  have  a  few  statements,  one  from  Louis  Chacon,  Jr.,  director 
of  bu>iness  and  uflioe  education.  Aiuona •Department  of  Education; 
and  another  one  from  Robert  L.  Chapman,  assistant  diicctor,  Ta».*son 
Skill  Center.  I  woultj  like  to  read  them  into  the  record,  if  I  may. 
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Mrs!  CiirsuoL^Nt.  They  may  be  rcucl  into  the  record, 
<;}Mr.T7iUAs : 

To  whom  It  may  concern:  It  is  huleea  a  plea&ure  for  me  to  c^cercise  the  privi- 
lege of  \oicing  mj  upwuun  on  the  ncoil  fur  \uc«itioni,il  bilingual  prcigrams  h>Ari- 
ZDiiiK  As  Director  of  BusincbS  aiul  OaUv  Eaucatwii  fur  the  State  uf  Arizona,  I 
lijivc  coiMc  to  rccojjniisc  tliiJ^  aU-lmportJint  need. 

Siace  wctfire  quile  clo.se  to  the  coiuury  of  Mexico  aliil  bccan.se  of  the  great 
aml^vast  pupiilation  of  Mexican -Amcrlcai us  in  Arizona,  tlurc  U  no  questiun  as 
ti>  whether  or»not  there  Hs  a  nceiffor  bilingual  vocational  programs. 

It  19  my  belief  that  the  tiiae  has  ciime  to  provide  to  our  Mexican  American 
community  the  opportnmtj  to  learn  various  vocational  skills  anil  be  able  to 
uulize  ana  iniplcmuit  thc^c  fekiUb  in  a  bihn^iul  fac>hivii  to  earn  a  living  and  pro- 
vide for  their  family  needs.  * 

In  Arizona  presently,  have  only  a  very,  very  Hniited  numl)er  of  l»iniig"al 
vocatiunai  progranis,  pii>Ml)l,v  only  three,  and  thcM«  arc  m  the  area  uf  husii»ess 
and  office  education  at-Nogale^  High  ^cJujoK  Maricopa  High  Stliot^l  and  Pima 
Coilegc.  Xwo  of^  these  art  funded  thtoiigh  State  ^ocatlona^  funds  and  one  is 
funded  through  focal  effort. 

The  fact  that  we  have  only  such  a  limited  nuiul»or  of  bilingual  ^ou'\tiona^  pri>- 
grams  i><  Indeed  another  indication  of  the  need  for  i>ucli  piogranis  in  our  State. 

Aceording  to  \arious  bu»ine>s  cxcutithcs  and  thu^e  indhiduuls  iiiVulved  iu  por- 
smtmi  work,  it  has. been, c^Uiblibhed  that  there  i^  a  need  for  employecii  that  are 
well  versed  in  two'languagcs  to  carry  ilut  certain  job 'requirements. 

Recently  I  liad  the  opportunity  to  j^\rite  a  propoj>al  for  the  Arizuna  State  De- 
partment of  Kducation  that  would  pro\idc  fuudi  to  dii\elo|5  Micational  bilingual 
programs  at  the  post-bccondary  le^el  in  various  \o(.ational  .serNice  are«»s  such  as 
Business  and  Oni<*e  Kducation.  Home  Economics,  Di.-.lributiNe  Education,  Trade 
ahd  Industrial  Kdtioation.  AgricuUm-c  and  Health  Education. 

If  this  proposal  is  considered  and  funded,  the  Arizona  State  Department  of 
Education  wdl  be  alile  lo  establish  a  new  dlvibU*n  for  \o(ational  bilingual  educa- 
tion and»  within  uue  year,  there  wWl  he  \<1rlou.v  bilingual  vucatiuual  prograu^.s  in 
operation  and  also  during  the  summer  of  19TG  worhshups  Mill  be  held  to  de\elop 
currieulunl  materials  iu  vocational  bilingual  ed\ication. 

The  questions  again:. Do  we  need  biliugual  viA*atiimal  program.s  in  Arizona? 
\cs.  Are  there  jol»s  available  for  those  people  that  \Vill  complete  l)illugu,d  voca-  « 
tioual  protrrauLsy  \es.  Are  we  presently  ser\in^  all  thw>e  ijfoplo  that  coald  hem- 
ht-from  bilingual  vocational  programs?  No.  Is  it  possible  to  provide  these  people 
uiUi  adoquate  i>ilinguai  progruius?  Yes,  if  fundjn.u  i.-^  Uiade  avxiilable  to  the  State 
of  Arizona  for  this  purpose.  <  ^ 

Tlierefore.  it  is  a  'must'  that  there  be  an  extension  and  e^Vpansion  of  Title  T, 
Part  J,  and  Section  l^SiaV  (4)  (c)  of  the  Vueational  Eduiatio;!  Act  of  1003  as  ' 
amended  during  the  M^rd  CoiiuresS.— Signed  ,  I.uiiis  Cbaion,  Jr.,  Dlii'ct(jr  of  P*nsi- 
ness  and  Otlieo  Education,  Arizona  Department  of  Education.  , 

fStatement  of  Robert  L.  Chapman,  Astiistant  Director,  Tucsori 
Skill  Center:]  ^  * 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

1^0  :  llilinguiU  Education  in  th<^  Tucson  Comnumitj*,  ^  ,  ^ 

Biluii^ual  adult  vocational  education  in  the  Stjuthwesteio  Tnitod  States  is 
extremely  important  to  tht^se  indi\lduais  with  a  low  level  of  English  iiriJtU iency. 
Many  Sparush-spualving  ladlvidimls  cannut  nadi  their  true  potential  as  »>killcd 
craft*sa»en  bciausc  of  the  traditionally  English  oriented  training  facilities. 

Tlie  Xiicsun  Skill  Cenler's  ourricuhim  is  based  upon  iiulustry  i)crforiuance 
rcqtiiruueais  in  the  various  skill  areas.  ^linlnnnu  entry  requirements  for  .skill 
training  Imlude  English  prolUicncy  l(»\els  i<\uh  as  tlie  following  exaiuples. 
health  Ofcupatlons,  8th  grade  functldnal;  Electrician's  Helper,  Sth  grade 
fanttional;  Clerical,  Cth  grade  functional  j  Auto  Meehunlts  and  Auto  Dody 
llenair.  Oth  grade*functional. 

"At  present,  there  is  no  bilingual  eduiatfon  program  auxllable  In  the  com- 
munit>  whiih  ran  as>is|  luonollngual  Individutils  in  attalnluj:  the  above  English 
profli'tcuey  levels.  As  a  result,  those  Individuals  will  never  be  eligihle  to  receive 
vocati&nal  skill  training  or  jol>.«;.  » 

The  use  of  hllinguaUustruction  in  vocational  >kin  training  will  help  Individuals 
with  low  English  pruficleaLy  maintain  their  i>elf  conQdeacc  while  learning  and. 


insure  a  tliorbugh  iiudcrstandlng  of  the  technical  materials  presented  fo  tliem, 
III  oMhc  above  is,  ot  tourscs  contingent  uiion  the  indfvidual  ^^f^'l^^^^^^^^^ 

EJ>L  training  to  function  efficiently  at  the  Kngl  sli  level  required  by  trade. 
It  is  tlie  opinion  of  the  Tucson  Skill  Center  that  bilingual  skill  training  can 

be  used  eirectively  %vith  adult  Spanish  speaking  individuals  and,  with  proper 

ESb  ti;ainlng,  speed  up  their  entry  into  the  productive  world  of  work.—Signed : 

Robert     Chapman,  Assistant  Director.  Tucson  Skill  Center. 

Thank  you. 

Mre.  CnisitOL^r.  Thank  you.        ,  " 
'  Mr.  DE  Los  Santos.  Mrs.  Cliisholm,  Mr.  Chairman,  )i>y  name  is 
Alfredo  G.  dc  lo.^  Santos.  Jr.,  I  am  the  president  of  the  £1  Taso  Com- 
mmiity  College  in  El  Paso,  Tpx.  .  o  .1  * 

I  would  like  to  read  my  statement  and  then  make  a  furlhor  recom- 
mendation that  is  not  in  iny  statement. 

Historically,  Southwestern  public  educational  institutions  hayo 
failed  to  i-espoud  to  culturajily  different  students.  Schools  pei-sist  m 
judging  all  students  by  conventional  standards  while  ignoring  real^ 
differences  and  deprivations.     '  *  1  » 

<  T)picully,  nontraditional  students  enter  school  at^a  disadvantage 
antl  jtist  as  typicallyMeav'e  in  much  the' same  fashion.  Current  sta- 
tistical data  JiuUcato  that  of  any  single  ethnic  group,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nati\e  Americans,  the  Spanish-speaking  group  has  the  low- 
est cdiiciitiunal  lo\til,  the  liighest^  dropout  rate,  and  the  lowest  po- 
portiunate  percentage  enrolled  in  iastitutions  of  higluir  education.^ 
^  jReluotance  on.  the  part  of  the  Spanish  speaking  to  abandon  their 
cultural  and  llngnlstic  heritage  and  the  inability  of  othei'S  to  achieve 
an  uhdcrbtandint::  of  their  culture  and  the  langui^ge  acco'unts,  in  part, 
for  Icsb  than  adequate  j/articipation  by  the  Spanish  speaking  in  pro- 
grams available  to  sorvath6m.  ^        -  o 

In  Xe.xas,  by  the  eighth  grade,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Mexican 
Aiuericaus  arc  reading  below  their  grade  level.  By  the  12th  grade, 
*aliuost  lirtlf  of  those  who  started  1st  grade,  47  percent,  have  dropped 
out.  Blacks  have  fared  only  slightly  betEor. 

Tim  Coleman,  Newman,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Jc'iaks  rcportb  dramatically  illustrate  on  a  natiunal  scope  the  failure 
of  traditional  educational  approaches  to  ijucccsbf ull)  roach  disenfran-. 
chised'minorities. 

A  1973  comprehensive  sLud^' by  Shulman,  Williams,  Guerra,  and 
otln  rs,  entitled  "Mexican-American  Youth  and  Vocational  Education 
in  Texas."  stated — and  I  quote : 

^U'xkan  American'^  In  Texas  have  the  luwcbt  level  of  eilucatlun  of  any  group 
In  the  Stato. 

0\cr  lialf  uf  the  adult  population  has  iievt^r  atten^jetl  Svhuol  huyi»n(l  tliv- ele- 
ineutary  lc\el.  Mexican  Americans  ha\e  the  luue>t  rateii  fur  finishing  h\^h 
schonl,  receiving  vocational  training,  and  attending  college. 

^fadaiu  Chairperson,  I  wouUUihe^o  leave  as  part  of  my  testimony 
the  list  of  recoir\mendatIons  anii  a  summary  of  tliat  repoj-t. 

This  same  report  concluded  that  though  in  j-onio  Texas  regions 
Chiumos  were  o\ errcpresented  in  technical  vocational  educational 
pro/i;rams,  tlio  Chicane's  potential  was  being  underutilized  in  lo^v- 
skillcd,  low-paying,  teohnical-voeational  jobs. 

The  survey  also  indicated  that  Chicano.^in  Texas  are  ready,  able, 
^  and  willing  to  move  up  to  higher  vocational-technical  jobs. 
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Among  the  recomincrulatiohs  piescntcd  by  tlie  study  was  llic  need 
for  bilingual,  blcnltnnil  technical  vocatiunal  education.  The  study 
furtliu'  ixyuiiiniendeJ  tluit  cumnumlty  colleges  could  become  an  cNen 
moro  sipuifuant  force  in  tcrlmic(il- vocational  ediicatlun  for  Clucanos. 

Over  1.100  coniniunity  and  junior  colle£:es  juv  ciirrontl>  enrollin^y 
students  in  the  Ti'niteJ  States  in  1075.  These  collc^xes  se^^o  approxi- 
maU^h  3,500.000  trtudeiit^  from  different  ithnlr  ♦rruup'^s  and  income 
levels.  > 


Alinost  no  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  2-year  collepos  are 
pni-sninp:  tulrnical  ^ocalional  or  occnpatlonal  programs.  In  Arizona, 
Calif 0111  ia,  Colorado.  Xow  Moxiro,  and  Texas  where  the  proportivm 
of  the  population  is  .about  20  percent  Spanish  speaking,  there  are 
about  210  2^yoar  colleges. 

A  107?  report  by  the  collega.entrance  examination  board  in  Austin, 
Texl.  indicated  that  17  pciwit  of  the  students  enrolled  in  2  ^eia\'  ol- 
lejres  have  a  Spanish  slirnamc.  This  survey  was  made  in  Soutli  wc^^tem 
citif^s  with  a  population  of  more  than  50.000  Chicanos. 

'Wliilo  this  fitrnro  may  appear  Jiigh,  otlier  studies  indicate  tha/t  75 
percent  of  all  ^Mexican  Americans  attending  postseoondary  education 
arc  enrolled  in  community  colleges. 

Other  States  also  report  a  significant  number  of  bilingual  students 
in  N"ew  Tork,' Florida,  Chicago,  and  Washington  where  large  numbers 
of  Puerto  Rieans,  ^foxican  Americans,  and  C\ibans  reside. 

In  Toxas,  90  percent  of  all  technical-vocatioMl  educ^ition  at  the  post- 
sccondary  lovol  is  being  conducted  by  comnninity  colleges.  Out  of  12L- 
807  students  in  Texas  community  colleges  in  1071,  17,893  or  14.G  per- 
cent; wcro  ^fcxican  Americans. 

Tet,  fe^v  2'year  colleiies  report  any  significant  progress  in  biliumial, 
bicultural  education.  Hostos  Commiuiitv  Colbjro  jn  Xew  York.  Pima 
College  in  Arizona.  East  Los  Angeles  Community  College  in  Califor- 
nia, and  *E1  Pa?50  Community  College  in  Texas' have  initiated  ^ome 
4»nconm£rlnjr  biliugual-bicultural  pro<;ramR.  Barely  a  handful  of  other 
colleges  in  California  arc  also  attempting  to  teach  in  the  native  lan- 
guage of  a  .<!i55ahlo  segment  cjfi^heir  community. 

Other  ccolleiies  are  oiTeifing  ethnic  studies  .courses  which  sensitize 
minority  studonts  and  majority  students  to  the  bnrckirround,  history, 
and  culture  of  culturally  dlstinetrvc  ethnic  groups.  While  these  efforts 
help,  they  arc  les^  than  effective  \vith  students  of  lludted  Engli^h' 
speakincf^expe^rieuce. 

Although  the  need  for  bilingual,  multicultural  materials  has  ht'on 
amply  documontrd  *and.  to  a  certain  extent,  recognized,  2-year  col- 
lege^ ^mve  failed  to  make  niennin<Jhd  progress  toward  this  goal.  ^ 
Tho  American  Association  of  Community  and  tTunior  Colleges  1072 
as^^guhly,  agruup  of  100  counnunlty  college  lea  dv'i^  and  repreM'ntat4\('S 
froih  indiisti'y,  emphuM/.o  the  thnist  that  conmiunitv  and  junior.ct^- 
lejros  slimdd  take.in  ])rovidInii  multicultural  and  biHn.<rual  ediuatiuu.  • 

One  of  the  priorities  identified  in  the  1073  and  1071  assemhlv  re- 
ports is  the  inrivnsed  efforts  whirh  tne^e  cone2ros  nin>{  undejtake  in 
recognizing  lin<ruistlcally  dif^cnrnt  .students  in  their  curricuhuu  and  • 
in  their  toachinc:.  ^  *  ; 

In  Texas  anjl  California,  le^fislntion  wa^^^  approved  to  pro\ide  in- 
struction in  a  student's  dominant  languaj/e.  ITou^e  bills  115  and  lt6 
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wcro  intfoducijd  in  tho  Texas  Lei^islaturo  by  Eepresontative  Carlos  ^ 
Truau  from  Corpus  Christi,  and  backed  by  tho  Oovernor  of  Tes^s. 

They  provide  for  t\\p  training  of  bilingual  teaching  ^ei^sonnel,  for 
tho  compensation  of  such  personnel,  and  for  establishing l>iling\ial 
curricula  in  areas  where  a  high  percentage  or  number  oi  bilingual 
citizens  reside. 

Pima^CoUege  in  Arizona  has  instituted  as  one  of  its  main  purposes 
the  creation  of  a  multicultural,  bilingual  learning  environment^ 

Community  colleges  are  caught,  as  if  bv  a  vise,  between  two  opposing 
proi^sures.  Ou  tijie*bno  hand,  linguistically  distinctive  students  are  en- 
rolling in  large  numbers.  These  students  are  attracted  to  community 
collpgcs  because  of  tho  "promise''  that  these  colleges  by  implication 
are  assumed  to  make*  * 

^Vith  "open  door"  adinli^sion  policies,  low  or  free  tuition,  relative 
accuJ5*ibiHt>,  close  proximity, and divertlfied  programs}  which  aic  t>up- 
'  pobtnl  to  be  tailored  to  the  chuinctcrii^tlcs  of  the  local  comUiuaU \ .  these 
cSllegeo  offer  attractive  alternatives.  Many  community  colleger  aie  aUo. 
actively  rccriyting  nontraditional  students'.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  trained  bilingual,  bicultural  in- 
.^tiuctuib  thci^e  college*  need  is  not  a\ailablc.  While  other  profuibional 
lieJdis  Jnay  have  au  ovcrsupply  of  trained  perbonnel,  the  chort  bup]^ly 
of  *bllinj;ual,  bicultural  instructors  reaches  catastroxjhic  dimiuuti\o 
proportions.     ^'  '  a     »  . 

In  California,  tho  percentage  of  Mexican-Ameri<5an  ^students  en-'' 
rolled  iu  communit}  cullegcis  in  1973  was  nearly  10  percent.,Converbely, 
Me.xicai\-Anicrican  personnel  in  these  California  institutions  ici  only 
.  3.i>  percent.  In  Texas  and  other  Southwestern^Statcs,  dlscrepancico  are 
even  larger.  '  . 

nowoje^,,eveu  thc^e  inequities  fail  to  indicate  accurately  the  drastic 
.^lioitago  erf  bilingual  educational  pei^sonneL  Jiist  bcCtUi^e  *i  perbonis 
bilingual  docs  not  npan  he  or  she  can  teach  bilingually. 

AVo  have  to  keep  Ui  mind  tltat  bilingual  individuals  have^acqulred 
their  education  through  a  monolin^ml,  munoculturul  ediicatujiuil  oVb- 
tein.  Schools  at  all  levels  have  btcadfustly  maintained  their  rigid  euu* 
bational  curriculum  aimed  at  tho  average  Alherican. 

Conmiunity  colleges  can  ako  efiicicntly  .scr\e  non-EnglUh,  Spanyi- 
speaking  adult  pO}iulatious,  but  only  after  a  bicultural,  bilingual 
learning  environment  ha.«?  been  developed.  * 

I  btix)ngly  urge  Congu^i^^  to  fully  fund  the  authorized  nu)nIt•^  under 
title  I,  part  J,  and  section  122(^),  (b).  (c)  for  bilingual  vocationul 
education.  *  *  » 

That  is  the  6i^d  of  my  statement,  ^fadam  Chairman,  but  I  would 
likc^  to  'make  some  additional  commenfs.  ,^ 

I^pont  all  day  ye.^terda^'  reading  proposals  that  have  bceji  submitted 
for  fimding  under  thib  bilingual  \ooational  educatiou  program.  Wo 
were  advlbod  bv  staff  that  153  proposal.*^  N\or.e  received,  a'tkin^r  for 
moi^o  thal^$^0  iuillion,  but  only  $2.8^million  hti\o  hem  apprfipi  lited 
for  this  year,  anvl  those  moneys  have  been,  as  was  te.^^tifitd  to  earlier  by 
Mr,  Fiefro,  taken  from  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

Tho  need  is  groat  in  our  part.of  tho  country.  Th^othor  thntg  that  T 
would  like  to  add  i?^  that  yon  consider  defining  "bilingual  education". 
There  are  a  number  of  component.^  of  bilingual  education.  The  most 
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important  purt  i.s  the  tcaclung  of  conccptis,  Ideac,  aiul  SlvUls  in  tlio 
student's  native  language.  Thut     not  in  tlie  la\\yao  I  iindursjland  It 
now.  •         .  ■ 

Tljc  inotlel  that  has  been  Ufccd  in  the  past,  that  the  educational  torn* 
munlty  hiia  u^^^il  td  define  bilingual  education,  docb  not  \\j)ik./rhat 
lnod5^^^^  that      teavh^you  Engli^li  ao  a  second  lanpiagi;  fa;J.  Wo  arc 
,not-  -AVg  don't  teach  }oii  ideas,  coficcptb,  and  bkllL^  unlci-h  >ou  know 
*   Englisli.  ...  .        .  • 

I      As  a^resnlt,  tlio  learning  that  takc^  plaa*  Is  mtv  ^nvM.  \  hAU'i:^^ 
/  approach,  inan\  uf  us  who  are  wuiklng  In  bllinguul  cdut  i^tlun  fa  1.  .Is 
'  f    foci  people  who  aie  uumollngual  yi  a  langnagc  utlur  than  English  to  " 
be  taught  skills,  klca^,  and  conccpt£>iu  their  nathc  Liuguago-.aiul  taught . 
-  ^  English  as  a  birond  language  as  it  relates  tu  what  they  are  iH  Uig 
tanglit.  That  is  a  nioie  eiruient.  more  oflVrthe,  and  a  better  \\a\  of' 
approaghing  the  teachlngdearning  pioLuss.  and  T  wuuld  iironiuiuid 
that  sonic  dofimtlon  be  gi\».n  to  tlic  tciin  ''bilingual"  that  would  lu- 
,    corporate  some  0^  those  ideas.  '       *  . 

*   ^      Thank  you  for  the  opportiyiitj^.to  be  here  this  moaiing. 

!ilrs.  Cinsiior.M.  Thank  )ou  \eVjl  ^  ery  much.  I  wish  to  .^ay  to  all  of 
yon/that  wo  \\ill  nndvo  sure  that  thc^  Information  that  jou  ha\e  .^haicd 
with  us  thltrmuining  at  this  liearing  mIH  be  duTukited  in  a  surumar'^ 
i/X»cl  for^'to  all  of  tla^  meuibors  of  the  education  a^nimltti  i',  bi  rauM' 

♦  wcj  do  recognl/o  llmt  this  I,s  a  rolatI\ch  new  field  and  that  tluar  uvi'dh 
.    .   to  be'U  great  dial  of  education  anU  tiricntatiiin  w  Ith  n  .^pcct  to  w  h\  the 

Spa^nlsh^spealdng  peoples  arc  not  nmklng  the  kind  ijf  pro^n'Ss  and.niit 
niO\  iuii  out  intu  the  i  conomic  and  ^social  midstream  uf  Auiorica.  One  of 
the  tlungsthathas  agre{>t  deal  to  do  wjth  It  lo  tlie  language  baiilei  or 
^      (ho  language  inipedimont. 

It  has  become  most  'dIlllcult->  e\ on  for  Icglslatois,  to  undi  nstand  that 
the  reason  that  the  Spginish-sijeaking  youth  doo.s  not  <lo  as  will  and 

*  the  reason  tluvt  the  Spanish-spraking  adult  ks  not  alih*  tvj,mo\i«  out  i.^ 
•  because  wo  lla^e  not  addnv^s^J  ouiMdMr^  to  the  uiui|Ue^nnd  .^ju'i  ifi^' 

ijieeds  of  a  largt:  pcrivntage  of  the  pi-rsi>ns  In  this  count     w  lio  do  tome 
from  that  backuiound. 

Although  tho  Members  were  not  here  this  morning  to  luar  U)ur 
testimony^.we  are  going  to  be  \v'ry  .sure  that  tlu'}'  lm\i'  a  .^iunnuui/id 
foijm  ftf  VDur  ivconnuendatlons  because,  if  \m*  arc  U\  w  i  ite  up  a  nu  an- 
/nigful  bill  it  rnustdio  ri*lo\ant  to  the  problcms3ou  gmtkna  n  wlui  ha\  e 
\ ;  J)em  workinjj  in  fho  field  have  outlined"^  ^ 

.  Mr^FiKimo.  T  think  one  of  the  things  that  ouLdit  to  be  polntetl  out  ^ 
j}$  you  recall,  last  veai*  when  ,\ou  had  the  ovoi-sight  hoarlng^  or  hear-  . 
infifS-ou  bilingual  education  in  the  Unltod  Stati*.s.  ouo  i>f  tln'  pnibk  ms 
tJiatMvi^  e.xperirneed  and  have  repi'atedly  exoeiicnuHl  ig  that  riluc« 
tant'c  on  tho  part  <»f  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  byinunal 
edui'Ation  and  the  vocational  education  program  to  re(illy -{iddross 
thenisi'lvi'S  to  t1o»  k^^suos^that  CoUiCiYv^s  has  .wn  fit  to  put  into  the  ^ 
legiblation.  and  T  sav  that  simply  borauM*  the  .same,  problems  that  wo  , 
initially  o.xperlenci'd  witli  blbngi^al  odnoatron  in  title  VTt  we  are  also 
experiencing  today  in  vocational  tiducation  in  tcruis  of  part  »T.,  ^ 
Ju^t  recently,  fur  e.xaitijjle,  the  i*eg\dations  wcrelpnt  out  on  part  .T. 
,  ,    Propo.^al^,  as 'tor.  Alfredo  do' los  Saat(js  lndlcatcd«<i(re  now  presently  » 
.  pending.      •       •  ^        •  \    \    •  ' 
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Ono  of  tlio  tilings  tluit  liapDciicd  alon«j  Uio  i^roccss— about  2  ^  ceks 
ago— I  don't  know  wliutlier  they  ]ia\c  awarded  tlie  contract,  but  one  of 
tlio  stipulations  says  that  tlicre  w  111  bo  an  ucbe&snient  of  bilingual  vopji- 
tionaleducation  ill  this  country.     *        i  i    -  i 

^  A  contract  is  going  to  be  au  aided,  and  what  happened  Mas  that  voiy 
fow  of  our gro\A)b  throughout  tliU  cuuntr}  —for  example,  Proioct  b ^Tv 
or  other  groups— that  have  &ktll  expci  leiice,  and  expertise  m  bi  Ungual 
education  we  not  even  aware  that  there  was  an  HFP.  Anywhere  from 
$300,0UU  to  $:>UO,U00  cuulJ  do  an  a&se&sinciit  of  biUngual  eduratiou  in 
this  country.  ,  t-tt^ 

r think  it  is  the  same  pattern  that  we  experienced  when  title  \  IV^ 
initially  initiated  an  evaluation  program  of  the  bilingual  education 
prograint*  throiighout  the  countij.  Again,  our  groups  were  exchided. 

There  seeijis  to  bo  a  pcrva.'5l\e  pattern  of  exckision,  even  after  we 
ha\o  had  legislation  pasbed  and  appropriatloJis  made  for  these  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  reluctance  on  tho  part  pf  the  Ed  Oflico  to  really 
address  itself  to  these  problems. 

I  think  one  of  the  (j,ther  things  we  have  got  to  do  is  that,  because  of 
the  title  VII  legiblution,  we  have  got  Jo  put  more  ^trict-or  mandate 
in  tlio  legislati(»]i  tliat  they  hhve  got  to  coordinate,  as  ilr.  Zazueta 
indicatedV through  boiuo  of  our  local  gioupb  and  thiough  the  title  VII 
olK-Jo  who  luis  jj^i^joiuihilit^  Jor  the  coordination  of  all  bilingual  pro- 
grams in  tlio  Ofiice  oFliducatT^ 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  coinmltteo  can  abcist  us  in  strengthening 
tho  .argument  of  bilingual  education,  at  the  same  time  getting  the 
people  downtown  tn  respond  to  r*kut  the  legislation  is  talking  about. 

^U^.  CiiiMn)i.M.  Thank  you  very  much.  Isdw%  you  hsLvo  spoken  -All 
of  you  have  spoken  this  morning  about  the  need  for  bilingual  iiisti  uc- 
toi^,  but  you  did  not  touch  upon  w  hat  I  think  is  a  very  important  issue. 
That  is,  tho  advantage  of  native  language  bilingual  instructors.  I 
think  that  is  a  \ei'\,  \ery  iiiiportani  for  the&o  pertons,  wherever  we 
ean  find  them,  to  come  Irom  tho,  specific  community  to  which  they 
would  bo  relating.  One  of  the  diflicut?ies  is  the  necesbity  of  ^  person 
being  bicnltiiial,  as  well  as  bilingual,  so  Uiat  they  can  relate  to  those 
individuals  who  need  the  assistance.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  hear  some  comments  on  that  point. 

]Mr.  i)E  i.os  Saxtos.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  that,  if  I  may.  I  did 
refer  to  it  in  my  prepared  btatmunt.  That  i»  ono  of  the  great  problems 
that  wo  have.  L  for  exuimdo,  tonslder  myself  biliii«:ual  and  I  have 
h-en  a  U'aciicr  and  I  have  taught  in  my  field.  I  am  a  librarian.  I  have 
taught  libiai  v  btieut  e  nt  tl»e  iiMiuniUiiit\  collego  level  and  I  lia\  e  taught 
it  at  the  graduate  university  leyfcl,  but  all  inEnglish.  * 

I  was  prepared  in  an  Anierican  uni\  ersit\  aiul  I  cannot  teach  library 
seionco  in  Spanlbh.  That  i.s  one  of  the  greatest  prohlcnis  that  we  ha\  e  . 
^low.  That  Is,  nnding  people  ^*h^  are  qualined  who  are  bilingual,  bi- 

few^  universities  The 
Ico  Highlands  Univer- 
sity, the  t'TniversIty  of  California  at  San  Diego,  aiid  a  few  others.  ^ 

This  Is  in  niy  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  nreds  that  we  have.  AVhat 
we  are  trying  to  do  is-  wo  take  people  wJio,  like  me,  are  bilingual  and 
wo  sond  theui  in  ell'ect  to  a  companion  Institution  in  ^fcxico  where  they 
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tench  a  coiu^so  hi  Spanish  thuiiisol^osarul  tlun  takoan  aJvanml  ooui>c 
or  two  tauglit ill  Spanisli  in  a^liUtluri  to  lalvlng  ^unlc  lutcublv  e  lanj:uage 
development  courses. 

3Ve  hav-o  found  tins  to  be  offectiN  c  bntjtis  a  &]ow  and  expensive  proc- 
ess. "We  al]  know  the  advantage  of  having  poople  who  are  black  and 
brown  and  reel  as  being  the  teachers  to  on  r  cliildreu. 

Not  only  does  this  type  of  iustnu  tor  pru\ide  a  better  learning  en- 
I'itonment  jnst  by  th(^  iheitj  fat  t  ilia t  he  1^  a  tcachei-  the  role  that  tlicso 
tcachoi's  can  hav  o  in  ju.^t  bhowing  our  children  that  it  can  be  done,  that 
someone  did  It^  and  the  relatit)nt>hlp;that  is  created,  again  jtist  by  thrir 
mere  fai!t  of  bcinjj  a  Chicanu.  is  something  that  is  ou  .^orely  lacking  in 
the  ri'laiiontjhip  between  an  Anglu  teacher  and  a  child  *oT3ro.\ican 
descent. 

Mrs.  CixrsiiDLM.  I  WTadd  just  liko  to  puisue  that.  I  will  come  rlglit 
back  to  you.  I  wojdd  like  to  pursue  that  a  little  bit. 

I  think  one  thing  that  we  talk  aboiit  in  our  countiy  is  the  fact.tlm^ 
it  is  so  important  for  children,  .\oung  people,  to  have  lole  models.  It  is 
so  important  for  them  to  have  tlie  iniaires.  persons  who  lia\e  made  it  in 
spito  of  all  of  the  obstacle^  that  have  been  placed  in  their  path  by  vir- 
tue of  their  particid^ir  racial  or  cultural  or  natiouallsiic  heritage. 

Therefore*  I  think  it  is  most  Important  for  the^Chicano  people. -tho 
people  who,  by  virtue  of  what  has  happened  to  them  in  the  society— to 
have  role  models,  to  have  tlie  iinjigos. 

Alon<^  that  line,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  On  the  basis  of 
your  experiences,  do  you  feel  that  it  is  Important  that  we  actually  think 
about  moving  in  terms  of  cstablj^hing  certain  kinds  of  Inbtltutes  to 
train  pei*sons  of  that  background  V 

Th&  traditional  Anglo-Sa.\on  colleges  arc  not  able  to  do  t^c  job  for 
many,  many  reasons.  I  don't  care  how  many  pro^rrams  we  come  forth 
witli  in  terms  of  preparing  pei'sons  to  function.  If  they  are  not  able  to 
really  understand  what  is  happening  and  if  they  are'not  able  tu  havo 
teachers  y^liu  aic  sensiti/.ed  to  the  unique  dllTcrencc^  of  pei'sons  in  so- 
ciety, I  think  that  (jverj'thing  that  wo  do  can  result  m  a  complete  fail- 
ure, and  I  would  like  to  hear  your  thoughts  on  that. 

Do  you  think  that  ^vo  need  to  think  about  the  possibility  of  special 
Institutes.  StiUtistics  ha\e  proven  over  and  over  and  over  in  bilingual 
areas  that  there  are  just  not  enough  pcrbons  v\ho  arc  trained  in  this 
field  to  do  the  job? 

Jlr.  m  U)s  S-ANTOs.  Yo^  and  no..* 

Mrr.  GiiisuoiiM.  All^'^Sht.  "  ^      ^  ^ 

Mr.  ^i:  LOS  S.vntos,  T:  think  that — T  know  that  we  need  to'prcpare 
<jui^o\vn  peij|>le  to  assim]e  positions  of  power  ami  lesponbibillty  in  the 
Institute  of  hluher  educatiuu  if  we  aie  to  has  e  any  nit^ivningf ul  change. 

I  begin  with  the  presidency  of  an  edncationarinstitutlon'and  some 
of  us  ajro  working  hard  to  prti^raic  Chicanes  to  be  community  college 
adnilnlaUatjrs,  to  bo  superintendents,  to  bo  principals,  people  who 
have  jobs  of  responsibility  and  power  within  the  educational  system. 

"We  have  learned — I  have  learned  from  the  black  r.Kporicnco  within 
the  community  college  movement,  where  for  some  years  in  the  late 
lOCO's  the  association  hail  a  program  to  provide  cultural  awareness, 
institutes  and  programs  through  the  Nvhitc  teacheis,  and  no  meaning- 
ful change  came  from  those  at  all. 
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Since  then,  the  black  leadership  in  the  community  college  move- 
ment has  moved  to  prepare  administrators,  and  I  can  show  you  10 
institxiticns  that  now  have  black  presidents.  That  change  came  almost 
-overnight,  just  by  mere  presence.  ' 

I  can  do  the  same  thing  with  Chicane  presidents.  I  am  surry  to 
say— in  a  way,  I  am  sorry  to  say  tliat  I  was  the  first  Chicane  to  be 
named  president  of  a  community  college  ia  this  country.  Now  there 
arosevenof  us.  ,  ^     i — - 

But,  tcr  fjet  back  to  the  issue,  there  needs  to  be  within  the  universi- 
tes — I  don  t  want  to  create  a  separated  Chicane  institution  to  pre- 
ro  teachers,  even  though  tliat  is  an  alternative, 
I  feel  that  the  univei^itles  need  to  cliaii«?e  because  \^e  pay  taxes  to 
pport  them.  If  our  children  are  not  taucflit  by  the  universities,  then 
r  ta:ik  moneys  are  being  used  to  educate  tlie  majority,  and  I  don't  like 
thatatall 

I  want  the  universities  to,  move  to  do  somethhi^  for  uS.  THiat  needs 
to  be  done,  I  thiidv^i^  that  ^\  itliin  tlib  colleges  and  tlie  uuiveri.it.ie.s  wo 
,need  get,  again.  Chicanes  to, work  with  our  people,  as  is  true  now 
at  thi'  T^'nix  ersity  of  New  JEexIco  in  Albuquerque  ^\hero  they  liavo  a 
very  viable  cultural  awareness  center  that  is  providing  excellent  sup- 
,.port  and  training  to  teachers  who  are  going  out  into  the  programs. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  minority  group  to  begin  to  change  a  university, 
but  I  think  that  that  is  thp  most  viable  way,  What  we,  would  like  to 
reconnimcnd  to  this  comuiittee^  even-though  its  funds  might  bo  included 
in  title  VII,  is  that  you  consider  malcing  part  of  the  package  the 
Bilingual  Vocational  Training  Act,  that  there  be  sonie  money  set  asids 
^  to  prepare  teachers  to  do  this  work* 

I  know,  for  example,  that  the  edtication  professions  developed  an 
act  which  provides  ienowshlps  for  the  preparation  of  people  for 
working:  oducdtion.  It  is  about  to  out  of  busino^^^^.  There  are  no 
funds.  They  have  no  funds  appropriated  by  the  House  and  it  Is  nroing 
to  be  tough  sledding  to  get  a  pittance  of  money  in  that  program  m  tlie 
Senate,  if  we  can  aet  it  in  at  all. . 

Mr,  Zaziteta.  Another  view  is  to  not  wait  until  tlieso  institutions 
get  changed  because  of  the  many,  many  numbers  of  waited  talent  that 
we  have,  the  hardcore,  louver  educated  or  the  people  tliat  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  got  very  liigli  on  the  education  ladder. 

Wo  have  tu  create  some  inbtitutions  or  some  programs  that  can  re- 
late tu  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of  this  nature,  and  I  tliink  that 
the  word  that  you  mentioned  earlier,  ''relating"^  is  one  of  the  key 
important  factoi'S  to  bring  m^.  tliose  aspiratiiDns  that  many  times  have 
been  blunted  that  are  so  important  in  the  learning  process,  the  motiva- 
tion and  the  model  setting  tliat  is  missing  iamany  of  tlicse  institutions. 

I  think  that  while  we  are  worldng  to  change  these  in^itutions,  wo 
have  to  have  some  programs  to  roach  these  people,  the  waste  of  talent 
that's  going  on  that  ii?  our  bigjrest  ro^ouvce. 

!^^rs.  CirisnoLM.  I  don't  want  to  belabor  a  point,  but  I  am  trying  to 
learn  from  you.  "^Vhen  Mr.  de  los  Santos  indicated  that  ho  did  not  wibh 
to  see  any  special  kind  of  institute  created  for  the  specific  traniing  of 
these  teachers  wo  neod  so  desperately  in  the  Chlcanu  communities — I 
want  to  play  tlie  devil's  advocate  and  say  that,  althou/jh  wo  would  like 
in  this  country  hot  to  do  a  lot  of  things,  the  past  has  indicated  to  us 
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that  there  arc  certain  nontraditional  avenuqs  that  we  havo  to  begin  to 

Vin    ^^^^^^  of,  particularly  when  a,generation's  liie  is  at  stake, 
i:  I  am  tryiing  to  say  licre  is  that  wo  know  who  the  bQji^nijiifim:^ 

bers  are,  thTffuslees,  m  many  oftfiese'universities.  Wo  know  who  tlie 
prcsidente  ancltho  superintendents  are*  You  ha^e  a  superintendent  ^lio 
can  wiy :  -If  thby  want  to  learn  Spanish  or  speak  Spanish,  let  them  ffa 
to  Mexico*" 

Granted  the  fact  that  yon,,arc  up  against  some  pragmatic  realities 
in  this  society,  I  am  ;nerely  tryin^^  to  find  ways  we  can  move  in  the 
direction  of  preparing  a  largo  number  of  Chicano  Americans  wha 
would  then  bo  able  to  move  out,  if  you  will,  from  this  national  institute/ 
or  whatever  it  mirfit  be,  and  spread  out  all  over  the  country  and  begin 
then  to— because  I  feel,  on  the  basis  qf  the  statistics,  the  appalling 
statistics,  with  respect  to  the  educational  or  noneducational  achieve- 
ment levels  oi  the  Cliicano  population  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
country,  it  i$  not  the  easiest  thing  for  us  to  just  rely  on  people*s  con- 
sciences to  do  what  is  right. 

All  I  am  trying' to  do  is  to  find  from  you  individuals  who  have  been 
out  m  the  field  the  kind?  of  alternatives  that" will  help  us  to  speed  up 
the  process.  That  js  all  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr,  FiERRO.  I  think  one  of  the  things  in  a  report  that  Dr.  Alfredo  de 
los  Santos  mentioned,  "Mexican-American  Youth  and  the  Vocational 
Education  in  Texas"— One  of  the  things  that  we  havo  experienced — 
and  I  will  get  back  to  your  question— is  the  dumping  of  students  into 
these  classes  because  of  the  lack  of  English  proficiency,  the  lack  of  role 
models,  the  lack  of  a  liegative  edncj^tional  impact  that  the  schools  have 
ion  our  children  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
^  see  a  lot  of  them  being  dumped  into  the  vocational  programs^ 
and  that  is  why,  for  example^  in  Texas  we  see  such  a  large  representa- 
tion of  Mexican- American  children  or  students  in  the  voc-ed  programs^ 
but  that  does  not'  mean  that  they  are  getting  really  good  vocational 
education  programs.  They'aro  being  ^dumpud  mto  those  clashes  simply 
for  the  sake  of  getting  them  out.  They  don't  want  to  spend  the  time  or 
thp  moneys  to  properly  do  a  proper  educational  program  for  them. 

Additionally,  the  programs  that  they  are  going  into,  a  lot  of  them, 
arq  dead-end  ]obs. 

It  is  no  different  from  what  the  GAO  report  indicated,  where  there 
is  a\lot  of  dumping  of  the  students  in  these  classes. 

I  think  that  you  will  see  in  the  next  5  or'fe  years  or  next  3  yean?,  as  a 
result  of  the  bilingual  education  program  that  was  initiated  in  19C7— 
wo  are  seeing  some  very  striking  statistics  on  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  those  children  that  have  started  from  kindergarten  in  bilin- 
gual education  programs. 

Th6^  level  of  proficiency  or  level  of  literacy  compared  to  their  coun- 
ten^Jiits  5  years  ago  is  so  much  higher  than  their's  today. 

Tf  think  that  the  educational  models  tliat  are  being  implemented  in 
this^binngual  program  will  see  a  lot  of  these  students  and  have  better 
prepared  backgrqunds  going  into  colleges,  going  into  vocational  or 
propssipnal  arras  or  occupational  areas  and  colleges  that  are  provid- 
ing todaV  specific  courses  thut  will  provide  the  opportunity  *or  them 
to  aklvanco  and  so  forth. 

T  thinP^  that'we  also  have  to  see,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  the  problems  that  wo 
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aro  experiencing  with  tUcse  programs  of  this  riature,  Onco  you  havo 
a  pot  of  money  out  there,  ovcrybody  is  after  that  money. 

One  of  the  tilings  that  we  liavo  experienced  recently  in  terms  of  our 
bihuguul  progrpris— and  now  ,wo  aie  experiencing  sonio  of  this  in  vo-~ 
cationitl  area— tliat,  because  there  is  money  out  there,  Anglo  admin- 
istrators are  doing  everything  to  justify  proposals  in  terms  uf  getting 
hold  of  those  inoneys,  and  there  aro  many  institutions,  for  example, 
that  havo^Mexican  American  students,  for  example,  or  maybe  Chinese 
that  are  veiy  fluent  in  English,  very  liuent,,but  .they  categorize, them, 
smco  they  ate  Spanish  speaking,  because  thuy  want  to  bring  those  pro- 
grams iu  there.  They  are  not  really  the  problem  in  terms  of  limited 
Engl-h  speaking  children  or  students,  but  a  lot  of  school  districts  havo 
gone  after  those  moneys,  and  programs  havo  been  funded  simply  be- 
cause there  were  ilcxican-American  students  in  those  programs. 

Yet,  the  need  in  El  (Paso  or  Laredo  or  Los  Angeles  is  so  tremendous 
that  these  moneys  aro  being  diverted  by  other  areas.  Additionally,  the 
school  systems  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  counselors— I  think 
that  one  of  the  problems  wo  have  experienced  is  the  -eVnglo  teacher  who 
has  come  into  the  classroom.anxl,  all  of  a  sudden,  wo  havejtheso  bilin- 
gual programs  and  they  have  no  place  to  gg.  " 

So  what  happens?  They  put  them  in  a  crash  proffri^to  learn  in  a 
3-week  seminar— to  learn  Spanish.  Then  they  send  tliem  back  into  the 
classroom  as  bilingual  teachers.  That  has  happened  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Tliat  is  a  policy  of  the  AFT  becauso'they  are  afraid/that 
there  is  a  new^influex  of  teachets  coming  iu  that  ought  to  bo  trained 
that  have  tlic  awareness  and  the  cultural  S)eiisiti\it\  that  Mr.  do  los 
Santos  is  talking  about.  ^       '  ^ 

This  is  where  wo  have  to  monitor  those  programs.  Otherwii^o,  all  tho 
programs  that  w,e  are  asking  for  and  are  needed  in  our  communities 
arc  not  going,  to  benefit  significantdy  our  communities  unless  these  ^ 
poli<;insaro  properly  implemented. 

^^Irs/TTrTSHObir.  Thank  you. 

iVTr.  Ukias.  I  would  like  to  make  some  comments,  if  I  might,  I  might 
be  disa/^rceing  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  do  believe  that  wo 
should  have  institutes,  tliat  these  institutes  should  bo  for  the  bilingual, 
bicultural  individuals  that  a rc  canlplotlng  tliclr  college  trainimr.  Maybe 

6-month  or  a  ye(\r  institute  to  teach  them  methodology  in  the  areas 
they  will  be  teaching.  * 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  act  Itself  that  we  are  asking  to  extend 
will  provide  the  opportunity  \6v  many,  many  young  people  to  fret  tho 
basics  in  their  particular  tra^Vs  through  2-} car  institutions),  and",  hope* 
fully,  many  of  thu-c  people  that  do  complete  the  2*year  training  pro- 
grain,  the  bilhigual  training  program,  will  be  able  t<.i  go  to  the  4-year 
institution  and  got  a  degree  und  come  back  into  that  conimunity  and 
servo  as  au  example  for  other  minority  groups,  so  there  is  something 
ah'cady  in  that  particular  act  that  should  open  the  doors  for  fcomf,  of 
those  people,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  thorouglilj  support  the  ex- 
tension of  this  particular  act.    ^  ^ 

^fr,  FncRRO^  Mrs.  Chishohn,  I  rocentl;v'  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Urias  that  was  very  striking.  I  would  like  him  to  repeat  that  in  terms 
of  tho  failures  in  schooh  because  I  tlunk  it  is  very  significant  to  what 
wo  are  talking  about  and  what  they  aro  doing. 
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Mr.  Ukias.  Wellj  Operation  SER  deals  with  the  Imrd  core.  We  aro 
dealhig  with,  the  failure:^  of  thq  educational  system.  These  people  ai-e 
not-fail]ures.-^l%e-system4t^l-f-hat-fVil^^   ^  

I  think  that  before  wo  can  really  reach  the  problems  and  solve  the 
prx)blems  of  our  people,  tliere  mast  bo  a  inussive  rec\  aluation  of  our 
entire  oducatjonal  system.      *  *  ^  . 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  when  a  young  man,  Anglo,  blaclv,  Cliioano,  goes 
through  12  years  of  education,  formal  educatiuu,  in  the  United  States 
and  thiit  in^iividual,  if  ho  is  lucky,  is  functioning  at  the  eighth-grado 
level.  -  V 

I  wonder  what  the  school  teachers  and  the  admiuiotrators  are  domg 
with  those  people  for  12  yeai-b.  ^Ye  can  take  art  individual  who  is  func- 
tioning at  the  sixth-grade  level  and  in  12  ^veeks  ^et  that  person  a 
G.E.D.  If  we  can  Jo  it  In  12  weeks,  why  cannot  the  educational  system 
doit  in  12 years?  •      ,  *  *  - 

Mi-s.  CiiisnoLM.  Thank  you.  I  am  gomg  to  stop  ^ust  for  one  second, 
then  I  am  coming  back.  I  have  a  couple  muie  qiiestions,  but  the  photo- 
grapher wants  to  take  these  picfUres  of  the  group.  I  will  be  right  back. 

fOir  Mie  record.] 

Mrs.  CiiisiioLM.  As  you  laiow — ^anyone  of  >ou  can  answer  this  .or 
supplement  each  other 'i?*  btatemcnts.' As  you  know,  ]Mr.  Albert  Shanker, 
the  president  of  the  AFT,  has  been  in  conflict  with  ^ome  in  New  York 
over  bilingual  education.       .  r.  .  • 

Would  you  iike  to  conimuit  on  where  Mr.  Shanker  is  conung  from 
-and  perhaps  talk  some  about  the  ii^iplications  of  his  position? 

3Ir.  FiERUO.  I  think  that  my  uyderstandlug  v/f  the  problem  in  Now 
York  City— .ind,  as  J.briefly  touched  on  it.  there  is  a  complete  mis- 
understanding by  a  sizable  number  of  the  education  community,  the 
Ansrlo  commuijitv,  as  tjo  what  bilingual  education  is  In  this  c'ountry.  as 
defined  by  the  legislation,  as  proposed  by  the  Spanish-speaking 
community.  '  ^ 

One  of  the  problems,  because  of  the  influx  or  the  numbers— large 
nuaiberft  of  teachers,  Anglo  teacliers^  thaj:  currently  work  in  the  Latino 
conmuHiity,  Puerto  Eican  community,  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago 
and  other  areas  of  that  nature— thq^problem  we  have  experienced  with 
the  AFT  is  their  reluctance  to  accept  aides,  teaclier  aides,  from  the 
Puerto  Kican  communities,  Spanish-sppaking  communities,  into  those 
cla>brooms.  AdditIonally,io  taking  some  of  the  teacher  aides  into  the 
college  setting,  getting  them  degrees,  B.A.  degrees  and  \shat  have  3^ou, 
to  come  back  and  work  in  those  programs. 

Tlie  other  problem  that  exists^is  that  the  AFT  r^'^^ines  bilincfual  edu- 
cation as  English  as  a  second  language,  which  is  really  the  root  of  tlie 
mohlein  witli  the  AFT  and  Mv.  Shanker,  that  tliej  want  to  teach— 
lm\  e  a  bilingual  program  or  use  ESL  up  to  the  point  that  tlie  child  no 
longec  needs  the  English  as  a  second  lan^jua^ti  and  then  dropping  that 
off  and  completing— providing  a  continuing  an  Anglo  program, 
wJiith  is  a  clear  mistake  of  what  the  intent  of  Congress  on  tlie  bi- 
{4in<ruaVprogram  is  all  ab^ut. 

^  Basically,  because  of  the  influx  of  the  Anglo  teachers  that  arc  inse- 
cure in  their  jobs  because  of  those  programs  that  aro  coming  into  New 
Yoi-k  City,  because  of  the  dcmajid  f roni  tiio  Puerto  Rican  community 
for  nioro  jobs  and  for  more  representation  and  the  teaching  staffs  and 
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the  professional  levels,  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  AFT 
to  give  up  those  jobs  and  allow  the  Puerto  Rican  community  to  effec- 
4;ively^(Jminister-anibe-instructQrs4n4;hose-prog4^^  

I  think  that  .there  is  a  misconception  by  the  AFT  about  what 
bilingual  education  is,  ajid  I  think  tmtil  it  is  clarified—and  the  pther 
thing  that*'  I  mentioned  earlier — one  of  the  big  categories  of  money 
that  was  provided  was  for  inservice  training.  There  was  $11  million 
provided  last  year  for  inservice  training. 

What  that  means  is  that  you  take  a  teacher  that  is  already  in  the 
school  system  and  put  her  in  those  institutes  to  learn  Spanish  in  a 
crash  program  and  come  back  into  the  program  as  a  bilingual  teacher., 
That  is  what  is  happening  in  New  York. 

^  ThaOs  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  money  got  in  there,  the  $11  mil- 
lion, bccauseof  the  presburu  from  the  teaching  profession,  because  they 
did  not  want  to  provide  those  moneya  or  have  those  moneys  go  into 
developing,  and  training  more  bilingual,  biculturally  trained  teachers 
to  go  into  those  olassroouis  providing  those  institutes  they  were  talking 
about. 

T  feel  that  thife  problem  with  Albert  Slianker  and  the  .VFT  is  one  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  accepting  bilingual  education  as  a  compre-? 
heusiVo  program  of  instruction  for  English  and  not  English  as  a  sec- 
ond lanjruage  program.  ' 

Mrs.  CnisixoLM.  Thank  you.  Any  more  comments? 

Mr.  OE  i/OS  Saktus.  Yes;  Mrs.  Chisholm,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
th()ic[ucstion  of  the  preparation  of  faculty,  of  teacher^.  I  luifeuivvlerbtuod 
you.  Yon  said  the  word  "institute/*  If  by  that  you  mean  a  unit  within 
an  orgaiiization  snch.  as  a  university,  then  I  am  in  total  agreement 
with  you. 

I  said  that  there  are  some  such  organizations  in  some  \inivursities, 
and  I  mention  the  one  at  the  Univerbity  of  Ng^w  Mexico,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  yet  to  accept  the  creation  of  a  Separate  institution,. inde-  . 
pendent  from  an  accrediting  unit. 
^  The  hassles  that  I  liave  seen  graduates  of  such  alternative  educa- 
tional models  go  through  to  get  certified  by  the  State  people  arc— 
^ve  don^t  Jiave  to  go  through  that.  The  universities  owe  us  somttliing.  ^ 

Now,  for  the  vocational-teohnical  programs,  the  low  lercl  entry 
programs  that  mi^?ht  be  fiuided  imder  the  Bilingual  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act— then  there  are  people  who  are  very  ^pod  technician^,  who 
are  very  good  mechanics,  who  are  skilled  craftsmen  from  the  Chicane 
community,  who  could  with  a  relatively  short  period  of  intcubi ve  train- 
ingrho  prepared  to  be  very  effective  teachei^s. 

^dj?  that  is  what  you  meant  by  "institute,"  then  I  am  100  percent  be- 
#ficl  that  concept.  • 

Mrs.  CiiisnoLM.  Just  one  last  question.  It  skips  mv  mind  what  it 
was.  It  will  come  back  to  me  in  a  minute.  I  am  thinking  too  hard,  I 
believe.  Oh,  dear.  It  was  soructlung  that  was  really  worth  asking,  some- 
thing I  thought  was  terribly  important.  Maybe  that  is  why  I  have  for- 
gotten it,  because  it  was  so  terribly  important. 

Anyhow,  I  may  remember  it  later. 

Mr.  FiERKO.  Lot  me  bring  up  another  point  while  you  a rdJ  thinking. 
One  of  the  problems  that  again^wc  see  with  the  whole  bilingual  voca- 
tional education  act  is  that  all  the  emphasis  today  is  being  placed  on 
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t»art  J  in  tonns  of  tlio  adult  or  O'lc  out-of- school  vocational  education 
program  or  bilingual  voc  program.  ^  ^ 

I*ast  yet^r  av(>  cbangea^ciongi^css  amended  tiie  legislation  to  aUo 
inchido^lie  in-school,  the  secondary  vocational  education  piugranu  but 
there  has  been  no  emphasis  w]iatsue\  ur  by  the  adniinlbtratiou  at  ull  on 
that  pjioofram^.  .    ^  ,         ^  « 

Yet,  this  is  where  we  begin  to  get  our  failures^  where  wq  begin  to  get 
the  students  publied  out  and  what  have  jon,  but  there  ia  no  emphasis 
whatsoever  on  that  category, 

N*ow\  I  understand  because  of  the  high  unemployment  in  tlie  country 
and  ?o  forth  that  we  have  got  to  focus  on  part  J,  tlie  pustaeoondary 
voc  ed,  but  I  think  equally  important,  haAC  got  to  inejurc  tlio^o  :^tu- 
dents  that  aro  coming  out  of  tliocc  schouls  in  a  better  manner  and  pro- 
vide more  emphasis  on  them. 

jMrs.  Cuisifout.  Counsel  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  IlADCLm'E.  First  of  all,  I  would,liko  to  say  I  thank  you  Acry 
much,  Madam  Chairpei-son,  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of/asking  a 
question. 

I  would  like  to  this  has  been  excellent  testhnony,  and  exticaiely 
useful.  1 1  has  really  ]FocuS?d  on  the  critical  probleni^s. 

My  question  is  addressed  to — not  so  much  as  to  \Ahat  you  ]la^e  said, 
as  to  what  you  liavcn't  said.  Let  u»  .say  that  there  was  no  special 
emphasis  in  the  Vocauunal  EdacaUonal  Act  on  bllhigual  education, 
*that  it  wasn't  even  mentioned,  the/e  was  no  part  J,  and  so  forth. 

The  act,  ne^cr^l^»^H^.^as  wc  structured  it  In  1968  requires — and  let 
mc/Say  parenthetically  tliat  I  laiow  the  weaknesseti  of  it  and  the  com- 
mittee has  been  lufunned  about  the  extent  to  which  it  has  not  worked — 
but*  It  requires,  nevertheless,  that  there  be  a  genuine  assessment  of 
needs  of  people,  of  a  particular  study  of  the  needs  of  all  segments  of 
the  population  and  that  programs  be  designed  to  n^eet  those  needs. 

TIic  GAO  report  and  other  tc^tiniony,  including  testimony  in  field 
hearings  by  the  cunnuitjtee,  has  demonstrated  that  there* has  been  a 
conoldcrabip  breakdown  of  that  objccti\e,*a  failure  to  a  \ory  consider- 
able e.\tent*to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  act,  but,  ev  en  takin^.that  hito 
account^  would  you  perhaps  brioflv  like  to  tell  the  committee  what 
progress,  if  any,  you  ha\  oseon  in  the  administration  of  tlic  Vocational 
Educatipn  Act  since  19G8  in  terms  of  serving  the  needs  of  tlio  popula- 
tion that  you  aVohere  today  representing? 

Then,  second,  because  only  20  percent  of  the  funds  luidor  this  act, 
as  you  all  know,  aro  Fcileral  funils^tho  remainder  aro  State  and 
local— what  ha\e  y  on  been  able  to  achieve  in  terms  uf  getting  the  State 
and  local  school  systems  to  focus  their  own  funds,  which,  as  has  been 
stated^  aro  your  tax  funds  also,  on  the  problem  ? 

I  Avould  appreciate  any  comment.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  i>E  I.OS  Santos.  To  ansAver  your  question  very  briefly,  ilf. 
Za/.ueta  pointed  out  that  a  piunificant  amount  of  niuney  is  spei^t  at 
thf^  State  level  for  administration  of  programs. 

The  State  has  the  »sainc  problem  In  trying  to  dismantle  the  bureauc- 
racy that  the  Federal  Govcrhuient  does*  but  there  is  a  gi'cater, 
a\\arcue.ss  within  the  school  comuiunitioSi  the  public  schools  and  the 
comnuuiitj  co1I\2ges.  of  the  nueds  of  the  .S()ani.sh  .speaking,  and  there  is 
some  awai*oncssof  the  need  for  bilingual  programs. 
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As  I  mentipned,  in  some  State^California  and  Texas  specifically 
and  uther^^tate  Kke  Massachusetts— they  have  passed  legislation  that 
callsiorwbilinmial-educationaLprogranis* 


It  is  a  fougla  fight  to  gel  funds  to  support  such  programs.  In  Texa^, 
the  le^^Islation  is  lueeting  now^  and  tlicy  \^  ill  Le  meeting  until  the  end  of 
ilay.  The  bilingual  education  law  In  the  Stafo  of  Texas  provides  for 
bilingual  education  from  the  first  through  the  third  grades,  but  we 
should  have  begun  bilingual  education  at  the  kindergarten  level,  and 
TO. are  trying  to  get  that  lavp'  anK^hded. 

W'e  are  tiying  to  get  equitable  funding  for  bilingual  education^in 
fact  for  the  whol(^  epcational  system,  in  Texas,  and  it  is  a  very  difli- 
cult  fight.  It  is  a  Wry  diflTiculfcjight.  \  ^  ^  ^ 

I  think  that  the  K  through  3  or  4  amendment  to  the  Ijrescnt  bi- 
lingual Jaw  will  go  through,  but  I  don't  tliink  that  the  State  Is  going  to 
change  its  funding  pattern  significantly  to  be  able  to  withstand  a  suit 
that  >vouldbo  filed  the  day  after  the  Ic^iblatiun  quits  if  the  funding  is 
i  not — the  funding  program  is  not  equitable ;  so,  again,  I  go  back.  Little 
progress  has  bcwi  nuado  and,  jet,  some  has  been  niade^  but  it  has  been  a 
toukh  fight.  •  .  ^ 

Mr.  URrAS..If  I  may,  IVfadam  Chairman,' I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
things  to  that  also.  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  I  mentioned  a  statement 
by  a. person  who  does  woi:k  in  tlic  I)epartaient  of  Yocational  Education 
for  the  State,  and  there  are  three  programs  that  wo  know  of,  and  I 
think  all  three  of  them  are  funded  with  local  funds.  Very  little  money 
is  poing  into  tile  State  of  Arizona  for  biliii^ual  programs. 

One  of  the  problems— to  also  continue  with  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Training  Act  and  vocational  education  p^r  sc— is  that,  in  the  past, 
all  of  the  vocational  c^ducation  has  been  conducted  in  English,  and 
again  we.run  into  the  problem :  In  order  to  ^et  into  a  vocjltional  edu- 
cation program,  you  must  have  a  certain  acluovemant  level  and  a  cer- 
tain functional  level  to  get  into  these  programs.  The  majority  of  people 
just  dor  not  have  that  functional  level,  so  they  are  being  excluded  from 
participation  in  any  of  the  vocational  education  progranxs. 

Now^  wo  can  talk  about  bilingual  education  and  vocp.tional  educa- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  think  about  Mexico  right  after  the  revolution 
when  they  had  the  problem  ,of  bringing  in  the  various  indigenous 
groups  into  the  mainstream  of  Mexican  society. 

At  that  time  the  commissioner  of  education  started  a  very  good 
program^. Heaven  forbid,  he  patterned  it  after  the  first  commissar  of 
education. in  Hussia  when  they  had  the  problems  in  bringing  in  the 
vai'ious  groups  into  the  Soviet  society. 

They  came  up  with  a  new  concept  that  they  called  Jardinos  por  los 
Nines.  "What  thoy  did — they  brought  in  the  children  of  the  various 
indigenous  ;?roups  and  from  the  vei^y  start  these  children  could  not 
speak  Spanish,  but  thoy  w6re  fluent  in  their  native  Indian  lang\mges. 

"SYlmt  they  did— tlio  Forleral  Government  in  Mexico— tlioy^  started 
these  programs  whereby  the  children  were  being  brought  into  the 
mainstream  of  Mexiciyi  society  by  showln^j^them  the  Mexican  culture, 
the  Jilcxicah  lani^uagT,  but  at  the  same  time  making  them  proud  Qf 
their  own  native  Indian  heritage.  ^  .  . 

I  think  if  we  could,  take  this  approach  in  the  United  States,  if  wo 
could  get  moneys  for  day  care  centers,  for  bringing  in  our  kids  when 
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they  are  3  or  4  years  old— this  is  when  the  clilldren  are  very,  ^ery— 
you  can  take  a  very  small  child  and  that  pei-son  can  learn  two  or  tliree 
^languages  at  the  same  time  because  they  Jorf  t  lia\o  any  inliibltiony. 
Tliey  are  not  afraid  of mispronou^cuig  words.  Tliey  are  not  afraid  uf 
making  mistakes. 

'  If  we  can  get  some  innovative  prugramb  similar  to  Jardlnes  por  \os 
Nines  thiit  Mexico  started  at  the  turn  of  tlie  century,  I  think  that  I' 
Would  like  to  see  SER  close  its  doors  really  because  there  would  be  no'^* 
need  for  our  programs.  The  in&titutionb  -regular  learning  institution's* 
in  the  Federal  Government  doing  the  job.  Thube  arc  my  feellngts  on 
that  particular  issue. 
^ri'S.^CnisiiOL^r.  Thankyou  vciy  mucli.  Mr.  Zazueta. 

^  Mr.  Zazfkta.  Thank  you,  ^ladam  Chairman.  On  the  ^.uunsers  ijues- 
tion,  one  of  the  other, problems  that  ^^o  face  is  the  fact  that  the  data 
on  the  Spanish  speaking  participation— the  U.S.  Office' of  Education 
cannot  tell  how  many  Spanish;origin  participated  aud  in  what  area. 
The  h\nguaj2e  '-good  faith''  promises  guod  will  language  that  ^\e  also 
found  in  CETA,  title  301  (b) .  Xo  monej  6  w ere  appropriated.  Xo  guide- 
linos  were  carried  out. 

The  problem  tliat  gets  stikk  in  the  agencies,  as  \n  as  mentioned  before 
by  Mr.  Fierro-  t]ie  problem  of  authori/aiion  verbus  appropriation. 
This.  I  think,  is  a  major  problem,  that  wo  face. 

$17.5  million  ^^as  authorized  and  only  $2.8  was  appropriated;  so 
those  are  the  problems  that  we  run  up  against. 

Mr.  FiEKKO.  I  think  that  alona  with  \{liat  iuy  colleagues  have  already 
saicl  is  that  when,  we  begin  to  allow  or  expect  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
thp  State  agencies  and  in  some  cahqs  thb  local  afijcncies,  wo,  liave  his- 
torically seen  the  neglect  and  the  o\erlookIng  of  the  State  and  local 
agencies. 

.  That  is  why  I  think  that  Congress  has  been  able  to— wo  have  been 
aMc  to  get  so  far  and  that  is  not  very  far  by  any  means  of  the  imagind- 
tion,  in  terms  of  programs  that  are  out  therWoda\ ,  because  we  have  had 
to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  Congress  for'^ashistance  In  implementing 
programs  that  were  needed  dut  in  tlie  community.* 

As  you  well  know,  tlie  educational  .systems,  the  local  LEA  s  have  a" 
tremendous  problem  of  financing  as  li  h  right  now.  In  the  State,  it  is 
the  same  thing.  I  think  for  us'it  would  be  inconceivable  for  me  to 
believe  that  State  agencies  arc  goini?  to  do  these  things  on  their  own, 
and  I  tliink  that  is  why  we  have  a  Corigrei>s  and  that  Is  why  Oougress 
has  been  iT.^pon'^lvc'  to  our  needs,  to  mandate  some  of  the  projrranis  that 
^aro  needed  out  in  the  commtuuty,  at  the  same  time  earmarking  funds 
from  the  State  agencies  ami  the  national  ofTico  to  provide  for  tlicso 
programs.  t 

X  rcallv  don't  see  very  many  States  really  taking  the  hutit\tlve  unless 
ComrrcRct  to  Ices  the  first  initiative  first. 

Mrs.  Cnisnoot.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  then  on  the  basis  of  what 
you  have  said  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  funds  do  .come  in  and  every-, 
^body  suddenly  finds  that  they  are  eligible  for  the  f imds,  even  in  areas 
wliere  you  have  larger  numbers  of  Spanish  speaking  persons,  par- 
tiridarly  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  countrj ,  and  you  find  that  all 
of  a  sudden  so  many  Anglos  arc  tryincr  to  mget  tho'critoria  for  the 
guidelines,  would  you  then,  therefore,  fecltliat  in  any  kind  of  legis- 


5on  that  \roiiKl  put  forth  that  \ve  m^^st  institiito  a  monitoring 
system  and  a  kiiid  of  accountability  in  terms  of  just  ho\y  funds  <iro 
oxpeudecU  Where  they  ai-e going  ?  And  wlicther  or  nottht-y-are  meeting 
tllic?  problems  and  die  intent  of  the  Congress  ?   ,  ]  ]  : 

Do^vou  feel  then,  it  is  ahnost  mandatory  that  we  write  that  into  the 
leiri^hition  in  order  to  bo  sure  that  tliapnjgi  ani  is  can  ied  out  correctly  ? 

^tr.  DE  LOS  Saxtos.  "Without  a  doubt,  si.  That  begins—accountabUity 
begins— tins  i^^what  I  ^vas  trying,  to  get  at  earlier  wlien  I  made  my 
recommendatioa  that  this  '^ommittee  ought  to  look  at  what  is  bilingual 
education  and  not  just  as  is  defined  in  some  parts  of  the  countrj^,  as 
Mi\  Fierro  sKdd,  as  jSngl ish  as  a  seeond  1  anguage. 

Bilingual  education  begins  -wit),!  instruction  in  the  native  language 
of  the  fttudejit,  fco  that  is  w  here  accountability  begins,  w  ith  an  instructor 
*  .  beinorbiliufrualandbicultural 

The  mouitoiing  process  is  needed.  The  taxpayei*s  demand  it.  It  is 
part  of  tliq — it  should  be  part  of  the  act.  It  should  bo  forcefnl,  yet 
flexible,  so  that  the  data  can  becullected  and  analyzed,  and  a  report  be 
made  to  the.  Congress  on  the  effect  of  this  program,  if  any, 

Mr,  UiuAS.  If  I  niay,  ^ladam  Chairman,  I  tliink  I  alliulecl  to  this  in 
'  my  written  statement,  but  I  would  also  like  to  add  a  fe>v  comments, 

it  seem«  that  wo  have  organizations  in  tlio  Ignited  States  that  are  at 
cro^s-pufposes,  tiding  to  get  Komething  going  for  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing. When  legibliition  is  written,  again  the  nebulous  term  "congres- 
*  sional  intent"  pops  up,  and  again  it  is  the  bureaucrats  that  have  .the 
final  say  as  to  what  Congress  is  talking  about,  and  I  think  many  times 
tliey  don'jt  even  bother  to  ask  Congress  what  they  really  meant  by  it, 
but  also  Iseo  some  muz/Jiiig  attempts  on  the  part  of  some  department,^. 

For  example,  let  u§  just  fake  CFTA  as  a  case  in  point,  I  cannot  travel 
outside  of  my  prime  st)onsorshin  area  because  the  Department  of 
Labor  put  those  regulations  out.  If  I  want  to  exchange  ideas  with  my 
coworkers  and  my  poci^  and  my  snpci  visoi-s  and  superiors,  I  run  iutt> 
pfublcius.  I  cannut  gut  together  \\  Ith  those  people  tQ  find  out  what  their 
inm)vations  are,  what  are  the  latest  things  In  manpower,  because  of 
these  attempts  by  tlio  \  arioiUs  departments  to  <  ut  dow  n  on  couimunica- 
'  tious.  I  d9n't  know  whether  it  is  fear  or  what,  but  wo  run  ihto  tlieso 
typpr?  o  f  problems, 

'  Mi's,  Ciasiior,:ir, Mr. Fierro?  ,$  *  ' 

*.^rr,  Fnu^Ro.  I  Hiin!;  th.".t  tlie— both  of  these  gentlemen  have  covered 
ba.sically  a  Jot  of  points.  All  of  them  liave  covered  a  lot  of  points  that 
wo  wanted  to  niake  here  today, 

I  do  want  to  commend  ^Ii^,  Cldhholm  for  the  initiative  she  has 
iukcji,  and  through  past  e,\ijerlciu  cs  oho  ha.^  demonstrated  repeatedly 
her  w  illingness  and  desire  to  help  oui-  comnumityv  and  not  only  our 
ccanniuiiity,  but  all  minorities  that  are  disadvantaged,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  e.xtend^our  appreciation  to  \ou  for  all  that  }o\\  have  done  in 
tonus  of  helping  us  last  year  on  the  bilingual  education  aiid  again  in 

'  di»alini^  with  the  vocational  education  legislation  that  io'  going  to  bo 

iutrodiicqd,      _ 

It  certainly  domonst  rates  the  w  Illingiie.  *  of  the  committee  to  address 
themselves  to  issues  that  arc  of  partit.u1ar  concern  to  our  community 

,  and  rc^'iUy  come  up  wllh  feomo  viable  solutions  toward  resolving  thoso 
area?. 
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Mrs.  Ghisholm  [in  Sjpanish],  Gentlemei^  it  is  very  important  for 
us  in  Congress  to  wiito  a  program  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the 
Chicanos,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  all  who  are  Spanish  speaking  in  this 
country. 

^  [In  English.]  I  jiist  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  am  trying  to  be 
bihngiial.  Thank  you  for  coming.  [Laughter.]  The  liearmgs  stand 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :15  a.m.,**the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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VOCATIONAL  AND^OCCUrATlONAL  EDUCATION 


'    ,    WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  30,  1975  */ 

,       Stn5C0:niiiTn-:K  on  Elkmektari-, 

5  SkCOXOAKV,  and  VoCATIOXAIi  EdXiCATION 

or  'niK  CoivrMrrrER  ox  Education  and  Labor, 

Tho  subconimittcd  xnct  at  9:20  a.m.,  pui-suant  to  call,  iixRoom  2175, 
Eayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chuinnan)  . 
presiding.  •  ^    '/^i  •  i  i 

Mcnibbis  present:  Ki^prcscntativcs  Perkins,  ^MeeUs,  Clusholin, 
Blonljni,  aiiuon,  Mottl,.IIall,  Quie,  Buchanan,  Peyser,  Jca^rds,  PioR^fen 
'  Stid^mcniborb  piebcnt:  John  Jenningb,  counsel  to  the' majority; 
Charlesmdclilte,  coiinsel  to  the  ininorifej  ;  and  Yvonne  Frankhn,  mi- 
nority legislative  associate.      '  ' 

Chairman  Pkimvins.  Tho  committee  will  como  to  order.  Let  us  close 
tlioso  doora  in  tho  rear.  Wo  have  somef  very  important  testimony  this 
morning,  so  let  us  make  sure  that  cvcrj^body  hears  it. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  on  this  Occasion  to  \yclcomo  before  tho 
couiinit tee  a  former  inember  who  plajed  a  very  active  role  in  writing 
the  vocational  education  amendments  of  1963  and  1968^, 

.In  fact,  no  Member  in  the  Congress  do\oted  more  time  to  thi^  sub- 
ject nttittcr  from  the  standpoint  of  thlnkin*?  through  the  program  and 
hav  ing  it  become  a  jub-oriented  program,  ^o  Member  has  devoted  more 
time  than  Eoman  Pucinski-      ^    i         9 1 

lie  is  hero  this  niorning  representing  a  great  group  of  people  as  eo- 
chauman  of  tho  Committee  on  Legislation  of  tho  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

He  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Eupert  Evans,  professor  of  vocational 
and  technical  education,  IJnivei^sity  of  Illinois. 

A^xain)  let  me  sa}  welcouje  back  home,  Eoman;  and  welcome  to  you. 
Dr.  Evans. 

You  may  proceed,  Eoman. 

'  (iioi) 
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STATEMENT  QF  HON.  ROMAN  PUCINSKI,  COCHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
m  LEGISLATION,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATION- 
AL  EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DIR.  RUPfeRT  N.  EVANS, 
PROFESSOR  OP  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS;  AND  HON.  W.  HUGHES  BROCKBANK, 
COCHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION,  NATIONAL  ADVI- 
■  '  SORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ilr.  PucixsKi.  Thank  ydi  very  much,  ISlw  Chairman,  for  your  very 
generous  and  khul  words.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure ^'orkinrr  with 
the  coinniittee.*  but  I  think  tliat  the  record  ought  to  show  that  ]Mr. 
Vocational  Education  iif  America  is  j\£i.  Carl  Pcrkln.^  oi  Ki  utucky. 
^  You  pioneered  the  whole  concept  of  niudernizing  our  approach  to  voca- 
tional education  in  your  1963  ainciidnieiits,  and  without  3  our  sincere 
ajul  thoroiigh  and  complete  undei*staudlng  of  this  problcirv-and  the 
great  challehgo,  I  don'tjthink  that  Vocational  education  would  have 
inored  along  as  well  as  it'has.  ^  ^ 

Tliis  countrv  owes  you  m  onormpus  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  have 
said  thift  ninny,  inarty^imcii,  and  l  sa^^it  no<v.  You  have  written  your 
chapter  in  Aineiican'histoi y  because  of  the  understanding  that  you 
ha\e  shown,  so  it  is  a  pleasure. to  be  here,  albeit  at  this  end  of  the 
^witness  fable.  .      .      .  '  .  < 

I  am  pleased  that  your  chief  counsel,  Jack  Jennings,  is  doing  as  well 
as  ho  is.  r  ^  .  ;  ■ '     ,         ,    '     •  ^ 

^  ^      Chairman  Pj'UUviNS.^We  dicln't  luse  everything.  He  i/5  a  ffreat  asset. 

*  Mr.  PudiNSKi.  Yoii  have  got  a  great  'team  in  Charlie^IiadclifTe  and 
Jack  Jenninus,  Jfr.  Chainnah.  '  *  *       .*  ^ ' 

L  Would  like 'to  extend  grectingh  tatlu*  hubconunltiec  from  our  new 
chairman,  Y^.  John  Thicle,  and  I  would  \ike  Mr.  Tliiele  to  fctand  up, 
Qur  new  chauanan  of  tho  advisory  cotiqcil;  and  my  cochalnnan,  Sena- 
tor Brockhanlv  from  Utah,  who  helped  prepare  today's  testimmiy. 

*  Wc^  have  in  the  audience  inembei*s  of  the  Council,  and  witli  your 
permission,  T  would  like  to  introduce  them:  ^[r.  T.  A.  Jackson  from 
South  Carolina,  >Cr,  Don  ^rcI)ow611  from  Wisconsin,  Walter 
from  Texas,  ^li^s  Caroline  Hughes  fr(jpn  Oklahoma,  Robert  Panfplin 
from  Oregon,  George  Cook  fvoiu  Nebraska*  Duane  Lund  from  ^[in ' 

*  nesotn,  MargS  Tiiomla^*  from  Washington  .Stat^,  Russell  Graham 
from  Kansas,  !f*rank  Cannizxaro  f roi{\  New  York,  Tx)uis  Lovinc  fr.im 
Now  York,  and  of  cpui*sfe.  Senator  Brockhajdc  f  roiy  Utah. 

,  Chairman  PKniaNS.  We  are  so  glad  to  welcome  all  these  distin- 
guished leaders  in  this  ai*ea.  " 

J[r,^Puci5»'SKi.  Jfr.  Chairjnan,  we  also  Itavo  a  number  of  represen- 
tatives from  State  advisory  councils  lu-re.  and  tho  ineiubei^s  of  tho 
national  couni  il  and  the  State  ad\  i^orv  councils  w  ill  be  loady  to  answer 
any  qiU'Stions  \uut  Mr.  Chaiinian.  or  tho  member.sof  the  committee 
miirhthaye.       '  ^ 

Xow  I  will  tequest  that  n\v  entire  statonient  be  placed  in  tho  record 
'  at  this  time,  and  I  will  try  to  summarize  it.  ,  ' 

Chairman  PhnKi^vs.  Without  ohjectioit,  your  prepared  statement 
*  will  bo  inserted  la  tho  recorJ  a^  this  time.  Y'on  may  proceed  in  any 
manner.  '      .,    <»  » 
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[Prepared  statement  of  Hon".  Eoman  PucinsW  folio  ws :] 

PltEPARfl.  STATEMENT  OF  HOX.  ROMAN'  PUCINSKI,  COCUAIEMaV,  COMMITTIX  ON 

Legislation 

W  Ohalrmnn:  I  wouid  like  to  extend  greetings  to  tlie  S"»'<:o'«"''«^«,f'°?; 
«..r  npw  Sriuan  Mr.  John  ^V.  TliielD,  and  tlio  members  of  thu  National 
Tdvi^ry  Councro  >  Vo  -ntional  E,mcuUu.>\vl>o  nre  ii.  th^  hearing  roonhodny. 
tMlomn^^^t  U.e  tiihle  by  Utah  State  Suiintor  W.  Hughes  Brolkbnnk, 
Who  W  ('o-Ghalrman  of  our  L^giiilntive  Couiiiiiltee. 

Tb^e  S  at  a  fateful  Ume  in  our  Nation's  history.  We  are  oii 

tlie  L^e  of  Sur  Bieeiitenniul  celebration,  whicli  should  be  the  occasion  for  re- 
coimt  n/oiir  strengths  and  achievements.  At  the  same  t^me,  our  Nation's  econ. 
omy  is  hi  one  of  its  weakest  periods,  and  unemployuient  is  soaring  to  one  of  the 

""'t'"'^^^^^^^  to  the  Pomestlc  Council  last  January,  the 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Eklucation  pointed  out  that  '-America 
is  rapidly  •losing  the  technical  superiority  that  has  been  Uie  base  of  our  pros- 
perity,''  and  stated,  "It  nmst  be  the  policy  of  the  United  .States  to  reclaim  the 
skills  and  productivltj'  of'  the  American  people/' 

Certalnlv.  the  bill  \shich  ilnally  emerges  as  a  result  of  these  Hearings  should 
be  a  major  cPnii)onent  of  «uch  a  policy.  The  need  for  vocational  education  has 
never  been  greater.  There  is  no  longer  a  need  or  a  place  in  our  economy  for 
amskllled  workers.  It  is  the  iinsKilled  and  the  uiiderskilled  who  are  hJirdt^t  Int 
by  unemploynjeict  In  the  current  economic  situation.  We  must  provide  them  >yith 
skill  training  We  must  also  realize  tliat  many  skilled  workers  now  being  laid 
olT  will  never  return  to  their  present  occupations.  The  disruptions  now  being 
experienced  by  industry,  labor,  and  government  are  not  temporary  phciioinena* 
which  will  be  corrected  when  the^lext  quarterly  economic  forecast  is  is^sued.  We 
must  aiso  provide  retraining  tu  reilett  those  i^liiftiiig  employment  pattern^ 

A  Policy  statement  adopted  by  the  Xutional  Advisory  Council  on  \ucatioiial 
Education  on  ,Tammiy  IT.  Ittio,  entitU-d,  "The  Challenge  to  Voeational  Education 
in  the  Econumic  Cilsiy.  '  sahl  tliat  uirrunt  problems  are  liktily  to  cause  basic 
changes  in  our  wuy  of  life  and  uuv  \^ay  of  thinking.  ^'Future  shock  is  liere, 
we  stated.  ••Frum  nuw  on,  it  will  not  be  uncommon  for  workers  to  change  job 
skills  several  tinier  in  a  working  lifetime.  Our  educational  system  leais  a 
special  vesponsibllity  to  help  us  absorb  some  of  the  impact.  This  is  partiou- 
larly  true  of  vocational  education  wliich  haii,  or  should  have,  the  cni)abir*r  to 
.provide  tlie  training  and  retrainiiit;  u^^^Oua  W  >uuii«5  people  and  adults  to  adapt 
to  changing  conditions/* 

In  taelng  this  chiuiehgc,  we  belie\e  ihat  the  primary  consideration  must  be 
the  needs  of  ^tudeutb,  uut  the  needs  of  Institution.s,  or  interest  groups,  or  in- 
dustry. Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  National  Ad\i4Jory  Countil  on  Vota- 
tloual  Education  luis  taken  a  lung,  hard  look  at  the  IOCS  Vocational  Edutntlou 
Amendments  IP.L,  OCKoTG),  and  coiiipared  theni  with  various  other  proiK)Sal» 
which  have  teen  put  furwnul.  We  wliokheartudly  :>upport  juany  of  the  purposes 
ami  goals  uonUilued  in  tlicbo  various  prupusalur  ijui^h  as  the  need  for  greater 
rcjjeuruh  eiud  iuau\atlun,  lutreaMid  vov.aUui.aI  pi  ugrauis  at  tliC  poMttsecoiulary 
le\el,  guidance  and  cuuii.'^ellag  ixirutt  .^,  and  laograms  for  person.-j  with  si>eual 
need.v.  But  we  beUe\e  that  tlie  btv-^t  intaiis  of  mueting  these  .purposes  with 
ma.Kuuum  cfCev-tla»iie.'>3,  and  vsUli  j^rcatest  tinphasli*  un  the  needs  of  students,  is 
through  extension  of  the  IDGS  Vocational  Education  Amendments. 

As  the  National  Advlj>*>r>  CoiinLii  i>a  \ouitiuual  Education  stated  last  Sepv 
tembur,  before  this  Snbtuminittet. .  Tliu  VuLatiofmi  EthKation  Anieiidnient.s  of^ 
IOCS  lb  ail  e.\eiiip!.»rj  piery  of  ltiji:>latiun.  In  x,oahldering  its  extension  ai)d 

_^ .  ^1...        t\  II*..  11    Mil.   >>.1^    4-1, ,.f    till.  i.iiiii..  .t^..    .iri.l    'i'.iM.i.iil-  4.^^ 


that  the  Vocational  EtluiiUIon  AaicndiiiLiit.^  of  IfiGS,  a.s  wrlttLii.  U  an  oui6^'andmg 
example  uf  lon^olidateil  leglslatloii.  It  perm^ls  bruail  latitude  on  Uie^mit  of 
the  slates  In  the  u^e  of  Federal  fuads,  while  nt  tin*  .si.»ie  time  kluntiiyniti  .4 ml 
supporting  spetlflc  natioual  priorities.  The  iiiajot  poition  of  the  Fedv/al  i'unds 
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for  \ocraional  educatiun  arc  allocated  under  Part  B,  Grants  to  States.  States 
are  free  to  use  these  funds  as  they  sec  lit,  to  niect  their  indhidual  state  needs, 
within  tlic  very  broad  scope  of  that  Part.  Lsc  of  Federal  funds  under  Sec.  A22ia ) 
includes  secondary  and  postsccondary  prograius,  retraining  fur  adulty,  programs 
for  the  disaclYantaged  and  handicapped,  tuns  tract  ion,  guidance  and 
iind  ancillary  services,  ^such  as  teacher  training  and  curriculum  development. 

The  categorical  sections  of  the  Act,  Part-suifiL through  ^,  were  expressly  de- 
signed to  meet  specific  national  concerns  \\hich  \\erc  nut  being  .Klcquately  dealt 
with  by  misstates.  Tlie  funding  for  these  categoricb  accounts  fur  lebs  than  one- 
quarter  of  tot:al  federal  ^^ocational  education  funding. 

Section  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  03-080),  which  pro- 
vides for  a  simplified  state  application  for  Federal  fundb,  Avill  help  eliminate 
much  of  the  paper  work  and  simplify  the  procedures  required  under  the  Voca- 
tional Kduc^tion  Act.  This  new  provision. should  help  fiehicvu  mucli  of  Uie  e£B- 
ciency  envisioned  in  the  concept  of  conijolidatiun,  and  will  permit  the  states 
to  devote  a  ^'rcater  Amount  of  time  to  lon^g-rangu  phmning  of  their  vocational 
educiitiou  programs?  As  we  stated  before,  •  •  •  little  revision  is  needed  in 
iundc^f  "^"^  ^""^  implemented,  pruperly  administered,  and  adequately 

IMblic  Law  00-570  has  not  achieved  everything  that  we  en\isioned  vvhen  It 
wnsMlraf  edJn  1JK5S,  Thai  fact  was  most  recently  ilhibtrated  by  the  GAO  Keport 
on  Vocational  Education.  ^V^i  have  no  major  criticism  of  tliat  Report,  and  ni  our 
.Timuary  11) "Review  of  the  GAO  Report  on  Vocational  Education.*'  we  said, 
♦  •  *  tlie  problems  are.  real  and  the  analysis,  in  many  cases,  excellent."  We 
pointed  cut  that  '  *  in  nmny  respects,  the  Report  expresses  concerns  the 
isational  and  btute  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  have  licen  cnun- 
ciatmg  o^vef  the  last  five  years."  Wt^muest  that  the  Xationai  Councirs  -Review 
of  the  GAO  Report,'  in       entirety,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Jleariug  Record. 

Ilou-evcr,  the  fact  tlmi  tliert^^have  been  &uiiic  problems  in  the  iuiplenientation 
and  administration  ht  the  lOOS  Ameiidments  is  not  reason  to  scrap  them  and 
start  all  over  again,  aiiere  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation  passed  that  has  not  de- 
veloped some  s6H  si>ots  during  its  iuiplemuntation.  VTv  would  agree  with  Mr. 
Gregory  Ahart,  tiie  representative  of  die  General  Accouivtlng  Oflice  \\ho  testiOcd 
before  this  Snbcomniittee  and  the  Senate  ItJducatiun  Sabcuminittce  In  Febrimrv. 
that  there  is  no  heed  for  major  changes  in  the  190S  Amcndmonts.  The  need  Is  tu 
see  that  it  is  properly  administered. 

The  Xitional  Advisory  Council  on  Voeati*)xml  F.CL\i  'Htmi  believes  that  tighter 
planning,  evaluation,  and  Coordination  aiinm^  variuu^  NOratiunal  prugniins  and 
other  manpower  training  eiYorts  are  essenti.d.  This  i-aii  be  nchlrved  wiriiin  tl»e 
coati'Xt  of  the  IOCS  Amendments  by  tightening  flic  state.planaing  reciuin^nients. 

PMNNINO  AND  KVAT^UATION' 

The  State  Plan  if  the  heart  of  the  lOOS  Amt'iidmenr>.  It  h.us  s;mM-nllv  nut 
lived  up  to  expectations,  and  has  not  pro\  Idt'd  tliC  ciMni»rclu'ftsivu  planning, 
based  on  needs  assessment,  which  was  intended iA  the  Act.  In  a  .vpeeiai  *'VK 
study  entitled,  *The  Impact  of  the  Vocational  Kducatiiin  .Vmrmlmouts  lu  . 
which  was  preimred  last  year  expressly  in  andcipation  t»f  tbvsc  iJeariiigN,  i 
State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  .Education  onaalnuMi>lv  endorsed  tiie 
pnnclplp  embodied  iu  the  present  law,  that  each  .state  .shuuid  .suboiU'it  piunniuj: 
document.  Ideally,  the  State  Plan  forces  i,tJti'  ^^fliual.s  to  aiial.\  ze  UiH'iis,  c»J5inbllj>h 
priorities,  and  allocate  scarce  rcsoirrcts.  l\ni  in  .some  states,  concejitration  un 
meeting  the  literal  requirements  of  the  law  results  iu  failure  tuftilliU  its  spirit. 
The  *-cni;)pUance  documents"  thus  produced  arc  s(d*miiit?d  in  theOniceof  Educa- 
tion, approved,  and  then  shelved.  The>  do  not  Ijceumu  effmli\t'  tools  fou  guidins 
performance.  The  stud,v  referred  to  wai.  included  as  part  of  oui\  testimonv  last 
Septombor. 

We  recommend  that  the  importance  of  the  S^tate  Plan  as  a  planning  mecha- 
nism, rather  than  as  merely  an  annual  budget  accounting  procedure,  be  re- 
emphasized.  There  ShuUhl  ))e  a  mandati>ry  fivo-ycar  plan,  with  annual  report  bv 
the  state^on  procrresy,  status,  and  needed  re\isiuns.  5Uich  iilanain^  is  u'ft.M'utial 
If  there  Is  to  be  forward  funding.  The  Xatlonal  Advl.^ory  Council  on  Viicatlonal 
Educafion  recommends  twu-  or  three-year  forward  funding  for  vucatluiial  ctlue.t- 
tion,  bccnu.se  of  the  need  for  equipment  pureha.sfs  and  other  extrnordiuarv 
pen^^es  nat  incun;ed  in  the  regular  academic  clab&roon*  scUing.  But  we  would  not 
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.approve  of  this  incthodiof  funding  \mless'it  were  based  on  needs  assessment  and 
solid  l^ng-range  planning.  i  m„oHm  n 

If  tlie.State  Plan  is  to  be  effective,  evaluaUon  on  a  continuingbasismust  be  a 
part  ot  the  process.  Evaluation  miist  take  place  at  various  levels  The  State 
agency  must  l)erform  self-evaluation  in  its  annual  update  and  revision  of  tue 
.long.ninge  plan.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  must  Initially  review  and^evaliiate 
the  long-range  plai  ^jgainst  Uie  rtHiulrements  and  Intent  of  the  legislation,  and 
then  ovaluate  the  annual  reports  to  $ee  that  the  revisions  do  not  alter  the  Plan 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  intent  and  priorities,  Ihe  third  evaluation,  by  the 
Slate  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocatipual  Education, ^we  believe  to  be  the  mosUm- 
portant  one.  It  is  an  objective  and  Independent  evaluat  on,  conducted  by  Cpuncns 
representing  business,  labor,  education,  and  community  leaders,  who  know  tue 
need^^./and  whoiher  or  not  they  are  being  adequately  addressed.  The  btate  Ad- 
viser v  Councils  look  at  Uie  State  Plan  from  the  polii^  of  view  of  tOie  consumers 
and  benettciaries  of  the  educalioii  system.  They  are  not  concerned,  primarily, 
with  how  it  .looks  on  paper,  or  whether  it  meets  the  formal  regulat  ons.  ihey 
are  coiicernqd  with  whether  or  not  it  works,  and  if  it  provides  uuahty  educa- 
tion, geared  to  IreaMife  needs:  .       -    ^      i  ,         .  \    *v  «^f„.««i.  nf  Vn. 

We  urlc'that  the  Independent  evalualions  being  made  by  the  network  of  na- 
tional and  State  Advisory  Councils  be  continued,  and  strengthened. 

^Ye  would  also  like  to  have  includedr  as  part  of  the  record,  the  overview  and 
smnmaries  of  the  Evaluation  Keports  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Yoca- 
tional  Education  for  1974.  Those  reports  relterate.the  need  for  better  state  plan- 
nmL'.  For  example,  the  Minnesota  Advisory  Council  stressed  the  lack  of  a  neeas 
as^'wsiiient-  as  requlreil  by -the  legislation.  Thv^  Maryland  Council  said  its  State 
rinii  is  not  an  adequate  guide  for  the  developiient  and  »n>P^ementatlon  of  voca- 
tional programs.  Mistouri  was  concerned  that  ts  plan  docs  not  establish  pnori- 

io"  for  vocational  programs.  The  Connecticut  SACVE  felt  compelled  to  mib^^^^^^^ 
resolution  to  tl)e  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educatl  ai,  requesting  that  he  not  approve 
[he  S  Plan,  in  view  of  documented  violations  of  the  law.  Nevertheless,  the 

^^XoeTaSm^t,  good  planning,  and  evaluatlon--as  we  envision  it^all  c^ 
nionev.  We  suggest  that  reasonable  sums  out  of  Part  B  funds  be  set  aside 
srcincally  for  needs  assessment  and  planning.  Tlie  National  Advisory  Counoi 
maSe  this  r^^^^^  in  It:.  Fourth  Report,  In  1071.  We  bo  ie^^e  that  a  iiooas 

a^soi?snient  must>be  basic  preparation  for  the  development  of  tij^  State  Plan- 
^  erv  few  states  have  ever  made  t^ncli  a  study.  Planning  fmuls  should  be  set  apart 
from  any  provisions  in  the  new  law  which  might  limit  use  of  federal  funds  for 

^^WUh^?e^^^^^^^^  use  of  Federal  funds  for  State-level  administration,  If  a 

Mmltation  is  Imposed,  it-should  recognize  the  fact  that  voentloiial  cdticatlon  has 
tmdltionally  and  his  orically  (.Mnce  1017)  enjoyed  a  Federal  subsidy.  Any  llnil- 
S  should  beJ  based  on  a  sliding  scale  which  would  help  ease  the  bim  en  f  o^ 
tho  "o  states  which  might  have  problems  with  their  state  hiws  or  state  legls  atures 
iifniaking  a  clan"^  to  state  tund.^  for  administraUon.  The  imitation 

t  sually  mentioned  is  0  percent.  We  suggest  it  might  be  equitable  to  allow  5^^^^^^^^^ 
coiit  straight  Federal  funds  for  state  administration,  but  permit  up  to  15  porceiit 
H^ovided  that.nny  amount  over  5  percent  be  spechlcally  matched  for  purposes  of 
administration  by  state  funds.  .  ,     i  t#       Qfnfn  Anrisnrv 

Planninc  and  evaluation  must  be  done  hand-in  hand.  If  the  State  Advisory 
Councirare  to  effect  fnlQU  the  role  spelled  out  for  them  In  the  1908  Amend- 
nien^s  Id^  i^^^^^^  expanded  role  we  anticipate  isjo  be  linked  with  ftjon^gth^^^^^^^^ 
State  Plans,  they  must  have  adequate  funding.  Past  evaluations  by  the  State 
Soils  have  been  remarkably  good,  considering  the  shoestring  budget  on  which 
thr  iiavi  o\?.^^^^^^^^  law  authorizes  that  the  State  Councils  will  receivp  a 
niinimmn  of  S50.000.  It  was  not  until  the  current  fiscal  year  that  many  of  the 
S^rstaterreceiml  the  minimum  amount  They  had  operated-from  their 
inceptlon^n  just  over  ?30,000  nmiually.  aMany  had  only  a  one-man  stait,  or 

"  We'rcSJnVmend'that  each  State  Advlsofy  Council  receive  funds  spcciaoally  for 
evaluation,  over  and  above  their  current  operating  budget.  This  W9Uld,  enable 
them  to  mount  and  staff  on.going  evaluations.  ,   .  ,  ^,     x  o^io^-csf^*^ 

Local  Advisory  Councils  should  be  encouraged  in  the  legislation  to  assist  State 
Advisory  Conncils  In  their  evaluations.  Thjs  would  not  require  spcclflc  Federal 
binding;  Increased  funding  to  State  Advisory  Councils  for  evaluation  purposes 


would  l)ermit  t^m*to  feire  tectaical  assistance  to  locaVCouncils.  Advisory  Coun- 
cils At  all  levels  should  be  involved  in  planning  at  each  step,  rather  than  simply 
Deing'presented  a  :flhi9hed  planning  doculaent  for  comment,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case.  ^  *     -  - 

The  Matronal  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational -Education  should  be  authorized 
to  give  technical  assistance  to  State  Advisory  Councils.  It  has  done  so  in  the  past, 
whenever  possible-for  exainple.  theOS'ational  Council  published  and  distributed 
a  Kfjiour^c^^  Boole  ftyr  State  Advisory  Councils,  designed  to  assist  them  in  their 
-  ,*"u?^'^'''u  nssistance  from  the  National  Council  should,  however,  be  for- 
mallzf^  ln'the  statutes,  and  funds  provided  to  support  such  activity,  and  thus 
itfcrease'eva[luatlOn'<*a5Jabllities. 

We  recommend  that  the  existing  language  of  the  law  be  strengthened  to  provide 
allocation^bfjFedeml  timds  onlv  at  the  time  the  State  Advisory  Council  certifies  its 
acceptance  ^f  the  State  Plan.  This  would  insure  serious  consideration  of  the 
fldvice  and  recommendation 'of  the  State  Councils  by  the  State  Boards,  and  would 
exist  S^o^PS  to  hammer-out  solutions  where  major  disagreement  might 

DATA  C0LLECTI5)N 

.n^^^fP^S?^^"^*?*"^  evaluation  and  good  legislation  require  good  data.  ExiH>ri. 
f^u  ^ln  ^,^^^1  Baseline-Commissioned  by  Congress  to  collect  vocational  educl 
tion  statistics-has  shown  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  kinds  of  data  avai  able 

p'"w 'r.^^'  ^A""^  ^^^^  ^1-2  million  has  been  si^n  to  datf 

Projeo  Baseline.  Results  have  not  6een  as  useful  as  was  anticipated,  due  to  a 
ieff<?w^'~l^  conflicting  methods  of  deflning  an&tifg  stu' 

dent£j.  \Ve  recommend  that  Congress  direct  the  NationarCenter  for  Educational 
Statis  ies  to  dovelop  a  common  set  of  definitions  and  a  commbn  data  sy^^^^^^^^ 
reporting  all  Inderal ly. funded  vocational  programs.  This  should  be  ^ne  vJith  Si 
invo  vcmont  of  Project  Baseline,  and  such  groups  as  North  Carolinritate  Un^^ 
Z  ^^i4^^^^^^  inrt"'""?  "  ^"  prioritizing  data  needs,  Vir?ual?y  an  f 

}  n^?'i  Evaluation  Reports  point  out  the  lack  of  data  available  for  nlahnincr 
Doflcie^  data  includes  manpower  projections  and  current  ZeLm^^^^^^ 
marlv-ets,  as  well  as  projected  employment  trends.  ^  oi  joi> 

AVo  believe  there  are  a  number  of  other  areas  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

The  IOCS  Amendments  permit  maintenance  of  effort,  along  wltli  new  nrocram., 
and  expansion  Some  states  use  an  unduly  large  amount  of  PederaT  funds  f^r 

IL^T "  "ilsreadlng  of  ti.e  splrU  and  ntm  of  iTe  le^is- 
vJ,  X^l^  reeomniend  that  new  legislation  emphasize  Congressional  intent  ?imt 

^.^"*'w'f  I"-'n'n'-lly  for  expansion  and  new  Zgram^^^^ 

oJ  Xr  nL^^w'"  ™»'"f«nn"<=e     effort.  Witl.  nde.,uate  dennitlKainte  ance 
of  effort  could  be  addressed  in  tlie  State  Plan.  We  suggest  that  wl  Bnover  n  t« 
TJif^T        ^O.Pe^ent  of  Federal  funds  for  m  fSance 
fr  ,,/^  S*"*"  P'""-  ^"e  «-S-  Connulssioncr  Of  Education 'l^^o  W 

im.Ia.«nce  '  State  Pm„  to  correct"  n 

POSTSKCONnAnV  VOCATIONAI,  KDIIOATION 

Of TrtuJat'lon'wlfL'nn'/l'l'''"^  cnor,linnH..n  must  involve  all  levels 

0.-318  bo  incorporated  into  the  VocaUonal  Education  Ac?,  and  requ  "e  that  pos^ 
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secondary  vocatiun.il  prugranis,  ^vhethcr  In  area  vocational  btliools,  comuiniiit.v 
or  junior  collegeij,  fuur  jcav  iostltuUonb,  and/ or  ailult  pnigraiu  fadhtics,  In:  purt 
ot  the  State  IMau  for  \ocational  cduuition.  Thi&  wnuhl  put  all  vucatioft.il  pro- 
grams imder  one  comprehunbivc  plan,  ^nU  wvaid  vt  aecei^itj  greatly  enhanLe- 
articulutlon  between. secondary  uinl  liohtsecoiidar^  jirograiub.  as  uell  a6  betvMjen 
various. postsecondary  institutions.  Title  X  aiso*aiitlion/.us  use  of  fundb  for 
infusion  of  occupational  e()uoatiun  into  flemcntary  and  i>eCoiulury  bchuolb.  uu  an, 
equal  footing  with  aaidv^uiic  education.  Xo  the  degree  that  funds  arc  ^o  iii>e<l, 
it  sh6ul(l>  ai^o  be  described  iu  the  Slate  Tlau,  \vbiUi  \\uu\d  further  pruDiute 
arlicula'tloii  among  the  various  levels.       *       .  >  . 

Rather  than, a  separate  authorization  for  post^econdao  programs,  we  believe 
that  the  distribution  of  funds  hetueen  seeoiidar^  and  iiost secondary  programs 
should  find  its  own  level  within  each  state.  This  sliould  be  worked  out  iu  the 
State  Plan,  which  would  help  insurt  Uiat  the  State  Tlan  reeeives  seriuus  atten- 
^  tioD  as  a  planning  document.  The  distribution  of  these  fundb  witliin  eaeh  Mate 
should  be  based  on  a  needs  assessment  and  eireetl>e  planning,  rather  than  the- 
results  of  a  turfraanship  battle. 

According  to  rx  19T3  flgtires  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  most  states 
are  siKinding  considerably  niure  than  the  required  35  pereent  for  iK^stseuondary 
•  programs  under  Part  B.  The  national  average  was  23.5  i»ercent.  We  uould  antici- 
pate that  the  FY  1074  figures,  when  available;  will  show  tlie  national  average 
in  excess  of  25  percent.  AVe  recommend  increasing  the  postsecondary  &et-n5^ide 
from  35  to  25  percent  mininium,  to  reflect  the  situation  as  it  actually  eAlsts 
throuKhont  the  country.  In  FX  1973  only  eight  of  (he  states  and' territories  were 
under  the  15  percent  niark,^and  of  those,  tlirce  w^jre  just  a  fraction  under,  at 
14.0  and  14.0  percent.  Other  states  were  well  abo>e  the  15  percent  figure.  Mith 
47  percent  in  Colorado,  4-1  percent  in  Georgia,  30  percent  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee, 
27  percent  in  Massachusetts,  and  25  r^ircent  in  California.  It  is  clear  Umt  iHjat- 
secondar>'  vocational  programs  are  expanding.  We  believe  that  this  expansion, 
is  desirable  when  it  is  done  on  a  jdauned  basis,  and  U  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nities served,  Similarly,  a  25  iwrcent  finur  for  seci>ndafy  programs  should  be 
provided,  so  that  possible  cntliUbiasui  for  poht&eeondary  programs  will  not  totally 
eliminate  Federal  support  for  secondaiy  programs  in  any  stnte.  This  would" 
theoretically  permit  up  to  75  percent  allocation  uf  P.irt  B  funds  for  postsec- 
ondary vocational  education. 

BOLn  ST.\TE  AOENCT  \ 

We  recommend  that  the  8ole  state  agtney  .concept  be  retained,  ^lere  cannot 
he  effective  planning  if  funds  are  administered  by  competing  agencies,  sueh  as 
a  vocational  education  boanl  and  a  comninalty  collOge,  or  higher  education  board. 
TVe  believe  tne  funds  should  be  aduiinistored  on  the  basis  of  purpose,  A>liich 
extends  across  various  seKnient,*«  of  the  educational  communUy,  ratlicr  than  on 
the  basi.s  of  grade  levels  or  institutional  structure.  The  fact  that  this  arrange- 
ment wight  cause  coninnniicatioa  and  eouperation  between  ditierent  sectors  of 
the  educatioual  coaun\iplty  we  a»s  a  de.>lraljle  de\elupment,  rather  liian  a 
hindrance. 

DI8ADVANTAGU)  AND  IIANDICAPI'ED  ' 

AV>  rccoiniufnd  retaining  the  >otasitles  for  the  di.<advantagcd  and  handi- 
capped, at  loa^s't  -at  the  turrent  1cn<I.s,  and  recpiire  tlmt  Uie>  he  .speeilleally 
niatelu'd  with  c<iual  amounts  of  .^tat»'  aiid  loeal  fniah>.  In  many  stateji,  tlii.^  w^ukX 
result  in  d(»ublli*g  tiie  anuA,at  of  money  a^a^ahlo  U*r  these  i/urpo>es,  Ninee  .'^ouio 
statcrt  iTCsi  ntl>  i  xpnul  Ih^'  niiiUuauu  Federal  roiiuireinent.  Tlie  11)74  iSA<'VIi3 
Evaluation  Ihports^  indiuitc  tli.it  the  proldun  or  identifying  and  reavlmi;:  the 
disiidvantawl  and  handi<appid  U  loiitinnlng,  althouKh  prognosis  ha.>  been  mad-. 
Prior  to  the  IDOcS  AMcndiuentN  man^  .^tate.s  luul  u^i  progmm.s  desi^uunl  tu  hidp 
thesi*  individuals.  For  example,  and  Xthraska  .seated  that,  while  enroH* 

niout  galn^  \m\i^  been  si^zuilhaiit  in  sei-\in^  the  di.sidvantaged  and  handieapin-d. 
dare  are  still  many  schools  NNithout  programs  to  meet  these  m  eds.  irt.v/  \  ttfuma 
and  Vfn^'ic^ntscttx  report  thut  the  present  liud^'et  cannot  fae»lltate  ttie  nundiers 
of  htudent.s  ideatined  as  disadN  antaged  ur  liandii  ap]»ed,  and  the  nunil^ers  actually 
enndlod  In  nu  ua>  approxinmte  the  o\er-aU  g<jal  of  the  State  Plan.  N(^w  York 
cites  the  need  to  di  Nolop  more  ^4JcntIonal  eduunion  serNices  for  the  hundieapiKd, 
nnd  Louliiant  .Mild  that  a^^e^sn^Lnt  and  eoordlnalioa  of  existing  programs  are- 
nocdedi 
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COUNSELING  A^•D  GUIDANCE 

The  Nntioiinl  Advisory  Council's  Sixth  Bcport  (JunT*  1,  1072)  was  ontitkd, 
CfjuuscHno  and  Guidatwc.  A  Call  for  Change.  It  pointed  out  the  need  to  train 
cuuii?>ulurs  in  a  v\ay  that  would  prujide  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the  w6rld  of 
wurk  aiKl  pruvlde  a  better  undurbtanding  of  the  opportunities  in  vocational  edu- 
t  atiun.  Among  its  recummendatiuiis  wa?,  tli^  creation  by  Congress  of  categorical 
funding  for  tuuiiseling  uml  guidance  in  all  lugiBhitlun  reiiuiring  these  services. 
Xhu  l.S.  Office  of  Kdutatiun  funded  a  tv\u-day  cunference  on  April  27-20,  1075,^ 
in  ivoperatiun  uitli  tlit-  National  Ad\iM)ry  CuunUl  on  VocationaLEducation,  the^ 
An.ffican  Vocational  Association,  ami  tlie  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
A^ftwuation,  to  explore  means  of  inipluaiunting  thu  reconiniendations  of  the  Sixth 
Report..  A  report  of  that  conference  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  a  later 
date.  The  Nationai  Council  recommendti  that  any  vocational  education  fimds 
uswl  fur  counseling  Miould  be  uscmI  sijetilitally  for  the  training  of  couusolors  in 
area.s  related  to  \ocational  ediuation  and  job  opportunities,  rather  than  for 
general  expansion  of  counseling  programs. 

JOB  TLACE^CENT 

Job  placement  and  counseling  must  be  integral  parts  of  vocational  oducatlon. 
XACVE's  Third  Report,  in  1970,  stated  that  "*  ♦  ♦  schools  which  provide  voca- 
tional education  without  also  pnniding  a  job  do  not  have  a  complete  program." 
In  i\  Umu  of  cionuinlc  crisis  and  record-high  unemployment,  it  is  unreallstir  to 
lu»ld  the  sclu^ols  accountable  for  placing  all  students  in  jobs.  However,  the  Pr^si 
dent  has  stated  he  is  reasonably  ctjrtain  the  economic  situation  will  soon  begin 
inipro\ing.  Ltn>Klng  to  tho  future,  v\e  boliove  tlie  concept  of  job  placement  and 
eouu>eliiig  tu  be  a  valid  one.  The  1072  Education  Amendments  require  the  V  S 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  promote  and  encourage  placement  as  part  of 
the  regular  school  program,  AVe  urge  that  similar  language  be  added  to  the 
locaiioiud  education  hill,  and  that  each  state's  efforts  in  this  area  be  addressed 
ih  tlie  State  Plan.  Fimds  used  for  Job  placement  purposes  would  fit  the  con- 
,  tept  that  Fpderal  funds  should  bo  the  cutting  etlge  in  vocational  education. 
Muee  job  coun:?ellng,  placement,  antj,  follow-up  would  require  that  curricuUmi 
be*  kept  np  to  date  and  rtdated  to  job  opportunities.  We  would  also  urge  that 
Miiii  programs  be  d«\ eloped  in  cooperative^  with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
offiei'*J. 

*     ^  V  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION' 

In  nj7.V74.  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  hold  hear- 
itijs  \x\  Hve  major  urban  centers  across  the  country:  AVashington,  DC  Pltts- 
J.uruli.  Atlanta. -Xos  Angeles,  and  Houston,  Based  on  our  findings,  the  Council 
liiiiat't  ou»r-eu»rihasizo  the  need  to  improve  vocational  education  in  our  major 
pu,iuiatn»n  centeid.  if  we  are  to  provide  the  skill  training  so  desperately  needed. 
l*'sunu'n,v  ut  our  hearings  indicated  that  most  urban  areas,  which  contain  the 
hiru*  st  com-entration  of  tho  disadvantaged,  do  not  receive  funding  proportinnnl 
tt»  their  share  of  tho  state*s  population.  That  is  substantiated  by  a  National 
I  Uuuilii^'  As.^t)eiation  stud>  which  found  that,  in  41  states,  the  Standard  I^fetro- 
rH»ari»ri  ^^t/itKstieal  Areas  receive  less  Federal  vocational  education  money  than 
uuuid  bo  expected  im  the  l>^l^Is  of  population.  In  37  states,  the  SMSA'h  received 
h-s  Mate  and  loral  numey  than  tlieir  share  of  the  state's  population  w^ouUl 
WMfrant.  Tt-stimony  further  indicated  that  most  eity  seliools  face  lifgher  co^^f^ 
basic  expenses  such  as  salaries,  maintenance,  and  repair,  than  do'  ru^al 
and  sidiurl»an  districts.  Thius,  many  city  .schools  are  caught  in  a  double  l)lnd  - 
their  fundius,  p<^roapita»  is  less  than  that  received  by  other  types  of  schnol 
di^trnJts,  whi'  •  their  costs  per  student  generally  are  higher.  The  report  ro^om- 
ijiouded  that  v.t»ngress  enact  a  special  program  Jf  crash  funding  of  vocational 
edurrttion  in  urban  areas,  without  re(^cing  funds  going  to  rural  and  snburbnn 
communities.  >  ^  .  ,  , 

aNuw  that  we  are  winding  down  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  a  great  drain  on 
our  ecimomic  resources  is  ending.  Those  funds  should  now  bo  applied  to  lirlp 
.M.lvp  the  domestic  problems  which  plague  ns  here  at  home.. Certainly,  vocational 
education  in  our  large  citlea.  w^hleh  have  tho  highest  concentration  of  unem- 
ploved.  should  be  higji  on  the  list  of  priorities.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  tho 
Aniorlcan  people  are  now  living  In  obr  twelve  major  urban  areas.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  runs  as  high  as  thirty  percent  in  some  of  these  areas.  I  would 
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like  to  see  a  one-shut  pro-am  of  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  of  direct  aid  to  the 
Mxrtzv  cities  with  the  highest  eoncentratlon  of  unskilled  labor.  A  crash  program 
of  this  nature  would  be  consistent  with  the  President's  policy,  announced  last 
year  in  his  speech  In  Ohio,  of  creating  a  bridge  between  eilucation  and  the  job 
training  needs  of  the  unemployed. 

These  should  be  new  funds,  earmarked  specifically  for  the  eltles.  we  would 
not  fa\or  reducing  funds  already  allocated  to  rural  areas,  which  have  their 
own  unique  problems. 

compbkiie:?8ivb  employment  training  act  (OETA) 

k  ij>  iniperative  that  greater  cooperation  between  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training  prugnimyi  be  ustablij>hnl.  Tlic  NACVK  recently  contracted 
/ur  a  study  bv  the  National  League  of  Clties/U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  to 
«  Utok  alt  the  effect  of  the  ilve  percent  set-a.slde  for  vocational  education  In  the 
{  KTA  legislation.  The  conclusion  of  the  report  on  this  study,  "The  Inipact  of 
TBI  A  on  Institutional  Vocational  Edueatlon,"  was  that  there  has  been  little 
lujpucr,  to  date,  in  the  100  cities  surveyed,  due  to  poor  communieatiou,  and  laek 
of  urulurstanding  bL*t\\een  the  groups.  16  order  to  get  vocational  educators  and 
prnne  sponsors  talking  with  one  another,  we  sponsored  two  conferences  in 
Wa*<hini:ti>n  and  Saii  Francisco,  In  coupfratlon  with  the  National  Lei^gue  of 
Ciln-^iJ  U.S.  CiniJCun-nco  of  ^ta.vorj.,  ami  the  National  Ai>.s^ii  lation  for  Industry- 
i:du<  atum  CooptTution.  The  report  of  tho^e  ciouftfrencu.s  i^  mw  bring  written,  and 
will  tit'  Mihnutted  to  this  Connuittee  \vhtn  conii)leti'd.  A«ain,  vm'  believe,  the  State 
Plan  jor  vocatinnui  wlofutluu  ran  be  an  aUl  In  fosturiuA  tlit-  kind  of. cooperation 
nwded  Wo  monnnend  tlmt  thf  State  Plan  address  iu  ih^tail  i^flforts  of  coordi- 
nation with  CKTA  prniM'  sponsors  ami  i>tate  uiaypimei  <uUiuil.s,  their  successes 
and  failures,  and  reasons  tlierefor. 

NEW*  raOGUAMS  A^■D  TIX'IINIQUKS 

If  vocational  education  is  to  meet  fully  its  respunsiliihrcs  in  our  Nation's 
current  economic  crisis,  as  outlined  la  NACVl^ s  January  IT,  1075,  Policy  btate- 
went,  it  must  be  able  to  respond  ruadily  to  eontiMnpurary  uwkU.  New  logislation 
should  encourage  speelllcally  the  use  of  fund.s  fur  di^vf lopuicnt  of  acoelorated 
courses,  after-hours  and  weokend  use  of  fauHtles,  greater  cooperative  ednoatiou 
programs,  on-the-job  training,  and  Cinnur-siou  vr  phasing  out  of  obsolete  cour^tis. 
It  «?i^uuia  also  encourage  outreach  prograniH  to  locate  dmp  out.s  and  nneniployod 
who  need  training  and  retraining.  All  of  this  must  be  done  with  full  coorchna- 
tlon  *i£  Ul-VTA  to  prevent  dnplieatiuu,  \\n  atiunal  prognuus,  at  both  secondary  and 
po<tsecondary  levels',  nnist  have  an  open-door  policy. 

SEX  DISCRXMIN'ATIOX 

Technical  assistance  should  be  provided  hy  the  t:.«.  OOice  of  Kancatlon'  to 
Mat*'  Diroetors  ot*  Vticatioual  Kducatloa  4*)  oUnnnate  >cx  stereotyping,  ilie 
>r;it(»  I'lan  slujuld  i-xplain  in  detail  the  ainrnuitivu  auion  taken  by  tlie  state  to 
ead  diseriuilnatitiu  la  v*uational  schooKs  and  i'lassro(jms,  and  the  result  of 
Mi.  h  j>MP»n.  disvrluiiuatiou  in  \uoatlonal  I'dutation  is  tlie  result  of  traditional 
Mirirtai  pnttenis  ami  prc.ssuros.  Tlioso  patterns  are  now  behig  ehalleaged  in  our 
{»-;:tviniun«^  aitd  *iur  I'uurts.  WhiU*  \oi'MLpiial  I'lluta tors  are  not  solely-re'^ponslmo 
tor  f  UoM»  patterns,  ihcj  do  ha\  the  tespousibilUj ,  a!>  leaders  in  oiir  coninnniities, 
to  taki'tho  load  in  changing  tho^e  patterns. 

CAUKKR  KnucAT^o^' 

Tl\o  National  Advisorv  Council  on  Vocational  Education  fully  endorses  the 
varn>us  enort.s  bi'Uig  nmde  at  the  state  and  Federal  levels  toward  Implementing 
tht*  oiiu-opt  enllt'd,  '  CaruiT  Kilni'ation."  We  wish  to  reiterate,  however,  th(\t 
Wirvt^v  l>ducafl(ui  and  Voraaonnl  Kdutatlon  are  not  synonymous.  We  see  career 
edm-iMnu  as  an  aU-fut'nm|)assing  contHi*t,  and  vocational  education  as  one  of 
various  einml  couuioacui  pr*);:ranis  \\ithln  that  concept.  Career  education  Is  the 
lacuuatfii-  wlacli  NNiil  heli)  bring  about  the  lnti«gratlon  and  cooperation  required 
for  *i  au)re  nIToctivo  L*ilurati(»nal  system.  Career  education  is  not  a  substitute  for 
\iic'jitn>uai  education.  Without  strong  vocational  and  technical  sldll  training 
prrfgrams,  tiie  eureev  education  concept  is  meaningless.  We  recommend  that  sep- 
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arate  authority  and  fuucllzic  be.  uiaintained  for  career  education,  as  provided  ia 
93-380.  AU  vocaUonal?educatlon,money  should  bo  spent  on  programs  rclatedl 
to  job  traiaing  and  rfevclopment,  insofar  as  possible. 

Too  often,  the  terms  Career  Education  and  Vocational  Education  have  been, 
used  interchangeably,  wllu  much  resulting  contusion.  Oneiiparticulftrly  important 
'oxamplo  of  sndi  confusion  was  the  *actioa  taken  by  Ck>ngres8  dast  jear  in  the 
Fr  1076 ^appropriations  bill  Fim()s  fur  vocational  education  curriculum  dc^elup- 
ment  were  reduced  frum  $4  mllliuu  to  $X  million,  un  tiie  ratiouale  that  the  Ollice 
of  Kduca^tlon  ami  tho  National  Institute  uf  Education  were  pruyiding  the  needed 
support  under  other  programs  **sueh  af>  career;  education.  '  We  stressed  theii»  and. 
would  like  tu  repeut  agaUi,  ihat  the  curriculum  develupmeut  being  done  in  the 
name  of  Career  iklucatlon  to  date  has  been  primarily  concerned  with  orlentatloiL 
in  the  worK  ethic  at  the^  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  This  does  not  meet 
the  curriculum  development  requirements  ot  Vocational  ICil neat  Ion,  which  deals 
tvith  teaching  specific  job  skills,  especinlly  in  emerging  new  fields  such  as  aUiedi 
health  professions  and  environmental  technology. 

CURBICt;LUM  DEVELOPMEJfT 

We  urge  that  strong  emjihasis  be  placed  on  curriculum  development,  and  that 
authorii:atlon»  be  increased  for  this  purpu&e.  Part  I  was  written  into  the  3068 
Amendments  because  Cungress  realized  we  could  nut  Uiudernlzo  votatiwual  cdu- 
en t ion  witliout  a  strung  curriculum  Uevelupnient  tumponent.  Xliere  are  5,0(K)  new 
occupational  skills  being  developed  in  this  decade  alune.  Our  schools  must  ketp^ 
abreaat  witli  these  thiiuges.  Peihaps^  the  idngle  greatest  weakness  in  vu*.utiunal 
ednc^ation  today  is  the  lack  uf  resuurcLs  to  kevp  curricula  \;ucrent  with  the  rapid  „ 
chailgCft  in  the  wurid  \>t  work.  Vocational  eilucaturs  want  to  niudenilze  their 
programs,  but  will  not  be  able  to  meet  this  need  unlei>3  we  encourage  curriculum 
development  at  both  the  national  and  state  levels. 


NACVK  liBCOMMh.NUATIONS   KfoAUMNO  rROPOSED  VoCATIO??AL  EUX;CATX0N 

LnGisr*ATioN 

3.  It  must  be  the  polity  uf  the  United  States  to  rotlaim  the  skills  and  pr^^diic- 
tivity  of  the  American  people, 

2.  The  a0C8  Vpcational  Education  Act  should  he  cxtendetV 

3.  Ticliter  planning,  evaluation,  t%UH  coordination  anh>hg  various  vocational 
programs  and  oth^r  niauijower  trainiuf^  efTort^  am  t  bsvuilal,  but  she  aid  be  dune 
within  stnte^plnnniu?  requiromentKS.  ' 

4.  1Jl»o  I'ap'U  Inn.  4»r  the  State  Plan  as  a  planidng  Uteduiiiisni  should  le  re- 
cmphaslzed.  It  should. be  a  Ave  year  plan,  wllh  annual  reports  on  prognst*. 

.^5.  Tw'u  or  thrtv-.veur  forward  ftmdiiiR  i»f  \ouitional  edn^ativ^n  iihould  be  Insti- 
tuted if  there  has  been  solid  long  range  planning  and  a  Ktcdb  usotd^^mcnt  bao  i'tcn 
condnctetl. 

<^  Kvn  Mint  ion  must  tnUo  Mrtce  at  the  Fi'donil  level  tbri*ucrh  (he  Ofllce  of  Edu- 
cation, at  tbe  state  level  through  the  State  Boanl  <aelf  evaluation),  ami  by  the 

7.  I<]unding  to  SACVI**s  speciflcally  for  evaluation  should  bo  increased. 

B.  NfK.S  ^'boold  lio  dicei'ted  ti*  (le\eb»p  a  C(tajiuon  i^et  uf  dellultions  and  uncom- 
mon data  system  for  reporUng  all  federally -funded  prorxrams. 

0.  more  than  ^0  percent  of  Koih-ral  fn.nd^  .should  Ih-  nsod  for  nni in te nance 
of  (»fri»rt  without  Jn.sUneation  in  th<  --^^tate  IMan,  The  T.S.  C.»muilssioner  of  Edu- 
cation shouhl  be  tlic  flnal  arbiter  with  {lOwcr  to  rci^nire  iUucndmcnt  to  ihi*  State^ 
IMnu  to  rorrppt  any  imbulnnce, 

10,  Grealer  nvlew  and  evaluation  of  expenditure  of  Federal  fnnds  should 
he  conducted  by  lOB  at  the  W'n.<?hlnpton  Afllce. 

11.  Pnrt  B  of  Title  X  0^  P.L.  02-318  j^jmuld  be  incorporated  into  the  Vocational 
Bdutation  Aot,  and  should  rcuuiru  that  iiostscu>ndAr>  \oi:atioiml  eduiation  pro- 
gran]^,  whelher  in  area  vocational  .«4chools,  conimnnity  or  junii»r  coliegt&,  four- 
year  institulions,  or  adalt  propcram  fncllitic.'^,  be  part  of  the  State  Plan. 

32.  To  the  degree  that  Tltlo  X  fimds  arc  u^cd^for  the  infusion  of  occnpn- 
Uonal  education  into  elementary  anil  >econdar>  schools  on  an  equal  footing  with 
academic  education,  the  programs  Khouhl  bp  described  in  the  State  Plan. 

18.  The  distribution  of  funds  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  education. 
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-shouia  be  decided  at  the  J<tate  level,  with  the  provl.sioiis  for  such  illstribution  sot 
forth  hi  tliM  fcitutoPlan.  Fedt-jral  U-gishitiuii  ahuuW,  hurte\er,  liruvhle  that  lit  loaat 
25  percent  bo  r<^ser*oU  for  each  program.  ^ 

14.  The  sole  state  agency  method  of  disjtrlbntlni;  funds  fur  planning  should  be 
retolned,  and  fiuuls  distributed  on  the  basis  of  purpose  i;ather  tlian  grade  levels 
•or  Institutional  structure. 

15.  i>et-a&ides  for  the  iUsad\aiuagea  and  handicapped  should  be  retained  at 
least  at  the  eurreut  level  and  require  state  matching. 

10,  Any  \oeational  Lnlucation  fuiulb  foi.ouunaeling  shuuld  be  used  specifically 
for  training  oi'  counselors  In  a^eas  Vehitcd  tu  vutatlonal  education  and  Job  up- 
.iwrtiiniiies,  ratljer  than  ^'encrarconnseling  programs. 

It,  Job  placeinent  and  counseling  iiuist  be  an  integral  part  uf  vocational 
edticatlon. 

aLS.  a  special  program  of  crash  funding  is  needed  for  ^  ocational  education  to 
urban  area^  v\ithout  roductiun  of  fund:*  to  rural  and  suburban  communities. 

la  ihe  Jrlute  i'lau^>hould  arrt^b  m  detail  effort  uf  courdinatiun  bet^\een  CEXA 
>and  vocational  education.    ^  ^ . 

no,  Tlio  U5>e  of  fuiidb  should  be  entoura;;eil  Cor  development  of  accelerated 
•couiM'b,  afU'f  liuui'  and  yve^kcml  use  faLllltlos,  greater  cooperative  education 
pr»>4runi6,  on-tbv  job  training,  lUkd  touversluu  or  phasing  out  of  obsolete  courses. 

Ul.  Xeehnleal  aobistance  should  be  prouded  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  the 
State  Dlreetori>  of  Vocational  Kducatlon  to  eliminate  sex  stereotyping. 

Seimrate  authority  and  funding  should  be  aidintalnod  for  career  education, 
as  lu-ovlded  In  P.L.  90-3S0.     j  , 

23.  Increased  authorization  bhould  be  pro\uled  for  curriculum  development. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  These  liearlngs  coiuo  at  a  moyt  fateful  time  ia  our 
Nation*:^  history,  Mr.  Chalrinuii.  We  are  on  the  c\  o  of  our  Bicentenniel 
cJ\-Liatioii,  which  should  Lo  tlio  ooca^iluii  for  recounting  our  strengths 
and  achievements.        ^  . 

At  tho  same  time,  our  JTation's  econoitiy  is  in  ono  of  its  weakest 
peiloiU,  aiid  uneiupluyDieut  is>  ooarhig,  to  ono  of  tho  highest  peaks  in 
•our  history'. 

Wo  tivc  also  mectiiijj  here  this  morning  wc  enter  an  uncharted' 
po^t- Vietnam  ci a,  which  will  bring  with  it  both  now  problonls  and 
new^oppoitimities. 

I  have  personally  always  felt  that  Vietnan^  was  a  drag  on  our 
•economy.  I  firmly  believe  ^yo  may  well  experioncc  an  era  of  unprcce- 
deiited  econoniic  growth  now  that  tho  nightiiiure  of  Vietnam  is  behind 
lis*  both  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people. 

In  reconAineudation.s  forwarded  to  tho  Doniestic  Council  last  Janu- 
ary, the  Xatioiml  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Vocational  Education  nointedr 
out  that  "America  is  rapidity  losing  the  technical  supciiority  tnat  has 
liot^n  tho  base  of  our  prosperity,**  and  we  stated,  "It  mast  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  reclaim  tho  skills  and  productivity  of  tho 
American  people."  . 

Certainly,  tho  bill  wJiich  finall}'  emerges  as  a  result  of  tlicse  hearings 
should  bo  a  JUiiJor  i-ompoiient  of  such  a  policy.  The  need  for  vocational 
educatiun  ha^  ues  er  been  «^reator.  There  h  no  longer  a  need  or  a  plaCo 
in  our  economy  fqr  unskilled  workers. 

It  is  tho.nnskiUedand  the  underukilled  who  ni*e  too  frequently  the 
kardcst  hit  by  unemployment  in  tho  current  ocononuc  situation.  Wo 
*imii>i  provide  them  with'skill  training.  Wo  must  also  reajizo  that  many 
skilled  workei-s  now  being  laid  off  will  never  return  to  their  prc£>ent 
occupations,  and  I  think  thio  is  a  very  important  problem. 

American  industry  is  undergoing  enornioas  changes,  and  thoco  peo- 
ple aro  Jbeing:  kid  off  because  of  econoniic  reasons  and  are  not  going  to 
return  to  their  own  present  occupations?         •  ^ 
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Tho  disruptions,  now  being  experienced  by  iiulustry,  labor,  and 
government  arc  nut  a  tompuraiy  phenuineiiun  wLioli  will  be  coirecteJ., 
when.tlio  next  quarterly  ecunuruic  fureca^t  Is  Issued.  We  nm&t  alto  piu- 
viilo  retraining  to  rellect.thube  shifting  einplujnient  pntternji. 
^,  Tho  S.ri  million  Americans  unemplojeJ  need  all  the  assistance 
can  <2:iYo  tliem,  but  wo  must  not  lose  track  of  tho  fact  that  there  ale  ST 
million  Aluericans  who  are  gainfully  employed  in  this  couiitn . 

A  policy  statement  adopted  by  tho  National  Advisors?  Council  on^ 
""VocipioninTCniicaUo^     January  61 197?,  entitlcct^Thc^  Challenge  to 
Vocational  Education  in  tho  Economic  Crisis/'  said  that  cutrent 
problems  are  likely  to  cause  Vasic  changes  in  our  N\ay  of  life  and  our 
^vay  of  thinking.  We  stated : 

Future  shock  is  here.  Fniiu  now  on,  it  will  not  be  uiuominua  fur  \vofkcn>  to 
chancre  job  ^kIUs  btMcral  tijuvb  in  a  working  lifi^tiun*.  Our  educational  ^.v^tcal 
bears  a  special  l:e.^'ponsibiUO-  tu  Iielp  us  absorb  sunie  of  (be  impact. 

This  is  particularly  truu  uf  \ocatlonal  education  uhicli  has,  of  ^llou^d  liau-,  tlic 
capabUlty  to  provide  tlte  training  and  retraining  ncLnlcd  by  juung  people  ar.d 
adults  to  adapt  to  elmnging  conditions. 

In  facing  this  challenge,  we  believe  that  tlie  primary  consideration 
must  bo  tho  needs  of  students,  not  tho  need  of  institutions  or  interest 
/groups.  Over  tho  past  l\o  years,  the^^ational  Advisory  Council  on  , 
Vocational  Education  has  taken  a  long,  hard  look  at  tlio  19CS  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  (Public  Law  90-576)  and  compared 
them  with  Various  other  proposals  whicli  have  been  put  forward. 

Wo  whploheartcdly  support  many  of  the  purpo^ses  and  goals  con- 
^    twined  in  these  various  proposals,  such  as  the  need  fur  greater  research 
and  innovation,  as  suggested  by  tho  administration  bill;  increased 
vocational  programs  at  tho  postsecundary  level;  guidance  aiid  cuun5cl- 
in/r  services;  and  programs  for  persons  With  special  needs. 

Wo  believe,  however,  that  the  best  means  of  niectinjr  these  purposes 
with  ma.ximum  efTectlveness,  and  with  greatest  euipha^is  on  the  needs , 
of  students,  is  through  extension  of  the  19C8  Vocational  Ediication 
Amendments. 

As  tho  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  .stated 
last  September,  before  this  subcommittee : 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  196S  U  an  exemplary  pk'co  of  li,;is- 
latlon.  In  considering  its  extension  and  revision,  tlte  touucil  r|  cunum-hd,^  tliitt 
the  basic  purpose  and  format  of  tlie  act  he  retained. 

Needed  changes  and  impro\emonts,  to  pio\Ido  gieatcr  flexibility  to 
the  States,  and  ^^reater  accountability  from  tho  States,  In  planning  and 
implementing  their  program^,  can  be  nmdc  N\lthln  the  sti  ucture  of  the 
existing  act  • 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  tho  lOOo  amcndnici'it.s  contain  too 
many  catogoi  ios  and  that  ^-ou-solidatiun  alun^  broader  linos  is  noedod, 
wo  would  reply  that  the  Vocational  Education  Ana^uhuent.s  of  IOCS, 
as  written, Jis  an  outstanding  example  of  cunftoliduled  logislatluu, 

It  permits  broad  latitude  on  tho  j)art  of  tho  iStatos  in  the  u.-e  of 
Federal  funds,  uhilo  at  the  same  time  identifying  and  supp'^tting 
specific  national  priorities.  / 

The  major  portion  of  the  Federal  funds  for  \ocutIona)  education 
are  allocated  under  part  grants  to  States.  Stat csare  five  to  lu^r  these 
funds  as  theyseerit,  to  meet  their  individual  State  iieod^^,  within  .the 
%  very  broad  .scope  of  that  part. 
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TJso  oi  Federal  fundi)  uudei  fcuctiun  122(a)  inclialcs  secondary  and 
postsecondary  progiamij,  retraining  fur  adults,  i>rograni5  for  the  dU-  , 
advantaged  and  handicapped,  construction,  guidance  und  couiii:eling, 
and  ancillary  services,  suohj^ao  teacher  training  and  curriculum 
devclopir.cnt* 

,  The  categorical  sections  of, the  act^  parts  C  through  J,  ^ere  ex- 

Eresbly  designed  to  meet  specific  liutional  cuiiceinh  which. were  not 
eing-adcquately-^dealtJwitlu-Lv^niOht-Stateb.  Tlie  funding  for  thehp 
categories  accounts  for  lct>s  than  one-quarter  of  total  Federal  voca- 
tional education  funding. 

Section  511  of  the  Education  -.Vmcndmcnts  of  1971~-Public  Law 
OS-SSQ— which  you  introduced,  Mr,  Chairman,  which  provides  for  a 
siniplilicd  State  application  for  Federal  funds,  will  help  eliminate 
much  of  the  paperwork  and  simplify  the  procedures  required  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Ac^t. 

This  new  provision  should  help  dchicvc  much  of  the  efficiency  en- 
visioned in  tlio  concept  of  consolidation,  and  will  permjit  the  States 
to  devote  a  |jreator  amount  of  time  to  long  range  planning  of  their 
vocational  ecfncation  programs.  « 

As  wo  stated  before :  "Little  revision  is  needed  in  the  present  law  if 
it  is  fully  implemented,  properly  administered,  and  adequately 
funded."  ,  .  .  i 

Public  Law  90--57C  has  not  achieved  everything  that  wo  envisioned 
when  it  was  drafted  in  1068,  and  wo  are  the  first  ones  to  admit  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  That  fact  %vos  Hiost  recently  illustrated  ])y  the  GAO 
Report  on  Vocational  Education.  \  , 

We  have  no  major  criticism  of  that  report,  and  in  our  January  19 1 5, 
"Review  of  the  GAO  Koport  on  Vocational  Education,"  we  said: 
"♦'  ♦  *  the  problems  ftro  real  and  tho  analysis,  in  many  cases  is 
excellent."  * 

We  pointed  out  that:"*  *  *  in  many  r(*spects,  the  report  o.Kpresses 
concerns  the  National  and  State  advisory  councils^^on  vocational  edu- 
cation have  been  enunciating  over  tho  last  5  years." 

Wo  request  that  the  National  Councirs  ifcview  of  the  GAO  report, 
in  its  entirety  bo  made  a  part  of  this*liearing  record.         .    ,  . 

Howov(}r,  tho  fact  that  there  hjtvo  been  some  problems  m  the  im- 
yplemcntatiou  an^l  administration  of  tho  19G8  amendments  is  not  rea- 
Von  to  scrap  them  and  stalt  all  over  again. 

There  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation  pa.ssedi;hat  has  not  developed  some 
soit^ spots  during  its  implementation.  Wo  would  agree  with  Mr.  Greg- 
ory  iUiart,  tho  reprcbcntative  of  tho  General  Accounting  Oflicc  who- 
tefatifie^d  before  thib  bubcomniittco  and  tlid  Senate  Education  StrbnHU- 
mittco  tjrnt  there  is  no  need  for  major  changes  in  the  106S  amendments. 
The  nce^l  is  to "feco  that  it  is  properly  administered. 
-  Tho  Na(.ional  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  believes 
that  tiglitqv  plannhig,  o\aluation,  and  coordination  amon^  various 
vocational  iprogranis  and  other  manpower  training  efforts  are  e?Sen- 
tial.  This  candle  achieved  within  tho  context  of  the  IOCS  amendments 
by  tightening  tho  State  planning  requirements. 

IVo  recommend  that  tho  existing?  lan<ruage  of  the  law  bo  strength- 
ened to  make  unm^ytakingly  clear  that  allocation  of  Federal  funds  can 
bo  made  only  after  t^ho  State  ad\  i^orj  council  curtifiej>  its  aj^ccptaiicc  of 
thc5tatcplan.       \  , 
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Thio  would  iii..ne  >urivus  coiibulevatlun  of  the  aJ\jco  and  rccoii*- 
incndation  of  tlie State  cuuJicilb  h\  tJ»o  State  bouidb,  and  it  would  foi^co 
the  twu  gl'oupb  tu  woik  cloboly  iliulug  foiiuiilution  of  the  State  plan 
uiidjiu  hamiaer  out  bolutiohh  ^^here  uiajor  disagrccUiuut^  Uiiglit  oMdt. 

We  believe  that  efrcctlve  planiung  and  coordlnufiuii  inubt  uivolve 
all  le\cls  of  education.  IVo  do  not  uppLO\e  of  propo&als  which  would 
separate  vocational  funding  into  fcwo  Hoparate  blocs.  ^ 

jccoinmoiul  thatj)art  B  of  title  X  of  Public  J.aw  02^318  be  in-_ 
corporatcdlhto  tTic  VocatioJiaTEducatlon  Act,  ahd  rcqulic  fliat. post- 
secondary'  vocational  programs.,  A\huthcr  hi  aica  \.ocational  bolioold, 
conutunuty  or  junior  colleges,  i-jear  inbtitutioub,  und/'or  adult  pro- 
gram i;acili|:ies,  be  part  of  tlie  State  plan  for  ^  cicational  edncatioli. 

This  would  put  all  vocational  progiani,^  under  unc  coniprchons>ivo 
plan,  and  would,  of  necessity,  gicutly  enhance  artiviulatiun  between 
secondary  and  poi^beoondary  piograuis,  a5>  nell  as  between  \ariuns 
post?ecoudary  institutions. 

Title  X  also  authorizes  use  of  funds  for  infusion  of  occupational 
education. into  elementary  and  secondarj  schouU  on  an  equal  footing 
with  aoadeinjc  education.  To  the  degree  that  funds  are  so  used,  it 
should  also*  bo  described  in  the  State  plan,  which  A\ould  further 
promote  articulation  among  the"  various  levels. 
,  Rathcr^than  a  separate  authorization  for  pu^tsecoudary  programs) 
we  b({li||^e  that  the  distribution  of  fund.s  between  secimdary  and  post- 
seconclarv  programs  should  find  Its  own  level  v^Ithln  each  State. 

According  to  fiscal  year  1073  figures  from  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Edu- 
cation, most  States  are  spending  considerably  n^ure  than  tlte  required 
15  percent  for  postsecondary  programs  under^part  B,  The  national 
avoi-age  was  23,5  percent. 

We  would  anticipate  that  the  fiscal  year  197i  fip^ires,  when  avail- 
able, will  show  the  national  average  in  excess  of  25  percent.  Wo. 
recommend  increasing  the  postsecondary  tetasulo  from  15  to  2.")  per- 
cent minimum,  to  reflect  the  situation  .na  It  actually  exists  through- 
out the  countiy.  ^         *  . 

.Job  placement  and  counseling  must  be  integral  parts  of  vocational 
education.  The  National  Conncirs  third  report  in  1970  stated  that 
^t*  *  *  schools  which  provide  vocational  education  without  also 
providinir  a  job  do  not  have  a  complete  program." 


luireallstic  to  houl  the  schools  acroimtable  for  placing  all'studonts  In 
job?.  nowe\er.  tlie  President  lias  stated  he  is  reasonably  certain  the 
eVonomic  sitnation  will  soon  bcfrin  inipro^in^.  Looking  fo  theiulure, 
we  believe  the  concept  of  job  placemeot  and  coiniscllng  to  be  a  valid 
one. 

The  1072 ^Education  Amendments  require  the  IT.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  promote  and  encourage  placelnent  as  part  of  the 
regular  school  program.  We  urge  that  similar  language  he  added  to 
the  vocational  education  bill,  and  that  each  State's  clToVts  In  this  area 
be  addressed  in  the  State  plan. 

Funds  used  for  job  placement  purpo.^»'S  would  fit  the  concept  that 
Federal  funds  i^hoTild  bo  the  cutting  oilgo  in  \ocatIonal  education, 
since  job  counseling,  placement,  and  followup  would  require  that 
curriculum  be  kept  up-to-date  and  related  to  job  opportunities. 
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We  would  also  iirgo  tlialTbUcli  programs  be  dov eloped  In  coopeia- 
*^tion  with  tho  U.S.  Employment  oervico  offices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  19T3--74,  tlm  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Yocat.  >nal  Education  held  Leaiin^Jn  five  major  urban  cw,iters  across 
the  country:  Washington,  D.C.;  Pittsburgh;  Atlanta;  I^s  Angeles; 
and  Houston.         ^  ^ 

Based  on  our  findings,  tlie  Council  cannot  ovcrcmjjhaijlzo  the  uecJ 
to  improvo  vocational  educatlon  ln  our  majqr  copulation  ccnteis  If  sve 
arc  to  provide  tho  skill  ti-aining  so  desperately  needed. 

Testimony  at  our  hearings  indicated  that  most  urban  areas,  \\hlch 
contain  the  largest  concentration  of  the  disadvantaged,  do  not  icculvo 
funding  proportional  to  their  sliare  oX  the  State's  .population. 

That  is  substantiated  by  a  National  Planning  Association  .study 
which  found-that  in  41  States  tho  stand;ud  metropolitan  btatbflcal 
areas  receive  less  Fedoial  \cuatIonal  education  nionej  than  would  bo 
expected  on  the  basis  of  poi^ulation.  In  37  States,  the  S^I^As  received 
less  State  and  local  nioney  thi^n  their  s^iare  of  the  Stabfs  population 
would  warrant.   <  ,  ,  -     ^  /  .  * 

Testimony  further  indicated  that  most  city  schocns  face  higlier 
costs  for  basic  expenses,  such  as  salaries,  maintenance,  and  repair, 
than  do  rural  and  suhuihan  districts.  Thus,  nmny  city  scliooU  are 
eau<rht  ui  a  double  bind.  Their  funding,  jjcr  capita,  Is  less  than  tliat 
received  by  other  t3pes  of  school  districts,  while  their  cobts  per 
student  generally  are  higher. 

The  report  rccommeiuled  that  Congress  enact  a  special  program 
of  crasli  funding  of  \ocatlonal  educatfen  In  urban  areas,  witlidut 
reducing  funds,  going  to  rural  and  suburban  con^munities. 

Now  that  wo  are  winding  down  our  imolvcmeut  in  Vietnam,  a 
groat  drain  on  our  economic  resourccji  is  ending.  Those  funds  should 
now  bo  applied  to  help  solve  the  domestic  problems  .which  plague  us 
here  afc^home.  v        a  :  '      »       ^  ^ 

Certainly,  \  ooational  education  Jn  our  large  cities,  which  have  the 
liififhest  coilcentraticui  of  unemployed,  should  be  high  on  the  li^t  of 
priorities. 

Soventy-oiglit  percent  of  the  American  people  are  .now  livins:  hi 
our  12  niajor  uiban  areas.  Tho  uueniploymeiit  rate  runs  as  high  as 
80  percent  in  some  of  these  areas. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  one-shot  program  of  $1  billion  to  $2  billion 
or  direct  aid  to  tlie  large  cities  with  the  highest  concentration  of 
unskilled  labor.  ^ 

A  crash  program  of  this  nature  would  be  consistent^ itK  tho^Prcsi- 
deat's  i)olicy,  aunonnred  last  year  in  his  speech  in  Ohio,  af ^creating 
a  bridije  l)et\veen  .education' and  the  ^ob  strain ing  needs  of  the 
unoiTiployed. 

These  should  be  now  funds,  earmarked  specifically  for  tho  ciUos. 
We  would  not  fa\or  reducing  funds  already  allocated  to  rural  areas, 
which  have  their  own  unique/problems. 

Tt  is  .imperative  that  greater  cooperation  between  vocational  edu- 
cation and  manpower  training  hd  established. 

Finally,  :^[r.  Chairman,  technical  assistance  should  be  prn\idod 
by  the  U.S.  Ofiico  of  Education  to  State  directors  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  eliminate  sex  stereotypihg. 
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*  The  State  plan  shoulil  bo  raiuired  )jy  law  to  spell  oiil  In  total  detail 
afiUinative  action  programs  to  end  sex  discrimijnatiou  in  ^ocat^onal 
schools  and  classrooms,  and  list  the  ^ReCific  |-esults  of  such  action. 

S,ex  discrimination  in  vocational  education  is^tho  result  of  tradi- 
tional societal  patterns  an;.l  presbiu'es.  Twose  patterns  are  now  bcin^ 
chaKi'iiged  in  our  legislatiu'cs  and  oUr  courts.  '\Miilo  vocational 
'    educato^rs  are  nut  solely  respoiislblo  fur  those  patterns,  they  do  have 
^^tliu  u'&pcfisibillty,  as  leaders  hi  oiir  c^nununltles,  to  take  the  lead  in 
^changing  these  patterns.  /  •     .  • 

The  National  Advisurv  Comuil  on  Vocational  Education  fully.cn- 


aro  not  the  sanio,  not*syr|ony mous.  •  ^  , 

AVf  see  cuieur  education  a^  an  alheucompai^iiing  concept  and  voca- 
tional education  one  of  ^arIoub  apuil  couiponeut  programs  wiljhin 
that  concept.  ,    ^       ,  \ 

"We  reooiniiiuiid  that  si»paiate  authoiit)  and  fundhig  be  maintained 
for  career  edu^atiun,  a.^  i>io\  idinl  in  Public  Law  03  380.  All  ^  ocational 
cdiuatlon  liiiiiiuv  .shuuldbo  t>pcut  on  piograiws  related  to  job  training 
and  development,  insofar  as  possible. 

Too  offi'n,  the  terms  "career  education''  and  "vocational  education*^ 
ha^e  been  used  intercliangeably,  ^^Ith  ipuch  i\esalting,confasiou. 

One  particularly  i^u'puitunt  example  of  iuch  confusion  was  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  Congi^est^  hibt  3  ear  in  the  lUcalyoar  1975  appropriationjs 
bdh  Funds* for  \ ocational  cdncation  curricnUun  development  wei^je 
ri'duml  from  million  to  $1  million,  on  the  rationale  that  the  Ofiicje 
of  i!idueation  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education  ^\cre  providnig 
tho-nmlcd  ^nppolt  under  other  prograuiS  such  as  career  education.  ^ 

Wo  stressed. then,  and  ^^o  would  like  to  repeat  again,  that  the  cur- 
rliuluiu  do\elupuiunt  being  done  in  the  name  of  caieer  education  to 
date  has  heeA  pilmarily  concerned  witli  orientation  in  the  work  ethic 
at  tlie  elemontary  and  secondary  levels. 

This  Joes  not  meet  the  cujilculuni  deulopment  retpiircments  of  vo- 
oatioual  education,  which  .deal  with  teaching  specific  job  skills,  espe- 
cially in  emorginf?  new  fields  such  as  allied'health  in*ofei?Jons  and 
environmental  tecJinology.  *  *   .  . 

AVo  urget^  d  btlL-ong  emphasis  be  placed  on  curriculum  development, 
and  that  authorizations  bo  increased  for  this  purpose. 
^    Pait  I  v\aft  written  into  the  lOGS^aiaenihncnts  because  Congress 
"  realised  that  we  could  not  n»odoi^ri/e^\('J5ational  education  without  a 
htroJig  curriculum  devclopuicnt  component.  There  are  5^000  ncAv  oc- 
cupational  skills  bulnc:  dcveh^ped  in  thi.s  decade  alone.  Our  schools 
.   must  keep  abreast  with  these  changes'. 

Therefore,  IMr.  Chairnmn,  with  >our  pei mission,  in  summarizing.our 
rei  ouuaentlations  very  quickly,  let  me  go  through  this  list: 

h  It-muijt  bo  the  policy  of  the  United  Stat^  to  reclaim  the  skills 
*  and  produetivitv  o'f  the  Americali  people.  ^  , 

±  The  iyG8  Vocational  Edpeatipn  Act  should  be  extended, 

o.  Tighter  planning.  ev;iiJ/iiation,  and  coordination  among  various 
\urational  proi^'rams  and  otncr  uiaupower  traliiingcllort&aic  Co^cntial, 
but  diouldbe  done  witliinBtate  planning  requirements. 
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i.  TJiO  iinpoiianco  of  tlio  Stuto  plan  as  a  plauniiig  laechanisni  sliould 
be  reemphasiml  in  tlils  Icgiblatiun.  It  bliuuld  bi  a  S-ycar  plan,  \vith 
annual  reports  on  progress.  1 

0.  IVo-  or  three-year  forward  funding  of  vocational  education 
shuuld  be  instituted  if  there  has  been  fauHJ  long  ringe  planning  and  a 
needs  assessment  has  been  conducted.  \ 

0.  Evaluation  jnubt  take  place  at  the  Federal  lev^l  through  the  Omce 
o{  Education,  at  tho  State  level  through  t^ic  State  board  -sclf-evahia- 
tion,  and  by  tho  State  advisory  councils.  \ 

7.  Funding  to  State  advibory  councils  speeiliciillj  for  cvahiation 
should  bo  increased.  -  \ 

S.  Infornmtlon  should  bo  ih'ccted  to  develop  ^  a  common  set  of 
dednitioas  and  a  ouiumon  data  system  for  reporting  all  federally 
funded  programs.  ! 

U.  2!yo  more  than  oO  percent  of  Federal  funds  should  be  used  for 
niainteniince  of  eftoit  \\ithoat  justification  in  the  State  plan.  Tho 
r.8.  Coumdssioner  of  Education  should  bo  the  final  ar})iter  uith 
pov\ei  to  requiic  anieiidinent  to  tho  State  plan  to  torroict  any  imbalance. 

lU.  (neater  re.\ic\v  and  evaluation  of  expenditure  ol  Federal  funds 
sliouUl  be  conducted  by  OE  at  tho  Washington  ofiice. 

11.  Part  B  of  title  X  of  Public  Law  92  318  should  be  incorppratcd 
hkto  liic  Vocational  Education  Act',  and  should  require  that  post- 
.^e.ondaij  vocational  education  programs,  whether  in  area  vocational 
.H'hool.>,  conu]|iunity  oi  j nnior  oollegcs,  i-year  instittitioiis,or  adult  pro- 
gram  facilities,  be  part  of  tho  State  plan, 

12.  To  the  degree  that,  title  X  funds  are  Tised  for  the  hifusion  of 
occupational  education  into  clciiientary  aial  secondary  schools  on  an 
equal  footing  \^hh  acadehiic  educatlonj  tho  programs  should  be  de- 
soril)cd  in  tho  State  plan. 

lo.  Thodihtrihution.of  fund^  bet^\een  secondary  and  postsecondary 
education  should  he  decided  at  tlie  State  level,  with  the  pfovisions  for 
j^uJi  dlatr^butioJAfcet  fortkin  the  State  plan.  Federal  Jcgislation  should, 
howc\ er,  provide  that  at  least  25  percent  be  leserved  for  each  program. 

1 1  Tho  sole  State  agency  method  of  distributing  funds  for  planning 
*fc.hould  be  retained^  and  funds  distributed  on  the  basis  of  purpose  rather 
than  gradc^GVels  or  institutional  structure. 

15/Set-aside&  for  tho  disadvantaged  and  handicjipped  should  bo 
retained  at  Iqist  at  the  currdit  level  and  require  State  matching. 

IG.  Any  vocational  education  f umb  for  counseling  should  be  used 
spL-cifuall^  lor  tialning  of  counselprs  in  areas  related  to  vocational 
education  and  job  opportunities,  rathci  than  general  counseling 
prograir^s, 

IT.  Job  placement  and  counseling  must  be  an  integral  part  of  voca- 
tional education.  ^     ^  ,  . 

.l.s.  A  special  program  of  crash  funding  is  needed  fnr  vocational 
education  to  urban  areas  without  reduction  of  fundk  to  rural  and 
suburban,  commnnitjes.  ^  / 

19.  Th^e  State  ijlan  should  assess  in  detail  effort  of  coordination 
between  GET  A  and  vocationaloducation.  < 

The  u.se  of  funds  should  bo  encouraged  for  devclopniont  of 
^  a«*«  derated  o<>urses,  af tor-hour  and  weelvciul  u>e  of  facHities,  greater 
.coop^'iati\o  education  programs,  on  the  job  tiaining,  and  con^ersion 
yv  phasing  out  of  obsolete  couives.       .  ,  '  . 
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And  I  think  that  local  administrators  sliould  not  be  afraid  to  phase 
out  obsolete  courses. 

21,  Technical  assistance  should  be  provided  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cntioh  to  tlie  State  dlrectoi's  of  vocatiunal  education  to  eliminate  sex 
storeotyping. 

22.  Sepaiate  authority  and  funding  should  be  niahitalncd  for  career 
education,  as  prondcd  in  Public.Law  9^-380,     *  ' 

Finally,  Jh*.  Qiairinan,  No.  23 :  Increased  authorization  should  be 
provided  for  curriculum  dovelopincnt. 

This  concludes  our  btutenipnt?  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  one  tliat  has  been 
\ei'y  careiully  worked  out  and  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  AdNiSoiy 
Cotmcil.  . 

Tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  established^  the  Xational  Advi- 
sory Council  for  the  sole  jiurppse  o£  providing  oversight  activitlt';>. 

in  my  judgment — I  believe  this  Council  has  done  a  ^reat  job.  Mr. 
Chairnmn.  I  must  tell  you  now,  reflecting  back  on  19G8,  whvn  wo 
cheated  the  Xatioual  Ad^visory  Council,  \vc  had  high  liopcs  it  would 
bring  the  vocational  education  a  broad  dimension  of  ]eadeuhi|)  and 
undei'Standing  in  the  \aii9us  fields  of  -^\Jilcrlcan  industry  and  educa- 
tional life.  ^ 

Tliis  Coundl,  in  my  >juilgment,  has  certainly  fulfilled  tho.se  expec- 
tations. I  am  proud  tli^t  I  can  he  a  mendicr  of  this  Council.  The  men 
aud  ^vomen  on  this  Coi|ni,Il  uie  deditateid  Americans  who  see  the  gicat 
challenge  ahead  for  our  country  and  the  great  opportunities. 

They  arc  liere  this  morning  in  the  event  that  anyone  has  any  ([ues- 
turns.  They  are  hero,  to  nrjj;e  ^uii  to  continue  the  lOGcS  amunduients 
with  tlio  specific  reco^unienuations  that  wc  ha\o  caiefull^  included  in 
our  testimony:  / 

T  want  to  tliank  yo/i  for  your  courtesy. 

Chairman  PjiniUN's.  Before  we  get  into  questions,  I  hope  more  of 
our  nicmbei'S  ^^ill  sjiow  up.  We  will  proceed  and  hear  Dr.  E\  ans  at 
this,  time.  / 

That  was  an  excellent  statement,  Mr.  Pncinski.  It  will  he  appre- 
ciated. I  luiow  all;the  members  of  the  committee  w  ill  be  intorebted  in 
a-eacling  that  statement  aud  the  summaiy.  It  will  not  be  o\eiloi,ked, 
I  w^ill  assure  you.  y-  ^ 

, Go  ahead,  Doctor. 

Dr.  EvAXs.  !Mv  imine  h  Rupert  Evans.  T  am  professor  of  vocational 
and  technical  education,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Eesearch  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

In  tins  group,  I  should  also  make  it  clear  that  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  State  Advisory  Coun^l  on  t'ocational  Education. 

I  too  request  ])erniisbion  to  insert  the  ontiic  statement  into  the 
reconh  but  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  sumnmry,  if  I  ;nay. 

Chairman  Pkuicixs.  Go  ahead.      "  ' 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Pupcrt      Evans  follows:] 

pRKPAnin  STATf-MBN'T  OF  Dr.  KuPEnT  X.  Evans.  Professor  of  Vocatio.naf.  and 

TBOnS[rCAL   pDUCATlON*,    BUREAU    OP    EDUCATIONAL   jRESLARCII,    CoU.120E  OF 

Education,  y^iVERsiTy  of  Iixinoib,  Urbana,  III, 

Clmirmf^'n  and  Aienibers  of  the  Snbcommlttee .  My  namu  iw  llmiert  N.  KwiUiJ. 
I  am  Professor  of  Vocational  and  Toclmicnl  Education  In  tho  Bureau  of  Edaca^ 
tlonnl  Research.  University  of  IlUnols,  Urbana  and  Chairman,  ininols*  State 
Advisory  Oouricll  on  Vocational  Education. 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  this  distlnguidhed  Subcommittee 
some  ut  the  awompllshmertts  and  needs' of  vocational  teacher  education,  wltli 
particular  attention  to  activities  funded  and  fundable  under  the  Vocational 
Education  A^mendments  and  Tart  F  of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act.  In  urdtT  to  conserve  your  time  I  have  concentrated  uu  the  problems,  rather 
than  the  nvtablc  achievements  in  \ ideational  education  persMnnel  development 
Some  of  tiiese  athlevements.^and  additional  problems  are  noted  in  my  report  for 
the  Nritiunal  Advisory  Council  un  Kducatum  Profesi^sions  Dt\clupuAfiit,  Vocathnal 
Kdnt^Qtion.  Staff  Development  Priorities,  for  the  70*5,  and  in  Ph>lU3  Hamilton's 
cxceUeut,  but  still  unpublished  report  for  USOIO,  The  KUtuatlon  Profud07is 
J07S'7i;  Personnel  {Di^velopmenV in  Vocational  Education.  ,  . 

THE  SHORTAOK  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 

Unlike  many  speclaiized  fields  withm  teaching,  ^ucatluUiil  educatiun  C"  ntlnues 
to  luwK  ^\\K)XU\g^  ut  qualified  persunnel.  These  shortnges  are  particul.arly  acute 
in  iiidiistn.il  arts  programs  which  have  been  authorized  for  Federal  \uL'.itional 
education'  support,  but  thirty-one  states  rupurt  shortages  in  other  fields ^of 
\ociUu»ii«|  education.  Onl>  ui  special  education  and  early  thlldhuod  education  are 
the  ^hori;jjgc&  reported  to^b»j  as  severe.  Even  more  important  than  ^shortages  in 
quantity,  ^liuwever,  are  the  qualitative  shortages  which  continue  tu  plague  this 
field.  \ 

Prujcit  Hiiselino  reports  that  in  l\m-7l  there  were  mure  than  200.000  teachers 
of  Nv'tatiuual  education  In  thi?,  country  vfuU  time  and  part  time),  or  about  one 
tcaUur  fur  over^-  furty  vocatiunal  studcMds.  Shice  the  number  of  students  has 
iijure  than  doubled  in  the  la>t  ten  \far^,  and  there  is  little  v\idence  of  marked 
change  in  pupil-teacher  ratio,s,  some  100,000  addltiunal  teachers  have  been  Idred 
pUis  «ppru\innitei.\  the  »anie  nuniber  wliu  lm\e  replaced  teachers  who  died,  re- 
tired, ot  iuoved  to  uther  tyiws  of  employ  incut.  Thus  there  has  been  an  average 
tcfuher  turnover  of  approximately  100  percent  In  the  last  ten  years. 

This  lapUl  expun^ion  ut  teacher  emplu.vnicnt  ha.-*  uccurred  in  vivtually  every 
field  of  \ueatiunal  education.  Some  of  these  fields,  e.g.,  trade  and  industrial 
education  and  health  occiipatiunj*,  iia\e  \iftuall.\  no  teadtcr  cditcatlou  prugrauiH 
fur  ncu  teachers.  Cunj«etiucntl.s  piust  of  fiiese  teachers  are  re^rultcil  directly 
Xrunj  caiido.\ment  In  business  and  industry,  and  are  trained  tu  teach  while  thi  y 
tcacii.  and  if  tlicy  are  trained  at  all.  Other  areas,  e.g.,  agriculture,  business  ami 
hiaue  viKitoniio,  have  nuuieruus  collegiate itroi,rani.>  which  prepare  new  teachers. 
Tlh'  fofiuer  .s'nnip  of  tcii-hcrs  has  been  triticlztd  for  nut  know  lag  lu»w  tu  teach 
and  hot  l^nowlng  huw  tu  keep  up  with  chaiige:>  in  the  occupation  the>  are  tench- 
inji,  Uiat  are  no  lun^jer  employ chI  in  that  oceupatiun.  The  latter  giHiUp 
\u\n  ht en, criticised  fur  not  Knu\vlng  enough  abuut  the  real  wurhl  of  work.  The 
fitriiur  gruiip  is  con:>ideralily  older  (tlicv  tend  to  enter  teaching  after  age  JiO) 
and  In  leis  lllvely  tu  leave  tei\ching  once  they  have  entered  it.  Ai^out  half  uf  the 
latter  gruup  never  enter  teaching,  and  a  high  pruportion  (perhai)S  as  high  as 
5)5  pd\eat)  are  not  in  the  chissvoom  by  the  time  Uicy  reach  age  iJO.  Tliis  latter 
j;nmp  of  iuograms  is  now  fating  iiUuther  didicnU>  .  high  school  ami  college  sta 
OeuLs  like  the  Keneral  pui^lic  i»a\e  lieard  that  tliere  is  a  suridua  of  teachers  aiid 
nxe  uiuuvare  tluit  shoiUiges  of  vtjcational  autl  special  c<lucatiun  teachers  t.\ist 
hi  do  I'V  >ulc*  with  surphujc^  uf  tcadierN  of  Eitglish,  social  studies,  and  f<»reigu 
hiORuane.  I'oiibeiiiientl.s  tlieie  is  a  isliurtage  of  undergraduate  vucutlunal  teacher 
'  odui-ation  students. 

Man>  >tates  ba\e  argued  tliat  no  special  fmidlng  should  go  to  universities  f^-r 
uudcfj^iaduate  \iJi<atiunal  tiNuher  cducidion  programs.  The.\  feel  that  universities 
are  airoiul.v  funded  to  train  teacherj*.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  nn»st  ca^es 
tuii\»T>iUtjs  haM*  /ailed  to  deveh-p  atlequate  programs  in  trade  and  iiidustrl-Tl 
education  and  health  occupations,  and  have  failed  to  exiMind  lndti5itrial  arts 
prograuis  to  meet  the  obvious  ne^ds.  A  niajtir  rea^un  for  this  Is  that  universities 
<lo  nut  reward  stafl"  nuMubers  for  teaching  teihnlml  .^klU  Md>Jet  ts  needotl  by  these 
I>ruhiie*tti\e  ten^hers.  Combined  efforts  of  a  nniverslty  with  nearby  couun unity 
colleges  and  technical  Institutes  can  sohe  tids  probieui.  because  these  latter 
types  o(  institutions  do  encourage  tiielr  staff  member^  who  teach  .skills 

Un»»  sueecssfnl  way  i»f  encouraging  indiefsities  to  meet  their  n»si)onslhllitlo.s 
tor  training  teachers,  fur  e.x.imple  in  the  liealth  occnpntious,  ^  for  the  state  to 
jse  EPDA  monies  to  fully  fund  >uch  a  progriun  fur  the  first  two  Acais,  under  an 

\ 
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J^prreemeiit  that  thus  aupijort  will  dutUne  graduall.v  until  the  luuTcrsit^v  fully 
supports  tliu  iirograia  after  ll\o  or  bi.v  jear^.  Tlio  EPDA  funds  rtlensed  by  thi* 
procedure  can  enipl(^^ed  to  uieet  nii/re  prL-^blni;  priofitlL-s.  Xhi5>  will  not  j>ohe 
the  teaUier  Jurno\er  jjroblcni,  but  it  will  help  to  ensure  a  bupply  of  trained 
teachers,  some  ot  whom  will  reinain  id  or  return  to  teaching. 

Vocational  teacher  education  faceb  a  difliuilt  paradox.  The  more  that  voca- 
tional eOucatioii  is  attuned  to  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  the  mure  likol,\ 
it  is  to  lose  its  teachers  to  more  rem.unerati\e  employment  outside  the  stliovl^. 
Xcinporarj  econumic  recej>.»ious  reNtrse  this  trend,  liut  m  normal  times  the  luorc 
successful  vocational  teacher  education  is,, the  harder  it  must  work  to  nuuuuin 
sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  teachers  in  the  schools. 

N.mOXAL,  REGIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PlUORITIES 

Everyone  seems  to  be  a^jreed  that  some  cei^tral  source  must  continue  to  set 
natiojiai  priorities  for  certain  tyi>ei>  of  vocatiunul  eilucatlon  professional  de- 
velopment. Professionals  (except  for  older  teachers)  are  quite  mobile  and  fie- 
queutly  cross  state  lines.  Xew  programs  which  ha\e  heen  tried  successfully  in 
a  few*  localities  need  to  bo  Implemented  on  a  regional  or  national  basis.  Ihis 
means  that  some  national  group  muct  ha\e  the  expertise  to  determine  n.aioJtal 
needs  and  funds  to  attack  these  needs.  USOE  generally  has  done  this  job 
satisfactorily.  ,i  ^  ^ 

Perhaps  half  of  the  states  ha\e  excellent  staffs  for  determining  their  own 
professional  development  nee<ls.  They  Knim  what  thej  nued  and  how  to  get  It. 
Tliey  set  their  priorities  effectively,  consulting  with  local  schools  to  make  sure 
their  needs  are  met.  ^ 

But  tlien  the  Regional  Offices  of  H.E.AV.  eut^r  the  act.  Although  few,  if  any, 
regional  offices  have  even  one  staff  mendier  with  the  time  to  aual.vze  staff  devel- 
opment needs,  someone  from  that  oilice  conveners  an  ad  hoc  panel  which  ftc-ls 
free  to  turn  topsy-turvy  the  carefully  de\elopeil  state  priorities.  IndecMl.  the.se 
panels  feel  free  to  turn  topsj  turvy  the  regional  priorities  set  during  the  preced- 
ing years.  If  there  are.  indeed,  regiuual  (a^^  opposed  to  national)  priorities 
regional  office^  of  II.K.W.  should  be  confined  to  iia*t»ting  these  Jiccnls,  plus  pru\  id- 
ing  assistance  to  states  which  have  inadciiuate  \uLationul  education  professional 
development  staff. 

SHORT-TERM  AND  tONG'TERM  PROGH.\MS 

Professor  Jo.seph  Klli.s  of  Xorthorn  Illinois  Uni\ersity  has  been  ctuidiictiag 
studies  of  the  effects  of  KPD  programs  on  participants.  He  flnds  that  eonferencc-i 
and  other  short-term  programs  ure  quite  tffe>.ti4e  in  pron»oting  understanding, 
but  that  longer-term  projects  of  about  a  year's  duration  are  r eqidred  to  prodiice 
changes  in  behavior.  This  ilnding  mnkes  sense,  but  persons  evaluating  EPD  may 
tend  to  emphasi/e  the  35,000  people  wim  ha^e  been  reached  by  300  programs  Iu.nc 
year,  rather  than  to  note  that  one  way  of  reaching  large  numbur.^  of  i>eople  is 
to  do  It  thronph  hort.  relati\ely  inexpentsiwe  programs.  Lnfortunati-l.N,  shurt 
progranis  which  pi-oniote  understanding  are  ncedid  inu^t  in  the  first  stages  of  a 
proRram,  and  longer  term,  e\pen*sive  prujcraui.s  are  repaired  huer  If  n^al  Uiuuge 
\H  to  occur.  iMuch  federal  funding,  hov\e\er.  Is  Just  the  rever.se  of  thi.s,  with  lar;;v 
funding  in  tho  eariy  daM  \\hia  it  can  :iat  be  :;pent  emdeutly,  followed  by  de- 
creased f  inding  at  a  time  when  larg»*r  funding  would  be  most  effective. 

PROPOSBD  LKGISI^MIO:;  AFfc'ECTlNO  VOCATIONAL  TEAOUFa  EDUCATION 

One  of  two  contradictory  trends^  appears  in  moat  of  the  proposed  legislation: 
(a)  Vucatlonal  teat  her  cducati»>n  i&  coiiibined  with  a  number  of  rather  unrelated 
activities,  any  <  f  whUh  may  ho  eipphasi/ed  or  deenlpha^ized  as  the  fiuullng 
agency  dictates,  or  (b>  Vocational  teacher  education  is  written  into  virtually 
every  section  of  the  bill. 

The  former  approach  stems  unrealistic,  since  teacher  education  cannot  be 
turned  off  and  on  liko  a  faucet.  IJac^a laureate  and  ductoral  programs  require  ap- 
proximately four  and  three  years  respecthdy  for  completion.  An  even  hmger 
period  of  time  is  retinlved  tu  (rain  teacher  educators  and  to  move  teacher  educa* 
tion  Imreaiirracies  into  action.  AVc  need  funding  which  can  he  counted  on  (unices 
there  is  poor  instituti'mal  perforihanccj)  until  the  need  for  teachers  becomes  , 
inconf?o<iuential. 
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The  latter  approach  is  attravtUe  because  it  ensures  that  those  uh»>  arc 
responsible  Xor  aduuiibteriiif;  an  a^tUlt>  ha\e  thu  means  to  develop  people  ti» 
carry  out  that  acthiti'.  However,  it  ^ei'ms  desirable  ti*  hialiitain  a  central  gr^iip 
%vhieh  is  resiMjnsible  for  pro£es>&iounl  Uuv  elopiuent,  nut  only  because  something 
Diat  is  everibod.v's  bu&iness  mui  end  np  as  noboilj  a  business,  but  abjo  because 
there  Is  oonbideriible  mobility  within  \uLiiUonal  education  (e.g,  from  teaching, 
to  counseling,  to  adniiai&tratiun,  tu  busine.ss  aud  industr.\  and  back),  and  it  is 
(Iciirablo  fur  bunie  gi'oup  to  be  coucmned  about  effective  career  de\elopnictit  for 
vocational  educators. 

yEW  DlRKCnONS  XKKDED 

Several  reeent  studieb  hulitate  that  vocational  educationjcurrently  serves  a  far 
higher  pvoiiortion  of  the  disadvantaged  students  than  any  other  high  sth  wd 
curneuiiun,  aiid  that  i»ost-secondary  \ocatioiial  students  tend  to  be  low  lu  either 
socli>-ecunonilc  status  or  schohi&tic  achiev ement.  The  fact  that  several  states  ha^  o 
difflciiUy  m  meeting  reasonable  Congress,  aud  inundates  for  ser\ice  to  the  dis 
advantageii  evidence  that  luan.v  vocational  educators  don  t  recognize  Suine  of 
the  disadvantaged  students  tliei  teach  e\ery  day.  Tart  of  the  reason  for  chis  is 
that  the  tyintai  vutaUonal  tgacher  education  program  asswmes  tliat  teacliers 
don  t  ueetl  Vj  L-v  nblv  iu  lecugnlze  and  help  disadvantaged  studenti>,  and  that  all 
of  its  output  will  go  to  suburbs  and  fctuall  town*.  KPDA  is  gradually  producing 
\otatioiial  ic-aderb  vvliu  recoi,nizc  that  utii-s  have  vocational  education  prograius, 
too,  and  lliat  ditlereut  uulturcb  need  to  be  recognized,  but  the  process  is  slow  As 
tlicse  leadeis  ntuve  into  teadier  c^lucat-ion  posU,  these  prugrauis  v\ill  change  tlicir 
*•  emphasis,  but  in  tl»e  nieautime,  KPDA  programs  v\hlth  support  blcultural  in 
structiun  and  internsldps  in  cities  for  teachers  in  trainlag,>\ould  be  helpful.  " 

Tills  problem  of  lack  of  teacher  training expertibe  is  even  niore  pronounced  in 
dealing  with  the  handicapped.  Must  universities  which  train  vocational  teacher'* 
also  have  special  education  deiwrtnients  which  have  expert  knowledge  of  how 
to  teach  the  handicapped.  Unfortunately,  the  v  ocational  education  departments 
are  concerned  almost  entirely  with  adolescents  and  adults,  while  the  special 
educatiun  departments  ate  mustl>  concerned  wiih  younger  children.  Both  wuuld 
beiiclit  froui  Juint  programs  tu  train  vocational  e*lucation  teachers  and  CouiiScli»rs 
%vho  know  how  to  work  With  handicapped  persons. 

There  IS  more  and  more  evidence  that  disadv  anlaged  and  handicapped  persons 
benefit  more  from  inainstreaniing than  tliey  du  from  being  segregated  Into  the 
equivalent  of  educational  leper  colonies.  Xwu  reasons  fur  this  appear  to  be 
paramount ,  as  adults,  persons  of  all  t.vpos  >v'ill  work  together,  and  they  need  to 
learn  liovv  tu  work  together  in  schuul,  secondly,  segregated  non  elite  groups  tend 
tp  develop  I'eellngs  of  inferiority  which  int<;rfere  with  learning. 

Uae  important  proviso  must  he  added,  liowever.  "Mainstreamlng"  worKS  well 
only  when  disadvantaged  aud  haitdlcapped  iKjrsons  receive  special  assistance 
fruni  stall'  who  kr-o\v  how  tu  diuguoi»o  prubiems  and  help  students  work  toward 
soIutloHb.  Xhis  type  of  specialized  assistance  is  in  very  short  supply  because  we 
have  not  trained  such  people. 

llie  Kl»UA  section  of  new  federal  legislation  should  he  revised  to  permit  pre- 
service  educaiion  of  such  vueatiL^nal  educatiun  specialists,  and  a  higher  pro 
purtitai  of  Kri>A  ln•.^ei  vice  Umds  sliould  go  toward  re  treading  existing  teachers 
to  provide  this  service. 

RKCOMMKNnATIONS  ^ 

1.  'Xhe  anthori/ailion  fi*r  Tart  F  of  ZVVX  should  be  extended  for  one  year,  and 
an  appropnatiou  i^rovideil  fur  tliij>  ,\ear.  Xln*ic  ^ieen.s  to  be  general  agrcenunt 
that  alter  this  ^eat*  I  art  F  will  beeutne  puit  i»f  the  n  ocational  education  leglda* 
tiun,  i)«t  in  the  meaaiiiue,  this  imiiortant  iJiu^^rani  Uiust  not  be  allowed  to  die 

2.  I'jVhx  ^^ectlon  552  p;ogranis  should  be  continued,  but : 

a.  l^ach  stnte  .sho\iid  be  required  to  specify  publicly  its  criteria  for  award- 
ing fellow siiip.s.  States  should  be  encouraged  to  convene  panels  of  capable 
l>eoide  to  re>iew  pioceduies  for  recruUhig  fellowship  applaants,  and  to 
scieea  the  apidicants  In  order  to  determine  who  are  the  most  aualltied. 

h.  Criteria  used  by  USUE  for  approving  university  training  program 
jshuuld  iie  stiengthcned*  Xhis  ^ear  there  esseutlalb  were  no  crlteila  because 
IIKW  fell  that  KrDA  woiild  he  phnsed  out.  lUit  In  past  years  the  Interpret 
talion  of  the  Congressional  mandate  that  awards  go  oiUy  to  '•unified"  pro* 
i;rams  has  been  uiudlfled  to  inUnde  some  institutions  which  apparently  have 
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staff  wiS^expertise  in  only  a  few  traditional  areas  of  vocational  education, 
and  little  interest  in  vocational  edacatioa  as  a  whole.  Future  criteria  should 
return  to  the  hitent  of  Congress,  and  in  addition,  should  give  preference  to 
institutions  which  also  have  exiM?rtise  in  special  education,  vocational 
counseling,  placeiner^t,  urban  studies,  worl5ei;8  satisfaction,  corrections,  or 
business  administration  (to  encourage  leadership  in  dcNcloplng  vocational 
education  for  ontrepreneurshlp). 

c.  The  option  which  has  been  given  to  states  to  award  one,  two,  or  three* 
year  fellowslilps  is  sound  and  should  be  continued. 
3.  EPDA  Section  553  should  continue  the  existing  division  of  responsibility 
between  national  and  stato  funding,  but :  * 

a,  Keglonal  ufllces  of  HEW  should  be  allowed  to  upset  state-determined 
priorities  only  ou  a  showing  of  cause.  Thosu  regional  offices  have  not  been 
provided  the  necessary  time  or  expertise •tu  allow  them  to  secund-guess  the 
i>lan*  which  have  beun  carefully  prepared  in  the  majority  of  states.  Regional 
ufllces  wuulU  be  well  advUed  to  cuncuntratu  un  ht^lplng  tu  linijrove  proces.ses 
in  those  states  which  have  not  developed  adeijuate  EPDA  administrative 
staff  or.,proce(hires. 

b.  Pre  scrvicQ  baccalaureate  programs  for  training  vocational  education. 
£>(afC  tu  Work  wuh  the  dlsa^lv.intaged  and  hand  lea  {>i>c*d  c^hould  be  pcrnatted, 

In-^ervIce  programs  expanded  bc>und  s^hun  iuria  efforts  tu  promote 
understanding  that  tliei-e  Is  a  problem,  to  iaclwde  niv^re  loiig-term  programs 
designcHl  to  produce  expertise. 

L.  St^ites  shuuld  bo  enc'ouragud  to  remove  obstacles  to  effective  cooi>eratl on 
be. ween  univetsltleh  and  com':xiunlt>  cullegcs  or  tev.hnlciil  institute^  m  pre- 
ser\jco  voiiitiojml  teacher  edu^ation.  "X\vo  plus-two"  programs  are  rarely 
iffii<.Uve  because  most  vocational  students  go  to  worK  after  ci»mijleting 
a  t\\uyear  p<jst  se»;oudary  jjrogram.  nither  ihiku  UiMi.-jfuning  tu  a  uahcr.>lty 
tor  (WO  more  .vears  olj.'^tudy.  It  >eems  mure  freq\ientl.\  effective  for  students 
uho  enroll  in  nniver.slty  teacher  oducatlun  prugramb  to  bo  s^-nt  to  lU'arby 
technical  pr.ograms  to  acquire  sKllls  which  rarcl>  are  taught  effeclnely 
in  nnlvei'Sities. 

Dr.  EvAxs,  III  order  to  conserve  your  time,  I  have  ccincentvated  on 
the  inoblenis  rather  than  the  nutaMe  achlc\  tnicnt{>  iu  \  ucational  eJuca- 
< ion  personnel  devolopment.aml  I  hwr  iiotiul  In  the  Jitatemuiit  some 
additional  sources  of  information  about  this  field. 

Unlike  many  specialized  fields  within  teadihif?,  vocational  educa- 
tion continues  to  Jia\c  shortages  of  ({ualifiod  pcioountL  These  sliort- 
ix^QS  are  particularly  aruto  in  indiK^trial  artii  p,rugrains  ^^hicl^  have 
l>oen  authoris^otl  for  Federal  ^ocatiunal  edtication  support,  hut  ol 
Stato.s  report  shortages  in  other  fiolds  of  vocational  education. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  detcruiiiie,  only  in  special  education  and  in  early 
childhood  education  are  the  shortages  as  severe. 

Project  Baseline  indicated  that  in  1070~Vl  there  were  more  than 
200,000  \ocational  teachoi-b,  full  tinie  and  part  time,  in  this  country, 
or  ahont  one  teacher  for  every  40  vocational  students. 

Since  the  number  of  students  has  nu)ro  tlian  doubled  in.  the  last 
10  >  ears  and  there  does  not  M'ein  to  be  luaiKod  diange  In  pupil/tencher 
ratio.«?,  tliat means  we  have  addtvl  .iproxiinately  100,000  teacliers  in  the 
last  10  years.  '  /  ^ 

As  nearly  as  T  can  e.stiinate,  we  ha\e  a W hired  approximately  tl;ie 
.^ame  nnri^ber  of  teachers  to  replace  tho.si>  who  \ui\v  died,  retired,  or 
inoved  to  other  typos  of  cinfdoyment,  so  this  nieaUh  that  ^^o  have  had 
an  average  teaclicr  turn  over  of  appioxliitately  100  percent  in  tliQ  last 
10  vears.  ^  " 

^liis  rapid  oxpansion  has  occurred  in  \  irtunlly  every  field  of  ^oca- 
tional  education.  Some  of  these  field.s  ha\e  prea»r%ice  traiuing  pro- 
grams  in  universities  and  othei-s  do  not.  ^ 

\ 
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In  tlio  fields  which  Jo  lia\o  presenile  training  programs  in  uni- 
versities, about  half  uf  the  tcaclici*s  never  enter  teaching,  and  the 
high  proportion,  as  nearly  as  I  can  dcteiniine;.about  95  percent,  are 
not  in  the  classroom  by  the'timc  they  roach  ago  30. 

Th«i  uni\  ci'sity-babcd  teacher  eduction  programs  face  another  prob- 
leui,  aiidtliat  is  the  slwtagc  of  qu»illficd.sJtudents,  because  the  general 
public  has  heard  that  there  is  a  &uiplus  of  teachers  and  they  are 
unaware  that  there  arc  bhortages  in  \ocational  and  bpccial  education, 
for  example,  that  exist  ^ido  by  side  ^vith  the  normal  surpluses  in 
other  fields.  ^ 

.  Onej)|^,the  problems  in  these  university  based  programs  is  that 
univeisilfies  simply  do  not  leward  staff.  niend>ers  for  teacliing  the 
technical  skills  which  vocational  teachei-s  must  have  in  order  to 
sur\i\c,  and  I  will  present  a  recommendation  for  coi>pcrative  efforts 
between  universities  and  cumnmnity  colleges  ^^hIch  I  hope  will  Uelp 
to  meet  Ulis  problem. 

Another  Ihliig  uiat  certainly  needs  to  be  done  is  to  encourafjc  States 
to  use  their  EPDA  Moneys  to  fund  programs  in  areas  where  the 
tuiivci*sities  hiue  failed  to'  meet  their  requirements  and  to  provide 
full  funds  during  perhaps  the  fii^st  2  years  and  then  gradually  phase 
out  tlic  State  support  in  ^  ocational  educatlon  funds  o\cr  a  o-  or  6-}  ear 
period  with  i)i  diatlnct  understanding  that  the  university  Avill  pick  up 
full  support  for  it  as  it  can  work  tliis  into  its  budget. 
— I.  think. it  is  not-gcneraUy  aurdcrsLood-tliatLO-o^ationaLcducation 
faces  a  very  diflicult  paradox  with  regard  to  its  own  stair. 

'I'hc  more  that  vocational  education  is  attuned  to  the  needs  of 
business  and  Industry,  the  more  likol}  it  is  to  lose  its  teachei-s  to  more 
remunerative  employment  outside  the  schools." 

Temporary  economic  recessions  rescrso  this  trend,  but  in  normal 
times  the  nmrc  successful  \ocational  teacher  education  is,  the  hardel- 
itinust  work  to  maintain  sufficient  numbeis  of  quatified  teacLcis  in 
the  schools.        \  ^ 

Xow,  turning  to  national,  regional,  State,  and  local  priorities  for 
stuff  development,  eNcr>onc  sqems  to  agree  that  souic  central  source 
must  continue  to  set  national  priorities  fui  ceitain  t\  pco  of  ^ocatlonal 
education  professional  developuiont. 

Perhaps  half  of  the  States  hwQ  excellent  staffs  for  determining 
tl\civ  own  professional  dcNclopnient  needs.  They  know  what  they 
ueed  and  how  to  get  it.  They  set  tlalr  piioiities  effectively,  consulting 
Avith  local  schools  to  make' sure  tluit  their  need$  arc  met. 

But  then  the  regional  bflices  of  TSOE  get  in  the  act.  Although 
few,  if  any,  regional  offices  haNe  omu  one  staff  nu'mber  with  the  time 
to  anal.vze  stuff  development  needs,  someone  froiji  each  of  tlioso 
regional  ollices  convenes  an  ad  hoc  pjuu'l  wlkh  feels  fiee  lo  turn 
topsy  tuiV}  the  carefully  dcNcloped  State  piioiitles  for  personnel 
development. 

Indeed,  these  panels  feel  free  to  tiirn  topsy-tnrvy  the  regional 
priorities  Nvhich  Iuinc  been  set  by  similar  panels  duiing  preceding 
ycai\«?. 

If  there  are,  indeed,  regional,  .as  opposed  to  national-  priorities,  it 
seems  to  me  that  regional  offices  of  IIEW  shouhl  he  confined  to  meet- 
ing these  needs,  phis  providing  assistance  to  States  which  ha\c  in- 
adequate  vocational  education  profe^^sional  de\elopment  .^^taff.  ' 
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^  Another  topic  is  short-term  and  long-term  programs,  "V^e  have  con- 
feiderablo  evidence  that  short  term  personne  l  dtnelopnient  progi-ams 
are  eitectivo  in  promotinpr  understanding,  but  it  tal^es  Ipnger'term 
projects  of  about  a  year's  duration  to,produce  changes  in  h^\m\  ior  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  \ 

I  think  this  finding  makes  sense,  but  some  of  the  persons  e^valuating 
(fducational  personnel  development  ma>  tend  to  eiaphaiilze  the  35.00a 
people  who  have  been  reached  by  360  programs  last  year,  rather  than 
to  note  that  one  way  of  reaching  large  numbers  of  people  is.  to  do  it 
throuprh  short,  relatively  inexpensive  programs.  \ 

Unfortunately,  these  short-term  programs  which  promote\  under- 
standing during  the  first  phases  of  a  projjram,  and  wo  need;  longer 
term,  expensive  programs  which  have  to  be  planngd,  if  real  change 
is  to  occur.         n  \  ^ 

Sluch  Federal  funding,  however,  seems  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  this, 
with  large  funding  in  the  early  days  when  it  cannot  be  spent  efficiently, 
followou  bv  decreased  funding  at  a  time  when  larger  funding  Avould 
be  most  effective.  ,        .  -  \ 

I  woilldjike  to  suggest  some  new^  directions  for  vocational  teacher 
education  development.  We  have  a  number  of.  recent  studies  w^iich 
indicate  that  vocational  education  currently  serves  afar  .hi/2;hor  propor- 
tion of  disadvantaged  students  that  any  other  hisrh  school  curricufum 
and  that  postsecondary^  vocational  students  tend  to  bo  low  oithei;  in 
socioeconomic  status  or  in  scholastic  achievement,  but  not  in  both. 

Several  States  see;n  to  haVe  had  considerable  difficulty  in  meetin/2; 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable  congressional  mandates  for  Service 
to  tho  disadvantfig<>d,  but  I  think  this  is  evidence  that  vocational 
teachers  simply  don't  recognize  some  of  tho  disadvantaged  students 
that-thoy  teach  every  day*  '  \ 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  tho  typical  vocational  teache|* 
education  program  assumes  that  teachers  don't  need  to  be  able  to 
recognize  and  help  disadvantaged  students,  and  that  all  of  its  outpuii 
nvill  GO  to  suburbs  and  small  town's. 

EPDA  gradually  is  producing  vocational  education  leaders  through 
some  of  these  longer  term  prosrrams  that  I  mentioned  which  do  rccos;- 
nizo  that  difTerent  cultures  exist  and  that  they  must  bo  served,  but  tho 
process  is  slow.^ 

In  the  m(vintiine,  EPDA  procrranis  which  support  biciiltural  instruc- 
tion and  internships  in  tho  cities  for  teachers  in  training  certainly 
would  be  helpful. 

Tho  problem  of  lack  of  teacher  training  expertise  Is  even  more  pro- 
nounoed  in  dealing  with  the  handicapped.  Most  universities  which 
train  vocational  teachers  also  have  special  education  departments 
which  have  expert  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  tho  handicapped. 

Unfortunately,  tho  vocational  education  departments  aro  concerned 
almost  e^ntircly  with  adolescents  and  adults,  while  tho  special  cduca- 
tion  departments  aro  mostly  concerned  w^th  younger  children. 

Both  would  Ijcnefit  from  joint  programs  to  train  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers  and  counselors  who  know  ho«v  to  woi\{  with  handicapped 
persons.     '  ^        %  -      .  ^ 

Wo  have  more  and  more  e\  idence  that  the  dlhad\antac:ed  aiul  hand- 
.  icappcd  persoub  benefit  more  from  malnstreanilug  than  tlie>  do  fiuni 
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being  segregated  into  what  I  call  the  equivalent  of  educutlonalleijer 


Two  reasons  for  this  seem  to  jne  to  be  apparent.  As  adults,  pei^sons 
of  all  ty^)cs  will  work  together,  and  they  need  to  learn  how  to  work 
together  ni  school.  Second,  begrcgated  non-elite  grunpb  tend  to  de\  elop 
feelings  of  inferiority  ^yhich  interfere  with  learning,  " 

The  niainstrcaming  vs uiks  w ell  onl^  ^^  heu  disad^  ant.agod  and  handi- 
capped pei*sons  receive  special  ubsibtance  from  btaif  who  know  how  to 
diagnose  problems  and  help  students  \\oik  to\\ard  solutions.  This  tjpo 
of  specialized  assistance  is  in  \ery  short  supply  dimply  because  \\ehavo 
not  trained  siieh  people. 

I  belive  that  the  EPDA  section  new  Federallegislation ^should  be 
reviscjd  to  permit  jji^cservico  educution^of  such  \ucational  education 
specialists,  and  a  higher  proportion  of  EPDA  inservice  funds  should 
go  toward  reti-cading  existing  teachers  to  provide  this  service. 

To  sununanze,  I  recommend  that  the  anthorizution  for  part  F  of 
EPDA  should  be  extended  for  a  year,  and  that  appropriations  be  pro- 
vided for  this  year. 

There  seenis  to  be  general  agi^cement  that  after  this  year,  part  F  will 
become  part  of  the  vocational  education  legiblatiouj  as  it  shuuld  ha\e 
,bcen  a  Jong  time  ago,  but  in  the  meantime  this  important  program 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  by  accident. 

Second,  EPDA  bection  552  programs  should  be  continued,  but  each 
State  should  bo  required  to  specify  publicly  its  criteria  for  awarding 
fellowships. 


the  applicants  in  ordei  to  determine  who  arc  the  most  {lualified. 

Criteria  used  by  TSOE  for  appro^  ing  university  training  pro^rrams 
should  bostrcn^rthened.  This  j  ear  there  were  essentially  no  criteria  be- 
cause HEW  felt  that  EPDA  would  bo  phased  out,  and,  therefore*  no 
criteria  need  bo  published.  % 

But  in  past  years,  the  administrative  interpretation  of  the  congres- 
sional maudato  that  awards  go  only  to  "luufied"  programs  has  been 
modlfiod  to  include  some  Instltntlons  vvhich  appaiently  liave  staff  Ith 
expertise  in  only  a  few  traditional  areas  of  ^o.cational  education,  and 
littloiatorost  in  vocational  education  as  a  whole. 

Futun>C!dteiia  should  return,  to  the  intent  of  Congress*  and*  in  addi 
tion,  shoidd  give  yw^foronce  to  Institutions  ^^hich  also  have  and  will 
use  oxportiMi  In  sjjecial  edncatlor*,  ^ocatIonal  counseling,  placement, 
urban  studies,  uoikorh'  satisfaction,  corrections  edtnation,  or  in  btibi 
ncss  administratjipn,  to  encourage  lon.lv  lolap  in  dt  \  .loping  vouaional 
education  for  jnirp])rpaom'?hip. 

Third.  KPT)A  sectior*  5."):^  should  continue  the  existing  division  of 
rosnonsihllity  bet  wccm  luitional  and  State  furullng.  but  rejrlonal  ofllces 
of  TIFAV.^lundd.ljc  allo\Ved  to  upset  State-detcuuincd  priorities  only 
on  n  shovvincr  of  cause. 

The«?o  re.Gcional  ofti<»es  have  not  been  provided  tho  nei  es^ary  time  or 
ox))erti'=e  to  allow  thorn  to  second  mJcss  tho  phiu.s  \^hieh  have  been 
carefullv  prepared  in  themajority  of  states, 

IReirional  oflicps  would  be  wt  ll  ad\  I.sj'd  to  concent  rate  on  hclniug  to 
imnmvo  nroressps  in  thoso  States  which  ha\c  not  dr'\ eloped  ade(|uato 
EPDA  adrjiinistrativo  staff  or  procedurps. 
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Preservicc  baccula\iieato  prugiams  for  training  vocational  educa- 
tion statf  to  \v\ork  with  the  diaadvautaged  and  liaiidicapped  should  bo 
l)ermitted,  and  inber\  ice  programs  expanded  bu}  uiid  diurt  term  etTorts, 
topi'oinote  uiidcrstaiidiiig  that  there  is  a  pi  ublein,'to  iiitlude  more  Iqng- 
tci-in  programs  designed  to  produce  real  expertise. 

J'inally,  States  should  be  encouraged  to  remo\  c  obstacles  to  offectivo 
cooperation  between  unl\ci'sitics  and  cuumuiiiit>  college^  or  tedmical 
institutes  jn  pi^cservice  vopational  teacher  education  progiams. 

The  so-called  "two-pluS't\\o"  profjrains  are  rarelj  effective  because 
most  vocational  students  go  to  woik  after  completing  a  ^->ear  post- 
sccomlary  progranij  rather  than  transferrin';  tu  a  uni\ei*sitj  for  2  more 
years  of  study- 

It  seems  more  f rcqneiitly  offecti\  e  for  students  ho  enroll  in  a  l-ycar 
uuivci'sit3' teacher  education  prugvam  to  bo  sent  to  nearby  technical 
programs  to  acquire  skills  which  rarely  are  taught  effectively  in 
universities. 

Thank  j'biu^VIr.  Gliairman, 

Chairman  Pkrkin's.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Dr,  Evans.  Again, 
we  thank  Mr,  Pucinski  for  jjinng  such  outstanding  testimony  and 
then,  on  top  of  all  that,  bringing  in  all  these  people,. all  these  individ- 
x\^\s  from  tlio  various  States,  the  leaders  Jn  tho  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, mernhci'S  of  both  the  State  and  national  adxisory  councils. 

Mr.  Pucinslcij^  ou  stated  that  the  National  Advisory  Council  oil  Vu- 
.cational  Education  recoininpnds  better  planning  at  the  State  level 
How  would  you  encourage  the  States  tu  du  better  planning?  Just  how 
could  this  be  bix)ught about? 

Mr.  PuciN'SivX.VFii-st  of  all,  j\Ir.  Chairman,  I  believe  that^  i^cspect- 
ing  tlie  language  in  tho  Lfill  as  to  the  specific  role  of  the  State  advisory 
councils,  tho  ]aw  now  re<]uires,  niUbt  pLiy  a  key  role  in  tho  entire  plan- 
ninir  process  that  formulates  tho  State  jdan. 

Their  role  is  not  peifunctory.  Their  role  is  mandated  and  specifically 
spelled  out  in  tho  act.  Even  with  the  si^ecific  language  wo  have  in  tho 
act,  howcior,  there  still  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
just  precisely  how  impurlant  it>  the  role  of  the  Statpi  advisorv  council. 

The  reason  I  say  this. is  that  tho  State  advisory  council  can  then 
provide  a  jxvoai  deal  of  the  impetus  to  put  all  \ocatIonal  education  at 
all  le\cls  into  the  State  plan,  and  the  ad\iinced  planning,  the  coordina- 
tion, must  he  done  only  when  you  recognize  tluit  all  of  them— post^ec- 
mndarv,  adult  education,  secont^ar>  education,  training  of  counselors, 
job  placement— all  of  these  thimrs  would  fit  luidcr  ono  umbrella, 
namely  tho  State  plan  for  vocational  education  for  that  particular 
State.  ,  '  * 

We  would  urge  that  greater  fuiids  he  made  available  for  ])lauuing, 
Wo  havpi  suggested  perhaps  a  mii|iiaum  of  5  percent  bo  set  aside  for 
phin?ung,  and  In  .^uaic  inoiancos,  with  adequate  matchini?,  that  they 
can  go  up  to  V>  percent,  but  one  of  the  things  obviously  is  that  there 
lias  to  be  a  greater  degree  of  planning. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  tho  GAO  report  was  that  too  often  tho 
cuiricuhun  does  not  reflect  the  changintc  needs  of  the  conunuuity, 

Chainnan  Pkkkixs.  The  National  Advisory  Council  recommends 
that  e\ory  State  .iu.yif\  .spending  muie  than  30  percent  of  It.s  Federal 
funds  for  maintaining  presout.  oiiirulng  proguuus.  and  tlmt  the  Com- 
mi.^Mujior  of  'Edut  atiou  ^Noidd  be  the  final  judge  of  the  reasonableness 
of  that  justification. 
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t)o  you  sec  any  danger  with  tliat  approaqli  to  good,  ongoing 
programs?  ^  , 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  "Well,  tliat  .is  precisely  why,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  >ve  are 
recommending  a  niaxiiuuni.  Xow,  thcic  niu>;  be  some  circumstances 
that  we  do  not  foresee,  bonie  particular  problcui  in  some  particular 
State  where  they  liavc  tp  go  beyond  30  percent. 

"Wliat  we  arc  recommending?  is  that,  if  that  ib  to  be  done— and  obvi- 
ously, when  they  ^o  beyond  30  percent,  the  whole  thrust  of  the  Fed- 
eral program  and  Federal  assistance  \\as  dcsigni^d  to  pro\idc  some 
degree  of  innovation,  some  degree  of  new  i)i  u«;ranis*  If  aii  onguin^j  pro- 
gram is  a  good  program,  as  many  are,  the  State  ought  to  be  prepared 
V  to  assume  a  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  that  program. 

Federal  funds,  I  don't  believe,  arc  intended  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  is  \\\\y  ue&uggebtcdthat,  in  oidei  to  bring  in  nuw  plaimlng,  new 
curricula,  new  concepts,  to  meet  the  Jianging  needs  of  the  community, 
that  the  Federal  niuiiej  be  the  cutting  edge  of  theye  new  ventures. 

If,  obviously^  States  are  using  mure  than  SO  percent  for  maintenance 
of  ^clfort,  the  main  mlb^iun  of  Fedeial  a^sibtaijee  is  depleted  by  that 
-amount,  and  bo  we  do  not  sa^  that  }ou  cannot  do  it— and  you  have 
pioporly  stated  the  tUbe.  Thciu  nia}  be  bunie  ongoing  program.^  that  du 
need  Federal  funding,  wliere  local  funds  or  State  funds  are  not 
available, 

Wo  say  that,  if  there  is  that  situation,  go  ahead  and  use  that  money 
as  you  feer  it  is  anost  ellicieht,  but  at  least  jusTifj  tiio  use  oT  funds 
bcjond  TO  percent,  rather  than  just  heltcr  bkclter  doing  it  without 
aii.y  accountability.     -  * 

Qhairnian  Pkrkkns.  That  Is  one  of  the  problems  that  I  ^  isualized. 
That  is  the  reason  lasked  your  reaction. 

Now,  Dr.  Evans,  you  stated  in  31  States  the  bhortaj^e  of  Nocational 
tuaeheis  exists,  Yet,  the  adminibtintlou  liab  reconmienvled  eliminating 
the  \ocational  training— \ocatioual  teacher  tmlnlng  program  under 
"  $lio  Educational  Professional  Development  Act, 

,  Do  you  agree  with  that  reconinuiudation',  and  could  ^ou  bununari/o 
tho  niost  important  changes  you  would  n^Lonuiiend  hi  tlutt  piogram  if 
you  tlj^ink  it  should  bo  continued?  -  ^ 

In  other  wurdb,  are  there  better  wavs  to  get  these  teachers  that  are 
in  .such  great  shortage?  Go  ahead  and  give  us  your  yiows. 

l)r,  E\ANS.  Xo,  sir,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  iulniinistiation^s  reoom- 
meivilatiun  tu  elose  out  thib  program,  I  bclie\e  thi^t  there  i.s,  u.s  there 
i.s  in  the  niinds  of  bonie  of  the  geneial  piiblic,  an  undei'ttanding  that, 
if  there  h  a.  surpUts  of  teacher^),  then  that  means  a  surplus  of  teaehers 
of  all  sorLs,  and  a  failure  to  reeogni/e  the  se\  eie  bligrtageb  of  the  types 
that  I  liav^.  outlined,  .  *  . 

*1  ha.\e  tried  to  give  some  bpeufic  reconunondations  for  changes  in 
,  the  admlnibtration  of  the  act.  I  doirt  belie\e  that  the  act  itbclf  needs 
major  changes,  though  It  docb,  tjf  toiute,  need  tu  get  full3  .Incorporated 
into  the  vocational  cduv^atlon  leglblatlon,  rather  than  beihg  treated  as 
a  separate,  \mrelatod  portion  of  Federal  legislation. ' 

;^Iy  specific  change  is  suggested  with  regard  to  regional  offices.  I 
think  it  will  enable  States  to  recei\e  some  of  the  help-- that  js,  those 
States  that  do  not  now  luf\e  adequate  planninj^  mcchanisnri—for 
meeting  their  \utational  tcachcr,Vuun^eloi/adftii)iistiator  needs,  and 
that,  if  the  regional  oflioes  will  concentrate  on  that  function  instejid 
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of  on  upsottin^tlio  cnreful  planning  whkh  is  going  on  in  a  bit  more 
tJunn  half  tlio  States,  then  we  will  he  conMaeiabl v  further  down  tlie 
road.  •       ^  ^ 

Chairman  PKincrxs.  Well,  lot  me  thank  jou  for  that,  sir.  I  agree  with 
you  that  should  iMeliminateit.  Iperboiialh  ftvl  thatit  has  worked 
well  and  the  results  of  thi^  umlor'thc  \ocational  teacher  training 
prognun  has  been  a  successfd  one.  Do  you  agree  with  me? 

Dr.  Evans.  It  has  indeed  and  without  it,  I  don't  know  where  wo 
would  be,  considering  the  rapid  turnover  that  we  have  had  hi  the 
vocationar  education  teacher,  staffs.  Let  me  reiterate  that  the  more 
55uccc.<Jsful  we  become  in  attniiing  \  ocational  education  to  the  needs  of 
business  and  industry,  the  more  wc  are  going  to  ha\e  problems  with 
turnover  of  teacher.s. 

I  don't  see  this  as  all  bad,^  because  this  interchange  between  busi- 
Tuess,  industry,  and  vocational  education  helps  both  sivk-6,  but  it  atlU 
faces  us  \^ith  a  problem  of  hriving  ademiately.pi^pared  staff  on  hand 
to  do  the  job  for  the  teachersitlmt  ]\h\  Pucinski  recommends. 
^  Chairnnni  Prukixs.  Mr.  Qujc,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  QriK..Thank  you,  INIr.  (^hairman.  First  of  all,  it  is  good  to  have 
you  back,  Eoman.  I  don't  usually  find  you  fitting  on  that  side  of  the 
tabic.  1  , 

D 1-.  KvAXs.  Ho  asked  sharp  cfuestions  too. 

Qrn^r  i  would  likt>-to  g^t  ahnld  o^  you  do\^  n  tlioro  now.  

rLfaughtor.J  ! 

It  was  good  testimony,  ^md  I  enjoyed  hearing  it.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  some  quest  ions  abolit  Jit.  One  of  tluiu  i&  about  the  solo  State 
agency  that  you  mem  ion  on  page  14. 

Vko  ha-s  e  had  testimony  like  a  ours,  urging  that  the  program  operate 
through  a  .sole  State  asencj.  There  are  two  thingb  that  bo|;her  me. 

That  workt>  well  in  ^Unnesota.  uoiLs  well  in  niany  oth;;r  States,  but 
let  us  h^o  the  State  of  ^Fashlngtou  as  an  e.xaniple.  A  solp  State  agency 
is  required.  Thej  set  up  a  boaid  whldi  then  distributvs  the  money  to 
the  -supcrintenduit  of  public  ii^struution  at  the  sccon^lar^  school  l*e\el 
.  orih  inontarv/.-^ioudary  nihooi  h\  eland  also  tothei^onunanit^  college 
board  for  the  portion  which  they  operate.  » 

As  I  see  now  J  the^'  are  mo\  iug  .some  of  their  .ijci-sonnel  from  the 
nominal  "dingier  State  agemy  down  to  the  bUperintendent  of  public 
insH*uction.      v  -       |  ^ 

I  am  uondeiing  if  we  are  trying  to  force  the  States  into  a  role  that 
thev  have  chosen  not  to  gt>  to.  That  is  one  thing  which  bothers  ihe. 

The  other  thing  is  this:  In  the  States  ^^here  tliei*e  already  is  and 
al\\u}s  was  one  State  agenc\  (hat  administered  programs  ior  both 
.^econdaiy  alid  iHK-i.t.^eiondar)  eilui  atiun,  there  tend.s  to  be  an  effort  to 
linut  the  nione^  to  those  pru^^ianLS  or  those  in.^titutions  who  admin- 
ister, fur  instance.  \  oiatii)nrtl,  technical  behoof  rathci  than  conuaunlty 
colleges  or -l-year  colleges.  / 

TTaNe  J  ou  an^\  tommento  {>n  those  t\\o  ]>roblenis  that  we  find  in  your 
cvnimition  as  cochainnan  of  the  Xatlonal  .)Ld\  isory  Council  ? 

Mr.  Pi  rixsivi.  On  the  whole  question  c)f  sole  State  agency,  as  we  sav 
in  our  statement,  the  fact  that  tlii^a  rrangcuientnught  cuuoecuHmiunl- 
cutlons  and  cooperation  bets\een  different  bcctoi's  of  the  educatloual 
conmmnity,  we  \\cv*  as  a  desirable  development  rather  than  a  hin- 
drance, and  our  feeling  has  been— a  hd  w  e  lia\  e  had  a  report  on  this— 
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that,  ^Yllere  you  ]ia\  e  a  inultipllcit)'  of  a<^nclei>  liandling  funds,  each 
lias  its  own  constituency,  and  wo  feci  that  tho  v  ery  thing  that  you  have 
talked  about  occcurring  where  the  fundb  nia>  not  be  bpent  on  a  broad 
statewide  needs  basis,  but  rather  each  one  looking  after  its  own 
constituency.  ,  «  ... 

Our  feeling  is  that,  by  dealing  with  a  sole  State  "gcncy.  it  is  in  a 
better  position  to,  hrst  of  all,  dev  clop  a  better  dialog  among  the  \  ariuus 
elements  of  the  vocational  picture  in.tlie  Statc^  ana,  secouJl),  to  make 
a  better  cooperative  judgment,  rather  tjian  having  each  one 450  off  in 
its  own  direction.  -  , 

Perhaps  Senator  Brockbank  might  want  to  add  to  thjit. 
^,  Mr.  Brockbank.  "We  have  a  unique  bituation  iix  Utah,  ^Mr.  Congress- 
iriau,  where  wo  htne  our  State  board  of  education  also  designated  as 
our  State  board  of  vocational  education.  They  operate  as  a  single 
agency,  although  they  wear  different  hats  at  different  thucs. 

WeJuive  iound  frum  our  experience  tliat  that  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method.  I  would  hesitate  to  see  us  looking  at  vocational  cducatiuh 
through  the  board  of  regents  vvhlch  handles  our  institutions  of  lilgUcr 
learning,  than  having  a  comi;j[etition  going  on.  ^  ' 

We  do  liave  that  competition,  but  I  think  it  i;>  imperativ^e  that  it  be 
in  one  agency  where  there  will  not  be  that  conipetitlou  and  that  control 
of  vocational  education.       .  - 
— ^hvQifii^T-Dayou.have^a  junior  cojl'ogo-^yst^m  in  (Jt^ilv?- 

Air.  Bkook»ank.  Yes,  but  it  is  under  our  State  board  of  regents. 

Afr.  QuiE,  Do  you  have  one  State  board  of  regents  for  all  po^tfec- 
ondary  education  with  the  exception  of  vocational  l 

Mr.  Bkockbaxk.  That  is  right.  Wo  have  two  technical  colleges  that 
are  under  the  dual  adniinlstration  of  the  State  board  of  regents  and 
the  State  board  of  v  ocational  education,  and  that  causes  some  conflict. 

Wo  hav  e  addressed  ourselves  to  that  problem,  but  we  haven't  yet  re 
solved  It.  !A[any  of  Ais  feel,  as  State  senatoi^j  and  State  legislator^-  we 
feel  that  all  postsecondary  should  be  under  the  one  boauU  such  as  the 
board  of  regents,  but  I  think  that  vocational  funds  should  come 
through  tho  State  board  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  QciK.  Do  you  find  in  your  evaluation  of  States,  such  as  the 
Northwestern  State  of  Washington,  that  the  sole  State  agency  o.\Ists 
in  naniu  only;  tlmt  actually  tlie  decisions  are  made  by  tvvo  organiza- 
tions, the  board  of  conun'unlty  colleges  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instructioi'!'?  - 

^[r.  Bnoc  KBANK..!  think  you  are  correct.  I  think  \,  ou  would  find  both 
working  together. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Now,  that  part— that  is  what  I  am  concerned  about, 
whether  wo  are  saying  that  there  ought  to  be  sole  State  agencies,  but 
haven't  looked  to  see  if  that  has  really  been  brought  about. 

Purtht^rmoro,  have  you  looked  at  other  States?  What  kind  of  co- 
operation is  there  going  on  between  whoever  Is  running  vo-t!L;ch  schools 
.  and  whoever  is  lunnlng  the  community  colleges  and  whoever  is  run- 
ning the  4  years? 

^tr.  Bkockbank.  I  can't  answer  that.  We  have  not  looked  at  other 
States.  We  liav^e  just  had  our  own  experience.  AVe  are  looking  at  the 
California  systei\i  now,  bat  I  think  we  vv  111  leav e  our  sjstem  as  it  now 
is  constituted.  * 
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ilr.  Qdi>:.  Could  I  ask   > 

Mr.  PcciKSKL  Perhaps  if  I  could  just  add  to  tliu t,  ilr.  Quie,  boca  ujsC 
what  you  arc  f^sldng  here  is  tied  iii  very  much  to  the  ([UCiitiou  thut  the 
chairman  asked  earlier  about  planning. 

In  our  statement,  we  recommend,  as  yon  notice,  that  wc  place  a 
greater  emphabli>  on  evaluation  of  plaiinlug.  AVv  propose  a  o  \  ear  plaii. 
>Vo  suggest  that  the  legislation— the  5 -year  plan,  which  would  thefi 
bring  in  all  of  the  agclicies  hito  the  picture.  We  lia>o  a  .lear  picture. 

At  this  timQ,  if  it  is  permissible,  ifr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
permission  to  inchulo  in  the  record  the  *^Stat(^  Advisory  Council  on 
Ypcationar  Education  Annual  Reports.'*  It  is  an  overview  for  1974. 

ChUlrmau  PJEUlKI^s.  "Without  objection,  that  will  be  entered  in  the 
record. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows:] 

St.vte  Advisory  Cou:jcil  on  V*oc\TjavAL  Education  Anmual 
Rewrts,  aj^  Overmew,  Aprii*  4,^1975  \ 

The  1071  GAO  Report/'mnt  is  the  Rufe  of  Federal  A^J^istauce  in  Vucntiuiinl 
Kducatwn?"  Tocuscd  on  a  variety  uf  critical  issuers  facing  Ameraaa  ^uca.tiunal 
oilucatlun  thi'uuiih  in  depth  i)tu(}it.>:5  of  seven  4>tates*(0hiu,  CaUfurnia,  Kentucky » 
Mlnnesuta,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  AYa^hingtoa).  Because  there  ha*  heen  tut 
i<tate-l>j  :jtate  breakduun  of  the  applicability  of  the  Repurfs  liutliugs,  ita  na- 
tional relevanee  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  cbntrovers.v. 

The  Natiuual  Advlbur^  Council  uu  VuLatiuiuil  pAlucatiuii  annualb  coniiulcs  the 
reports  submitted  by, each  State  Adviaury  Cuijacil  un  Vut.atiuual  KilucutiMii  into 
a  lUL-anhigful  synthe2>is  uf  needs  and  rccummendutioas  in  \ucatiunal  liduuiliou 
fur  transmittal  to  the  U.S.  Cuinmlsslouer  of  Education,  Xjmus  the  spectrum  of 
crucial  issues  as  presented  b.v  each  State,  we  caa  thea  cuuceptuallze  a  more  de- 
tailed hatiiMtal  u\cr\iew  la  njla'thm  to  ihe  genonU  t.riticIftUi  bruught  uut  in  thu 
GAO  Beport.  "  - 

Xhe  individual  State  summaries  provhle  synopses  uf  the  status  uf  .Nutational 
education  as  evahiated  by  each  State  Ad\isur.\  Council.  While  entlu.>uis  and 
euninieadatlons  vary  from  statu  tu  s^ate,  the  SACVE  e\al\iatiuus  futucj  un  several 
hfuad  problematic  areas  Xht  heading:*  lihU'd  beluw  currespund  directly  to  thu.so 
outlined  In  the  GAO  Repurt.  Yet  this  state  by -tjtate  assessment  provides  an  nddl- 
tlunal  and  mure  detailed  perspective  of  the  .critical  prublenis  and  hov>  the.s  are 
being  approached. 

Xlic  funding  Usut  is  of  toacorn  tu  all  ?>tati'j>  and  pruMen*  areas  4iri-  diverse. 
GiUf^ralb,  State  uitd  luiul  fuadiii^  tXcecda  the  kxel  of  Federal  fujuhjiik'.  l^ut»  a.s 
niaio  ^tate.^  pulnt  uut,  iuLreute^  at  the  State  and  luoal  levels  are  dlrcitly  attrib- 
utabh*  tu  Ihtrcasea  at  the  Tederal  level.  .Man>  State  Ad^h^ury  Councils  a.s.^e^s 
the  alhHutlun  lif  funds  a.^  thu  haniUieter  for  measuring  the  extent  to  vviiicU  the 
State  IMaii  i^  \Uihle.  h*i>f  exaaiple.  Xi.\\  IlantpJjldre  spetitiudlA  relate.^  the  weak- 
ne.sM'S  and  Jfalliiigs  uf  (he  iSt^de  Tlaii  to  a  luck  of  idiuuiin^  and  laiidetueittutiun 
fuiid^.  riiias^hunla  uttrlhutth  iMuhleUi.^^ixperieuieil  by  lutaldlhtricus  uNol^taiu* 
iu^  fuud.^  to  a  iiMiuannluitioUA  brrakdowu  between  .State  and  lutal  le\elSi. 
J  The  need  fur  funding  ac«.ouatablllty  ^has  been  e.^tahli^hed  l>y  several  tefnte.s. 
^boui>>hUia  letiu^^trt  Ihiit  a  ti/ht  briakdu\\a  liy  objectives  he  included  in  the  .Stale 
^rian.  .Maryland  retuuuaends  th..t  the  allui.atiun  uf  fuads  be  renewed  tu  niake 
jMjfo  thej  reflect  State  Tlaii  priorltle:*.  Similarly,  Indiana  Uiti>  au^'gi-atid  tliat  u 
furUiUla  ft>r  the  di^tributlun  of  funds  be  ba.'^eti  on  Uieasurable  i>roductl\  U.\ . 

The  Jtced  Ifur  litore  funds  to  ensure  better jdanning,  prugraiatulu.;^  ajid  delui*i> 
of  serviie.s  ift  uldMT.sah  Although  the  SACVIC's  arc  capable  uf  idcnht^  lug*  wcak- 
ae.^.^C^  hi  »UiW  w  Idc  \ucntii>nal  eduvutiyli,  adt^itioiuil  muulc.^  mu^t  bew->uppleiuc<alcd 
at  all  Uvels  In  ordti'  tu  iuiidontent  rt'cuuaui,Midatluijk;>.  Critici^siii.^  in  tliis  *trLa  are 
direited,  not  unb  to  Federal  le\ol  furalit»g,,but  al^o  to  state  legislalurea  and  to 
loial  education  ageiicie^  fur  re\iey\s  and  restructuriiiji  of  funding  pn/cedure^, 
to  ensure  u  state widi*  iicograui  uf  \utatiunal  education  which  rcdlcct^>  the  need^  uf 
the  x>opnhitiou. 
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,  Set-a.si(le  funds  were  legislateij.  ivilh  the  intent  of  eiiMirin?:  tlio  Ofjtahlishniont 
of  programs  to  serve  tijesv  special  needs  ^'roups  In  every  Slali*.  ^^Mdo  sovorai 
states  iiJive  noted  an  increase  in  eandltuents  and  program  availabdity,  the*  ovor- 
»11  picture. Is  that  thu  disad\ant.igea  and  handicapped  are  not  adeauntely  boms 

^^Sliort('onnn«s  In  this  area  ore  idi-ntifiotl  at  many  lovils.  In  niany  states 
nnniatciied  FcMleral  ImuLs  are  tlie  sole  somte;  of  tliese  prograais,  MassacliUsctrs 
has  speoifically  called  tor  a  inandatory  ase  of  set-asidcs,  and  the  neod  for 
increased  Xnnd lag.  An  inability  to  identifj  the  popalations  and  assess  their  needs 
has  beea.iiotleed.  Kxistiag  pro-ams  relleut  a  lack  of  priority  as  \vell  as  other 
wcaknestes.  JDelaware,  for  example,  arges  the  establishing  of  a  State*  1  lan  for 
the  n!U»a»capped  as  a  priority  in  itself.  Delaware  also  recognizes  a  P«»i>h;»» 
common  to  namv  statps:  the  need  for  an  operational  delinition  to  identity  no 
dl.«ad\anta«ea  population  befiire  tlielr  needs  can  be  serxed.  No  inforaiatloa 
dt'scrtbing  program  needs  fof  the  dis5id\ aatagcd  aad  luuulicappcd  is  avaihiWc 
la  California.  .     i  k.c 

To  increase  and  strengthen  relevance  of  tliese  programs,  ruinsylvaaia  has 
KUirgested  that  the  liaadicapped  aad  disadvantaged  be  used  as  resoarco  con- 
suitaats  in  setting  up  programs  which  presently  do  not  provldi»  an  atmosphere 
for  real  work.  Mifcsouri  point:*  out  the  nce<l  for  IndiviaualiKed  rrogramming  and 
nn^re  prescriptive  telichlXig.  .  . ,  ,        t„«  i 

In  several  states,  a  dichotomy  exists  between  senices  provided  for  <i»saa- 
vantaged  and  liandicapped  populations  wlih  progress  heing  slower  for  the  handl- 
eapped.  Nevada,  New  \ork,  and  Texas  all  point  out  greater  dencieneies  in  pro- 
'   crams  and  services  provided  to  the  liamllcapi>ed. 

The  plctaro  is  not  totallv  bleak»  however.  Several  states  report  oncoaragmg 
enrollments  and  results.  Idaho,  for  example,  reports  that  worthwlide  prograais 
are  Implemented  and  target  groups  are  identitied.  Kansas  amintains  job  place- 
ment and  spccialiml  progiiims  for  the  liandioupped. 

BTATK  ri.AK 

CrItlci.Mn  of  the  Stale  Plan  is  extensive.  The  Tlun  as  a  viable  iiistrmaeat  for 
setting  forth  goals  ami  ol>jectlved  whicli  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  people  served  is 
vcrv  mneh  In  question.  x   r»i      .  .1 

At  the  forefront  of  these  concerns  ih  the  cmivictlon  that  tlic  State  rlan  should 
be  a  planning  tool,  rather  than  a  complinnce  ^ocifmea;, 

3;.ouislaaa  goes  e\en  fartlier  ia  suggesting  that  tlie  Plan  slioiild  be  a  document 
for  delivering  and  administering  a  *ysteia  tliroughoiit  the  State,  Delaware  sup- 
pU»aieiits  tlds  with  a  concept  of  tlie  State  Plan  as  a  contract  for  services,  and 
nota  coaipliauce  docimieat. 

Lack  of  iaformatioa,  such  a.s  demographic  distribution  of  ^tuUents,  ninapowor 
needs,  aad  job  opportuaities.  is  ideatiiied  as  a  aiajor  liindraace  in  developing 
a  meaningful  Plan.  Man>  states  are  dLstresKed  over  the  lack  of  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  implementing  gt>als  and  priorities  and,  in  nmny  Instances,  the  lack 
of  statewide  priorities  at  all.  Virginia  particularly  points  oat  tlie  gap  between 
the  formulation  of  goals  and  their  implementation  in  the  classroom.  Various 
ivcommeudatlonslmve  l»een  suhmittwl  to  solve  tlii«,  problem.  Kfmsas  is  develop- 
ing a  maaageaientd>.\.objectives  sy.stein  for  its  State  Plaa.  Kentacky  1ms  estab- 
lished a  nv.e-\ear  plaa.  Miussachusetts  luis  iastitiiteU  au  approacli  to  coaipro- 
hensive  planning  througli  regional  meetings,  in  an  attenipt  to  rerMiuiie  llie  lack 
of  a  planning  system.  '  .   *  x.    o*.  *   i«     «  „ 

Tlie  ahseace  of  needs  a.sse.ssaient  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State  Plan  is  a 
violation  of  the  statute,  and  is  of  concern  to  several  state.s.  The  Connecticut 
('(niiicll  sulanitted  a  resolution  with  its  critical  ai)pruval  tf  tlie  Plan  calling  for 
tlie  b  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  not  to  appnAe  the  State  IMan  l)ccause  it  was 
in  violation  of  the  law  in  several  areas.  The  plan  was,  nevertheless,  approved 
Minnesota  also«iK)intcd  out  tlie  failure  of  tlie  State  Plaa  to  Incorporate  needs 
assessment  and,  tiierefore,  not  be  In  fiillillment  of  the  law. 

The  SACV  K  s  have  expressed  the  ami  for  re\lsloa  of  Ofllce  of  Ediicatloa  guide- 
lines for  Stale  Plaas  and  the  need  for  enforcenK>nt  of  tlie  law  at  the  aatioaal  level 
.  to  easare  that;  State  I'laas  become  what  they  were  legislatea  to  do.  to  establisli 
goals  aad  priorities  rellectlve  of  the  ifbeds  6f  the  people  and  the  manpower 
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rjHiuir'ui'ms  of  the  State.  IniplUit  tu  thi.s  hianilate  U  tla-  eflicU'iit  implfiuenta- 
tloii  of  a  uJorkabJelMan,  *  ^  ! 

DAT.N  .    \ 

The  ne(/(l  for  a  coinpn  hcnsive  data  sjstt-m  is  ndilfr-i-d  bv  all  .Mates.  TIic^ 
(iKiriHit  it^mxh  01'  lujinpowur  Uift>nuation.  n  fullo\\-n|»  \\bU'ia,  and  gent-rai  avail-\ 
a  iiliry  oC;  uirrint  data,  must  all  ho  intif.i^ed  and  intt-gratt-d  fur  efftH-tivc 
lUnninnjj  i*^na  iuiidi'iuontation  of  projirains. 

S<.ni(.  <tjnf('s  an-  tr.sin^;  to  uorK  t»ut  llu\so  !iroldcau>  tltrou^;U  the  devrhipmont 
of  stiitowvlo  nuuiimemeiu  inftu-niath>u  .s>..tonis.  Sume  .-tates  are  m-eum;?  miii- 
plenioiital ;  data  from  \hv  Stato  D^'partnu-nt  of  Kmailoyaionj,  .Si-cui'U\.  Ihis  is 
liclpfuJ.^ut  it  is  not  h>  ai..*  i.a-ans  u  s^ulutioii  to  tht-  uiforuiaHfuu  jjaii  "tansed  by 
the  (lata  probltMus.  ,         o  ^  j 

Across  the  board,  the  data  probU-m  is  crmial  to  the  future  i»f  eff^-etivc  voca- 
tional/education. Local  nianpiiwur  nued.s  tiui»Ui.vnu'Ut  prospects,  and  con\crsion 
of  De  lartnient  of  Labor  Codes  hito  OllKe  uf  Kducation  Codes  are  necessirv  to  / 
provide  the  proper-tools  for  planidng  and  maintenance  of  iirogniiuy* 
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BESOURCi:  UTir.IZATIO.N 

The  offoclivc  utilization  of  exi>sting  facilities  is  rtroynl/ed  bv  manv  states  as 
os*;ential  to  sound  plar.nhif;  of  vocational  education  luo^^ranis.'  Vropor  manage- 
inoiit  of  rtie^e  re-^oiirce-,  diudnates  waste,  proj^rani  duplication,  and  omm-Iui). 

b^everal  states  have  recommended  meun.s  b.\  which  to  ensure  this  tvpe  of 
manM^jcment.  Conn.,  ticut  reconuuends  a  imblic  hearing  and  resource  stiulv  be 
lOdiUrcd  t<»r  each  newly  proposed  facility,  Minnesota  has  recommended  that 
the  Shife  jPlan  include  a  descripthai  of  resourtc  allocation.  Loui.siana  recognizes 
(he  need  t;o  establish  a  continuing  i>^stem  to  determine  facilit\  utillzatii»n.  / 

Effective  pro^ranmiiiig  is  basic  to  eilUIent  u>e  of  resources.  Uccoiuniendations , 
nclude  an  increased  u.si-  of  sumna  r  prt^gra  u.s  tleNilde  .scheduling,  night  occupa-/ 
fional  training,  mobile  unity,  and  utilizaLI<')n  of  facilities  of  parochial  ami  urot 
priotary  sMiools.  /  -  / 

The  consensus  among  the  .'?tatcs  Is  tliat.a  coiuprchen.sive  effort  nuist  be  made 
for  coordinnfion  t.>  guard  against  uajustit[ed  new  pn^gram?,  and  facilities  Mariv 
states  envision  c!o5.e  cooperation  uith  CETA  Bimrds  as  a  moans  bv  winch  /to 
lilcorporato  manpower  and  \oeational  education  cffi.rts  for  maxlmiiui  utiliza- 
tion of  conilmied  resources.  /  "  / 

Placenujnt  services  are  needed  as  an.  integral  part  of  all  \<.cational  .schools. 
I  recently;  sccondiiry  schools  provide  little,  if  any,  placement  a.^sistanco  for 
student*:.  |Froquently,  a  secondary  stu<^bnt  will  be  placed  in  a  jolj  as  a  result  of 
an  individual  Instrnctor,  or  on  the  joh  contact  made  tlutmgh  cooperative  educa- 
tion expei-ience.  I'ost^econdary  scli0i»/s,  howe\er,  offer  much  more  fonualij'.ed 
plaoenicut^  servicoK  since  many  pt^stsQiondary  schools  see  their  iiriinar\  oijllca- 
tlou  to  ho  studen^  placement.  1 

\n  lnc^oa«ed  effort  Is  underway  fo  establish  more  formal  liaisons  lictween 
vocational  educatian  and  business  u'nd  industry.  Ne.w  Turk,  ftjr  example,  has 


created  |)|»sitinn^  fur  six  Indnstry-ei 


While  stales  arc  identifying  a  nc- 


neat  ion  ctuirdinators.  ^Iiss(uui  htxsi  rc»'oni« 


mended  tluit  a  position  be  ci'c»ated  for  an  indi\idnal  to  promote  new  \ndustrv 
and  r^fubji'ili  niw  programs  Im.^ed  on  these  emerging  entployment  opnortunttics. 


d  to  coordinate  vocational  edueaticm  with 


the  tralid^ig  needs  of  ljuslncss  and  iiidustry,  the  data  problem  precludes  an  im- 
mediate fjolution.  ^feetini:  labor's  heeds  thruugh  planned  curricula  ,and  pro- 
KrammiiiK  ha«ed  upon  (lupiojuunt  fpp<irtunU>  can  onl.s  lie  acconipli?;lied  with 
adequate  input  from  comprehensive  data  systems.  / 

j  OCCU PATIO N.\L  OUin.NNCE 

The  neejcl  for  a  reorientation  of  gi'^idanee  and  ctauiM'Iing  personnel  has  gen- 
erally been  recognized.  States  acknow,l(.dge  that  a  primarv  area  for  concentra- 
tion Is- in  rc\i^iul:  progiaan  and  criteria  for  eertjiieatlon  at  the  <nllev'es  and 
nniversifle^;  whith  train  guidance  eouikelor.'*.  Fur  tl»o.M»  already  out  in  the  Held, 
many  states  Imve  ci.ndueted  in-service  i\oYkslioiis  and  ( onferoiues  in  an  atteuipt 
to  iip,'?rado  tlie  vocational  knowledge  of  the';e  professionals. 


Other  cunccpts  lia\e  biicn  intruilacuil  fur  icurienting  guidance  cuunaclursi  to 
tlie  world  ot  work.  Aroa  career  ;;uidaneu  uLuterb  lia\e  beta  established  in 
California.  Pluridn  lias  intruduced  the  *  ueLUpatAK^iial  sijecialibt"  pro^iraiii,  where 
by  na  indi\idunl  uf  nge  20  years  or  Mhlcr,  having  been  ijainfiilly  euiiilv»yed  for 
at  Ieast2'l  munth.s,  and  eaiiablc  uf  relaLing  tu  M>ung  iji.ui>Ie,  is  used  in  a  Luunsel 
ing  capacity.. 

Aerojjs  the  cyuiitr.\,  the  states  a^-e  .iddre.ssing  tlils great  need  to  infuse  the  trndi- 
tiuuall.^  neadcn»icall>-v^ticnU'd  g^idaiit,e  piufthsioii  uiih  a  ftjuiHlarity  with  \uta 
tionnl- educathm,  nnd  a  eupal^iIit.V  tu  introduce  ^studeiitr.  to  tiiobu  earvei  tioaU  su 
often  overlooked  in  favor  of  ncademic  priorities. 

\  ARTlCUtATlON'AND  COORDINATION 

nnu'Ikusis  haj4  bum  placed  in  two  general  areas,  articulation  between  ijost 
seconqary  a  ad  seeoudur^,  and  eo  ordination  among  ageJaies.  Impro^od  ait  icul  a - 
tiuii  will  faeiiitate  planning  and  nid  in  the  efforts  tu  eiinanate  piOc^inni  duijli<.a 
cion.  Articuiailoii  will  also  enable  long  range  planning  to  best  sersc   l.e  needs, 
of  communitiesi  >  ^ 

CDonUnation  is  needed  between  Uinij power  nnd  education  agcncief*,  as  well 
n$  those  age ncicsi  in\oi\eil  in  Unancing  and  aihaiaisiering  M^calional  education. 
The  coaser\atiuii  of  resources  for  ellicient  idanniiig  is  dependctit  upon  a  co- 
operative effort  to  asbimilnte  the  eomuion  goals  uf  \ocntiouaI  education  nnd 
related  ngencies»,  such  as  CIOTA  IJonrds  and  1202  Coninds-^ioiK^.  Se\erai  states 
have  desiginited  ft  State  Coordiiinting  Conimlssiun  to  u\crsee  the«c  efforts; 

I^OCAL  ADVISORY  GROUPS 

Local  ndvlsory  groups  of  eApetienccd  trade  peoiilevfroia  \ariuus  sectors  of  the 
namiKAxer  cuiuniunily  have  been  effectively  oigani^ed-  These  groui;s,  which  are 
involved  lu  curriculum  and  program  re\icw  in  ari-a  \otUloM«l  scLuols,  pro\ide 
intpurtaat  input  regarding  the  needs  of  indui>trj,  business,  and  cuiplyjmcnt 
stauOards  within  the  connnu|ilty. 

Loeni  ntl\lsor>  groups  ha\e  been  c\nluated  ns  generally  successful,  with  po- 
tentliil  for  Laving  c\cn  more  vnlue  in  \ocatiunnl  ediicntlun  plnnning  nnd  pro 
grnm  development.  In  order  tu  facilitate,  the  more  cffecti\e  oi*eratIon  of  these 
groups,  scverni  stnte  conncil.s  ^for  e.\aniidc,  New  \ork  nnd  Peuns^haniaJ  hnvc 
e^jtablisheil  dialogue  witli  them  through  organized  conferences.  Some  states 
lin\e  reconiniended  the  dexclopnicnt  of  a  manunl  and  other  instrncti\e  guidelines 
.so  thnt  local  ndvlsory  groups  can  develop  theii  4*utentlal  as  liitegrnl  i  .irts  of 
voeatloiial  edncntlon  more  fully. 

PROGRAM 

A  conj>ei»su8  vhnt  Hcxihlc  progrnmming  will  jjruvi^le  more  services  nnd  training 
opportunities  Is  jircvclnnt  nmong  the  slates.  An  uptn-entr>  ojK'n  exit  pollcj,  es- 
t)eclnllynt  tlic  postsecondnry  level,  hnsbeen  frequently  suggested. 

Iloi'onuncndations  for  iirugrnni  ree\aluatiou  fouis  on  sixcrnl  nrvns.  CurrUuln 
need  to  lie  brojidened  and  improved.  Kfforts  are  underway  ko  integrtiti'  vticnllonai 
cducatiun  ni.d  nuudcmlc  cdncntion.  Georgin,  fur  exninple.  hns  urged  that  .^.tudents 
be  require -1  to  tnkc  nt  lenst  one  Cnrncgie  unit  of  vocational  cdncalluu  prUir  to 
graduation,  Stnudnrdizntlon  of  i»rugrnnis  «iid  courses  is  (»f  concern,  so  thnt  stu 
dents  might  liave  the  fle.xlbility  of  trna.sfcrring  cridit^s  for  i>ust»eeoadar>  schools 
to  nil  Institutions  of  higher  Icnrnlng. 

Many  states  hav  e « unductpd  studies  to  asccrtnin  tiie  relntive  \aluc  of  programs, 
wl»nt  ijopulnliijns  specific  iirograms  are  reaching,  nnd  v\hnt  nreas  of  potential 
employment  ui>J»ortuniti  are  deficient  in  proi;rnni  devclojmient.  As  the  data  from 
these  studies  nre  Incorporated  into  vucntlonnl  education  plniii..ag,  prt>grams 
rcllcct  n  grentcr  ability  to  serve  conuaunlty  nnd  student  nc*eds. 

ALADAMA 

The  Council  noted  thnt  the  evnhmtion  of  the  Stnto  Plan'*;  goals  nnd  objcrtlvc^ 
Is  dependent  upon  the  nvallnblllty  of  cm  rent  deuiograidilc  Information  nbf'ut 
stmlents  nnd  current  n»ani)ower  ilenmud  ami  .sui^ply  hiforniatlon.  This  t>pe  <if 
dntn  is  not  rendily  nvnilnblo.  There  has  been  some  degree  of  iniprovenicnt  Ui 
niaiipovvcr  tlemnnd  nnd  supply  Infornintlon  but  there  Is  little  e vide nie  to  n-  rtniu 
its  significance  in  estnbhshing  gunls  at  citlier  the  state  or  local  level.  Student 
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IMipul.itlon  iuul  fiuanvl.il  rouurLc.-*  a\ailablu  aru  tbt-  primary  ba^fs  fur  fur  \uca- 
tional  ecJucuti^n  objectlvos. 

This  years  Council  recominendation.s  IneUuleil  thefuUowing: 

Xhu  State  Bull nl  uf  Education  4>Uuukl  t',>tal)iii5h  a  l>ructihire  fur  funding 
ittw  iastrucUun.il  prugramA  Ul  tlie  tuclinical  cuUe^^o^  and  iiidUiutus  iiuparatc* 
akd  apart  fiui.i  the-  cuirtnt  funtiia^  allucaiiun  furuinla  fur  tlie  luainttnance 
and  operatCoii  of  existingr  instructional  pr()j;rain<. 

XI ic  .Statu  Lcjii.>laturc  hhuuld  pruvide  capital  uutla>  luatchin^:  funds  tu 
luial  bu.ird:>  of  education  fur  ^c'nu^atiag  and  equip  pi  lig  idle*  ischuul  facilities^ 
not  currently  bein^  used  for  vocational  education  purposes. 

Xhu  State  Lc'gislaturu  i>ht/u]d  pru^^du  tbu  St.atu  Buard  uf  Educatiun  ^^itb 
a  special  appropriatiun  fur  funding  uorKv>hup4»  in  ^ucatiunal  cuunoJln^;  fur 
employ W  school  guidance  counselors. 

All  lucal  buards  uf  udueatiuu  »auuld  as^uniu  thu  ruspunsil)iUt.v  for  establish- 
ing adult  vocational  uducatiun  pru^iraiub  tu  train,  rutr«iiii  and  upgrade  tlie 
state's  work  force. 

Louil  buards  uf  educatiun  sliuuld  ad,>ign  at  kaht  one  professional  person 
tu  fXi»K  tiniu  duty  as  a  vocatluiial  cuunsuUn^  and  placemuut  c*uordinatur. 
la  A  .^ard  to  tbc  extent  tu  w  hich  education  iiidUtuUou.«>  Ud^idtcd  in  job  (ilacenicnt 
for  graduates,  the  Council  observed  thftt: 

**  ♦  *  *  surveys  usually  indicate  that  approximately  12  percent  of  the  voca- 
tional studunt^  ft  turning  (luc^jslionnairus  receive  thiir  first  job  thruugh  s*>boul 
placement  activities.  A  survey  uf  high  schuuls  in  1073  rc^ealc•d  that  uf  the  Or» 
purci'ul  returning  (piotionnairus,  unl>  IG  i»urcent  ^^c•re  conducting  any  typu  job 
placement  services  for  recent  graduates." 

AIASK.V 

BeUe^ing  it  was  necessary  to  search  for  the  common  elements  of  an  efTective 
guidunre  and  cuun*>cling  i>rograia,  anil  lo  iaiplciitcnt  changcd.that  vmII  hfttur  assist 
^tmlouts  iu  ntalving  valid  cducatiunal  and  uccupativmal  choices^  thu  Alaska  State 
Adil:>or.\  Council  completed  an  u.vtc*nrti\u  stud>  of  guidance  ami  eouubcling  pru- 
gram:>  in  >cluetud  seeundary  schools,  llie  btud^  was  an  cnipiriLfil  Investigation  of 
attitude'^  and  expectation^  of  parexU^,  dtaduntd,  and  teae tiers  cc^neerning  guidance 
and  c'oun.>ullng  aett\ities.  Iiullwdual  iiUc^tlonuairc\s  were  developed  Tor  each 
rcMKmdent  groiu*,  and  distributed  with  stanii»ed,  self  addrubsed  return  envelopes. 

The  data  collected  in  the*  study  show  that  both  students  and  parents  are  dls- 
Auti^ntd  with  thu-.guidance*  and  counseling  program^  available  in  the  soleeted 
sihools.  ^Vhilu  urban  youth  tend  to  ha\e  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
cuunsi'llng  prograuij?,  botii  parents  ai*d  sludenls  bcliuvo  the  programs  lacK  suf- 
ficient career  and  vocational  guidance  components. 

I'arcnts'  respon.>es.  fndieatu  a  heliuf  that  local  community  rcs<Mirees  are  not 
ade'iiuatcly  utillxud  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  programs.  Tlie  Council  n^com- 
numls  that  lommunll.^  resources  Udrfiil  in  thu  ctireer  and  vocational  decision- 
maKtug  proeudS  ishould  be  uiadc  an  Integral  part  of  the  .>eh(nd.s  in.^^truetional  and 
guidauic  program.  Tl^u  Couni.il  aUo  beliu^e^  tlmt,  simu  a  high  percentace  of  the 
students  are  emph... id  part  time,  iffurts  should  be  made  to  integrate  this  work 
exiK»rIcnce  Into  the  students*  high  school  aetlvitios. 

Thu  stud>  re^ealud  that  di.>ad\ .lutagid  .voulh  have  significantly  lower  level 
aspirations  that  .vuuth  n*)t  so  ila^siiicd.  Thv  Council  believes  that  this  factor  must 
be  tahun  Into  Considuration  In  the  devclopuicnt  o£  guidance  progranis  for  thei)C 
youth. 

Aaiong  the  Couacir.^  reeoinmcndatlotib  for  the  luiprovement  of  the  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  are  the  following: 

Classroom  Instructional  activities  and  guidance  and  counsel-:.^  programs 
should  lie  intcKrated  Into  a  couiprehenslA^e  approach  to- career  exi>luration 
and  the  deelsiou-maUIng  process. 

School  policies  and  graduation  reiiuircmentd  .4toidd  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  students*  vocational  needs. 

Guidanu'  and  counseling  programs  f^houhl  make  .^i^.vlfic  plans  to  integrate 
the  students'  parents  in  career  and  vocational  development  activities  and 
the  dcc'lslon'nmklng  process. 

AurzoKA 

The  Arizona  State  AdviMiry  Board's  Am»v...»  Ueport  included  a  great  deal  of 
statL^i^cal  Infoniiation  regarding  cnrullnicnt  breakdowiid»  ratcb  of  Increase  la 
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enrollment,  flimneinl  support,  nml  jittwiilanec  averages.  This  data  was  i  r("<Piitfd 
in  charts  falllBi;  under  the  follott-iiig  headings: 

State  Vocational  Enrollment  Totals  By  Service  Areas. 

Secondary  Vocational  Knrolltaeiit  Totals  By  Service  Areas. 

Post  Secoiidurf  Vocational  linrollmeut  Totals  By  Service  Areas. 

Adult  Vocational  Knrolliiient  Totals  By  Service  Areas. 

Average  Daily  Iligli  School  Attendance. 

Secondary  Enrolluient  (grades  9  througli  12 )  :  Kate  of  lncre:ist' 

Total  Knrolluient  (Secondary,  Poi>t-Sectmdar>,  and  Adult )  Hate  of  lurroase 

Financial  Suiiport :  Pcdpral,  State,  I^cal,  Total. 

Flnaneliil  SuDiwrt  for  Vocational  Education. 

Enrolkueut  in  Vocational  Education.        '  .    ,„„  ,„ 

Arizona  students  who  completed  Vocational  Education  programs  in  1"<2-<«J 
were  mailed  a  foUowup  questionnaire  admhilstered  by  the  Research  rnordinating 
Unit  of  he  Division  of  Vocntlonpl  Education  via  local  scliool  districts.  The  ro- 
spo.  scs  o  the  survey  indicated  that  1»2  percent  of  tlie  graduates  jvero  satlsned 
wit  their  training;  04  percent  ludleated  they  would  recommend  their  tran  ug 
program  to  others  Almost  unanimously,  former  students  a.sked  for  "'ore  on-  he- 
job  experience,  more  quallQed  teachers,  more  up-to-date  equipment,  materials 
and  tools,  ujore  placement  and  more  counseling.  ,  „,„.u., 

Action  taken  on  last  year  s  State  Advi.50ry  Board's  recomuiendatlpns  included 

tlie  „  Department  of  Labor  grant  to  develop  au  occupatlondl 

information  system  that  v\-lll  assist  in  Identifying  need  from  a  labor  market 

^'Thc'cstablishment  of  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Departmont  of 
Economic  Security  euiploy.acnt  offices  wltl>  the  Special  Needs  Project  at  sev- 
eXocatlona  dgh  schools  and  centers.  Such  arrangements  are  eucoaraged 
thmJgh  tl.^^^^^^^^  of  the  placenient  functions  in  tlie  eutltlemeut  pro- 

■^''M«n^?orfnK*'bv  the  Division  of  Career  and  Vocational  Education  of  all 
fu'nded  prograuis  at  least  once  inmuully.  Tlie  Division  also  conducts  prograui 
JsSnems  by  distrlct  personnel  followed  by  a  team  asses.sment  conducted 
by  state  staff.  .      i  i    i  . 

Tddlt^Snaf  S"b^h   rt1ie"Fed  ml  and  State  level.s  should  be  made 
available  "o  enable  VocatLal  Education  to  meet  the  rising  demands  of 

niradVl?l?nKbriS^^  busines.s  labor,  government 

school  ndSrS"or"'r^^^  should  be  scheduled  la  the  development 

"'DupHcatlon  of  "vocational  Education  programs  faellltlcs  and  Personnel 
sl.rid  be  eliminated.  Manpower  programs  that  Involve  duplication  of  fa- 
H  i  inl  i^rsonnel  and  programs  should  be  phased  out  and  the  programs  and 
studenis'^sslmliaed^  the  educational  sy.stem.  Perpetuation  of  unneedcd 
"  or  obsolete  programs  also  should  be  avoided. 

sSs  shouhl  address  tlieuiselves  to  placement  In  cooperation  with  the 
l)en-irtment  of  Kconomtc  Security  through  local  employment  ofllces. 
•tills  vLS"vniiua  Kci)ort  also  addressed  Itself  to  an  assessment  of  the  use 
y*-"^"/^?,""!!,"       T  f,,,,,io  Tlie  problem  of  fmidlng  of  low  enrollment 

'"The  critical  need  for  qualified  counselors  was  met  through  two  In-^^rvlce  w-ork- 

and  has  tl^f  Potc"tial  iiw  program  of  visitation  to  business 

allf^nd^sfr  rcSterSlse"  T^^^^^  a.  puWIcntlon  of 

oTcC  lonnl  iX'S^^^^  ;elated^o  the  f^Pa-*..^^^^^ 

\  n.>ni  <if.ptlon  of  tlie  report  re  flee  ea  the  Fiscal  icar  otaustics  lor  i  "viui- 
PronSirrinstltutlonl  Aririual  inspections  and  reports  by  the  Arizona  Sta  e 
El  orPrivatrChnlcal  and  BuMness  Schools  indicated.  In  general,  a  sub- 
"  stantlal  increase  In  e'nrollments  and  Job  placement. 
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The  Arkansas  State  AUilsory  Council  discusses  quite  eandidiy  its  gra\e 
concerns  with  the  bUurtLUUiings  within  the  state's  educutiuiial  system.  This 
year*.-,  aiiauai  rer>ort  i/uinU  uut  that  uiuru  tiiaii  45ptrui:nt  of  the  j>tudentjj  eutenug 
the  lir.st  grade  in  tiie  faii  of  3001  fniied  to  graduate  32  years  iator. 

Tile  Counuil  cltcb  tlie  edu^^ationai  s^.^tuni  for  i.tgging  bdiind  tuLhiudogii al 
advanee^  and  faii  lag  to  adapt  to  thangiu^;  cconMUiie  and  i>otial  uuiuiitiuus,.  Xiie 
.system  la  de>eioping  two  grouiis  of  unumpiM^aUe.^-  *tiie  dri>i)uut.>"  wiio  iuve  tu^i 
little  education  and  training  for  iiut»t  uf  tiie  ji^bs  »n  tjiu  ccunonij  and  tl»e 
*'cduLated  unempioyud"  \\iio>e  knowitidgo  and  hkiiio  do  nut  luuut  toaay'i*  job 
requirements.  Only  0  paxunt  of  Arkttnca.->'  untplujiud  work  fuuo  ii.ui  four  ur  more 
years  of  eoiiege  in  3070  and  34  percent  of  tills  total  were  ti*achers. 

S>tresi.ing  aucpuntnbility,  the  Council  recoiumeud;*  tiie  need  for  more  Lym- 
preiiemsiye  idgii  schools.  The  following  prohienis  are  i>oihtud  out. 

Tiie  dcj^igned  cnpauity  of  lno^t  State  arua  \4<i.atiuajii  >chouls  limit  tiio 
number  of  people  who  can  attuid  and  limits  particlpatiua  by  secondary 
students.  This  also  laliibiU  thuir  ability  to  proWde  a  ^jigXiifii^ant  number  of 
oecupational  training  options.  , 

A  lack  of  occupational  instruction  at  night  at  most  schools  precludes 
involvement  by  many  people  needing  sueh  training. 
Counseling  .ser\icej*  arc  al^o  ewiluateil  as  problematic.  Muht  i»tmlents  are  not 
gi>en  adequate  occupatlunal  laformation  and  i^arutr  guidance.  ^Ioi>t  toun^ulors 
are  acaduiniLaily  orienv  ^1  and  continue  to  umphasize  eolluge  preparation  without 
understanding  the  relatlonsiiip  between  vocational  and  academic  uducatlon. 
Furthermore,  coim.seling  inadequades  also  lie  witli  teaLhurs  wlio  do  aot  relate 
their  indivij,lual  distiplinu  to  Its  application  ur  uijefulness  to  i>tadLiit'i  aftur  thuy 
graduate  from  scJu>v»i.  It  wa^  also  found  that,  while  student^s  are  recuptivu  to 
imrtiJipation  in  \ouitlonal  programs,  they  know  \ery  little  about  programs  that 
arc,  or  could  be  of  such  importance  to  tliem. 

In  evaluating  tiie  need  for  resVionslAe  x»lannlng,  the  Council  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

Tile  Stite  Bo.ird  set  aside  sufficient  funds  to  initiate  a  plan  for  vocational 
education  which  is  based  on  tiie  needs  of  all  citizens.  Tills  plan  should  con- 
centrate on  deveiopiag  an,d/or  malving  necessarj-  changes  in  the  i>ystcni  to 
guarantee  every  cldld  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program  of  his 
Llu>iee.  This  eiioiec  sliouM  be  tiie  student'.s — not  by  default  tliat  of  the  system. 

Tiie  State  Board  request  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  to  work  with  tiie  State  Department  of 
I'Miication  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  revitalized  educational  sy.stcm  beginning 
in  kindergarten  and  extending  througliout  the  educatioaal  system.  XhU  plan 
.should  be  based  on  the  educational  needs  of  the  people,  demographic  char- 
aeteristies  and  labor  market  demands. 


The  California  Advisory  Council's  Fifth  Annual  Report  begins  with  a  compre- 
hensive overview  and  descriptlou  of  vocational  education  in  the  state.  A  brief 
description  of  nian^  programs,  iimovutlons,  and  other  ser\ltes  la  areas  Mieh  as 
Communications  and  Media,  Career  Centers,  Individualized  Instruction,  Coopera- 
tive Work  Experience  Education,  Couai,eling  and  Guidance  Ser\iees,  aad  many 
others  reflect  tiie  diversity  of  the  States  vocational  education  programs. 

Council  "Comments  and  Observations"  Joeus  on  tiie  provisions  of  tiie  State's 
Education  Code  7n04  which  suggests 'that  all  Califoruians  should  ha\e  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  gain  employaidlity  skills  whe*.ever  they  need  them. 
Tiie  Code  gmiranteos  .  .  that  every  .studrnt  leaving  school  shall  ha\e  the  op- 
portunity to  he  prepared  to  enter  the  world  of  work,  tliat  every  student  v^ho 
graduates  from  any  state  supported  educational  institution  yhuuld  have  iiuffldcnt 
marketable  skills  for  legitimate  remunerative  employment" 

TIic  Council  especially  notes  that  there  are  presently  no  statewide  goals  and 
priorities  concerning  e'dueation  and  training  for  cmplojment  and  that  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Plan  for;  Vocational  Education  does  not  contain  representative  state- 
wide priorities,  goals  and  ol)Jectlves.  Through  its  concern  for  cstablislilag  priori- 
ties based  on  employability,  the  pouneil  tirgcs  state  agencies  to  develop  and 
Integrate  more  viable  goals  sueh  as  thosp : 
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Which  reflect  the  training  luul  plftcement  needs  of  all  iudividuals  who  are 
or  will  be  seeking  a  gaintul  employment  in  a  Held  of  their  choosing. 

Which  provide  standards  for  Quality  of  instruction  in  vocational  education 
and  implement  the  provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  7504. 

Which  reflect,  an  ever-changing  set  of  statewide  priorities,  goals  and 

ai?c  rminc^^^  cuntinuuubb  .supported  all  effurt^>  to  ijroN  ide  studcMts  with  full 
awareness  of,  orientation  to,  and  preparation  for  future  Careers,  uhe  Annual 
Report  reaflirms  the  Councils  beUefs  that  Career  Education  should  incorporate 
the  following:  ,^  . 

A  life  time  guarantee  that  all  persons  have  an  opportunity  to  unaerslana 
and  prepare  for  careers  through  the  lifelong  learning  process. 

A  tutal  educational  responslbiilty  that  requires  cooperation  among  practi- 
tioners in  all  discirilines  and  subject  areas.  ,    \  , 

A  high  decree  vt  eomiuunlcation  ami  articulation  among  educationui  ui.sti 
tutions  with  ample  provi^-ions  n»ade  in  this  process  for  ilcxlbliity  focusing  on 
iudivilluai  needs. 
Total  comiuunlty  involvement  with  business  and  labor. 
Career  Guidance.  •  i    *  ,  . 

Two  indepciideut  evaluations  of  area  vocational  planning  .were  comluctea  m 
1973  by  tlie  Advisory  Council  and  by  the  Legislative  Analyst,  State  of  Callfornlxf. 
Analyses  and  responses  to  both  of  these  reports  by  the  state  vocational  staff  are 
included. iu  the  Annual  Rciwrt.  The  staff's  overall  assessnieat  of  these  reports 
concludetl  that :  ,         ,      ,  ^ 

>either  report  addresses  the  ba^c  issue  of  whether  there  Ls  a  real  need  lOr 
mandated. planning.  . ,  , ,  u 

Unnecessary  duplication  exists,  yet  wo  evidence  is  provided  In  either  report 
to  document  the  charge. 
Recommendations  based  on  staff  evahlations  are  included. 

COLORADO 

The  Colorado  Cuuncll  fucused  its  activities  this  year  on  reviewing  Voci^lonal 
Guidance  aud  Counseling,  facilities  utilization  and  school  shop  safety. 

A  number  uf  meetings  were  held  concerning  the  quality  of  Vocational  counsel- 
ing. Through  the  involvement  of  school  administrators,  guidance  aud  job  develop- 
ment speciallbts.  counselors,  and  others  a  pusltion  paper  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted bv  the  Countll  as  an  interim  report  to  the  St.ate  Board  for  Community 
Coiieges  and  Occupational  Ildueatlou.  Included  hi  the  Cuuncil's  recommendations 
"Were  i  w 

Competencies  In  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  Career  Education  of 
currently  c-niployed  counselors  should  b,e  ui)graded  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  through  rccertlflcatlon  reipilrenients  involving  In-servlce  educa- 
tiun,  cooperative  programs  with  business/industry/labor  and  wbrk 
experience. 

Counseling  roles  should  bc^deflned  In  such  a  way  that  the  full  Impact  of 
the  services  are  directed  to  guidance,  counseling  and  placement  actlvtltes. 

Buslnesvindustrj/ labor  shonid  be  encouraged  to  participate  In  guidance 
programs  by  providing  careur  information  and  job  opportunity  Inforination, 
part-time  employment  for  counselors  and  work -study  for  Htudents^ 
The  Council  urged  educational  agencies  Involved  to  continue  to  practice  of 
nmxiniuni.utili/.iition  of  facilities.  lull  utilization  of  ^econdar.v  and  i^ust  secun 
dary  fa  ell  ides  were  evaluated  as  most  benctlelal  to  students. 

In  .strciiSlijg  its  eouceru  vvitl^ safety  standards,  the  Council  recommended  the 
cuordumtloii  of  involved  agL»nciCi?  to  develop  information,  training  and  action 
programs  to  iubure  coinpliaace  tuul  niahiteuancc  of  all  safety  staudard.s. 

CONN'KCWCUT 

Based  on  findings  presented  In  this  year's  report,  the  Connecticut  State 
Advi.sory  Cuuncll  a.-jwerls  that  the  Department  of  l^ducation  has  been  critically 
lucking  in  Us  implementatloa  of  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
.  Amendments  of  19G8.  The  Department  lacks  an  administrative  and  managerial 
system  essential  to  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  la  the  ma^nner  Intended 
by  P.L.  i)O-570.  The  data  essential  to  planning  is  unavailable  or  Inndequlite  be 
cause  of  lack  of  a  modern  computer-based  Inforniatiou  .sjstcm.  A  lack  of  Input 
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makes  ongoing  assesHineut  uf  Hianimuer  iicetlb  iiupubsiLle.  Xlioro  uu  ^^atuiuatic 
planning  on  either  a  shurt  turm  or  lung  tLrm  biibls  ^)^u^idlllg  fjur  the  tarj^uting  ul 
fedenil  fuiid  to  geographical  areas,  inytituUun:j  ur  tu  pcrhuiis,  in  greutu.-^t  need, 
riio  Conncil  concliules  that  the  Dupartmcnt  lacks  an  attiuulatud  pulicy  with  a 
clear  sense  of  direction. 

The  Council  bases  its  serious  criticij,ni;>  of  tlie  State  Tlan  and  the  Department 
or  Education  in  part  on  tiie  following  nnding«  : 

Tlie  Department  is  wanting  in  itb  planning  capability  basic  to  pru\iaing 
needed  services  to  a  major  segment  of  Conneetieut  citizeiis. 

A  systematic  assessment  both  of  lung-term  manpower  needs,  based  un  pro- 
Je(;ted  job  opportunities,  and  of  present  job  opportunities  is  general h  iiuss- 
ng  The  assessment  that  is  done  is  based  on  faulty  reporting  and  hieoniplete 
*    information,  \\hich  fails  to  take  into  account  availabiilty  of  trained  labor 
and  manpower  needs.  .  x 

Funds  liave  not  been  used  in  a  manner  that  wiW  most  efficiently  deUver 
high  quality  vocational  education  programs  to  an  increasing  number  of 
participants  in  accorciance  with  the  intent  9f  Congress.  * 
Fidcral  funds,  designated  by  law  for  the  support  of  vocational  education 
^  programs,  are  transferred  to  the  states  general  fund,  in  \ioKition  of  federal 

iV^^!^l>?n?.*!Ji,r^S"'^.f''^^^  ^^"^^  statutes  ami  the  State  Plan.  For  iibcai  Year 
lOi-i,  ^400,000  was  thus  trojisferred.  • 

The  Bopartment  has  failed  to  give  high  priority  to  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped,  as  provided  by  law  and  aji  pointed  out  by  the 
Ooiincil  in  thell)(2  report.  ^ 
A  major  portion  of  this  year's  report  is  devoted  to  a  commentary  on  the  status 
of  the  &tate  Plan  which  was  .submitted  to  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education.  In  its 
critical  eertincation  of  the  Plan,  the  Council  ineUided  the  following  state- 
'^Jillnof*     ;    the  document  which  is  now  being  submitted  to  the  U.«.  Oflice  of 
Kdueation  is  not  tlie  version  approved  by  the  State  Board,  The  Council  observed 
diaiiges  from  Mie  State  Board  approved  doeument  ^^hit■h  raises  considerable 

Among  the  changes  incorporated  Into  a  revised  plan  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Oflice  of  Education  and  not  approved  bv  the  Couneil  were' 

The  diversion  of  money  tliat  resulted  in  cutting  from  5/7  to  3/T  the  funds 
and  Imifdicap^^^^  support  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 

nOO,000  in  carry-over  fund^  originally  allocated  for  industrial  arts  and 
PfW^?  ^vas  eliminated  from  t&eir  support  Xet  $95,000.  for  equipment 
for  «  state-operated  vociitional  technical  scliool^,  serving  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  secondary  school  age  range  of  the  people  in.  the  state  and  aiJpearin;? 
to  violate  tlie  Federal  statutes  in  their  entrance  requirements  which  restrict 
liandicapiMJd  and  disadvantaged,  was  allocated. 
The  Council  requested  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  EducaUon,  in  view  of 
these  and  otlier  apparent  violations  of  federal  statutes,  not  approve  tho  plan. 
>evertheless,  the  plan  was  ai^proved. 

in4ure"f-       recommendations  based  on  Council  findings  and  evaluations  are 

That  thfr  Department  of  Vocational  Education  institute  an  administrative 
management  and  planning  system  tfet  will  assure  that  federal  funds  are 
directed  to  priority  needs  and  progranis--both  as  to  geographic  and  com- 
munity and  personal  needs, 

developed  *in"  a  form  usable  for  short-  and  long-term 
vocational  education  planning  and  for  evaluation  so  that  sound  effective 
programs  can  he  developed  that  will  meet  those  needs 

Measurements  and  controls  for  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  be  instituted 
Oiat  are  in  accord  with  acceptable  accounting  procedure? 
hnoHir<?or  P^P^'^"^  or  facility  Is  being  contemplated., a  full  public 
hearing  sliall  be  he  d  and  a  resources  study  developed  to  determine  existing 
resources  both  in  the  private  and  public  sector  that  could  be  utilized  thus 
-  conserving  scarce  capital  ami  operation  resources. 

,  DELAWAfiE 

The  State  Advisory  Council  Interprets  tJiQ  Delaware  State  Plan  as  a  contract 
between  the  State  amftlie  federal  governii^ont.  Included  in  tills  contract  are ^ 
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other  state  ageiicius  as  wull  H6  the  Deimrtiiicnt  of  Public  Ixistructiun.  Ffmiii  this 
intefpretntioii  comes  Uie  following  recommoiHlatioii :  ,        ^  , 

That  tbe  53tate  IMnn  fur  \ucatiuiml  Educatiun  be  considered  a  contract  by 
those  responsible  for  its  content  and  iniplementatiou  in  the  State'  rather 
than  a  compliance  document  with  the  federal  government. 
A  major  concern  of  tlie  Council  is  that  vocational  education  address  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  uconono  and  working  cn\ironaieiit  of  the  nation  ami  the 
state.  Priority  attention  should  be  gi\en  to  Vocational  Kducatiua  fur  the  Con 
sumer  by  providing  the  leadership  In  showing  tha  cun^juaior  how*  to  produLC  and 
preserve ^noro  of  our  resources.  Included  in.its  .suggested  objectives  are- 

The  vocational  Iloiye  Ecmiomists  cah  proNi^e  the  inytruction  that  will  " 
enable  consumers  to  provide  time  utility  to  food  bj  preserving  it  froia  time 
of  plenty  to  time  of  scarcity. 

The  vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  educations  can  provide  training  in 
the  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  Ii\ing  quarters,  appUanivs  and 
.  transportation  vehicles  that  could  greatly  reduce  family  expenditure^. 

The  vocatiopal  Bnsinebs  and  Distributive  educators  can  pro\ide  the  train 
ing  accessary  to  enable  consumers  to  better  invest  their  dollars,  choose 
products  more  economically,  i't-U  produces  that  tJ»ey  do  not  need  to  others 
who  can  use  tliem  and,  in  general,  bnclget,  ispend  and  save  more  eUiciently.^ 
The  Council  stressed  the  need  for  articulation  among  tlie  \ariouo  agencies  in 
order  to  consotvc  resources  and  realize  the  potential  ^trengtii  and  productivity 
of  joint  effort  and  cooperation.  The  advent  of  CETA  Is  cited  as  a  unique  op- 
^  portmilty  for  the  comuiunity  to  at^aeos^its  manpower  resources  and  empluinicnt 
.opportunities,  design  and  implement  programs  and  truly  serve  the  people. 
Included  among  this  year's  recommendations  We : 
,  That  all  state  agencies  that  may  be  identified^^s  able  to  provide  i^ecessary 

services  continue  to  gi\e  priority  attention  to  the  development  of  the  lk\  upa- 
tional  information  system  which  has  been  proposed. 

That  the  Department  of  Public  lastruction  re-eniphasizo  its  priority  upon 
the  development  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped by  establishing  a  deOnitive  but  feasible  time  fwme  for  its  coniple- 
tion,  and  the  creation  of  a  supervisory  position  with  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Division  requiring  expertise  in  industrial  and  vocational  ocrupations 
with  major  expertise  in  the  field  of  siKJcial  education. 

Tliat  the  Go\ernor,  in.  his  budget  request,  include  the  resources  to  provide 
one  Career  Gtiidance,  Placement  a"nd  Foll6W'L*p  .^Counselor  for  each  500 
secondary^  students  in  the  state  and  that  the  General  Assembly  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  implement  the  program. 

DI8TBICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

At  .present  the  District  of  Columbia  is  involved  in  a  five-year  plan  foij  the 
phnslag  out  of  full-time  secondary  \ocational  studcati:*,  and  increasing  thu  num- 
ber of  part-time  students.  Concomitantly,  development  of  centers  around  certain 
career  clusters  is  being  initiated  for  the  teaching  of  immediate  job-entry  skilTs, 
and  al.so  as  background  for  eontinaed  work  at  the  postsccondary  level.  Career 
clustres  will  be  built  around  communications  and  aicdioi,  nianufacturlng  and  serv 
ice,  transportation  aad  construction,  health  careers,  hospitality  and  ad\anced 
business,  ofiice  operations,  and  personal  ser\ices.  Tlds  process  has  already  begun, 
notably  ^vltli  the  Leuuiel  Penn  Center,  for  couimutdcations  and.  media,  whifh 
appears  to  be  an  outstanding  Success. 

The  flve-year  plan  is  reflected  in  the  State  Plnn,  which  in  recent  years  has 
shown  Iniproveraunt,  but  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  more.  The  stated  goals  of 
the  Plan  will  probably  lm\e  less  iuipact  on  vocational  education  than  the  founda 
tions  which  are  being  laid  in  the  career  developmenfprograuis. 

Financial  resources  for  the  vocational  education  program  come  prinmrily  from 
the  District  ($'1,C37,0?2 )  w  ith  $1,730,332  being  contributed  by  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment Tliese  resources  have  funded  good  programs,  but  their  efficacy  could  be 
'  increased  by  better  coordination^  A  comprehensive  plan  which  systematically 
integrates  career  development  into  pubflc  education  at  all  levels  is  needed. 
<  At  present  the^e  la  no  mechanism  for  coordination  of  planning  between  the 
secondary,  postsccondary,  and  adult  levels.  A  survey  of  programs  and  a  school- 
system-wide  coordinated. public  information  system  are  recommended. 

Also  neededtls  a  comprehensive  system  for  obtaining  data  on  the  labor  market. 
TlJere  has  been  some  attempt  to  secure  such  data.  Ah  analysis  of  the  D.C,  Metro- 
^SS-O^C—TS— vol.  2  30 
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polltnii  Jub  Bank  by  thci  Ma>ur';j  Manpower  Plnnnlng  Staff  projected  thirty  ot 
the  highest  demnnd  uutupatiuns,  ft«d  dtj\cloptjd  prufile:5  of  educational  nml  ex- 
IKirlcfticu  requirements,  iiiartlng  salarjf  and  whether  en»pluyers  are  vNilllng. 

10  train  imw  employees.  The  Offlcu  o(  Qireer  De^elupment  Prugrftnib  Is  working 
with  the  D.C  Department  ot  Manpower,  the  Bureau  uf  Latior  Statibtius,  and  the  , 
staff  of  the  Manpo\\er  IMannlng  Countil  to  obtain  better  data  for  nianpowet 
plaaniiig.  Suggobtion&  for  hupru^emunt  iiicludu  a  ©urwy  of  oniplo.\  crs  in  the  area, 
and  a  closer  wprklng  relationship  with  lojual ouLurban  manpower  planners. 

In  the  area  of  programs  fwr^Uie  dlsailvautaged,  there  are  indications  that  " 
effortb  to  reach  all  hpeuflcally  unrolled  In  \otatIoual  education  are  successful, 
however.^^there  are  ri.ut  enough  reniedml  math  and  reading  teai,hers.  Prograius 
lor  the  liatidlcapped  place  too  little  empUasls  on  Vocational  education,  and  the 
faeilitles^re^very  old  and  limited. 
Belatloh  of  training  to  employment  has  been^refleeted  in  £}e\eral  programs. 

Interdisciplinary  Cooperative  Education  Program. 

Cooperative  AVork-Stndy  Programs, 

Ayidenlng  Horizons  (a  program  funded  by  Title  I  aad  Department  of  Labor 
funds  for  7th  and  9th  graders,  wlilch  aims  at  expo.^nre  to  the  Morld  of 
work).  ^ 

Developmeftt  of  the  model  Lemuel  Penn  Center  for  Cunmiunlcations  and 
Media. 

Thej?e  programs  \\ere  developed  with  industry's  input.  The  Interdisciplinary 
Cooperative  Education  Program  placed  057  of  its  C75  participants  i\t  an  average 
of  $2.3S  per  hour.  I'urther  placements  were  made  by  the  Career  Counseling  and 
Placement  Tnlt,  which  pro\lded  counseling  services  through  group  sessions  to 
all  9th  graders,  and  placement  services  to  senior  h^gh  and  Xelghborhood  Youth  ^ 
Corps  students. 

FLORIDA  * 

"How  much  progress  was  made  In  planning  for  the  job  placement  and  follow-up 
services  mandated  by  the  1073  Florida  Legislature?'*  \vas  an  Item  of  Inquiry 
posed  by  the  State  Ad\lsory  Council  Ip  its  evaluation.  This  legislation  mandated 
the  relatlon^^hip  bet\^een  .school  placement  and  fullow-up  sirvlces  by  requiring 
that  each  district  school  board  and  Cimiinunlty  cuUege  establish  and  malntahi 
job  plac*ement  and  follow  up  ser\icos  for  all  students  graduating  or  leaving  tUe 
public  school  system.  Including  area  vocational  centers, 

Pcpgress  In  this  area  has  included  the  development  of  guidelines  for  school 
di.itricts  reipdring  that  each  schoi)l  board  adopt  a  dUtrict  wide  plan  for  provision 
of  phicement  siervlccs.  This  plan  was  to  be  adopted  prior  to  September  1,  1974 
and  a  person  In  eaUi  dl&trict  was  to  be  identified  who  would  be  responsible  for* 
de\elopaient,  coordiuution,  implementath^u  aad  evaluation  of  the  dlstrict.N  place- 
ment plan.  SlmUarl.v,  prior  to  Septeniber  1, 1975  a  district- wide  j»lan  for  follow-up 
Ls  to  be  adopted  aad  un  Individual  identified  to  be  reapoaslble  for  correspond! ag 
duties  relatlng-to  followMip. 

The  Florida  leglslijture  also  passed  a  law  In  1970  allowing  persons  desl^matod 
as  oucupatloual  specialists  to  be  used  In  counsel litg  positions  In  a  school  district. 
The  qualifications  required  to  be  nn  occupational  specialist  were  to  be  ,  At  least 
twenty  years  old  ;  have  been  gainfully  employed  at  least  24  montlhs  as  a  full  time 
employee,  or  It-s  eiiuhaleut  in  part  time  employment,  and.  to  be  able  to  relate 
to  young  people.  ^  . 

Been  (ISO  of  the  success  of  this  program  as  determined  b.v  .several  Indepth  evalua* 
tlons,  the  Council  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

The  occupational  specialist  program  should  be  continued  and  funding 
maintained. 

The  feasihIUty  of  expanding  the  occupational  specialist  program  to  the 
commiml'ty  collcire  level  should  be  .studied. 
The  Department  ot  Commerce  and  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  began 
work  In  1073  7-1  on  a  joint  t>roJeet  the  purpose  of  w  hich  Is  to  design  and  Imple- 
ment a  system  to  be  called  the  Occupational  Information  Delivery  System 
(OLDS).  This  system  will  provide  both  suppLv  and  demand  data  by  Industry 
for  approximately  2,000  occupations  in  the  state  and  the  ten  Department  of 
Administration  Planning  Areas.  While  no  data  Is  presently  available  to  voca- 
tional profjram  planners,  planning  data  on  approximately  40O  occupations  Is 
exppcted  to  be  available  early  this  year.  The  s.vstem  will  be  annually  updated 
to  provide  accurate  data  on  Iftbor  force  demand  and  training  program  supply. 
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^Xhi!s  jtur's  i*valuiUU>Ji  al^u  iiuU-il  tliat  the  l.lu^u  w lurking  relatiwiushli»  between 
the  Di\ibiun  uf  Vucutiuiial  IMucatiua,  the  Baruan  uf  Exuupliuiial  JStialeiit  Pru- 
gruIU^  ami  tlie  l>l\i.Hioii  uf  Vocational  Beliahilitatluii  rei>uUe<l  iii  an  expaiuled 
^aiKiut-y  tu-i>ru\iile  ^uu^tiulial  Uaiuing  oi>i<urtuiiiiiois  tu  liandiuipi/cd  perbuns, 

GEOUGI.V 

A  .'^erics  of  conferences  were  cuuihictcd  the  Co4inc{l  eaily  in  the  ycar.in- 
\olvui£;  t^du^aturs  and  aUniInl:>trutur:>  in  vucatlonal  tuhiLatluii.  The  .iMiri)uiie  of 
these  Luiifureiaes  ^^as  to  j>ru\hle  a  furuni  foi  jmrtlLipant*  to  air  their  vluwb  and 
to  Mai4iiitU-i/e  and  InieiiaLt  uewo  .uul  oiuaiuat)  regarding  NuLatlunal  edULatiuu 
in  Gocrgia.  Conference  di&LMsbiun&  tenteicd aruaial  the  fullu>\ing  topics. 

I^ick  of  Communication. 

Function  of  tlie  State. 

Vocational  and  Academic  Curriculum.  ^ 
Tfachcr  Kcsi)onsibilltics.  ^ 
Teacher  Training. 

Articulation. of  Secondary  and  Postscconda  ry  Curriculum, 
The  Role  of  the  Sc^iooi  CJuidance  Counselor.  * 
An  Adult  Programs  Stud^  wa:>  conducted  to  assess  program  cffGCtivencss  of 
Adult  ,1-duiation  prosiuiusM\  ithiu  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools.  A 
bl>V^ial  Adult  Ed ucaiiuii  Cu|iAiiatti?e  de\elupLd  an  iiifuriuation  gathering  Instru- 
iniiut  to  he  ailuilnli^tered  in.each  of  the  twenty  live  Area  V^ocational  Technical 
JsLhuuls.  Cuordiaaturs  of  Adillt  prograta^  >\cre  asked  a  series  of  questions  related 
tu  prygra aiming,  bUidents,  InstruLtiunal  and  support  staff,  and  areas  uf  siwtial 
coh(fern.     '  ^  " 

Vrom  tfiis  study,  the  C^^untU  has  dctcrmhicd  that  the  three  program  areas  of 
greatest  potential  \aluc  to  adult  students  and  tlie  local  eommunities  appear  to  be 
the  uxtendcd  da>  programs,  Itlie  Consumer  MUeatlou  Community  Service  prog- 
rams, and  the  oft-campus  int|ustrial  and  DistriUutlvc  Education  programs.  The 
areas  of  greate:>Uatoii*i2>trati\e  dencicucy  iiecm  to  be  data  collection,  cooperative 
programming,  and  a Itcrnatlvclfunding  sources. 

T/ic  Report  oti  Comprchctmve  and  yon-Comprchensive  Hi{fh  SohooU  was  pre- 
pared uialer  the  supcr\Ulon  of  a  committee  of  the  Co\mcll  established  to  compare 
cumprchcnsl\e  high  :,l1ioo1s  \vith  schools  designated  to  become  comprchcnslYc 
high  sehoi'ls  in  the  future,  Xiic  o\crall  results  of  the  on-site  rpvlcws  conducted 
for  thl^  stud^i  demonstrated  a  significant  advantage  of  comprehensive  high  khools 
over  non-comprchcnslve  high  schools. 

Itccouiaicndations  resulting  froni  jthese  studies  and  other  evaluations  by,  the 
Couneii  during  .the  year  include : 

That  the  State  Board  of  Educati<Jn  should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  all 
students  to  have  at  least  one  Carnegie  Unit  of  occupatlonal/voeatlonal  edu- 
cation as  a  requisite  f(^r  graduatlo/i  from  liigh  school. 

That  the  Uoard  of  Kducatlon  should  continue  to  assign  a  high  p/iority  to 
the  use  of  capital  outlay  funds  and  fmanclal  support  for  staff  dcYclopmcnt 
activities  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools.  *  ^ 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  standards  for  all  voca- 
tional schools  and  liold  local  school  systems  accountable  for  educational 
programs  and  course  Instruction.  , 

GUAM 

One  of  the  goals,  as  stated  in  the  State  Plan,  ^vas  to  adapt  seven  vocational 
programs  fur  handleapped  students.  Only  two  programs  were  conducted  in  FY  74 
because  there  was  a  lack  of  local  matching  funils  and  physical  facilities.  Another 
goal  was  to  increase  tlie  nunjber  of  dl.sndvantagcd  youth  served  by  vocatlonaj 
education  programs.  There  was  an  increase  in  cnrblluTOnts  of  41  percent.  ( 

Coordination  of  training  i>pportiudtlcs  iimong  agcncicsjms  not  bocu  attempted 
on  a  systematic  basis,  but  since  all  \ocatioaal  programs,  including  career  cduca- 
tioa,  arc  adndjiistcrcd  by  tlie  Divlsitin  of  Vocational  Education,  coordination 
among  vocational  cdueational  agencies  is  rGlatl\cly  good.^Effioiency  could  be 
iuipro>cd  If  there  were  more  coordination  of  space  and  program  needs  between 
the  vocational  division  and  special  needs  in  academic  Idgh  schools. 
*  Data  needs  were  served  by :  ^    .    ^     \     .  .      ^  , 

A  19.73  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  of  private  and  public  employers 
to  ascertain  labor's  projected  needs  and  training  level  requirements  for  entor-^ 
level  positions;  and 


A  Careei^ Interest  Siir vey  of  public  secondary  students. 
The  survey  of  employers  needs  furtlicr  NuciHtation.  Xho  iufurmatiuii  proMded 
IS  liiuited,  and  there  have  been  lio  idaa*  fur  keu;)iug  it  ^.urreut.  Fuither,  there  hu:> 
been  no  suiivey  of  recent  graduates.  / 

ilnny  ot  t]ie  projected  neenTa  o£  the  Departnient  uf  I.abi*r  arc  nut  being  met,  and 
tUere  are  tnnny  areas  of  interest  which  are  nut  be^ng  atldrebbcd  b.\  \ucatiuiml 
program;,.  Some  tuurdlnutiuii  bot^vcen  Indu.^tij*  aud  training  is  pruJided  by  tlic 
coordiiiatbrs  uf  the  \ocatioaal-techiiical  btliuol,  wiiu  wurk  \er.\  tiu^eb  vMlli  NarU 
Ous  industries  to  secure  training  ^jtatlonji  t'ur  th^ir  atudeat.s.  Vueatioiia'l  eunnbullnj; 
vemain.s  inadeqiiatii,  anil  although  the  Depart n tent  of  I^ur  has  pru\idtd  guud 
supiKjrt  services* for  the  iTlaceiiiont  uf  gr?iduate:>,  there  ib  iiu  furmal  plaeemeiit 
program.^  .  '  t 

Aiiiong  the  recQinmendntion.s  made  by  the  Council  are  the  fullowing . 

Sim-ial  craftb  conrndttecs  be  used  to  assist  \otational  aduUiiibtruturs  and 
teachers  in  preparation  of  relevant  programs  and  curriculum ; 

A  comprehensive  maupower  6tml.\  he  cumpluted  to  in<,htde  mahpouer  needs 
b5*  classification  and  training  and  educational  level; 

A  facillt.V"t»tudy  be  completed  for  long  range  planning  at  all  le\el.s  uf  \uca- 
tional  education;  and        *  ^ 

Adeqimte  rea>rds  uf  placement  and  follow  up  be  maintained  uii  tbu^e  who 
complete  a  vocational  education  program. 

l^AWAH 

Among  the  goal.s  fur  the  Ma&tcc  IMan  for  Vocational  education  which  focuses 
on  thejjlTevJJUcacbbof  \  ucatiunal  educatluii  la  IIa(\aii  la  uiuetlng  the  needs  uf  the 
-peopTe^re:  ^  .         '  - 

To  provide.quality  vocational  education  tu  meet  the  \ueational  a^plratluas 
of  the  indUWaal  white  being  c-omjfatiblejvlth  euiplujiucut  oiJiiurtuuitles  had 
the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  economy  and  new  teclinoluglcs. 

Tu  nccommodate  all  youth  and  adult.-j  who  sc,eK  vocatluiml  education  in 
oj^der  to  become  productive  members  of  society  ur  to  upgrade  their  ucc^pa- 
tlonal  competencies  or  to  learn  new  SI? ills.  v  ^ 

To  pruvlde  adaiiiUstrntive  leadership,  direct^un  and  cuordinatiun  fur  the 
total  vocational  education  effort  in  ttic  State. 

Tu  proNlde  and  maintain  an  eiTccti\e  ^^£^tem  uf  management  for  vucntiunal 
education  in  the  State.'  '  ,  . 

To  provide  \ucational  ."^klilsand  nnderhtaiallng  necessary  for  entrance  Into 
.  postbucomlaiy  vucatlonal  educatlun  programh.or  to  obtain  emploMiiCiit  at 

entry  levels  to  tlie  Individ ualwho  requires  special  services. 
Cuuneil  recunjmemlations  were  foinudated  batjcd  on  these  objectives.  Included 
in  these  recommendations  are  : 

The  State  "I^oard  for  Vocational  Kducation  should  actively  support  in- 
y  creases  la  St^ate funding  for  vocational  educatlun  during  the  upcoming  legis- 
\  ,   latlve  ses.'iion.    '  ^  , 

\  *  The  State  Board  for  Vocatlo;ial  Education  should,  re  examine  the  coopera- 
s  tive  agreement  between  the  State  Directur  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
.  ColU-ge  of  Education  tu  mute  effectlv  elj  u^e  federal  funds  for  teacher  training 
\    in  vocationaliJducation. 

Tlie  State  Board  for  Vocational  J^ducation,  acting  as  the  Board  of  JRegents, 
.shoald  re-CNamlne  its  polities  relating  to  postsecouda^v  vocational  education 
programs  and  curriculum  development  to  achieVb  greater  llexjlblllty  and 
\  responsiveness  to  community  needs. 

^  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  hhoulc^  tq\ lew  the  present  admin- 
istrative relationship  betwee^i  the  Ofllce  of  the  State  Director  for  Voi?ational 
\EducatIon  and  the  Manpower  Traihing  Ofllce  in^  ^rder  to  provide  greater 
coordination  between  vocational  training  programs  and  a  unified  ofilce  for 

*  Statewide  vocational  education  planning. 

IDAHO  *  ^ 

The^Idulio  State  Advisory  Council  assesses  several  (^titical  areas  in  vocational 
education  as  they  serve  the  people  and  their  needs.  The  Council  notes  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  tlie  availability  of  data,  particularly  i^rtaining  to  Job 
oppoftimltles  and  nmnpower  needs,  Nvhlch  has  been  made  a\ailable  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  "  I 
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Tlie  I|iti>KMuuttUtiun  uf  \M«rtlH\  lulc  iirugratn»  tu  lueut  the  imnda  yt  tlic  disad- 
\uutai;eU,  adult,  hamli^aiJiiuU,  aud  othur  ijoijulatiuu  gruuiJi*,  ia  attributed  tu  the 
^tato  i^oard  uf  Education. 

Ill  addition  to  btuud>  gro\\th  in  lirogrant  ofleriiigs  at  tlte  IJOit^3Ul.'onda^y  kvul,^ 
most  liost5»L»ioHdii»>  prograiiK-i  lutse  adoljtud  tlio  optn  uuto  uiiLii  c\lt  sy.stiiia 
\\heret;>  itvw  cniullceii  are  actuated  a  nuuiber  oC  tiaa.&  during  tl»e  .M.*ar  and  hawt 
\\\wu  tlu%\  at  la  In  the  ijroftLiunL.v  rtiiuircd  to  bu  a  coaii'iti'nt  \>orkv:r  In  the  imr- 
tlculav  area  of  trainlnj^, 
U'h is  .voar\s Council  recommendations  Include:     .  , 

That  the  State  Board  of  Kdntatlon  ^ct'k  legislati^e  approval  of  an  ex- 
luuulvd  ujcatiunal  uduuUion  budget  with  strong  emphasis  on  career 
(l€*vc!opmcnt 

That  the  i>tate  Board  of  EduLatiun  request  aa  emergency  \ocatLonnl  train- 
ins;  fwud  of  $1,00,000  f roui  the  Idaho  State  Legislature. 

The  immediate  Initiation  of  a  public  iufonuaton  project  using  the  mftsa 
niviUa     a  \ciaLle  for  laipro\lag  the  image  of  \ocatlonal  tuclmioal  education. 

An  annual  joint  meeting  betwtiun  the  State  Board  of  K(Xication  and  the 
Advisory  Couadl  to  ad\uaee  the  commonality  of  Jnterc.sjta  for  better  voca- 
tional-technical education  pi^ogranis  in  Idaho.v  y 
The  i>iate  Buard  of  Education  acted  on  the  CounLiVs  r(?conuuendation  of  last 
year  tiiat  eltorts*  be  Lontiuued  in  pro\idlnc  training  for  guidance  pcr^nnrl  as  it 
iclate.>  to  yuutli  and  the  uorid  of  wvvk,  WorKbhupb  and  in  .ser>ice  training  pro- 
graui*»  im\e  bi-en  conductc'd  for  guldirncu  personnel., A  NNceUlung  suauuer  work- 
.slinp  \\a.shelp  fur  all  vocational  teachers  and  guidance  personnel. 

II.tl.NOIS 

'Hie  llUnols  t^tate  Advi.^ur^  Couucll  commends  the  development  of  a  clear,  con 
d^e  Stace  I'lan,  by  the  State  Board  on  Vocational  Education.  Ilowevor,  the  Coun- 
cil beheves  the  State  iMan,  uuntlnues  to  bu  viewed  aS  a  compliance  document  to 
nwve  KinleraU  dollars  fur  rolmbiirscment  activities  rather  tlmn  as  a  compre- 
hL'u&ne  plan  to  mvet  \ocatlonal  education  ncHjds.  Uecognizing  that  accurate  data 
IS  neee.v.sary  in  ordur  to  du\elop  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  Council  urges  tlie 
.spued  %  impleiuentatlon  of  the  Total  Mani>owcr  manning  System  for  Illinois  now 
bflnj:  twtcil  in  selected  coiintlus.  The  Council  also  recommends  coordination  and 
ortiperatton  among  the  \ arsons  State  and  Federal  agencies  Involved  in  vocational 
iducatioii  during  the  planning  process.  The  Council  recogaisscs  that  tlie  number  <if 
Federal  and  State  agencies  \\hlLh  have  a  role  In  administration  of  vocatlonm 
tfchiAuai  eilutatiua  in  lihhoU  niakea  coordination  in  planning  exceedingly  dim 
cult,  aud  urges  Umt  the  adudnkstratlve  aiitliority  for  vocational  and  tecludcal 
odueutioa  remain  lu  a  single  State  agency.  The  Advisory  Coundl  supports  the 
Stato  Board  on  Vocational  Education  as  that  agency,  ,     .  , 

Wlule  Jbedural  funds  cAjicndtd  for  vocational  education  in  Illinois  Imve  sub- 
^tantiall^  increased  in  tiieJost  ii\o  jenrs.  State  funds  have  remained  static.  ai\c 
Conned  appro\es  tiie  e.\pan&ion  of  proiii^iUHS, f or  the  disadvantaged  and  the  Ulandi 
lapped  niade  possible  by  increased  FuderaTfunds,  but  questions  if  Federal  funds 
ha\e  bi'vn  u^ed  to  supplant  State  mo nie.^  rather  than  to  supplement  them.  \  nca- 
ttunal  M\ailabdity  luis  increiisud  greatlj  in  recent  years  in  Illinois,  but  the  Conn- 
ed nrn»l\  \)viiv\  that  '  avallai»iliLy  of  programs  at  all  levels  must  be  increased. 
The  Counill  rueommeuds  tl\e  study  of  State  funding  formulae  to  ascertain  their 
catalytic  effect  in  program  growth.  .  ^  „„.., 

The  tuuncd  is  uncouniged  by  the  acceptance  of  jol)  placement  responsibilities 
l>y  piiststcontlary  lastltutions,  and  the  distribution  of  Uic  handbook,  Devclopmrnt 
of  Conn^vlhf  .Support  MnUriald  (A  Handbook)  at  the  sec<5ndary  level.  TiiC 
(  ouuol  beiicu'j?,  iuiwever,  that  both  secondarj  and  postsucondar>  schools  should 
develop  a  .strong  total  program  of  guidance,  cuunscling,  placement,  and  follow  up» 
and  aiTcptauLv  of  moro  responsibility  for  those  who  couudete  less  than  graduate* 
projrrams.  ,  ,   tu.  . 

Ike  luurud  supi^^rt.s  ti»u  du\elopment  of  career  e^iucation  programs  in  Illinois 
sciuiol^  but  mites  tliat  Xhe  primary  fuadlng  responi>ibillty  \m  fnllen  upon  tlio 
Mate  Board  uf  Vocational  Education.  The  Coiincli  believes  tlmt  tlie  State  Board 
.sboiild  not  haNC  to  carrj  the  funding  burden  for  cariH^r  education  from  siarce 
vueatioim'l  funds,  and  i»fges  the  utilizatlun  yf  separate  funds  fur  career  edueation 

Anions:  the  CounciVs  recommendations  for  the  current  year  are : 

J  lie  Mate  Board  of  Vocational  Education  seeks  legislative  approval  of  an 
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incrensed  Sfatc  appropriatlun,  based  on  a  founiftition  kvel  of  suiJport  fur 
proJccteiV  vocatldnai  education  needs.  i 

I'he  State  Board  of  VociitiunaJ  Educ.ition  sliould  work  \vith<Jbe  Office  of 
the  Sujiicriiiicndent  uf  TiiUii:  ln&truaiun  tu  form  a  pulity  rLHiuirinj;  aUbta- 
dents  at  the  secondary  ie^ul  to  \u\\ e  at'loa$t  one  Cariiui,'ie  t^nit  uf  *\ucatiu/iul 
'  "or  tecl/iiical  education  hs  a  re<iuisite  for  graduation. 

The  State  Board  Vucatiuual  Ediicalivn  sliouUl  eiicourage  the  teacher 
tr.iinini,'  iihstiuAioi»,->  to  itit'iibc*  the  career  educ«itiwu  c^.iiueiit  iuty  ali- teaeUer 
and  adniiiiistrator  preparation  programs.  , 

\  ^  ^  ^  l^DiAKA 

In  additinn  to  it§  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  tlie  .State  Advisory  Council 
r^t'iuUuted  litarings  in  six  cuiuiuunitle'S  1ft  urdvr  to  provide  the  public  \\ith*the 
ffpportuiuty  tu  resi>onu  tu  Cuuncii  rbcommendatlunb  and  luaKo  suggubtionb  and 
Itfoposals  on  Vocational  and  Technical  education.  ( 

This  gear's  nnnual  vcpurt  also  provides  an.ovLr\Ie\v  of  the  state's  stecundary 
'and  postsccoiidary  stlioulb  and  program^.  Some  pustbccondarj  prugrants  of 
intcr<^t  Included;  /         •  ' 

-^Bqil  Statlvnivcnitj/    *-  •  < 

*-Tho  Department  of  Counseling  Psychology  and  Guidance  Services  received  a 
grnnt  from  the  Indiana  State  ?3oard  of  Vocational  Technical  Education  for  a 
program  to  improve  communitatiuus  relative  to  career  cduciitiun,  hi  \\orki^ig 
nlth  counselor  education  programs,  tlio  follo\\iug  objectives  ^\ere  streiibcd:  atti- 
tudc  rhaiige  and  a^varcness,  KnoTisledge  and  bkills,  utilization  and  applieation/ 
consultant  preparation.*'  '      .    '  . 

ln(2inna  Vocattonal  Technical  CqlkffO  ^ 

**Ivy  'l>ch' conducts  tr;ilning  programs  specifically  tallore(l,to  meet  the  needs 
vnf  individuals,  l)usines8  and  industries,  eithpriby  dcblgning  spetial  programs  fur 
thorn  or  by  cooperatively  sponsoring  the  heeded  training  activity." 

**In  the  area  ot  Manpower  programs  funded  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
IVTC  has  sponsored  a  11-county  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project,  a  4-county 
Operation  Mainslream  project,  and  MDTA  Skill  Center  at 'South  Bend,  and  is 
pro«?enfly  operoting  programs  under  the  Comprehcni;i\e  Kniploiiucia  Training 
Ace  (CF4TA)/'  -  ,  ^ 

^         Included  among.this  year*s  CouneiJ  recommendations  were : 

That  tlie  State  Board  of  Vocational  ^l^echnieal  Kducation  (SBVTE)  provide 
f^nrtrdlnatlon  ^ti\  training  programs  and  needs  of  business,  Industry,  and  labor 
among  local  educational  agencies,  postsccondar;>  in^ititutlons  and  proprietary  - 
j  •    schoolH.  ^ 

That  the  SBVTK  cifrefully  review  policies  and  procedures  of  in^stitptlons  re- 
^  iiuo^^tlng  funds  tu  insuri  that  the  regidfttlons  for  alRrmatlve  action  are  being  met. 
^  That  the  SBVTE  provide  coordination  In  long  range  planning  for  fadilties  and 
^  services mans  state  agencies  and  programs  serving  vocational  edueatio/». 

That  the  SliVTi:  i»roniOte  and  coi>peratc  with  other  agencits  for  placement 
^siTvices  for  students  vhen  completing  vocational  training*  programs. 

•    *        IOWA  ! 

Since  1973,  the  State  of  Iowa  Advisory  Council  on  Career  iEducation  has  elec* 
^   tod  to  focus  on  only  one  component  of  vocational  and  card*»r  nlucation  in  its 
reports  for  any  given  jear.  For  10T4  the  Counbil  chose  to  investigate  and  prepare 
itj<  reiJOKt  on  cooperative  and  work-study  programs  in  secondary  schools,  A  eo- 
f•p^ra^lv»^progrom  utilizes  alternating  periods  of  employ  melh^and  bchouling  on  a 
part  tinio/^full  tlmo  basis.  Work  study  programs  are  designed  to  pro\ide  stu-r  , 
dents  in -financial  need  with  assistance.  In  contrast  to  the  evoperath  ^'programs, , 
the  In  .nhoul  hi^jt nation  in  worh  study  prograuis  is  not  neeessarily  related  to  job  * 
assignments. 

The  1075State  Plan  for  career  education  incorporiited  Uie  findings  of  an  ln.for- 
matlnn  8>/<tcm  ci\llcd  the  Career  Education  ^'ecd  Information  System  lOENIS), 
Data  on  Ihe  labor  market  needs ahus  provided  help  in  phinniig  new  sites  for 
^  ^^noprrative  pro,^iams,  and  appropriate  expansion  of  existing  ones.  A  gco^jraphic 
jiriorlty  nrea'for  u  site  Is  identUlcd  where  therejs  incidence  of  high  yonfi  em- 
ployment aud,idrop  out  rates.The  State  Plan  speeuityrftiat  fifty  percent  of  i'art  v 
funds  for  cooperative  progrrflhs  are  to  be  used  iff  priority  areas. 
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At  jitusL'Ut,  uiiyinplo^iiit'iit  riUcfi)  reported  in  the  CENIS  survey  are  nscertnlned 
througli  uneuiplu>  h^cuf  Luiai>th.->atiun  Llaloiri.  The  Council  recommends  that  future 
e6tiiaatt'&  of  liUfniiilojiiAcrit  be  u^a^e  from  uMiUcant  information  data  in  the  local 
olllteb  of  the  lu s\,t  St«Ue  luiaploiment  iSeuurit;  Coiiimi^aslon,  as  a  mure  rcliablo 
projection  formula  could  be  developed  on  this  bnsis. 

A  atuJy  cunduLted  bj  the  Council  to  identify  potential  growth  of  cuope ra- 
the pro^ruu»&.  Uucuiuns  as,  to  ilie  abiUtj^  of  nu  nren  to  support  such  n  program 
\\ere  ba^ed  on  Uiu  ariMs  timplojmt^ht  potential  and  the  i>ize  uf  the  nron's,  schoul. 
CuoiJefuti\e  pruijiauio  are  fi;nfi)ibloi.ir  large  schoul  «^ sterns,  and  joint  sponsorship 
of  Cooperative*  programs  could  he;asamit;0.  by  smaller  ndjacent  s> stems.  On  this 
basis,  the  »tud^  ideutiUt-s  ^peciliv  5,choo;  /!>>5,tem5,  which  should  be  encuurageil  to 
Implement  cuoj[H;rati\  e  pnigrams.^  Since  the  Deparimcnt  uf  Public  lubtruction  ha.s 
projected  e.xpau&ityU  uf  cvopciauje  prugrauis,  the  Cuuncil  recummcnds,  that  it  use 
their  study  in  determining  locales  for  the  programs. 

Ill  regard  tu  the  financing  of  secondary  programs,  the  Counc'l  fouml  that  the 
procedure'  fur  rtiuiburslng  secondary  schools  is  uhsolete.  At  present,  in.-jtructur 
wilary  and  travel  expenses  ar^  reimbursed  at  80  percent  the  llrst  >ear,  and 
reduced  by  20  perceui  increments  until  the  "average  xeimbursement"  appro.\ 
imatjul.v  20  peicent>  it>  reached.  The  philusui)hy  appears  tu  be  to  pruudi-  .^tart  up 
incenti\cs.  On  thu  uthef  hand,  reimbursements  to  pustsGCuadar.v  ia>titiitiun.> 
are  ba.xed  un  tutal  prugrani  costs,  which  r^iflects  a  supjiurt,  rather  t).an  iuctati\e, 
a  luept.  Since  the  institutiun  se\eral  years  ago  of  "c*ontrulled  budgets"  (a  .>tate- 
impusvd  limit  ou  the  number  of  dollars  a  lucal  school  may  cullect  in  >tati}  aid 
uiul  from  lucal  pruperf^^  taxes),  the  lneentl\e  concept  is  uut-uf-datc.  Xlie  Couucil 
theiefure  recuu*mends  that  reimbursement  for  secondary  as  well  ao  post.>ec 
tJial'iry  school  cooperative  programs  be  based  on  the  support  concept. 

Coimcll  meud)urs  made  a  number  of  field  visits  to  the  sites  of  cooper.Ui\e 
programs  aud  observed  the  following: 

Administrators  show  little  knowledge  or  interest  In  employ njcut  i»ppi>r- 
tunltifS  or  labor  market  needs,  Few  local  schools  utilize  folliiw  up  infor- 
mation on  earlier  graduates.  Xhe  Cuunul  reconuiicud.s  that  the  Slate  Board 
encourage,  through  technical  assistance,  planning  at  local  le\tl.-5,  ba.Ad  on 
student  and  labor  nmrket  needs.  / 

While  general  classruum  ia.struction  about  such  subjects  as  Sijclal  security 
job  safety,  unemployment  cumpensation,  etc.,  is  er.cellent  In  nmny  cU'-e^,  tuo 
little  emphasis  Is  X'lnced  on  theory  for  the  nctual  skills  being  k.irni'd.  Tlie 
Cuuucil  recomuicnds  that  the  Oepartnicnt  uf  CoUMdtaiits  e.xpaud  tlieir  a>sist- 
an(v  lo  the  tcacher-coordinatur.>  to  Improve  the  quality  of  si>cclllc 
instruetloui 

Many  sdiool  principals  are  unaware  of  the  elements  which  are  t>plcul 
of  a  4ualit,\  cooperative  prograui.  The  Council  recomniendrt  that  the  De- 
pjirtiuent  of  Public  Instruction  inform  tlie  principals  regarding  these 
elomeats. 

Not  all  schools  use  a  tralaing  agreement  sigaed  by  the  emph^yer.  .student, 
sthool,  and  parent,  in  order  to  emphasize  that  the  released  tiuie  for  the 
student  from  the  school  is  for  educational  purposes.  This  practice  .shoidd 
be  universal. 

Duly  Untited^use  Is  made  of  a  training  ontllac  to  Identify  the  skills  to  he 
taught  by  the  employer  and  the  school.  The  Council  recomtutnds  that 
tia*  ii<  r-coordiimtors  bo  encouraged  to  develop  such  outlines  conpi  r«dUcly 
u  itii^  the  eutplo>ers  of  each  student,  and  that  adndnhstrntors  hold  the  tc.ichcr 
coorillaator.s  accountable  for  the  development  of  these  outlines, 
lu  reptrd  to  the  Work-Stud>  program,  although  it  is  coapidered  relati\jly 
.sueies.vfid,  it.s  coatinuatlun  as  a  \iable  program  is  open  to  (lutstlon.  Stnhuts 
tan  make  more  monij  by  working  for  n  privnte  emplu.\er.  This,  howiM-r,  dms 
not  proNule  iu4pro\nl  .services  to  the  local  community.  The  Council  nutUiinends 
tlint  Congress  con.sider  amending  the  law  which  llmUs  enrnlngs  through  ^^ork 
.MUd>  programs  so  that  they  nre  in  line  ^ith  prevnlling  minimum  wngea.  ^* 


In  evnluntlng  the  gonls  nnd  objectives  of  the  Dhislon  of  Vocntlounl  Educa- 
tion, the  Council  pointed  out  tlie  working  relntlonshlp  with  mnnpuwtr  dtvclup 
liient  within  the  stnte.  Kxnmples  of  this  close  relntlonshlp  Include : 

Tlie  mnnpower  planning  system,  K-MUST  (Kansns  Mnnppwer  Ulillzathm 
System  for  Trnlning),  includes  the  mnnpower  input  from  othir  soune.^ 
within  the  stnte,  • 
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Tlie  K-MCST  Advlbury  Committee  includes  representation  from  Eco- 
iiuniic  Development,  Vocatiuual  R^liauUltation,  tlie  Diyislon  of  Kesenrch 
ami  Infvrmatiun  of  the  Kansas  Statb  JEmployment  SeeUrity  Division,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship.      ^      -  > 

A  ^lo.^e  rcldtionohip  with  industry  Is  maintained  through  the  Industrial 
l»i vision  of  tile  State  Clianiber  of  Commerce.  This  group  1ms  an  education 
committee  which  works  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 
Iiii.;u<lfcl  in  tlie  State  Plan  Is  a  section  entitled  "Anniial  and  Long  Ranfre 
Planning  and  Budgetinij."  The  annual  report  cuntain.s  the  cictl\ities  as  set  forth 
m  ^hi.')  section  i^t  the  State  Plaa  with  corresponding  evaluations  of  the  ej[retti\e- 
at*s.>  vt  i-ach  activity  by  the  Council.  Among  these  activities  and  CouncU  as^jcsb- 
u<en  tJi  are:  i  \ 

.  -Ic/iu^i/.—Increase  services  in  schools  by  providing  in-s^er^ice  i^ctivities  fur 
tuuiir^ilur^  de&igned'to  gala  an  understanding  of  the  young  workers'  Mecupatiiins. 

Evi\luation.~VU\\m\u^  wan  started  in  the  .spring  of  1074  to  a:5:5ist  fuur  districts^ 
to  UKr,'U*e  the  placement  services  at  the  secondary  level.  Three  of  tlici>e  four 
ilUtri«.ts  already  have  funded  career  education  projects*  Further  Jn-.serv ice 
educatiun  and  impleimintation  of  this  activity  will  take  place  in  FY  ,1075. 
-Ic/itifi/.— Develop  specialized  vocational  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
Evaluation.— IhtiiQ  .specialized  programs  for  haadicappetl  students,  involving 
Wf^nU  vxpurience  and i coordination  were  implemented  during  FY  1974.  (\nc  pro- 
gram at  Leavenworth  involved  contracting  with  local  businesses  for  trailing. 

liithuled  with  this,  year's  Council  recommendations  are  responsv.'S  jto  the 
Couii<.Ub.v  the  State  Board  of  Education.  These  responses'ihcorporate  theifeasi 
Mlity  i>f  iiuplementing  the  proposed  actions  and  also  document  what,  if  any, 
.utA\il.i  \m:>  heen  underway  for  the  impltiaentation  of' the  piroposed  reconim^^ndu 
tions.  Council  recommendations  include:  \ 

That  the  Siate  Bpard  of  Education  investigate  alternate  ways  of  granting 
college  credit  for  in-service  workshops  conducted  by  the  State  Department 
of  Kdncation. 

That  the  State  Buanl  of  Education  continue  its  support  for  a  performance 
band  teacher  education  program  particularly  in  vocational  education. 

KBNTUCKT  *  ^  ' 

TUv  Kentucky  State  Council  specifically  points  uut  that  the  State  Plan's  goals, 
priuriiito  atA  objectives  arc  related  to  identified  manpower  needs,  job  uppur-  . 
tunitlo,  and  the  interests  of  groups  to  be  served.  The  Qouncil  also  noted  that 
.spe  iai  attention  had  been  given  to  the  Identification  of  persons  with  special 
needs,  and  that  programs.  scr\  Ices,  and  activities  were  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tlioso  who  could  not  sncceed  in  regular  progra^iS. 

Of  particular  concern  in  this  year's  report,  was  the  construction  of  vocational 
cdiuutlon  facilities  and  the  expansion  of  existing  resources.  There  also  exists 
a  need  fi>r  a  comprehensive  data  system,  presently  under  development,  to  pro- 
\ldL-  tht  Hiuch  needed  data  in  areas  such  as  manpower  demand  a?id  supply,  job 
tVpi^fiiiriUle.s,  employer  needs,  student  placement  and  follow-up  information  and 
other  information  vital  to  the  planning  effort. 
This  yen  r's  reeommondations  included : 

That  annual  and  five-year  plans  bo  improved  and  written  In  such  a  way 
U*  gi\e  syHteuiatic  and  coordinated  direction  to  Kentucky's  vocational 
odncation  programs  in  the  future. 

That  an  even  greater  effort  be  made  this  year  In  bringing  the  forces 
t'^jrether  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and  relevant  data  base  upon  which 
to  build  a  manngenient  information  System.' 

That  before  vocational  facilities  ^ro  eonstrneted  In  the  future  a  closer 
CNuiuinatlon  of  the  utilization  of  present  facilities  be  .-nade  and  this  Infor- 
niatlon  serve  as  the  guide  In  determining  the  size,  location,  and  program 
offerings  in  all  proposed'new  facilities. 
Pi-f »gra rns  serving  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  showed  significant 
CH'W  th  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  they  are  reaching  the  target  population 
U  n  fl<*ttcd  in  the  Gl  percent  In^itase  of  enrollment  In  special  programs  for 
FV1074.  *  , 

The  inrollnicnt  In  vocational  education  programs  in  Kentucky  has  shown  a 
suh.-taiiilal  increa.«?e  from  10(54  to  1074.  The  Council  notes  a  particularly  .satisfy-  , 
ing  increase  In  enrollments  of  postsecondary  programs  and  programs  fur  the 
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cHsaUvantnged  and  hnnaicapijed.  Xabkij  reflecting  statlisUcal  data  fur  euruU 
ments,  expenditures,  teachers,  and  administrative  i^erboiiijei  fur  tLii>  ten-iear 
period  are  provided  in  the  annual  report  ' 

The  Council  addrebiud  particular  commendations  to  activities  and  aL«.unii4iah 
nicnt.s  in  tlie  following  areas  for  the  past  jtar.  Regional  Advisory  Couiiiiittiie^ , 
Curriculum  Development,  Accreditation,  XeaUitii'  K.vtliange;  nnd  Ci>upi;rution 
withliiglier  Edueation. 

.LOUISUNA 

Tlie  State  Advisory  Council  points  out  that  tlie  State  Tlan  should  be  a 
document  for  determining  and  adniiuiaturlng  a  i>ji>tciu  u£  lUiplcmeiitutiuu  ^liich 
should  be  extended  to  all  aj^pects  of  the  vocational  prugrams  rtitiiin  thu  ^tatt. 
This  approacli  i?!iuuld  incurpurate  enrullaient,  completiuu^,  piateincuU,  coat*, 
teacher-student  ratios  and  cuuuselur-studcxit  ratiu;^.  Ai,cordiiig  tu  the  Council, 
objectives  are  laelving  in  suin^  of  tliebc  areas  and  ;5uch  ubjc\:ti^ea  .^iiould  be 
made  a  furmal  part  of  tlie  iState  IMan.  The  Cuuneil  partieularly  atreaae;>  that  the 
State  l*lan  be  a  detailed  eumprehenaive  dueumeut  whieh  nut  <;iily  ^auatie^  fed 
eral  gnidelinoa,  but  al&u  &er\eii  as  a  more  elective  planning  and  cuntrul  ducu- 
meut  for  the  Initiation,  e.\pan«iun  and  retraction  of  particular  proijruiiics  or 
activities.  Council  comments  on  the  1071  Plan  include: 

The  planning  process  should  focub  on  eumprehensive  evaluation  and 
projection  of  prograjnis.  . 

Data  avalla^Ue  to  the  Department  of  Education  to  use  in  state  plan 
preparation  freuuently  are  nut  current,  are  inadequate  ur  are  hiouaiplete. 

Educational  goals  or  objectives  are  not  adequately  iiv.v4atified  tu  permit 
meastirenient  or  progress  in  aeliieving  goals. 
The  Council  made  the  following  ybser\atiuna  m  a>ses>iiig  tlie  c.vtent  to  which 
student  needs  and  emplujmeiit  oxij^ortunities  are  addre.^ted  in  the  sUte'a  \uea 
tional  education  programs: 

Distribution  and  marketing  x>rograms  are  lacking  again  in  meeting 
projected  needs. 

Health  prugrams,  sorely  needed,  should  be  given  more  important  con- 
sideration. 

Ollice  programs,  along  with  agriculture  are  continuing  tu  All  a  gtoater 
share  of  the  e^tiiuated  job  nec*ds  but  less  than  half  of  the  ulUce  program 
conipleters  can  be  considered  available  as  labor  supply  upuii  eonipletiou. 
,  There  needs  to  be  a  eomprelienyive  analysis  of  the  local  job  market  to 
ascertain  nior(>  'concise  demand  data. 
The  Cuuncil  report{>  that  the  diaad\antaged  and  handlcapfied  are  aer\i'd  at 
all  le\eK  Criteria  for  identifying  disadvantaged  students  are  available  to  aid 
local  school  olficials  and  vocational  ischoul  directors.  Wlale  there  sub^stantial 
leeway  In  identifying  di^adv antagcnl  student*,  in  moat  cusea  applicabilily  of 
more  than  one  criteria  i»  necessary  fur  a  student  to  be  classified  as  di^ad\an 
tagcd.  The  Council  strcbses,  however,  that  the.>e  criteria  make  no  mention  uf 
deUnquenti?  nor  are  the  inmates  at  the  atatc  prii,on»  and  juvenile  inatltutions 
being  classed  as  disadvantaged, 

The  11)74  Slate  I'Jan  indicates  that  a  very;  small  proportion  of  the  fc.t«dcnt> 
enrolled  in  vocational  edueation  are  handicapped.  On  Ihe  becondar^  lc»tl,  the 
largest  prui^ortion  of  the.'>e  students  are  enrolled  In  the  trades  and  induatr.v 
I»roj;rams.  Noting;  the  e.\ceptionallj  hliih  llgure  of  $1,2^^8  in  federal,  *tate  and 
local  funds  being  .siient  for  instructional  niatcriak*>  and  supplies  per  handiL.ipped 
student  served,  the  CiAinell  euiphassizes  the  need  for  cdtabli:»hing  ^uaie  coiitrol 
over  the  use  of  \oeativ^nal  niuney  for  handieapped  studenla  either  in  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  KiUication  or  the  Divit»ion  of  »Spe<.ial  EiUication.  Guldelhie,^  ^vhith 
have  been  recently  drawn  up  may  reduce ^sonie  of  these  problems. 
Included  among  the  Council's  recomm'en^Jatlons  for  iUcal  jei»r  1075  are; 
That  the  55tate  Department  of  Education  develop  ii  continuing  sj.stem 
providing  determination  of  "'facilities  utilization. 

That  the  state  provide  an  adequate  number  of  vocational  guidance 
counsolnrs  at  the  elementary,  secondary  and  postsetondary  .levels. 

TKafc  the  State  Department  uf  Education  provide  for  placement  services 
aiul  follow-up  for  all  vocational  technical  schools. 

That  state  phius  for  vocational  education  be  comprehensive,  clear  and 
conck^^e  and  incluile  all  vocational  technical  programs  ^.iior'icing  In  the  state, 
whether  federally  reimbursable  or  not  and  whether  publicly  ur  privately 
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fi  ^^*"*^/^^;?sn'2inff  timt  existing  Federal  requirement  regarding  the  format  of 
the  State  X>lan  ^O^e  conducive  t6,  the  widespread  complaint  timt  it  is  a^'com- 
pliaiico"  document  rather  than  a  mandgement  tool,  the  ^uncH  f^ls  tLt  the 
w{2r/'  VocationTU-Teehnical  Education  should  developTpla  uf^g  do^^^^^^ 
sa  y  o  .;ti'^^^^^^^^^  management  tool,  incorporating  necessary  requirenfents  n^e^^ 
^,1^1  n^^^^^  federal  law.  Along  these  lines,  the  Council  identifies  those  qrpas 
areas':?e r^°^'  ^^^^  ^  nianaSnrtU'T^^^^^^^^^^ 

Employ moit  Opportunities  and  Vocational  Education  JPrograth 

SpDcific  problems  encountered  in  reviewing  data  Involved  in  vocational 
planmi^g.  current  and^pfojected  manpower  demand  and  siipp^  include^ 

enipk;yS  '  ?  ''"""''^  variations  in  projected  demand  and  current 
in":iri'o?^  system outputas  reflected 

a  lack  of  information  on  the  output  of  trained  manpower  from  industry 
and  union  trannm,  programs  and  proprietary  vocational  ne^s  '"""^"^ 

^'^^Trogm^^^^^    ^'^^""^'^''^^  Profirraw  ^^hcds  and  Availaln^lity  of  Vocational 

y*'  Tho  only  evident  analysis  of  population  needs  and  availability  of  vocational 
^       odnratjon  is  a  statement  that  some  32,000  second^fry  students  1   general  e^^^^^ 
tioii  programs-  will  receive  priority  for  the  development  of  vocatlonTprog^^^^^ 

are  no  further  c-catements  of  priority  among  the  population  levels  to  be 
smid  sua  no  reasonable  means  of  determining  the  relationship  between  popula- 

hTSi  !;"fl""stalfltn^^^^       """^'^^^  ^^^^"^  ^"^^  ^'^^^^^  ^^"^'"^^ 

f  n»lLS,^^- ^l'""  ^^""^^  inadequate  guide  for  the  development  and 

h!!  programs,  services  and  activities  for  Maryland's 

citizens,  the  Council  attributes  deficiencies  to:  inadequacies  In  the  data  base, 
ark  of  roherenco,  the  absence  <jf  a  demonstrattjd  rational  relationship  between 
data  on  noeds  and  proposed  projects,  failure  to  establish  clear  priorities,  and  a 
si^-mni-anr  lurk  of  nccomplishmrnt  against  stated  ol)jectives.  Based  on  this 
assessment,  the  Council  recommends: 

The  5;tate  Koanfcfor  Vocational  Educrftiun  should  commit  whatever  ro- 
son roes  are  required  to  insure  Uic  development  of  a  State  Plan  for  VOca- 
tipnal-reehnical  Education  whLli  is  an  accurate  portrayal  of  objectives 
and  priorities. 

Other  Council  ^ocommendations  for  fiscal  year  1075  include:  / 
'IMie  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  should  give  high  priority  to 
♦?io  devolopmont.Mraplemontatiou,  and  reporting  at  occupational  programs 
nt  tlir  adult  level,  and  undertake  effortij  to  increase  the  rate  of  enrollment 
j:rowtIi  U\  programs  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  StatQ  Board  of  Vocational  Education  should  undertake  a  review  of 
fho  fpnnulno  utilized  to  alloeato  Federal  vwati(*nal  funds  lo  local  education 
ngenclos  to  ensure  ^hat  the  allocations  accurately  reflect  State  Plan 
V  priorities. 

MASSACIIUSinTS 

Thfs  yenrV  annual  report  reflvits  a  comprehensive  over\ie\v  of'the  status  of  vo- 
oatioiial  Pducation  within  (ho  stnt<^  hy  focusing  in  detail  nil  several  broad  areas 

The  ronncil  evaluated  Altornallvo  Dj'lhory  Systems  in  Otcupational  Educa- 
tion ttirfti^^h  a  study  of  s.\.stt  in.s  aitd  programs  in  i^tlier  states.  This  study  resulted 
in  MlunUlant  fiiulinir.s  inUuiJingIhe  t^hscrvatlon  (hat  prugrani  flexibility,  relate/i 
to  mili'.fantlal  business, 'lain. r  In\ol\ ement  In  plannlniraml  low  capital  eoks,  corre- 
lated student  interests.  niarKot  deniands  (for  Jobs)  and  j^rou'ram  offerlnjrs. 

Evalnuted  as^'f^peclal  Interest  Areas"  were  ls>ue8  concerning  sex  discrimina- 
tion, urban  ounipatlonal  erluratlun,  aaos  tt*  profjroms  l>y  minority  groups,  pro- 
grams for  (ho  dNau\aiitagVd  and  b^iulluiiipud,  and  tlu'  roloof  proprietary  schools 
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hi  the  oocupatioiml  dolivery  syatein.  Biibed  on  iU  as>us:,ment  uf  thciie  iirwi^,  the 
Council  recommended  that : 

The  Board  of  Kducation  take  affirmathe  action  to  provide  female  students 
witn  adequate  access  to  occniiatiunal  education  acruw  the  :,tate,  by  eiiniinat- 
m^c  sex  bias  in  occui)ationaI  currieuhi  and  sex  i«tereotvinng. 

The  Board  of  Education  snbi>tantiateb  prebi^nt  /utt.^?uul  data  about  minor- 
ny  access  to  vocational  education  In  ^I«UN.sachu.sett.N  bv  conducting  a  thorouj^h 
as<i?ssmont  of  the  situation,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  analj^itj  of  enroU- 
moDt  flatrt»  geographical  distribution  of  \ocatiunal  ^choolb  and  programs,  and 
.selection and  reeruitment  procedures  and  practices.  ' 
^      X\<n  included  in  this  year's  e\ahiation  wns  a  Cotuicil  review  of  a  selected  nlim- 
iK^r  of  oxoinplary,  pilot  and  demonstration  jirojecti,  and  programs  throughout  the 
stntf.  from  this  review,  the  Council  made  .the  following'  recommendation: 

Iho  romraissioner  of  Kducation  gives  a  more  critical  review  to  new  model 
and  phmning  grant.>.  using  on-going  evaluation  of  FV  7o  programs  as  a 
liasis'  of  assessment,  but  giving  priority  to  rolhiboratiun  among  schools  and 
tiio  community  to  deliver  occupational  education  to  students  in  response  to 
thoir  uewls  and  interests;  and 

^  That  the  Comniissiouer  of  Education  ensure  eontinuetl  dissseniination  of 
iiiforniatioii  ou  exemplary  and  model  programs,  to  scliuols  within  Massa- 
chusetts-, to  encourage  more  extensive  participation. 
TIir«  ugh  its  survey  of  .>4anmcr  prognim.-.  the  CiMUicil  recommended  the  devehiji- 
^.nieiit  of  a  separate  program  review  ^ectiMn  in  thel»ivi>ion  of  Ueenitational  Kdu- 
ratioM  to  establish  siunmei  prograuis  as  d  part  of  an  extended  year  i)ro^'raniimng 
cycIoiiiined.it  ruaxinazing  the  use  of  ^ucatio^ml  education  resource  faCiiities. 
Council  concern  with  tlie'inade(iuai.ies  of  the  State  Plan  resulted  iulhe  rei;uin-  ' 
'  nienda lions  that : 

The  Board  of  Kduuitum  continue  to  give  prioiitj  ^ttentijii  to  de^eloping  a 
comprehensive  planning  jirocoss. 

The Coinniissionor  of  Education  encourage  the  Divislon\if  Occn]jati(maI 
Education  to  use  the  firoccss  of  regional  planning  nieeiiiig.s  to  obtain  mean- 
iiigful  inputs  ill  the  planning  process.  ' 

*  ,  MI^^ESOTA 

The  Minnesota  Advisor.\  Cuuncirs  1074  Ewihuitioa  Statement  focuocs  on  the 
broad  piol/lcfiiatic  area  of  needs  a^'sesstt^ent  f  he  CoUULil  ha.^  rccomiaended  and 
con'tinueij  to  arge  the  adoption  of  a  needs  assessment  aiiproiuli  to  planning  in 
vocational  ^iducation. 

Iiicluded  la  the  Evaluation  Stateuient  are  the  n^ponses  of  the  State  Boacu  to 
the  Coancll's  tontin4ied  dissatisfaction  with  the  huk  of  needs  assessments  iucor- 
puratod  In  tlu*  S^tate  Tlan.  \\1iile  the  State  Boacd  agrees  that  information  in  the 
^tate  rian  ts  inadequate  for  an  aci  urate  judgment  in  regard  to  goal.s  an<l  i^riori- 
tie>,  or  to  coiuxnunicttlng  the  accomtdishincnts  of  \ocatlonal  technical  cdncatltm 
.Ner\  ites,  the  Board  has  offered  the  following  rationale.  "It  Is  our  aspiration  to 
Iirovlde  the  W^,  Office  of  Education  with  snfllclent  ihformatlon*to  gbtain  their 
appro. al  of  the  State  Plan,  It  Is  not  our  intent  to  make  It  a  document  of  great 
length,  as  it  i.s  nut  a  dokUPicnt  for  planniiis\  but  one  that  aci  urately  and  sue- 
dncjb  summarizes  the  goals  .^nd  obJect^^es  for  the  current  year  as  well  as  pro- 
jcctod  over  the  coming  five  year." 

The  Council  asserts  Its  dis.vatisfaition  with  this  rntionalizatlim,  hnsed^on  a  dtn- 
tton  uf  PL  iK)~5T0.  Scetion  1L\3 ta )  <  IK  whiih  requires  that  the  State  Plan;  ♦  ♦ 
describe  tlie  preJjent  projeited  vocational  ^*ducatU>n  needs  uf  tlie  State  ♦  *  *" 
and  *  *  set  forth  a  program  for  \u(»ati4inal  jr.uUKatit>r^*^hjectiv es  whieh  affords 
*  satisfactory  asvurance  to  meeting  the  \oiatiohal  educjrtlon  needs  of  the  poton- 
'  tini  students  in  the  State." 

The  Council  acknowledgea  that  violation  of  this  aspect  of  the  law  Is  not 
unique  to  ^ilinnesota,  and  attributes  the  laiK  of  needs  as.sessment  in  state  plans 
luTos*;  the  country  to  a  lark  of  t-nfon  ement  on  the  part  of  the  P.S.  OlDee  of  Educa- 
tion. ,  '  .  _ 

The  Council  also  accepts  stmio  of  the  fault  In  tills  area  hecauf^e  It  has  suhnutted 
-  approval  iieccvsary  for  the  aceeptance  of  the  St.llc  Plan  each  >ear  despite  its 
concern  for  a  lack  of  needs  n^se^isment,  .  * 

Recommendations  submitted  by  the  Coumll  are  presented  over  \]r^  two-yefTr 
span.  in72-l07't  refleetins  the  response  of  the  State  Board  and  Indusion  Into  the 
foIIoxN'ing  year's  State  Plan, 

ERIC  47*i      ./     .  . 
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6  Mississirn 

In  its  nssessinent  of  State  gv.alb  auil  i^rioritie:?,  tho  Council,  analyzed  anU  uoui- 
pared  the  circuinbtanoes  as  they  exi.^tea  iii  ITl'  1U73,  aiid  conduiloa  that  \«.»LatiuJial 
(Hlucatioji  pre^eiiUj  relate^  most  appiopriately  to  olhor  inanx>o\\or  iles tlopmciit^> 
111  the  .»»tate.  Cuiu*»iilured  in  thi.>  u\aluatIon  i^  the  requiruiiicut  ot  Couptrati\  e  Area 
Manpower  I'laiiiu]!^'  S>&tuiii  OL*AMrS>  data  as  an  integral  i^irt  of  the  luv..il  lUaus 
fur  Vocational  edtication.  The  CoUndl  al^o  obbcrvuJ  that  a  greater  eini^husib  i& 
being  placed  on  CAMTS  aa  a  re&uit  of  injpro\uil  coiuniuniuition  and  coc»rdlna- 
ti'jn  bet\vt»en  the  di\is>ion  of  vocatiojiul  and  tcLbniail  ci»uuitioa  and  the  (jlo\er> 
rior's  Office  of  Education  and^Trainin^;.  '  . 

Manpower  Develoimicnt  Training  iMDX>  n$  an  Integral  part  u£  \ocational- 
technical  education  and  adalt  tiainiLg  it,  e\ideiiced  by  tlieatti^^n^  of  the  lUTa  state 
legislature  whitli  appropriated  $-J,000,000  to  be  utilized  alonp  uUh  Federal 
monies  in  meeting  the  jiectU  of  the  uiiuiuplo.ved  and  underemployed.  A  ftLcagJ^le 
still  existij,  however,  in  oiHirating  toufliLiont^prograni^  with  LontinuU:r  due  to  i^n^b- 
lems  of  coordination  between  the  di\ii,ion  uf  Aoeatioiial-teLbniud  educatic'ii  and 
CKTA- funds,  which  are  controlled  l)y  other  agencies. 

Among  the  Councir^  reLommt^ndatioiih  for  imi.  ediate  consideration  "were . 

That  counsoling  and  vocational  orient«tlon  be  utilized  a:>  an  inhectnt  ele- 
ment in  t»ta.blishin^  criteria  for  screening,  selecting,  and  enrolling  &tudLnt.s 
in  vocational  programs ; 
I  That  consideration  be  given  to  establishing  a  more  formal  liaison  with 
business  and  industry  in  each  coniinnnity  where  comprehcUfi>i\e  \otatlonal 
offerings  exist  in  order  to  obtain  more  po.siti\e  feedback  on  vmpioy int  nt 
availability,  industrial  trends,  and  folUnv  up  on  placement  of  students , 

That  consideration  be  given  to  providing  counseling  servkeb  to  adult 
evening  stud ei\ts; 

That  continuing  efforts  be  Tnalntidnert,  to  artiojilate  the  vocational  instruc- 
tion between  high  .school  and  junior  college  in  those  respective  comninintieh 
where  both  levels  of  instruction  are  offered ; 

That  consideration  be  given  to  takli^  an  in-depth  look  at  the  dropfjut 
tate  in  all  pru^rranis  where  the  perceJitage  rate  Lehigh  and  attempt  to  idcJdify 
the  reason  or  reasons  why. 

MISSOURI, 

.* 

Labor  market  evaluations  and  projections  were  the  subject  of  sev  eral  obser\  a- 
tions  Oiis  year  by  the  State  Advissury  Council.  Representing  over  half  the  growth 
ill  industry  projections  for  Mi^souri  were  metlical  and  health-related  industries'. 
In  1973,  electric  and  electronic  eiiUipmeiit  industries  treated  the  largest  number 
old  new  jobs.  Of  the  major  occupational  categories,  the  largest  projected  number 
of  job  openings  in  1080  will  he  for  clerical  workers.  o 

The  Council  expressed  coocer/i  over  the  hick  of  priorities  establl:<hed  in  the 
Slate  rian  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  It  was  suggested  that;  a  written  idunning  dbc- 
iUuent  establishing  goals  and  objectives  should  be  completed  pCiur  to  Uie  ne^t 
rei*ort-  In  evaluating  the, comprehLnsiv  eness  of  the  State  Thin,  tlic  Council  noted 
.  that  the  number  one  inferred  priority  is  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  ncetl  for  coiishteration  of  other  programs,  such  as  those  which  are  going 
on  under  CE'IA  and  the  old  JIDXA,  when  approval  is  made  of  new  and  t.xpanding 
l>rograuis,  was  iJointed  oiU.  The  Council  felt  that  insufficleitt  atteiitiun  was  being 
,j*aid  to  tile  ei.istliig  resources  in  proprietary  srhuols*  facilities  and  programs. 
lA'^hshition  regulating  tlic  expansion  and  de\cloimient  o£  pIuglaul^  ba^ed  on 
i'vahiaii.m  of  e.\i&ting. resources  was  reeoinrueuded  and  promoted  l»y  tlic  Coiuicil 
in  tiie  past. 

Concern  with  the  priorities  set  for  the  Missuuri  Occupational  Xraiidng  Infor- 
niatioh  System  (MOTIS)  wa:>  addressed  in  this  year's  repurt.  liecau.-se  no  sui»er- 
vi.sor  is  directly  in  charge  of  MOTIS,  duniands  upun  the  toysteiJi  are  not  ade- 
quately  met.  DifUcultles  in  aduilnistering  the  system  cause  the  rcoultaiit  data  to 
iil'pear  invalid,  linrehablc,  and  a\ailablc  at  a  point  in  time  which  makes  it  diffl 
cult  to  use  f,or  evaluation  and  planning.  '  , 

*Thc  Council  cuiphasized- the  following  recommendations  which  weiemade  in 
preceding  y CIA's,  but  which  have  iiot  been  totally  nccomiili&hed  and  continue  to 
be  incorporated  i  n  the  woric  program  for  the  coming  year  i 

The  State, Board  oi!  Education  and  the  Coordinating  Board  for  Higher 
Education  supiK)rt  mandatory  licensure  of  proprietary  schools. 
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Xo  a<1(litlonal  arva  vuiauoijal  athuuU  be  Uubiguatud  until  MOTIS  becouied 
functional  and  the  i>ruiiui:eii  state  wide  i>tucly  uf  vucatioiial  education  is 
completeO. 

A  new  formula  fur  tlie  reimbursenient  uf  vutatioual  pro^iaiDs,  services, 
and  acti\ities  be  de^tloped  i>u  that  tbti  iiun-unifurm  facturs  become  Uiuru 
Visible.  •  • 

The  State  Departiuunt  uf  Eleiuentar.v  anil  ScLontlarj  Etluuajiou  iltnelop  a 
ilata  collection  ^y^tc-ui  to  tabulate  the  number  of  pcx/^iauiciy  the  nii tuber  of 
teacher^,  aud  tha  ^^Uicleut  enrulbcut-nt  Iii  the  career  eduLatiuU  prugraniji  in 
the  State.  '  . 

Xhe  certiQcation  of  all  counselors  in  Mib^uuri  be  ba^ed  uiiou  certiiin  speci- 
fied competencies  rather  than  upon  courses. 

itOXTAXA 

In  ita  asi5e5s>nient  of  the  *tate'3  guals  and  priorities,  the  Cuuncil  found  that  the 
^trfd£>  ot  ni.xn}  i>tudeuu  not  being  met  due  to  a  lack  of  programs  available 
iufj^ouie  ;ichiA/U.  An  addltiona}  Lonceni  was. that  the  timing  la  ihe  printing  and 
di^semlnatiun  of  the  State  I^lan  due^  iiot  allon  it^d  dibtributiuii  at' the  local  level 
in  oufflcieut  time  for  incorporation  into  local  planning. 

Xhe-Couiicil  evaluated  the  availaUUtj  of  data  for  planning  purposes  a&  one  uf 
the  mobt  critical  (itliclencltd  iu  the  State  nhere  efficient  phuining  and  manage 
ment  uf-the  ^ducajion  resource  iii  concerned.  While  progress  is  indicated  m  the 
preliminary  results  of  ,the  partial  operatiojual  state  student  enrollment  and 
fuUo\\  up  sj'stcUi,  prujected  manpower  available  frum  \ocational  education  and  all 
otl»er  suurcj;i>  is  iuneed  further  development  for  adequate  educational  plaaul^i^ 
purposes. 

Jub  piacenient  on  the  pubt  secondary  level  is  satisfactory,  accurding  to  former 
studcats -frjin  these  ^chuols.  At  the  secondary  level,  however,  job  placement  is 
conducted  priuiunly  by  vocational  education  teachera  in  their  contact  *\ith 
luciil  eitiidu.vers,  and,  tusume  dcgrM^thjuugh  the  coof»erathe  prograuib  invulving 
tile  students  in  un-the-jub  exi^eriencvs  before  leaving  schuol.  Must  of  the  place 
ment  attivities  at  the  secondary  level  reuiain  centered  around  xdacement  uf 
students  in  iwst-secondary  educational  institutions. 
Among  the  rwommcudatiuns  included  in  this  y  ear's  annual  report  arc . 

That  the  Board  continue  to  develop  a  fay  stem  accurately  accounting  for 
vui'atiuiirtl  eilutatiun  enrullmciUs,  allocutiun  of  funds,  and  student  follow  up. 
This  information  is  necessary  for  planning  and  evaluation  purposes. 

That  extensive  review  be  made  of  the  present  i>rocedure  for  funding  ;oca 
tional  education  in  Montana : 

That  the«  local  schuolb  address  themselves  to  the  placement  of  stucljents  in 
coM|rtiratlun  >\itli  tliuse  agencies  available,  especially  the  Muntana  r.mploy 
*    inont  Service. 

That  the  Board  of  Public  Education  consider  the  comments  and  sugpcs 
tlous  of  the  report,  "Guidance  and  Counseling,  A  Call  for  Change?"  from 
the  January,  1D74  Public  Meeting  on  Vocational  Education. 

c  NEBBASKA 

The  f^tate  Advisory  Council  iVnnual  Report  fj>cn»es  a  great  degree  on  the 
need  for  e.stabti^hing  guidelines  fur  the  implementation  of  career  education  a? 
the  .nnbrolia  concept  for  eifucatiunal  systems  in  the  state.  Having  designated 
tanker  educntiou  a.s  State. Triurity  Xundjer  1,  the  Council  has  called  for  coordi 
nation  uf  guidance  and  counseling,  preparatiun  of  teacher.««,  Ami  s^pe^^i^ory 
actiMlles.  U  was  nl.vu  reeummt-nded  that  career  education  shuuhi  i*ccei^e  Jn 
mitlvi*  fundtng  frotu  State  and  Federal  le^els  to  encourage  imi/ioujentation  at 
ihe  local  leH'i.  Additiuually ,  the  Cuancil  en»phasi?.es  the  neeil  fut  broadening  the 
scope  of  teatiier  education  agencies  in  the  .^tate  in  order  to  provide  career  etluca- 
tioa  (Niueepts  anJ^eompott^ncios  for  all  prospective  teachcrx. 

Noting  the  increase  in  enrollment,  the  Council  urges  that  existing  facilities*  in 
imnieiliato  areas  i»o  utlliziil  nu>st  elUciently  by  vo<;atIoual  education  pJanners. 

This  year's  report  also  htres.^es  the  need  for  arthulation  within  the  le\tds  of 
Vocational  e<luoation  in  order  to  avuld  duplicatiun  uf  i>rogran»s.  Emphasizing  the 
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rl-rM^JlT  "  '>'«'at"'"nl  education  programming  and  planning  by,the 

CtrA  leglslaUon,  the  Conncil  makes  .the  following  recommendation  : 
'     v,Wo«^  ,  Vocational  Education  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 

I^Sftnn'^''"'.'^  '''P"^'/  "-^^^s  "^'"is  of  systematic  vocationa 
required  to  meet  the  needs  and  speciflcations  of  the  Coniprelieir- 
slve  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973.  Tl.ere  should  be  a  nSiOin  of 
^'^"^T  t^f  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educat  ori  nud  the 
three  prime  sponsors  in  Xcbraska  in  order  to  articulate  training  programs  to 
odtieational  needs  of  people  in  CETA  programs  ^"'"""i.  I'rogruuis  to 

While  enrollment  gains  hare  bem  significants  in  serving  both  the  handicanned 
and  disadviintaged,  the  Council  notes  that  many  schorls  are  still  Siit  Dr<^ 
foaTe'r^Mn  iT.^T'  ^''^  Conncil  suggests  t^.nt  local  scrolfneed  st^?^l«-S 
leadership  and  assistance  in  identifying  and.  meeting  the  needs  of  these  students. 

The  need  for  mvolvempnt  of  the  local  citi2cnr.v  through  Local  Vocational 
Education  Advisory  Committees  is  established  by  the  Council  In  order  to  e  com 

^'o^artoSlS  ^'a^Ll'r''"^':  "'^  "^''■"-""^ 

-develop  a  procedural  handbook  which  could  be  used  by-  local  schools  and 
teacher  education  agencies  for  managing  and  directing  local  vocational  ad- 
visory committees; 

Over  assistance  in  establishing  and  directiiig  local  advisory  coniiuittee 
EducaU  n'^  ^  consultants  from  the  Division  of  VocXnal 

^  '  ^•EVADA 

^n'w  ^f-o"^^  Council  for  Manpower  Training  and  Career  Education  had  adopted 
in  FY  10r3  a  systematic  evaluation  inodel  for  application,  modification,  and  reap- 
plication  to  its  evaluations  of  tli'e  State's  vocational  education  programs  This 
year  9  annua,  report  reflects  the  first  year  of  applicatign  of  this  model  from  which 
the  Council  attempted  to  derive  certain  baseline  data.  Incon^orating  this  data  the 
following  four  objectives  guided  this  year's  evaluation  :  * 

Determine  the  presence  of  desirable  program  features  in  the  nrocrams 
encountered. 

Estimate  the  influence  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  felt  oa  the 
programs  encountered. 

.  Check  what  effective  action  was  taken  on  IT  1D73  Council  recommenda- 
^tions. 

'  Delineate  areas  for  future  study  jind  action  on  the  part  of  the  Council  as 
by-products  of  efforts  to  determine  the  flrst  three. 

According  to  the  comprehensive  study,  tlic  two  weakest  areas  in  the  state's 
vocational  wlucation  were  provisions  for  the  handicapped  and  follow-up  services. 
While* present  programs  were  .evaluated  as  poorly  geared  to  accommodate  the 
handicapped,  the  study  reflected  a  great  amount  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  in  identifying  problems  and  inadequacies  in  this  area.  In  regard  to  the 
doHciencies  in  developinpr  a  follow-up  syistem,  flie  greatest  hindrance  was  a  lack 
of  time.  The  report  ascertains  that  a  comprehensive  follow-up  system  is  neccbJ^ary 
for  future  vocational  planning,  yet  schools  cannot  assume  the  costs  for  adminis- 
tering such  a  system. 

The  st^udy  evaluated  on  a  scale  ranging  from  "Not  at  All  '  to  "Very  Effective" 
the  following  areas:  Facilities,  Equipment,  Objectives,  Program,  Staff  Develop- 
ment, Guidance,  Provisions  for  the  Disadvantaged,  Provisions  for  the  Handi- 
capped, Student  Placement,  Follow-up,  Exploratory  Program,  Awareness  Pro- 
gram, Cooperative  Education,  Coordination  with  Otlier  Educational  Agencies, 
Over-all  Pinancing  Kffort,  Program  Evaluation.  - 

The  following  are  recommcudatious  which  grew  out  of  the  1074  Council 
Ovaluation: 

The  State  Department  of  P:aucation.(SDOI«:)  shoidd  produce  a  plan  of 
action  for  romedyhig  recognized  dcflciendes  In.provi.'jions  for  the  \ocational 
{education  of  the  hnndicnppcd.  \ 

111  cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Conncil,  tl»c  SOOE  should  actively  oii- 
courago  the  creation  and  functitniing  of  local  a(iHi«ory  councils  to  help  maia* 
voqntlonal  education  more  relevant  and  more  efloctivo. 

The  SDOE  should  cxpattd  Its  assistance  to  the  Uxal  sdiool  di.stricts  tv  in- 
crease their  effectiveness  in  estahllsliliig  and  maintaining  prugrain.s  for 
counseling,  guiding,  and  follu\\ii)g  up  oa  vocational  education  students. 
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'     ^  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

evaluated  the  goals  ancr priorities  of  the  State  Plan  as  basicallv 
«^  of  s^tiKlents*  nee(ls^  n^(l  employment  oi»portunities.  The  Plan  does 

not,  iKTwever,  relate  to  manpower  programs. 

oil  manpower  needs,  job  opportunities,  and  employer  needs  is  available 
tlirough  the  I>epartniC'nt  of  Employment  Security.  Data  is  also  gathered  from 
other  soiirees,  such  as  the  Allied  Health  Planning  Coiuifil,  as  well  as  from  siir- 
secondary  level,  both  by  the  State  Department  and  local 

eUHcat! on  agencies*.  ^ 

of  training  opportmiities  Is  identified  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  There  is  a  need  for  further  coordination  between  secondary  and  post- 
seTOmlaiy  Articulation  between  tlip  secondary  and  postbucondary  svstems  also 
needs  improvement.  ^  <.  ^ 

The  Council  notes  that  most  in-stitutions  offer  no  formal  placement  services. 
.  although  a  real  effort  is  made  at  these  institiUionj?  to  arrange  employment  inter- 
views with  local  mnl  state  employers.  Placement  Reports  from  Postsecondary 
institutions  indicate  a  high  percentage  of  graduates  \NL're  placed  or  obtained  iobs 
111  their  fields  of  study  or  in  related  fields.  -  \ 

In  its  Overview,  the  Coiincil  acknowledges  that  the  follov/hjg  are  among  the 
areas  in  vocational  education  in  the  statd  wliidi  warrant  critical  review  ■  Flexi- 
bility in  programming,  cosjts  per  student,  graduate  follow -upi,,<ittritiiaurate.s, 
public  relations,  course  offerings  iu  relation  to  emido)er  needs,  placement, 
efficient  use  of  facilities. 

The  Council  decided  tliat,  sifice  many  of  its  past  recommendations  have  not  been 
achieved.  It  requests  renewed  consideration  of  previous  recommendations.  The 
,Couiicj1  also  offers  the  following  recommendation  this  year: 

That  all  vocational  e<lucation  in  New  Hampshire  needs  to  be  under  a  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education:  ^  " 

^  NEW  JERSEY 

'Tiief  State  Advisory  Council  1074  Annual  Report  focuses  ou  an  investigation 
of  tlie  needs  in  four  critieal  areas  of  vocational  education.  Kecomniendutiun;!,  are 
made  In  terms  of  long-range  goals  and'shorf-range  proposed  actions. 

In  assessing  the  area  of  "Follow-up— the  ^'eed  zor  Program  Relevance,'*  the 
Council  supports  a  long  range  coordination  of  effortii  to  develop  an  effettlNe 
follow-up  bj*tem  to  be  applied  in  a  uniform  way  in  order  to  result  in  data  useful 
to  program  management,  design,  implementation,  and  effectiNcness.  Included  in 
tiic  Council's  recommendations  for  short-range  actions  are: 

Follow-up  should  be  systematized  and  regularly^ scheduled  on  the  schuol's 
Calendar  as  an  annual  acti\it>.  Sur\e.\s  of  former  students  and  euiplo^crs 
should  be  administered  simultaneously. 

The  follow-up  system  survey  instrument  should  deal  primarily  with  queS' 
tions  directed  at  the  program  of  instruction,  and  what  needs  to  be  Lnuwn. 
Otherwise  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  foUow-up  study,  to  Intluence  cur- 
riciduni  selection  and  course  design,  cannot  be  accomplished. 
Ihe  concern  with  guidance  and  counseling,  *"Facing  the  Identity  Crisiis," 
projects  the  need  for  the  devclupmeht  of  tonntelor  training  and  career  edutatiou 
systcUiij  so  that  Lounc<t'lUig  uiid  career  dc\  clopineiit  prugrauis  are  a\ailable  to 
e\er}  eleuientno  pupil  in  the  >State,  and  continue  to  remain  a\al1able  to  students 
thruugJiout  life.  RfconiUtcndatlons  for  implenjcntlng  sadi  a  progfaiii  Include  . 

Group  guidance  acthitics  should  be  liieorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  tlie 
schools*  eurriculum  in  all  sqliools. , 

The  Federal  Go\crnnieiu,  *-^tate  and  nmnlLlpal  governments  should  pro 
vide  fund;!>  for  research  and  de\elopnieiit  of  guidance  and  com.seling  pro 
grams  and  services. 

The  Vouatioual  DiNision  of  the  Department  of  Education  .should  explore 
via  a  pilot  progrnui,  wa>s  of  using  persons  wjlth  upprupiiate  r*  ^d-life  experi 
ences  as  vocational  and  occupational  guidance  personnel: 
County  Career  Education  Coordinating  Councils  were  established  in  every 
county  in  New  Jersey  in  order  to  coordinate  an  approach  to  the  development  of 
vocational  education.  TliC  State  Ad\lsory  Conndl  has  dctenfiined  that,  in  order 
for  these  County  Councils  to  establish  a  Arm  role  in  the  coordination  of  career 
education  at  the  county  le^cl.  membership  should  be  expanded  to  include  reprc 
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sontatinn  of  nuinjaucatluijal  local  interest  gruups,  Mich  as  gu\erniuent  oftidals, 
<*oo!mmir  dcvilopmeut  f^r^'aia/atiou.s,  luanijuwcr  jilaiiuing  ^ruups,  buMuesb  and 
iiHlu<5trj  In  additluu,  fiuaiiaal  aad  pursuuuil  af>hiatua».e  .sLwuKl  be  pru\nlud  to 
these  of.uiitils  to  enable  them  to  develop  the  resjrarch  caiwbiUtj  necessary  to 
aceoiiipHsli  the  major  goal  of  dovelopuig.a  conipreheusi\e  county  plan: 

The  impact  of  Career  E^lucation  on  tciKhtr  eduuitiun  ib  adSre^std  as  tlie  fourth 
critical  area  in  the  1074  report.  A  uouutil  stiulj  discovered  that  within  state 
kavhtr  uhr  ation  iuotitutionb  act  nout'\i.->iciit  or  fragUicntud  and  duurguut  di- 
rections within  graduate  and  undergraduate  tea».hcr  fducatioa  programs  as  the 
program  relates  t^  Carte  r  Eduuitioii.  The  Coim«.il  aUu  eondaoted  a  sur\u.v  de> 
.signed  tu  weather  da|a  .u*.ertairiliig  i,urreiit.<sappb  ut  wuttioiial  toUadeal  teachers, 
htatU's  of  currtiit  tenchor  udikation  prjgrani»,  and  dctenulnhig  future  amis  and 
rele\arKo  of  teacher  eduuition  prograuib  to  assure  uu  adequate  supply  of  \uea- 
tional-tochnical  teachers.  Data  from  the  survey  revealed: 

I'heru  exists  nu  i>,\!!teuiatit'  data  collection  reporting  system. to  pro\idc  the 
necessary  infurination  for  adequate  ]danniug  of  vocational  teacher  educa- 
tion programs.  Data  tor  detcrminiug  teacher  nccdb  in  specific  subject  areas 
\\a.s  ditlicult  to  develop  beuiu.^t  there  apiHiurcd  to  be  no  set  pattern  in  arriv  iag 
at  vocational  teaeher  needs  withia  local  school  districts. 

NEW  MEXICO 

The  XeNN  Mexfco  State  Advi^orj  Council  directs  criticism  at  the  need  for  stress 
in  Str\ia^  vucatii^ual  educ2itloii.student:>  and  their  needs.  Xhib  direction  must  be 
the  guiding  force  behind  educational  priorities,  rather  than  alluding  students  to 
)je  charav  tedised  as  l^vproducts  of  tlie  educational  process.  Kecoanuendations 
have  buen  develupeil  to  ensure  that,  vocational  education  develops  in  New 
Mexico,  .*>iudents*  ficHjds  v\lll  be  better  ser^ed.  Among  the  ca;.egories  under  v\hlch 
these  recommendations  fall  Are: 

Fi)\a  n  cc,  ^'ccrf  for  a  Coord  in  aicd  Effo  rt 

LiXtle  ur  no  cuurihaation  presentl.v  exii>tb  among  tho.se,  agencies  involved  ia 
finmielng.  admimbtering,  and  delivering  vocational  edacatlon  in  the  .•^tate.  This 
iKib  impelled  maximum  utilization  of  existing  rji'sonrces.  T^  improve  this  situa- 
tion, the  Council  recommends: 

.  That  stops  be  initiated  to  coordinate  the  vocational  edficatiou  elTorts  of  the 
OtlUe  of  ManpoNver  Adnani.stration,  Office  of  Public  Sciiool  Finance,  and  the 
State  Dlvisioa  ot  Vocational  Education; 

That*  to  acliieve  such  a  coordinated  effort,  a  single  liaison  officer,  nnder 
.tlie  omcu  of  tlie  Governor  or  appropriate  legislative  couuuittec,  he  appointed 
to  earr^  out  the  details  of  coordinating  vocrttional  training  for  the  State. 

Vocational  Educatioyi,  Xced  for  Articulation 

Llttfe  or  no  arilcnlatiou  exists  hetv\een  the  levels  of  instruction  in  vocationa' 
edueation.  Duplication  \tt  effort  fre(iuentl>  exists  between  secondary  and  post- 
-  secondary  training.  The  Council  has  established  the  important  need  for  a 
colaprchensne  State  eurrieuhun  structure  to  delineate  the  reipdreuu*uts  of  a 
vocational  prosnun  at  a  given  level  of  instruction.  The  Council  offers  the  follow- 
ing recmnnjeutiations  to  euMire  that  articulation  is  carried  out  at  all  levels  of 
instruction;        '  '         »       ,     ^      ,  •  , 

Tliat  a  state  curriculum  structure  be  developed  in  order  to  minnnize 
dupliration  among  the  varhius  levels  of  instruction,  and  afford  students  a 
gradualed  advancentent  in  technical  training  from  one  level  to  the  next ;  and 
That  a  person,  along  with  adequate  supportive  ntaff,  be  desigaated  to 
initiate  and  articulate*' curriculum  and  pro\ide  technical  support  to  tiio  local 
educational  ageneies  in  order  to  implement  it. 
The  Disadvantagcd/JIundicappcd  and  Their  yccds  ^ 

The  Conneil  commends  tiie  provision  in  the  10G8  Aniendmcuts  for  set-aside 
funds  fi)r  tiiese  .special  groups.  The  Council  emphasizes,  however,  the  need  to 
provide  for  some  measure  of  aecountability  hy  the  school  to  ensure  that  ^ot-asules 
are  used  in  accordance  witii  tiie  intent  of  Congress.  It  is  from  its  connuitmont  to 
a  res'ponsibility  to  provide  training  to  students  with  special  needs  that  the 
Oouneii  nnike.s  the  following  recommendations :  ^    ,  ^  i.    ,  /  .u. 

That  nil  effort  be  made  to  compile  suitable  data  on  the  nund)cr  of  diS' 
advantaged  and  handicapp^ed  that  arehelng  served  through  vocational  edu- 
cation  programs. 
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,  llmt,  in  concert  with  tlic  lu  a  ml  ate  of  tlie  iVleral  law  under  which  funds 
for  vocational  cdutation  arc  nmdu  aviiJUiiJc  to  Xe\v  ilcxico, .the  Stato 
endea>or  tu  ubtabliaU  sonitj  actuunt  of  fuiulb  uciiig  ntiliii^d  itpeti!icail>  lo  en- 
^   jL'ourage  tlie  didiid>anUgttl  and  liandiuiiiiJtd  to  ^ibtaiu  suitable  vocational 
*    ^training.  .  ^  ,  - 

XUe  New  ^York  State  Advisory  Connch  continues  to  assess  tlie  ocdu national 
education  program  in  the  &tate  ab  prugrcb&ivc  and  rttlective  of  tlie  aceds  of  the 
people.  Xhe  Council  particularly  commends  the  State  Tlun,  and  glvej>  it.p.yer- 
\\holmIns  support  and  appicciation  for  tiic  iinality  of  the  docnuient  Tlie  Plan 
a>as  developed  wfth  input  from  the  Councils  State  Plan  Conimittee,  As  a  result, 
the  Conmnttee  recouim ended,  and  the  Council  accepted,  priorities  esjtablished  for 
career  education,  urban  education,  adult  edneatioii,  and  improvement  in  the  ^ 
quality  of  Instruction.  Efforts  to  improve  instructional  quality  will  foeu?  on^ 
strengthening  curriculum  developuicnt,  personnel  development,  guidance,  and 
evaluation.  Emphasis  will  be  plated ^uu  aciving  special  needs  groups,  such  as -the 
hniulieapped.  within  each  of  the  priority  areas, 

In  certifying  the  1074  State  Plan,  however^  the  Council  pointed  out  several 
areas  of  coueern,  which  included :         '  ^ 

That  there  is  a  lacli  of  disadvantageil  enrol  lees  in  the  technical  programs 
conducted  by  t:\vo-yeor  public  colleges  outside  otNew  York  City; 

Xfhit  the  rtetl\ity  designed  to  strengthen  the  total  occ\upational  guidance 
and  ctjunselinganil  decisionmaking  process  at  two-year  public  colleges  mak^s 
it  possible  fur  a  college  or  colleges  tu  obtain  fallow  up  information  ou  persons 
who  leave  occupational  education  programs  before  completion; 

That  the  Gompre]iensive  study  cimcerning  competencies  needed  to  .teach 
occupational  education  siibjccto  will  pcovide  useful  data  about  competencj-v 
based  cert itlcat ion;  „  '  *     _  • 

luiring  thtj  year,  the  Council  contracted  with  the  Ci^uter  for  Vocational  and 
Teclyiical  Eihicatlon  of  the  Ohio  State  Lniversity  to  compfete  a.  study  of  the 
^ucationai  edneationiil  resources  and  needj»  foi  the  educablc  mentally  retarded  in 
New  York  State.  The  study  focused  ou  thrjje  sample  areas  within  the  state,  and 
hieluded-the  follovving  conclusion: 

Although  tlie  survey  found  little  in  the  way  of  successful  programs  for 
the  edncable  retarded,  three  settings  were  Identified  as  laudablp.  These  were 
characterized  as  having  realistic  training  proacams  in  real  work  settings, 
active  job  placement  programs,  and  hard-working,  concerned,  staffs. 

The  most  important  basic  educational  components  needed  for  these  handi- 
capped youifgsters  were  skills  in  daily  living  and  in  communication. 

Too  often  teachers  were  not  prepared  for  teaching  these  handicapped 
children.  Because  curriculum  nuUerial  is  not  readily  available,  occupa- 
tional educational  teaching  materials  are  most  frequently  prepared  by 
teachers  themselves. 

Therft  is  evidence  of  considerable  friction  between  special  educators  and 
occupational  educators  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
The  Council  conducted  a  Local  Advisory  Council  Conference  which  attracted 
jta7  partlclimnts  irum  all  aroa.s  tjf  occupational  education.  Cuininissiuners,  State 
Kdncatlon  Departnicnt  specialists,  local  occupational  education  directors,  ad- 
visory coiuUiittee  chairnun,  and  members,  school  board  aiul  uther  organization 
lepruicntatives,  and  aduiinistratois  il.^tened,  a.>sessed,  difeCUssed,  and  recom* 
jaenUed.  Ai>  a  result  of  \Vijrlv>hop  sessioiis  wlilch  gcneiated  lndi\idual  input  and 
pcrsun-to-person  exchange  of  ideas,  practical  rcLommendations.and  suggestions 
material iz.ed.  Included  among  these  were : 

Arttculatioiu — Set  a  fornml  eonuuuuication  sjstom  between  parties  in  the 
articulation  situation,  utilize  (  spokesman  for  ea^h  eouipunent,  hold  joint 
seminars,  and  use  student  help  when  evaluating.  J 

Industry 'Education  J^tlation*^.—  Use  local  council  to  contact  persons  who  can 
ad^^ulce  Industry -education  relation^,  encuuragt  buth  school  and  business  lea derii 
to  meet  career  and  traliiiiig  needs  of  local  residentij,  involve  student  occupa* 

tional  education  clubs.  '  >   -  " 

C'Omv\inii['atwn9/Ima{;c. — Vsc  occupational  education  counselors  in  lower 
grades,  offer  exploratory  iirograms  in  the  junior  high,  ^;lve  parents  a  chance  h 
provide  input  to  local  advist>iy  eouncjll,  publicize  success  of  sfudents,  use  news 
media  for  image  building,  ask  State  to  produce  llhn  documentaries. 
52-Ol$~-75— vftb^2  ai 
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^      '  *  ^  '       i  '       *  - 

Included  in  the  Counull's  m-imimoiidiUious  for  this  year  arc : 

Direct  greater  attentiun  tu,  autl  tlovelui*  apprupriate  occupational  education 
services  for,  the  handicapped.  ''^ 
Enxjourage  the  Occupatluual  Educatiun  Annual  Report  to  display^  scim 
/  rateiy,  data  regarding  occnpatiunal  edncatioii  for  nrbnn  areas. 
,       Develop  a  reporting  i>yhtein  wiiieh  accurately  rctl^'Cts  the  ent-rent  statns 
'    of  adult  occupational  ednoallou  neod<.  ^ 

Kstabllsh\a  communications  link  lltween  local  connclls  and  with  btate 
.  Council.  /  I 

/  '  XOHTH  CAROUNA  [ 

The  North  Carulina  Statc^  Advisory  Council  jipplands^thc  Stata  Vocatlr^iial 
Board's  goals  and>  objectives  as  uutliucfl  in  the  State  Tlau,  uiul  bolioM'S  thc- 
Plan  wllL  move  vocallunul  education  in  -North  (j:arolina  in  the  right  directitm. 
•The  Council  believes,  liowi'vei,  that  the  planning  process  tuuld  le  impruved. 
While  recognizing  tho  extrrturdinar,\  elT»rt  to  collect  and  nualize  manpuwei'  data 
and  to  use  It  in  projecting  cnruUmunt  jieeds  in  \ouitional  programs,  the  Ci>uuril 
is  conecrnca  about  the  valiiUtj  and  reliability  of  the  data.  Moreover,  there 
appears  to  be  an  Insnmcicnt  utdization  of  iabur  nuirket  datn,,dne  to^the  lai  k  nf  a. 
policy  outlinluj:  how  data  from  enth  >ourcc  will  he  used.  The  Co^mcil  is  also 
concerned  tlmt  data  dealing  v\Uh  btudtut  needs  and  aiiplratlons  havp  bec!i  givf  n 
less  emphasis.  \  ^ 

The  Council  is  eucuuraued  by  the  incnaslng  coordination  of  vopatlonal  pro 
grams  among  varloUb  agcnucs.  lIo%\c>cr,  tUo  Gunncil  believes  that  fnrthci  co- 
ordination la  tlie  planning  proie.ss  U  accvs-ary  and  reeoiuuicnds.that  the  State 
Board  develop  a  planning;  process  which  wlU  demand  the  acthe  Involvement  of 
all  agencies  widely  aio  in\j)lved  in  vocational  education,  including  CKT-\.  the 
State' Employment  IScr\iee.  v\i>tattou«l  Ucdulajltatloii  Agencj,  and  private  institu 
tlons,  where  they  exist.  '  .      „    ,    A  , 

Tlie  Couaeil  is  ebpedally  eonecrne<l  that  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  be  j^utnciunt  tu  meet  tlic  utcd,  and  recomaiends  the  estabUsh 
mcnt  of  u  task  fori'o  to  crUicaHy  exainliie  pro;rraats  available  to  these  groups. 

While  job  plnc^'nuMit  is  accepted  as  an  infttltntlunaMe>paJisibiUty  a^  thr  p  I'^f 
secondary  level,  the  Council  belii«\es  that  >c^ondarj  schools  should  make  greater 
effort  In  this  area.  The  Cuuucll  l)elieves  lhat  lnipro\ed  artlculatloiL  uLsccondary 
and  postsccondaiy  voi,atlonal  progranis  aad  Increased  public  understanding  of 
the  tolnins  eapahiiities  of  vocation  proguuus  are  important  to  the  development 
of  improved  secondary  school  job  placement  programs. 

The  Council  aiso  ul■^^e.*^  that  State  support  for  itre-service  and  In  service  ednci 
tion  of  vocational  teachers  ho  carcfiiUy  cxamlixed.  ^  / 

Amoncr  the  Conaeirs  recommehdat^ons  for  the  current  year  arc: 

Tliat  the  State  Board  of  Ednoiation  rc<iulrc  local  boards  of  education  to 
hold  public  heajrlngs  on  local  and  multi-year  plans  before  suhnilttlag  them 
to  the  State  Board ;  .  ,    ,  ^ 

A  That  the  Stuto  liuard  of  Education  develop  an  appropriate  mechanism  for 
^     aitsurlng  that  exemplary  projects  grow  out  of  research  findings; 

That  eTTorts  he  eoiitiuncd  to  provide  stalLjdaY^lopnient  for  gMldajiee_ 
personnel ;  ^  /   .  .     ^     *  . 

That  the  J?tafe  Departmenrot  Public  Instruction  increase  Its  efforts  In 
maxindzing  aTallabillty  imX  accessibility  of  programs  t^  individual  students. 

\ 

»  NOUTH  DAKOTA 

In  evaluiitlng.  the  \nlldltj  of  goals'and  prit^rltles  of  the  State  Plan  in  terms 
of  «tiulent  needs  iuid  ompluyniunt  opportunities,  the  (Jouncll  hgis  pointed  out  that 
employment  upporUinlties  within  the  Statu  lire  not  snfllclent  to  meet  the  needs 
of  alt  students  coiuplutlng  their  .specialized  \ocatit>ual  cdiuatloU.  Tiic  Council 
notes  that  eniploynieiit  «)p|)urtiiultios  on  a  nationulde  basis  Is  au  important  plan- 
ning factor,  and  has  been  incorporated  Into  tlie  1974  State  Plan.  ^ 

Sources  for  data  are  not  presently  adequate^  in  North  Diijvota.  The  Conncil 
emphasizes  the  need  f«>r  all  asencifs,  Institutions,  and  oHier  organizations 
involved  in  gathering  data  related  to  the  identmcation  of  State  manpower  needs 
to  coordinate  their  acth  itles  and  develop  a  single  (^lellvery  system  that  \U11  re^nlt 
in  a  vjdid  system  of  rcpoiting  i>tate\\ide  job  opifortnnitics  on  a  contlnnoiis  baols. 

Tlie  Conaeil  uoten  that  progress  has  been  made\iu  coordination  an(\  artlcnla 
tiow  between  secimdar.\  and  postsecoiidarj  programs.  Workshops  and  conferences 
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have  been  cumlucteil  to  «illou  u[tKH  comnuuiWatioii  betuioii  MCDiiOar.wual  iio.^t- 
'  secondary  teachers.  At  soinu  i»iisthuc»)iiilar)  ftclu»uU,  viiuuhltttv^  ^rt-  ur^aiii/.n!  u* 
I>Ian  ami  ilevciop  luelliuils  toe  acliio\itig  artitulatlutt  i)t't\\t'ci^  «(iul 
postsucondary  programs.       .  ' 

AVhUc  job  plaiuiliuiil  uf  biituinlarj  .scluml  ^rraduatt*{>  varies-fron  bchoul  tuMhuuU 
Iilaceinent  activities  are  jiriiuaniy  lomhu  U'd  b.\  maajr  >li^tr^uto^•i,  in  uach  uf  tiiy 
pni^raiu  uii'as  in  couiipfaUi^ii  wiih  ihv  StaU'  KmpUoaiuiil  .^fLuril.\  l>4ifi'aa. 
iPo.stc>ccoiular>  placcnicut  .>t'r\ict'ft  arc  mon-  M>i»l*i*Utati'il  .ual  prliuarj  iwuiurii 
is  given  to  the  plhcenient  of  program  jrrad nates, 
liichided  in  Council  recounncndationf^  tor  l()7o  arc: 

That  tlie  Stat^  Buard  fur  Auoatiunal  Kilmatiou  ci)ntiiau'  its  eft'<at.>  hi 
workinj;  with  the  State  KinpK<.\  aieut  Senn;itN  iVureau      mh  urv  aioa  iallil 
^*  ilAta  fur  plaunlni:  aii/1  iiAii^ltMutiitatiiai  ul, \utaliuiial  ediivutiiiii  pro^iouuis  tu 
meet  North  Dakota's  nci'ils :  i 

That  the  .State  Buard  uf  Vuratiunal  Edaiutiuii  contihue  ti>  i»roaiutr  tlie 
upei4-i'ntr.\  — opea-oxit  I'uiicepl  t^H  pustMH  uii»i;u,v  and  adult  tralaiiij;  pii»^;;taiaj>, 
to  hi'tt^er  meet  anil  >er\c  tllu.^e  whu  need  training  and  retraljiing  for  job 
opportunities. 

That  the  $tate  Uiard  of  Voeatiwaal  KduiMtiiJU  encourage  loeal  .>dAut 
adannistrat»'r>  and  M^catiiMi.d  tvaeher.N  tu  ^^i>iKllo^cI,^  ^^Uh  bu.Niaes^,  ladus-v 
try,  and  ad\i^or>  i:oniniitiees  iu  ui^^rading  piogruin  c6ur^e  cuatent. 

OHIO  ^  ^ 

The  title  uf  tliis  .u*»r'i>  aniuuU  iipert.  Hin-  KUucaUun/'  aaurately  nlU^ts 
the  Cuuneirs  futUd  on  tli^  Liltital  rolatlt/u.Nhip  hetueen  \uvatiuual  educatiuii  and 
employiaont,  .*> 

The  ubjectivi^  ad.o|ited  fur  ft>^al  >eur  1971  arc  rtpi*rU'd  in  tern»s  uf  iiruiire.s> 
made  iu  ewridhuents  *iial  piojnt  .•^tati^tk  r>  h>  cnrullulent  fur  fl.^eal  >t-ar  11*70. 
lui-huleii  in  these  ahjccttlves  are:  i 

Enrollments 

t  4  Percent  ol  all  "  

ObitcM  ,  .  $ludentstAt979  Fiscal jejr  1974  Fiscal  ytar  1979 


Career  motivation  (K to 6)  .......   65.0  88,559  728,758 

Carwr otiontation  (7  to 8)   .......I  .„  65.0  32,0G9  413.749 

Carter  exploration  (9  to  10).  i   65.0  25,911  238.631 

Occupational  work  adjustment  for  drppout-prono  youth  below  16 

^  yr/..._,^....,.,    15.7  6,640  10.640 

iPreparatory  loirtrainlna  program  for  all  hlfh  tclioct  youth  16  yr, 

andabove  J„   4p.«  114,411  /  178.861 

•  1  /  —  ;   \  - 

hi  Its  i»\j,iluatlun  uf  the  iinpieinentatiiai  of  ^a^^t  jke*ir'.>  i eiuiiUuelnlat iua>.  Uu» 
Oouuiil  ju»teu  that,  putliii.s  uure  e.Ntalili.*>«iii'd  wlaUi  NN<>nl<l  ittiiiiU  Nu.aia'ital 
education  centen*  tu  filii»h\\  a  juU  dtu'loiam-ut  iinil  Jul*  |)l<|U'4Ui-nt  opviiait^t  lU 
place  of  uae  uf  the  ap|irii\ed  \uciiUohal  gtiiflamV  U4Un.M'lijrN  a  .^liel.A♦u^t 

\\ouU}  ha\t'  a  l>aik^n>uhd  in 'I'er.sonial  \\o\\  in  indu.str.>,  lal^ini'.^.^  «n  ial'or, 
rather  tiiaa  gtiidaiiie.  jTlii'te  ha.'^  n*i(  bven  ain  inttreist  i'\rmrd  fo^  ilu'  iinplo.N- 
meat  of  .^atli  a  peK>un.  and  \uiatiuaa}  ii*ati'rs  l^t.^ilato  to  invest  in  jolt  i«u\t■iu{^ 
meat  and  Joh.idaeenU'i|it  programs. 
Iiieludvil  m  tlte  (\>i»urirs  recouuaondations  for  this  year  an* : 

Tlu-  t^tate  Jiuani  of  1-Mueaaoa  .slamld  eontiniU'  it»s  eflorts  tu  assure  avaii- 
"  ability  i)f  a  fall  rbnge  4»f  Mnataaial  la-ufcntni  upijortunitU^foi'  ttu  li  iati»i- 
edited, eieveath  an(4  tWelfth-^irjUe  student  and,4uluit  li^^^pT^^^h*  ot  Oi*n», 
reuardless  of  ids/ller  residen(H\  ♦  . 

'Tiio  State  Ihiard  oJE  Kdaiatiua  shoidd  dosi^nate  aarte  fa  ails  fur  i-.u-rer 
di>\eioi>aa>nt  plananiiy.and  intp]inii'ntation»>in'il  lon.Mder  u^r^ii  tiev ciopKu  nt 
an  integral  part  liythl^  total  nnri*uhaa  for  elenu'ntju'y  aaii  Vetuudar.v 
iM^ok.  fnnde^l  froW  tlu»  Ci^MU'rai  l^onadation  Vriiicraia.      '    •  v    **  .^t 
Tin*  State  Uoanrr/t  Kdai-atiiin  slioidd  uu»»unncf  tlu*  y.^Kan^iun  uf  U'a*  iiC«r 


edi«i*atirai 
relating 


on  prugii^is  Ut  iui lade  ^eli'utnt  jafiuniat ion  .itnl  >kiil  dcNehipaie 
:  tl<»  <'|Wt*iM  ducatioa.  #  *  ^ 

^  OKLAHOMA     ^  ^  \ 


The  Aihatal  Report'ut  tlie  Okhdionm  Statt-  Af(\i-tJi>  t*i  ujti.d  imluded  a  '  Spi.  «oi 
Report.  Ciireei  Kilaiarn>n  aiid  ladu.^trial  Ai't>,"  ulii*  li  adnu.vsi's  tia*  nnil  ^'tir 


nt 
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irwruasuhi  the  ajUMbcis  .•jcinuiI  1>>  Ijiilubtrlal  Arts  riro^jriCus  tl4iM>a^l^^>aC  (ficBCate.  . 
'Xho  Speoia I  Report  pointe out  that:  \  "      '        -  *  / 

"Xi^  ftiHJtial  ImlUi>trutl  artb  Lourbes  jtrobeiitl.v  are  pruvUletJ  for^tli^  handicapped,  ^ 
^'i,  *    ,        far  as  rt  is  known,  although.soiue  ^.O'iO  studoiit^  ^vith  some  fujrin  of  handicap  ' 
aru  ."^Tiitl  to  liuvd  beeu  in  regular  Imluhtruy  acUgi>rograuis.  Xu  bpeual  jtraiuln^for 
teat lilii^'. the  haiidilapx>uil  K  prt>\lULHl  ii/iiiUubtriai  ai^ts  ihstni^tur  Lurtlflcutiou. 
Suiue  tmlucoa^  fur  spudai  eCt^uatluu  tuaUiiiii;  dlr.take  sumc  dei-tive  Lourtxcs*  JU  . 
iiuhl^strial  arts."  ^'  .         •      '  .  •      '  .  •  ,  > 

\  ^special  section  uf  the  Annual  Report  entft^d.  "Training  thet|Iandicapped/' 
rewe*VtHl  tliu  pAgraiuc  available  to  the  estimated  4PO,000  j*etsoii5>  ]«aiidkapped 
due  iiientnJ,  \  isual,  liearuig,  or  ol>\iuu»  physical  (iroUem.'^.  Vucativnal  funding 
tu  an  aiiunuit  of  §10,000  i>er  jeur  was  pro\uled  dlagui/bkL^centi/s  for.-iiiiuipnient 
to  .Nt.rve  dients'bejjyhiiing  at  ^4  yeaiy  of  age.^Addltionallj/the  State  Department 
<if  Vutatlonal  Xechniuil  Education  h<4:>  attjuiapted  to  ^ct  caou,J»  .Noutlis  uf  either, 
•  the  iU>advaKtai;ed  or  trainable  handiLapi>ccl 'iiit»>  aiore  \vofl)i£>ttul>,  pru^nanis,^ 

<f*f)eciuUy  in  Oklahoma  Citj  and  Xulia,  wheie  Uicic  setni^  to  be ;the  largcst^iced/ 
I       ,A  district  smrveji  of  tlie  Caddo-Kio^^a  Area  School  was  made  in  an  attempt 
Jtw  obtAlh  mvc  inf!»rna»tlon  on  the  percentage  and  t>pe  of  handicapped  In  a  san^plo 
y  M^ylation.  Xhe  .>nr\ey  revie\\s*the  clmracteri.^tics  of  the  Tar.get^i)opulat Ions 
^  \iile»iliiicU  a«  lmndlcupi>ed.  Xhe  ratio  oWiandicapped  to  popnlatiori  siujejcHl  J^a^J- 

\><r^  ^     ''"^       gron;^— 7.2  percent ,  56  to  00  age  gruuii — 14  pp^rceut ,  and  1  to  13  age 
Kroui>— 3.5  percent.       f  :*m.  *     ?    z  *  * 

In  1072  tlie  Uklalionin  State  Legi.?iature  decreed  ^thax  all  -college  level  and 
lilgh  tecbool  aroi)onts  Mioulu  he  reported  t!v>  the  Stiitc  iXimrtaient^of  Vucatiunal 
ajid  Techuiial  IMucatitni.  A  4>ettlun  uf  tlje  Anpual  RejK^rt  revipus  £he  dropput 
problem  and  estiniates  that  the  rate  of  dropouts  fnan  »the  fircondary  system, 
j»mft-\\ ide,  npp^o^imate^i  '20  percent*  of  thb^tal  enrol hu^n t,  J h expos' ti^econd a ry 
Bi^teni  approximates  40  percent.\  i  x.  ^ 

A  fvUow-ni)  sur.\ey  uf  gouluate.s  of  \ota{;lonal-techniial  dasscs  ua.s  condncted 
by  .N(\naing  quesyoanairei*  to  a\ sample  ot<Braduates  and  teachers.  In  addition 
to  asking  stndeats  foliuw  up  infornmtion,  fltlfe  nl^estlonnaire  also  asked  evaluation 
tpteJitAoaj  aVout  cnrrfvulum.  facllitleSo'inst ruction,  and  school  .^ervicjJS.  Results 
nidic(itj?A  tlmt  mo^t  graduates  rated  thejiuality  olf^U^ilhtnUniag  recci\  ed  u.s  very 
guudlto  k\c«;lleni.  Elghtj -seven  percent  i>alfl  tliey  would  tal^cytbe  same  Not-atlpnal 
progijiiiTis  ngninJ^  ^       •  '  ^^^\^ 

An ,  overview  of  ,.postsecondary  statistics,  graduates  (Employed,  and  inmate 
tr.ilriiii«  1^5  pro vldeil'in  the  Annual"  ^epoi-t  .  v 

ThlKyear"s  Council  KQCOnnnpndations  include : .  ^ 

*Peivvher  traiaees  In  iiuhiBtrlal  arts  and  vocational  education  should  Imve 
at  least  Que  cour.^ln  special  cHlucatlog,  to  work  better  \\ith  handicapped 
oliildreu  of  whom  some  4.1G7.are  being  served  presently.  »  / 

Terminology  in  vqtjatloaal  objectives  lang«a,;e.  siuh  as  ''alV  sec6nfTary  ^ 
vocational  and  teelmlcal  gradua^tes  shou*ld  pi»>-.^ssj»n  cmplojAfjle  skill"  is 
too  narrow.  It  should  ht;  broadened  to  encompa.ss  "iind  rccidn*  mandatory 
assistance  in  j(|b  placeinea£  at^tlie  *6nd  of  grade  .twelve"  if  tliey  enter  (he^ 
^  yorjd  of  work  at  tlds  point.     "  ,       '  . 

/  /  ORKGON 

The  Oregon  State  Ad\lsory  Council  c1io.s*(\  for  it.M*lj5W  AniWml  Report  tfo 
e\alnJite  selected  sampjeii  o.C  career  and  vocatitmal  education  In  service  prugnuns 
in  i>re;;on.  '/he  prlmar.v  intent^ of  the  evaluation  w^ns  to  provide  assistance.  ^ 
tUrou:;h  tlie  development  of  ewiluatlon  4'roducU  and  a  set  of  procedures,  which 
would  .-opiiort  fnrtlter  review  by  the  iVTlvlsory  Connclk.lt  waf?  also  anticipated 
mat  a  spin-off  in  term«  of  information  about  pre  service  training  progra^ns  might 
r^sbu:  .  '  "  J 

W  Idle  nmcand  funding «<lld  not  peqidt  o.n  site  inspection,  a  <Hn?,stlonnalre  was 
tU«u-h.|»ed  and  mailed  to  all  particii»ants.  Tlte  A*UI.-<t*ry  Council  emphasises  tl^t 
the  j*tudy  ioviewed,  only  a  small  portion  of  ln>er\lce  programs',  and  that  no 
Keni^ndizat!o^\  about  tlio  total  career  and  \ocatlofjal  edi^taCTon  thrusts  within 
the  S^tato  areflntorided.         (  *  * 

Thi*  stuily/  revealcnl  that  nr>  unlforrii  format  Is  employed  in  documenting  all 
firtlvlties  fijfndeu  in  tiie  projects  reslewid.  latt  the  Council  ret  ogulzes  that  this 
ln»'k  of  unfforui  diHUimentatlon  dv^cs  nut  Indicate  i)Oor, projects.  Tl»e  Council 
reco»imi'n<|s  that  a  fonnat  be  developed  bj  the  State  Department  of  Kducatloh 
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and  reMewed  by  the  Ad\isor>  Cuuntil,  ulucL  ^\u\^ld  make  it  Uiar  what  (I'^ti- 
V mentation  is  required* 

The  btudy  abu  revealed  that  the  tadre  ai»pruach  to  training  iirodiiood  an 
enthut!>ia:5'tic  group  ot  individuals  who  tuntiuue  tu  dibpuu-e  infcJ'ruiatiuii 
career  edwcatiMii.  The  cadre  approach  al&u  appears  to  ha\e  dune  a  very  effective 
job  ill  pruiuuting  the  cunce]»t  of  eareer  edu^^ation.  The  Cuumil  reconmiend-^  that 
the  use  of  the  cadre  training  ho  «.unti^im^l,  .uul  that  Tnrther  folluw  ups  «'f  the 
cadre  and  others  they  ina>  have  trained  be  c^^uiiucted  in  onUi  tu  ducumeiit  the 
longevity  of  the  effect  of  the  trainhig, 

PE^•^•syLVA^■xA 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Advisory  Council  conducted  a  series  of  stato\^Ule, 
rciCioiial  iieariiigs  to  answer  the  question*  "  la  \t*uitional  education  fullUhii?  the 
needs,  of  the  citizens  of  Penn.sylvania?"  Tcbtiniony  was  presented  by  rcprosonta- 
tives  of  liusiness5,  industrj  and  hibor,  and  by  civic  groups  as  well  as  ijareats, 
teache?55,  Mudents,  aduiinitfitrutori?,  repie,^i'ntaU\eb  of  niinoritj  /groups,  and  fither 
Uiteri'Sted  induidiuUs:  (Jonelu>ioii:>  resulting  from  the  tesiimoiij  preseutod 

included  .^^^  connnunication  and  eoordinatiou  between  the  State  and  the  local 
levels  sometime.^  results  in  the  l.tck  of  inforuiatiou  about  available  lands 
and  how*  to  obtain  them.  x         ^     ^      ^       .  ,  ^ 

Disadvantaged,  handieapped,  aud  siieeial  educatU»n  students  are  otton 
-  placed  In  spfciul  situations  or  programs  instead  of  entering?  vocational- 
teehmcal  «fhoi)b\  Althuni:h  in  thet»r>  this  provider  tlic  student.^  with  special 
attention  for  their  speeihe  uced.s.  it  often  creates  an  artificial  atmosphere 
which  elfflnnatcs  tlie  competitne  atinu.spheie  of  the  normal  work  sitnntiou. 

AlthOus,'h  III  soate  areas  a  degree  of  coordination  witli  hfcal  organr/.ations 
"has  been  attained*  with  lu-neiits  fi»r  all  imolvcd,  problems  still  exist  between 
labor  iinloa«  and  vocationahtechuieal  .schools.  ' 

Ourieiitiv  eneh  lu^titntion  attei»i»ts  to  formulate  programs  and  services 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  interpretation  of  labor  marUet  and, population  uoods. 

The  need  for  more  vocational  teacher  and  couuiselor  education  prot^runis 
througliout  tlix,  State,  especially  In  the  more  rural  areas,  is  severe,  and  pro- 
grauia  i^ust  l>e  increased  if  vocutiuiial  eaucutioii  is  to  meet  the  citizens  iH'ocis 

Tnioi-o^Vs^^^^  need  for  a  hotter  i^ystom  of  comimuiiuitions  throughout  the 
State  to  ensure  that  Penns.vhania's  Mutational  education  institutions  ami 
c     asrenoies  are  kept  abreast  of  tlic  changing  liciuls  and  innovations  ni  the  lieUU 

Purine  tlie  tisoal  year  under  re\iew,  tlie  State  Plan's  goal  toward  incroiisiuj: 
.socoiidary  program  growth  to  ^er\e  the  needs?  of  ^'reater  nunibors 
the  hihor  market  area  was  aceomplishiHl  t^^oul;h  an  increase  of  0^^ 
oecupatioiml  training  progranus  to  M-rvo  an  adUitioiml  IS.aii 
In-sorvicos  on  career  education  ami  home  economics  p^oc:vain«  for  the  iinnm- 
capped,  plus  workshops  for  teachers  of  .special  emphasis  and' continuing  edjionhm^ 
prograias  were  among  the  nmnber  of  progiam^  inirriatea  to  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaml  and  handicapped  student??.     ,   ^   ,   ,       i  n.n  cjt^t-A  T>i<in 

Advocacy  statements  based  on  this  year's  Goals  formulated  in  the  State  Plan 

*"^*"^*7N»Ktseoondtiry  pre-apprentircship  trainhig  related  Apprenticeship  tri^M!i|r,  * 
training  for  vocational  edacatiim  instruaors,.  and  pre-employment  trnntin^ 
.should  be  provided  if  possible.  This  should  be  done  under  contract  with 
the  proprietary  schools-,  wiiere  posijible,      .     ^  T  *.  ^..j 

Each  geographical  area  should  lie  analyzed  to  determine  tlie  vocational 
education  programs  best  ignited  to  im^et  the  needs  of  the  area,  espodalty 
wliere  there  is  currently  no  vocational  echiepfion  instruction. 

In  an  effort  to  better  sor\e  the  bandlcapptd  and  disadvantaged  m  vo,  a- 
tional  .education,  hnndicappcil  aiid  (lisad\untilged  people  should  be  li  ed  as 
resource  consultants  for  phimiing* 

In  order  ta  build  in  th(»  flexibility  needed  in  vocational  education,  collect 
and  utilize  outside  \oeat'oual  edmatiou  resiuircos*  thus  providing:  admin* 
istrators  and  school  managers  wdh  the  resources  which  they  need  to  tcrve 
students  l)etter4 

In  order  to  evaluate  some  of  tlie  probhms  Ulentifled  in  the  field  of  roun^cHug, 
the  State  Advisory  Ciuiucii  eniisted  the  advice  and  opinions  of  counselors,  n  pre- 
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sonatnos  frum  \anuut*  iirufu^aiunal  counsuior  urg<'iinzutiunt>,  anil  vither  profes- 
siuaal  jrruups,  la  order  to  I'xaiuiiiu  liurricula  of  luI1u^c5>  ••Ifering  nmstcr*s  do;;rees 
Ui  n>iinseiing.  The  rcpuri  uf  that  UUd^  ami  ii>  rui,ultaiit^»  onclu>ioa.s  are  in(;Iudod 
•'as  a  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  annual  report. 

A  reMuw  of  a'bmutulugy  training  in  Piinn^yhania  was  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
\ibury  Cuuncil.  Its  pnrijubu  was  tu  afc5>es«s  any  differences. between  public  and 
Iin\a\e  achuul  training,  »ind  tu  repeal  an>  inoffitiencies  in  the  licensing  process. 
Uaia  was  eompiled  on  the  attitude^  uf  three  gvuni^  imuUed  in  cusxnetulogy 
traiiiUi;i.  rnhlic  and  private  ochuul  facalty ,  (2)  Recent  cusmctology  gradu- 
ates, ami  (tif  Beauty  »hup  »M\nef&,  tuuUu>iun»  ai^d  rcxoiamendations  based 
Hit  anal>Ms  uf  data  tuanaled  frum  iiuestiunuairo^j  are  pt evented  as  a  section  of 
the  annual  report.  ^ 

PUERTO  iwco 

Xho  Puortu  Rieu  Coiiuaunwi-aUh  Ad\ihor.v  Council  uii  Vuiational  Kdutation  is 
encuiuaged  lo  the  aev\  diivttiuai>  aiiU  ai)iuuav  ^ie.-.  iii  \  ui  .itiunal  tr^  liniLal  edma- 
tiua  lu  Ihe  Cuitaiiuiiwealih  and  tecugiiizej>  the  \alue  uf  the  1974  Study  completed 
by  Cumnjunwualth  Board  of  Vocational  Xerhnical  Edu^cation  as  a  tool  for 
£unlit'r  inipro\ eniuat.  The  Oouutil  i»  .iK^o  pleajyud  that  many  of  it»  own  reconi* 
iiit'iuiatioa^  are  hetng  impleiueuied  ur  considered  by  the  ConinionNvealth  Board. 

Tht-  Council  supports  the  gual.s  and  objectives  of  the  J 073 -74  Commonwealth 
Piaa.  It  helie\es,  however,  that  the  planning  pr»»cess  tan  be  impro\ed.  Cii^r- 
reiitl,\,  the  Commonwealth  Plan  is  iu:.*pletfd  in  the  central  office  by  an  o\eV- 
burdi'Ued  >taff  that  has  m.sUiHiU'nt  t»*  .  to  v^e\elop  a  trul,\  comiireheasive  pl.m. 
Loiai  i*arti<.ipatloii  in  the  planiung  pji*nvb^>  .>i»uuld  bt  increased  and  the  Council , 
^upi«ort:)  ihe  retciit  legK><lation  anil  adaunistr.itiv e  ehange^  w  hich  \\ill  eiieourage 
deti'^ioii  making  at  the  lotal  le\el.  Xu  facuitate  i>\al nation  aad  measurement 
of  ilit'  t'oJUUionw  eaJth  Plan,  the  Conneil  reeomnicnds  that  objectives  be  «writt en 
i«  perfornuinee  tef  nis  wherever  possible. 

Ketu^auiug  the  unpuitanee  of  reliable  nianpo\vei'/enipU>>nient  information  in 
.plauuiug  for  \0Lational  edueaiioii,  the  "Couneil  ret-omineiiJs  ihe  continued  de- 
\el6pnient  uf  a  computrrized  Manag*./nrnt  Information  Sy.>ten»,  Tho  Council 
bvliv^ts  the  Aybtea*  should  luelude  inforniation  on  job  placeuj^iat^^new  oc\uiM- 
tioiu^  ap{K?aring  in  Puerto  Rlcu.  changing  tjmplu.\ment  requirements  and  in- 
Couiimiiiwealth  out-Common  wealth  uiigratiou.  Currently,  no  >utb  information 
is  a\ .lilabh*.  The  Couaeil  also  le^omnieuds  thai  euipha^si^  should  be  placed  on  a 
local  and  area  basis  for  information  gathering. 

Tak  CouiitU  siipi^rts  the  group  cotirdinatKl  efforts  that  are  well  underway 
bctw  ei  a  the  Right  to  Employnamt  Administration  and  uicmiiers  of  the  V.T.E, 
.-tiff.  It  aotes,  however.  }hat  little  fotinal  coordniation  occurred  during  the 
ija*l  .v<ar*betwtH'n  various  ageuLies  and  depaitnienU  regarding  manpower  train- 
iiig  upxi«^rtujntits.  The  Coimcli  reiiommoads  that  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
mviii  uf  Coiuiaertt'  aad  the  Bcunoina  JJtvelopaieiit  Administration  be  niaintaiaed 
on  a  ftamal  basl.s.  Tlie  Couiuil  believes  ii  is  iati>t*rative  that  coordination  under 
CHTA  programs  be  de\ eloped  lo  insure  that  the  vocatioiial  .schools  are  properly 
ntilijjed.    <^  " 

The  Couucll  is  phased  that  Puerto  Rico  has  made  great  stride's  in  increa.^lng 
the  enrollment  in  progranjs  for  the  disndv^^ta^ed  an<l  the  bandlcap|#ed,  and 
in  iUi  iiasiuK  tht'  aiaouiit  uf  loial  fuoiiii's  e.\t)oudt*^J  fur  \uc.dional  education.  The 
Cuuiuii  believes, (hiiWe\ei,  that  allocation  uf  funds  .-^houUl  he  dune  cai  the  basis  of 
pnoiilivh  and  nut  on  a  prorata  ba^'i.^.  The  Coumil  supports  plans  being  made 
to  ibe  iurn-nt  Dim-tor  of  Adiuinistratltai  to  allutatt)  funds  on  this  lia.sls.  Tlie 
Coumil  also  su^gt st^  that  vocational  education  undergt)  cvtau>niic  ;inal,v.'sis  vvhicb 
ret|uii  c.^  Ihe  ideatlflcatloii  of  eustw  and  berieilt^.  both  muia  litry  and  noii-jaunitary. 

Ana»ng  the  C!)uncirs  recommendations  for  the  current  year  are: 

Ib'study  the  procedures  for  developing  goals  and  objectives  for  the  Coin- 
nionwealth»Plan  for  Vocational  Mdncafiom 

Coordinate  (lie  Voiational  and  tcMhnlcal  ser^lces  piovided  by  all  pertinent 
government  agencies.  "  ^ 

Kstahlihli  pn>grams  f»»r  ti'aihers  upgrading,  im lading  ontheJv)b  training 
at  plants,  assigning  iredits  for  wurk  expciience.  ami  reviewing  training 
programs  of  Institutions  of  higher  education.   , ' 

Accelerate  the  job  analysis  pn»cess  to  enlarge  the  number  of  curricula 
(offered  to  reflect  current  technological  chnnges  in  occupations. 

>  * 
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ttie  (ii^cushiuu  iK'twevn  the  tetate  i>  vuuitiuma  traiaiii^:  bchools  and  the  imuuJpwer 
phuiiiinj?  Drogruiusj  to  establish  formal  cuordination  and  plannUig,         ,  .  ,  . 

ihf  Cuuucil  taliv  hupyortb  the  Maiiagemcnt  liifurmatioii  System  which  is 
ciuTontUv  operative"  throuiL,'U«ut  the  .state.  However,  the  lack  of  coiiipliayi<*e  bx  ^ 
cei-tam  ii  houl  disuii:tb  whiClt  are  rettuiml  to  supply  information,  and  the  limited 
utilization  u£  the  s\btm  by  the  ^<tate  Deparrinent  uf  JRducatlon,  are  barriers  to 
the  flficaev  of  the  system.  The  Cuum-il  believes  that  a  prereqni.site  to  a  fully 
lunruuninf:  ,MI«  is  tho  rc'e.st«bii>hai*;ut  u£  cftective  Departmental  mnimgenient 
of  rarwM-  aad  MKutioiml  Hhi^atiun  duties.  The  Council  also  believes  that  it  is 
t'SM'utial  to  lnte^^atc  the  MIS  ^\ilh  other  inaaiiuwcr  and  ecuuouiic  development 
data  .-^xsteins  in  die  State.  Currently,  "o  i^uch  inte.2ratiou  exi.^ts.  This  isolation 
hauiners  effective  i-oonlinutiuu  betv\uen  vocational  training'  projrfaiiH  The  Coun- 
cil rcconimends  diat  the  GoM-rnor^  State  [Manpower  rianuinpr  OIUco  create  an 
informjUion  .s.\strm  tabk  force  with  the  purin^se  of  integnttlng  the  data  collection 
and  (HssominaticMuof  the  various  concernwl  state  ajcencies. 

'ilie  Council  lu'lievrs  that  the  lack  o£  coordination  iH^ween  the  State  Plan, 
\:  S.  udiivof  Kilucatlun  forms  and  the^Sti  te  \nnual  Descriptive  Plan  makes  it 
diincnlt  to.rvAiIuftte  and  determine  accountability  in  the  inci  tinj;  of  vocational 
Hhuwtionv  need^  m  the  state.  Ucc(»jrni'/ang  thai  the  State  Plan  is  currently  seen  ^ 
u*<  a  comphaiice  docnnicnt  rather  than  a  phiauinfc  (Ufcutucnt,  the  (*ounnl  reborn 
menus  that  the  Sii><e  Department  of  Education  locate  all  planning  for  cafc^^r 
and  vocational  ediKalion  in  a  ceianil  bureau  or  division  responsible  for  voca- 
tional edmatiou.  *  ■  ,  ,    t»i  i 

The  Council  was  pleased  i\uh  the  gains  in  career  education  made  in  Kliode 
JsbMul  dnvin^  U>74.  The  ellnunntion  of  the  .shi^de  statT  position  concerned  fud- 
"  time  with  vocational  and  career  ediuatioii  at  the  State  Department,  however, 
lia-  anclermmcd  \\hate\er  pf.ogrc^s  ha.s  been  made.  The  Council  supports  the 
incorporation  of  the  concept  of  career  education  into  the  educational  approach 
of  e\erv  school  hi  every  school  «>stein  in  the  state.  This  is  impossible  without 
vi^-ihle  Jind  emntive  state  leadership.  Tlic  Couacil  recommends  that  the  Division 
or  Hurenu  of  ('areor  and  VucatUaial  and  Career  I'alncation  restore  at  least  one 
fuli-time  staff  position  concerned  with  providing  infornmtion  and  assistance  to 
local  school  systems. 
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AMI;lllCA^•  SAMOA 

The  Advisory  Council  uf  Amcricaii  Samoa  beliv  vt■^^  tbat  the  vocational  goaUaad 
priorities  stated  in  tlio  IS^i  State  Tlan  Ueie,  in  geiijiral,  vuhd  and  ai>pruiinat.e, 
in  terms  of  studeuts'  iiwHlfci,  bat  did  nut  necesi>aril.v  feflect  eni|do>  meat  ujipor- 
tunities  and  needs  in  Ai..critan  San^ioa.  The  Council  recognizes  that  tlxkt^  due 
to  the  lack  uf  adtMiuatt  data  on  the  h*ibur  .>iipply  and  dc-niaiul  in  Auiericiia  Saaio;K 
and  not  due  to  negli^enci  on  behalf  of  the  Staiu  \ocatiunal  ufficiab.  The  Cuunui 
believes tthat  tlie  State  Board  Staff  makes  a  reasonable  efTurt  li>  collect  and 
analyse  existing  data  cvaiceinihi;  iitaai>o\\er  needs,  ^e  Council  believes,  however, 
that  the  develoiiment  iif  au  accurate  data  eoliecUoni4;,\stent  is  essential  if  toiate 
I)lanniitg  is  to  rellect  both  .student  and  einploymenfe  j&mls, 

Altliousrh  the  Council  Is  plcMsed  by  the  t\o>v  cuo^fration  between  the  Tafnaa 
Skill  Center  and  the  Comiinuaty  College  of  American  ^laioa,  it  belief  es  that 
coordination  auion^;  all  the  ageucio  providing  vocational  training  opportunities 
in, Samoa  is  neiei^saiy  to  4lt^elop  ci»mprthcnfci\e  vocational  training  prugrani.s, 
and  to  avoid  dupllcatiiin.  The  Council  is  pleaf^cil  the  grouing  yiniit  of  uiiliug- 
ne.^S  to  cooperate  .shown  b.v  lln'se  agcnvics  It  belie\i-s  that  the  e^tabli^hn^eat  oJC 
CKTA  wilVdo  mueli  to  foster  this  cooperation. 

The  Council  believe^  that  the  vocational  giudance  and  lounsehng  bc^rvices  of 
Anieriean  Samoa  arc  in  critical  neeil  of  iinpcovcnient,  especiall.\  in  the  iugli 
schools.  Tliero  is  a  critical  shortage  uf  ap^iropriatciy  trained  person nel. 

The  Conueil  reconiniends  a  rifniimign  cJe.>igne,d  to  upgrade  the  UR-auonal 
knowledge  and  guidance  odtnpetencies  of  couiii^elors,  antl  a  ccrtilicjition  pr**- 
ccdure  for  conns^elurs  which  would  assure  thc\\  are  prepared  m  vocational  educa- 
tion and  eouuseliiig.  The  Coiuicil  ahsu  urges  the  de\  elupiuvnt  uf  julKplaceuicat 
ninl  student  follow  lip  prugrauis  at  all  vocational  training  institniion.s  lu 
American  Samoa, 

While  noting  the  estafti.shnuuit  of  froals  and  objectives  for  the  di>*ad\anta^ed 
and  (lie  handicapped  at  the  sc(*ondar,\  and  jiostsi  coiidaf,\  ie\eU-,  rhe  Councii  i-> 
concerned  that  similar  goals  aujd  objectives  wcie  not  set  for  the  elcnientarj 
ievol.  The  Council  heliovt*^  that  ^roals  .should  he  set  for  all  levels,  tu  assure  ade- 
QUiite  programing  for  the  disadvauta^red  and  the  handicapped. 

The  Couniil  rectiguizes  that  a  mnjor  problem  in  adetiuute  proijrainins:  i>  thi*^ 
lack  of  fun^s,  an<l  reCuianieiuf^  that  a  funding  ftirniula  be  esUddisiied  whUii 
would  maximijie  the  eflicacy  of  v(»cational  education  programs. 
Among Nthe  Council's  recommendations  for  the  year  are: 

The  appointment  of  a  full-time  State  Director  of  Vocational  Kdu-atioa: 
The  State  Boanl  slionld  otablir^h  a  funding:  fornaila  for  the  ihMriluinuu 
of  local  and  Federal  funds  to  local  schools  for  the  operation  uf  vocational 
educational  prognuns. 

The  State  Board  .>houM  initiate  action  to  significantlj  incicase  the  involve- 
ment of  schools  ill  the  phuement  procc.*^^.  ,<i  include  either  the  addition  of 
staff  with  the  resp(*;isll)ility  for  platemeut,  or  the  a^6^gnn^ent  of  phicement 
responsibility  to  teachers  ami  counselors*. 

,   ^  sovni  cAKou^^\ 

In  tbi^ycar*s  Annual  Import,  the  State  Advisory  Council  notes  Uiat  theovor-all 
increaH^  in  faiilil'i6>i  and  <  iirolUn«*nts  in,  vouitit>iial  uud  tuiudi  al  cdiiuitiou  i>  the 
most  noteworthy  progrc-s  uiaiU*  in  \Oi,ationai  and  ti'tiinitai  i»duoU^on  during  tlu" 
1071  year.  Other  suui'^sful  piujeU^s  aided  1\\  the  Conmil  were  the  de^eiopntent 
of  a  5>elfpaced^ graphics  larrhulum  and  the  detci*ij»nient  of  .se*iucnuai  instria- 
tlonal  materials  in  heating,  air  ci»nditioaing,  and  refri«;eiulioii.  The  iatier  prot- 
ects henelitiMl  from  Appalachian  Tiejiional^Ctanniission  Kund-i. 

The  amount  of  Fi-diMAl  funds  utilized  f(;f  icgtdar  voijitional  education  f  ro- 
grnnis  Iia**  increased  daring  the  la.^t  three  ,\ears,  and  tin  amount  of  state  famls 
has  also  increased.  State  fund^  have  int  rea.sed  laoie  diaiuaticaib  thaji  ha\  e  the 
1oial  funds.  State  funds  now  aiatUi  rediral  funds  at  n  ratio  ol'  appunimatelv 
three  to  one.  It  was  noted  that  the  funds  for  di.sad\anta^ed  and  lianili capped 
include  only  Fed(<ral  funds,  and  that  no  state  fumls  are  ^o  de^iignati  d. 

Special  concerns  and  piioritU'.-,  of  the  Coinuii  included  the  nt^d  fo»  a  clo>el\- 
nii'shed,  art!  nlated  pic^raiii  for  advaiued  phuenii*id  and  transfer  o£  students 
from  the  vo<-ational  prognoos  to  similar  techiauil  eihaation  pro,...  tan  is.  .VitlMtn*^ 
conducted  during  the  year  to  auoiiipli,-h  this  tH'e  of  total  ai'tiailalioii  included. 
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Oho  fnlMiun*  piniiwsioiial  pi«i>un  hns  been  as^ijsineit  to  work  in  th^  nro:f  * 
of  rtrtieulatioii  ami  couraniaUuii  uitU  Vuc.itiuiial  Kdueution  and  TiTiaunil 

^'^'v  Mi^n^^^^  wns  ('o»am  tea  wiiich  funiul  tViat  the  admis^sioiii?  offices  of  nil  the 
Tei-hiiifal'hauujtuin  Celitli^^  aie  willing  to  gmnt  advanced  iilaceinent  tor 

Tlie^'oliiK'^^  has  e>tnblish»'d  the- grout  latd  fur  iuimusfd  utiliiiatiou  of  (lie 
roMmroes  rhat  ait-  at  iij»ul.  TiogiuNS  is  being  n\,uK^  tbruu'?:h  tho  development  oC 
evenin;r  extt*usion  {iro^crani>  hi  \jiriuus  ooUinianitieN  pre-eniplo} uient  tramnr^ 
for  new  indU'-U>,  iind  other  c^iiitt^ctual  anunj^cJiiLnt'^  allowing  for  mtieasedji  o 
u£  existinj;  resum'ol^and  laeilities.       ^  .  rr,.         .    t»     '  i  r 

The  need  for  moi;o  i-iircer  madance  jis  aUi»  iniaUed  ont.  The  ^tate  Board  for 
T^rhnical  aiid  I'onUireiicnMve  Kdncutiun,  and  tbo/tale  Dvyartmenr  of  l::du(ati<;n 
liiiiitiv  wiirked  to  deveh»p  \\  gnidaiieo-orieirttd  .areer  program  for  sliuleiics  ni 
grades  11  Ui rough  14.  Tiie  primary  objective  of  the  joint  tareer  planning  program 
was  tt)  aid  j^nuleiii^  ni  the  selettioii  u£  a  tjueer  anil  to  identify  the  appropriate 
edueation  rtijaired.  Tbiough  an  appnuo'ialioii  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
SMTimi>  over  .ir..iKA)  nigli  .stlnjo'l  jtiiii»>ri>  wert-  oliVriil,  and  ciunpleted.  the  o:lroei- 
planning  prutUe  ui  la.^.  The  M-coiid  e>tle  in  P.iri  in\*dved  -lo^OOO  sindent:^  and 
was  supported  i>y  an  appropnaaon  ot.$lTT,0(tO,  Uuduation  of  Iheir  total  prtrgi-aiu 
will  lie  eoinpleted  dnriat:  1071-75. 
Jncladed  anuait:  Ihfs -gear's  Conncil  recoaaneadations  are: 

i'iial  the  iiei:e.vs:ir>  faeilitil*:,  to  meet  the  .^r<ae  lioard  of  Kducatioa  goal  for 
,  •    voeaiional  e.luialu^  vuntiune  to  be  de*. eloped  and  inaimaiued  as  a  high 
pritirir.v  in  the  budget  riMpiesr :  '  ......  ^  i 

That  the  n^e  of  bn-al  advi.->ory  ciiiamittees  and  the  eficetivc  use  of  .sncii 
comiaittee>  bo  spe^ilieally  eiieoarageit*  and  recommend  the  State  lioarcl 
initiate  M'witie.  observable  artion  wliicli  will  redeet  t^is  emphasis; 

Th:U  the  Olhee  of  Voeatioiial  Ediuation  urgthtly  ?  iitiate  it  system  to 
oblMUi  dida  i»n  the  mtiuber  and  pereei^t  of  .stndeiith  in  each  class  who  have  ^ 
e(»inpier«'d  a  vocatioual  piograiu  to  a  ^atbfacttAi  level.  These  data  are  not 
uc»w  re:tdlly  available. 

^  SOUTU  D.\KO'rA 

.  The  State  Ad\ii>orv 'Count iVs  Annual  Keport  eonsists  of  two  vohimes.  Volume 
I  presents  an  o\ervii.w  of  the  Coancirs  lindingb  and  rceonmiendations.  Volume  II 
piv<eiits,a  ih'taited  analjs  s  of  the  data  dihtas>ed  ia  Volume  I.  Explanations  of 
meiho.duiugy  and  re.^eaith  tethniuutb  enipluyed  in  this  year's  evaluation  arc  also 
di>oussed  in  Volume  11.  "  ^  ,  .  •  , 

The  Coniieil  puintb  out  that  daring  fi.scal  year  10.1,  programs  admini.storcd 
l>y  the  lioard  of  Vueational  Eilntation  met  le.s.-;  tirftn  fourteen  percent  of  the 
hihor  market  needs  fur  skilled  perbounel.  It  is  projected,  however,  that  progi^ius 
administered  bv  the  Board  of  V»it'ational  Kdiication  will  meet  twenty-two  i)er- 
cent  of  the  projected  needs  in  fiscal  year  1075.  The  increase  is  primarily  at- 
tributable to  a  tbirty-tiiri'e  i>orteiit  decrease  in  labor-market  demand. 

As  part  of  liie  C  onaciKs  effi^rt.s  to  obtain  maxlmam  inimt  from  as  many  people 
a/possinie  rek'ardiug  needs,  ubjetti^eis,  and  prii>n^i<?s,  fourteen  public  meetings 
were  conducted  tlinaigliuut  the  state.,dnriiig  aeptemlu'r.  The  objective^f  the 
meeungc*  was  to  pro\ide  a  fornm  in  the4loeal  conmianity  for  oitizens  to  express 
liu»ir  toneeiri>  atjuut  edueatiiui.  <\»iunieut?>  raiseti  daring  these  meetings  wore 
rehned  either  to  the  Dni.sioJi  of  Vinatioiial  Fahuation  (where  they  were  within 
liiei'r  umiii>rity  ti>  ;n*t  upon  theiu)  or  to  lotal  adiuini.strators^Is^ues  and  coneeriii5^ 
raSed  daring  these  meetings  included : 

Thar  tiie  State  should  spend  more  for  training  prograhis  that  would  keop 
\AH%\i\y>  Ut  the  Slate,  rather  than  for  uae.s  wUUb  would  train  people  for  jobs 
ill  otlier  ^tate^; 

That  Mie  State  vhnuhl  be  training  more  vocational  teachers t 
The  n*Td  for  outgoing  p;*ogram>;  <in  the  I5e^er\ atiiju  as  ojjpo'^od  to  the 
Depart  meat  nf  Labor's  teniporary  training  program<; 

The  nc'^fl  for  l»ftter  career  rounsei;ug  for  girls  was  requested.  Tt  wa*<  felt 
that  currently  girls  are  being  directed  only  to  areas  traditionally  open  to 
w  (im»»a,  and  areas  where  the  pay  \<  inadequate. 
That  an-ieuUnral  programs  are  not  being  adoquately  promoted, 
'ihe  u^M'd  f*ir  exi>anMi>u  of -vocational  progrums  in  the  areas  of  forestry, 
vcteriuarian  avsi^fints  ri'taiUng.  and  health ; 


The  need  for  more  "in  the  fieUr'  training  fur  \  uv^atioual  grailuatei*  tu  keep 
thoir^.NkiUs  up-to.dato;  *  . 

The  need  tu  continue  otructunng  iJru^jramji  hr^^^^d  ii^lubtriea  lu-eds 
as  opposed  to  traditional  cun-ii-uSa. 
ReLu.umemlatiiihrt  nvsuUni  tiom  Llii*>e  upc*ii  nifi'iiiig.s  a>  a*.  .>ur\cjN  ,iml 
Queotluunairus.  di*>i^Utid  tu  .i.-*trt.du.i*ul>iiv  attitaiK.s  auii  Loati i-n.^  ami  liii-  lo- 
.spwiiM'.s  of  fUil>l»»yiis  to  \»H atiuually  tr.ittuul  i^iaiilo.MH.s.  AUiuaj;  the.'si*  ri*uaii- 
niciulafiiifts  wire*  iiKiudiilUitit  ilie  l\vu\{l  of  VmaUunal  KdutatHiU  Ukv  tlu*  t»il- 
lowint^  arti<»n< : 

Adopt  a  pi)Hi,v  ai^d  niako  tlii*  ni«n*^s,ii^\  ruf^ulatiou^^  tu  itHjuiro^  all  iai>t- 
'hCiuhdao  M>t«itiui4al  ijru^ram.s  to  li.iM*  an  aiiiuial  craft-i oiuijiittue  review 
^,(»f .thecurrii'uluni  taiiirht  thereby.       -  ,  ^ 

Dimt  tlu*  r)i\i>ion  tt*  i«xpioro  tlu»  na*ans  tu  .^ati.^faoturdy  rmued.v  \oia- 
tional  edtii'atiijn  ,stiniiiit>'  dofitieni-ie>  iii  lM>ic  ^vmputaliuiiai  aiid  mjiu-  \ 
iinnucalive  skills  prior  to  their  graduation. 

lUMiUv^t  ^vd^hi'^ut  liiuuu'.N  from  tlu*  S<juth  DaKuta.  Lep.^lature  for  the 
_^Fi.S4al  Y(yir  11)77  budget  io  iu\,vvn>i*  tii»*w  .staft  aial  atti\Uio>  eiiuu^h  for  Mie 
Di\i.-ion  of  Vucatuinal  Kdiuation  to  proiinJtt*  aial  initial/ i»r<JAraia^  vx ;  icli 
will  at  h«ast  dunMu  the  tJiitput  of  traiiu«d  graduatf**  by  iiMal  .\i*ai  lUlU. 

TK^•^•ESSKB 

The  Tonm-ssi'e  StaU*  Aihifeur^  Counuil  i>  cuuiernud  that  ih'y  Statu  planning 
process  for  vm.ational  uelucatiuu  *viU  pruducu  a  Stale  I'lan  s\hit.h  ib  hutli  infoiuia- 
ti\e  and  u.scful  tu  Statu  aiid  IuluI  vm  titional  eilueators,  aial  nut  a  niure  oom- 
plianii'  doiunipiit.  The  CouitLil  urgui>  thai  the  ytatt*  IMan  be  an  urgaiiie  in.^tru- 
ment  which  assesses  the  nced&  uf  both  £,tudents  ami  employ  er.^^  and  provider  a 
haMji  fur  e\alnailon  and  fectlbaLk.  While  the  Cuaneil  reeognizes  tt..*.t  Absolute  ^ 
accuracy  of  data  is  an  Imposbible  goal,  it  believes  moru  effort  In  data  colU  ..iion 
i.^  ijixesbar,\.  ^lurt  infoniiution  on  cost  analysi.*?  and  benefit  analysis  of  \anuus 
Iiru>;iaj)is  nuibt  be  provided,  bu  tlmt  priunties  nta^  be  intelligently,  set  and  fiiiida 
^.oflkiently  and  effectively  alTucatfil.  Idi liUiu ation  and  pnijection  of  dis- 
advautagid  and  handi^tappi'd  fctuuent.s  nui.st  be  Jiiure  a<*.urat^.  The  iuni« 
students  niuM  be  balanced  with  the  oniplo^Mnent  oppoUuuitii^  of  h^al 
commniiitles, 

The  Council  urges  that  the  State  Plan  shoiild  hv  infu.>ed  witJi  a  stnuture  and 
Ijriority  emphasis  whivh  [»ru\ide  inieutiM's  to  iiillaunce  local  programniiu^  Om  i« 
sions.  The  present  State  Plan  tend*  to  follow  local, aitions,  rather  than  ti*  in- 
tliieuce  thenu  Tho  CoUJail  is  greatly  Mn^iairaged  by  the  reteut  StatedeNel  ffii/rts 
^to  ooordhiate  planiiiii,Ji  ut  I^ost^elundl\  \ocatioual  edm ation  prugrauis.  At  liie 
setondary  level,  howe^.T,  the  Connill  believes  inadeipmte  attempts  at  io<»rdt- 
natlou  have  bepn  niade.  Spetirually ,  the  Council  believes  it  is  essential  thai  the 
output  of  other  nianpwwtT  training  agendvs,  such  as  CKTA,  apprenticesiup  pro- 
giains.  and  the  military  be  con.sidtred  in  tin  de\elopnicnt  of  tht'  i5tate  TJaii,  The 
Ad\iNuiy  Cu^intil  hopes  t»/  i*uniplete  a  study  ahortb  on  available  teehnical  train- 
ing program^  and  the  demand  for  such  programs  in  the  St^ite.  Hopefully,  thiS 
,  stud>  will  facilitate  the  l  oordinafion  of  programs,  thus  reducing  the  dnplicutum. 

Though  the  Counul  agrees  that  great  strides  ha\e  been  made  during  the  imst 
year  t<>\\ard  the  goiil  of  a.vsuring  the  State  a  uniiied  gfiidance  program  to  M-r\i» 
all  the  stiulent.N,  and  tho  competency -based  centlfication  program  for  couuMlors 
holds  great  promise,  the  Council  belie\e.s  that  nmeh  work  is  still  to  be  done. 
Srwii  ifii  all> ,  a  better  jvh  phueuieiit  and  student  follow -up  program  is  needed.  The 
CiaiUvil  supptifts  the  CoinpU'honsi\e  Vocational  Education  A«  t  nH<»ut!.\  pu.^mh! 
by  the  Tennessee  Legiaiaturi',  which  pn^Ides  for  expansion  of  guidance  per^^on- 
ml  ijnd  guidance  prograiiis.  Tf^i/i  Cuundl  specifloally  recomineiids  that  one  <jf  the 
additiuual  guidan»o  cuun.-.i  lia\s  iindcr  thl.-^  act  be.gi\en  the  major  responsilahty 
for  dovclopment  of  an  effective  placement  and  foUow-Wp  program. 

Included  in  the  Council's  recommen^hitions  for  107^  are: 

:\rake  the  auniial  pr».paration  of  the  State  Plan  a  catalyst  for  total 
planning ; 

Ijnpnne  the  rootdination  of  postsecondary  \ocatlonnl-teelimcal  education 
through  the  ostahllshment  of  local  cooidiiuititar  eoiuinittees; 

rmpro\(i  the  cvalaatioy  <jf  \ucational  odiuatiiin  programs  by  hdtiating  an 
annuo]  statewide  5«elf^evaluatioii  study. 
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aMUs  year's  \;omicil  evaUmni.ns  and  recuuiiiiemlatious  are  based  on  the  omu- 
'  pletion  of  1(5  major  .studies,  as  well  as  Uie  data  arcnunilatod  from  several  ot hei 
partiallv  completed  studies  and  prujeeU.  'Xhebe  studies  have  enabled  the  (  oui  cil 
to  (lra\v  upon  a  wide  range  oi'  cumprehonshe  Lnforniatlun  *n  assessing  the  status 
of  vfx-atioual  edncatidn  within  the  State,  liulnded  anion?  these  stadie-^ 


tatus 

e  • 


i^immtry  of  J97i  Community  Conferences 

Sixteen  CoaiinnnitiS  isonferences  irnuhing  ahuobt  3^000  citizens  were  con- 
dueted  by  the  Council  for  purpubes  of  iiifurming  ciUzens  uf  studies- proansais, 
and  opportunities  m  vwatlunal  edocatiuii,  as  well  as  to  establish  citizen  input 
regarding  eitlzen  and  eommunity  needs.  Commonalities  between  communities 
and  imitiial  consideration.*?  and  coneerns  ineluded :  -    •  ' 

A'cl'luini;  njure  efreeti\e  vays  of  providing  relevant  edacatlonal  programs, 
•    exijcriences,  and  servlees  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  and  interests  ^of  all 

^      .     ^^ilsta Wishing  niu re  effective  commnnicatiun  links  between  the  school,  home, 

and  eommniiity.        .  '  li.   i.  *i  , 

The  needs  of  special  Jirmips  >\ere  also  addressed  as  a  jresult  of  these  com- 
innmty  tt>nferencfs.  bume  eencenis  expressed  which  related  id  the  ,needs  nf  the 
•handicitiii)cd.  disadvnnt^iged.  and  women  included :  .  ,  , 

rru^'rams  debigned  for  the disad\antaged  bhuuld  embrace  realistic g'-nl^  as 
the.v  relate  tu  ediieatiunal  experiences  and  emplojnient  If  they  can  t  coiup  to 
the' program,  then  the  program  should  go  to  them. 

There  wns  aliiiu.^t  iim\ ersal.cuncern  expressed  that  jobs  and  preparation 
for  jobs  not  'be  **seX'Sterotyped." 
An  Analysis  of  Student  Follow-up  Data  for  Administrative  Deci^ionrMakinff 

This  student  was  based  oa  a  sampling  of  778  students  who  completed  ldgj^_ 
scliuul  between  Mav,  lyOii  and  May,  1978.  The  study  was  an  attempt  to  estaimsii 
a  viable  foUow-up'procebs  for  evaluating  the  products  of  public  schools  as  a 
basis  for, modifying  or  redirecting  educational  programs  to  better  serve  the 
notvb  ul  studenu  and  the  economy.  ^laj(»r  i|ndinj:birom  this  study  include  ■ 

Former  ^students  who  had  tnhen  vocati^aml  conrscb  w  t^e  U'tter  *.ati?«nea 
witli  their  jobs,  and  felt  that  the  school  did  a  good  job  in  preparing  thein 
0      for  their  jobs.  ,  ,  .  , 

Vocatioiinl  .vtndonts  IVIt  tliat  tlie  instriKtors  had  been  nioiv  ullKtni  in 
Iireparinj?  them  for  job  experiences. 

Vocational  students ^elt  that  the  (laality  for  pcrMni.i)  .«er\i('(.s  w.i^  im»re 
effective  when  compared  to  noii-vocntional  students. 
Major  reeomniendations  reuniting  from  this  study  include : 

More  attention  be  directed  at  the  vocational  toanseling  of  lii^'h  ^Mk.oI 
students.       '  .     .    ,  ^ 

Coniiselors  consider  working  clo.scly  with  faculty,  m /U.'SUi»iiutin^'  Uil^uuii 
'  ^  tioii  about  career  and  od'iipatjoiis. 
An  Employrr'f  Look  at  J-Ulucation:  A  Study  » 

Tills  study  was  cimdnpted  as  a  follow-iip,  to  the  Tcxa.s  Kdneation  Prnject 
Stnd>  riEP'S)  whiili  wa?,  comideted  in  1073  to  asMniilate  the  respon?<in  from 
o,(JtMi  slmieiits  who  U  U  Te.\a.>  puhlU  higli  schools  ac  graduates  during  the  11IG3 
lUH  and  IJ^Giv-dl)  m-IuioI  jear.  The  TEPS.sunuht,  the  views  of  former  stmlents 
«(cr  J'ojjarding.the  edaiati*»n  e.\iH*ueui cs  tUey  iVccncd.  This  hUuly  .ttteiui>t>  Mvv 
niiHf  the  vicwft  cniplij.\er.s  liokl  rrpirdin^  the  edui^atiiM*,  hklll.s,  uiul  uttituiU^  they 
dehire  for  different  t.\pi'S  of  i-ntr,\'if\ei  Ji)h.>,  and  lu>w  they  IVcl  alnnU  tht -iiuality 
(d'yoiiinr  p^jophv-they  are  ;:ettinK  from, the  public  .schools.    '    ^  * 

A  pilot  run  (»f  the  studj  wa.s  published  b.\  the  Council  id  May,  1074.  Stjine  , 
.  iniere.sting  and  siKniticant'ftndiaps  of  the  pilot  study  included  : 

Tl«»  greatestv  "deficiency"  ui  ytamg  |KMi>le  coiniiij:  liiit  of  hi;:h  Mhuul  '  *  ♦  * 
IS  their  lack  of  katiwlcdge  of  jthe  eCiiUoiairs  of  day-t(^day  bn-ini'.^s  ojh' ra- 
tions.*' This  laik  of  km>wlediie  is  rcthn^tcd  in  a  .\oui4g  iienson's  attitude 
t«\*  ard  joh  loyalty,  etlkMcncy,  au(l  proHr.  , 
"Hie  vasl  majority  i»f  employers  liclievc  that  stndciit.s  .sljould  be  taught 
♦  ♦  ♦  how  to  api»ly  knowknige  {Gained  in  a  classroom  oi  laborntor^i  t*i  real 
life  situation."  ^ 
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'utliur  5tuUics  conilui'U'il  h  tW  CnuiuU  f»'r  thi.s  jear*^  qvaluutrons  indmled: 

»State  and  Fcdcial  i^awj?  Hegulating  Kiiiplojnaont  of  Minors. 

Rc^iow  ijiul  J^valuatfun  u£  Hii;  Supplj'/ IJcmand'Infurmation  System. 

K\aluatloii      CuordiiiatL'd'i'iKatiunal  Academic  IMucgtion  (CVAK). 

•Shite  App/c-uticcbhil)  auil  Tiaiuing  Advis«>ry  Cjminittee  Activities. 

"Occupational  Kducatiun  in  Texai« :  An  Ktlnilc  Comparison. 

Articidatiim  l^.etwcuu  Sc'cunilary  and  l*oi.t.secoadary  Occupational 
Education  Programi?.     *  c  ^ 

lledircetiiwi  vt  VuLaUuual  A^jrUulCure  and  Vocatioiuil  Homcmaking 
*  Programs. 

Counul  r^'cummeudatiuns  resulting  fn>iii  an  acaLSsment  of  informatioa 
gatliered  t'roni  thoi^o  studies  included  : 

llic  wiiplo.\ uieiit  u£  siiulaiu^  and  UK^triRtiunal  pcrtionnil  Uuit  share  the 
cultural  (lisitinetiuiis  of  otlinic  miiioriti^»s  of  the  community; 

That  \ucatu>nal  uflciiii^b  hu  iii^dt  ti  wUlahlc,  l»a5>ed  upuU  the  neuds  of  the 
jiidi\idual  5»tudt;ut,  and  hL't  leased  npua  the  ago  andy^ur  grade  level  of  the 
student: 

.  'J'hat  aotiwn  taken  to  cuuipltte  tlio  dovelupuio'.t  of  a  .student  follow-up 
,^  .%v5,toiu  for  lutal  planning  aud  nrtmagiriiioiit  iiuoiU,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
»^tate  plaiiiicib  .uul  liuinagors.  thtit  the  duvcli^pniont  the  systom  be  a  co- 
*>faiiuited  offurt,  involung  intoio^ted  aud  iUvul\od  gruups  frum  Lhromrhont 
the  State.         *  .  ,  ^ 

Tilt  Ajiunal  Rojiuit  also  indudis  a  coiaplete,  tha»"tod  ^uinmary  of  the* Advisory 
i\  KoLiuAiuioiulatioiiS  from  lUTO  tu  107 i,  v\itU  Ihc  fesponbcs  by  the  State 
Koard  oJ[  Kducation  and  Staff.  ' 

UT.vu 

^  Tho  Utah  Stato  Ad\isury  Couia  il  praist^s  the  groat  gnA\th  iu  vocational  educa- 
tl.»u  piv^ranis  in  Utah,  and  the  Slatu'^  contiiiiiud  cuiaiuiUnont  to  exooUont  pro- 
gi.iiuiauig.  The  niuniobfvir  \uiatiuiial  oJui.itu>uat  the  Stale  lo\ol  have  increased 
lu  m\,  li'ufidiV  iii  the  Tacit  j  oars.  Tlie  vwinioii  i.s  pleased  to  note  that  the  State 
\I^iuu  wlilyh  required  State  uio(iL*y  oanuaiKod  fi»r  \oc'ntiojml  eilucation  to  be 
Ui^i^'d  to  *'hclp  naariLo  addid  iusti  actional  oi»sis  of*  \  uoatiunal  prugrauis"  haa 
a-^'iri  d  that  ^>tatc  launlos  ha\e  Mippkiiicutod,  nut  ^upplaatiid,  local  monies  in 
^0'atIonal  ediuation.  The  Coandl  is  concerned  tluit  tlu.s  provision  has  been  de- 
ht^d  fqau  the  107*1  LHah  Yotatiuual  Kducation  -V^t,  hut  recognizes  that  tlie  ini^ 
jmct  of  its  deletion  cannot  yet  bo  judged. 

The'  C'-'iijiKil  is  also  coi\cerncd  tlu\t,  at  the  pu.stsecondary  level,  the  Federal 
naiai.>  available  for  vocational  eduLation  ha\e  i»ot  hecn  properly  utiK/,ed.  The 
rtdcial  fuiids  are  considered  di-daated  crt'dit"  aud  Uuis  often  replace  local 
ihi  hies,  ralhor  than  iaeroa.^ing  liieni.  Tlie^Couni;U  reconmionds  that,  Federal 
Jiu  Las  nut  bo  a\ailable  until  after  the  bud£;et.^  of  those  institutions  ha\o  been 
dt^tTintiH'd.  The  Council  al.^o  notes  that  secoiidaiji  sohuob  provide  two  doUar.s 
fir  ( U'O  ^>iio  dolhir  of  supplcuicntal  momy  oaruiarKcd  for  vuc.itlon«il  education. 
To  ixiako  latter  use  of  .Fvidoral  aiouios  the  l  oiUitil  rocunuuead.^  that  Federal 
I'Uiid.s  he  tlisstiihuted  on  an  K")-15or  75  Jo  pon**at  lia.si."><,  with  :he  larger  pereolit 
gt'hu  to  boundary  sihool.s  and  tlio  .^mailer  piiVent  tu  i>uht5«t'cond.iry  sihools, 
father  tlnin  on  the  currpnt  50-50  basin. 

The  Ttanu  il  hi  Up\es  that  iJostserundarj  in^tltut^on.^  in  I'tah  naist  develop 
.Uiwre  llexihility  aud  bettor  relato  their  louise  on'onugs  with  employment  op- 
port  an  i  lies.  AVIiilo  a  oae-t»)"onc  rolat ionslup  imt  expected,  more  effort  in  this 
a»(a  is  iinded.  The  rcvent  th;\olojanont  of  local  planning  dm  uHients  using  ciu*- 
joul  UiUiipower  ueods  as  a  basis-for  program  appru\al,  aud  the  1202  Conujiisslon 
Ma.^Ur  rianni^ii  (\>nui»ittee  recoiuiacndalioiid  adda*»s  lliis  prubloai,  and  the 
C'<um»-il  N  hopofnl  it  will  be  rosolved.  , 

Tl»e  (^aul^,il  enliiUdia>tieaUy  ♦supports  the  SKI  11  Centers  located  in  OgdOn  and 
Sab  Lalve.  The  i/pon  entry H  jM.*n-e.\ it  tuuiopt  practiced  at  tho.so  sehools  allows 
5tn  ieuts  who  ha\e  d lopped  i)at  i>r  n  ^^aUiv  m  hool  programs  io  learn  a  \ocatiiJiml 
sUi\L  Tlio  Conacil  notes  that  tho  Skill  Centei^  ha\  e  heen  particularly  sucoes>ftd 
in  working  wit^i  the  ftisad\autai:ed.  The  phivcnient  rato  iit  thu-^SKill  Centers  is 
jien  ent.  'Um  pn/hlem  of  a  jovohim;  fund  from  whicfi  to  pay  operating  ox- 
peuM.s  reu*auKS.  riiv  Council  rooonlJ^lc•nd^  that  Todoial  nu^UKiJi  be  used  to  prO\ide 
for  interim  tinancincr  of  vocational  prouram-^  at  the  Centers. 

The  J973  State  Plan  did  not  give  .strong  eiiipha^ivS  to  helpinij  students  become 
<4Ut'ce>.sfull.\  plaiX'd  in  jobs.  Theie  w  as  no  e,\i>an.-^ion  of  pha.*ciuout  pen>Oiaioi  at 
the  ^eeondao  ie\el  during  lhat  school  The  Counul  is  ploaacd  that*  the 


1074-1075  State  V\an  has  a  goal  **  •  *lo  provide  vueatumal  cuuiusoliiig  and 
plaeexnent  service  tu  secuiuliir.v  btudeiita"  and  '  *  *  ♦  tu  u.xpaui!  tlic  number  uf 
pla^ttinent  iHiiSi>iiael  and  cuiitmue  cuurito  cling  in  all  second  a  acliwU,.' The  Cu  au- 
di also  ai>i>ldU(l.s  the  u*e  of  ^t«ite  fund^  ^uppurt  exeuiplao  prugrauiii  in  jub 
plaeement  m  a  few  selected  school  districts  (hiring  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  CumicU  lb  aisiu  pleased  Up  Uoia  Uuit  lac reading  nuntberi>  uf  c^chuul  di^tricts 
are  taking  steps  tu  as&ure  that  higii  cscnuul  *Uulont.>  uljtaiu  a  marKetaMe  &kill  by 
the  time  thej  leave  high  &chuul.  and  eiicouragtb  cunliuued  eiuphaijito  apun  career 
development  at"  the  setoiulary  lei;ei. 

*  VEISStONT*  •  -  « 

The  Vi'rm<mt  Advisjurj  CuuntiUfor  Vi>catiuiml-Teclmical'  Eilucatii»ri  i  hu.se  for  it^ 
\1974  Auttual  Report  tu  review  previuus  retummeinlatiuni  relating  tu  gjiiiliacc 
.and  cuoa&elmg  prugranisj  i^i  the  i5t»Ue  uf  Vcrmunt.  An  lnten^lve,  eighLeeii  nxuiitii 
/study  resulted  in  the  following;. concla^ions: 

Althuugfi  the  AilvitotTr.v  Count il  applatlds  the  State  Department  of  Eihita- 
tion  tov  rci'ogaizing  tiie  nml  fur  area  vucatiunal  guidauLC  courdiaatur.s^  .aui, 
fur  financially  i)Upi>uiUng  Iheise  puMtiun^  thruiighuut  the  Sl^te,  ihe  Couiuil^ 
f«iand  that  there  reniaiusj  a  need  fur  a  clear,  couu&e  pulity  relative  tu  auil 
descriptive  of  K-12  gaUlance  services.  ISome  activities,  Mich  a&  the  Vermont 
Oiiiilelinesj  for  Guidance  Scrvieei>,  have  pru\ided  piugresj^  m  tJiij>  ifrea,  but 
theCuuiaii  belk*Q?s  that  iiu  clear  advancement  hasj  taken. place,  dc:>pite  5>iiui- 
jar  Gouiieil  iwoniinendations  in  1070  and  1071. 

The  JJuuncil  recommends  tliat  jpb  placenient  and  student  fullwvv^-up  pro- 
graaiy  be  an  integral  part  uf  schuul  guidance  prugmuLs.  The  State  Dciurt- 
meat  of  KihKaiiou  support  of  a  pilot  job  placement  program  aiul  reuuue- 
mentii  that  lotai  disjtricts  file  a  follow -up  report  of  vocational  vducaiiou 
.  I>cognims  are  commended  by  the -iVdvisory  Cuuneil.  However,  the  Advi>uij 
^C'ouacil  urgeb  that  the  ilevih^pnunt  of  job  placi  iuont  and  .-NtUiUnt  follovv^up 
programs  be  placed  on  a  higher  priority  throughout  the  State, 

Tiie  Council  enci»urages  t^ie  cuordiuatiim  between  Area  Vocational  Centers 
aiul  fc>eniling  Schoul^^  both  as  a  niean»  fur  conipreheuMve  Slate  plauniiig  ot 
voiational  prograais,  and  fur  impruvlng  Infurnial  vucatiunal  gui^Iance  pel- 
furmed  by  Sending  Schuul  teachers.  fc>pecifi<.all>,  the  Council  recumniiMids 
that  all  bcvuudarj  tediuuU  be  rciiiiired  tu  submit  a  vucatiunal  iducatiun  i>laji 
and  annual  report,  which  wuuhl  he  analuguus  to  tho>e  of  Area  Vucatiunal 
Centerf*»  and  the  develupment  uf  in-service  courses  fur  non-\ocatiuual 
teachers,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  programs  and  aervice;*  uf  Area  Vuca- 
tional  Centers. 

The  Cuunell  suppurts  the  development  of  career  e^lucatlon  prugrams  in 
Vermont  schuul.s,  but  notes  tfiat  in  fiscal  year  1071  almost  all  funding  {US 
percent)  fur  such  prugrams  cjinte  frum  vucatiunal  cilucatum  monies.  U;iie 
Council  does  nut  believe  that  career  education  .should  be  di  v  eloped  at  the 
exi)en»e  of  vocatiokal  educatioir,  and  urges  inc<reaj>ed  support  from  all  Ic^eU 
and  subject  areas  of  State  education  programs!, 
"The  stud>  of  previous  recommendations  revealed  to  tlie  State  Advisory 
Council  that  its  recommendations  have  resulted  in  little  action  hy  the  Vi^r- 
luont  State  Department  of  Kdiuatiua,  Further,  the  method  of  reporting  ae- 
tion>  b>  the  Departiyent  does  njt  eiiuble  evaluatluu  to  ileLenniue  if  improved 
services  resulted.   *  * 

Therefore,  the  Council  suggests  that  Council  recommendations  be  re- 
sponded to  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  explicit  policy  direction 
to  the  ^Department  of  Educ/ition,  and  that  the  Department  of  Education 
sin^uld-indirati'  posltne  action  la  the^iState  Tlan,  with  reisults  reported  on  in 
the  State  annual  report. 

^  VlRO^^'IA  '  „ 

In  evaluating  the  State  Plan^  the  State  AdW.M*ry  .Council  acknowledges  the 
validitji  of  ial.>bli;u  and  cumniends  the  ongoing  goals.  The  Cuuncil  sug^'est.^,  how- 
ever, that  goal  statenieut.s  in  the  follow lUg  areas  of  vucatiunal  eduuitiun  wuulU 
Strengthen  the  State  Plan  1 
Pnblie  Information. 

Establishment  of  Local  Advisory  Council  and  Committees, 
Proojodures  for  Planning  Xerograms  of  Vocational  Education. 
Tlie  Council  assesses  tlir  goaU  a.>*a  rea^uuabU  refiection  uf  student  needs,  yet 

a  gap  hctwecn  Slate  guals  and  the  imidcmentatiun  uf  the  guals  In  the  classruum 

1  i 
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IS  attrft>iUe(i  5o  the  lar^ce  numU'r  uf  MudenU,  tv>iioeIalb  [n  sceuiulary*scbool«r 
who  wuiiUl  benefit  irqm  vut'utinnal  courses  but  are  uot  enrolled  in  thenf. 

Council  feelj5/that  the  -UAUhm  of  Vucatiunal  Kdacutiun  culloct.s  aiul 
anal>/.o^  ail  available  data  tuncertimj;  aianp^^" e^lKjeds,  jub  opportunities,  and 
emplo.u'r  luvil^  lu  the^Stutc.  Xlioie  are  guml  w  corking  relationships  betwern  tlie 
Divisiuu  uf  S  tAeatiunai  ICduintmn.  Uit-  A  u-giniaj^^iiiplv^jnent  Cownnissiiai,  the  Di 
viSMm  iti  State  Pla*tiiua^  and  Cinmmiiuti  AlTaii^b,  the  Dhision  6t  Indu.strial  Do  . 
vulojmu'Ut.  and  titUer  ^State  ageucieb  insulted  uitu  niaiUK>\ser  and  training  The 
Cotmeil  idi'utifiei»  unl>  i>rie  data  relaiud  piMblem-takiiig  data,  gathered  from 
tlie>e  ai\er>o  Muirce.s  auU  molding  thi.s  data  intuJSurtov erf-all  pU  turo  of  the  State's 
maapuwer  need.s.  jub  uppi^rtuniiie^-,  and  employer  uceils.  A  freqneat  lack  of  data 
oompatibllltv  often  creates  problems.       \  •  »  - 

A  .spetnal  plan  fnr  tbe^'eMordinaUiMi  of  training  i.pportnniUcs,  wliich  became 
eflfernve  July  1.  lOT-1.  rails  for  ti»e  e.^iabli>hnient  i»f  a  State  Coordinating  Cmn- 
mittw.  tu  xvbleh  hM-ai- Ci»ordinaliiig  Committees  \\  ill  report.  This  coordinaffng 
s>\>tem  \\ill  be  mvuhid  in  nupb.oennag  i-ourdination  i^f  Adnlt  Basic,  General, 
and  Omiiaulng  Tecbaual  «uul  VocaHoaal  Edacatioa  wlthoat  unnecessary  dupH;. 
eat'on  of  conrsos  anfl  projcrams. 

Assurance  i»i  job  plaeement  f»>r  graduates  for  secondary  schools  is  a  problem, 
since  the.^e  schools  donoti^ave  an  urgaalzed  illacenient  .>ervjve.director  assigned^ 
ur  tnflp;ei>  allocated.  Conrmanltj  vdlef;ns,  however.  du  base  s\ell  ijrgnruzed  place- 
niuni  .>er\iei  >.  and  lousrder  plaveaient  to  be  one  of  their  major  responsibllitie's. 
The  CiMihcli  iifgrs  nil  m-iaidarj  .^thoul^  and  coiumanit>  eulleges  to  provide  htrung 
placement  service-' for  Us  students.- 

Counrd  rei-onai  -lulallun.s  are  made  with  ^suggestions  ior  implementation  ac- 
tivities. Tneliidcd  among  tirese  reeommendations  are:       *  <  ^  . 

The  Council  ay^e.san  incix'a^e  in  tlie  suppl.y  of  teachers,  snpervisors,  adminis- 
trator.-?, counjit}ror.N.  and  re.searcbec-s  la  \ucationaI  education.  Critical  «hortqge?? 
of  te;u-ners*  uM.st  in  the  i\M^  of  iadu>ttial  arts,  health  odrciipation  edncation, 
trades  and  nulastrial  (•dtu;alnm,  aiul  agrlcnUural  edacatlon.  Strategics  for  meet- 
ing-vocatUuiitl  education  teacher  .^shortages  arc  listed  in  an  appendix  of  the  report. 

I'tiUzation  of  Vocational  }:ducation  Facilities  ,  ^ 

jhe  AdsiM»r>  Cunucil  has  niade  the  recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of^ 
Kducatiun  that  the  Dlviblun  ut  Vocational  Kducatlon  build  Into  its  Vocational 
Kdm-atlon  Managemcat  Information  System  (VKMIS)  a  component  that  would 
provide^  np.tii-date  niforinathm  i»n  the  asailabllity  and  ntill/atlon  uf  vocational 
edtication  facilities  and  equipment  In  the  Vocational-Technical  Centers  and  the 
,  eiiinpruheuvrve  lugW  ^^cluMds.The  ^anie  rocommendatlun  was  directed  to  the  State 
Baard  for  Co.mnmnlty  Colleges. 

Plamnent  Services  ^        .  ^ 

The  Advrstirv  (\inncil  notes  the  success  of  pilot  projjects  in  this  avca.  such  as 
the  ijtndeat  Job  r'laccment  Service  Pnjject  lhat  the  Division  of  Vocational  Kdu~ 
catton  i.N  presently  oomluctiag  in  cooperation  nith^lpe  local  ^cbool  sy.stems  under 
the  Part  U  .Section  of  ilie» Vocational  Kducatlon  Aet.  The  Council  recommend.s  to 
the  .Stale  Board  Hud  the  placement  and  follow  up  .services  provided  for  in  these 
pih»t  projects  he  extendcnl  to  all- secondary  school.s  operating  a  vocational 
program.  -  ^  *  * 

Gui'lance  and  CotPiselino 

Hie  recoiuincmfathtUb  made  in  last  .scar';*  AiiUual  Report  are  repented  becau>c 
of  the  Conned s  eonunitment  to  the  Improvenicnt  of  vt)cational  guidance  and 
tMiim>elIuu'  iii  thi>  States  public  srhoids.  These  reciunmendaticnH  are. 

The  tiflliials  a'.«iponsiMe  f^r  guidaiic'c  and  counseling  services  at  the  local 
and  State  levels  ksIuiuM  embark  itii  an  immediate  campaign  designed  U  up- 
grjnlc  the  Vocational  knowledge  aird  guidance  compettncles  (^f  currently 
employed  connsclors,  and 
^  iNuinselor  certifleatlon  should  be  re^l^cd  to  ensure  rbat  school  counselors 
are  appropriately  prepared  in  vocational  counj^cllng. 

WASniNQTON 

The  XSa^hlurton  Suite  Adsl.^or.v  Couneil  feoogidzes  tlgt  great  iuiiiri'Vcnient 
ha^  hfcu  made  in  the*  state  planning  proie.ss  for  \ocatioual  education  and 


x\eU'oim»s  till*  Vaivfui  roii>liU'iatii)n  of  A'dvLsop  Cuuiu  il  n  iommoiftlations  , 
thO'^Slate  Cuurilinatiiig  ComiuU  m -the  Uuviluinneht-of  the  State  Finn.  HoNvever, 
the  Cuimcil  l^«lteves  thnt  priifrity  bhoulA  W  ghen  to  the  dcNcloprneut  of  a  truly 
cusnpfohenave  i)lan.  To  date,  the  plannlu;;  effort.s  have  been  x)rlentoa  to  the 
ffclvrnl  rcclulrements.  The  xVihisury  Cuunul  like  to  bcc  the  ilevelopnicnt 

ut  aM»^5*r«JJ^e  ^^^^^  vueatiuiinl  eUucntiun  that  It*  pniduwd  without  reference 
to  theleilerul  nHiuireihent^  .iiurUiat  ib  bahcd  upun  iw^ds  ii^sessinent.  The  Advisory 
Cuiinul  would  aisi>'UKe  to  ^ee  the  \4^iatloiiaI  training  plans  of  Manpower-CKTA 
iiieiiKUKl  lu  t-m?  .State  Plan  for  No^ratiiiiuil  cdutatiim  «*iul  tuordiiiation*hetweeu 
rtie' State  CoonUimtmg  ami  CBTA  in  plauulii^  uKUtiunal  programs, 

i  urn*iitiv.  thit  Coonluuifirtj:  CunncU  resa*u»s  nmiijiower  and  CKT^W  ^ ociUlonal 
prouiuiiis  tor  iompUaiue  v\ith  iUe^fe^ate  VU\ti  and  for  unnecessary  duplication 
oniv.  Diftenni:  pianiunj:  reqaiiein^ihUs  aiul  deadllncvs  imposed  hy  the  several 
feiUTal  ;i^ieueie.s  involvedirHmlii.ate  tliat  complete, vooidiiiatiorl  caimot  occur  until 
tlaM»  prohloiiisi  arc  resolved^  at  tht;  federal  level. 

lUe  kei  prolileju  in  ^Va^hil\i:ton  ri'iuaiiuH  an  ineffetthe  organisational  struc- 
'tiiro  to  manage  the  .state's  votatlo  ul'  program.s.  The  lack  of  adeipiate  state 
euiMdinatum  te.saUs  in  duplicate  i*.  a^huuV  and  services.  As  result,  at  the 
Mate  ir\ei»  a rtu  uiation  and  i  oordii«.ition  auiijgig  MVoiidat.V,  postsecoimary  aad 
adult  eilmyitum  ajienlieH  .suffvr.  At  the  looad  leVel.  ^though  raan.v  exetllcnt 
tsxaiiiples  of  coordlaation  c.\i>t.  there  is  i^o  Ainiform  artloilation.  Thd  Advisory 
I  iMwuii  argf.>>  thf  Coordinating  Coniuil  to  .seek  full  aci^ountabiUty  uf  the  Super- 
intfiuii'nt  t»f  jXiblie  IiiNtnii  tiuu  and  the  State  IJoard"' for.  Cumniunity  Colio^e 
i.dmatiou' byMh«  iuipii-uientatiou  ut  a 51  audit  and' evaluation  model.  It  farther 
reioiuniprds' that  the  ti>urdlnatinK  Council  revieN\  pro^ran»s  for  dij>ad\autap:ed 
anii  tiaruluapped  peri>ou»s  to  a\oid  uiinece.>sary  dtti^litation  and  to  atisesa  their 
oftV<*tivoness.  '         '  * ;    *  .  . 

dreaf  strides  ba^e  hvei^  niadf  in  the  planning  and  de\elol)ment /)f  a  ceajpral 
iii.itiU'^onteat  tntonnat1»>i'  N.\sti*i»».  Iliiv>«  ver,  ^lie  IniplenuMitatiiui  of  snch^  system 
a  long  \\ay  off.  Tlu>  aauull  helieve.s  top*prioritN  sh/?uld  he  given  to^thc^ 
iieseiopnieiit  and  iinplen»untation  ot  thi.i  vS^.stenL  *lhe  fuietaatlnp  of  employment 
o«  t*<«rt^iniMK-  th«'  ati'i..allon  oi*  ,ia  h  da*a  in  •-tale  nlannlim  has  iniprovod  a« 
;ireat  t(eal.  1  he.  need  .stiil  reuiaiius  U*v  i;upi*ni'd  .student  follow  up  reporting 
and  the  install "ition  iti  a  uaift)iia  sy.steui  whkh  laihuh^s  employer  foi'dlMtoK. 
The  inirlor  barrU-r  to  the  iniplenu ntatl^m  of  siiih  a  .>>.-»ti»ni  the  ftub>tantlal  cost 
involvon. 

i«unj>ellnEr  and  gntdanee  niodehs  haic  boen  deNeh*ped  b>  the  Coordinathig 
i\>amil  and  the  iniiiieaienfVitlon  of  prognua  .standards  for  ciainseljlng  and  place- 
meat  should  serve  as  n  basjs  to  eyalnate  la'reer  umn^elinK  and  gidd^ijice.  There 
ims  Ijcen  no  stud,\  of  coun>etiiig  effeon^eness  in  AVasldngton.  llie  pfoposed 
standards  amy  enable  sueh  analysis,  -  ♦  v 

The  CoTincll  notes  that  a  three  day  t-arrcr  educatitm  v\or)xsht)p  and  the  Project 
AVAM3  (What  About  Vocatii>nal  lalticatlonl  seminars  sponj<.ored  by  the  Co- 
ordinatlnj:  C\>nneSl  in  li>T-l  have  dt)he  a  great  deal  to  .stlnadate  interest  in  and 
pr»\ldeMirection  tu  the  states- eari-et  edui  atloii*  enft>rt.  The  Advlsorj-  Council 
IS.  however,  disapoplntet}  that  a*»  state  edutatluxi  board  has  formallj  adopted^ 
oUber  n  detinltion  or  a  policy  statement  op  career  education. 

AiimnK  the  Advisory  Council  rcconinu»ndatlons  for  this  year  are  : 

That  the  legislature  create  a  M^^tate  Board  for  Vocational  KdTfcatlon  as 
re(»omn*i ended  by  the  Advisory  Council  in. Its  fourth  report.  . 

That  the  Coordinating  Couaeil  for  Ocmpational  Education  place  top 
priori tv  on  the  doNclupment  of  a  centralized  iaan<*gement  information  sjstem. 
That  the  C^Mirdinatlng  Council  for  Pctupational  Education  place  high 
priority  on  the  assessment  of  people  needs. 

WEST  VlRGIiaA 

line  «>f  the  Advisory  Councils  niajor  criteria  for  nyc^iiuring  ttie  effcctlvene3S 
of  \ocatloaal  pn»graais  is  job  placenicnt.  It  is  encouraging,  in  this  regard,  thajt 
a  growing  number  of  etfutational  institutUiU.**  in  the  State  are  taking  the  respon 
silkiilty  for  assuming  the  job  placement  of  their  graduates.  , 
in  assessing  the  effecitiveness  with  \\hii.h  the  peopii^  and  their  needs  are  beinff 
xiivi,  the  Ciauicii  notes  the  diiliculty  in  Kettliig  adequate  manpower  aeeds  dijfa 
for  piaiuda;:  ptirposen.  r)espite  this  ditlKult^,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Tech- 
nical, and  Adult  Kduiation  has  developed  an  efCccthc  working  relationship 
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with  tliQ  Department  uf  Eiup^o^m^'nt  SuiJiiify  aiul  the  ^Ve.st  Virginia  Depart- 
^  uieiit  of  Cuminurc'e.  An  vNaiiiplu'oJ       i^ruiluctl^e  ijtter  aguiicy  wurkltig  relatiuij^x 
fcJilp  is  the  Area  Vocational  l*4*u^niin,  debife^n<.d  U*  to^rdlnale  the  traiiiing  elTurt.-* 
necessaiy  to  provide  bkiilud"  \\urKerb  for  new  ami  exinmding  hulustrien  in  the 
^    State;  ^ 

'Xlie  Couaeil  points  out  that  the  preisijnt  Bureau  budget  cannot  fai:iUtatc  .the 
nunihers  uf  btlulents  Klentiiied  a^)  di>a(lvantaKcd  or  handuappud.  The  Jumibero 
of  enrollees  in  special  u<;cupatioiial  prui^raniii  aiid  regular  programs  for  tlie 
liandicapiHid  in  n<»  uaj  appru.\imat<»  the  uVi  V  aM  go«d  for  tiio  smondai.* 
handieuppcd  students  set  forth  la  the  107 1  Sthte  ri.ui.  ruj>bible  enlbtment  of 
linanciul  Mipport  through  the  \Ve>t  Vlrjiiai.i  T,<^l,^laturf  fui  rand.^  to  Uiid^i.Aritc'' 
^  ^exislinj;  and  exi>anding  programs  for  these  is  l^eing  conjidefed. 
Council  rccommemlations  for  this  year  include:       .  /  , 

A  Statewide  fnrrkulmn  Center  to  .ser\e  as  a  re^o^ree  facility  for  West 
Virginia  and  sufroiinUlag  slatei>,  pos&ible  funding  opportunities  for  such 
xflwiter  thrutigh  the  AppahuUiaa  Regional  CoUiniis^iou  wa^  .suggested. 

dramatic  strengthening  in  tlie  utyi/.ation  of  local  adNi^ory  Couneils  to 
facilitate  the_  community  liiVohemeiit  necessary  for  souiid  vocational 
jprograms.  •    "    -  '        '  ' 

Vucatiunal  eNploration  for  nl-i\th  aiid  tenth  grade  htudents  uhich  would 
provhle  cuntintied  develuiAnent  of  e.vploratorj  experiences  for  thesG  i^tudent>. 
,  '  ^     Develupineu^  yf  a  coniprchea>l\e  in  service  program  utili/.ing  ary>ropriate 
i^tate  and  local  agencies  to  show  local  advisors  cijiiIkH  Uiembers  and  local 
f     InUwstries  how  to  better  utilize  fheir  expanded  cooperati^e  education 

prosi;anis.  i5>       "  ^ 

**  .  wisoo:?stN 

The  \Yii,cunsin  State  Advi^iry  Council  coiiiincnds  the  State  Board  of  Voea- 
tional-TcchnienI  aiul  Adult  Kdmatiuii  on  It^  adminiittration  of  \ucational  edu* 
cation  in4he  State.  It  takes  particular  note  ^f  the  fact  that  the  use  yf  Federal 
funds  has  stlinulpXed  iaircasid  allocati<>ns  uf  Stat.e  au<l  lu^ai  monies  for  voia- 
tiunal  education.  The  Council  is  concerned,  howc\er,  tlmt  the  lack  of  Con- 
gressional apprujiriatious  pianning-acts  as  a  restraint*  on  ptogram  groNNth.  The 
Council  contliiUCi^  ,to  reconiiuend  that  State  categorical  fundings  fot  \ocationul 
education  bO  initiated  to  alleviate  this  problem.  The  Council  Is  encouraged  by 
the  prc;;>ent  State  Superintendent  of  rufiiiq  Instruction  ^  call  for  {>uch  iJtato  aid. 

^Ijo  Council  praises  the  State  Board  for  its  contjinued  commitment  .to  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  and  liandicappcd  studvnts,  and  recognb.cs  tlmt 
Federal  setasides*  whlclighave  been  fullj  utilized*  hfvvc  stinmlated  clTorts  in 
tlds  area.  The  Council  is  concerned,  hoNy^ver,  that  a  great-program  need  exists 
that  State  setayiileh  fur  prograai.s  for  the  dis.uU-ant^ifc.ed  and  handicapped 
<if  prugraais  is  the  jcluetance  On  the  part  qt  lucal  educ^tioft  agencies  to  use 
the  Federal  set  abides  because  uf  their  short  term  nature.  The  CouncH  believes 
tliat  State  sctasUlc^  for  prugorams  for  th6  disadvantaged,  and  handicapped 
would  assist  the  catalytic  efTQj[C  Of  the  Federal  monies. 

The  Council  is  pleased  tlmt  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  State  planning 
•  ^f  vocational  education,  but  is  concerned  that  the  State  Plan  has  fallen  into 
disrepute  auiung  Mune  Tucatloual  cniucalors.  Tlie  Cuuacil  coutimic.s  to  urge  tluit 
the  de\  elupaieiit  of  tlm  Staie  IMaa  be  seen  as  a  tool  fur  ev^iluatlng  ami  aisSeshing 
the  needs  of -v  uuitiuual  education  programs,  and  iiut  as  a  mere  atademic  e3;ercii>o 
resulting  in  a  compliance  document.  ^  , 

The  Council  beUeves  that  the  develot^ment  of  an  accurate  inform*ation  and 
data  cullection,s>stfcm  is  essential  to  effecthe  State  pltinning.  It  eniuuragch  tlie 
.  iniplementatlun,i»f  the  Manageuieut  In^rmatlun  S>»tcat  ciicfentl.v  being  designcnU 
and  is  hujjcf ul  It  w  ill  be  in  place  so<5n.  The  Council  liutcs  that  cooperation  in 
planaliig  and  jjro^i  amuiing  auiung  the  various  State  aud  iouil'auemie.^'^in  man- 
power  training  ,prugrauKs  has  been  exemplAry  ih  tlie  past,  and  expects  .such^ 
I     cooperation  to  continue  under  CI5TA.  *  * 

The  concept  of  student  placement  has  been  Idgh  on  the  list  Of  priorities  of 
the  Advisory  4^o«ncil,  and  the  Cuunoil  Is^  encouraged  by  the  State  commltuicnt 
to  this  concept.  The  Council  al»*o  supports'  the  State  conmiiti^ient  to  the  develvP- 
nujnt  c>f  a  comprehensive  out-reach  program  hy  the  posttecondary  Vocational 
inStlfutit*n»,  and  particularly  praises  the  cof>rdlnation  and  cooperation  of  a 
,  number  of  schools  with  prisons  located  within  Wisconsin, 
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Among  the  Comu'irs?  rccoiumondatiuns  for  the  current  year  arc : 

Congresjs  take  the  nece>bnr>  iutiuii  tu  ensure  ti»cal  appropriations  be  made 
In  time  to  encourage  sound  planning  nnd  wise  expenditure ; 

Kfforts  be  exerted  in  tlie  devulopnient  uf  a  State  planain^^  prooe-s  N^liich 
ensures  the  widest  possible  ountribution  fruni  educaturs^ou  all  levels,  and 
that  tlie  Stuto  Plan  is  a  viable  nianagement  tetinuiiue  for  program 
operation;  r  ,  ,      ,  , 

TiUit  all  seliooli*,  both  on  tbc  secondary  and  ijio  p(»>r.secondary  levels, 
take  responsibility  iu  eooperation  \\ith  other  ageaues  for  job  placement 
of  students.  ^        ^  . 

/  WYOMING 

The  State  Ad\i-sory  Cuuncd  rcj>urts  Fiiv  Vtars  of  PrognHS  in  this  year's  an- 
nual report,  to  relleet  tiie  coiiUnuous  growth  of  vouiUon.jl  e(!ucation  in  tlie 
State  of  Wyondn;;.  l*re>L»ntl.\ .  GU  i>tii».au  of  AYyoml/ig's  high  b^huol  students  are 
enrolled  in  at  least  three  occupational  proj:raniit. 

The  Council  paracularl>  noted  tlie  iioud  to  pi'o\  ide  pru^jrani.^i  for  disadvantaged 
and  liandleapped  studfut.^,  and  utKiiuuWd,u'ti  thu  lack  of  altfvn.itive  projjraiuii 
for  those  groups  in  ntanj  M'houl:*.  AYldlo  eia'un cincnt  ^.Mins  ha%c  been  signUicunt 
in  serving  the  diMulNauUiged,  tliort*  are  iltill  Uiany  >\.hools  without  programed 
that  in  eet  the  uoeds  of  the  liandicapi>od. 

Because  of  tlie  uufd  for  an  ucciipatioaal  infurnmtion  retri(  val  system,  the 
Council  encourages  iht^  colluttion  of  iiuli\idunl  J  nf  or  mat  ion  on  all  students  on- 
rolled  in  uecu|ttitlonal  ediaation.  Such  a  sjstem  ithouUl  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
:j>tate  Deparhneiit  of  Kducation  Maiuigenient  Information  Stu^vites  Unit,  \\hich 
wou|d  pro\  ule  up-to-dab-  data  about  occupational  education  program  cnrollnicnti*. 
Inclddcd  in  this  year's  recomnieiulations  Avere : 

'l^hat  during  nscal  >ear  107.")  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
i)lliee  of  Ui-eupuilonal  Kdueation  continue  to  further  develop,  implement, 
and  evaluate  the  Couiprehen&ivi;  Occupational  Education  Program  design— 
\  K-G:  attitude  development  toward  the  world  of  work. 
\7-S:  career  orientation. 
0-lb:  career  exploration. 

11,-12:  and  community  college  career  preparation  and  continuing 
cdueation.  '  ^'  .  ^ 

That  the  State  Department  of  Eilucatitm  Incorporate  into  the  Management 
Information  Ser\iet'S  Unit  the  occupational  information  retrieval  systeai; 

That  the  State  Board,  through  the  State  Department  of  Education,  pro- 
vide leadership  and  assistance  to  local  schools  In  developing  and  implement- 
ing occupational  eduoiitlon  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 

and  liandieapped  students;    , ,    ,  , 

That  the  State  Department  of^  Education  eneournge  public -schools  and 
community  colleges  to  aeeept  responsibility  In  job  placement  follow-up  studies 
and  continuing  education  of  students.  .  . 

The  Conni'd  re\lewed  the  researth  anU  exemplary  programs  presently  being 
conducted  through  Part  C  and  Part  D  funds. 

Jlr.  PuciKSKL  I  l)cliovo  tho  overview  will  fortify  some  of  the  posi- 
tions which  we  have  taken  iivonr  testimony,  sole  source  agencies  and 
tlie  o-venv  ])lan.  ' 

This  i.s  an  evaluation  preparcJ  hy  the  National  Advisory  Conncil 
on  the  State  plans,  and  was  suhniltted  to  us.  You  will  find  that  oi  e 
of  tho  questionh  is  that  tho  States  riglU  now  are.all— or  at  lea.st  many 
of  t1u»  States  are  looking  for  a  better  \M\y  of  doing  it,  and  there  is  a 
growing  dialog. 

We  leconuMend  that  tho  Tj-ycar  plan  in  it.^olf  would  put  an  emphasis 
on  the  sole  State  a^^encv,  hut            ^^^'^        the'sole  State  a^^onc^N 
a  hettor  ^^ay  of  not  only  dibtrlhiiting,  but  accounting  for  how  fuiidb 
are  hoin^c  sj/dint,  and  we  have  recoinmendod  

Chalrnmu  Pkkkin.s.  I  hate  to  iiitcrrnpt  the  dii5tingui^hcd  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  move  along  now.  Wo 
have  se\eial  others  and  we  ha\e  another  committee  meeting. 
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Mr.  Simon? 

^Fr.  SIMM^.  Yr>;  my  apologies  to  tho  witness,  bii^  I  jnst  want'to 
ni^Kuowknlire  the  pie^'ucc  of  un  pld^friciur aiul^y IiiguIbheiVfurmer 
iiU'mber  of  this  ooiiiinit-tin^,  Coiyrrcssman  Pncinski.  It  is  gieat  tu  see 
yon  *|k1  liear  yon  in  the-.halls  of  Washiu<rtpn. 

Mr.  Pi.(  ixsKi.  Thank  yon^T  am  glail  you  are  on  tliis  committor.  T 
ha\t»  always  said  this  is  the  best  ^omiiuttiH}  in  Congress.  If  3 on  wWl 
hujk  at  the  reeonl  of  ,^oeial  h*irih]atiun  in  the  Vnited  States  in  the  hisC 
ir>  \t  a':>.  ujii  will  fiiiil  tlie  must^:reati^e  prociranis  ia  social  le.uislatioii 
,  come  out  of  this  coiiunittee  UiahM'  tlie  ehainuan.^ln})  of  yuur  ili.s- 
tln^rui.^luMl  ehairiuaiK  Mr.  l\'ij;ins,  fco  yon  are  on  a  good  comniittec.  T 
am  jrlad  yon  seleeted  tliis. 

.^fr.  SiMOX.  T  am  proud  to  he  here  with  iny  colleagues. 

rhairman  Pkuivixs.  Any  questions? 

^fr.  SiMox.  T  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Pruictxs.  ;^^r.  Pressler? 

^[r.  Pm.ssLKR.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman^  T  would  like  to  just  take  a 
niiuiite  of  our  m'I}  linutiid  time  tu  iM^iuduoe  sunu  folks  from  SoiUh 
Dakota,  ^fr.  John  l?i  tse~I  would  like  to  ask  yon  people  to  stand — 
I  hainnan  of  oui  advisory  council  of  vocational  education;  Mr.  ^T.  D. 
HaM^ ,  exoruti\e  director  of  the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Council  on 
Vuwitional  Edm  ation :  Dr.  Phyllis  Dixon,  a  member;  and  ^Irs.  Lewis 
^tos'^.  alwo  a  member.  T  Would  like  to  ^^^eleone  thorn  here. 

Tf  1  ma.\,  Mr.  Chairman.  T  would  like  to  ask  one  brief  question', 
unless  we  are  out^of  tinie.  Is  it  permissible  to  ask  one  question? 

Chairman  Piciuaxs.  Go  idiead. 

Mr.  Pkkhhlku.  Point  Xo.  t  of  these  nxjomnjondations,,  proposing 
ivti*itinuudatloiis  for  the  proposed  vocational  education  legislatiuiu 
talks  of  the  importance  of  the  State  plan^ 

Ti>  there  any  i^heckup  on  the  State  plan?  I  mean  there  are  State 
plan.^,  but  there  is  vuy  little  e^aluation  of  fhcm  as  far  as  T  can  fiiuk 
There  should  be  annual  reports  on  progress.  T  wonder:  xVre  we  in 
Conjrress  doing  enousrh  to  evaluate*  the  State  plans? 

The  Stale  lan  Avrite  aii>  sort  of  a  plan  that  sort  of^^exists  in  a  lile. 
Are  we  usini;  this  State  ])lan  ? 

^fr,^  PrrixsKi.  "Wc^CongressmaiV— T  am  starting  on  mge  0  of  our 
])re))arcd  statement,  where  we  go  into  extensive  detail  mi  the  im- 
portance of  tlh-  State  plan  as  a  planning  mechanism,  and  we  urge  that, 
you  wi;ite  language  into  this  bill  which  ^^ill  umko  the  State  plan  a 
^  phuuui\cr  mechanism  rathei  lhan  IneItl^  an  annual  builget  accounting 
procedure. 

AVe  urge  that  you  reemij^iasize  this.  Thoie  ciatainly  should  be  a 
mandatory  o  year  plan,  an  anmiiil  i^eport  b>  the  Stnt\»  or  progress 
stafus.  You  are  actually  right.  Tlie  State  plan  can  become  a  greater 
*  in-tnunent.      ^  ^  , 

This  is  why  earlier  T  suggested  tliat  the  language  be  strengthened  to 
inal:e  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  State  ad\isorv  council  shall  havo 
greau»r  supervision' in  looking  over  the  State  plans.. 
"  Cnder  the  existing  law,  the  Ofiice  of  Eduction  cannot  fund  a  State 
^pmirrain  unless  the  State  advisory  council  signs  off  as  they  certify 
that  program,  but  the  State  advis'ory  councils  have  not  been  sulH- 
oieutly  involved  inihe  day-to-day  planniilg  piwess. 


We  are  urging  in  our  btateuicut  that  Uiis  be  included  in  your  legisla- 
tiou  so  that  the  planning  process  becomes  more  meaninjjfiil. 

You  will  find  from  reading  the  exhibit  that  we  have  nitroduced  on 
our  oversight,  many  State  plans  are  deficient,  aud  }Ye  are  hopui^j  to 
correct  that  with  om  reiumuiouihitions  before  this  committee  today. 

Mr.  Piu:ssi-i.u.  I  ha^i■  a  couple  mure  iiiiestions,  but  perhaps  I  will 
submit  them  to  \ou  for  discubsion  later.  One  of  them  iIl^*olvcs  tlie  com- 
mon set  of  defiilitiuiis  that  yuu  touched  on,  but  I  uould  hkc  to  pursue 
that  a  bit  further.  ^  ^i,io  a 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Uy.  Mottl?  Any 
(pu^stions? 

Mr.  MoiTi-  No  questions. 

ilr.  Jkfkouus.  Mr.  (Mmii  nmii.  I  ha\  e  just  onu  or  two  very  brief  ques- 
tions. I  mn  hiteieiitud,  of  couicc,  hi  >uui  umnnents  about  the  ucecrfor 
better  coordination  of  planiiin*^  at  the  local  and  State  levels,  especially 
in  areas  such  as  career  edacatioii. 

We  have  results  from  the  Wilms  study— and  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
la^jree  ^vith  the  ro&altfe— nhich  bho>\  a  Aciy  pour  relationship  betweeu 
the  job  trainiiur  and  job  availability,  . 

I  woudei-  if  }ou  agree  ^ith  tjmt  conclusion  as  far  as  the  State  voca- 
tional education  program^  not  training  pi'ople  Cor  jo^3S  available?  Do 
von  tend  to  agree  Avith  that  or  not? 

^  :Mr.  PuciNbKi.  Nut  nea»bsaril>.  There  aie  some  10,000  students  now 
attending  journalism  scltoolis  across  the  counti'j.  There  are  only  1,300 
newspapei-s  iu  Ameiica.  The  prospects  are  that  a  vciy  largo  number 
of  ihen-  \ouii»i  peopk*  /^join^j;  into  journalism  arc  reasonably  slim,  but 
still  they  are  in  thoije  schools  and  nobody  ever  questions'that  aspect, 

I  think-that  on  balance— and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  are  recom- 
mending that  the  10G8  aiueiuhneuts  be  given  a.chance  to  work— much 
progress  is  being  made,  in  the  last  couple  of  years  more  so  than  earlier, 
within  the  frame woik  of  the  10C8  auieadments,  indeed  being  more 
careful  about  training  square  pegs  for  square  hojes. 

The  GAO  report  was  ci  itical  of  that,  and  wc  have  reacted  to  that 
and  States  have  reacted.  There  is  merit  to  what  you  are  saying. 

I  think  the  important  thing,  thougli,  is  that  the  vocational  com- 
uumity  is  more  aware  of  that  problcui  today  than  they  were  before. 
This  is  one  reason  \^hv  wc  lane  t>uggc.^ted  iu  our  prepared  statement 
ue  make  greater  ubo  of  the  TJ.S.  I^mployment  Service  and  that  we  do 
iudi'i'd  ^\rite  into  this  hnv  lequiremeutb  that  vocational  education  must 
have  a  placement  service.  ,  ^  r  t 

Now,  when  we  do  that,  when  the  school  aJnnni.stratoi-s  are  faced 
W  ith  the  ncce.^sit  v  that  we  Suggest  in  this  testimony^  of  placing  the 
students  they  traino^*^  u ill  then  fuid  that  there  ^^ill  be  a  compelling 
reason  for  them  to  take  another  look  at  many  of  the  existing  cnrrinila 
that  may  oi*  niav  not  bo  Jiccded  at  tliis  time. 

I  think  that* the  ovcrhaid  of  the  s^stenl  to  make  it  move  realistic 
will  come  when  >ou  do  require  the  system  to  place  the  student  after 
flu»y  liave  trained  him.*  *  .  . 

Ah  we  said  in  onji'  stntenieut,  of  coui*se,  8.5  million  unemployed.  This 
nun  not  he  the  easiest  thing  today,  hut,  as  we  work  our  way  out  of 
tills  firisent  ecouonuc  orisib  aud  jobs  become  available,  we  ought  to 
require  vocatiouaLprograms  to  place  the  student. 
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"Wlien  you  do  that,  you  will  find  a  builtin  policing  mechanism  be- 
cause, obviously,  if  they  are  trainhig  students  they  cannot  place, 
sooner  or  later  they  are  going  to  catch  up  with  them. 

So  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  tliat  witJi  the  reconiinendation^ 
made  m  oin-  testimony  today  we  can  go  along  way  toward  cori-ectin*'- 
that  deficiency.  ^     ^  » 

Mr.  JefiWds.  Again,  going  along  with  that,  >ou  have  u^coi^imended 
a  crash  program  of  $1  ijilllon  or  $2  billion.  Do  you  feel  that,  in  view 
-  of  some  of  these  comments,  that  hioney  would  be  \\cll  spent ^  Would 
we  really  be  able  to.  train  people  for  jobb  a\  allable  under  the  present 
curumsrauces? 

Mr.  PcrciysKL.The  g^reatest  single  trao:edy  in  America  todav  in  the 
eeononnc  front  is  tile  extraordinarllv.hi<rh  unemploynimtVato  of 
young  people  in  disadvantaged  roiaminiities.  That  rate  is  runniiio-  m 
excess  of  jO,  50,  and  in  some  places  fiO  nercent. 

particularly  ti-ne  with  nonwhite  students  and  yoiuicr  people. 
Where  we  have  an  unemi)loyment  rate  of  some  21  i^ercent  on  the 
average  among  white  3^ouths,  that  unemployment  rate  <roes  un  to  i2 
and  45  percent.  ^  ^ 

So  we  feel  that  with  Vietnam  now  behind  us,  hopefully  with  our 
national  resources  being  redirected,  the  first  priority  oni>ht  to  go  with 
(ieahng  with  that  area  of  the  countiy  wluMe  the  une.nj^lovmont  is  the 
highest,  not  because  necessarily  jobs  are  lackine:,  becausei  if  vou  look 
.  at  the  want  ads  of  the  Chicago  Tribimc,  there  are  40  pages.  A  couple 
,  ot  weeks  ago,  they  had  a  special  promotion,  Thev  had  a  special  section 
mjobSy  with  the  highest  number  of  jobs  in  recent  years. 

let,  underskilled  workers  are  not  able  to  fulfill  the  jobs  

Chauman  Perkins.  I  hate  to  interrupt  at  this  point.  Mr.  ihilL  do 
you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  JUMjU  No  ;  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Pkrioxs,  The  next  one  is  i\rr.  Goodling.  Do  you  have 
any  questions  ?  He  is  not  here  now.  Mr.  Blouin  ? 
Mr.  Bi.omN".  No  questions. 

Chairman  Pj:niaxs.  Any  other  membei*s  here?  iSlv.  Peyser? 

air.  Pkyskr.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  anv  questions,  except 
that  1  want  to  )oin,  in  welcoming  my  former  chairman. back  to  the 
committee,  and  T  am  delighted  to  see  you  here,  Roman. 

Mr.  PcTcixsKi.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  no  objection,  we  would 
jko  to  include  m  the  record  a  '^Peview  of  GAO  Report"  prepared  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council.  i       i  i 

Chairman  PkrktW.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

L  i  he  document  referred  to  follows :] 

Review  op  GAO  Report  on  Vocatxoxat.  Eoucatiox,  jANUAar  1075 

tlol'^i^l^nwjnn^^'i^^P^^  ^^"^  federal  funds' for  voca- 

tlonn!  oducatlon,  the  Comptroller  General  raises  inatiy  important  qne^jtion^  In 
many  respecfs  the  report  expresses  concerns  the  National  and  State  Advisory 
Connoils  on  Vocational  Education  have  been  enurielating  over  tlie  lnTfi4  y^^^^^ 

The  oritiolsms  directed  at  the  vocational  education  system  are  gronned^ 
fire  categories:  the  rolo  of  federal  funds,  planning,  targeting  of  fm uTsrn  ima' 
^ion  of  resources  and  the  relation  of  training  to  employment.  Under  eac  t^^^^^^^ 
n  number  of  specific  problems  are  discusscil.  Some  pA^b  ems,  sii4  as  the  ack  o? 
adeqnato  real  and  the  analysis,  in  many  ea^es,  is  excellent.  We  wou  d  Hke  to 
point  out,  however,  Uiat  while  we  feel  that  major  modiUcations  are  needed  lu 
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^u^^e  area*,  there  has  been  an  liiCroa&e  in  unrullment  in  a  ilumber  of  programs, 
and  ill  federal  and  local  doUars  ^peiit  fur  vocatiunal  educatluii  since  the  1968 
AmeiidmehU.  Uur  coucura  i&  that  thia  not  be  o  v  crluukud  and  that  Uiudilicatiou  and 
Improvement  proceed  from  a  base  of  constructive  criticism. 

AVhat  is  needed  i&  a  careful  re\  iew  uf  topucitic  tleiueiiU  of  the  program —a  review 
which,  at  the  rt-Huest  uf  tiie  K;itional  AUTiaur.v  Council  on  Vucatlonlil  Education 
iXACVK;.  ilie  Ungresa.  ii>  Uiiderlaking  aud  ot  whicU  thi.s  Cuniptrolltr  Gencrars 
rejiort  forms  a  part,  Lmloubtediy  this  re\icw  will  uiU  furih  Jiumeruus  rcconi- 
uiendations  for  thu  strengthening  of  specific  tleiuenti  of  tlie  i5.\&tem.  But  care 
XiiUbt  be  talvun  that  efforts  tu  improve  one  part  uf  the  ay^tem  do  not  residt  iu 
damage  to  other  elements. 

in  addition,  ihe  difficulties  to  which  tht  Cuniptroller  GeneraFs  report  addresses 
uself  mu^t  be  s>wn  wUhm  the  context  of  rc'ui  world  constraints.  The  resources 
avaUable,  usen  if  u&od  with  Uiaximum  efhciciic>,  siniply  will  not  allow  the  accom- 
^l»iifi.hfiiunt  of  all  the  objectives  of  the  Icgislatiun.  For  example,  the  law  calls  for 
liuikiiig  vuuitioiial  education  accc&.-jlble  to  all  citizens  iu  ever>  part  of  every  state 
As  reported  in  the  11)74  NACE  Mir\e^  of  iitate  Councils,  at  current  funding  rates 
Uiat  uiay  nut  be  possible  until  the  year  21G5.  Thu.-i,  failure  of  the  system  to  con- 
f.jrm  to  the  ideal  envUiuUed  in  the  196S  An\tndnients  should  not  be  regulated 
,1^  ttrttna  favic  e\idcuceof  niiMuanaj^eaient,  for  jvliile  eliniiii.itiiig  mismanageiuent 
and  underutilization  of  resources  will  certaintly  help,  improved  clhciency  alone 
ca  nnot  compensate  for  tlie  lack  of  adeciuate  funding. 

A  major  theme  of  the  Comptroller  General's  report  is  the  failure  of  some  state 
and  luciil  iiro^ram  managers  to  target  funds  ir.  accordance  with  the  priorities 
.^-taicd  or  iiuplii-d  m  llie  law,  particularl.\  for  raeeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
tji;:e(l.  In  till^  u^ntext.  two  important  factors  must  hv  considered:  Fir.st,  the  Ad- 
in  1  lustration  lia>  cliosen — ami  in  the  appropriations  process  Congress  lias 
gt»nerall»\  aequif.sced  iu  this  cliulcc-  -to  give  as  nuieh  di.^cretion  ns  possible  testate 
and  local  administrators  in  handling  federal  \ocational  education  funds.  This 
uppruaeh  leads  to  increased  rcspuUMbilit.*  aiid  ueatis  ity  at  tl^e  local  le\id  Init  at 
the  same  liuie  dilutes  concentration  on  federal  priorities.  Further,  the  local 
administrator  faces  competing  demands.  %Vla're  prc-sSure  is  applied  to  show 
rt:>uits  in  terms  of  atuilent  atiilevenient  aud  jub  placement,  the  most  able  ratlier 
than  the  neediest  .students  are  sought. 

In  the  following  pages  we  will  set  forth  In  more  detail  our  analysis  of  the 
specific  i^.«^Ul•.'s  rai&ed  la  the  Comptroller  General  s  rei>ort  and  our  judgment  as  to 
i.ow  the  proldems  it  cites  should  l>e  dealt  w  ith.  In  majiy  cases  we  will  lie  referring 
lu  past  repurt.s  of  tiie  National  and  State  Ad^i^ory  CouncUs  on  Vocational-12uuca- 
tion,  in  wldeli  many  of  these  issues  we^-e  dUeu.^sed.  ^  ' 

I.  TllR  UOLE  OF  FEDKUAL  FUNDS 

A.  M(inaf;cmcnt 

(ienerallv,  UB  has  not  adequately  evaluated  how  federal  funds  have  been 
Ubeil. '  Oh  does  not  liuow  what  tlie  imimct  of  federal  vocational  funding  lias 
actually  hoen."  (pp.  S,  J8)  ,  ^ 

fhe  lamf  z  fmrc  attitude  of  the  Di-partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  v\  rlfare 
<I1KW)  low-aid  vocational  education  has  i>een  of  ci^ntinuing  concern  to  tlie 
National  Atlvlsory  Council.  Xiie  number  of  Office  of  Education  (OE)  personnel 
a»sij:nt;d  to  vocational  education  lias  dccreavtHl  from  71  in  1008  to  only  31  ui 
.  I;i7  J.  Xius  has  i)eea  the  result  of  a  dcliherate  policy  to  delegate  decision  inalving 
to  tlie  statcvN.  The  philu>ophy  of  the  Administration  In  this  regard  is  evident  in 
the  ProMdiMit  s  laulsol  proposals  which,  u\er  the  hi.H  few  years,  have  called  for 
the  eHndniUi«)n  of  distinct  \ucational  edncatioa  pri»grams  (fiscal  .\oar  10Tl)^arid 
oruhsolitlation  of  programs  Uiscal  .vear  U)7r>).  I^'aeh  of  these  budgets,  which  re- 
ipiestHl  a  (lectva>o  in  \ueatIonal  cducatioii  perMuuiel  in  OE,  called  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  replace  iho  l[n)h  AnuMKlments  in  the  "n  vcaue<^haiiny"  mode  Although 
\n  sucli  lcJri.>^lation  was  passed,  HEW  has?  acte<l  as  iPit  had,  and  has  out  the 
vocational  education  staff  accordingly,  Chargt'fl  with  ov.-rsecing  tho  Implementa- 
tion of  the  IIXIS  AnuMuhnent.N,  the  National  Advisory  Council  hns  protested. 

rue  Council  agrees  with  the  etuioliLHiuas  of  the  Cumpirollor  General  regarding 
HE\Vs  failures  in  managing  feih-ral  vocational  eihn  ation  funds.  One  rea.son 
tliese  failures  has  been  IIEWs  "regionalization**  policy,  which  ha^  moved  its 
nu^mtorinf:  re.Nponsihiltties  from  the  central  office  to  regional  offices.  The  Council 
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.has  prote&tcil  such  moi  e»  w  huJiuv  ur  »hL\v,  ha\  e  buen  iuatle.  When  it  vvas  aaiiuu^ctJ 
that  luaiiageuiunt  uf  Part  D  *  u,\cimiiao  demuiiatriUiou;  fuiid*  uhoultl  be  rv^;!  'ii 
alized  *  the  Couiiiil         a  lutter  of  pruteht  whkh  ^ttitetl  that  this  luovu  was 
iHcsal  mulvr  cxi.stiiii;  Icglblatioiu  Ac  move  u  jih  mndu,  nevertheless. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  report  of  the  Guueral  Accuuntlng  Ofl5ce  iGAO) 
Will  alert  thu  new  AtlnnniSLratiun  to  the  eonswiuences  of  the  iKilicy  purj-ucd  hy 
IIEW  \}\%iv  the  la^t  Univ  ^c.irs  and  thu»  lirin^;  ubuut  a  .•>truni;thuning  uf  tho^  bu- 
reau uf  Uceupational  and  Adult  Educatiun.  We  wuuUl  unr>  add  that  vM'  are 
pleased  tiiat  the  4?tates  ha\  e  been  ablu  tu  du  a&  aiueh  Ub  thuj  iia\e  in  lUipl^iUicniing 
the  AinundniL-nt;&  uithont  beaufit  of  the  ijuulance  of  a  strong  fedural  uffi.  t. 
The  Edutaiion  Aniujidments  of  ,1074  pru^entd  rtgioiializatiun  without  Co-n^jrcs- 
sioiml  approval.  * 

B,  Return  on^Invc^tmeiit 

Increased  funding  for  vocational  programs  has  not  nucesjjarilj  rt^ulUni  in 
proportionately  increased  enrollineuts."  (p.  17) 

The  Cvinptruller  Generals  report  raisus  a  number  of  pro\OL'ative  questions 
Concerning  vocational  uducatiuA  costs  and  e.xptnUi tares.  For  example,  the  rtiKirt 
I>oints  out  that  tho  increase  in  enroll  men  t:>  has  not  keiit  pace  with  the  x'\>k  In 
federal  expenditures,  tinfortunately,  no  detailed  aiialjsis  has  been  made  of  ihe 
reason for  this.  We  recommend  that  HEW  undertake  a  research  effort  tu  tUid 
answers  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  HiA\  nniclvhas  the  cost  of  vocational  education  per  student  hour  In  difTirtut 
ty|)es  of  courses  risen,  since  1904? 

2.  How  does  tlie  cost  rise  ia  vocational  education  compare  with  the  cott  rise 
hi  other  areas  of  education? 

^.  btute  by  .>tate,  how  ha\e  state  approprlatiou.-s  for  vwatlonal  education  ^um 
pared  with  federal  appropriations?  *    ^  "  • 

4.  What  factors  seem  tu  account  for  the  difference  between  those  stateft  that 
have  Continued  to  match  annual  fedeial  Increases  and  those  states  that  ha\«  a  it? 

0.  State  by  state,  how  doe^  tlie  record  of  appropriations  for  vocatlunal  educa- 
tion compare  witii  the  record  of  appropriations  for  secondary  edueatlun?  I\»r 
higher  education? 

6.  What  factors  seem  to  account  for  (he  difference  between  states  which  ha^  c 
increased  the  voentional  education  appropriation  at  a  greater  rate  thaa  tho 
gcnernl  education  appropriation  and  states  in  which  the  opposite  Is  the  ca^^t*^ 

The  Coniptrullcr  General's  report  has  made  a  fine  start  at  looking  at  the  n  turn 
on  tJie  investment  t>f  the  federal  doUav  in  vocational  education,  hut  nuich  aildi 
ti*/UMl  n'xoanh  i^  nevessar>  before  we  can  adequatt'ly  evaluate  the  streji^Xths  and 
U('aknes>cs  of  the  current  system  In  maximizing  the  impact  of  fedcrnl  funds. 

C,  fitmlcnts  toiVh  Special  yc€<U  .  -  . 

Xo  state  o\er  a  four-year  iicrioil  lias  supported  efforts  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  to  tho  .^ame  extent  as  its  overall  Part  B  program.**  (p.lfi) 

In  the  National  Counvirs  sumnmrj  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  reports,  the 
foihming  statcnicnt  api»ears.  Councils  v\crc  con*  erned  about  thu  low  percentage 
of  tlie  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  being  ser\ed  liy  vocational  cduiati(»t  in 
their  states.  Problems  rnnging  friuii  lack  of  a  valid  afstpm  for  Identlfj  jug  these 
target  irroup«»  to  lack  of  si>ecial  prograifis  to  tnoet  their  needs  were  listed/* 

'Hie  XACVK  summary  of  the  1073  Kjate  Council  reports  stated.  *'While  rmig 
nizing  that  more  disad\antnged  and  handicapped  students  were  currently  lu., 
foiled  in  vocatiimal  programs  than  at  any  Ume  in  the  past,  the  Counclks  expro^ed 
ctineern  about  the  still  very  .'^mall  >pprcentage  t»f  tbeso  students  being  .•<erved  In 
term.s  of  the  numbers  needing  vocational  education.  Of  all  the  problenj.s.  this 
seeuis  t*!  he  the  one  on  which  least  progress  had  been  made  In  term«5  of  need 
nnd  potential/* 

This  continuing  problem  l.s  the  foeus  o(  niucli  of  the  triticism  the  runii>tr.i'Ier 
General  levels  at  vt;cational  education.  Tlie  states  and  local  education  awiJes 
are  not  matehlnc  the  150^  ^et -asides  for  tb<j  disadvantaged  and  the  lO^r  .*!et  aside 
for  the  bandleappe/1.  In  son.p  state>.  the.>  are»  n<*t  even  spending  the  fed*  ral 
minlinnm. 

/  The  National  Advisoo  Council  puidlcized  the  nee^l  for  more  attention  to  bo 
paid  for  the  dUadvantaged  as* far  back  as  lOfiO  when  Its  Second  Report  \\a>i»ul»- 
li«iied.  This  eoneern  appeared  auam  in  the  Thfr<J  R(po7t  and  led  the  Council  to 
Initiate  and  eosiamstir  a  natic>ni  1  conference  on  iniiioi  ities  and  career  educatl<m 
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iu  1U73.  Xet  wliun  ue  started  sulicitiui;  viewijoiuts  thib  >ear  on  thauges  needed 
in  tliellHib  Aineiidmiiiitb,  \\u  wurc  aurprib^jU  at  the  lack~u£  concern  fur  programs 
for  the  dii>advantasL'U.  Much  of  the  vuvatiuJnal  edutatiuu  t5»tdbli&lied  ^ai  tually 
beiie^ed  that  the  set-abides  \>eru  nujlunger  nt;ccbj>arj.  Informatiuii  we  gathered 
m  our  heunugs  uii  vuwUiunai  education  m  the  urljaa  ctiitti-b  told  ils  oth-  v\\i><*, 
and  la  our  ie.stuiion>  before  the  House  Geueral  SubeuUiUiittce  we  argued  for 
retention  of  the;  set-aside.s  at  least  at  current  levels. 

Prograuis  lor.  the  disadvantaged  and  h«indicai»{»eJ^io  the  one  ijrogra^u  ana  that 
best  iUustraies  tiic  tensiou  between  federal  prioritfes  and  local  concerus.  Lni-al 
schuul  admmiatialof.^  facing  a  waitnig  Ibt  of  students  for  regular  prograuis 
and  state  ageuc>  iJtrsuiiuel  feeling  the  impact  uf  politiciil  pressure  from  middle- 
class  suburban  residents  siuiRv  see  the  need  for  vocational  education  programs 
dtfferewtiy  from  the  drafters,  of  the  1908  Aiuendmeuts.  In  the  absence  of  pies 
bure  froiu  federal  admuiistrators  to  direct  funds  toward  students  with  special 
needs,  it  is  predictable  that  funds  will  be  diverted  into  prograuis  with  n.ore 
bucking  from  locally  powerful  groups.  * 

The  faUure  tu  deal  aduui»ateb  with  the  problems  uf  the  disadvantage  and 
hundicjipped  is  also  lied  to  the  failure  to  ruquire  a  thorough  needs  asst^>ment 
for  th«  dcnelopmeut  uf  fcJtate  Plans  ^an  issuu  \\hich  is  disuissed  iu  Chaptei  3  of 
the  CrAO  report)* 

,  Fur  tlie  foreseeable  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro\ide  strict  federal  re 
»jUiruJiieuts  for  eXiJtnilitures  fur  the  disad>  antagtd  and  handicapped  if  the  ne^^ds 
of  these  people  are  to  be  met. 

1),  Cataly^nic  Effect 

"Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  has  not  fully  achieved^ the  ratd 
lytic  effect  envisioned  by  Congress."  (p.  10) 

Tlie  analybis  presented  in  the  iirst  section  of  the  Comptroller  GeneralV  report 
Is  most  useful  for  those  of  us.concerned  with  Ijuproving  vocational  edueatli»n.  and 
the  ^atlonal  Oonucli  is  gratified  to  find  attention  being  drawn  to  what  have 
considered  to  bu  serious  weaknesses  in  the  system.  However,  \\q  have  to  disagree 
ttith  tia»  i-oiu  luMon  drawn  h.\  the  authors  in  .siunmlng  up  this  section  that  the  fed 
era  I  contribution  has  failed  to  have  a  totally  catalytic  effect. 

The  report \>  conclusion  is  bitsed  in  large  i»tirt  on  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of 
state  and  local  dollars  spent  on  \ocatloual  education  to  federaj  dollars  has  de 
clined  since  1970.  Let  us  look  at  this  more  eloseiy.  "  ' 

FiraU  the  law  calhv  for  matching  of  tine  state  and  local  dollar  to  every  federal 
dollar.  The  ratio  in  1072  was  4.7  to  1.  That  hardly  seems  to  indicate  inelTeaive 
ness.  ftjeeund,  the  state  of  the  econouij'lias  thnnged  from  1070  to  19T4.  Inv reading 
inflatluu  has  nece>sltate<l  an 'increase  in  federal  funding  of  programs  if  such 
programs  are  to  survi\e.  Now  a  state  \\hlch  matches  federal  fuud^  at  a  rate 
five  to  one  must  appropriate  five  additional  dollars  for  everj  additional  federal 
dollar  ill  order  to  maintain  the  5-1  ratiy.  Thus  as  the  federal  appropriation  in 
creases  the  ratio  bii:onies.more  and  more  tjiflliult  to  maintain.  When  thi.^  i^ 
combined  with  a  downturn  in  the  economy,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
states  failure  tu  keep  up  the  ratio  is  djie  less  to  a  decyining  interest  in  viicational 
education  than  to  OJ^ternal  econoinic  fa(»tors. 

The  judgment  tliat  the  liU»8  Ainendnients  have  not  had  a  catalytic  effect  seems 
tO'have  been- reached- wlthoutsufiQcient  regard  for  careful  analysis  tif  the  factors 
involvwl.  Mort'OMT,  this  njuciusiou.is  contradicted  bj  the  testimony  of  State 
Advisory  Dunu  ils  throng  hunt  the  nation — Councils  which  tlieniselves  have 
pointed  out  uian>  t>f  thi*  proLlems  and  weaknesses  discussed  in  tlu'  Coiiiptroller 
General's  ruijorl— tluit  the  IOCS  Amendments  haic  had  .significant  imx.tct  on 
improving  vocational  education  in  their  states. 

For  exampU.  In  a  107-1  report  the  Kentucky  Council  stated  with  regard  to 
PL  OD-576: 

**Thls  ICKislatlon  .  .  .  has  made  n  tremendous  iinpact  on  \oeational  education 
in  Kentucky*  It  ha^  helped  place  vocational  education  in  a  new  perspective 
which  has  led  to  a  dM^ainic  change  in  its  overall  purpose  and  direction.  It  1ms 
helped  to  sthniilate  «ri-atei  imlAU  iatcrcst  and  Mipport.^or  \ocational  educatlim 
and  to  brluc  additional  vocational  education  facilities  and  programs  to  all 
sections  of  Kentucky. 

"It  1ms  broiifiht  abimtan  awareness  on  the  l»art  uf  the  State's  leadership  which 
is  required  to  direet  prof^ram  deielupment  t»>uard  meeting  the  needs  uf  the 
people  rather  than  guiding  the  people  toward  existing  programs.'* 
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Thus,  although  \ve  agree  nith  the  Comptroller  General  that  the  rotational 
education  system  needs  muth  strengthening,  we  disagree  with  rating  the 
1968-x\uiendments  a  failure.  We  look  back  at  the  nia&^ive  pruhlems  we  fa<:ed  in 
190S  and  are  £nankCul  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made  as  a  result  of  the 
1968  aDtendmentb.  Our  gratitude,  however,  does  not  lessen  our  eoaimitin^nt  to 
continue  to  iinprovp  the  system  as-rapidlyas  possible! 

A,  State  Plan 

Plans  at  btate  and  loud  levels  are  prepared  iinarily  to  comply  with  federal 
requirements  and  urt*  not  Uaed  tu  pruviUe  direcuuu  tu  programs  or  to  Lte«ibure 
program  impact" '(p.  22)  ' 

Tlie  introduction  to  the  1974  NACVE  survey  oi  State  Councils  states : 
Ideally,  the  fc>tate  liau  forces  state  oflicials  to  analyze  needs,  establish  pri« 
iiirtiiub  and  allocat;;L'  oi^urte  re^uurcejs.  But  in  ^oni^»  istates  the  i*lanning  pro*. ess 
hab  tended  to  bog  down  in  forntalitj,  Concentratiun  on  meeting  the  literal  rc« 
HUiroiuents  of  the  law  results  in  failure  to  fulfill  its  spirit.  Ihe  Vumpliana-  docu* 
iuent*  tlius  produced  are  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education,  approved,  and 
then  shelved.  They  do  not  become  effective  tools  for  guiding  performance." 

Tlie  Issue  of  the  State  Plans  is  one  that  has  recurred  on  every  survey  of  State 
CuuiKilH  and  at  e\ery  joint  meeting  of  the  State  and  Council?;.  The  State  Plan 
i.s  the  core  of  Part  B  of  the  1908  Amendments  and  all  concerned  ha?e  been  seek- 
ihg  wa.vs  to  improve  it.  The  Cunij^truller  General's  report  reflects  tliis  cuncern 
and  in  fact  quotes  the  National  and  State  Councils  on  tliis  issue. 

^Iu^^over,  it  ^^hould  be  nuted  that  progress  Is  bejlng  made  on  this  score.  For 
oxantpie,  in  the  State  vt  Califurnia  the  State  Advisory  C*>uncil  made  this  recom- 
iiiondation  omcerniug  development  of  the  State  Plan  ih  1073 : 

"Tliat  the  .State  Beard  uf  Eduiation  ami  Board  of* Governors  of  the  community 
colleges  complete  their  vocational  education  delivery  .s,v6teni  by  establishing  state- 
%\idu  priorities  and  goals  and  objectives,  and  that  the  system  provide  for  con- 
tinuous review,  upijating  and  evaluation  which  oan  serve  as  a  model  for  distriiC. 
plans.  Furthermore,  the  Council  revouimejul.**  that  Ihe  state's  priorities,  goals 
and  objectives  be  established  b^v  ^  ta&ks  force  made  up  of  representatives  from  all 
levtdN  of  Vocational  education,  .various  agencies  serving  it  (both  public  and 
private),  lay  persons  and  students." 

In  early  1074  the  California  Council  reported  that  this  recommendation  was 
in  fact  being  implemented.  Similarly,  the  Wa.shington  Coiuicil  reported. 

We  have  encoura^xed  the  Board  to  look  upon  vocational  education  planning 
an  an  e^tren»ely  comprtftaMUc  function  embracing  total  analy.^is  of  need,  estah- 
U^hment  of  prli>ritii'.s.  and  measurable  objective.*^,  plans  to  meet  the  needs,  and 
flnally^^jvaluation  of  tl»e  results.  Planning  bh»mld  imhide  all  vocational  educa- 
tarn  inoUulinft  manpower,  and  .should  embrace. local,  state  and  federal  resources, 
uiit  of  the  eoriiprch endive  plan  shuuld  be  eXtmcti'd  finh  ral  rc-portina:  re«iulre- 
nu^ntv.  Our  recontmehdatM»us  on  planning  have  hc^n  carefully  cim.-jldercd  by  our 
Stnto  Board  staff*  and  planniiisLbas  improved  considerably," 

J^ltjvvly  but  surely,  progress  is  belnj^juade  in  ansos.sing  needs,  scttinp:  priorities, 
and  planning  the  u^e  <»f  n».souri'f»N.  Tho  jihja»SvS,i:ou1d  Ih«  hastened  »  on.sid<'rably  by 
effectlvi*  monitt*ring  by  tho  Oflire  of  Edmalion.  tlu"  pru%Ision  »)f  technical  as- 
^    .vistnnco  to  states,  and  th**  t^rantinc  t»f  h'cal  .standing;  to  State  A(UjM»]fy  Couuwls 
to  sue  )v]ien  the  State  Board  violates  the  lave.  ^    ----  . 

**Neods  of  potential  students  and  oom  muni  ties  senred  by  vocatI»jnal  education 
are  not  asso<?<?o(l  on  a  systematic,  ongoinc: basis."  (p.  22) 

The  nr.Mt  step  to  v\riliu'x  a  meanlnjrful  St^jite  Plan  U  an  a^^curate  need*?  asjses^- 
inent.  Yet  this  Is  nn  eNnonsive  iindertnking  and  one  \\\t}\  ubloh  iKluejitlonal  ad- 
ministrators are  often  nnfaUiiliar.  Furthermore,  states  l»ave  been  <'on>traine»l  In 
eonduetinpr  a  tborouffh  needs  assessment  by  the  OfHee  of  Udueatlon's  practb*e  of 
minlrinff  that  State  rian»<  request  <ml.v  the  amount  of  money  OE  evf^eets  lo  have 
tuaibWde,  .When  the  Minnesota  Council  protected  the  lack  <>f  needA  as.ses^ntbnt  to 
thf^i^  State  Board,  this?  vva«5  the  Board'?*  roplv: 

*-The  law  would  imnly  that  it  is  imnliWt  that  the  .^tate  identify  all  pos-^ible  . 
Toeational-torbnnal  education  need'*.  rToue^ver.  to  do  so  v\ould  expend  consider- 
able effort  In  identifieatitm  vvitliont  rcsoiirci'>>  available       meet  the  ncods. 
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Xiierofore.  the  actual  policy  lia^  huun  to  allow  the  states  to  conduct  planning 
within  a  real  u&timate  of  a\ailable  ruhuurtua-,  lhu»,  the  rujsiilt  ii)  in  fact  an  under- 
statement of  the  need,  but  yet  one  that  is  practical  and  useable." 

The  Ufllce  of  Education  guidelines  should  be  changed  :so  as  to  require— as  the 
law  secnia  to  do— that  a  thorough^^oing  needs  a^aCb^wtnt  be  conducted  in  each 
stale  before  expenditure  priurUit^  are  ^ft.  So  long  as  planning  is  allo\\ed  to  pro- 
ceed wUliout  «ucU  re>earch,  tlu-  needh  t»i  tlie  levs  \  ov.il  t>i  left>  i»u\\erful  clcuiuts 
of  the  population  will  not  be  given  adequate  attention  In  State  Plans. 
♦  * 

C.  Coordination' 

"It  is  critically  important  that  coordinated  planning  take  pla».e  to  insure  com- 
prehensive provision  of  ttervi^ei>  and  effective  utili/cation  of  funds."  (p.  ^5) 

XACVB's  review  of  the  1973  State  Conncil  reports  states : 

-Articnlatiou  of  &eeondnry  school  with  iKist-sccondarv  ^chool  vocational  and 
tochnical  programs  is  another  prublcni  which  a  number  uf  Councils  have  f.'Und 
as  contniuiiig  to  be  dimeult  of  .solution.  While  the  i^rubUni  is  clear,  and  reconi- 
meiulations  for  re>ylviu«  it  are  .sinii>l.\  .st.ited,  inipleimutatiou  faces  niuny  bar 
riors,  particularly  that  of  in^titnlional  autonuiay-even  in  ^tato  .supported  in- 
'  stitutionjs  of  higher  ediieatioa.  While  ^ome  prugie>>  eau  be  report ud,  it  is  nyl  yot 
of  sif^niliraiit  proiwrtions  except  isolated  situations. 

•'tourdinatiou  of  \ucational  education  programs  with  other  community  and 
afe;uinanpo\vi»r  dev ulopmeiit  programs  and  activities  xemains  a  continuing  jirob- 
loni.  but  tbe  CiauiclTtHrepMV^  .signilieant  progre.ss  is  being  made." 

•■ijoordlnation"  is  uiu-  uf  those  Kej  wurds  v\hicli  seems  to  recut  in  all  diSCUii>ion^ 
of  how  to  impru\e  vocfttional  education.  And  like  most  key  words,  It  evoke  facile 
reconimendations  which  in  fact  are  very  diOicult  to  iniple^nent. 

The  ConiptrolliT  Uenerars  report  reviews  tho  prohlem  of  institutional  isola- 
tion and.tunnel  vision,  but  gives  no  elue  as  to  hovv  to  implement  its  reconiuieuda- 
tion  that  the  Secretary  HKW  "establish  vNorklng  pitrtiicr.ships  among  all 
institutions  proMding  oecupatioiial  training  at  all  lovcis— sec'ondary,  post  sec 
ondary,  adult.''*  ^       ^ i  i 

One  need  oJilv  look  at  the  duplication  atnong  programs  at  the  federal  level 
grasp  the  enurmitv  »)f  th(>  problem.  Almost  every  ageiicv  of  the  federal  govern- 
luent  rnns  some  sort  of  training  programs,  and  many  of  them  overlap. 

In  aiiVa  the  National  A(t\isoi-y  Council  propo.^ed  that  a  federal  board  bo 
created  with  reypousibihty  fi»r  manasing  all  vocati^mal  education  md  manpower 
development  progra-ms  in  HEW  ani\ Labor.  It  did  not  get  very  far. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  reformers  continue  to  hammer  away  at  insntu- 
tioiial  rigidities  which  prevent  cooperative  efforts,  and  progress  is  being  ii  ado. 
*  But  calls  for  reform  nuist  be  tenipercd  v\itli  a  realistic  appruNal  uf  tho  problems 
iiibercMt  in  all  such  efforts,  which  may  be  seen  by  many  organizations  as  an 
attempt  to  limit  their  autonomy. 

Bala  .  • 

•\  .  .  information  ahoiil  vocational  education  Is-Inadcpiate  Uv  tho  purpose  nf 
f<»rmulating  public  pulley  and  asceitaliiiug  whether  cnrj^cnt  progrmns  are  vvork- 
insretfecHvely ..."  (p,33)  .  ^     .       ^.     ,  ^-^^ 

To  gather  valid  data  iiati*»iiwide  on  the  effectiveness  of  vocatjonal  e^lucntion 
pi-ognims  uoiild  rcrpiire  an  effort  of  the  approximate  niagnltnde  Of  the  dr>ccimlal 
oi^nsus.  What  is  needed  Is  not  a  national  vijcational  education  data  collection 
enort.  hut  a  naiUnial  computerized  lnf*u'niation  sjstem  for  all  education 

In  its  Fimrth  Rrpott,  the  Nati*»nal  Advisory  Council  stated  that  **nnieh  hottrr 
data  than  is  m>w  available  must  be  obtained  if  plaunlm:  Is  to  ho  effective."  Sub 
M'tjiu'ntlv.  tlie  Appri»|>i'iaiitais  ConuiittteeS  of  Congress  direoted  that  filiids  he 
UM'd  to'midortake  I»n»ject  Baseline,  U>  gather  the  data  needed  for  effective 
planning,  and  requested  that  tlif  NACVE  monitor  this  projert.  The  proj^ris 
now  In  it^  fou.rth  year.  /       •  ,  *       i,  i. 

A  niiiuber  of  states  have  developed  state  nmuagonient  hjforiiiatioii  sy-teni^ 
which  eould  he  used  as  starting  pobits  fijr  the  devejopnaut  of  a  national  system 
I^ut  the  massive  elTort  retpiired  to  biilld  the  kind  of  s.v  stem  which  woidd.pruvide 
all  tlie  Information  iiecessnrv  fur  educational  planning  uill  co4  billions  of  dollars 
That  does  nut  mean  it  is  impossible.  It  does  mean  that  it  Is  not  goinjr  to  develop' 
from  a  slice  of  the  annual  vocational  edocathm  appropriation  of  ?fiOO  million 
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E.  State  4,(lvi$ory  OounoiJ9 

•^Vdvisory  Council  evaluations  aro  limited."  (p.  30) 

Ihc  ijtate  Advb;ury  Cuundlb  uii  Vucational  BMucatlon  ha^e  borne  the  brunt  of 
tiit?  rudiJunslblUti  fur  i^ruUdlng  IState  Buaidii  A  Vu\,atiuiial  Edu\.aUun  tu^cumpl.v 
w  tih  the  rcuulrt'meiiti>  uf  tim  law.  Thuj  have  done  this  on  a  shoestring  budget. 
AUUuugh  Public  La\\  l)0~  57<i  pruvidua  far  'lulniiaum"  funaing  of  $50,000  vvr  year 
£ij»f  all  CuuiiLils,  in  fact  the  aiiproprialiuu  fur  Cuunclls  ha3  been  Insufficient  to 
piuvide  that  mmlniuni  tu  the  uiajority  uf  Councils.  The  32  smaller  Councils  re- 
LfiU'd  only  $ZhO{)0  inr  jvar  fur  tho^lUbt  three  years  of  uperatlon,  and  Uien  rose 
uul.v  tu  $35,000  ill  1074.  let  In  sjUte  uf  severe  funding  llmitatluns  and  initial 
huftUlit^  Xruni  iiri>ftii>i>lunal  educuturs— a  prubleiu  .since  largelv  overcuUie»-  the 
Co4iatil.->  ha\e  uiaiiagcil  tu  be  an  effeetive  volte  fur  the  need.^  uf  the  people.  Their 
iiiain  lament  is  that  they  have  no  statutory  enforcement  power. 

Ihf  Comptroller  Ut-neral^i  repurt  credits  the  Councils  with  reporting  "many 
.^i^ualetuit;  prublems  .n  vueatiu^al  education"  aijd  in  fact  quotes  their  repurts 
fri*el.w  Theru  is  a  criticism — a  fHiote  from  a  Del^uty  Commissioner— that' the 
rep\>n.>  ia^.k  suffieleJit  rigur.  Tlie  tvaluatiun  rejforts  have  been  iuipruvlng  yearly 
.u-^  Uie  CMuncilt>  gaiutHl  in  experience  and  fimding,  AdditlunnI  funding  fuf  ilcieal 
.V  ^ar  ll>To  vmU  juaKe  it  iH>^bible  fur  thu  i^eports  tu  be  evea  Uiure  exteiibhc  this  year. 

III.  TARGGTir^O  FUJJDS 

. . .  the  VKA  reuuires  that  states  adhere  to  .specific  criteria  In  distributing  part 
I>  fuiuU  tu  iriduru  tiiat  th^  mu^t  i>ressin.;  needs  Xot  vucatiunal  educatiuu  will  be 
addre.^'sed  within  respeetlve  States."  (p.  37) 

Vhv  aiiab&>d  Mf  the  requireDients  uf  the  law  for  targeting  of  funds  contained 
in  the  Cwaptruiler  General's  repurt  is  excellent  A.s  the.  report  pulnts  out,  guide 
iii4i.>  /ri>iu  the  Ollive  uf  Kducutiua  to  the  states  regarding  these  pro\isluns  has 
iiviii  iiiadtHiuate.  This  iu  line  ^\lth  the  decbhm  of  the  Admlnlstratlun  discussed 
above  to  leave  maximum  discretion  at  the  state  level  \ 

In  iUe  alibenee'uC  guidelines  and  i)ret«syre  frum  federal  monitors  tu  the  contrary, 
it  iiut  ijurpcUin^;  that  mufit  states  chuu^e  to  dibiicrse  funds  widely  amung  LKAs 
instead  of  funding  statewide  priorities. 

la  ii*e  197i  XACV'E  snr\ey  uf'  State  Councils,  most  stated  that  the  four  criteria 
fu4  di.->trlbutiun  of  funds  ^\ere  In  sume  way  being  addressed  by  their  ijtates.  Yet 
ihei'i  U  a  liitdtlpliclty  uf  ways  that  the  tour  criteria  (jub  opportunities,  need, 
lelatiu*  ability  to  prg\ide  rcbuurces,  relative  costs)  can  be  balanced  to  arrive  at 
a  funding  allocation. 

The  relative  priority  whltli  should  be  given  to  the  four  areas,  and  tvflys  uf  ana- 
I^/.4U^  «ind  du(.iihng  auiung  Ihe  cumpeting  demands  uf  different  types  of  eijimmunl- 
tU\y  fi^r  fuiidd  are  tuples  whicn  have  not  heen  discussed  sufficiently  in  th5  past.^ 

IV.  UTILIZATION  OF  RESOURCKS  '  ^ 

...  Maximum  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  use  of^all  available  training 
re.sfiurees  In  the  community.'*  (p.  47) 

la  .Tidy  uf  1D72  the  Sgcretarj  of  HEW  Issued  a  ruling  which  eliminated  a 
iu«gu(-  .^iaitcu  i(t  eiiuliaueiit  fur  \ucatloaal  .eduuitlun  schuols.  This  rulin);  barred 
tilui,»itn/n  grantees  fruia  obtaliiiiig  government  excess  prui>erty.  The  "Natlunal 
Ad\isi>r.t  Ceuncll  way  la  the  furefront  uppot^lng  this  Shange»  Xevertheless,  the 
new  rule  went  Into  effect  as  proposed* 

^  Ceittiiid.\  mure  can  be  duue.  llejsuurces  ot  the  military  In  ijartlcular  have  been 
uridtratllUed*  More  uad  Jiuici^*  states  are  beginning  to  contract  with,  proprietary 
vmatioUid  edueutlo^i  ftehuolji  for  .services  In  special  areas  or  fur  special  popula* 
tluii^,  sug^i>'bted  In  the  rep^^*  ^'^^  sume  uf  the  criticisms  In  the  report  seem  a 
bit  uiinallbtli.  It  takes  the  scnuols  to  task  for  not  soliciting  as  much  free  equip- 
..a  ut  fi»i»i  industry  as  tlu',\  could.  -Many  vucational  education  schpuls  do,  of 
».uur»i,  aullcit  free  ot  luu  cust  re^uurce^j  from  industry,  and  this  s>huuld  lertalnly 
be  tucuuraged.  Huwever,  it  Is  not  reallstle  to  supiwse  that  industry,  particularly 
In  A  i\o\Mk  ecuni)u».\,  luuUI  he  tajked  intb  donating  a  major  share  of  the  supplies 
and  oq\ilpment  needed  by  sclmols. 

The  biigge^ttions  ia  thv^  Cumpt roller  Oenorar.s  report  fur  prumotlng  the  gi:eater 
n.-^e  i.f  existing  but  dl^|^er.sed  facilities  are  excellent ,  however,  as  discussed  above, 
ioui»eratl\e  arrarigement-*  are  freqiientl>  niiuli  more  difficult  to  aciileve  than  to 
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Uusmbe.  Besides,  reiirniinjenient  uf  exlbting  resources  sUnply  cannot  replace  the 
need  for  Substantial  Increases  ill  fuudiiig.  'i  ..i.  i„*.^„ 

Inhere  the  report  discusses  the  failure  oi:  voci^tional  education  a diniulstra. 
tors  to  iully  identify  needs.  One  of  the  reasons  given hy  some  ^^^^/f  ^;^,F^  for 
this  failing  is  that  they  are  so  fac  from,  meeting  recognized  needs  with  f.^»sting 
resoi  rees  that  any  hope  of  funding  newly  discovered  funds  would  be  futile  AVe 
S  tins  as  an  excuse  for  nut  doing  a  good  needs  assessment  bocause.  of  course, 
under  such  a  sytem  the  needs  of  the  least  imw.erful  are  conveniently  Ignored,  \ot 
we  mu>t  look  atf  the  implications  of  the  argument,  - 

If  Uie  intentions  of  the  IQGS  Amendments  with  respect  to  assessing  needs  Is 
£uUille(l-as  it  shouKl  be>-the  demand  for  xespurces  will  be  Increased,  V^oM 
bV  "everal  orders  of  magnitude.  Diiicovery  of  further  needs  will  require  tho  hQSt 
pbs^iWe  management  techniques  iur  maximum  uUlizatlon  of  rospuxces,  but  It  will 
also  require  substantial  increases  In  those  resources. 

V.  BELATION  Ok'  TBAINUSQ  TO  KitPtOYilENT 

A.  *'JLabor  njarket  needs  have  been  neith/jr  fully  nor  reallsU^cally  assessed  "  (p.^ 

ihe  qwesUon  "Is  the  planning  process  inhibited  by  lack  of  adftquatQ  data"  was 
aus^^ted  niLthe  affirmative  by  10%  uf  the  State  Advisory  Councils  responding  to 
a  11)74  5.A0VB  survey.  The  Ouuncili*  were  particularly  concerned  that  the^data, 
when  it  existed,  was  not  obtainable  in  a  useful  format    ^      ,  - 

in  the  National  Advisury  Cuuncil  sponb^jred  a  senes  of  mcetmgs  of  stair 
from  HEW  and  Labor  ln.au  attempt  to  tackle  this  problem.  Some  progress  has 
been  made,  by  useable  labor  market  prujectluns  remain  unavailable  to  vocational 

''^Xhe'proNl^^^  VEA  tu  provide  ?p  million  for  Labor  Department  data  has 

never  been  iim)lemented,  NACVE,  in  its  testimony  before  the  oversight^  hearings, 
urged  that  this  provision  be  strengthened  and  funded, 

IJ,  "Work  ext)erience  often  has  not  been  an  Integral  component^ of  the  voca- 
tional education  curriculum."  (p.  68)  .  /'     ,  , 

VNork  experience  is  une  extremely  valuable  technique  for  training  students  for 
employment.  However,  it  Is  nut  a  pani^rea.  ■  ,  ,   „  ^ 

Cuoperative  work-study  programs  have  proved  extremely  successful  all  across 
the  couiiti-v.  They  are  successful  when  they  are  carefully  plaimed,  ^^upervised  by 
a  knuwkHlgeable  coordinator,  and  details  Imve  been  successful^  negotiated  with 
empluvors  and  labur  unions.  They  have  succeeded  in  part  because  they  havo  beou 
sniall^* enrolling  unly  u  fractluu  uf  \ucatiunal  education  students  and  have  ns^ually 
Included  only  the  most  able  students.    '  ^.m  *. 

Kmplovers  are  quite  \\illing  to  cooperate  In  the  training  of  students  they  expect 
to  einplov  themselves.  They  are  uodcrbtandably  more  r<Jluctnnt  to  provide  help 
lur  the  training  of  students  for  employment  elsewliere.  Their  interest  in  the^e 
programs  varies  with  tiie  state  uf  the  economy  and  the  tightness  of  the  labor 

.  "^'rher^e  have  been  iubtances  uf  students  becoming  victims  of  exploitation  in 
poony  .supervised  programs.  There  Imve  been  misunderstandings  with  labor 

•  uiiioms.  There  have 'been  Instances  of  discrimination. 

It  should  be  noted  tiiat  m  agricultural  vocational  education,  in  particular,  work 
experience  is  indeed  an  integral  compunent  of  the  program.  In  counting  the  num- 
ber uf  students  Invuhed  in  work-study  programs,  the  figures  should  not  be  lixnited 
onlv  to  those  under  Part  G  and  Part  H  programs.  In  1072.  only  28,060  students 
were  reported  aS  Ajm:olled  for  Cooperative  Work  Experience,  but  on  estimated 
nSuW  additional  taics  uerc  engu^^cd  In  cntreprencurship  programs,  including 
ovuiersliip-iJartneiship  farming  and.relatcd  husinesses.  Individual  enterprises,  and 
pre-eiupluyment  liiiiuratury  experiences.  AfJrlcultural  vocational  education  has 
led  the  wav  in  couperathe  educatiun  and  nearly  all  a^'riculture  students  are  in- 
volved in  slime  t>pe  uf  work  study  program.  Jn  1972,  approximately  03  percent  of 
all  vueatlonal  agriculture  students  were.engaged  in  wurk  experience,  and  tliese 
students  are  fullu\\i-d  up  and  pr(»\lded  super\ision  and  on  the  job  instruction  by 
their  mi>ectlve  teachers  qf  vocational  agriculture/agribusiness. 

These  iiroblems  are  presented  here  not  because  we  not  not  believe  that  coopera- 
tive work  experience  programs  i^hould  be  expanded.  The  CouncH  has  backed  worlc 
experience  con^sistcutly.  However,  whenever  one  idea  is  offered  as  an  easy  answer 
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to  a  massive  and  complex  probk'm— whuther  it  be  "war  on  poverty  "  '  career  edu- 
cation," ur  *'\vork  e;si»crioni;u huso  found  it  n,ecesi^ary  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  pitfalls  even  when  we  think  the  basic  idea  is  sound. 

0.  "Occupational  guulancu  has  nut  received  adequate  attention."  (p,  OS) 
^^'Kesponslbllity  for  job  i»hictivunt  a&blbttince  has  not  been  Uiiijamed  routinely  by 
schools*"  *  * 

The  failings  of  the'  Nation's otx'Upatii>nal  guidance  s.\stcni  was  the  topic^of  *he 
National  AiUisurj  Councils  (^iJ:th  Report  in  1072.  Siucv  that  time,  much  progress 
has  been  made,  although  tUc.problem     far  from  solved. 

In  1073,  the  Council  undertook  a  sftidy  of  job  placement  programs  in  schonu. 
Altliongh  charged  by  Title  of  the  feducatioa  Amvndmeats  of  1972  with  assum- 
ing responsibility  fur  placeuicnt  uf  4>Uulents,  uiost  schoolii  have  not  done  so.  The 
Cougcll  continues  to  partiUpuic  in  pritjects)  which  asbist  schools  in  moving  in  thi» 
direction.  *  ,     i.  n 

In  the  course  of  our  in\ostigation9,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  prolil^'ms 
0^  guldaiKe,  placement,  and  rt'lO\unce  of  courses  to  tlni  labor  nujirket  are  all  ^ 
a^lateO.         •  •  • 

Were  a  school  to  have  a  comprvhvhsi\  o  plucement  system,  Including  cvaluntiun 
and  follow-up,  the  infonuatiou  gained  fiom  tlw  placement  expeiK-nce  con!il  be 
fed  back  intijt  the  instructional  planning  proccbs.  This  system  couKl  proNid<  n-  t 
only  current,  locally  relesaiit  liata  on  t> pes  of  jobs  a\ailablc,  but  aUg^informatl .  n 
on  ways  to  improve  Instructlohal  programs  within  job  areas. 

We  recuuimend  that  HEW  and  the  Congress  pursue  the  possibilities  of  en- 
couraging schools  to  build  suili  comprehensive  placement  progra:us. 

D,  "iJtudent  enroUxaeuia  ha\e  nut  l»teii  aligned  y\ith Employment  ci/portunlt^  s  ** 
(p.  CO) 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  prul^iems  in  the  data  on  empbjyment  of  Nocati'  iial 
education  graduate:^  which  can»o  the  placement  rates  to  louji.  wur.se  than  th».y 
really  are.  In  agriculture,  for  example,  many  .students  take  jobs  in  agrl  bui^liiess, 
\\hich  utlhze  tUelr  training  but  whidi  are  not  cla.ssifled  as  "agricnltdrc" 
Therefore*,  the  siutlstaii  iui;.takcnlj  hUxjw  the=>c  graduates  as  not  beliig  eniplH.\ed 
in  the  arel  of  their  traininsr, 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  1003,  all  secondary  programs  s\ere  focused  primarily  oji 
production  agrirnlture.  By  197J,  truudnf:  for  u\er  lOO  related  agricultural  o»  i  up<i 
tipns  in  agri-buslueijs  had  beea  idtntlflcd,  and  appro.*Imately  43  percent  of  agri 
culture  students  were  enrulled  la  programs  whldi  were  r<^t  recognized  or  offered 
prior  to  1063.  With  respect  to  a;:rlculture  programs,  it  should  ak-Mi  be  noted  that 
the  chart  oa  page  99  of  the  GAO  Report  appears  to  be  i  neon  si. stent  with  r5^0n 
statistics.  The  chart  shuw.s  that  lOS^OOO  stmlents  completed  secondary  agricullare 
programs,  and  show^»  a  It.sv  fliiurf  of  IS  percent  of  completions  a.^  percent  of  kU- 
rollment  in  secomUiry  proguniis.  USOE  tlgure-s  .'^how  this  cumpletion  figure  t^*  \  k 
114,702,  Apparently  6.S00O  .students  in  another  culunin  of  USOE  rept»rts  wi  re  uver- 
hioUeO,  or  e.\eluded..iu  the  GAO*  Keport.  Also,  the  GAO  Kepurt  con»pates  the  per- 
centage of  completion  agajubt  tUo  total  enrollment  of  a  fonr  year  course.  It  Is 
o.stimateil  thnt  tiie  total  \  ucatu»nal  agriculture  c'hrQllment  \i^  cumiaLsi  d  of  170,OC>0 
fre,shuu>n  lOfh  graders),  15J.00O  ^upliuniores,  1*'?0,000  junidrs.  and  ns,000  idof>. 
If  the  11*1,702  completing  programs  wi  n-  computed  on  the  bjusks  i»f  the  estliaaUd 
118,000  seniors  enri*lliMl,  the  per  centum*  of  contpletlon  sviadd  be  07  percent.  In 
300S,  an  estlnmtrd  140.000  freshmen  entered  MKatiimal  a^rladture.  If  Ihejl  i.T;*2 
who  oomploted  in  1072  \\ero  coiupuiul, i*n  the  basis  u^the  nnmbei'  who  onr.ilUd 
four  years  earlier  i IOCS),, the  pi  rienta<*e  of  cumplftlon  would  be  ^2  percent,  Iii 
either  ca«t\  it  wnuUl  be  nuich  lag  her  than  the  l.S  peretnt  stated  ]i\  the  OAO  i  h.u  i. 

However,  fhe  larger  prt>blem  i»f  the  lag  of  \ucationa]  education  cour.ses  In 
adjusting  to,yhange>  in  the  labor  UiarVt-t  remains.  This  is  a  rtallssao  and  uii*- 
that  refloets  the  problems  of  the  planning  process  as  a  wlnde.  There  is  a  i)eed 
fur  stnmt;  fed»»ral  leadership  in  heliiim;  states  adju>t  thtif  i>lai»niug  proctnlun-,s 
to  moro accurately  rollect  ohanKos  lathe  labor  market. 

In  the  proiV.ss  of  making  thl.•^  nci'C>Mnry  adjustment,  (4 her  ciaislderatlous 
shoidd  ncit  he  lost.  Job  plateuient  l.s  n«it  the  nnljr  ohjettlve  »'f  \i>eatloiial  tralniu.: 
..programs.  Many  teachers  t'oiiMdi"'  their  vmatlonal  ed»catit»n  toar^e«  .suecf.^^ful 
if  they  catih  the  iytore.st  i*f  Mudeut.s  who  otlu'rwi>o  wiiuld  leavo  >chiu>l-e\eii  if 
thoso  students  do  not  soi»k  iiu|di»yment  strletl.v  in  the  area  of  the»trniuin4. 
Students  have  found  vocational  edurailiin  iwur.ses  provide  the  Uiutivation  for 
strengthening  their  baMc  reaihug  and  nuUh  .skills.  Sonie  ceunse.">  eligible  fur 
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vocational  education  funds,  partlcularl.r  Industrial  arts  and.lfome  economics;  are 

nuKnK\n!l'?ha'K"^^^^^^^  urge  state  planners  to  adMsT  ^ 

their  vSoual  courses  to  rcallsfc  employment  opportunit  es.  they  a  f  allow  s 
for  other  Ktves  for  vocational  ortucatlon.  This  larger  v  s. on  s^o  'ld  not  be  , , 
"lost  m  our  enthusiasm  for  more  cfflclcntly  pursHlng  the  strictly  job  training 
aspect  of  cduciitioiial  pVogrnms, 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  auie,  as  I  nudovstai^l.  has  another  question 
Mv.  QuiK.  Let  me  ask  yon  about  the  matching  voqnirements,  .point 
No.  15.  This  requii'cs  State  matching  for  the  aisadvantaged  and  tlio 

^'^Nowtwdd  you  coucm-  that  wo  ought  to  haTe.  State  matching  in 

^''mJ  Wc-aie  suggesting  that  this  inogmn.i  be  rotained,h»t  ^ 

that  States  do  match  it,  because  in  some  coininurntics,  as  you  know—  ^ 
•xand  the  reason  that  we  put  the  15  percent  set-agxde,  speeihcset-asKlt>> 
is.  because  our  testimony  m  1068  showed  that  inanv  comm^uiities 
w}>ren't  spending  any  money  at  all  in  the  disad\  untaged  commuu^ies-. 

Mr.,.Qt?iK.  I  was  agking,  do  jou  think  wo  ou^'ht  to  have  §tate  match- 
m^oii  iinvprograiii?  '  •      /  ^i-  j 

Mr  Ptjcinski.  Yes;  I  bctiave  we  ought  to  have  State  matching  and 
wc  said  this.earlioK,  where,  for  histnucc,  we  want  State  matcluiig  on  • 
in6st  of  these  programs  whei'o  they  exceed  the  30. percent  on  mam- 
tcnauco  of  effort.  We  sriggest  they  have  to  jugtifv  It.  . 

ilr  QciK.  Could,  you  define  your  use  of  the  term  "inai^itenanco  of 
eltort"— no  more  than  30  percent  of  the  funds  u.«cd  for  maintenance, 
of  cifort?  Usiuilly  wlien  we  talk  about  n'laiiiteliauce  of  eltort,  that 
thomainlenanco  of  a  separate  facility.  '       r  lu 

Mr.  PociNSKi.  "What  wo  are  lindnig— and  I  thmk  yon  wdl  luid  it 
earlier  in  thebod<s  of-our  te&tiiuon}  — is  thtjt  some  States  are  inaintain- 
in"'  the  Federal"  fniuHng  hi  the  prognuut,  and  they  ought  to  be  mam- 
taming  the  State  programs  with  wStatcfuuds.  , 

As  a  result,  the  innovation  anticipated  m  Federal  legislation  is  not 
there  Thev  are  not  nioviiig  forward.  We  \v ore  hopeful  that  the  f  ederal 
mouev  was  goiiig  to  help  modernize  and  help  meet  the  needs  of  voca- 
;  onil  educationin  respect  to  Slates,  but,  if  all  the?.'  «>o  going  to  do  is 
replace  their  own  effort  with  Federal  funds,  then  we  have  defeated 

^'X'aSuineiit  is  tha^f  you  are  g6iiig.to  use  Federal 
imiiiitenance  of  ofTort,  you  liav6  to  ustify  if  it  goes  over  .50  perQent. 
Wo  aS  sa vine  you  cannot  do  it,  butr,  if  you  do  do  it,  as  tlio  chairman 
ha.  S  the  question  as  to  whetfier  or  not  this  would  thv  aten  so^^^^^^^^ 
rood  omirting  programs,  to  the  extent  that  i  may,  ware  not  say  i  g 
YOU  cairt  l.rit,  but,  where  you  do  u.e  Federal  uxonoy  to  main  ain 
.|,.p^5Ilnis  that  should  bo  funded  by  State  etlort,  you  have,  got;  to 

•  ^"M?amK.  Would  I  be  correct  in  uiuUu-standingthut  they  should  use' 

-  at  least  70  percent  o£  money  for  thesO'pr9grf^ius?  - 

'    !£-SrSmYo."^^^^^^^     page  savsSt.te  evaluation  must 

-  tai^e  I)lace  at  the  Federal  level  through  .the  S^'^t%boat-ds  amljtate 
■aclvisory  councils  on  vocational  education.  You  left  tl«J  National 
Advisory  Councils  out.  Why  is  tliat? 
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Mr.  PrrcixsKi.  Wo  aro  evaluating.  I  introduced  an  exhibit,  'bur 
niubt  iccvjit  uUiluutiuii  uf  the  11)74  rei)ortb,  altKough  I  inlglLtba}  and 
perhaps IsLx,  Tliiele  may  ^vant  to  pQint  th;is  out.  * 

Jfr.  Thicic,  as  uo^\  Jluviiiiiaii^)  ha?  iiulicated  that  he  ^vants  to  put  an 
evon  «;i*eatcv cmphasi.^ on  evithmtion  o!  tho  State  plan. 

Mr.  QriK,  Li»t  im»  a*k       la.st  qur.-^tiuii.  ill.  E\a!is,  yoii  Iialiiate**' 
that  FtMjeral  fumllii^  would  provide  laigei  fuiidlii*:  in  the  cail^  da,\.% 

would  like  tn  (iiul  unt  ^\hat  i?  must  o(lViti\e.^^n  pairc  3,  ^6u  talk 
uboiitiKPDA  uRjitey  dccliiuni;  giuijuidly  after  Tj  or  0  years. 

Bi'oduto  uf  \\iiat  .^cunih  to  Ci*  an  apparent  inctuisi.^eniy,  I  tlwujv  I 
'nuis^have  'iiiisj^od  wlu'it  you  were  drivnig  a,t. 

Dr.  E\ANi>.  What  I  am  ilriving  at  ib  thatwi*  ari*  at'onipling  to  put 
thi^Jbulk  of  our  funding  now ,  biru  e  tho  funds  hiu  i'  butn  ducreubed.  into 
sliort-tcrn,i  program^  whuli  arc  dcj^Igncd  tu  Incrtaoi'  understanding 
of  what  is  going  on.  * 

,  Os  uralL  as  ^^  o  ^o  into  a  new  program    let  Ui^  take,  for  exampio,  the 
training  of  vocational  teachers  fur  handicapped,  about  which  wo  have 
;done  very  llttju.  We  need  to  put  a  coiisivlerable  effort  intu  nuiklng 
^ucatlunal  cJm^atuis  aware  ottue  pruClem.  Tliii>  can  be  clone  rclutlM  ly 
':<?heaply.     (  •        •  ^  , 

'  Aii  you  jnovi»  then  Into  Juure  UnJ  muii  of.theM  vouitional  edncatui-s 
«  beronlinu:  really  %wMre  of  the  i>ri|ljh'ni  and  read,\  tu  learn  lft)\\  to  do 
soluedting  ahuut  It,  yon  need  to,  j^et  higher  levels  of  funds.  . 

>?ow\  whatVlr  am  buugestlng  i.-,  tluitC  as  we  ajttaek  each  of  the^e  new 
problems.,  that  we  ^jM-nd  the  bulk  of  the.nione.v  la  relativ  ely,sho^.l  term 
programs  wliioli  ^^ill  U  leijlaceu  by  lunger  lerm  prouuims,  I  lit.  a,  .e 
total  t  the  lon^jei  term  piugiauis*  Uiose  uwglit  to  be  \\\  turn  phased  oul. 

Tlu^  exampU'  1  gave  of  this  Tj-year  phaseouf  ^^onld  then  releaa» 
edneatlon  piulVssiuiud  development  fnnds  fui^jjittaek  t.tlll  on  difteieut 
])rQblems.     ♦  ' 

i  think  tho  diflii  ult,\  that  >uu  point  out  is  oecasiuued  because  I  am 
talking  in  tluvo\erall  fnndlng  and  also  about  the  phaseont  of  ^pi;i;fk' 
parts  of  tjio  program  as. wo  go  along. 

So  ^^hen  vtni  refer  un  page  to  the  national  inoiiejs  available  and 
on  page  ^i^.vou  are.talking  about  putting  the  kinds  hitu  a  particular 
nnivoiVify   ,  ^ 

Dr.  EvANft.  The  paiUeului  States  attat  king  that  particular  piobleui. 

^rt%  Qm:.  Thank  yon.  ^^-^  ^ 

Mr.  Pi  t  tnski;M1.  riniirminu  would  it  be  permissible  to  intrudu»e 
at  this  hejuuig  today  Mr.  Cahin  Dolh field,  the  e.\ecutlv^»  directi»i  of* 
the  N'ationa^Advi&oI,^  Coundl?  He  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in 
'the  time  lie  has  been  with  the  coum.il,  and  he  ha.->  certainly  helped 
to  invpare  mueh  of  this  testimony. 

Mrr  DeHofiokl  is  here,  as  ^vell  as  Georg  Wallrodt.  the  counsel  nu\ 
our  ^^ubeuniinirtee,  Akso,  Mr.  Chairinan,  the  staiT  has  prepared  a  '^^uUi- 
parison  of  theS^^oeatlonal  F.ducniiou  AnuJldnl^nt^  of  1068."  as  .-^nlj- 
initted  by  tho  various  bills  that  are  now  pending  b(\fore  \oar 
ooinmi^ttee.  .  ' 

I  bolievo  this  is  an  excellent  analysis,' and  J  woaUl  like  to  leave 
additional  cfJjMos  vVith  the  conunittee  for  your  use. 

4* 
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Clminnaii  Pkukkn^.  Let  lue  ronipHineiit  you  again,,;Mr.  Pucinski. 
You  ha\c  biuught  auch  ft  ^^olulcl•ful  group  vt  peopl6  in  litre,  UiCink  is 

You  ijcople  have  Jpne  so  luucli.  It  ha^§  beeri  a  ^cry  ^^ortlnvliIlc  heat- 
ing and  we  ciM•taillly^^aut  to  lirt\is  as  we  go  to  put  ihU  bill  togetlar. 
roprcseiitati\es  froiu  thisgroup  Ube  around  u<i:ain. 

Mr.  ruciNSKi.  ]\[r.  Cliaiiman.  tlitj  council  i.^  at  your  disposal.  It  is 
anjiistruiuent  of  Cougresi^.  It  ^^as  created  to  ad^  ise  jou  and  help  you, 
and  the  council  stands  ^ulling  to  help  jou  in  any  manner  or  foi  ni. 

C'liairnmn  Pkrki^s.  Let  nie  thank  all  of  yo^i  on  this  occasion.  The 
liearing  Nvill  now  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  10  :iO  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed.] 

•  > 
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VOeATiONAL  AxVD  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


THURSDAY,  MAY  1,  1975 

House  of  REraESENXATrs'iis, 

SUBCOMJUTTEE  OX  ELEJrENTART,  SeCOXDAHY  AXI) 

/        '     Vocational  Educatiox  of  the 

CojiMrrTEE  ox  Educatiox  axd  Laboii, 

ItVasldngton^  D.O. 

Tlic  subcommittee  mut  at  9  :-10  a.m.j'ipursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Oflice  Building,  lion.  Ronald  Mottl,  presiding. 

Membci^s  present;  Reprebehtatlves  Peikiiib,  Lehman,  Blouin,  Mottl 
andTJuic.     .  .         I  . 

Staff  meiiibei-^  present:  John  Jennings,  iilajonty:  miUisel;  and; 
Cluiric$_^ajclclilfevminorit>y-coiinsol; 

Mr.  Marru  Tlio  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondaiy,  and  To* 
cational  Education  w  ill  no^^•  come  to  order.  Chairman  Peikins  is  a  few 
minutes  delayed,  &o  ^^o„are  going  to  open  the  sulxronimitteo  hearing 
thib  morning,  and  we  are  very  honured  to  ha\  e  Dr.  Paul  Briggs,  super-  ^ 
intendent  of  schools'f  or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  Lou  Stokes  would  like  to  introduce  Dr. 
Briggs  this  morning, 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  deem  it  quite  an  hgnor  to  have  the  privilege  of  cominj^^  back 
this  morning  before  this  committee.  I  had  the  privilege  o'f  serving  on 
this  committee  a  few  terms  back,  and  I  come  back  with  some  very 
clierislied  memories  of  niy  ser\ioo  on  this  great  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

It  is  alway^j  a  pleasure  to  appear  here,  and  have  the  opportunity,  npt 
to  introduce  Dr,  Briggs  to  this  committee,  but  to  present  Dr.  Briggs. 
Dr.  Briggs  needs  na  iutroduttlun  to  this  couimittce,  because  o\er  the 
^  <r  yearb,  and  at  tlie  thuo  tliat  I  served  on  this  gi  eat  .conmiittee,  Lj^-.  Briixgs 
\\x\h  uiie  of  tlio  ^'atlous  experts  in  the  field  of  education.  We  called 
upon  liini  when  wo  needed  ids  expertise  in  the  type  of  legislatiDn  wo 
were  trying  to  pass.  ^      ,      -  *  . 

So,  I  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  once  again  appear  before  this  committee 
and  present  to  \ou,my  school  superintendent  The  chairman  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Mottl,  knows  this  gentleman  who  has  served  the  city  of 
Cleveland  and  part  of  the  suburbs. 

I  am  sure  that  you  receive  him  in  the  same  way  I  clo,  as  being  our 
school  suporintenaent,  and  we  are  very  proud  oi  his  accomplishments 
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in  the  field  of  cdui  alloii.  I  take  \er^\  great  pleahuic  .tt  tliU  tiiiu  to  in 
troduce  to  you  one  of  Aiiieiiru^  most  outstanding  ailniiiii^ttatoift^lJr.  , 

Paul  BriggS;^  

]SIi7i\Iorn..Thaiikyou. 

Our  distingnifehedtollcagjic  from  CK'\t  laiuL  Lou  8tuki>»pnt  it  ^erj 
aptly  in  Iiis  excellent  introductiun  of  I)i.  Bi  iir<r^.  1  would  liko  tu  echo 
those  M-ntinients»  and  add  that  Dr.  Biiiru's  MMwd  Id-  uf^it  nrui.ship 
iii  niy  district  prior  to  goiiig  to  Clevelamh  we  v\t  iv  ju.-^t  o\ci  wlulnied 
when  higsorvcd  in  that  job,  and  the  job  that  he  did  for  us. 

y^y^  knojiY  that  Dr.  Briggs  is  the  dean  of  the  <  Itj^  .^clioul  dis- 
truifs,  aaul  hfis  done  an  outstanding  Job.  All  of  Mte  \  at  Ions  scIiodI  dis- 
tlnotsy^he  lar^o  cit}  school  district-^  would  like  to  eniukitc  iho  fine 
sclrfJol  systein  tliat  we  now  have  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

AVithout  further  ado.  we  would  like  to^ire.^eut  the  *iuat  auildi.^tln- 
gnished  D\\  I*aul  Briggs. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  PAUL  W.  BKIGGS,  STJPL:  ^r-ElIDEKT  OP 
SCHOOLS,  CLEVELAND,  0H7^ 

T)in^mnas.  'Hjank  you.  KcpresentatWi'  Mottl.      .  >t  pK-usme  to  be  ^ 
hei*o.  ami  to  bo  introduivtl  In  I.on  Stokes  wlu>  h.'  .  .  v  j  wd  with  such 
dihtinetion  the  oit>  of  .Cle\elaiuk  IT*'  ha^  at  liea  l  lae  ititt'Hv>t  of  the 
yonng  peopU*  of  our  city,  and  his  (iftlve  dout  is  alwa\.-  opui  and  very 
])roductive  as  far  as  our  rclationsliip  with  it. 

We  know.  Mr.  Mottl.  of  thc^  givai  aiVe'^»oi»  h'  o        eitv  of 

Cleveland.  It  is  a  great  plea.^uie  to  haM'  LovivStokco  i^iuv  here  and 
int*lodnce  me  this  Uiorning.  I  ronuMubei  lu  w  he  sei\cd  uti  this  com- 
nutteofor.many  years.  '  .  . 

Of  eourse,  lsi\\ ^fottl.  >ou  and  I  hu.c  had  nuin>  \cais  lif  .issoclationj 
inure  than  you  ^vonld^^\aiU  me  to  aduiit  to  thit»  tonimlttcc,  because  you 
Mere  a  oonsnnier  bnclc  in  the  suburbs  uf  CU'n  eland  when  T  was  a  very, 
>ounjj  n'i^>»,  superintendent  of  schools,  it  is  into  to  be  ^^olking  with 
u)ujiere  in  W"i?ldnjitim  as  It  was  nice  ^\olkiug  with  you  when  you 
were  a  ^^tato  senator.in  Ohio.  - 

^fr.  Quie.  who  keeps  furni.slun*r  ns  ^^itji  very,  very  important  in- 
forniation.  ^^e  are  \ei>  plea.^ed  to  be  on  his  mailing  list,  becanse  wo 
irather  tlie  kind  of  inpiit  that  is  ^  ery,  vcr^  im))ortant»  ITI.>  h  adiir.ship, 
also,  is  widely  reeogni/.ed  by  the  cdncators  of  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  hero  thii>  morning  to  report  j»i»t  l)rit  fly  on  this 
nujttcr  of  vocational  cdmation.  You  have  a  eopv  of  m\  repnit.  so  T 
think,  in  the  interest  of  inforniality  and  time.  I  ^\ill  take  a'hjt  of 
libertie«5nnd  deviate  from  the  report.  ' 

Mr.  jMottu  Dr.  Brigg.^.  w-itliovit  objection,  the  report  will^hr  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  the  record. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Paul  AV.  Briggs  follow.^:] 

PIIEIMKM)  8rAlb.NJK.Nr  OK  \\\\  U  W.  B«I«GS,  Sr.I»KUINTKXDKM  OF  SCHOOLS, 

("LKVKrAND.  Ohio 

iMiamium  Carl  t).  IVrkiii^  anil  nu-inbens  uf  the  Subeonmiittie  on  El  n.cntary, 
s».<-ojularv.  luul  Ytn-ati'tinal  Kaa^atUm.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
hoforo  tins  coninattr(»  to  sprak  brlofly  alnrnt  tho  needs,  the  pro?ran^<.  aad  the 
liriJixre^s  of  \fn  jninuoi  ((nuatiou  U\  ihe  CU  velanO  VwhWc  Schools.  I  an^  e-^pecially 
ap?»ri.-ialhe  of  the  efforts  (iiQt  the  menilnrs  of  Gmgross  havv  roK>i-tentl.^  inado 
h)  improve  the  quality  of  edueatlou  in  our  iirhan  eenterf?. 
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At  110  time  in  the  liLsturj'  ot  th^s  nation  ha.s  it  btun  mure  ebs^caual  that  wq 
lia\H»  a  large  and  adapliibk-  program  uf  voaitiunal  preparation, 

f\w  situation  Is  partltularb  acute  In  the  urban  L'entor.->  uf  Am^jriog  m  x^ludi 
tlrcrf~aTG  'Xmreirt riiftlTinniluUi,  ot  joung  -\ahefK«i n;>  urn  1 1 ipluj  nS  and  ia rgi*iy 
uiuuiiployable. 

Ja 'the  area  uf  voeatiuiiUl  ediuatlon,  the  url*rtn  centers,  .strickon  a.s  tho\  are  by 
niUNhivc  unomp!o.\niont  and  di'sp^ir,  tVel  the  tUi;<»*^>  ^'i  ili-M-iopii^^'  tR  \\  liiimMi- 
sions  \tt  \ocational  educatiun  upportniiitie.-s.  The  Mhuol^     uuv  bi.i;  kiHk^  nm^t 
pare  youtli  not  only  for  the  jobs  pre.'^enti.\  availahk*,  bitt  iiUu  U  t  tht  upully 
chaiifiTing  labor  demand reMiltin^'  from  tet'hnou*;,Kal  advaiitos. 

The  «?ffotti\a\,  hi^h  mIioo!  in  the  major  iit.\      one  who^y  program  cMiUipb  itsj 
graduates  for  two  a!ttM-nati\c  ront^.»^    one  to  tontinuiug  htiub  aiul  iraiinn^,  ami 
the  othlpr  to  imnuHliatc^  elapKo nu id.  Student^.  u\nn\  uimpietiiin  ui  hi^h  >ehoul, 
m\ist  l?J)ve  with  thi-  conlidente  that  they  can  thou^^.'  iuiUicduitc  eiaplM\  imnt  ivith 
^nolosscf  digiilty. 

As  :rn\(lunte5  of  onr  hij;h  frchuol  cMiter  tUv  Job  m:,rl.*'t.  tlK*.\  uiu.st  hv  i'i|uipiK*d 
with  prcijUiency  in  basic  indn.^tri.d  .skills  whicli  wiW  allow  tbem  nut  onU  to  lill 
today's- jobs,  but  to  adjnst  to  the  jobs  of  tomorrow, 

•fbe  t7>tal  nninbir  of  cne\cland  high  school  jauuls  onroUeil  in  Wcvt-nih  and 
iwelfUi  gt-ade  vocational  programs  has -increased  froui  se\en  v")  perieut  lu 
ItHH  to  5S  percent  daring  this  year.  v 

la  si»rvi«g  the  \;4^cational  education  utedb  and  interests  of  our  ^tudvut.N  we  nnist 
rHOi:nizc  the  rontlnauni  from  the  pupil  witli  lintited  abilitv  and  luw  motnutioa 
toUuMmpil  with  exceptional  ability  and  high  motivation.  ^ 

Kor  apprpxiniatdj  20  percent  of  our  vocational  high  school  enrollaiont.  Cleve- 
hnid  provides  two  of  thv  inUion\s  Hne.st  viicationul  |iigli  schools— Max  S.  Ilavcs 
and  Jane  Addamv,  Stn<knts  are  accepted  in  the.-e  high  schools  bj  application 
only.  There  are  virtually  no  dropouts  and  all  the  graduates  are  placed  un  iubs. 
<ftfen  sevv  ru|  months  before  gradnaf ioif. 
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-hine  Addam^  b-is  a  range  of  in'ograiiis  which  iiuludcs  Co.sinetol(jg>  and  l'(»wer 
N'wing  lost  |ngh  hOuhA  program.s  at  June  Addams  include  the  Dental  Tech- 
1.  "I",!!'"?^*'^."^  ^"^^  licensed  Trnctical  Nursing  Program.  iSimv  JtHlJ),  tiie 
i>Mata!  lerdnuciaii  Program,  with  an  average  of  uO  percent  minont\  enroiiiiient, 
\m  a^Hii.  (w^  nltc  .  f  D4  pcnci^i  of  the  pupils  receiMug  cortilicrttion  .  the  laceuscd 
*  rn.  .*,^i^^>ursiiig  Program  has  a  .success  rate  of  05  percent  of  the  pumls  rccei\  ing 

tnc  \vlaiid  has-  a  new  Aviation  High  School  to  prepare  students  in  all  aviation 
areas,  from  groui;id  tran<portntion  to  tower  control. 

rioyelaiid  also  has  a  .^hip,  r.S.S.  Wwdbiije,  which  prepare.^  student^  for  the 
luui'Uime  services  which  imludc  diisei  engdas  di-cK  opcratinn,  ami  su-waid 
Ira  II  dug. 

Th  •  majority  of  high  school  students  have  vocational  education  needs  and 
inr«»re"»^       a  r-ai^  best  b(»  met  in  our  comprehensive  high  .s-chools. 

\ocatif»nal  progr^uusare  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  »mr  nnni].  Tho<o  nPPds 
ivtior  t  the  socio  ceonomii  and  vthnU  rbaiuctenstics  of  the  ( 'l^vehimi  column. ..^ 
( levii.uHi  is  I jie  largest  ci{>  in  iUijo,  The  school  ai.tiUt  i.s  tho  largest  in  the 
mu\  enrolling  spvc^i  (7)  i-rcer.t  of  all  Ohio  schO(d  rhihfrcn.  However,  our  dis. 
trict  Iws  nearly  (  ac  fourth  of  the  childn-n  from  welfare  fAnnUe.s  in  tlic  state 
,  pei^cen^  of  Cleveland  ^(  ho.d  children  were  reeipleufs  of  nnbu,-  as- 

^l^clancc.  I  bis  ycAr  the  percent  nnae  t>ian  tripled  to  iJl  peiveut.ond  \^<»  have 
over  ii.iMK)  svhoo  age  children  in  Cleveland  who  nre  meiubcr.s-  of  families  rceeiv- 
i,U','  puhhc  n.'^.<istaiice.  \ 

Kift.\-seven  (57S  percent  of  our  ^students  are  blach.  Of  the  remainmz  sruddnt.s 
l<N<  than  one  perc  "Ut  ore  American  Indian,  less  than  one  percent  are  urieiaal  ap- 
provnuately  three  pcrc(\nt  are  Mi^anish-surnaniod.  and  30  percent  are  designated 
as  "All  Other.V'  u ::iiig  ciitegorie.s  iire.^-cribAl  by  IIKW. 

The  imeinploym  »nt  rate  for'lhe  nation  as  a'whole  in  iM.^reh,  1^)75.  \v:w  npproxi- 
inuKdr  p^'rcent.  [rhe  e.^liinated  Marth  unemployment  rate  In  Ck^velund  wa.s  l.'i 
percent  j'iiv  jhtcc  itage  6f  unemployed  wlutes  wa.s  0  pereent.  while  the  n»m-white 
iigure  was'  til  pei'((|nt,  Th^»  ncm  ulnle  raters  e^'n  hh.'iK'r  in  die  inner  eiiy. 
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There  are  in  Cleveland  toaay  28.825  adults  whose  occupational  potential  is 
exitically  iunitcd  by  their  funcUuiml  illiteracy.  The  number  of  adults  f  ith  fnno- 
tioual  illiteracy  e^cceeds  either  our  regular  junior  high  school  enrollment  (28,01H) 
-^c-oar-<?eg»lm'^tloc4^1glt-gcl«)oUmrollmrnr  (20.527) — ^    1_ 

It  is  the  poor  and  unemployed  to  ^hom  we  must  address  ourselves.  The  poor 
and  unejiipluyea  in  the  haier  city  need  Mipportive  services  and  programs  designed 
to  overcome  tlu-  effects  oi  poverty.  Through  education,  we  upgrade  people  socially 
and'rconoinicnlly. ...        ,        ^'i  >  i  « 

Critical  to  our  efforts  in  overcoming  racial  isolation  and  jwverty  is  flnaucial  a^-  ^ 
slstanoe  from  the  federal  govenuiieiit.  At  a  time  when  we  enroll  more  and  more 
poor  pupiis  and. we  st-e  iiu  increasing  unemployment  Hgure  for  the  inner  city,  we 
find  a  steady  decline  in  the  amount  of, tax  revenue  available  to  us.  This  decrease 
is  attributable  to  a  lowering  of  taxable  \alues  in  Cleveland,  although  the  Voters 
have  increased  their  taxes:  337  percent  since  10G4.      .  '  . 

As  our  tax  revenue  is  decreasing,  ^^e  find  u  steady  increase  lathe  cost  of  doing 
busiiiess  in  Cleveland.  Our  1973774  per  pupil  cost  was  $1,224  annually,  while  the 
'state  average  was  $OCS.  It  cost^  us  more  to  operate  our  school  buses— our  costs 
are  $1.20,per  mid  while  the  state  average  is  47^  per  mile.  We  pay  our  custodians 
.^075  an  hour;  Cnu-innati  pays  .?4.20  and  Lima  $3.73.  Cost  of  construction  wa^ics, 
and  maintenance  and  reiiair  services  are  higher  in  Cleveland  tmin  elsewhere  in 
tl^e  state  y 

Kvidence  of  the  higher  cust  of  doing  business  in  Cleveland  is  renected  irt  the 
comparls^oa  of  the  hourly  rates  paid  to  various  building  trades  within  major  Ohio 

cities  * 

In  a  large  metropolitan  area  such  as  Cleveland,  technical -vocational  education 
is  a  critical  need  The  Vocatlunal  Education  Act  of  1003  and  Amendments  t^  tho 
Act  in  IOCS  stressed  the  role  of  school  systems  in  developing  special  program^ 
ivhlcli  fnilv  utai9:o  existing  school  facilities  to  provide  vocational,  manpower,  and 
job  training  ami  placement  programs.  Through  the  years,  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  comfortable  relationship  with  officials  of  the  federal  and 
.state  governments,  and  as  a  result  of  federal  and  state  funds,  we  have  bfen  able 
to  mount  many  innovative  vocational  education  programs  in  Cleveland. 

In  liXM,  our  .system  offered  52,  classes  in  vocational  education.  Now— eleven 
vears  later,  the  uumber  has  risen  to  a  total  of  523  classes  In  two  exclusively 
Vocational  high  school^?,  in  two  manpower  traii^ing  facilities,  and  in  our  cnm- 
nrehenslve  high  sehooVS.  In  addition,  we  have  IC  programs  in  SiKJcial  Needs  to 
ser\e  over  2,700  disadvantaged  and  approxlnmtCdy  000  handicapped  with  special 
problems,  and  102  adult  classes  which  serve  over  1,000  adults.  ,  ti  i 

Another  area  of  continuing  and  Increjislng  Importance  to  the  Clevelnnd  1  uhuc 
Schools  is  our  manpo\^er  program.  Our  two  primarj  manpower  facilities  are  the 
Manpower  Training  Center  and  the  Woodland  Job  Center, 

Url<-inallv  funded  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  now 
funded  by  'the  Ooniprehensive  Employment  and  Trninliig  Act,  the  Manpower 
TrauiinK  Center  offers  a  job  training  pro;;ram  for  dlsadvantaced,  iinciuplnyed, 
and-underemployed  men  and  women  in  a  five-eounty  area.  The  ^  anpftwCr  araiii- 
ing  Center  also  offers  training  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  for  individuals 
incarcerated  atihe  ClevclaPd  Workhouse.^  ,  / 

The  Manpower  Training  Center  lias  the  cai^iablUty,  working  with  the  StJjlc 
l^crartment  of  l^dueatlon.  Division  ofVutauunal  Kducut.vi.,  tO  ae«ign,  develop, 
nnd  inmionient  specialized  programs.  In  addition  to  trainings  prog n^iii.s. /the 
Maupowr  Training  tienter  provides  such  supportive  services  as  counsel  lug, 
cnldance  basic  edneation,  General  Kdueation  Development  (OK^)  progriims, 
TiuUition,  and  Job  placement  Priority  |or  enrollment  is  given  to  Vietnam\vet- 
orans  and  to  the  dijmdvnntaged.  -  ,    .  xi 

Ninolv-three  hundred  (0,300)  adults  have  l>cen  served  si;ieG  fjie  Manpow^ 
r^jpini,;^  i!onler  opened  Jn  lOCn.  Since  then,  more  than  77  percent  of  the  par 
tlelnants  have  been  placed  in  jobs,  ^ 
an  Manpower  Training  Center  often  has  responded  direct^'  to  the  needs  of 
Cleveland  business  and  industry.  Kecently,  the  tnickinjr  Industry  expressed  a 
iietl  lor^  ^Ve  now  have  at  the  Manpower  Training  Center  a  fleet 

of  rucks  and  a  highly  specialized  program  In  truck  driver  training.  Need  ess 
to  say,  this  Is  a  high  impact  program;  we  may  be  sure  that  we  will  realize 
n  very  high  percent  job  placement.  ^ 
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Tho  Woodland  Jub  Center  uffcps  training  and  actual  productian  ot  products 
to  the  out-of-st'hool  youth  wUhus  assombly-lfne-tyiie,  employment  Uns  fa- 
~tlllty  is  a  tactwrnonaToirgo  the  scTiuol  syFtemljy  ttiirt,^nil  Wvx-mc  y,?"'^?"^ 

At  the  Woodland  Jub  Center  are^several  assembly  Uuob,  managed  by  C  levelana 
Industrials,  which  are  manned  by  eiirullees.  Albu  aMiilallc  arc  yupiM>rtlvc  serv- 
ices such  as  tliose  ofl'ered  at  the  Manpower  Trainlnj;  Center. 

JSinee  lOUO,  DO  percent  u£  over  -2.100  btuilent.^  Jroiu  the  \\  ooUland  Jrb  Center 
desiring  work^were  placed  in  jobs  upun  completion  of  their  traiiim^  Tv..,iion.i 

you  will  note  the  10  percent  difference  in  job  placeiueat  l^et^vecn  the  ^^  oodh  ml 
Job  Center  and  the  Maniwver  Tniinin-  Center.  At  the  ANoodland  Job  (  enter, 
the  Clevehuid  Pubhc  i^Uiuuls  i.^  re&punbiblo  for  jub  placement ;  ut  the  Manpower 
Training  Center,  originally  Uie  Ohio  liuieaii  of  Kmployment  Srrvices  plaeea 
students  on  iobs  and  now  the  Aim^  JOB  is  respunsible  for  job  pla-oment  Ihe 
on-goni^  puji'siunal  rehitlonbhip  students  at  the  Woodland  Jub  Center 

allows  a  higher  dej;ree  o£  success  in  placlui^  oiuilents  on  graduation 

The  AVoodland  Job  Center  also  hun.ses  the  viKatiunal  Work  Study  I*roc:rani 
tlTrough  which  participants  may  \NurU  part  thne  in  a  Held  relatnig  to  their  work 

■  """iSS^  the  IS  to  21  year-oia  dropouts  to  return  to  school  to 

obtain  Job  preparation  and  their  high  school  diplomas,  the  twel;e-year  old 
Work-Study  Program  has  n  job  placement  a\e^age  of  CO  percent  of  its  almost 
10  000  students.  «inco  many  wurk-study  students  reeeive  their  high  school  Ui- 
!)lom«  ^^'^mc  graduates  enrull  in  college  and  other  continuing  education  pragrams 
The  Crcvelaud  Vublic  Schools  uU>  offer  vocational  programs,,  both  a.S  '^reoiai 
offerings  and  as  part  of  the  mamstream,  to  handicapped  students,  myUiding  iho 
e  lii^blo  mentally  rcfarded  and  the  deaf  ahd  crippled.  Tlie?^e  pnjgrafas  serving 
almost  000  handicapped  pupils,  include  sUch  conrbcs  as  baking,  shoe  repair,  and 

^'^In^verrile^^  have  been  making "voeational  instruction  more  relevant  by 
tapping  the  technological  skill  of  business  an^  industry  with  more  than  C» 
advisory  coumiittci'S  In  vocational  education. 

May  i  Liy  at  this  point  that  the  buStness  and  Indjiistrial  leadership  of  Cleveland 
deserves  special  eomniendat^ion  for  its  support  and  booperation  m  our  effort.s 
to  upu'radc  vocational  education  and  expand  opportunities  for  Clovomnd  youth 

To  demonstrate  to  the  student  in  the  inner  city  that  success  in  school  can 
lead  to  employment,  ue  ha\e  established  an  aggressive  job  placeiitent  service 
for  graduates^f  our  six  ianer-eity  high  schools.  ,  ,  t  »         i  . 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  the  Clevelmid  PuhUe  Schools'  Job  Pevelopnient 
I'rogram  has  placed  an  avevp^e  of  01  percent  of  those  inner  city  high  school 
craduates  desirini:  worl:.  Tu  .splto  of  the  ditlicult  ec<»noinic  times  this  pa-' t  year. 
04  per^cent  of -the  June,  1074  grailuates  of  inncr-cit^-^high  .schools  were  placed  In 

^^'^Tlds  outstanding  model  should  be  expanded  to  all  sites  in  the  Cleveland 
rubhc  Srliools.  We  recommend  ilmt  funds  be  pruu^ed  to  support  .Tob  Placement 
services  for  each  vocational  program,       *  t 

Another  area  of  importauco  is  our  Apprenticeship  program?.  llieRC  programs 
are  not  closed  to  minorities  in  Clevelaml  as  they  are  in  some  areas  of  tlie  eountry 
Since  15)0,%.  minority  enrullmont  in  these  piugrams  has  increasea  from  three  [6) 
percent  to  20  percent  this  year.*  ,     ,  «     ,  * 

The  Cleveland  Public  ^eluMds'  Comprehensive  \outh  Service  Program,  for- 
merly caiii-d  Kchools  Neighi>orhood  Youth  CorQ^  ISNYC).  has  h-cti  <-ited 
one  of  the  nation's  tiiiest.  We  have  been  ia\ol\ed  In  tins  program,  fandcfl  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  since  lOOo.  ' 

The  Compreiiensive,  Youth  Service  Program  provides  practical  \\crK  experi- 
ences for  in-scjiool  youth  H-^l  year.s  of  ase  from  low  income 'families.  Ihe  pro- 
cram  is  designed  to  provide  employment  so,  that  youth  cati  earn  money  while 
thov  remain  in  school.  TIio  Ci>mpreheiisivo  Youth  Ser\ice  Program  encourneos 
voung  peopW  to  finish  high  sdmol  to  dpvelop  work  habits,  and  to  consider  post- 
iiii'h  school  training  or  college.  Although  this  is  a  year  hing  proLTom.  the  summer 
component  is  juore  exciting  because  of  the  large  number  of  participants  and  the 
emphasis  on  coordinated  work  and  aeadeinie  experiences. 

Dnrimr  Mm  flrst  summer  of  the  pn.irram,  we  starved  nearly  SCO  needy  youngsters. 
In  1074,Ave  served  10,438  disadvantaged  young  PGople. 
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111  tLv  dUiituiur  laue^rani  v\ab  i>trii,tl.\  u  jub  prograin.  Beginning  ni  JUOC, 

^ih  euij^haMs  \\ii:>  phueU  uimn  Ihc  cuiirdiuati.jii  uf  wurK  and  a<.adcnik  e.xpcrieia'fs. 

The  CK  \tI.ind  Vubllu  SLJi>njU-hiL^^  .iddititiiinl  snpyKtrf  .fur  thr  ptln 

tiuiuil  voiiiiK-ht-iit  uf  it.>  Cuiiii>rcheiii>i\e  lautli  ijurMto  rrugraiii.  The  Dcpaituierit 
'i>t  Vuiuiiuiial  IaIuciiMuii  uf  tht  Stale  uf  OUio  liac  aupplicU  grunts  totaling  .506*i»035 
fur  iui.ttlon«il  traiiuiig  in  tunjuiiiliou  with  thv  Cuuiiiri'hf um\l»  Yuutii  Si*i\ut' 
TrugraiiiV  ^uui.itor  uurk  t.xin-iii'Utf.  An  alUnatiun  uf  .5-<M,S0.">  ua&  luaile  avjiil- 
ablu  to  the  CluNoland  rahlii.  Sthuulfi'  fur  this  Inn^lu^e  iii  the  Mimmer  of  1971. 
ISuih  piui^i.iih.N  .IS  IloitUuUure,  Trint^ag.  liuildiiig  Maintcnuitcc,  Appliance  He- 
iKiir.  \VuvuU\ui!v,  aad  Autu  Uepalr  pruMk^ltd  the  iuutli  with  high  sciioul  tmlit, 
togethor  with  appi'oprlato  job  tralnhig, 

Aiiutbvr  Ci iu^^chli^^i^li  Yi>uth  Ser\ico  riugram  eiliuational  component  \\at> 
the  '  (lit  1\«  College  *  program.  This  prugrani,  now  hi  it.s  hfth  year,  is  deisigneil 
tu  «uv>I.Nt  .U'lms  people  ia  IniNinj;  a  worthwhile  experience  un  a  college  eaiupuB 
and  in  uiimii^;  v^dlegL  credit*  while  J?tdl  eniulled  in  high  i>chooh  JJuring  *>»a  ^•a^t 
liU'  .\LMi.s  fuuiahitions  hu\e  ruutiihiited  appro.\iniatel,\  ?lOO,000  to  the  'Go  Tov 
CollLge*  i*i.>gr«ia  to  proiide  the  vu?>t  uf  tuiiiun.  buuks,  and  program  coordination. 

In  luolxing  a*^  «me  ot  out  inner-eit.\  high  fechot>ls  (Knat  Technical),  the  data 
ducuaiviJ  the  puMtlNe  uutuaao  of  uui  effoUs>  to  i>tiuinlate  and  support  ijtudent.s' 
uaupaitioiial  a.Npimtions.  ClIAUT  \  II  in(Iivatt'i>  the  percent  of  1068,  1971,  and 
VM{  IZa<  IViluiical  graduates  who  Loiitinued  in  fuither  education  or  who  were 
placed  on  jobs. 

('HART  VII.  reveals  that  tJie  perceat  of  graduates  continuing  further  iMi^t- 
hli^U  .v^.liutd  studies  int  reaijcd  from  2o  jKjrLCnt  in  300b  tu  41  percent  in  1971.  and 
'J3porccnt  inl974,  v 

Diirini!  the  .stnie  puriud,  despite  the  .steadily  incrcui'iag  M  arcity  of  j^d»^.  .tiie 
IJirceiit  K*f  graduatcii  placed  in  employment  ro^e  from  percent  in  lOob  tu  Iil> 
lK»rcent  in  m71,  and  to  40  percent  In  1 97*1,  ^  >• 

M  {h*'  >ahie  time,  the  dropout  rate  at  Ka^t  Tecjjniial  wa.s  draniatlcall.N  re- 
(liaeil  h.v  anav  than  one-half— fruai  lU  iterceiit  in  1007-US  to  17  iicrccnt  in  1D7()-71, 
and  to  S  percent  In  107:>~74. 

*      *  '  '  CHART  I! 

CICVELANO    ^UIHC    SCHOOIS  / 

VOCATIONAl    CLASSES  ^ 
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111  ii^\ii-\\ujg  tiit?  lust  live  .vouTft.,  aiiiiust  funr  luHUun  ilullar^  lU  *i  liulan-^luj^s  aiul 
iuiamial  .mi  ui?rc  awarded  tu  the  Kubt  Tecliiiieal  ^jraduatea  fur  cuWci^v  and 
uthcr  i«»t-^raduato  educatiun,  ur  au  iUurage  o£  ?3,0G5  I't't  atudt'iit,  Thi;»  ;i\erai;o 
atui'iiiii  IKT  frtiideiit  is  ai>l>ru\imately  ten  tiiuot?  the  a\eraj;e  uf  .$371  ikt  .^UiiltUt 
lu  ^«  litdar>hij>  aid  reeeived  by  Kast  Tochuieal  graduate^  i^riur  U*  tiiut* 

la  liu,t.  lu  all  oiu  Ck'\^dniul  sehut^U  wo  are  j;rudiKitin^  nn>io  .^tudtiit.^,  ^U^-ritt 
 ^-  -:t-thn;rintt<i«^niH?Hmeut,iiS'imlieat«tt^n-01^^    - 

\ov.itiMiial  fducatiun  has*  he)l)ed  us  l>ro\ide  i>rugran<i>  whuh  lutvt  Uk  aeed>. 
iiitinv>t>.  aUd  abuitieb  vt  tjtudeiitb,  alul  therefore  h.i»  hell<ed  uj>  lediat  tlit  liUiii 
'h(»r  nf  hi^h  sx'hooltdropouts. 

Tho  broad  range  uf  Aoeatlunal  edueatiuu  pru^'raius  whiih  \\v  havv  In  llie 
CU  vWaud  Public  Schools  are  (mtlincd  on  Chart  X,  Parts  A  and  15. 

In  .>i»iie  uf  CIe\dand.s  iuajt^r  effort,  we  lia>e  atill  uut  eaui;ht  ui>  with  the  tro- 
mwubais  liced  fur  a  ^ifuU.\  iiai>ru\ed  and  t;.\i»anaed  program  i*£  iano\atiU'  a 
«(i«*iial  ♦•ilutation  fi»i  t'ie\fland  -a  program  whi^-h  will  reach  the  total  siKcuum 
ui  >tudt'at  !a-vd>  aiul  iureri'.v(>  and  which  will  be  ^.un.si.^teat  with  tln>  sia-utK' 

CHART  ill 
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labur  needs  of  our  expanding  ecunomy.  There  Is  room  to  cMiand  our  i»rugraiiiS, 
faellities,  and  sueeesses—lf  iv'e  had  the  funds  to  do  so. 

We  have  a  highly  effective  manpower  network.  Buildings,  staff,  and  eqiilii 
meat  arc  operative  at. this  very  moDient.  AVe  ha\e  a  high  record  of  Jot  placeiutiil 
In  all  phases  of  oar  manpower  and  career  education  progranib.  We  ha\e  ruoui 
fur  expansion.  We  have  the  essential  educational  coniponcnt.  We  have  a  M^ry 
coiufortuble  relatiou^ibip  with  Cle\ eland  ImslnebS  and  indUdtr^.  Aiul;  us  a 
arate,  non-political  unit  of  government,  we  respond  to  the  dlbad^alltu^JeU  from 
areas  outside  the  boundaries  pit  tlie  Oity  of  Cleveland. 

Ill  cunchi^ion,  I  would  recommend  serious  con:>ideratiun  ot  the  follow  iii^. 

Special  provisions  to  assure  support  of  Vucatiwial  dducaUon  pr{/oratns  oci  lIhu 
siudchis  of  greatest  need.  The  most  useful  measure  of  need  16  uneDipl^j^^ny-iit 
amung  jouth.  The  programs  that  most  deser\e  support  ar^  tliusc  lu^.ated  in  artu^^ 
of  greatest  youth  uneiuploj/ment.  There  ife  no  question  thai  tiic  urban  art:aj>  lia\c 
the  most  Intensfveand  extensive  unemployment  problems. 
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A  i/rcatly  increamd  kvcl  of  financial  supimrt.  VoLatloual  cducatlun  properljr 
cutuUiLted  Is  costli',  but  the  LoiiatHiuemjes  of  \iiadoiiu<itu  £»uH'<>rt  aro  muth  hiurt 
cM^tiy.  The  uducntion  ut  the  students  ^ho  unter  Imiiicdiutu  tUipluyiuent  Id  au 
Uuiiottant  thau  the  Gducation  of  the.  minority  who  go.uu  to  college.  Xhe  iirlua 
:>tudeiitA\hu  gues  to  svork  deserves  to  have  Ju^st  a^s  ruuch  lu\eoted  In  hib  cduLatiuu 
116  hi:>  laoftt  favored  suburban  oontuniporarj  wllo  U  i^rcimrlni;  for  a  lucbli^jioius 
t'uUei^e.  Nut  only  is  au 'Increased  lt\L*l  of  iinaiitial  6ui)iH>rt  neLec>c»ai\>  to  iiru\idt 
fur  the  t^pes  of  ;i>tudeutd  who  pruhuutly  enroll  in  \ocntionul  education  inogrnm^, 
but  additional  suMn>rt  is  aUo  required  to  enable  thu  netebsary  cApandiuii  o^ 
^oiattonal  education  prograhid  so  that  tlie^  can  scc\e  a  wider  raiigu  of  :>tudcnt.. 

rtoi/tsiofi  to  gnanl  against  proUfcrattun  in  control  and  administraiii/7i  of  to 
cut  tonal  education  programs.  Nothing  can  dl£>:sii«ite  resources  jnoru  ur  cuijUic 
LtinfuaAon  and  delay  than  spreading  the  resi>un:3ibilitj  for  c<>hu ol  and  ailnaiiiAUa 
tion  too  widely.  What  we  need  are  the  :>hortest  and  niost  direct  poscjible  llnta 
of  control.  '  - 

^  The  movement  and  rapid  change  in  tlie  producti\e  econouij  ur  tlili>  natiuii  hau 
left  behind  too  many  people,  tlie  luost  crucial  niaci^ns  i*f  \Vrioui  arc  tu  be  fuiiiul 
liiour  Cities.     i  ^ 

Th^  crisis  In  th^  great  urban  centers  is  the  ntobt  serious  donte^jtlc  ls.suc  whUh 
this  nation. has  faced  in  tlm  twentieth  century. 

Bjific  to  the  solution  of  tlils  crisis  is  solving  the  inter  related  pcoUenia  at  un 
employment,  underdevelopment,  poverty,  and  despair, 

\iicational  ediicatiun  Lrej}tl\cly  planned  and  atuaitndy  aduiiiiistcfctl  ^111  i^lay 
a  koy  role  in  an  attack  on  these  problems.  * 
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EAST  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL     ^  - 
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Vocational  Education  Act 

special  needs  ,„ 

^   sac  van  n^gc^^-^  vocational  training  program.  $129,  IC^T' 

Reading,  small  gasoline  engine  and  home  nmlntenance, 
*  automobile,  small  component'  repair,  data  proceasmg, 

2.  Voeatloiml  training  for  Spanlsh-spcnklng  nieh —  

Machine  shop,  mathematic*.  ,  ,  ,  ,   i.  .      o  a?! 

3.  Out-of-school  part-time  vocatlofeal  training  trade  and  Industry  -  ^SJ,  b74- 

'  Business  and.  oaice  education,  ,  -r  u  «   *  'trft'onn 

•  4.  Comprehensive  vocational  education  at  Woddland  Job  Center  150,290 
I'liimblng,  electrical,  nicrtleal  assistant,  carpentry,  clcncal, 
fabrics,  GBD.  machine  Shop,  bowling  nmehinc  m6chanlc5. 

5.  Employabillty  development  team   ^-  H^'otto 

0,  Vocational  progra^n  for  dropout  prone  ^— - — — 

Drafting;,  machine  shop,  Industrial  malntonauee,  automobile  ^ 
snmllcon/ponoutrepiar,  academic  courses.  .    ^n/*  „.a 

7.  Coordinated  prcvocational  and  adult  Impact  mobile  lab   iw,  Juu 

Fabrics,  food,  child  care. 

8.  Prcvocational  and  vocational  ptogram  at  adult  education 

center  L  u  r  ^  — '  

0.  Occupational  work  adjustment— Junior  high   10, 740 

10.  Voeutlonnl  work-study— senior  high    

11,  Management,  evaluation,  and  control   *^l»  •*bi> 

[Chart  X—Bl 
Vocational  Khucation  Act 

,  SPECIAL  NEED3  'Allocation 
'  Handicapped— $051,120     '  \  \  ^i  rtTft 

1,  Service  Station  attendant  and  i\pUvcry  men  program   ^l^.  UTb 

*2.  Prcvocational  program  for  orthcpcdlcally  handicapped.,  4i,l^U 

•       Home  economics,  Industrial  arts.  . 

3.  Prcvocational  and  fabric  services  -,r  JJJ' 

4,  Work  orientation  program  — - — 7- — r  — —  ^i"* 

Vocational  development  center,  vocational  guidance  and  rc- 
<•  habllltatlon  center,  TJnlted  Cerebral  Palsy,  ^ 
Special  needs  programs  at  manpower  training  ccjitor  .  171),  JuU 


u,  ^^'"Yj^'gp^^j^^JY^^^  sales  attendant,  shoe 


repair,  out-of-school  program,  >  rn/v 

C.  Coortllnator  for  apeclal  contract  for  handlci^pped  

-7,  Management  cvaluatloii  and  control—- —   i>0,4uo 

Career  Education— ^95.2'15       ^  .  ^0 

1.  Glcnvlllc  career  (levelopment  program : 

Cr,rcer  motlvaUon  108,840 

Career  orientation  --i  

Career  exk»loratlon  

Adiilt Education— $100,202  -  inn  nnft 

-  1.  Famlly-llfo.-  program  ^  -^""'oro 

•  /2.  Inscrvlce  training-consumer  education—.  ^— *    ^ 

Dr.  BiuGGS.  I  am  in  a  lUtferent  position  than  most  superintendents 
in  making  an  appraisal  of  vocational  education,  because  I  am  one  of 
tliQ  few  city  superinteitdonts  tliat  caislook  back  over  a  10  jcar  penod, 
and  the  continuity  in  this  period  of  time  whcro  vfb  have  given  voca- 
tiond  education  in  \lio  city  of  Cleveland  our  top  pnontj;.   ^  ^ 

i)uring  this  10-year  period,  WQ  have  had  an^opportunity  to  imple- 
mont  a  lot  of  programs,  and  someof  tliem,  I  wonlrl  indicate,  that  they 
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Imvo  been  tlio  kinds  that  now  wc  cna  go  back  and  actually  measure 
Vliat  has  happened, 

,  Om*  cities  are  still  in  trouble.  The}  ]ia\  e  been  lu  trouble  for. a  decade. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  gbt  out  of  trouble  in 
our  cities  is  if  our  high  schools  really  onl}  have  mo  exit  dpors,  one  to 
college  and  tlioptlier  one  to  a  job.  ^ 

The  high  schools  of  this  couiiti"}-  hau'  got  tu  piux  ille  job  training 
_for  young  .people^  systematic  job-training,  realistic  job-trrahung.  Not 
only  train,  but  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  graduates  ai:o  placed.  Tliis  is 
a  responsibility  that  belongs  to  the  schools. 

,  So,  in  Cleveland,  for  examplqt,  wo  enroll  7  pel'cent  of:the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  we  have  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  wel- 
fare children  in  the  State.  I  think  that  wc  have  around  o7,0D0  welfare 
children  in  our  State. 

Wc  have  to  see  to  it  that  the  welfare  syndrome  is  broken,  aud  the 
best  way^  to  break  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  voung  people  that  come  out 
of  our  schools  are  really  provided  the  skills  to  sell.  We  have  to  reallv 
see  that  they  get  jobs. 

^  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  wo  are  "[uing  to  talk  about  hino\  ation 
ir  any  way  in  vocational  education  legislation,  wo  ought  to  see  to  It 
tnat  s^omebody  is  provided  with  job  placement. 

I  do  not  have  the  kind  of  respect— I  don't  like  to  u.se  that  word,  but  I 
guess  that  it  is  what  it  is- -for  some  of  our  Federal  agencies  that  are 
supposed  to  bo  placing  young  people,  It  ju^t  dues  not  work  with  our 
muer-city  youth. 

Wo  have  a  responsibility.  Wg  know  theui,  and  we  have  been  setting 
up  lines  of  communication  with  busine.^s  am]  indu>try,  and  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  these  young  people  do  get  placed. 

Also,  one  of  the  side  effects  of  vocational  education  in  our  city,  ami 
our  citywide  vocational  .schools,,  is  hringinc  a  degree  of  integration 
that  is  difficult  to  bring  to  the  neighborhood  schools. 

Our  progrs^ni  at  Ja  i .c  Addams.  the  trade  school  for  cirls.  is  citywide. 
It  is  very  fine,  exemplary  kinds  of  prorrrams,  technical  progi'ams, 
dental  technicians,  licensed  practical  nursing,  et  celora. 

We  bring  lu  students  from  the  entire  city,  and  wliore  wo  maintain  a 
racial  mix.  We  place  100  percent  of  our  .frraduates, 

Max  S.  TTaves,  another  kind  of  exemplary  scliooh  also  is  citywide 
and  ^'t11  intefrnitod,  Th(Me,  \\  o  not  onlv  place'lOO  percent  of  our  gradu- 
atos,  hut  manv  of  them  ai-o  placed,  perhaps  as  many  as  percent,  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months  be  fore  graduation, » 

Cleveland  ha^  a  new  aviation  liiirh  school  near  thc  airport,  where 
wo  not  or.ly  havo  the  .city  otudcnts,  but  Me  arc  holding  some  slots  for 
the  «;ubuvhan  schools,  whuh  gives  us  sort  of  a  metropolitan  kind  of 
a  program. 

So.  \ocationaL  education  provides  some  wide  effects  to  the  area. 
Wp  arc  becoming  integrated  citywide,  ;\hiih  >ou  do  not  have  in  the 
ncisrhborhood  high  school. 

It  is  interesting,  in  tile  city  of  Cleveland,  that  wc  have  28,000  adults 
who  are  functionally  illiterate  and  have  difficulty  in  finding  jobs. 
This  is  possibly  the  same  number  of  individuals  as  wo  havo  enrolled 
in  our  junior  high  schools  or  our  senior  high  schools. 
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It,  tlierofore,  bectJines  the  reyponsibilitv  of  tho  school  syst ein  to 
reach  out  and  to  attempt  to  do  .^omethin<r  about  tho  functjonally  lUit- 
crate  in  our  city.  This  iiguro  has  gone  down  in  the  last  2  yeai-s,  which 
indicates  tliat  \Ce  are  making  some  good  inroads  thcfrfT  ^  , 

The  cost  of  doing  business  in  ii  city  like  Cleveland  \s  contmunig 
to  go  up.  The  people  of  Cle\erand  have  been  generous.  'Jliey  have 
increased,  sijice  \\e  ha\e  been  there,  the  tax  rate  13T  percent,  which 
.  is  better  than  any  otlier  city,  but  at  the  same  tnue  tliat  this  has 
iiappeuud,  tlie  valuation,  of  the  vity  has  been  going  down.  The  money 
that  wo  have  available  for.educatlou  has  been  decreasing  iU  lecent 

The  cost  of  doing  busmess  m  our  citj  is  much  more  cx;>enri've  tlian 
it  is  across  the  State.  Mr.  Mottl  you  remember  as  a  State  senator, 
some  of  the  ligures.  For  instance,  to  operate  our  school  buses  is  $1.20 
per  mile,  wliile  the  State  average  is  only  IT  cents  a  mile.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  in  the  citN  of  CTe\ eland  we  use  trained  drivel's  to  drive 
our  buses.  In  othe^j'  wo/ds,  they  are  good  drivers,  but  they  cost  a  lot 
more  than  the  frieudly  housewife  in  southern  Ohio.  ^ , 

Our  labor  i  ost^.  otu*  custodial  costs,  ttje  average  in  Cleveland  is  §0.(o 
an  hour,  when  y  uu  go  to  southern  Ohio,  or  Cincinnati,  it  is  $1,20,  ami 

Ijima.is$0J3.  ,  ^  ,   .n-     ^    i  n 

^  We  found  the  average  of  $3  more  for  the  buddmg  Irades  than 
occuix  elsewhere,  i  have  a  chait  of  this,  part  of  the  e^inple,  that 
shows  >tlus  factor.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  for  an  ctofician  we  pay 
$af)H  an  hour,  in  Toledo,  $T).61,  Dayton,-$7,G0,  and  in  Cmcmnati,  $(.99, 
The  same  is  true  in  the  outer-building  trades,  tho  carpenters,  the 
same  factors.  Since  we  started  on  these  hgures,  they  Lave  gone  up  85 
cents  an  hour.  This  Ts  one  pf  the  highest  cost  area^  mthe  coimtry. 
*  I  am  pointing  this  out  simplv  because  of  the  fact  that  when  we  make 
our  allocation,  and  make  our  expenditures,  we  have  not  yet  found  a 
way  in  this  country  to  take  into  consideration  the  difterence  m  cost  ol 

doinir  business.  i..  i 

'  If\ve  were  operating  our  school  system,  or  our  vocational  program? 
in  southern  Ohio,  or  iu  some  other  location,  tlie  dollar  would  go  a  lot 
further  than  it  docs  in  our  city.  I  am  merely  nunitn)mng  this  iiv  an 

^^ShTtiuu:.  AVhat  is  the  difference  in  costs.  What  is  the  difference  in 
l)a<r  of  !)otatocs  in  one  place  or  another,  or  a  pound  of  bcof  steaks 

Dr  BiuooR.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  to  have  at 
leasUvlU  to  15  .percent  greater  cost  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  than  there 
is  in  some  of  the  other  areas  in  tho  food  costs.^Tlien  you  gel  into  the 
^dlotto  area,  as  Lou  Stokes  kno^vs  so  well,  m  the  diotto  area  it  is  al- 
most imposMbletodav  to  find  a  store  that  sells  any  thing.  , 

So.  if  tho  housewiie  there  wants  to  buy  a  carton  of  imlk,  she  has  to 
froton  the  bus.  Sheluis  to  pay  55  cents  to  -ether  to  a  store,  and  55  cents 
to  tret  her  back.  These.are  costs  that  don't  show  up  ni  the  exact  shelf 
^  prices  that  arc  eifective  in  a  city  like  ours,  where  you  have  such  large 
devastated  areas,  and  where  business  no  longer  operates. 

doing  to  the  drugstore  for  several  hnncfrod  fliousand  of  our  people 
jneans  taking  a  bus,  op  finding  other  transportation.  Neighborhood 
stores  are  not  there. 

Mr.  QiHE.  Are  any  developing? 
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Dr.  Briggs.  Yesj  within  the  last  year,  I  have  to  say  that  thure  has 
been  an  improvement.  I  think  that  the  turn  around  is  going  to  come, 
and  it  IS  going  to  come  soon.  I  really  can  see  some  improvement. 

Yon  might  question  t^at,  because  the  area  looks  hko  Germany  after 
the  war,  wheint  was  bonibed  out.  Enrolhneiit  in  our  schools  in  feome 
of  those  areas  in  i  yeara dropped  over  20  percent,  because  houses  have 
been  destroyed,  and  taken  out. 

X'think  that  we  will  reach  a  poi^t  where  there  is  enough  open  space 
so  that  the  de-velopeis  can  begin  to  go  in  and  find  enough  space  to  make 
it  economical  again  to  develop. 

^fr.  QciK.  I  was  wondering  about  the  people  themselves,  about  some 
of  them  becoming  merchants  for  their  neighburs.  When  people  congre- 
gate throughout  the  world,  some  of  them  have  more  skills  along^tke 
line  of  getting  into  business  and  serving  the  people. 
^  Di\  Brigos.  "Wo  have  several  programs  ongoing  right  now  attempt- 
mg^to  c^cvclop  this,  as  ue  have  in  the  biub  area  a  ne^^  development  pro- 
gram that  is  bringing  business,  or  beginning  to  bring  business.  People 
working  in  these  areas  are  neighborhood  people. 

I  have  another  chart  here  which  indicates  what  is  happening  in 
Cleveland.  The  proliferation  of  the  vocational  daises,  in  19G4  when  I 
came  into  the  city  of  Cleveland,  we  had  52  vocational  units  in  the 
Cleveland  school  system.  You  can,  sec  how  it  has  gradually  risen  up- 
ward, it  is  a  rather  dlamatic  increase.  We  have  523  units, 

It  is  a  rather  dramatic  story,  from  52  classed  to  MS.  Additionally, 
we  have  IGprogranisin  special  needs  which  .servxj  2,700  diiiadvantaged, 
and  approximately  900  handicapped  students.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
have  102  adult  classes  that  serve  l,90p  additional  students. 

Volitional  education  in  Cleveland  is  well  establi&licd.  It  is  well 
established  in  every  neighborhood  school,  and  will  bo  going  along 
ratlier  well.  - 

We  have  in  the  last  few  years  0,300  adults  who  havo  bopn  s^M-vod, 
Since  1905,  in  our  manpov^er  training  program,  we  have  placed  77 
percent  of  our  students  in  jobs. 

There  we  have  various  categories  of  .training:  The  manpower  train- 
ing program,  which  has  placed  77  percent;  the  Woodland  Job  Center, 
where  we  have  placed  98  percent  of  our  graduates.  There  we  have  a  lot  * 
of  factors.  It  is  right  on  the  edge  of  tKe  ghetto,  and  wo  have  liad  no 
recruitinent,  we  merely  opened  the  door  and  the  people  have  come  in 
for  training.  *We  do  have  production  goini,'  on  there,  and  beveral  differ- 
ent groui)S  operating  production  lines.  *\Ve  give  the  educational  addi- 
tives, while  "business  andindustry  give  the  other  kind  of  training. 

When  they  get  trained,  we  move  them  over  to  permanent  jobs,  90 
percent  successfuK  and  these  are  essentially  individuals  that  ha^e  mt 
oven  approached  high  school.  These  are  young  adults  that  are  living 
in  the  area. 

Our  work-study  program  for  the  dropout  prone,  we  have  a  success 
placement  prograin  of  over  CO  percent  of  the  individuals  gotntr  through 
that.  Many  are  coming  through  that  prograin,  and  they  are  finding;  that 
instead  of  searching  for  a  job  toward  the  end  of  it,  tluy  arc  going  to 
college.  These  are  individuals  who  were  never  directed  toward  college. 
We  reached  out  to  keep  them  from  dropping  out. 

The  job  development  program  which  is  in  our  neighborhood  high 
schools  and  in  the  inner city,.we  have  had  for  over  8  years  now  a  94  per- 


cent  placement  record.  In  other  words,      percent  of  our  inner-.city 
high  school  youngster^  who  wmt  jobb  are  placed  on  jobs.  This  is  an 
average,  and  it  is  interesting  that  this  jeai,  when  jobs  arc  6u  dlfiicult 
to  find,  our  placemeiit  is  right  up  at  that  point. 
Mr.  Quiii.  May  I  ask  for  nioro  infortnation  about  that  chart?  You 


program? 

Dr.  Bmaus.  These  are  adults.  TheManpo^vor  Training  Center,  those 
are  adultti.  There  is  no  ago  limit.  Many  of  then;  arc  50  or  CO  years  of 
age.  These  arc  hardcoro  unemployed  that  get  into  that  program.  If 
you  are  xmenipluyed,  and  you  cannot  get  a  job,  they  come  in  and  Ave 
have  .^oinc  guidance  facilities,  tr;>iiig  to  find  oxit  what  the  aptitude  of 
the  iniUvidaal  uilght  be,  and  stait  them  on  a  training  program.  It 
is  kind  of  an  okl  fashioned  concept,  but  it  works. 

Now,  77  percent  of  them,  we  get  out  on  job^  afterward.  Those  are 
individuals  tlult  in  the  labor  market  have  been  failures. 

The  AVoudland  Jub  Cuiter  is  a  jortnger  group  for  the  most  part  of 
uneinplo\ed  indi\lduois  who  v.alk  in  olF  the  streets,  pretty  jnuclu.and 
there  \ve"ha\e  a  9C  penuut  placement.  It  is  interesting  the  difference 
in  placonieiit.  Here  we  run  our  own  placement  department,  where  we 
go  out  and  go  after  tlie  jobs.  AVhoro  we  recruit  jobs,  where  Ave  take  the 
?adivjldual  and  connect  him  with  the.  job. 

This  is  where  we  gx>  to  regular  I'ederal  agencies  for  the  placement. 

Mr.QuiK.  So  thubo  in  the  bottom  three,  you  place  them  yourself? 

Dr.  BmoGS.  Yes*  this  is  Vightv 

Mr.  QxjiK.  On  the  Woodland  Job  Center,  you  say  18  and  upl 

Dr.  BuiGGivi  Yes.  To  gi\  o  you  an  example  of  the  kind  of  program  that 
is  in  there.  We  have  recently  made  a  contract  with  Ford,  General 
Motors,  and  Chrysler,  and  brought  the  three  of  them  together,  and 
here  is  wlioro  >\e  are  training:  with  their  assistance,  and  witli  their 
help,  and  to  a  ji^reat  extent  w  1th  their  manpow  er,  ser\  ice  mechanics  for 
their  authorized  service  areas  in  northeastern  Ohio. 

Mr.  QuiK.  What  about  the  job  development  program? 

Dr.  BniGos';  These  are  inner-city  high  school  students. 

Mr.  QuJK.  You  call  for  9»l-perccnt  placenit^it  there,  and  60  percent 
on  the  work  study. 

Dr.  BuKiUs.  Thehe  are  the  dropout  prone  students,  but  many  of  them 
are  going  on  to  college.  ^lany  of  them,  after  we  got  them  back  in,  are 
bejT^iiniing  to  find  

Mr.  Qtjte.  What  is  your  job  development  program ? 

Dr.  IJuuitiS.  In  the  job  de\elopnrtent  program,  we  have  been  able— 
what  wo  are  doing  is  taking  the  indi\iduals  who  are  not  going  to  go 
to  college.  Yoti  w  dl  .see  in  a  Uiinute  another  chart  that  will  show^  what 
is  happening  in  the  same  school  for  college  aduiission,  but  these  are 
the  individuals  who  are  not  going  to  go  to  college,  but  who  want  em- 
ployment. Wo  register  ovoryunc,  and  then  we  set  up  witlnn  the  school 
certain  days  wMion  w  o  bring  the  business  and  industry. 

By  the  way,  we  have  a' relationship  with  400  industrialists  that  we 
bring  into  these  schools,  and  on  certain  days  they  are  there  all  day 
lon^  with  appointments  for  job  interviews.  The  ones  that  are  liired 
at  tiiat  time  are  checked  off,  and  the  ones  that  are  not  hired,  thqn  arc 
candidates  for  ns  to  go  out  and  attempt  to  sell. 
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Mom..  Dr.  Bi  i^rjry.  if  wo  rouM  ivri'sss  fpr  ju-f  a  iVw  minutes', 
so  Unit  we  can  «j:et  tliisVollrall  in.  Then,  we  will  come  buelc 

Su.  We  will  rere.^^  for  approximnti'lj  15  laiiiutes,  and  then  we  will 
reooiiveiie.  ^ 

In  caye  theil'  an-  some  aml'ndIue^it^,  and  T  don't  ^vt  bac  k,  I  would 
like  t(i  leave  M)nie  ^nK•^^<'uln^^  for  \  on  to  ans»\er.  T  wuidd  like  \on  to  iro 
mto  a  little  tniiie  dettiil  abont  the  diiTereiiie  between  the  eniployiuint 
bureau  and  yoni'  oVn  plaeemont. 

T  think  that  ym\  are  ^doi?MUir  it  over  a  little  hit.  You  say  that  it  is 
i\  Fedeial  aiicuo  euinparvd  to  a  lin  ah  and  T  don't  think  that  tliis  gi\  es 
the  full  .stor\.  To  nit'  this  is  bi'Znlfirant,*  hei  an.^e  T  run  across  it  every 
\\lu*n;.  The  hchool  frel.s  a  rei5]junslbility  for  plaeenient  and  is  doin«r 
the  most  outhtandln*;  jub  that  we  rould  eM;r  anticipate.  That  kind 
of  r^^eoiHl  you  luuT  shown  thei  e.  - 

Could  ixuh  ns  ou  tlint  for  the  reeord,  tlu^  difTcniiee  between  thein. 
T  think  the  eiiudounent  biirean  is  missincr  some  data  on  it, 

yir,  Jhrrri..  Wi*  will  leeonvene  in  approxinuitely  l.")  miinites^ 

fWhenMipon,  the  siihcommittee  reeessed  temporarily.] 

Mr.  ^hirrn.  The  subcommittee  w  ill  now  lTeonven^. 

At>  we  left.  T)i'.  Biitrirb'  }  ou  weie  "xoin*;  to  2:i\e  \is  an  answer  to  ]Mr. 
Quie's  proHered  question, 

])r.  Bixuais.  ISfr.  Chairiuan,  tlie  ijuestion  that  ^Nfr.  Qiui'  was  directing 
tit  H>  \\as  ielatl\e  to  llic  job  plaOoment  responsibllitA  of  tho  schools, 
and  how  ii  was  opcratin*r. 

1  nii^lit  *xo  baek  ami  sa\  that  about  10  \  l  ai's  airo.  \\v  recoirnized  that 
then*  wa*>  a  biii  i^ap  between  the  trainlu*^  aiul  the  preparation  of  onr 
\  outh.  ami  the  actual  pkuement  of  iln^v  \  outh  In  thv  j^aine  amount  of 
jobs.  *  . 

So.  In>te4ul  of  iroinu:  throuirh  the  regular  channels  that  uere  a\ail- 
able  to  uh  with  Tudeial  agencies,  or  the  reirular  <rnidance  channels 
uithin  the  st hooks,  we  went  to  one  of  the  larirest  industnes  in  the  city, 
aiul  a>kod  if  we  could  borrow  their  chief  pei*sonnel  director, 

Ih;  WH^  then  asslirm*il  to  us  and  moved  on  our  pa^ndl,  and  became 
an  aid  h>  tlu*  Mipei intoiulent  of  t^chools.  lie,  tlien.  was  the  liaison  with 
the  perMiunel  diret:tois  of  the  \arious  busines.ses  and  Industry, 

Wo  .^tai  ted  with  100  husinci^es,  fir^t,  in  Cleveland,  and  we  met  w/th 
the  peiMUiUcl  directois  of  that  ^irroup.  T  had  pre\ious]^  met  with  the 
puvsideut  and  the  chainnan  of  the  board  and  had  an  agreement  that 
t  hev  would  hire  our  inncr-eity  youth  and  train  tliem. 

TIie>n,  it  beeame  his  responsibility  to  cieate  the  bridge  between  our 
trainiuir  piogram  and  100  invei*tor.s.  Now  tlil.*.  has  advanced  to  400. 
Tn  eac!»  of  our  iTua',r-cit\  high  ^schools,  v..  went  out  and  got  another 
kind  of  a  coan^dor,  who  s^ah  directly  re  .pouhihle  for  this  silu)ol,  lie 
.^ta\s  in  the  -  hool  for  the  entire  year,  and  gets  acquainted  with  the 
people  who  want  jobs,  tho  young  peoplo. 

lie  knows  thi-ni,  and  dovidops  a  dossier  on  lach  one  of  them.  He  also 
organi/.is  and  direi  the  placement  w  orLshops  w  ithin  tlu-  ."-el^ool.  Tlii.s 
man,  within  that  speiifn  school,  has  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
stiuh  nt  and  uluhtlis<his  weaknesses  and  his  strong  points,  hut  also 
he  knii^\s  the  demamls  and  needs  of  indnstiy.  He  can  almost  match 
om•^tudents  w  ith  the  job. 

Thks  ih  oniroing  that  runs  actually  12  months  of  the  year.  It  goes 
right  through  the  summir.  AVithout  this  kind  of  a  placement  service, 
wo  would  not  have  that  04.percent  placement. 
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'"'^  the  distinguislu.1  counsel  for  the  ininor- 

Mr.  KAocLim:  fliaiilc  you,  Cliairnmn.  Dr.  Bri-gs,  where  do 
voii  get  the  peop  c  that  work  directly  in  ihe  .cliool  foTa  yeS  \r2 
thoso  people  rccrmted  from  industry?  ^ 

Dr.  Brigos-.  Yes,  but  they  arc  oirour  p. , .  Al  They  arc  hired  by  ns? 
I  u^arcM'e.poii^    to  us.  The  person  wk.  J,euds  it  is  an  iiuluJxluuL 

sponsible  to  us.  He  has  that  in  the  schooLs,  individual:^  M'ith  a  common 
va/iety  ot  backgrounds. 

Wo  like  to  bring  in  people  who  have  industrial  e-\pcricii.ce,  or  busi- 
ness rxnerionce,  rather  tliau  the  typical  college  oriented  counselor  type. 

Mr.  IvADCwm:.  Phey  stay  just  for  the  year  and  go  back? 

Dr  HuiGos  riiey  stay;for  laorc  than  that,  but  the  point  1  was  tryincr 
(0  make  was  tliat  over  a  period  of  1  year,  they  are  with  those  atudeul^ 
and  It  may  bo  a  period  of  more  than  1  year. 

During  tliat  period  they  know  the  student.  Rather  than  just  leavini? 
the  uhi)ression  that  we  bring  them  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  do  a  spot 
job,  they  are  part  of  that  faculty.  Tliey  have  an  otTice  tliere.  They 
<*oun^ol  with  the  students.  They  know  what  tlie  student  lias  to  do  to  ffet 
ready  for  a  job.  r  ^ 

Tl'iey  work  with  the  students  who  want  jobs. 

Mr.  IvAnruFri:.  To  wluit.  extent  arc  you  able  to  follow  up  the  initial 
placement? 

Di\  Bkt(;(}s.  IVe  are  about  to  do  another  i5tudy  of  our  placement.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  wc  wcjit  in  and  took  a  look  at  studentii  who  had 
loft  U'^  2  years  earlier,  and  hJid  been  placed.  AVe  found  that  over  1)0 
percent  of  the  student-,  that  were  placed,  2  yeur^^  later  wuie  uiuplu.>ed, 
and  50  peivent  of  (hem  had  been  promoted. 

Wv  are  now  ready  to  conduct  another  study  to  update  it,  to  beo 
Avhethfr  that  btlll  exist...  This  tliart  shows  the  placement  of  thohc 
students  by  years.  Tn  1908  \no  placed  08  percent,  in  1D70,  07  percent, 
and  in  1072  it  was  07 percent,  and  in  this  Uii^t  yeai,  despite  the  trouble 
in  (i\e  job  market,  we  placed  04  percent  of  the  students. 

One  of  our  inner-city  high  schools  has  placed  100  percent  of  its 
students  this  year.  Tl|is  nteans  that  e\ery  single  student  was  placed. 

i\Ir.  Kadcmffk.  Thank  yoiu  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Briogs.  We  also  have  training  in  the  apprenticeship  area,  to 
make  use  of  the  building  trades. 

Tn  10G6  07,  the  ajipreuticcship  training  [jiogram  that  wo  ran  for 
iiot-only  the  entire  city ,  but  the  area  arouhd'the  metropolitan  area,  4 
percent  of  the  building  trade  apprentices  were  of  the  minoi  ity. 

As  f>f  1004,  tliere  welo  no  minorities  traiiiing  in  tlie  building  trade 
in  Cleveland.  Tn  09,  it  went  up  to  8  percent.  Tn  10704l,  it  went 
up  tq  11  pen  cut,  and  then  to  10  percent,  and  this  year  it  is  20  percent 
of  all  apprentices  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  who  are  being  trained  for 
the  building  trades,  arc  minority. 

*  IfVe  lja\  c  almost  the  same  percentajye  of  minority  in  training.  Wo  are 
beginning  to  approaclu  as  we  liavo  in  the  metropolitan  area,  8^  or  35 
percent  lainority  within  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  it  depends  on  how 
far  you  want  to  bring  that.  We  aro  beginning  to  approach  in  the 
building  trades  about^.the  same  percentage  of  minority  as  there  i^  a 
general  population  area. 
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Every  single  buiklinp  trade  that  nyc  arc  doing  tlie  training  for  has 
been  integrated.  It  hab  been  a  long  proce5>:,,  but  it  is  a  successful  one. 
As  a  footnote,  we  have  built  $22G  million  of  schools  in  Cleveland. 
In  our  jobb,  ne  iiiblst  on  compliance,  and  nno  did  not  set  a  quota,  but  we 
ha\e  averaged  appiuximatel>  30  percent  of  all  of  the  tradesmen  worlc- 
\ng  on  $220  million  worth  of  jobb,  in  oonstiucHon  jobs,  a  little  better 
than  30  percent  of  those  tradesmen  are  niinuritius,  which  means  that 
not  only  have  wo  been  successful  in  using  the  inihiencc  of  the  trainmff 
programs  to  get  minoritieb  into  the  building  trades,  but  also  wo  haTO 
been  successful  in  using  the  expenditure  of  our  money  to  sec  to  it  that 
minorities,  after  having  been  trained,  are  actually  hired. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Briggs,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  hero 
with  us  today.  You  have  always  lieen  so  helpful  to  us  in  the  past,  and 
we  are  confident  that  you  will  do  the  same  thing  here  on  this  occasion, 
Mr.  I^Iottl  has  told  me  that  you.  Dr.  Briggs.  have  been  doing  ]ust 
a  tremendous  job  in  public  education,  and  I  Ivuow  that  that  is  true,  I 
am  very  happy  to  welcome  you  here  once  again. 
Go,  ahead,  jXIr.Mottl.  . 
Mr.  ^[orn,.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  .  . 

Dr  Briggs.  with  your  permission,  since  many  of  the  members  are 
not  present  today  because  of  the  early  session,  I  am  going  to  insert  j'our 
tostimonv  into  the  Congressional  Eecord,  so  that  all  of  the  member- 
ship of  Congress  can  see  your  outstanding  report. 

Dr  BniGOS.  If  I  may  deviate  from  my  report  for  a  moment,  I  would 
like  to  sav  that  Chairman  Perkins  has  been  one  of  the  real  supporters 
of  everv  phase  of  American  education.  It  has  moved  ahead,  altered,  and 
improved  bccaubo  of  the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  this  <Y)mmittee. 

I  recall  with  great  satisfaction  my  visits  to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  fine  reception  there,  and  the  respect  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Kontuckv  showed  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  I  under- 
stand wliy  he  gets  reelected  over  and  over  again. 

In  fact,  after  mv  last  visit  into  your  State,  your  Governor  made  mo 
one  of  vour  colonels.  So,  I  feel  that  they  have  extended  some  kind  of 
an  honor  there.  Once  a  year  I  get  a  bill,  however,  or  a  suggestion  that 
T  make  a  contribution.  ^ 
It  is  very  nice  to  be  here  with  you  and  your  comnriittee. 
One  of  the  parts  of  the  training  program,  I  think,  m  the  city  ot 
Cleveland  deals  with  what  happens  m  the  summer  to  the  ymith  that 
normally  would  be  on  the  streets.  We  have  had  a  comprehensive  youth 
service  program  with  a  steady  growth,  with  the  exception  of  1  vear, 
when  revenue  sharing  took  it  through  eity  hall,  and  city  hall  decided 
to  nm  the  program  independent  of  the  school  system,  and  cniJdren 
went  without  payment  that  year.  Some  have  not  yet  been  paid. 

Because  of  the  problems  that  they  had,  it  has  now  ncen  returned  to 
us  as  a  contract,  wo  started  operating  very  successfully.  Wo  decided 
on  a  contract  the  other  day.  1.1. i.  i.i.„f 

As  a  side  note  on  this,  we  have  been  successful  in  putting  into  that 
tra^ining  a  work  program  in  the  summer,  training  programs,  so  that 
everv  voungster  w-ho  has  a  job  gets  a  certain  amount  of  education  and 
careei  'training  as  well  as  just  being  out  earning  a  few  dollars. 

Some  of  them  that  i\re  dibadvantagcd,  economically  disadvantaged, 
but  are  colle£re  bound,  we  have  put  progranis  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  Cleveland,  and  they  have  received  credited  escrow  as 
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well  as  payment  fur  work,  and  after  tliey  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  they  ha\  collugo  ciedlU  that  they  can  transfer  some  place  else- 
.  This'is  a  good  program,  but  we  had  much  more  freedom  when  we 
jnaJe  contracts  directly  ^\ith  the  Department  of  Labor  than  what  we 
<lo  nuw.  It  was  iiiuch  eabiiir,  and  there  were  less  encumbcranQcs,  but 
iiovertlicless,  a  subcontract  is  working  out.  .  . 

I  luuc  biought  along  an  analysis  on  one  high  school.  This  is  East 
'ireelmieal  High  School  in  the  inter  city*  It  13  a  school  that  only  XO  years 
ago,  only  5  percent  of  our  students  went  to  college.  In  1968,  25  percent 
started  going  to  college,  and  37  percent  in  the  training  programs  were 
placed  on  jobs. 

In  1071,  it  was  U  percent  going  to  college,  and  39  percent  ffoing  to 
jobs.  I  am  pointing  this  out,  because  there  is  a  relationship  between 
doing  a  guod  trainiiig  program  for  obtaining  jobs,  and  nnprovmg 
college  attendance.  ^ 

This  goes  back  to  what  I  said  earlier,  that  high  schools  should  only 
have  two  exit  doore,  oiie  to  college  and  the  other  one  to  a  job.  When 
vou  do  it  that^way,  you  improve  both  programs.  .,01  1 

*  Last  year.  Hi  peJtcent  of  the  m  aduates  of  East  Tecltnical  High  bchool, 
which  IS  a  ghetto  high  hchool,  43  percent  oi  those  youngsters  are  in 
college,  and  everyone  of  them  on  a  scholai-sliip.  There  is  not  one  stu- 
dent from  that  school  in  college  wdio  is  not  on  a  scholai-ship,  ' 

Forty-si.\  percent  of  the  othei*s  were  placed  on  jobs,  which  is  a  total 
of  89  percent.  No\\ ,  11  percent  is  not  accounted  fpr  here.  Those  are  the 
ones  that  went  into  the  armed  ser\ices,  got  married^  and  did  not  go 
either  fo  college  or  the  job  market. 

Now  this  year,  this  school  placed  in  Jobs  100  percent  of  its  graduates 
that  wanted  jobs.  Theic  is  no  example  like  this  any  place  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  .school  located  in  the  most  devastated  area  of  the  ghetto. 
It  is  a  brand  new  $12  inillion  school,  3  years  old. 

I  was  hi  it  ycsterdav  morning,  and  there  is  not  a  single  mark  on  the 
walls.  We  Jiavo  never  had  to  sandblast  the  exterior,  and  take  any  signs 
0^-  ^^  Olds  off.  It  is  a  school  that  in  the  fii*st  3  years  has  had  no  vandalism, 
and  the  smallest  amount  of  \andalism  in  the  city  is  in  that  school. 

When  young  people  see  that  it  is  possible  to  chd  up  with  a  job  or  a 
college  scholarship,  they  have  a  new  respect  for  education. 

The  dropout  rate  in  the  school,  .since  we  have  gone  into  ]ob  placo- 
inont  and  job  training,  has  dropped  from,  1967  68,  19  percent  of  the 
jstutlents  were  dropping  out  of  the  school,  down  to  17  percent  the  fol- 
lowing vear,  1971,  and  last  yea:r  it  was  8  percent. 

The  tbopout  rate  in  this  ghetto  si^hool  is  now  less  than  the  dropout 
rate  iu  our  traditional  college  preparatory  schools.  Wlien  an  individ 
ual  «ets'into  the  job  training,  and  knuvws  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  job  ^ 
at  the  end  of  the  Hue,  that  individual  has  TiO  percent  less  chance  of 
dropping  out  vt  bchool  than  if  he  doco  hot  have  this  kind  of  a  guarantee. 

It  ii>  interesting  to, bee,  cit^  w  idc,  what  is  happening  here  on  tliis  side 
of  "the  chart,  we  have  our  total  enrollment,  1971-72, 138,000,  151,000, 
and  tJien  our  earolhnent  ^Yent  down  to  117,000.  and  123,000.  Over  here, 
the  number  that  are  graduating,  you  will  notice  the  list  of  graduates, 
those  timt  are  fniishing,  is  going.up  continually. 

Wo  never  graduated  as  high  a  perccntageof  students  in  one,contury 
of  education  iu  Cleveland.  We  cannot  find  a  single  year  where  the 
dropout  rate  xs{  as  low  ab  It  i.s  right  now.  It  is  too  higli,  but  you  can  see 
what  is  happening  to  the  number  that  arc  finish  ing. 
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Mr.  Morrr..  That  is  attributable  to  vocational  education,  voi|  belie vo  ? 
eclucatior''^^*       ^  '^^^^"^         attributable  to  vocational 

n  Jf'cd?'''^ ^^''^     ^'^^  testimony  a  kind  of  a  shopping  list 

f^Pi  T  ^'Tt^'"''  ^P"*"^  ^^^»^y^  vocational  money  coming 
l^  fU^T  ^  ''""^  7""'^^  to  run  throngl,  it,  but  it  breaks  it  down 
so  tlmfcyou  can  see  how  it  has  been  sj)ont. 

It  has  been  spent,,!  think,  very  ^ffectivclj  today.  I  would  conclude 
by  saymg  that  some  of  the  side  eJTecfs.  are  n?ry  interestino-. 
^  P or  exajpple,  in  our  city,  while  we  lun e  a  hea\'v  vocatiraal  projrram 
in  liorticulture.  because  v.o  have  so  many  ^rreenliouses.  it  is  interest  in<? 
thnt  tins  summer  over  20,000  students  in  Cleveland  will  have  gardens. 

Last  year,  M^e  had  20.000  with  gardens,  ^^here  each  gardener,  each 
child  has  a  horticulturist  who  consults  \vith  him.  advises  him,  whether 
the  gardens  are  home  ijardens  or  not.  Twice  durinir  the  summer, 
(ra'ued  hoiticulturists  visit  the  honie. 

Tins  is  a  kind  of  a  dropout  effect  from  our  voiational  pro^-raju.  an 
aJhrmative  dropout,  I  thiidc,  which  we  couKl  not  havo,  if  wK  did  not 
tiave  a  large  horticultural  promani. 

Tins  summer,  the  children  of  Clovchuul  will  ruisc  an|nv\iin  Udy  .^1 
milhon  worth  of  produce  that  will  be  taken  into  their  homes,  'I'lie 
{.-arrVus  are  not  vandalized.  Our  ^awlensliavo  no  ilaniagc  done  to  tlicm 
jn  the  summer.  This  is  something  that  tlm  rnminunitv  has^the  iici«di- 
borhoofl  has  in' tho  ghetto  areas,^  *  '  ^ 

yucaiit  lots  are  turned  info  £;ardcns.  and  la^^t  summer  we  kept  a  rec- 
ord, and  we  weiglied  every  product  that  went  home,  and  it  amounted 
to  oyer  SGOO.OOO  worth  of, produce.  This  summer  it  will  he  over  ^il 
million.  ' 

This  is  iho^kind  of  thing  thai  vou  can  do  as  an  o^r^hoot  of  vocational 
cfhicadon,  \ou  run  iro  back  and  borrow  in  the  suiniuev  your  horti- 
culturi<-f  who  Morks  in  the  neiglihorhoods, 

I  would  like  la  sug<^est  that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  see  to  it 
that  voraf'ona^  monev  ircts  to  t!  e  areas  of  highest  uiiciuplovmeiit  ih  in 
order,  A  few  yoavs  ago  we  car  u])  with  a  u»-w  do\  'wo  in  tlu*  »S(arc  of 
Ohio  wl>o-;e  the  votational  moneys  for  construction  were  set  up  on 
such  a  hm<>.  tojrother  with  li'ont  \  from  the  Sti»t(\  whoivhv  school  dis- 
tricts tl:at  had  over  10  imn  onl  unemployment  \\  Ithiii  the  district,  tlicy 
got  6o  percent  of  tlio  ♦  tio  ^  money  throuirh  vocntioual  areas*  or 

vocational  facilities,  autl  l! .  local  district  paid  X)  percent, 

Tf  the  unemployment  y  was  less  than  that,  then  it  was  This 
was  a  way  tluit  thc  leirisl^tuic  iu«^Ohio-recognized  the  greatei-  nrjvds  of 
vocational  education  in  tla  areas  of  highest  unemployment. 

If  tliero  i.^  one  handle  \  c  ctm  put  on  a  priority  of  where  wo  .should 
spend  our  \or;^tu)nal  n  *  re\,  It  ought  to  be  where  tlie  unemplujment 
is  the  hiirhest.  There  .should  be  a  relationship  between  getting  people 
employable  and  employed,  and  unemployment 

I  would  like  to  sug<irest  that  any  kind  of  guidelim^s  or  regulations 
that  would  force  this  kind  of  pritnity  to  the  areas  of  higliebt  unem- 
ployment might  be  the  most  productive  in  atttiupting  to  break  the 
aM\Y.high  rates  of  uneinploymcnt  that  we  have,  it  is  so  many  times 
(hat  people  in  those  areas  are  not  employable. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  again  before 
the  subcommittee.  Thank  you. 


Cluiimmii  PhniiUN,s.  Di .  JJiiggb,  yuuvstatod  that  j  on  lia\  c  had  a  great 
iucToasciu  the  iiuinbci  of  studtutb  enrolled  In  the  \  uuitioual  education 
pfugram  o\ci  tJie  labt  10  }eaibj  Iioin  7  percent  to  ob  percent, and  thoise 
rti-o  11- and  12-grade  students,  I  believe. 

To  Avhatdo  jou  attribute  tliib  inacabc  ?  Has  Fcdcial  aid  lielpod, 
und  if  so,  to  what  degree  in  your  judgment  i 

liiiMib,  Fii-bt  of  all,  10  3 tars  a^o  we  took  a  luol;  at  the  problems 
of  Cleveland,  und  ^^e  ilecided  that  the  o\tiiidnig  big  problem  ^\as 
iieavj  uneni|>loj'meJit.  We  ilecldod  that  thib  \\aa  an  area  that  the  bclioql 
Imda  responsibility  in,so  woi^et  about  doing  something. 

The  lirst  year  we  had  no  Federal  moneys.  Tlic  State  plau  did  not 
nccoiuniodatc  iis.  boou  got  that  straightened  out,  how  ever.  "NYo  have 
lait  vocational  education  a^  a  l»urt  of  e\eij  ncighboihoud  high  school 
as  well  as  our  citywide  high  schools.         .  r 

We  could  not  luive  conie  as  far  as  we  lunu  ^^  ithout  Federal  moneys. 
The  Fedeial  monevs  luue  leallj  nmde  the  diU'ercncc.  The  ne\v  Voca- 
.tional  A\  iatioii  High  School  at  the  airport,  orj  percent  of  the  cost  of 
that  school  is  vojational  nionej,  i>art  of  it  Federal,  and  part  of  it 
State.  V(o  could  not  lm\e  built  that  with  local  moneys  as  easilj.  Our 
programs  Nvou  Id  have  been  cut. 

Federal  vocational  moneys  have  been  a  lifesa  ver. 

Chaimmn  PKRiii.N.s.  You  point  out  that  the  Cleveland  Pnbhe 
Schools  ha\e  bettei  «ucce^s  in  placing  giaduates  f roui  } our  niaupowcr 
pmjxram  than  the^Olno  rjieinploynient  Sen  ice.  Wh.\  were  y  ou  more 
smwssfitK  and  liow  can  we  imi>ro\e  the  employ  nicnt  hcr\ice  in  vour 
judgments  ^      .  .  . 

Dr.  Biu'i^*^.  I  rtonld  like  to  .^ee  some  e.xpcumentatiou  in  using  \oca 
tioujU  muiiess  for  placomtnt.  To  date,  we  du  not  Ui>e  vocational  Uionoys 
for  tluit.  i-N'o.  went  out  and  got  foundation  money  to  dc\ clop  our  place- 
jncut  i»rograni  in  our  vsihools,  and  we  got  some  State  n.oncjs  t6  assist. 

It  seems  to  n»e  that  there  i^^  a  relation.^hip  botweenp  trniuing  and 
placing,  and  I  would  like  to  M*e  some  studies  nui  and  ^omc  cxpcri* 
meats  in  this  area.  , 

Chairuiau  r*V;nKiN\s  Let  me  bay  thnidc  >on  for  your  tremendous  co- 
operation on  all  subject  mattci's  concerning  the  welfare  of  btudt  nt'^. 

Go  ahead.  Mr.  ^tottk  as  I  will  only  Ijc  staying  a  fev^'  minutes. 

Mr.  ^ro'iTL.  Thank  you.  Dr.  l^riggs;  tliank  you  very  nuich  ior  your 
lint-  tefctiuiony.  Wo  w  III  insis  t  It  In  the  Congre.^wunal  Record  and  hope- 
fully, all  Meinbcr.s  of  Congress  willisee  it.  Thaak  you  for  taking  time 
to  hcs  hcrc\  \vith  us  this  morning. 

„  I  think  that  I  echo  your  sentin»euts  regaidiug  Chairman  rerkins. 
You  and  lio  have  clono'more  for  education  than  any  othei  iiulivuluaU 
in  the  ITnitod  Stato.^.  We  are  grateful  for  all  voin  » IVort>. 

Dr.  BniGi^s.  Tn  concluding,  T  would  say  that  I  happen  to  be  \\\  ing 
in  a  war«l  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  that  happens  to  ho  in  Mr.  iIottr.s 
tcrritoiy.  So,  w  arc  well  represented.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mottik  We  have  two  more  witnesses  who  arc  testify  ing.  !Bci  au,-e 
of  the  difTiculty  with  time  this  morning,  if  both  of  jou  t  ouhl  cona*  fur 
ward  to  the  witness  tabic. 

Wo  have  Ms*  ITolone  LIoa  d.  "Board  of  Kducatlon  of  Xi  w  York,  f  e^ti- 
.fying  for  I)r.  Berniiril  GiiTord;  and  we  also  ha\c  Dr.  Benjamin  Whit 
ten,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Large  City  Directors  of 
Vocational  Education,  Maryland. 
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I  wonder,  because  of  tlio  lack  of  membership  here,  if  both  of  you 
could  insert  jour  tostiinuny  into  the  record  and  then  summarize  it  in  a 
short  period  ^of  tin\e.  Then,  questions  will  be  proffered. 

I  want  t.p  apologize,  but  nobOd3^knew,  until  late  yesterday,  after- 
noon, that  \vo  were  going  to  start  at  10  o'clock.  Usually  we  start  at 
noon,  and  wo  liavc  the  \\liolo  nioming  for  tlic.^c  moclings.  So,  I  would 
like  to  apologize  on  belmlf  of  tlie  coniuiittec  for  this  time  shortage. 

First,  we  will  hear  from  Ms.  Ilelene  Lloyd,  Board  of  Education  of 
^ew  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  HELENE  LLOYD,  BOAED  OF  EDUCATION  OF  NEW 
YORK,  TESTIFYING  ON  BEHALF  OF  DR.  BERNARD  R.  GIFFORD 

Ms,  Llotd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Ilelene  Lloyd,  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Office  of  Funding};  Programs  of  the  school  district  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  We  do  consider  that  it  is  an  honor  to  be  here  in  order  to 
express  the  viewpoints  of  Dr.  Gifford  and  the  office  I  head,  the  Ofl?ce 
of  Funding  Programs,  in  relation  to  occupational  career  and  voca- 
tional education.  .    ^  ^  ^ 

As  Dr.  Briggs  so  ably  said,  the  schools  in  the  cities  are  facing  a 
crisis,  and  wo  do  look  to  the  Icgislatidn  apptovyd  by  the  Congress  to 
try  to  remedy  some  of  these  problems. 

'You  know  better  than  we  do,  perhaps,  the  unemployment  situation, 
because  you  have  studied  the  statistics,  the  retraining  tliat  is  needed 
at  tJiis  time,  the  fact  that  the  taxable  incomes  in  these  large  cities  we 
represent  this  morniitg,  is  cohtinuin/r  to  plunge  downward. 

You  have  pvobablv  read  the  headlines  that  ^^ow  York  Citv  has  been 
asked  to  reduce  its  budget  by  $132  million  for  the  next  school  year. 
With  all  of  these  problems  faced  by  the  big  cities,  we  do  look  to  Con- 
/?ress  to  try  to  gl\o  support,' especially  in  this  one  area  of  discussion 
for  today. 

Beeaufcc  of  the  time  constraints,  I  am  going  to  follow  your  sug- 
j^estion,  and  speak  briefl\  on  a  Ivw  of  tho  utitstamliiig  actions  that  ^ye, 
in  Now  York  City,  believe  are  needed  in  ovdi^r  to  support  a  quality 
V9rational  education  program  in  the  city. 

^ctiou  Xo.  1  is  that  we  do  feel  that  it  is  iniperative.that  we  have  full 
funding  of  the  nm\  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1975  for  the  next 
schoa\  year  at  the  authorization  level  of  $1.5  billion. 

J)r.  t^riirjTs  has  gi\cn  the  reasons,  and  T  do  not  have  to  reiterate 
thost\  T'^iless  tlie  nioiu\v  j.<  Xui  tin  oming,  the  programs  in  the  big  cities 
will  be  name  only*  reduced  greatly.      „        ^    .        '  v 

Action  1^0.  2/the  VlrlA  fnnds\should  be  di.stributed  dii*cctly  to  the 
boards  of  ct^tioation  of  oHi^ihlo  cities  on  the  basis  of  a  formula,  one 
major  cuiiiponent  of  which  bhouhl  be  total  population  in  a  city.  An- 
other,  as  Dr.  Jl^rlg^  pointed  out,  bhouUl  be  Ihe  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment. i\  .  .         '  / 

Therft  are        other  factoids  that  wo  would  like  to  have  incor- 
porated, but  thoy  j\re  two  of  the  major  elements. 

At  the  [)roi!t'-ut  thi^c,  as  aou  know,  the  TEA  fluids  are  channeled  on 
a  uonfunnula  basis  fr^»ni  tliv  State  Depai  tiiient  of  Education  to  cities. 
It  is  imperative  that  these  procedures  be  terminated. 

Theie  are^ne^jilivo  pruotlces  that  have  aLiseivtlmt  Uot  only  mitigate  , 
against  an  »HectI\  c  program  of  \  ocational  and  career  education  in  out 
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State,  but  also  w.a.stc,  money.  Tliesc  practices  arc  being  duplicated 
.Ihi'ougliout  the  countiy,     ^  .     '     .  i 

Let  rao  cito  ]\\^t  four  that  \vc  consider  to  be  negati\e  practices,  and 
ueeda-oinedy. 

There  is  a  great  inequity  in  tlic  VEiV  funds  granted  by  the  State 
education  dupaitinent  to  utbjia  centers,  take  Ntnv  York  City  as  an 
jixampleJuuL.tlic_tableii,that  I  \\illini:ert  fur  the  record  you  \\ill  note 
tliat  in  lOTO-71,  New  York  City  received  about  $7  million  in  YEA 
funds,  or  26.5  peixent  of  the  tutal  monejs  curifing  to  the^tate^  (table 
appear/5  at  conclusion  of  testimony).  '  . 

In  197tr«75,  we  haye  received  $8.4:  million,  or  2G.1  percent  of  the 
funds  coining  mto  the  State.  Tn.  other  words,  New  York  City,  \\hich 
has  <)n  itiglstAjr  ab<uit  onc-tliird  of  the  btudcnts  in  tlie  State,  receives 
one-fourth    the  State  s  allocation  of  VEA  monej\s. 

In  1970,  according  to  the  census,  New' York  City  had  15  percent  of 
its  residents,  age  IG  to  21,  lacking'  a  Jiigh  school  diploma,  not  in  school, 
auiliuost  of  them  unemployed.  i4>  received  onlj  25  percent 

o  f  the  V-EiV  funds  coniin^);  to  tlio  State. 

Since  1970.  we  Ioionv  that  the  nuuiber  of  unemployed  }outli  and 
adults  has  spn;aled  iA  Xcw  Ypik  City.  The  VEA  funds  from  Albany 
did  not  increase.  This  t}po  of  inequitable  dibtiibution  of  fundi,  ue 
believe,  ncecis  to  l)c  terminated. 

Negative  practice  No.  2,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amoxint  of  money 
that  can  be  used  in  the  present  legislation  for  the  adminibtr«itIon  of 
YEA  funds  by  State  agencies.  "Wc  believe  that  an  e-\ceirsivc  proportion 
of  VEAiimds  are  geing  used  by  State  agencies  throughout  the  countr} 
for  their  administration. 

Let  ino  cito  again  Now  Y^ork  State.  At  Ipast  9  perv^ent  of  the  money 
coming  into  the  State  is  used  to  suppoit  a  budget  foi  a  ^taff  of  34  pro- 
fessionals and  22  clerical  workei^  in  the  State  OHicc  of  Occupational 
and'Continuing  Education. 

^  In  addition,  $2.7  million  has  been  budgeted  by  New  York  State  this 
year  for  services  in  research  and  curriculimi  development,  and  areas  of 
^Im-tOTO- 

^-JUiCkveland,  Chicago,  New  Y'ork,  and  other  large  cities,  wo  have  our 
oVn^researcli  curriculunt  dcAclopment  and  tLchnical  btalt.  Therefore, 
wo  aVo  duplicdting  seL'\iees..We  are  wasting  public  money  through  this 

•  dupHcation. 

It  is  not  ^iccessary  that  the  State  have  these  activities  when  we  are 
ableto  Jueet  our.neeUs  effectively  by  alieady  cbtablished  orgiinizationSj 
paid  with  tax-levy  money.  YEA  money  can  bo  used  for  other  needed 
services  in  big^cities. 

Negative  practice  No.  3.  All  school  districts  in  a  Stat?  must  compete 
oil  a  grantsnianship  basis  for  a  limited  amount  of  YEA  money.  Tune, 
energy^  and  money  is  being  used  to  px"eparo  these  proposals,  wliicii 
.  many  times  are  not  approved.  This  money  should.be  directed  to  other 
area?.  v        ^  — 

Negative  practice  No.  i.  AYe  believe  that  there  sliould  be  forwar^d 
f  imding  in  order  thatthtrc  caa  bo  much  more  effective  long  range  plan- 
ning, naioh  more  time  in  which  to  bring  together  the  full  resources  of 
business,  manpower,  and  other  Federal  agencies  as  CETA  and  other 
manpower  funds,  and  city  agencies,  so  that  wo  are  not  conducting  a 
YEA  program  with  the  State  and  the  city  alono.  . 
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It  is  a  toaiu  orgiuii/atioii,  coordinating  fundb  irnm  ull  sources,  Kind 
resoui'ccs  of  various  types. 

A<*tiou  No.  3  timt  wo  feel  most  important     tluit  eaoli  city  slioiild 

mmirod  to  develop  its  own  lui»«r*rauge  aiKUIiort-raiigouiuuial  plan, 
and  ^ubinit  it  to  the  State  education  dopai  tineiit.  ,  \ 

At  (ho  i>reM'U(  iime.  we  know  that  the  State  develops  a  phin.  In  New 
1  oric  State,  this  nuist  take  ii^to  aecouitt  the  rural  areas.  Itdoes  not  high- 
li^dit  ertQnrively  the  noidb  of  urban  cities  in  oiu-  State,  us  wo  call  it,  the 
JSi«rlMVe.  •       .  • 

We  believe  (bat  this  luiti^ratbs  a^jaiiibt  cffectl\e  fuudinff  to  the  biir 
eJties.  /•  '  ^ 

Action  Xo.  [.  The  set  aside  for  the  handicapped  in  tho  present  Voca- 
(tonal  tdiiration  Art  should  he  ivtaiiKul  with  the  present ji-^ercent 
j;s  n  ininnnnin.  Tn  Xew  York  City,  ahnost  90  percent  of  the  skills  traln- 
mir  tor  this  tarrret  population  of  handicapped  has  been  started  from 
\  KA  FuiUK  and  WUevc  that  unles:>  thisjuunev  for  the  han^licapped  is 
net ually  earmarked  for  that  purpose  in  the  }e«:islatit)n,  it  will  bo  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  hionc^y  focused  on  this  area  tluit  needs  help.  . 

^foney  for  (he  handicapped  will  not  only  rchult  in  a  healthier 'group 
of  people,  but  it  will  re.snlt  in  reduction  in  the  number  of  welfare  fain- 
ilies»  niul' increased  employment. 

^*^^\  funds,  \vc  want  to  stress  a|2raiiu  .sluadd  be  idiannoled  directly  to 
(bo  {\\tn\^  for  this  gmup  of  students. 

A(»tion  Xo.  :k  we  stiess  thitt  Congress  nmke  every  effort  to  maintain 
tb<»  separate  cate<rories  for  secondary  disad\ (Uitaged  and  cuoperative 
oflucation  students.  "Why?  AVe  Imvc  'foiiial  tluit  tlie  anioimt  of  inonev 
f'onnujj  to  Xcw  York  City  In  tliese  two  au'us  ha.srontinned  to  decrease. 
^-.U'hercforc.  nidess  these  funds  are  thaiuioled  dhecth  to  cities  for 
Hii^  purpose,  and  earuiarked  for  the  two  uit(»gories,cu()piTative(ul  and 
seeoudary  disad\ anta^jed.  we  are  coneernetl  that  the  money  nia\  imt 
reaidi  tl^e  target  population.  ^ 

Aj'tion  ]^"o.  0.  We  belies  e  that  the  post:5eeoinlar\  and  adult  i'ducatiou 
proiTiaias  should  be  continued  separatcl^\,  and  serviced  (hrougli  the 
fiE^V. 

Ai-tion  Xp.  7  is  an  an-a  tljat  ^Ve  feel  vcr\  cohceriuvl  abotit,  bivause  it 
S}M  \  ch  tlu»  need-,  of  a  population  that  all  of  us  kixojN  i^  in  m*cd  of  attcn* 
tion.  T(  is  the  bllinpial  under  part  J  of  the  Voc\itiqnal  Education  Act 
of  1074,  and  it  should  In^  o.xteiuled  and  oxpaiulecL 

All  of  us  know  that  billnijual  vocatloiuil  tialninir  will  help  raise  the 
y\\\\\*X  staiulards  of  the  couunuaity  in  which  a  language  other  than 
.  Enirlish  is  dumiiuuit,  and  it  will  loMor  the  school  dropout  rate.  ' 

^^\  have  fouiuh  bv  u.sinir  tax  lev\vmoiie,\  in  this  area,  that  wo'have 
nuule  pro.irrcss.  We  look  forward  to*  .stiiipoit  of  VEA  luoney  foi-  bilin- 
irual  proirranis  in  the  next  lofrislation. 

Action  Xo.  f^.  We  re(uiest  ^rreatly  increased  fuiuls  f(U'  rosea idu  eval- 
uation, innuvatloiu  aiul  i  mricnbun  de\ido(inu'nt  related  to  vocational 
and  oceunational  education. 

T)*'.  Brujcrs  jdirhlijrhted  the  rhauirinir  eniphn mont  uioik  leadiinr  to 
irui  lirco  aud'Tollowun  activ  ities.  for  yonuirstcih  w  ho  ai'o  in  voeatioiud 
edin  ation  proiiram.s.  Funds  arc  required  bora  us*'  nf  the  cbau'rin^  m^eds^ 
of  SO'  iety,  our  cbanainc:  population,  ami  the  t'cououdc  sit.{mtion  in 
these  areas  T  have  cited. 
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.  Aitiou  Xo.  9  is  ouc  that  receiving  new  fucu5.  Wc  bcliuve  tliat  the 
m\\  VEA  aiueiuhiicut  £>LouKl  take  •pobitive  btcpb  to  cliiuinatc  sex 
stereotyping.  -      '  '  « 

Jn  New  York  Cit\j  we  have  17  percent  of  our  faniilies  headed  by 
fcirialcb  who  iieetl  to" work  in  orilet  to  buy  the  bread,  tu  pa^  the  rent, 
et  cetefea,  two-thirdb  of  the  women"  working  need  to  \\oik.  It  Is  not 

*  mevoly.tu  buy  some  of  the  hu\urlcs^9niiected  with  living. 

yC(x  encourage  C(i>igic:?&  to  try  to  provide  a  iipecial  incentive  in  the 
new  legislation  to  cities  to  in ibiata private  prO<;rams.  ^ 

Wc  also  bclie\  e,  as  action  2s o.  10,  that  vocational  jruidaucc  bhould  be 
a  priority.  This  was  very  well  empluisized  b}  Dr.jiiriggs,  an  J I  will 
not  continue  discussion  in  this  area.       *  ^ 

In  closings,  I  would  like  to  cniphasi/.e  again  tl^e  tvv;o  major  areas  of 
action  wo  believe  iniper»itii  c  :  (1)  which  v\as  full  f\indrng  at  the  autlior- 
ization level  of  $l.ri  billion;  (3)  the  distribution  of  TEA  funds  directly 
to  the  boards  of  e\huatioa  rather  than  the  State,  on  a  formula,  one 
major  cunipouent  of  which  should  bo  total  population  in  the  citj. 

T  would  like  to  add  that  v\c  appreciate  thisopportifuity  to  express  at 

*  thift  tiiiio  our  viewpoint,  and  also  the  prior  bupport  ^ve  have  received 
from  this  committee  in  other  legislation  related  to  education. 


;  Uv.  LKinrAX.  Thank  yon  f  ory  njichj  :Ms.  Lloyd. 
'The  tables  mentionocl  earlier  follow:] 


\ 


BOA«D  OF  EOUCATIOi/  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

VOCAflONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  AUOCATlONS  TO  NtW  YORK  CiTV  AND  Nth  ''ORIV  STATE.  SCHOOL  YEARS  1970  a 
^  .  TO 

Purposi                                             1970-71       1971-72       1972-73  1973-74  J974W5 

NEW  YORK*CnY^^    t       ^  . 

Pt.Bf  (1)  Secondary.  (3)  Adult.  «a).UiM(l.  .  -n^ 
vanUiedi  (4B)  Usndsca^pped/  (S)  Curiiculum 

D«ve!oPmenl.  (6)  Giiiatinct    -                    ,$4,850,958  55.480.5M  J6.82?.489  J$.or5,E97  $6,426,455 

iF)  Consumer  homeiPAkins,..                    .        15K  026      517.017      417.050  541,263  534. 6f0 

OCoQptrativi  education                                609. 26G      290.175      525.997  534.  175  479,751 

l02b)SKon(Jify  disidvantued                       1.005.569    1.093.941      862,264  788,391  650,000 

M)Worksludy.                                            206.520      184.000       215.000  368/000  287.063 

P)Eximp!ar/programj                           ...       «.940       87.4,75      121.941  S3. 750  58.205 

\          Total  New  York  City . .  ."XswrST^T^FSjlii  ^9, 040. 841  8.35!.  476  8. 436.  121 

NEW  YORK  STATE                  '                    ^  ^  -  .  -  - 

M,B;>  (1)  SecondMy,  (3)'  Adult,  (la)  Oisad- 
vintJfcJ.  (48)  Hant]ic^pn>'^  (i)  Cunt:ulum 

D«Yelopmenl<6)Guitot                         2l.6S9.304  25.221.  934  28.  155.017  27.186.917  27,086.76) 

iF)C5n5um«rhomem3!»lnt.                           1.4J!.9:9    1.683.411    1.705.824  2.042.372  2.034.836 

OCooptrativejeducalton.                                833.339      905.  727    1.277. 81^3  906.113  .193.132 

lQ2b)Slcondi^ydi$advanUetd                        1.347,641    1.313.593    1.  331.033  1.317.471  1,312,591 

H)WerKstuJy:  -                                          439.501      474.  796      527.971  626.469  613;55V 

0)  Exemplary  pro|iam$-.-.       '                     317.519      315.402      415.964  315.734  3U.559 

Total  New  YoiK  Slatt  .              *      .     2MS9. 253  29. 914. 863  33^  413,712  3^396. 776^  32. 252. 439 

PERCfNT«EWYORKClTXfpFNEWYORKSTATE>       *  .-^jl. 

Pl.B.                                              .   .        22,37         21.73        X25  :^2.35  -23.73 

<F)  Consumer  horn  emahlrt...   .                ....        10  f  5        34.«         28,5«i  2^,50  26.27 

{CKooperitivi  education                                  73.11        32.04        41.16  58.91  53.72 

<102b)SecondJrydl$advantaied:                        .    74.84         83.28         64.79  59.84  49.52 

<H)Worksludy/  .       46.99         38.75         40.72  58.74  46.79 

(0)  Exemplary  pro£rims  ,  - ....       26, 12    '    "^7.73        29.32  17.02  18.68 

Tolali..                                    -.         iCsi     ^2Tlir        27.06"  ^2781  26J6 

'  ,/  !  ^ 

 ■  ■  ;»  • —  "  '»   ■  ~ 

1  B  allocation  to  Ne^  Yoik  otite  aiso  itttludo  ioaJs  foi  post  svwoudJi)/.  ^uit^tiuctton  and  State  admtntstiitiun  pio 
tarns  4nd  to<  contracted  ^nitiucl.on,  the  6cai4  at  Uucation  <^  the  i«ty  ut  New  YuiK  does  nut  teceive  tny  funds  foi  tlicst 
"  rpos^s— only  funds  for  the  pt.  B  purposes  specified  for  New  York  City. 
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VOCATIONAI  EDUCATION  ACT  ALLOCATIONS  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SCHOOL  Y£/^RS  1970-  71  TO,1974  75 


Purpose  y 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73  \ 

1973-7A. 

•  1974-75 

(3;  Adult 

<102b)  Secondary  disadvanlased.,  . 
(H)\Voik  study....  :. 

$1,3S?.317 

\S1,026 
rC9.266 
1,  COS,  569 

20.712 
206.520 

82,940 

51,5X5,405 
1  204  763 
l!  844' 442 

587,017 
290,175 
1.093,94U 
1:930 
184, 000 
J  87,475 

\ 

51,534,206  \\ 
\  115  310  \\ 
2,744,988  \ 
,1,152,745  ,  \ 
417^0^0  ' 
525.997 
862, 364 
11, 160 
215.000 
121,941 

,343,669 
t^l  824 
,010^85 
,010,242 
541,253 
534,  175 
,7!8,391 
62,677 
368, 000 
53.750 

•51,805,473 
I  497  275 
2)112,937 
071  irg 

Ol  %  Ovv 

534,650 
479.751 
650.000 

68.310 
287,063 

58,205 
'  08,092 

Total  

6,909.279 

7,723,193 

9,  MO,  841  8,j361,476 

8.436,124 

]Mr.  Lkimax.  Di\  ^^^^tton,  you  are  next,  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BENJAMIN  WHITTE17,  PHESIDENT,  NATl'ONAI 
ASSOpiATION  OF  LARGE  CITY  DIRECTOKS  OF  VOCATIONAI 
EDUCATION,  MD.  \ 

Mr.  LRiiisrAX.  I  Imve  ,to  get  to  the  floor  in  a  few  minutes.  I  just 
wonder  if  vuu  could  MuuiiTarue  your  htatoiueut  bcxauoc  when  the 
Lull  rings,  t  am  going  to  have  to  leave.  The  House  is  in  session,  as  you 
know,  '  ^ 

Dr,  WinTTBN,  Let  me  sec  if  I  can  do  it  very  quickly, 

]\[y  name  is  Benjamin  Whittcn*  and  I  am  director  of  Yi>cational 
Education  for  Baltiinoi-e,  Md.,  public  schools,  and  president  of  the 
Xational  Association  of  Largo  City  Directors  of  Vocational  Education. 

I  would  like  to  prt•^ent  other  members  of  tlie  association  who  have 
it  possible  to  be  present  tliis  morning  for  this  appearance. 

I)r.  Edward  Cooke  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Dr.  Sixemore  Bowlan,  direc- 
tor of  \ocatiunal  education  in  Oklahoma  City;  I)r.. Donald  ITealas, 
director  of  votationftl  education  for  Cluwdaiul.  Ohio;  Dr,  Morton 
Jfargulcs,  who  is  from  Jei-sey  City,  and  lie  is  director  of  the 
Hudson  County  schools  whicli  imdude  Jcrst-y  Cit> ;  ami  Mr,  Stanley 
Cohen,  director  of  \ocational  cilucation  for  Diiladetjihia,  Pa,  public 
schools. 

You  can  see  from  the  appearance  he^v  toda\  that  wc  are  very  much 
coiiceuicd  about  the  \ocul!pnal  editcaUon  hgiblatioa  that  is  belusjr  pro- 
pusivl,  anvl  how  it  Will  uffcct  and  hopefully  inipro.e  our  operation  of 
the  bifj. cities  of  this  country. 

We  lia\c  cume  together  as  an  organization  oiit  of  ii  sense  of  isolation 
within  our  respective  States.  We  intend  to  learn  from  eaoji  other,  to 
.Hharc  insight,  inno\ations,  and  ideas  regardinir  our  oomnion  chab 
lenge — th(>  challenge  of  assuring  the  emplu^abilit}  uf  the  }outh  and 
adults  of  our  Nation's  biij  cities*  .     ^  . 

%  As  wo  ha?\'o  met  toircther,  wo  ha\e  cjuitklj  come  to  the  realization 
t^iat  \\o  must,  as  cit>  dii iictoi*s,  play  an  ai:ti\  c  part  In  stn  ngtkcning  the 
Nation's  focus  upon  the  neod.s  of  our  urban  school  populfvtions. 

(This  includes  a  «xru\t  commitment  of  finarlcial  rti^ourccs  by  the  States 
anO  the  Tederal  Gmernment  for  prograuis  to  meet  the  cjritical  voca- 
;tional  cduc^ation  nee.ds^of  the  youth  aiiil  adults  in  our  major  cities.  It 
is  towartl  this  eiul  that  I  come  today  to  hhaie  oiir^major  concerns. 
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I  would  quickly  puint  out  that  our  oigaDiisation  has  no  stall  to  con- 
duct extensive  research  In  preparation  for  a  inticting  such  as  we  have 
today,  but  my  prubeiitalion  does  reflect  the  collective  insights  and 
concerns  of  our  membei's. 

lh\  Lkiimax.  Dr.  Wiitten,  your  statement  jvill  be  included  in  the 
record  in  full  .  >     .     ,  , 

,  J;r.  Wau'Xtkn.  We  arc  in  ^a^or  of  a  continuation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation AAith  three  time^  tlio  Federal  leadership.  "Wo  think  thai  this 
leadership  has  been  \ei'y  Important,  and  that  we  ha\c  focused  upon 
some  of  tho  major  prublcnis  because  of  the  J^edcrai  leadership.  vVo 
would  liopo  Jtlhit  this  \vould  be  continued  in  the  new  legislation. 
BeoaWbe  of  the  problems  ^^lach  have  hpoii  cited  regarding  tho  sins 

£  our  coui;ti'y,  ^^o  believe  that   '  4?^..  ' — 

lul.  extending  vucatiuiul  eduv^ul 
and  wo  aro  hoj;oful  that  tho  new 
for  tho  big  cities  of  this  country.  , 

Iho  National  Advisox-y  Council,  alsoj  in  its  tcstimon;jr  addressed, 
this  matter  of  crush  funding  for,  vocational  education  in  the  large 
cities  of  tho  country.  / 

Wo  believe  that  an  expansion^  of  tho  work-study  program  is  re- 
qiaredj  because  of  the  fact  that  jjOb  market  is  moving  from  tho  cities, 
and  tho  unemployment  rate  is  so/high,  particularly  among  the  minor- 
ities, students  tluit  populate  our/schools.  This  is  somethin^j  that  must 
io^addtussedinJliCUtaca^^^^^^ 

expand,  greatly  increayc  funds  ^0  see  that  youngsters  remain  in  school 
with  the  support  of  our  work-study  program. 

W'O  think  that  this  is  a  vital  part  of  the  new  legislation  on  voca- 
tional education.  /  .  ' 

We  agree  with  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  that  the  maintenance 
i)i  successful  ongoing  programs  is  something  that  should  be  encour- 
aged in  tliQ  new  legislation.  ^New  programs  are  fine,  but  support  for 
niograms  that  do  Sio  job  in  a  domonstrablo  fashion  is  important  as 
w^llttvo  hew  legislation  for  Vocational  education. 

Wo  belio\o  also  that  wx  need  forward  funding  so  that  wo  can  plan 
in  a  systematic  fai>hion  to^address  tho  vocational  education  needs  of 
the  urban  contei'S  of  our  country.  We  think  that  improved  statistics 
sliuuld  bo  accunmlated  so  that  wo  know  whero  w^c  come  from,  what  wo 
aro  doing,  and  whero  we  aro  going.  This  is  particular  essential  if  we 
aro  (xoing  to  n'tcct  tlio  needs  of  the  cities. 

We  think  tli^t  tho  statistics  coming  out  of  the  cities  will  help  us  to 
prcparo  fur  a  Ijetter  ^utational  program,  that  would  benefit  the  entire 
countrv.         *  .       r.  - 

Wo  believe  that  there  should  bo  continued  a  single  State  agency  to 
administer  tiio  affairs  of  vocational  education.  Wo  think  that  wo  would  . 
bo  weakened  considerably  to  have  two  or  three  agencies  within  the 
State.toadmini?))or  vocational  education. 

Wo  would  not.havoMie  kind  of  linkajGjcs  that  aro  required,  with  tho 
moneys  that  aro  provided  to  bo  used  maximally. 

Wo  also  think  that  tliero  should  bo  an  improved  and  strengthened 
I'olo  for  the  U.S.  pffico  of  Education  in  overseeing  our  programs^  to 
make  certain  that^tho  express  purposeS  of  vocational  education  as  in- 
cluded in  tho  legislation  arc  carried  out. 
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If.  ill  fact,  the  hi*r  cities  aiul  tlio  dUjuh  ant  aged  ami  haiulicapi)ud 
populations,  whkh  arc  In  such  large  numbers  in  the  cities,  are  to  iv- 
ceive  the  attention  of  our  States,  thon  ^\e  think  that  thav  slioukl  Ih^  en- 
forced h}  what  hapipeni)  in  Washington  with  the  agenucb  that  control 
and  oversee  the  cntii  e  vocational  education  legislation. 

We  aj^plaud.  rwilly,  the  leadership  that  has  Inoii  proviiled  In  the 
('onfrre.ss.  We  think  that  this  bhouKl  coiitinuo.  and  wt^  are  very  thank- 
fed  fortius  opportunity  of  presenting  our  tt..^t  iuiony  before  jou  thi^ 
morning,.  ,  ' 

I  have  rushed  through  this,  and  T  hope  that  the  parts  I  have  high- 
lijjfhted  will  be  helpful  to  you,  and  we  would  be  willing  to  answei  ad- 
ditional qui'stions,  if  yon  have  them,  or  to  apptar  again  \Nitli  te.^tuuoiu 
that  ^^0lIhlJ'bc  lielpfnl  to  you  in  your  dcliberatlunb  a?»  ;>ou  present  \o\ii 
new  legishuion  before  the  entire  Congress.  * 

K?r|rAX.  I  think  tluit  the  testimony  answers  most  of  the  (lue.v 
tions  that  I  ha\e  in  mind  unw.  T  thank  the  panel  for  being  here  toila}  . 
niul  for  presenting  a  aom  \«:ry  interesting  statement  ou  the  diun  tion 
that  this  committoe  she  lil  take  in  dealing  \\ith  the  ^oeatiunal  eiluea- 
tion  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  coming. 

The  subcommittee  A\ill  now  recess  sid^ject  to  tall  from  the  Chair. 
[Whcreiipon,  at  11 :0G  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  subjet  t  ta  call 

of  the  Chair.]      ,  _  

'PKterijn5uT)nutfed  "for  h  1**1  usioii  in  the  record  follows:] 

I'KWAKED  SrATKMKNT  OF  Bl..N.TAMi:?  C.  WlIITTUN.  pRKSIUrM  OF  NATIONAL  AsSOCi* 

ATiox  OF  Imuok  Cnv  DiuECTons  of  Vocational  Education 

I  am  Benjamin  Whitten.  rrcsldcnt  of  the  XatIon.il  AsstKiatlon  of  Dutfo  Cit.\ 
DSrector.s  of  Vuv.'aUonnl  KiUu-atiun.  This  is  n  ntwly  furna'd  ^loup.  cuiufiriMMl  of 
.stiiue  scvi'ntj-five  directors  fcum  our  nation's  larj»c\st  citK-s.  Wc  ha\^  cuine  tu« 
^otlier  ai>an  orf:a,il/-ation  out  of  a  sense  of  i.solatiim  wltlUii  uut  nbitvtitiw  ^latvf. 
Wii  intend  to  learn  from  eaoli-otlier,  to  slmrt'  iu-sigl^t.^.  IniuAatiuu.s,  juul  Uhukt^  re- 
jiiirdinj;  our  common  cliallungc-  tlio  ihallcnpu  of  a>.>uring  tlm  viuvUp^ahiut^  of 
tlio  youth  and  adults  in  our  nation's  big  cities. 

As  uc  ht»vc  iUL't  lo^etlu^r,  we  have  (luickUv  conu*  to  thu  n*alizulion  tliat  ui»  ui«>t 
pho  an  active  part  In  .^itrengthcuing  the  nation'.s  ^  upon  tiu^  mtM.s  of  tiur  ur- 
\*uu  ftUiool  populations.  This  include;?  a  grcatur  u*ioimtniWil  Kit  financial  r^.^oun  I's 
lij  tho  .statc«  ami  the  Federal  governntcnt  for  pro;;raio>  to  moot  tJu*  entkal  \ot'a- 
rioitar  tHhicaiiua  needs  af  the  .\outIi  and  adidUs  In  our  major  kiVw:*.  It  is  tuuard 
titat  end  that  I  come  buftac  )oa  toda.s  to  .share  M>nu*  of  oar  juajur  loacfrn^. 

While  our  orfranization  lias  ao  stniT  to  cundaot  iiit»'n.>ivf  roMNncli  iu  pnpara^ 
toai  fur  a  meolinj;  siuth  as  toda.\.s,  no  l>rt'^enta^ion  ihn-^  rtfivci  the  volliM  tiM*  in- 
sl>;ht^  and  (concerns  ofvpur  members. 

It  Nvill  he  nu  doul»i  cl>Mir  t  rou^  tiie  several  itoia.s  tliat  I  a  ill  ill.^euss,  that  ihoI»l;j 
I'it.N  di lectors  favor  a  coatinuatii»a  of  categoric<il  It^i.sbition  n«lauis  itu. 

Foderul  leacltr.ship  role  In  \ouitIunnl  idnt'nt^un.  W'v  U'Va-w  iUnt  the  iiHi3  and 
IJiOK  Kt'der^»l  \»iatIonal  Ie;;i.-latiun  hn.s  altered  tradititinal  patu  rn.s  and  now 
(lirei'ttMl  at  the  yoiitli  and  adults  of  our  eltie.s.  IIui\e\or.  w  v,*"*:  till  e\treauaji 
tll.sappointcd  that  the  flow  of  rci^ourees  has  not  followed  thc.se  patterns  to  the 
iletiree  that  ConKres.s  obviously  intended. 

It  i.H  oar  oxperience  that  the  population  of  our  big  eiUts,  while  i{vi  limnt:  .siiii;htlj» 
witlj  the  iUfzUt  of  mhldle  and  upper  ihetiUie  #;roiip,>  to  tlu*  ..oUurii^j.  are  radi»'Uli!v 
increasing  their  percentage  of  minority  and  eoonoad^alb  du-aduinja.iied  >:roupN, 
those  na»st  in  need  of  \tK'atIunal  cdaeatlonal  .st-r\he.s,  Karlhi'rmor«\  \\o  observe 
that  the  (aitntlgratiuu  of  tlip  niore  allhient  Is  hein^:  ationip:»iiU'd  b.\  avnunenu'nt 
i>€  hKlir>tr:k  and  uniplojmont  opportunities  to  the  .salairb^.  Jt1l»  ^Ki^l.s,  atung  with 
IvUottiedge  and  a^si^t*ulce  in  fiiuling  job.s  In  the  often  unfriend^  elimate  of  the 
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suburban  industrial  area.'»,  ure  e^ccutinl  fur  our  urb.in  Uiinunt>  >uutli.  Uitfur- 
tunately  the  local  lands  to  provide  thobe  ediitational  .stirMcc»:>  arc  btiitg  .^uvureb 
constrained  by  declining  tax  bat.e:i,  increasjiiitj  sNtilfare  und  othur  buiaan  iscrvlte 
costs,  including  police  protection. 

(/)  Cri.oh  Funding  for  Jmprounff  ami  Jl^>tnanding  \ovatujnal  Educttttun  m 
the  Cities.  We  applaud  the  recoinmeiuiatiou  of  the  Xationai  Ad\ti>ur,\  Cuuntil  on 
Vocational  Education  that  a  ftpetial  progniiu  of  crash  funding  t>e  vnaclcd  tu  siti*- 
port  vocationai  ediicatiou  in  big  titie.s.  We  suggcbt  that  thib  tra^h  funUiiig  fucu.-) 
on  tlie  rapid  upgrading  uf  the  outmoded  etiUii^jueiit  aad  ph^jriLal  lacniue^  vvhiUt 
characterize  vocational  oduc«ition  iti  nian>  of  our  cities.  Wc  art  nut  aurpr i.-cd  at 
the  fimllng  of  the  GAO  that  a  major  portiun  uf  Kedoral  funding  ha:^  gone  intu 
jiew  arid  improved  facilities.  ha\e  obaerved  the  con^t^uctiun  uf  ntajor  ami 
vocational  technical  sclioub  in  the  rural  and  the  nvw  suburban  aroa.-s  of  our 
jstates.  These  have  providtd  the  basi^j  for  radical  growth  in  eurollment&  ia  tht^e 
areas. 

Few  of  our  cities  report  having  reccivod  these  fund:;,  huvwver,  Since  Uian\ 
cities  had  vocational  facilities  in  IdQS  \\hen  Federal  funds  bicanio  a\aiialAo  for 
construction,  first  priority  was  given  to  the  rural  and  new  .suburbaa  pupuiatiun^, 
which  had  no  vocational  facilities.  AVo  underkuud  thi»  need,  bitt  lutw  \je  aro.ap- 
pallcd  th.u  ;l:,ro  are  th.Ke  who  wouhf  lurtail  all  lurther  conMiuctiun  and  re- 
modeling funds. 

While  we  (h)  nor  hclie\e  that  sulc'e^^>ful  \ucational  cHlueatii/u  is  dcti'miini'd 
<5olely  by  bricks  and  mortar,  we  do  know  that  effective  scliouI^ba.sed  vocational 
i'ducation  requires  a  clean,  safe  environmetit  and  tip-to-date  eipupnient.  Uur  fa- 
cHitie5)  are  old;  we  do  not  have*  the  space  to  expand  to  Mine  the  pupiilatiun  uhich 
needs  training.  Several  of  our  Litie^  arc  planning  new  \ocation.il  faoiiitiej)— boih 
vocationj)l  techni<*al  i outers  and  within  cuuipiehcnsiM^  sc:houl> — with  the*  o.\- 
pc*ctation  that  Federal  funds  will  support  their  construction,  a^  the}  have  ei^e- 
whcrc  in  our  states.  Without  Federal  funds,  we  knuw  our  city  hndguts  \ull  not 
(LidiG>JlcLli"eax-tEo4ai^  — •  

A  major  one  time  c^a^h  funding  to  upgrade  and  i?.\p.uid  facilities  \\ould  do 
more  thnn  anything  else  at  this  time  to  radically  lnipro\e  \ocational  educaliuii  in 
oUr  hig  eities.  and.itilonc  under  .^ji'parate  .iuthuril.v  would  not  diiiaai.>h  siippurt 
for  ongoing  vocational  education  programs. 

(2)  ExpuMion  of  M^ork'Studv.  One  of  the  major  problems  hi  the  big  cities  i'^ 
the  liigh  unemplo.\mcnt  rate  among  ininorit)  youth,  ranging  up  tu  -i^Vc  As  has 
been  correctly  pointed  out  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  vn  Vocallouai  Kdu- 
cation,  the  sluggi.shness  of  the  economy,  tic  muven*ent  of  busiaeb*  to  the  ^>uburbs, 
racial  discrimination,  and  adeqimtc  job  tkill  training  are./iniong  the  factort.  con- 
tributing to  this  rate.  By  expandhig  the  work  study  prograui  we  can  hc^lp  tho^e 
youth  In  vocational  education  programs  so  that  tlu\\  will  i)c  bolter  able  to 
compete  for  jobs  in  the  Uictropolitan  area  aii  the  economy  expand.^  and  a^  they 
raise  their  job  skill  levels;  the  major  resource  for  overeomiiig  dl?5criniinator\ 
employment  practice.^. 

The  vocational  work-.^ludy  program  has  pro\en  a  niajor  fai  tor  in  rotainuig 
s'tudcnfs  in  school  through  tlu»  completion  uf  trainlu;;  and  graduatnm.  We  would 
argue  that  it  is  much  le-s  rxponM\e  in  the  haig  run  tu  in\ost  this  minimal  ^up- 
port  to  stud«*nts  iu  sohool,  than  in  \i\rv  .1  hi  the  uiajar  to^t  uf  out  .if->iiu)ui  tra wunt: 
and  support  programs. 

.V  mas^ivo  inci'tM^c  ht  V\7  U^tnl  amount  fund^  a\nd;di:o  for  \\urk->tudy  pro. 
grams  for  students  enrolled  in  vocational  cdaiatioK  prograni^  i>  r^qmred  m  the 
Vii:  vU  ies  of  America.  \^ 

In  addition  to  c\panding  the  a\ailability  of  work%stiitly  supjiort.  it  is  necessary 
to  update  the  current  h*gislati\e  rcstriitlons  on  monthly  and. annual  paynjcnts. 
Inflationary  imroa.M's  and  l\'deral  intrvxua  in  the  n.ir.Jtnum  uace  have  made 
it  inamsslbU  i  }  pn^iiic  iiiranlrigtul  \\ork-stad>  cxperieneos  under  tiie  current 
Icfdslativo  f onstralnt^  of  §-15  ihu-  njonth  and  S3u0  per  aTadentic  year. 
.  Ci)  r«r  of  JUisic  Crant  Fuud^.  AVe  are  very  concertied  with  the  suggestion  by 
.some  that  Federal  \.icatIonal  ediuation  fiwids  be  limited  to  m-w  pmgrani^.  The 
growth  of  ipmlily  vocational  education  progranir,  has  hecn  dran».iUc  o\er  t!ie 
past  doi'^de.  and  pnrtlialarly  shite  the  pa.-sa;;i»  of, the  10C<^  amendments.  Tht» 
state  and  local  cuntjihution  has  m<*re  than  l»cpt  paiC  with  thi'  Federal  iacrcisKs 
in  funding.  Wv  bidif\e  that  thi-  jaittern  overall  ^^ill  cuntiuae.  Huwe^cr,  the 
maintenance  ami  upgrading  of  undoing  .sum c,sfn1  progiant-s  in  matiy  t  hu^  will 
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require  contliuictl  FeJcrid  suH^urt  We  haVe  already  pointed  out  the  Hnaneial 
plight  of  our  cities.  Even  whau  new  areas  of  trai'^^iiS  J^liould  le  i>ro\iUea  in. our 
dties,  the^e  must  be  incvrpuraU'il  iiito  a  L'oiiii>relicii.<$ive  training  tapadt^  which 
iutlndvs  the  Uiaintenanct  uf  ijualitj  oit^oirig  programs.  Xliu  o\crall  expaa^lon  of 
votatioaal  cUutation  opportunities  rctiuireJ  wiU  ntiCii  lucal  ilexlbility  in  fuudiug 
from  all  sources,  including  expanded  Federal  support. 

(4:)  J-^oncard  Funding  and  IHaunitiff,  la  the  same  direction  we  are  coaccrned 
with,  t!»e  i>fucedurcj>  under  v\liicli  Federal  \oeatlonal  funds  are  now  curanionly 
iitddc  ukuilaLIt  to  lui,al  odiicatiun  agefli.iLi>.  Bii::$ic  ^runt  fuadoand  set-a^jlde  funds 
are  *.urri»atl^  distributed  to  LE.V'a  bj  maaj  fttatch  on  the  buMS  uf  detailed  project 
pioiJObaLs,  to  supiiort  new  or  ongoing  prograinh.  Thia  can  .'joUietinies  require  as 
liuius  a&  oOO  »jeparatc  propu^aLs  The  resulting  n^uuntala  of  paperworli,  conauuip* 
ii ji\  of  {>ta/f  tinie,  and  dlvcri^lun  Xrom  luciil  comprchenf^ive  planning  should  be 
replaced  by  an  ai^nual  plan  appro\ed  by  the  i>tate  and  funded  by  a  btate  dhstrl- 
Ijution  formula  which  recugnizes  local  needii  and  rej50urce».  To  further  this 
euacei>t  uiice  the  Congreiib  pa^ses  its  revised  Voeatioi,<il  Education  Legislation 
an  immediate  requebt  bhuuld  be  made  for  forward  funding  so  tliat  local  and 
diate  educatiun  agencieb  fin  plan  a  systematic,  appruaeb  for  abbcssing  needb» 
dc\ eloping  piograiub,  and  nionlUrlng  results  to  Improve  and/ur  e^i^ad  prugrani 
effectiveness."'  • 

i5)  Improved  Statistics  on  VacattQnal  Education  in  the  Big  Cittea.  One  of  the 
nmjur  ilrawliUtk^j  to  improving  local  and  btate  vacatloual  ijlannlng  and  funding 
la  the  InadQjiuno'  uf  present  datii  gatlfering  procedures  regarding  vocational 
education.  The  National  Ad\isor>  Council  on  Vocational  Kducatlon  in  Its  recent 
Report  on  Urban  Voeatlonal  Edu<.ation"  made  a  recoiiimendatlon  lu  tlds  regard, 
liuting  th*it  'data  should  be  available  specifically  on  tlie  center  cities,  not  just 
oa  the  SMSA'.s/'  to  permit  adequate  comparlsoa  of  costs  aad  funding  among 
urban,  buburban  and  rural  areas.  We  believe  that  data  should  be  iL.::luded  regard- 
ing the  unique  need.*  uf  our  urban  sehuul  populations  with  their  increasing  per- 
jLiuit4ig£L.ti£jDJdaQdLtles,^s_iV^  changing  economic  aad  employment  pat- 

terns which  are  making  life  in  our  cities  more  desperate. 

We  are  coavineed  that  the  data  will  validate  our  sense  that  vocational  educa* 
tion  iathe  cities  lb  not  currently  receiving  the  supiJurt  Intended  in  Federal  Voca- 
tional Education  Legislation.  We  note  that  the  recent  GAO  report  concluded 
that  Federal  VEA  funds  are  distributed  to  all  LEA's  rather  than  concentratlag 
funds  In  selected  LEA's  with  high  needs.  We  hope  that  nesv  vocational  edutn-^ 
tion  legislation  will  continue  tu  emphasize  aeed,  that  It  wlU  provide  funding  for 
gntheriag  the  data  to  validate  need,  antj  that  either  through  more  elTective  ad 
aiinlstmtiun  or  other  procedures,  the  Congressional  mandate  will  be  carried  out. 

(6)  Continuance  of  a  Smgk  State  Agencu  and  Stronger  L'^fOi*.  -While  we 
have  expressed  our  coacera  for  more  flexibility  at  the  local  level,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  iieed  for  strong  state  and  Federal  coordination  of  vocational 
i-ducatlon.  We  applaud  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  postsecondary 
\ocational  (nlucatlon.  This  is  consistent  with  both  the  increased  technical 
b|Kieiali?.ation  of  our  society  aad  the  aeed  for  greater  flexibility  in  options  for 
our  ^onth.  However,  w  e  ace  eoncerned  that  this  question  require^  Increasiag  coor- 
dination aad  articulation  between  secondary  and  post  secondary  education. 
Outmoded  aad  nrtlficial  age  barriers  must  be  broken  down,  and  developmental 
trainiag  designs  with  vertical  and  Literal  options  must  be  e>lablished  to  provide 
inaxiniu&i  at..v;bi:iv  f-i"  Initial  trainiag  aad  retrahiing.  We  believe  a  single  state 
agency  for  vocational  ediicatlon  will  best  absure  students  this  type  of  coordinated 
pro^raai. 

Similarly,  we  supi)ort  the  need  for  strong  vocational  leadership  in  the  U.S. 
Ofllcc  of  Education.  As  I  have  Indicated  earlier,  they  must  assuuie  greater  respon- 
sibility for  abburing  that  Federal  fuads  are  appropriatley  diptrlbiited  accoidlng 
to  need  w^ltldn  the  state.  Wo  also  believe  they  must  provide  leadership  In  edu- 
cutiunal  personnel  trainiag  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  qualified  teachers, 
particularly  of  women  aad  mlaorltles.  We  have  been  greatly  distressed  at  the 
decline  in  currieulum  development  resources.  Few^  cities  or  even  states  have  the 
resources  to  prepare  the  sophisticated  training  materials  required  by  modern 
technology  and  enjerging  occur>atiuns.  We  hope  that  the  leadership  of  USOE  in 
tho.^o  areas  will  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 

Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  appre<,iate  the  efforts  which 
you  ami  menibera  uf  yjuai:  btnffare  making  to  carefully  re\lew  the  needs  of  voca^ 
tional  education. 
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We  applaud  th«  li;adurshli>  whkh  iuu  luwQ  provided  in  serving  the  rights  and 
im-da  ot  Pnnorities,  uu  wultonii;  the  chulknge  of  dciigning  efCective  programs 
to  bring  girls  and  womuii  into  the  imilnstream  of  uur  economic  systcn^  >>o  know 
the  inipaot  \\*inch  quality  vocational  education  can  have  upon  individuals.  A\o 
are  all  t^o  well  aware  of  the  economic  distre.ss  of  our  cities,  uind  the  desperate 
need  for  upgrading  the  technlgai  couuHitence-Of  uur  urban  populations.  We  be- 
lieve tilat  Federal  leadership,  and  a  uuw  and  radically  expanded  iovol  of  sup- 
iwrt  for  vocational  education,  can  help  to  turn  the  tide  of  despair  which  we 

^^rthanfc^yo^  for  the  opjjortunity  which  yon  have  provided  me  today  to  brihg  to 
yonr  attention  the  concerns  of  the  directors  of  vocational  edueation  m  our 
large  cities.  '   


*    "Board  of  Educatio:?, 
HuDSoK  Cou^*TT  Area  VocATioxAt-TEcii^^iCAi*  Schools, 

North  Bergen,  y,J,,  May  5, 1975. 

Hon.  6aRL  PEBKI^fS,  "  V  -r,      ^,      7  ^ , 

(Jhatnnan,  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Edu- 
.  cation,  Kayhurn  Office  liuilding,  Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  It  was  a  distinctly  unique  experience  for  me  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  tlie-  hearing  held  on  Thursday,  May  1.  1975  in  room  2175  of  the 
Kay  burn  House  Office  Building.  I  wish  to  state  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
tue  attention  yoi\,  your  colleagues  and  staff  members  paid  to  th(»  testimony  boing 
presented.  I  believe  Dr.  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Cleveland  had  n 
uell  organized,  highly  infornmtlve,  and  pointed  testimony,  I  concur  with  many 
of  his  concerns.  Dr.  Benjamin  Whitten,  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Large  City -^^Irec tors  of  Vocational  Education,  also  had  an  opportunity  to  provide 
a  prepared  statement  and  make  additional  comments. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  reinforce  some  of  the  points  nmde.  The  school 
district  which  I  represent  has  u  responsiblUty  for  County  Vocatioual-Technloal 
Education  in  the  most  urbanized'  county  in  the  conntry— Hudson  County,  ^^o 
have  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in,  the  country,  with  particular  con- 
cern for  minority  and  Spunish  speaking  individuals,  vvhose  unemployment  rate 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  normal  population,  reaching  a  percentage  figure  of  close 
to  50  per  cent  for  young  black  and  Puerto  liican  indlviauals.  Many  of  these  young 
people  have  not  and  will  not  have  access  to  Vocational  Technical  Education  pro- 
grams that  begin  to  meet  their  needs  unless  the  legislation  being  proposed  con- 

^"l"  Vn  opUon^to^uie  Federal  tunds  for  FA0IHX:3f  CONSTRUCTION.  The  use 
of  Federal  funds  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  has,  for  every  (Jollar 
so  used,  generated  $3  In  return.  This  area  of  funding  also  prorldcs  for  residual 
long  rani;e  benelits  over  many  years.  I  have  been  told  by  the  Dlv^elpn  of  Voca- 
tional ilducatlon.  State  Department  of  Education  in  Trenton,  that  there  could 
he  planned  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  Vocational  Educational  construction, 
.s^wuld  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  be  made  available  on  a  percentage  ba^ls. 
New  Jersey  still  needs  many  facilities.  "  ^  _ 

.  2.  Continued  support^f or  EQUIPMENT  PURCUASE  up  to  50  per  cent  matching 
lOveK 

3.  SUPPORT  F,OR  ON-GOING  PPvOGBAMS  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
effective  and  meeting  the  needs  of  both  students  and  the  rcqu dements  of  the 
market  place. 

.  4.  Continued  support  for  the  IIANDICAPPEB  and  the  disabled  on  a  categori 
cal  basis.  Since  alLindlcations  are  that  the  urban  areas  are  where  most  of  thQ 
Imiullcapped  reside,  the  burden  of  providing  Vocational  Technical  Edueation 
fulls  to  a  great  degree  on  those  public  educational  institutions  and  agtncics  in 
tlie  urban  Ufeas  and  large  cities.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  area,  particu 
larly  with  regard  to  the  multiple  disabled. 

5.  Over  the  many  years  since  the  promulgation  of  the  VocationallAlucation  Act 
of  1903,  its  auicndments  of  IOCS,  and  the  Higher  Ediicatiun  Act  of  3972,  Imple- 
mentation has  consistently  had  three  charaeteristics: 

a,  Fumllng  has  been  INSUFFICIENT  to  meet  the  mandates  roqnired  by 
law. 
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b.  Funding  has  generally  been  received  too  LA'l'E  tu  eificlently  and  effec- 
tively plan. 

c.  The  ^equcjice  of  i)ro\Idlng  a  State  Plan  aiiJ  the  guidelines  thutnselvvs 
must  be  re\i5ed  in  keeping  witli  the  above,  and  alsu  to  enable  the  LEAD 
TIME  nacessary  to  gather  input  from  all  local  districts. 

6.  In  the  experience  that  I  have  bad  over  the  past  thrue  decades  in  rule  as 
an  educator,  I  have  become  mure  and  more  cunvinced  that  the  truid  tuuarjd  mov- 
ing Vocatiunal  Technical  Education  out  uf  the  11th  and  12th  grade  ur  higli  school 
♦mu  U  a  niUcalculatiuii  of  Mouthful  i»utcutUl  and  should  ha  rccuu.sidured.^ Al- 
though many  claim  that  our  youth  in  tlie  cpuntj  sthuuls  are  nut  ciiuixiped  tu  make 
(jareer  decisions,  itjs*rqy  opinion  that  witli  a  sulld  fuundatiun  uf  career  educa- 
tion and  an  emphasis  on  clusters  and  options  \vithin  occupational  areas,  our 
secondary  youth  can  well  receive  training  In  Vocatiunal  Technical  Education 
that  win  enable  them  tu  seek  gainful  emplojuiunt  immediately  bpun  cumpletiun 
of  their  program  or  graduation  frura  high  schaul.  Xiie  myth  being  exiires.^cd  by 
community  and  four  year  colleges  that  they  are  better  equipped  tu  pruvide  \uca- 
tional  Technical  Education  should  be  analyzed  In  light  of  the  following. 

a-  We  have  too  long  delayed  the  educational  and  vocatiunal  process  of 
our  youth  and  hUve  pushed  them  out  into  society  ill-equipped  fur  empluy- 
li.ciit,  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  first  start  seeking  experieiKe  and 
traiuing.  There  is  no  need  for  this  delay. 

b.  Vocational-Technical  training  at  the  ppst  secondary  I6vel  In  a  com- 
munity college  or  four  year  institution  becumes  more  expen^i^e  because  of 
the  greater  cost  of  instruction  and  administration  than  found  at  the  second- 
ary level. 

c.  The  loss  of  productivity  of  our  youth  coupled  with  the  cost  of  social 
progVams,  such  as  welfare  and  CETA  additionally  place  a  burden  on  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  budgets.  As  a  matter  nf  fnot,  isn*t  It  time  that  we  con- 
5idered  \ery  carefully  the  process  necessary  to  alleviate  the  flow  into  the 

Act? 

7.  And  lastly,  I  should  like  to  reinforce  the  fact  that  there  should  be  ONE 
Single  state  agency  responsible  for  Vocational  Technical  Education  and 
that  the  1202  Commission,  at  least  In  our  state,  has  not  served  Its  purpose,  since 
it  is  composed  predominantly  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Also,  to  my 
knowledge  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational-Technical  Education,  there  are  no  minutes*  available  uf  nieetlnpTb 
which  have  been  held,  should  there  have  even  been  meetings  uf  this  Cutpnilsblon. 

I  realize  that  this  letter  has  become  rather  lengthy.  However,  I  du  beg  your 
indulgence  and  respectfully  liope  that  you  will  give  every  consideration  to  tixv 
thoughts  I  have  expressed  here.  Should  you  be  Interested  in  discussing  this 
further  with  me,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  meet  with  you  atyour  convenience* 
Sincerely, 

Morton  Marqutxs,  SupcrintcndenL 
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VOCATIONAL  and'  OCCUPATIOxNAL  EDUCATION 


TUESDAY,  MAY,  6,  1975  ,  \ 

House  of  Represeotaxives,  \ 
StJBCOMMiriT.E  o>r  Elementary,  Skcoxdary,  akd 

VOCATIONTAI.  EutJCATlOJr, 

OF  THE  Co:m:mitteb  ox  Education"  and  Labok, 

WashzTigtO'n,  D.G. 

The  suUommittee  met  at  0 :30  a.m-,  pursuant  tc  call,  in  room  2257^ 
Raybiirn  House  Office  Building,  IIoiu  "William  Lehman  and  Hon. 
TJm  Hall  presiding.  - 

!Membei-s  present :  Representatives  Leluuan,  Blouln^  Simon,  Mottl, 
Hall,  Quie,  Pi-essler,  and  Goodling. 

Staff  menibei's  present :  John  Jeiiiilngb,  counsel  to  the  majority ; 
Charles  JJadcliffe,  counsel  to  the  minority. 

^r^XEir^fyvy.  Let  us  call-to  ordur  the  heaijn^  of  the  subcomnuttee 
'oiTTSlementary,  Secondary,  and  \  ocationaTTSoucation. 

The  iirst  witnesses  today  arc~~5Ve  wowlji  like  to  have  as  a  panel  the 
fn*st  witnesses,  and,  if  Dr.  James  Ilorner,  Dr.  Garry  Bice,  and  Dr, 
Charles  Jones — If  you  ^vould  corne  down  to  the  fi  ont  table  and  begin 
your  tesfcunony. 

^  You  may  read  or  summarise  or  whatever  you  see  fit,  but,  ^vithout 
objection,      will  include  the  written  testimony  into  the  record. 
[Prepared  statement  of  James  T.  Horner  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Db.  James  T.  Hobner,  Proexssor  and  Chairmak,  Dc- 
partmest  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Xebraska-Likcoln 

introdvction 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  afb  James  T.  Horner,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  at  the  University  of  Nebraska— Lincoln,  speaking  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  for  the  Agricultural  Kdu^atiun  Division  of  the 
American  Vocational  Absouiatlon,  reprt;senting  12,000  teachers,  teacher  educa- 
tors and  supervisors  of  agricultural  education  programs.  I  am  ^n'ateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  Information  which  ive  hope  ^ill  be  helpful.  I  respectfullv 
request  that  my  written  testimony  be  entered  in  the  record.  However,  in  lae 
interest  of  time,  I  will  summarize  my  statement. 

Our  interest  is  in  vocational  educate »n  legislation  and  appropriations.  More 
snuclfl''ally  emi/iuioia  in  my  stateuient  Is  or.  jcatloiiai  agriculture  4ind  its  im- 
pact on  taousaru*?*!  of  young  and  adult  students,  preparing  for  entry  ami  ad- 
vancemc:nt  in  production  as  well  as  off  farm  agricultural  jobs  in  secondary  and 
post  high  schools  across  this  nation.  In  addition,  I  will  Comment  on  vocational 
education  administration,  planning  and  funding,  c<4rttj£  guidance  anCl  explora- 
tion J  currlrulum-reseiirch  and  leadership  developfucat ,  stitdcnt  organization^ 
and  teacher  preparation. 

(1311) 
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^  AGIUCUI.TUUE  IS  BASIC 

Tla-  liUtoiy  of  ucoiioihit  iK-^clopiui'iit  Ui  thi:>  naliuii  ruotcJ  in  the  produc- 
thiO  aud  strength  uf  iti>  agritultiiru.  Fuud  i.")  okc  o£  tUu  Mili^taiav.s  Nital  to 
llfv.  Tuuil  must  lit'  [trudutud,  i>rucf>9cd  aud  dLotcilaitcd  for  huhmn  u,>iibUiui-tlun. 
IlUtory  records  recurrent  oUuriafeUb  uf  fuud  and  libur.  With  tLO  cxpd-tcd  duu- 
blihg  i)t  the  world  i<uindatiuii  by  the  juir  -,000,  &uch  bhurtuges  could  be 
repeated.  .  ,  ' 

TJie  Uinlhnffc  of  muting  food  nctds  u/  the  natwn  and  xvotUl  is  greater  than 
at  any  timem  recmt  hist  org! 

Xiiat  ninouiitii  o£  \  arious  t>pes  oC  eiii  r^jy  are  cosjUiUal  to  luodcrn  agriculture. 
I;c>  elupuicuts  during  the  past  few  years,  iiiditatc  the  UiiiJortunLO  of  productum, 
p^oce^slIlg  nnd  diatribuLlon  of  food  n&  eflitieutb  fts  posoil^le  on  the  natural  re- 
.soureos  available  aud  at  a  nunlmum  unit  eost. 

Americans  receive  the  biggest  food  bargain  In  the  \Mald.  Not  only  do  they 
^  lia\e  tiie  mo^t  abundant  Mipply  of  high  quality  tood,  but  it  is  at  the  least  cost— 
ouly  17  percent  6t  their  disposable  income. 

rood  and.  liber  produced  by  the  American  farnier  uiid  ruutlitr  counter  oil  in 
the  balance  of  trade  and  in  the  development  of  national  policy, 

Duriiif^  the  ney*^  several  decades  a  heavy  burden  win  be  on  the  agricidtural 
sector  for  sustalidng  a  domestic  food  supply  as  \\cll  as  International  CAchalige 
purposes, 

Foieeasts  indicate  that  \\q  need  tuicc  today's  number  olf  agribusiness 
personnel  by  lOSO.       '  •  ^ 

How  wc  react  to  these  needs  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  support  we 
gi\e  to  Vocational  Kducatlon  In  Agrl.culLure  and  development  of  Natural  Ke- 
sources,  particularly  our  people.  c 

For  the  first  time  in  histornt  major  tocat tonal  Icgisjativn  h  being  considcrt^d 
whicJi  omits  mention  of  agricuUufal  education* 

I  iiave  Included  a»  Appendix  Uy  my  written  .-.tatement-a  short- isummalion  by 
CharTes  Falntbr,  of  the  compTexIfj  of  utoder/i  farming  In  the  LeartTand  of  fliTs 
country.  It  is.  a  brief  analysis  of  the  problems  American  farmers  face  In  at- 
tempting to  produce  food  and  stay  in  business.  It  point.-j  up  the  high  cost  of 
technoloijy  as  well  at*  the  uncertainties  in  agriculture.  For  example  the  x^lca^^ant 
dreams  of  many  farmers  turned  into  nightmares  when  their  costs  on  some 
Ueins  doubled  during  1D74.  This  suggnjfts  that  agricultural  i^duvaiion,  especially 
foraduUSj  must  J)c  extended  and  expanded. 


AOIUCUI.TURAt  EDUCATION  t  A  SUCCESS  STOKT 

It  is  essential  that  tho^e  who  provide  the  ncc'esi>ary  services  to  the  pre-  and 
pu^t  prvduction  aspectd^of  farmers  and  ranchers,,  as  .well  as  the  producers  them^ 
sches.  maintain  a  lilj^h  level  of  eduuitlvc  capacity  «a  order  to  take  advantage 
uf  ami  apply  the  fruits  of  research  and  technological  advances  to  meeting  the 
food,  fiber  and  lesuiirce  conservation  needs  of  our  Nation  and  world.  This,  In 
cbsenee,  is  a  nmjor  function  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  education  is  alive  and  well  -In  fact  having  grovving  pains.  The 
total  eu.rotmient  in  vocational  a^^riculture  has,  stimulated  by  cuopcrntive  local, 
state  and  federal  fu..dlngs,  grown  to  almost  1,000,000  including  high  school, 
post-secondary  and-ndull  students.  *  < 

^tllh  the  program  dues  not  reach  its  proportionate  slmre  of  the  labor  force. 
Ten  years  ago  the  primary  focus  of  instruction  was  on  production  agriculture. 
Now  aUnost  50  pejreent  of  the  students  arc  studying  for  jobs  in  morie  than  100 
off  farm  agricultural  occupations  not  even  recognized  ten  years  ago. 

More  than  12,000  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  arc  engaged' in  one  of  the 
\\»>rld's  most  Important  jobs,  preparing  people  both  youth  and  adults  for  work 
in  agriculture,  natutarrcsourecs  and  environmental  education  in  suchi^arecrs 
as*  tl)  Farming  and  rnnchlng;  (2)  ornamental  horticulture  and  forestry ; 

agricultural,  i:csou^cc'S  and  conservi;tion,  and  (4)  agilcultural.  produc^ts, 
.servicing,  processing  and  marketing  (e.g.,  machinery,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  aftd 
clteinlcals). 

Enmllmtuts  hai  c  gnnon  SO  percent  in  a  ten  peer  period.  Post  high  school  en- 
rol liuentii  iloubled  in  the  past  five  ,vxars.  ApproA^matelj^  50,000  female  students 
are  now  receiving  instruction  in  agriculture  coiripaVcd  to  1,000  In  1003.  Of  the 
'T)0  h\i:  cUies**  l;i  the  U.S.,  45  conduct  programs  of  Instruction  la  vocational 
agriculture.  ^ 
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Xiut;  uut  uf  tvii  Mcuiularj  hUulenta  ^ucei^e  bUpcr\iSL-d,  uii  the-job  experiunces 
ami  luiUnv  up  iUs>trut,i!ou.  A  phuofniaial  60  pc^vt^nt  comvUtion  rati  is  nporitd 
ami  70  percent  of  our  fjrailuaics  (jmn  employment  in  agriculture, 

Knrdllmuiits  uf  dK^aiUantngud  ami  liamhcappLd  iiiLrta&ed  50  percent  ,fruui 
10TOtol072. 

AffHCuUtitalul  neat  ton  is  playintj  a  majot  role  in  moUhmj  tht.  Um  and  Zcorf- 
erahipof  totnot  tuit  <i  t/nardtanit  oj  out  nation  a  ayrtt^iiltun,  and  naiutiU  rcdua/cu. 

Kxpcmlltiiniij  fur  \uLatiuhni  udut.itiun  in  aiirkulturu  bl»uuUl  be  cuubidcftd  an 
Investment  in  the  natloifs  future. 

V  A  rt'oent  n;s>carch  ^tudy  LuudiiLted  in  Minnesota  on  the  \alue  of  an  adult 
furia  buMutbi)  management  t^dUL.itiun  prugrani'  Invulving  butli  clai>bruuiu  ami 
eu  farui  insitru'.tio!),  r^'v on lod  tb«it  fur  each  doliar  spent  un  the  program  $1.20 
was  rei-fi\ed  in  return.  It  re\ealfd  that  in  addition  tu  the  direct  bt;iietU«>,  tlu- 
umuuuiaty  ^eLei^  ad  ^9.UG  in  Iiit,rea&td  bUfeincba  fur  e\er^  dwllar  t-liargLd  tu  farm 
business  management  education,   -  ' 

TO  SrnENGTUEX  VOCATIOXAI.  KDUCATIOX  IXGISLATIOX 

In  dc^eiuping  \uLatiuiial  educatiun  legibiatiun,  we  ask  your  consideration  of 
some  points  tlwit  we  fei;l  &trungl>  about  and  whith  ue  can  validate.  'Xhertj  is 
much  goud  in  th^  Vocational  Education.  Act  of  1903  and  the  IOCS  and  lOT'J 
amendments,  if  tiiiij  \\t;re  adeiiuattily  funded,  fidly  Implemuntud  and  properly 
adnilnl.stered-  The  progress  in  \ocatiunal  education  in  the  Ijast  eight  to  t\Nelvc 
yeart.  has  been  extraordinary.  Though  ne\er  fully  funded,  Federal  partici- 
pation ha^5  had  a  tcrrUHc  impact. 

I  believe  AebrasKa  reflett.s  the  situation  natlon\%ide.  Since  19G0  wc  liavc 
had  phenomenal  gro\\th  in  t;nroilmcnt.  Secottdary  enroUm^^at^s  ha\e  (loublcd 
froni_Jh.Ul.'^  to  rc».043.  Voeariotml  mlnlt  enrollments  have  almost  doubled  from 
18,727  to  3'J,4,iC.  ro^t.>econdary  tiurollments  have  more  than  tripled,  from  1^,789 
to  O.-iai.  '      c    '  ' 

\Ve  credit  ihe  inLTnti\e, provided  by  .federal  funds  to  Vocational  education  as 
the  moti^ating  force.  The  re.siilts  ha^  e,e.\ceLded  e,\pectutions  in  all  resia'Cts, 

Tho  intention  of  f*Ahral  i.u\,atiotial  hfftslation  7uM  alicays  hetn  vust  .sharinr; 
not  just  imtitttnifj  progtama.  Inderal  dollari>  bavi;  stimulated  fivef^jld  State 
and  local  llnaiicing  of  vocational  programs, 

While  those  of  us  in  \ocational  education  arc  confident  that  we  arc  ^i^lng 
a  good  job,  v\e  need  more  funds  to  continue  our  rule  and  to  e.vpaad  it  where 
ncedfih  AVt/t  wxtlivtU  any  expansion  of  our  efforts^  as  all  of  us  knoiv,  ii  takes 
much  mora  money  now  to  aceomplish  the  same  task. 

\  EDUCATION,  AN  INVESTMENT 

Vocational  education  h  in  a  strategic  position  to  Ticlp^  allex  late  nattonal  un- 
employment.  Then;  is  little  unemployment  In  rural  areas  ia  agritultunil  In^, 
duj>tri  and  husii»i;s.s.  AVe  know  of  n^  other  educational  program  thaj  coiild 
e.von  a  greati-r  iuiiiatt  on  inLre^aing  the  employ  ability  and  thus  earning  and 
tax  lm,\ing  ability  o£  people,  ^  utatlonal  education  ii>  a  wk'sc  in\e.^tment.  It  does 
not  cort— 4t  imyj>. 

SOLE  ST^TE  AOENCy 

The  present  .Ht>le  istate  agenty  s,^^tem  of  administering  vouiuonnl  funda  has 
heen  a  key  to  the  eflieienc,\  ,iiid  auocebs  of  tlte  turrtjnt  legi>lation  ana  must 
he  u  feature  of  the  iics\  iegi^lation.  To  divide  authority  hetwecti  state  agencies 
rcapotusihh  fnt  avomdary  und  poaUteondaty  uluaition  is  to  iniitc  dupUi^ationt 
(fv(frluppinyi  and  Kaste, 

AUMINISTKATIOJi 

Federal  and  stat»;  administration  of  vocational  education  must  continue  to 
pro\ide  for  a  national  ad\i.sory  Council  and  btate  ad\i.sory  ciuincils,  la  addi- 
tion, new  leAi^i»»lion  .Nhould  empha&u.e  comprehensive  btattuide  plaimlng  for 
vocational  education, 

Coum.ils  ean  and  have  been  of  great  aid  In  developing  successful  programs, 
Twu  maj(U'  enteria  should  guide  the  .<\tructure  and  function  of  adusorj  cuua- 
oils.  First,  thej  ntu^t  In*  rei^rcseutatiu*  of  the  occupational  area  tlay  aro  a.sked 
to  ser\e;  and  second,  they  should  he  used  In  an  advisorj  (apacity  rather  tlmn 
as  a  policy  making  body.  Our  concern  Is  that  agrieuUi^re  nud  Vi»cational  agri- 
cultural education  Ije  clearlj  and  .speLifaally  ntprcMuted , on  smh  councils. 
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fENTBEPBEN'EUBSniP  \ 

1rVe  ni>k  yt^ur  help  ia  ai>iiin:ing  that  new  legUlaUun  recogulzcs  and  mandates 
training  for  cntreiJiLiiCiUrbUp.  I'raining  fur  gainful  .cmiilu^munt  is  a  major 
objective  of  vocational  education.  Uut  there  is  a  strategic  minority  called  en- 
trepreneurs who  will  emerge  and  imt  labor,  management,  capital,  land  and 
other  re&ouice^i  together  to  In&ure  production- farmerji  and  ranchers,  small 
businei>s  oWKurii  and  others?.  Thl^j  group  ©iiouid.have  membership  on  state  and 
natlqnal  advisory  couudlo,  as  shuulJ  rei>rei>entutlve  vocational  teacher  edu- 
cators. 

Somewhere  in  the, process  of  "decategorizatlon"  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  there  is  virtually  no  Resource  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  which 
we  can  turn  fur  coordination  of  planning,  program  execution  and  leadership. 
Tragically,  too  many  states  have  followed  the  same  pattern. 
,  We,  therefore,  ask  your  help  in  stafilng  the  Office  of  Education  in  order 
that  all  vocational  education  discipliries  will  have  a  focus  of  national  coopera- 
tion, coordination  and  leadership  to  ejiable  mure  effective  program  planning, 
research  and  curriculum  development. 

,     '  SPECIFIED  FUNDI  NQ 

The  feasibility  of  decategorization  and  decentralization  is  umiuestloned.  Its 
dt'Sirability  is  anothci;  matter.  AVe  du  know,  that  vocational  education  did  nut 
achieve  its  widespread  growth  and  public  acceptance  through  application  of 
this  principle.  Except  for  con^jumer  and  homemaking  education,  the  earmark- 
ing of  funds  for  occupational  categories  stopped  with  the  1903  Act.  The  overall 
result  was  that  leadership  and  technical  assistance  for  rtjgular  training  pro- 
grams not  speclAcally  earmarked  for  funds  tended  to  hp  ignored. 

VOCATIONAI.  TEACIIER  EDUCATIO^J 

Program  groxcth  m  njcatlonal  ttchnical  education  across  these  United  States 
^  is  restricted  th<:  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  voeatignal  teaeTi- 
ery.  As  was  implied  earlier,  many  programs  are  tou  important  to  risk  losing 
through  a  system  which  does  not  specifically  provide  funds.  Included  among 
the5>e  are  teacher  education  and  leadership  development  at  institutions  with 
comprehensive  undergraduate  arid  grndiute  prugrams  of  \ucatiunal  educatiun. 
The  legislators  who  developed  the  Smith  Hughes  Act  of  1917  saw  the  relation- 
^  ship  betwx'en  quality  teachers  and  vos,atlunal  prugrams  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  in  their  communities.  They  built  In  teacher  edueatiun  specifically  for 
that  purpose.  The  implementation  was  a  key  factor  In  the  effective  vocational 
prugrams  resulting  from  the  Act.  Wc  urffc  tJiat  funds  he  stipulated  for  teacher 
education.  \ 

CAREER  GUIDa:?CE  AND  EXPLORATION 

A  clear  distinction  shuuld  he  made  hetv\een  vucatlonal  education  and  career 
education  and*  adeauate  funding  provided  for  each. 

SUPPORT 

We  support  increased  funding  for  vocational  education  programs,  In  all 
ocnipational  areas  and  at  all  levels*  secondary,  post-secondary  and  adult. 
Voeatlvnal  stud(>nt  organizati.ms  whjch  are  Integral  with  instruction  should, he 
fully  i;eeognized  In  new  legislation.  They  proiaote  leadership,  citizenship  and 
self-reliance  and  provide  an  excellent  teaching  tool. 

We  support  legislation  which  strengthens  vocational  education  through  serv- 
ice functions,  such  as  work  study,  placement  and  follow  up,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, teacher  edui^ation,  leadership,  research  and  innovation. 

ronWARD  rUNDINO 

To  facilitate  effcetive  planning  by  school  administrators  and  other  educators, 
'WG'urge  forward  funding  legislation. 

CtOSIKO  COMMEPJT 

Tiiere  are  many  uther  things  that  could  be  said.  There  is  much  merit  In  sohie 
proposed  legislation  which  I  have  chosen  npt  t<3>  highlight  Thank  you  very 
much.  We  are  pleased ^nd  nonored  tp  have  had  this  opportunity. 
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Xlie  following  lb  suijportiiig  Ixiformatlon,  rwtatt'mcntb  or  further  eiplann 
tioii  of  inaterhilij  presented  in  my  verbal  testimony. 

Our  iiitoi'f&t  is  in  vouiiAonai  uilucatioa  .ietii^Uiion  and  aiJiiroiiCiiitions.  Mure 
,spfciflcnlb,  fUiphubis  ill  Diij  statement  ih  oa  vocatiuxial  agrituRuru  and  its  im 
ijact  on  tijoubarids  of  >oung  and  adult  studenU  prmring  for  entry  and  ad 
\Ancment,in  liroUuction  aa  wuU  aa  off  farm  agvitultural  jobs  In  attondiiry  and 
pobt  high  atUoulb  atroaa  tuia  liatiuii.  In  adilitioii,  I  will  comment  on  vocatloiial 
education  admuiiatratioii,  hUiunlu^  aad  funding,  taietr  guidance  and  explora 
tion,  curriculum-research  and  lOiuderbhip  ^e\elopmcut,  atudtnt  orgauUati  ub , 
anjj  teacher  preparation.  , 

*  AGIUCULTUBB  IjS  BASIO 

Xhe  hUtory  uf  economic  development  lUfthls  nation  Is  rooted  In  the  produc 
tthd  strength  uf  iU  agriculture.  No,  matter  what  our  job  title,  the  em- 
ployment of  one  in  teu  i»  lu  production  agficulture.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
four  in  ten  of  all  the  U.S.  labor  force  is*  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
agriculture.  -      I  .  ,         ,  , 

Food  is  one  of  the  substances  vital  ,to  .life.  Food  must  be  produced,  proc- 
essed and  dibtrlbute^.for.  human  consumptiuxi.  Illstury  records  recurrent  short^ 
ages  of  food  and  fiber.  V^ith  the  expedited  {doubling  of  the  world  population  by 
tiie  year  2,UU0,  such  shortages  could  be  repeated.  Xhe  challenge  of  meeting  food 
y  needs  of  the  nation  and  world  is  greater  that  an  any  time  in  recent  history! 
\    I  ha\e  included  a,s  appendix  to  this  Statement  a  summation  by  Charles 
tTalnter  regarding  the  .complexity  of  niodefn  farming  In  the  heartland  of  this 
^country.  It  is  a  brief  aunlysis  of  the  problems  American  farmers  face  in  at- 
tempting to  produce  food  and  stay  hi  business.  The  Information  is  based  on 
^  data  from  the  \ocatlohal  agriculture  adult  jf arm  buslue^  managemont-program 
^  conducted  in  Minnesota.  It  points  u|>  the  [high  cost  of  teehnology  as^velUas 
tlie  complexity  and  uncertainties  fu  agrTculture  anasuggesTs  tMragrlrulfuiin 
education  mubt  be  extended  and  expanded.  It  illuminates  the  scope  of  the  mis- 
sion of  vocational  agriculture,  1  .  . 

^:he  agricultural  tnpttt  industries  rhnge  Irom  retjcarch  In  agricultural  tech- 
nuWgy»  production  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  pesticides  and  fertilizer  to  the 
manufacture  and  jnalateuance  of  farm  machinery  and  euulpment.  These  inputs 
bupply  and  fuel  the  pruduUioti  of  food  and  fiber  which  Is  the  basic  function 
of  agriculture..  Agriculture  1j>  vital  to  the  nation's  boclal  and  economic  well 
being.  Production!  is  the  key  to  the  total  ecjononilc  process.  That  Is  whe^  new 
wcallh  eoines  into  being  to  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry  turning.  ^ 

Xue  agricultural  output  hiduatrlch  comprise  the  other  step  in  the  agricultural 
equation.  These  include  the  total  spectrum  of  mariLCtlng,  processing,  distribut 
ing  and  .servicing  the  products  of  farm  anil  ranch.  To  say  that  agj-lculture  is 
morp  tlmn  farming  Is  to  belabor  the  bbylous.!  '  / 

Vast  amounts  of  various  types  of  energy  are  essential  to  moderp  agriculture. 
Ijcvelopinents  during  the  Past  few  years.  Indicate  the  importance  of  produc 
tion,  processing  and  distribution  of  food  as  efflclently  as  possible  on  the  nat- 
ural resourccs^available  and  at  a  minimum  unit  cost.       .  Y 

I  would  b(^1  remiss  not  to  mention  that  rata  of  growth  in  agricultural 
elUclency  has  been  twice  as  rapid  as  that  in  othoir  segments  In  our  economy 
resulting  in  Americans  receiving  the  biggest  food  bargain  In  the  world.  They 
not  unlv  have  the  most  abundant  supply  of  high  quality  food,  but  It  Is  at  the 
least  cost— onlv  17  percent  of  their  disposable  Income.  What  other  field  has 
imd  such  a  rapidly  rlhlng  output  per  man?  TV'hat  oUier  sector  is  so  competitive 
on  the  world  export  market  at  floating  international  exchange  rates? 

Agriculture  has  become  a  slgrdficant  Instrument  of  foreign  policy  and  Inter- 
national relations.  Agricultural  exports  have  increased  ivovfi  $8.5  billion  to  $10 
billion  In  two  years.  Food  apd  fiber  produced  by  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher  counter  oil  In  the  development  of  national  policy.  This  has  resulted 
In  serious  diminution  In  resources  P^ns  declining  stocks  of  processed  foods  and 
grain.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  steep  price  lncrcase;5i  In  the  materials  of 
production.  Agriculture  serves,  not  only  to  feed  this  nation  and  millions 
hevond  our  shores,  hilt  al«o  as  an  Integral  "link  In  the  chain  of  foreign  policy 
burlng  the  next  several  decades.a  heavy  liurden  will  be  on  the  agricultural 
sector  for  sustaining  a  domestic  food  supply  as  well  as  for  international  ex- 
^  change  purnpSos.  ,     ^  _        ^  t. 

Agrlculiore  is  the  number  one  economic  factor  In  America  today  and  to  in- 
sure 4U^^ntlnued  growth,  will  assure  Americans  an  opportunity  for  a  better 
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Fvrecaits  indicate  tJtat  tec  xciU  need  twice  iodav*9  numtcr  of  aoribnatnus 
penonncl  hy  lOSO.  How  react  to  these  needs  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  support  we  give  to  Vocational  Educatloa  In  Agriculture  and  devclup- 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  particularly  our  people.  * 

Tiiose  who  have  bunefited  frum  and  made  contributions  to  agricultural  edu* 
cation  are  aware  tiint  the  pivotal  position  uf  foud  and  fiber  to  the  de^tlni'  uf 
the  nation  and  world  has  not  dttnlnislied. 

We  have  observed  the  legislative  trends  toward  .generaUty  and  aw^'y  from 
specilicity.  There  is  claJni  of  decategorlzation  but,  In  fact,  new  categories  are 
created.  It  seems  a  strange  nnumaly  that  the  basic,  tried  and  proven  Smith- 
Huglies  legislation  had  agriculture  as  Its  central  impetus. 

Tor  the  first  thng  U  hUtorj/,  major  vocational  IcffUlation  is  tting  fivnsidcrcd 
Kliich  oinita  mention  fij  agricultural  education, 

AQRWUI.TURAL  EDUCATION  \  A  SUCCESS  STOUT 

It  Is  essential  tljat  those  who  provide  the  necessary  services  tu  the  pre-and* 
post  p«^0uuctlon  aspects  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  as  well  as  the  producers 
themselves,  n^iiiitain  a  lilgh  l^vel  of  educative  capacity  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  and  apply  the  fruits  of  research  and  technological  advanpes  to 
^meeting  the  food,  fiber  and  resource  consen^atlon  needs  of  our  nation  and 
world.  This,  in  Cbsence.  Is  a  mnjor  function  of  vucational  education  In  agri- 
culture. <    '  > 

Agricultural  education  is  nlive  and  well— in  fa«  liaving  growing  pains. 
The  total  enrollment  In  Vocational  Agriculture  Imsy  stimulated  by  cuuiieratl\e 
local,  state  and^  federal  fuhdlnp,  grown  to  ahiWt  1,000,000  Including  high 
scliool."post^secondnry  and  adult  students.  j 

 -^UULthtL-pramm-uloc^ut-icadi- Jti_prop^^^  of^  tho^  labor  forcer 

Ten  years  ago  the  primary  focus  of  Instruction  was  on  productiun  agriculture. 
Xow  almost  HO  percent  of  the  students  arc  studying  for  jobs  In  more  than  100 
off  farm  agricultural  occupations  not  even  recognized  ten  years  ago. 

ilore  than  12,000  tcachcrt  of  vocational  agriculture  are  engaged  \u  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  jobs,  preparing  people  both  youth  and  adults  fcrr 
wurk  in  agriculture,  naturat  resources  and  en\ironmental  education  In  such 
careers  as;  (1)  Fnrn.I:*^  nnd  ranching;  (2)  ornamental  liortlculture  and  for- 
estry; (3)  agricultural  resources  and  conservation;  (4)  agricultural  prod' 
servfcing.  processing  and  marketing  (e.g.,  machinery,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer 
and  ciiemicals). 

EnroUmc^itft  hm^e  proim  SO  percent  in  a  ten  year  period.  Post  lilgh  school 
onruUmeuts  doulded  in  the  pa^st  five  years.  Appro.xinmtely  (50.000  female  stu- 
druts  are  now  D'celvln?:  instruction  In  agriculture  compared  to  1,000  ,ln  1003. 
Of  tiie  "50  big  cities'*  In  the  U.S.,  45  conduct  programs  uf  Instniction  In  voca- 
tional agrienlturo. 

Agricultural  education  btinsts  of  instructional  programs  based  on  needs.  Nine 
ctut  of  ten  secondary  studepts  receive  supervised,  on-the  Job  experiences  and 
fi>nu\\  jip  in.struLtion.  A  phenomenal  SO  percent  cotnpktion  rate  U  reported  and 
70  percent  of  our  graduates  gain  employment  in  ayricuUure. 

Vocational  educators  jin  agriculture  pride  themselves  on  gearing  Inatiuotton 
to  the  needs  of  each  Rtti,dcnt.  Tiioy  have  helped  thousands  of  dlsadyantagod 
and  liAudicappi  d  f<t"dont.«?.  Knrollments  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  In- 
oroa.vod  no  percent  from  1070  to  1072. 

Aaricultural  education  is  playing  a  m<^/or  role  in  mnldinr;  the  litcs  and  lead- 
cr%h(p  of  tomorroxc\^  gnnrdiam  of  our  nation\t  agrienlture  and  natural  rc- 
aourc.cn. 

F.vpendlhiros  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  should  be  considered 
an  investment  in  the  nation's  future. 

.V  rocrnt  research^ study  otmducted  in  ^flnnosota  on  the  value  of  an  adult 
fa^m  business  managiiuout  odUiation  proCTam  Involved  boUi  classroom  and  on 
farm  Instruitlon,  revealed  that  for  each  dollar  spent  on  the  program.  $1.20  was 
reooivod  in  rttnrn.  It  revenled  thnt  In  add!th»n  to  the  dlreet  boneftts,  the  com- 
niunlty  received  .$0,00  in  htcrt'a^ed  business  for  every  dollar  chargtid  to  farm 
hu<«lnes«J  mnnatrement  educadon.  ' 
,  The  (hallonce  of  me.etlns:  futuro  food  needs  is  mator  today  than  at  any 
time  in  reo<»nt  hhstory.  Tla-  n«*ed  for  more  vooatlunal  education  in  agriculture 
Js  a«:  real  and  as  urgent  as  Is  our  need  for  abundant  supplies  of  food ! 
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TO  STRENOTHEN'  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEQlStATIOX  . 

la  dc\<il\/i;ing  ^ucaUunal  edui.ation  lugialatlun,  ^vc  asK  yuur  consideration  of 
some  ijoiats  that  v,e  feel  btrungly  about  and  which  ^ve  can  validate.  There  is 
much  good  In  the  Vocational  Kducation  Act  uf  1003  and  the  1068  and  1972 
ameudiueats,  if  they  were  adequately  funded,  fully  implemented  and  pro[ 
c»rly  adraiulstered.  Xhe  prugresa  in  \ucatiunal  education  in  the  past  eight  ^o 
t\Nehe  years  hub  been  e.Uiaurdlnary.  Xhuugh  never  fully  funded,  Federal  par> 
ticlpatioa  lias  had  a  terriffic  Impact 

I  believe  Nebrai>ka  rellects  the  sltuatiun  nationwide.  Since  106D,  we  have 
had  plienomenal  gruwth  iu  enruHments.  Sucundary  eriroUmeht^j  have  doubled, 
frunx  2S,U13  tu  05,0*13.  \u^.uUunal  adult  enrollments  have  almost  jigubled,  from 
1S,727  to  3.2,426.  1'ustse^.undary  enrollments  l^a^c  more  than  tripled, Trom  2,789 
toD.4{M. 

W«  credit  the  incentive  provided  by  federal  funds  to  vocational  education  as 
the  motivating  force.  The  results  have  exceeded  expectations  in  all  respects. 

The  intention  of  federal  vocational  legialation  has  ahcaus  fteen  cost  sharing 
not  just  viitiattng  programs.  Federal  dollars  have  stimulated  ftve-fold  State 
and  local  linanclng  of  vocational  programs.  Justification  of  the  federal  ren^^nsl 
unity  in  education  is  based  on  the  increasing  mabllity  of  our  population.  It 
should  not  be  inc  coTOmunlty's  sole  responsibility  to  provide  all  educational 
costs.  The  cost  sharing  concept,  upon  which  federal  support  for  vocational  edu 
catiun  has  been  based,  Is  realistic  and  equitable.  Federal  funds  linve  been  cata- 
lytic* as  evid.'^nced  by  the  increasiflg  enrollments. 

While  thoge  ot  us  in  vocational  education  arc  confident  that  we  are  doing  a 
good  Job.  we  neect  more  funds  to  continue  our  role  and  to  expand  It  where 
needed.  The  General  Accounting  OfDco  In  Its  report,  "What  Is  the  Role  of 
I\»deral  ^Vssislance  for  Vocational  Education?"  pointed  out,  among  other  things 
--thntTM)  rroi^tlons-  of  national  economy  Indicate  Increased  demands  tor 
Vocationan.v  sKllled  mAnpolvef  .ana  (2)  Large  numbers  of  youth  leave  school 
ultlioht  skills  needed  for  employment,  and  many  subsequently  are  unemployed 

Kvcn  leithout  any  e^x^pansion  of  our  efforts^  as  aU  of  us  A:«otc,  it  takes  much 
more  inoncif  noio  to  accomplish  the  s'atne  task, 

EDUCATIOJf,  AN  INVESTMEITT 

Vocational  education  is  in  a  strategic  position  to  help  fillcxiatc  national  un* 
employment.  There  Is  little  unemployment  In  rural  areas.  In  the  agricultural 
Industry  and  business.  We  know  of  no  pUier  educational  program  that  could 
oxort  a  greater  Impact  on  increasing  the  eraployabllity  of  people.  Vocational 
education  Is  a  wise  Investment.  It  does  not  cost— It  pays.  Money  spent  for 
\fK:atloiml  education  provides  people  with  expanded  earning  capabilities  so 
they  may  earn  more  wages  and  Gonseqaently  will  contribute  more  in  taxes. 
Tlais,  educated  ur  trained  people  pay  into  the  economy  more  than  they  receh'e. 

SOLK  STATE  AOENOT 

Tho  priisent  sule  state  agency  system  of  administering  vocational  funds  has 
been  a  key  tu  tho  cfnclency  and  success  of  the  curri^nt  legislation  and  must  be 
a  feature  uf  the  new  legislation  since  It  embraces  a  unified,  comprehensive 
planning  and  di»liserv  systom  for  vocational  education.  It  enhances  efilclency 
and.arcountabllity.  To  divide  authority  Jfetlccen  state  agencies  responsible  for 
sectmdary  and  post  secondary  education  is  to  itiiite  duplicationt  orcrlappinfr, 
and  ivantfr.  An  articulated  vocational  education  effort  Is  essential  to  help 
people  prjwvs^  through  tho  stages  of  their  education  and  he  properly  pre 
pared  fon  employment,  Inoludlnc:  entreprtneurshlh.  We  feel  that  divided  re 
spouslhlllljv  at  the  state  level  wojdd  threaten  that  effort.  . 

^"         f  i 

'  ADMINISTn.XTlON  L 

■■  ,  L 

Fwlersd  and  state  admlnlstratlcm  of  vocational  ean<atlon  mu.«^t  continue  to 
provide-for  a  national  advisory  ct»uncll /ind  state  advisory  council.  Tn  addition, 
new  legislation  i>huuld  empluisl/e  cuiuprchunsh  0  :>tativ\lde  planning  for  voca- 
tional education . 

Advisory  council^  lmv»^  l»pt*n  utilized  at  the  local  Community  level.  Tn  recent 
yeans,  the  role  and  function  , of  ad\i8ory  councils  on  the  state  and  national 
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luvul.^  liavu  tukt^u  oil  iiiLrta^ud  blguincnncc  in  lirogram  pl(;tnning  as  well  as 
evaluation.  Such  cuuuciU  tan  be  and  lia\e  been  of  great  aid  in  developing; 
&ucce«s*rul  programs.  Twu  UMjur  criteria  ftiiuuld  guide  the  structure  and  func- 
tion uf  advisory  tuuncil.**.  Firbt,  liiey  mubt  lip  representative  uf  the  oeeupa- 
tiunal  area  they  arc  asked  to  i>erve,  and  becond^  thuy  should  bo  used  in  an 
advisory  capacity  rather  tlian  as  a  policy  mak^ng^Jbody. 

In  this  plea  it  is  our  euncern  that  agriculture  and  particularly  vocational 
agriLuUural  eUutation  bu  rt-pri-toented.  Ti)  liloure  this,  wu  a,^k  that  tliC  rubles 
guiding  the  bcxcLiion  o£  advi&ury  euundi  Uiembers  tk-arly  and  .bpotiilcally  idea- 
Ufy  agriculturt.  Xo  Imnp  agriculture  with  labor  and  Uianagcnatnt  will  not 
insui:o  till*}' representation. 

*  '  KKTREPBENEURSniP 

Vi;  ask  your  help  in  aShUriug  that  new  legL-sIatlon  reeogni^ies  und  mandates 
training  fot  ontrepreneucsiiip.  Truhilug  fur  gainful  emi*iojaient  is  a  major 
objective  of  .vocatiiinal  education.  But  there  is  a  strategic  nunority  called  en- 
Irepruileurs^  who  wiii  uinqrge  luA  put  labor,  management^  eapiUd,  land  and  other 
,  ftbourees  together  to  Insure  pruductlun.  Farmtrs  and  ranchers,  small  business 
owners  and  others  who  dusire  to  risk  their  futures  need  a  Cun tinning  educa- 
tional opportiiftity  froin  tbe  secondary  level  throughout  their  careers.  This 
group  j^liouldyfiavc  mandated  membership  on  the  state  and  natlorial  advisory 
cuuadl.  It  Is^eCummended  that  where  advlsury  council  members  are  Identified* 
ropre.scntatlves  of  vocational  teacher  educators  be  included. 

.^oinev\hero  in  the  process  of  "decategorization**  a  point  has  been  reached 
wliere  there  is  virtually  no  resource  in  the  U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education  to  which 
we  can  turn  for  coordination  of  planning,  program  execution  and  leadership. 
Traj^Ic ally, •too  many  states  have  followed  the  same  pattern. 

AVcs  therefore,  ask  your  help  in  staffing  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education  in  order 
that  ali  vocational  educaUon  disciplines  will  have  a  focus  of  national  coopera- 
tion, euordl nation  and  leadership  to  enable  more  effective  program  planning, 
research  and  curriculuai  de*\  elupment.  Programs  are  offered  and  teachers  teach 
'  in  .specific  fields  of  enileavor  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  individual  in  acquir- 
ing and  holding  employ meiit  whatever  his/her  personal  status  or  condition, 
nareaneratlc  reorganization  at  this  point  has  missed  the  mark.  Homogeniza- 
tlon  does  not  insure  equality  or  quality  any  more  than  averaging  assures 
equity  of  educational  opportunity.  ^  ,  ' 

SPECIFIED  FUKDINO 

Tlic  feasibility  of  decattgurlzation  and  decentra*l!zation  is  unquestioned.  Its  * 
desirability  is  another  matter.  To  a  limited  degree  consolidation  might  he 
efft'vtlve.  There  Is  no  way  to  ascertain  the  long  run  consequences  of  such.  We 
do  ivhow  that  vocational  education  did  n(jt  achieve  its  widespread  growth  and 
public  acceptance  through  application  of  this  principle. 

Except  for  consumer  and  homemaklng  education,  the  earmarking  of  funds 
«  fpr  occupational  catt;Rorles  stopped  with  the  1003  Act.  "Freedom"  to  direct 
the  use  uf  funds  was  intended  to  give  btnte  agencies  and  local  school  districts 
more  fie.\lbllity  In  dealinK  with  the  neuds  of  their  constituents.  The  overall 
result*  was  tliat  leadership  an^l  technical  assistance  for  regular  training  pro- 
grams.  not  specifically  earmarked  for  funds  tended  to  be  ignored.  In  some 
instaners  this  mi-ant  dimlntition  of  the  primary  goal  of  vocational  education— 
prt'pa ration  for  employment.  This  failure,  to  provide  needed  le.idor.ship  nnd 
technical  a.ssistance  i^v  the  occupational  fields  raises  serious  questions. 

A  rworsnl  of  the  treffd  toward  generality  will  be  required  if  we  are  to 
move  toward  spcfl  city—evocation  ally  oriented. 

VOCATIO^^VL  TE.\OnEU  EDtJO.VTlON 

rro};fam  growth  in  vocational  technical  education  acros«5  these  United 
fitati'S  is  rotriaiHi  h.v  the  lack  of  an  ade«iuate  supply  of  qualified  ^ocational 
tear  hers.  As  was  impliod  above,  many  programs  are  too  important  to  risk 
losing  tlirouj;h  a  system  whlih  does  not  sViifically  provide  fund.s.  Included 
anions  these  are  teaiher  edmatlon  and  leadership  drvelopmont  at  institu- 
tions with  comprehensive  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  of  voca- 
tional education. 

The  problem  does  not  start  at  the  university.  It  is  caused  by  people  need- 
ing vocational  education  for  improving  their  H^es  In  tjiclr  communities.  All 
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programs  aud  activitfes  aru  developed  to  meet  the  needs  o£  the  people  for 
whom  the  local  program  is  designed.  The  legislators  who  developed  the 
Smitli-Huglies  Act  of  ,1917  saw  Ui:*  relationship.  They  built  ia  teacher  educa- 
tion  speclilcaily  for  that  purpose,  not  just  to  luciude  a  program  at  some  col- 
lege as  part  of  the  Act.  To  make  certain  that  this  intent  did  not  go  astray 
before  reaching  the  intent  of  the  Act,  some  speclttc  requirements  were  in- 
eluded.  For  example,  note  these  key  points  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 

1.  Provided  for  a  permaneut  and  coutluumg  appropriation  for  the  i>rGpara- 
tlon  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors  for  the  subject  Ueld  (AgrI* 
culture,  Home  Edonomlcs,  etc.)  '  ^  » 

2.  Miide  it  maildatory  for  each  .state  acocpUng  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
to  use  the  minimum  amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers  la 
order  to  secure  other  benefits.  ,     ,    _     . , 

3.  Required  State  iBoards  prepare  state  plans  for  vocational  education 
including  plans  fpr  training  of  teachers.  . 

4.  stipulated  that  funds  appropriated  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  fie  State'or  local  community  or  both  and 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  such  training.  Furthermore,  that  not  more 

•  than.  60  nor  lesai  thau  20  percent  of  the  mon6y  apjiropriated  to  ,any  State 
in  any  year  shall  be  expended  for  teacher  education  in  the  subject  Held. 

5.  Prohibited  the  lise  of  funds  for  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair 
of  any  building  or  equipment  or  rental^  etc.  •  ^  . 

G.  Rxjquired  coordination  of  teacher  education  programs  with  the  State 
Board.  i  *  ,    ^  * 

The  mission  of  vocational  teacher  education  was  fo  provide  leadership  for 
tlie  local  programs  of  vocational  education.  Also,  tl^at  it  was  to  be  planned 
'and  financed  through  the  3-way  process  of  federal,  state,  and  local  concept 
And  this  was  to  insure  that  the  local  people  could  work  with  the  teacher  in 
developing  needed  vocational  programs.  The  Implementation  of  thjs  concept^ 
was  a  key  factor  in  the  effective  vocational  programs  resulting  from  the  Act. 

Some  concerns -of  I  those  in  the  profession  regarding  funding  of  vocational 
teacher  education  are  as  follow:  i    ,  ^  ,  *  , 

1.  Trend  toward  vyithdrawal  of  state  vocational  funds  for  vocational  teacher 
education.       ^  /  , 

2.  The  lack  of  continuing  commitment  of  voci^tional  funds  for  pre-service 
and  in-service  vocational  teacher  education,  Research,  curriculum,  evalua- 
tion and  profei^ional  .development  o?  teacher  educators. 

3.  The  trend  toward  j)ieccmeal  funding  by  .proposal  of  basic  vocational 
teacher  education  functions.  / 

4.  yhe  lack  of  participation  of  vocational  teacher  educators  in  development 
of  comprehensive  state  plans,  / 

5.  The  lack  of  adequate  vocational  teacher  ec^pcation  for  existing  and  emerg- 
ing •occupations'and  for  individuals  with  special  needs. 

C.  lucreajJing  lack  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  teacher  education  Instlfu- 
tlonS  of  the  non  credit-hour  generating  .functions  of  teacher  education. 
(B:t.  in-servicej  workships,  conferences.  Instructional  materials  develop- 

7,  The^trend  toward  the  application  of  uniform  quautitative  standards  to  all 
segments  of  tlic  liipher  education  teaching  function  which  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  unique  characteristic.*;  of  vocational  teacher  education. 

8.  The  trend  toward  reducinK  the  spcclaliiied  type  of  preparation  required 
for  vocational  teachers,  (Ex.  methods  coUrse.^,  student  teaching). 

0.  False  admission  restrictions  in  vocatioiml  teacher  preparation  resulting 
from  wrong  assumptions  about  a  "surpluM^*  of  teachers. 

We  urge  that  fUT\d8  be  stipulated  for  teacher  education  in  proportion  to  thf> 
amount  of  funds  allocatetl  to  states  for  vocational  education  and  that  to  par- 
ticipate In  tlie  prof*rnm  author»ml  by  new  legislation  a  State  "shall  .submit 
as  part  of  its  State  Plftn,  the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  used  by  the  State 
Hoard  in  providing  jfiresorvice  and  inservice  vo^jatlonal  tcchniral  teacher  edu(?a- 
-tion  proKrams  nt  accredited  institutions,  and  that  Teacher  TCducators  shall  he 
represented  in  the  development -of  such  policioj>  and -procedures.'' 

1     CARKER  OUIDANCR  AKD  KJ^PLO^ATIO.T 

We  believe  that  the  legislation  should  single  ou(:  career  guidance  and  career 
e:^ploration  as  an  area  of  priority  concern,  thus  recognizing  the  importance 
of  realistic  vocational  choice.  A  clear  distinction  hhould  be  made  between 
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vouUluii.kl  L'llucuUuh  and  cnrutr  tducaUun  aj.J  nilctiuate  fuLdlng  provided  tor 
each. 

SUPPORT 

We  .--upiiurt  funding  for  vuuuiunal  odutaUon  iiru&r*ims  in  agricultural  edU' 
(^fitiun,  budintds  and  uilLe  edutaU^h,  di&tn^#uthc  tducatlun,  huuiu  ccouomics 
uLt^iiuiliun>,  hralth  (jctuputiund,  tuuKnii.al  cduc4itivn,  aiul  trade  and  Inda^trial 
edueqtiun.  Ctcaiue  vt  their  unitiue  tuhtrituUuna  to  carrjiiig  uut  the  objectives 
of  vuci^tiuiuil  education,^  industrial  artd>.aiid  iiuuicfnakiitg  uducatlon  i>rugrams 
are  aUi\tiu  iMira^ed.  Scumdur^  a^d  i>u.>tdtvund*irj  j#ru^ramb,  including  adult 
educatiui^^  2>Iiould  bliare  m  the  fund&  ru^ucsted  h>  tbu  Loraiirt^heosive  btatc 
plan.      *  ^ 

Wc  further  .support  federal  vocational  legi:>lation  whleh  brlng.s  Into  prom- 
luence  the  ^t  r^ice  funttiwii^  tliat  bupport  and  dtrengtben  tlic  vocational  cnluea- 
tioii  enturi/iiM.  rrovi:>ion  should  be  made  for»a  greatly  exijaadcil  teacher  edu 
cation  program  tpreservice  ami  ins>erviee).  continuation  of  Uaderbhip  de- 
velopnieut  in  the  form  of  awards  for  graduate  MUdy,  and  einpliasis  on  place- 
ment and  follow  up.  In  addition.  pro\iaion  fur  :>tudeut  ijupport  programs  In  the 
form  of  titipiiids  and  work  study  funds  bhould  he  made.  This  latter  would  he 
to  ensure  a  new  outreach  effort  that  ^vUI  bring  In  adults  whose  financial  oblb 
gallons  Would  other\vi:>e  prevent  them  from  enrolling  In  Vuv.dtlonal  programs. 
This  should  he  aimed  at  people  in  the  educational,  .soclai,  and  economic  struc- 
ture who  are  unemployed  and  underumploj^ed  and  need  training  or  retraining. 

Further,  wc  aro.  concerned  with  the  need  for  a  quality  dimension  In  vocational 
cdm  atlon,  the  need  for  discovery,  innovation  and  self  correction.  For  this  it  is 
necessary  that  continued  support  l^i  given  for  research,  curriculum,  develop- 
ment, exemplary  demoxistration  and  loiplemtntatlun  >#rogranii>,  and  leadership 
development  worskhops,  symposiums,  and  other  projects. 

V0CATI0X\I#  STUDENT  OROANIXATIONS  . 

Fiinding  .support  fur  vocational  student  .organizations  shuuld  also  he  In- 
cludnl.  W/vatiunal  student  organizations  scr\e  effectively  In  the  development 
of  leadt-rship.  the  proniutiun  wf  citizenship  and  self-reliance.  They  provide  an 
cxeellint  ti aching  tool  and  stimulation  fvr  learning.  We  ask  that  those  which 
art;  Uttf/*^il  ^^ith  Instructional  programs  be  fully  recognized  In  any  new  legfs' 
lation. 

FORWAKD  FUNDING 

T«»  fin'.litate  cfft'cthe  planning  by  school  administrators  and  otlier  edu- 
cator,<5«  w*e  urge  forward  funding  legislation. 

CLOSING  COMMENT 

There  are  many  other  things  that  could  he  said  and  there  Is  much  merit  in 
some  proposed  logiahition  which  I  have  chosen  not  to  highlight,  I  have  hope- 
fully mentioned  enough  points  to  provide  fi»r  an  exchane:e  of  views  should  you 
ha\o  ijuestion.^.  Thank  you  \cry  much.  ^Ve  are  plea.sed  and  honori-d  to  have 
had  this  opportunity. 

Appendix  — 

(Adapted  from) 

A  XE.\n  OF  PnosPEniTY — ^W^as  It  for  Rkal? 

(By  Charles  Pa  inter,  Adidt  Vocational  Agrleultare  Kducatlon  Coordinator, 
Austin  Puhlle  School.*?,  Austin,  Minn.) 

AVliu!  Is  haj^peninc:  to  America's  agriculture?  Anyone  familiar  with  farm- 
Ins,  howivcr  slightly,  recognizes  a  situation  unprecedented  In  the  natlo.  « 
hh«<fniy.  No  one  e^cpert,  however,  can  see  far  into  the  futnrc. 

It  hec:au  In  tho  last  half  of  1072  and  brought  to  o\ir  North  Central  farnier.i 
a  ti'iiipMrury  i»r(».spority  previously  undreamed  of.  A  suddep  upsurce  in  j>rlces 
produful  a  new  plateau  far  cralns  that  was  praoh'cally  douhle  the  prevhni!«t 
tpu-xt'j»r  a\orai:('.  Favorahle  livestock  prices  In  1073  more  than  compiiisated 
f«)r  l»i  dior  fi»ed  cu^ts.  At  the  same  time,  tlu'  ri.se  In  farnt  prodncMon  c'i»sf8  were 
nexrllRlhle.  o 

Tht>us<»nd^  of  fnrm  r»'rofd.«<  fn^Ui  ten  Sinithorn  >Tlnne.<?otn  proups  n^venled 
some  amazing  results.  The  records  from  Soutbera  Minnesota  are  unite  ropre- 
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sentativo  of  eorn-belt  agriculture.  From  1967  through  1071  tl^e  Southern 
Hinnebota  groups  had  juurly  labur  uariiing  averages  usually  ranging  from  as 
low  ^^bm^  high  as  $11,000.  Variations  within  the  giDup  ofteu  showed 
the  high  20^^^  with  net  }iroi\U>  several  times  tiiat  of  the  low  20957. 

it  the  differences  ;.uem  unbeliuvablts  an  example  may  ^;^l>l?,l;>  ^^^^  .^"^f'^^l^^J 
a  HUddea  priee  inurease,  A  lOO-bushel  por  aere  corn  erop  in  1970  probalby  cost 
the  buntheni  iMinne^uia  uurn  gruwcr  from  $85  to  :>9o  not  Ineluding  his  time. 
Assuming  a  $95  cost  and  u  ?7.15  price,  his  return  for  labor  Wo"ld  ^^^^ 

liven  If  1973  eo^ts  had  risen  to  §10o  per  aere  and  the  price  to  §2.4o  per 
bushel,  the  return  fvr  Jabor  would  be  $140  or  seven  tunes  what  the  19<0  cal- 
culation shows.  If  five  hours'  labor  was  in\olved  in  producing  one  acre  of 
corn,  the  return  per  hour's  work  would  have  been  H  ia  lOiO  as  compared  to 
i'J^  III  1973.  Few  people,  iiieluding  the  farmer  himself,  fully  eoniprehended  the 
niagniluae  of  this  gain  from  price  inereases.         ,     ,  ,  foi.^ . 

All  exuected  seeoiid  pha^e  in  this  agrieultural  priee  revolution  has  taken 
Place  siiiee  197o.  Ihe  favurable  cost-priee  situation  has  ehanged  drastically, 
Some  of  the  farmers'  cosis  items  doubled  in  1974.  Grain  prices  kept  pace. 
Iiicreasea  grain  priees  wvre  hi  imrt  at  least  inttueneed  by  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  Wliere  yields  have  been  eoinpnrable.  Southern  Minnesota  farmers 
will  show  net  profits  from  erups  similar  to  1973.  However,  the  inereased  priees 
will  nut  have  offset  tli«  ^.urabiuutiou  uf  higer  costs  and  redueed  yields  for  most 

^^Twent^y-iive  years  ago  the  word  "farmer"  eonveyed  the  generally  accepted 
pieturc  of  one  operating  a  erop  and  livestoek  unit.  The  erops  produced  wore 
inostiy  fed  to  livestoek.  As  farming  beeame  less  div  rsified.  the  term  'farming 
becan  to  take  on  many  meanings.  Generalizations  are  no  longer  applicable. 
Une  may  eurreetly^  assume  that  more  and  mor6  farms  are  growing  eroi)s  only 
Others  prodnee  only  livestoek.  ^      , ,  i 

Specialization  has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  problems  eommon  to  all 
farmer.*?.  Farmers  are  finding  themselves  eonfronted  by  the  disturbing  sitiia- 
tloii  of  working  toward  dlffereat  ends.  The  projJ  producer  wants  a  high  price 
for  grains  The  livestoek  grower  wants  low-prieed  feed.  A  eoru  price  Of  ^.flU 
per  bushel  is  good  for  the  man  who  raised  sev.cral  thousand  bushels  Of  wrn. 
It  spells  disaster  Xo  the  eattle  feeder  who  is  finishing  out  ?37-per-hundrCd 

^"tIic  Korth  Central  dairy  farmer  is  still  usually  a  diversified  operator.  He 
generally  raises  most  of  the  roughage  that  his  herd  consumt^.  Large  beef 
feeding  operations  produce  little  of  the  total  feed  that  goes  Into  their  feed  lots, 
Tlie  farmer  who  was  diversified  in  1974  probably  got  a  lilgli  retarn  for  the 
labor  spent  on  the  feed  he  produeed,  only  to  at  best,  break  even  on  the  live- 
stock he  raised  Minnesota  farmers  got  an  average  of  about  $41  per  hundred 
pounds  of  live  pork  In.  1973.  From  $20  to  $23  of  this  represented  feed  cost, 
nonslng.  equipment,  eleetrlelty,  veterinary,  custom  work,  Interest  and  ^l^^f^' 
inneons  eosts  ranged  from  $r>  to  $7  leaving  the  producer  from  $13  to  $15  for 
his  labor--about  one  hour.  With  $3.25  per  bushel  for  corn,  1974  feed  costs  were 
near  $28  leaving  about  $lto  $2  for  labor  from  $35  hogs  ..^       .     ,  _ 

a'htvreeent  beef-feeding  situation  has  been  a  disaster.  M  $45  por  liuntl"»d. 
1073  finished  beef  wonhVhnve  returned  well  over  $20  to  labor.  Most  Of  the 
animals  had  been  purchased  for  slightly  less  per  hundred  than  the  price  re- 
coived  iThev  were  sold  on  n  slight  margin.  Cattle  sold  during  the  first  half  of 
.  1974  cost  eonslderably  more  per  Irnhdrea  Umn.tlie  selling  price.  Feed  ^o^^ts  of 
<!i30  per  hundred  for  finishing  ealves  and  $40  per  hundred  for  sjiortfed  cattle 
resulted  In  actual  losses  often  execedlng  $100  per  ^ttlo  feeder*?  r}ld  as 
much  nR  $250  each,  and  more,  for  calves  in  the  fall  of ^973.  The  cattle  fppder 
who  markets  1,000  head  each  year  can  go  broke  fast  enojigh  on  S30  per  head 
lo.Mses'  The  operation  that  feeds  out  100,000  cattle  lost  million^  in  19<4. 

Tt  co'^t  about  2^125  more  to  feed  a  dairy  cow  In  1974  than  in  the  previous  year 
Tills  with  other  added  costs,  left  the  dairyman  with  a  ion  labor  return  of 
lo^K  "than  half  the  1973  per  hour  Income  of  pCrhai^s  $7  for  the  most  efflclently- 
mnnnged  herds  The  average  dairyman  probably  worked  for  nothing  jn  1974 
The  contm-st  of  P^0  to  $25  per  hour  for  labor  spent  on  even  Inferior  ui  bnsher 
corn  and  25hnsher  .sovbean  yields  points  up  ^  Inconsistency  of  farmlnc 
economics  in  1974.  Fannincr  last  year  was  obth  \  y  good  and  very  bad—good 
for  the  crop  producer  fortunate  enough  to  have  near-averace  yfelds  hut  had 
for  tho<ie  whose  crops  failed  or  those  who  had  chosen  the  livestock  route.  For 
the  Hve.«?tock  prodajer  the  pleasant  dream  of  prosperity  In  1973  turned  Into 
the  nightmare  of  I9j4: 
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STATEMENTS  OF  DE,  JAMES  T.  HORNEE,  PEOPESSOR  AND  CHAIR- 
MAN, DEPAETMENT  OP  AQRICTJITURAL  EDUCATION,  UNIVER- 
SITY OPNEBRASKA-nNC0LN;.DR.  GARRY  R.  BICE,  DIRECTOR, 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.;  DR. 
CHARIES  I.  JONES,  PROPESSOR,  VOCATIONAL  TECBMCAL  EDU- 
CATION, CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF,  OCCUPATIONAL,  ADULT 
AND  SAFETY  EDUCATION,  MARSHALL  UNIVERSITY,  HUNTING- 
TON, W.  VA.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LUTHER  LALUM,  HTSTRUCTOR 
OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE,  .  KALISPELL  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
KALISPELL,  MONT. 

Dr.  ITonxER.  'Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  start  my  testimony/  please 
permit  me  to  prcbcut  INIr.  Liithci  Lalum,  who  is  instructor  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  at  Kalispdl  High  School,  Kallspellj  Mont.  lie  is 
president  of  the  Xational  Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers  Associ- 
atiouj  some  12,000  stroiig.  He  can  perhapb  assist  in  answering  ques- 
tions that. may  be  asked  later.  ^ 

I  am  James  Ilouier,  professor  and  chairman  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  representing  the  12,000  teachers 
an  J  teacher  cdncatoi-s  and  supervisors  of  agricultural  education  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  indeed  giatcful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  information 
wliich  I  hope  will  be  helpful  and,  of  course,  request  that  the  written 
statement  ue  entered  in  the  record,  as  you  have  suggested.  I  will 
summarize  my  statement  in  the  interest  of  tinje. 

Specific  emphasis  of  my  testimony  will  be  on  vocational  agriculture, 
its  impact  on  thousands  of  young  students,  adults,  posthigh  school 
students,  who  aic  off  farm  as  well  as  agricultural  production  jobs  in 
^Jiigh  school  and  the  postsecondary  level. 

In  addition,  I  plan  to  comment  briefly  on  vocatijjnal  education  ad- 
ministration, planning  and  funding;  career  guidance  and  exploration; 
cuiriculum  research  and  leadership  development;  student  organiza- 
tion: and  teacher  preparation. 

Agricultural  education  is  basic.  Food  certainly  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stances vital  to  life.  Food  must  be  produced,  processed,  and  distrib- 
uted for  human  consumption.  History  records  recurrent  shortaj^es  of 
food  and  fiber.  With  the  expected  doubling  of  the  population  by  tho 
year  2000,  such  shottages  could  well  be  i*epeated. 

The  challenge  of  meeting  fopd  negds  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
IS  greater  than  at  any  time  in  recent  history. 

Vast  amounts  of  energy  are  essential  to  modern  agriculture.  De- 
velopments in  recent  yearS  indicate  the  importance  of  prgdiiction, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  food  wylh  the  minimum  of  natural 
resources,  minimum  of  unit  cost,  and  as- efficiently  as  possible. 

Americans  receive  the  biggest  food  bargain  in  the  world.  Not  only 
do  we^  have  rlie  most  Jibundant  supply  of  high  quality  food,  but  at 
tho.lQa'slTcost.  Only:i7  percent  of  disposable  income. 

FO(Jct>^aml'^fibev  produced  by  the  American  farmer  and  rancher 
counter  oil  in  the  balance  of  trade  and  in  the  national  policy  develop- 
ment area. 
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Certainly  a  heuvy  burden  is  on  agriculture  for  sustaining  the 
domestic  food  supply,  as  well  as  international  exchange  purposes.  ^ 
It  has  been  Indicated  that  we  will  need  twice  the  number  of  today  s 
affribusiiiess,  people  by  the  year  ^980.  How  we  react*  to  th^se  needs 
depends  to  a  pcreat  extent  on  the  support,  we  give  to  vocational  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  and  development  of  natural  resources.  par« 
ticularlv  ouir  people.  .       '    .     ,  ,   •  i  . 

» FoV  the  first  time  in  history,  however,  major  vocational  legislation 
is  being  considered  which  omits  mention  of  agricultural  education. 

I  have  included  as  appendix  to  my  wiutten  summation  a  statement 
by  Charles  Painter  regarding  the  complexity  of  modem  farming  in 
the  heartland  of  our  coiintiT.  It  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  problems 
faced  by  tlie  American  farmers  in  attempting  to  produce  food  and 
at  the  same  time  stay  in  business.  ,  .  ;  ^ 

It  points  up  the  high  cost  of  technology  and  the  uncertainties  m 
agriculture  where  certainly  the  pleasant  dreams  of  many  farmers 
turn  into  nightmares  when  there  is  the  doubhiig  of  some  of  their 
costs  in  1  year,  1974.  .  n  ^ 

Certainly,  this  suggests  that  agricultural  education,  especially  for 
adults,  miist  be  extended  and  expanded.  «  ^ 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  agricultural  education  as  a  success 
story,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fruits  of  research  and  technological 
advances  in  meetinij  the  food,  fibei^  and  resource  conservation  needs 
of  our  world.  This^is  the  major  function  of  agricultural  education. 

Ag  education  is  afivo  and  well.  In  fact  it  is  having  growing  pains. 
It  has  been  stimulated  bv  cooperative  Federal  funding.  State  fund- 
ing, and  local  funding.  It  has  grown  to  almost  1  million  people,  m- 
chuling  high  school  and  post-high  school  and  adult  programs. 

Still,  the  program  does  not  reach  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
labor  force.  Ten  years  ago,  the  primary  focus  of  instruction  was  on 
production  agriculture.  Xow  almost  50  pcr9ent  of  our  students  are 
enrolled  in  some.  100  different  jobs  in  nonfarm  occupations  not  even 
recognized  20  years  ago.  ,       ,       i^    •  xi 

The  12*000  ag  teachers  prepare  people,  youth  and  adults,^  in  the 
ao-ricultural  and  environmental  education  areas  such  as  farming  and 
ranching;  ornamental  horticulture  and  forestry;  agricultural  re- 
sources and  conservation;  and  agricultural  products,  servicing,  proc- 
essing, and  marketing,  such  areas  as  farm  machinery,  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  agricultural  chemicals.  , 

Enrollments  have  grown  30  percent  in  a  10-year  period.  Post-high 
school  enrollments  have  doubled  in  the  past  5  years.  Approximately 
50,000  of  our  students  are  now  females,  compared  to  a  mere  1,000 
in  1063.  Of  the  50  bij;  cities  in  the  United  States,  45  now  offer  pro- 
"rafns  of.  instruction  m  vocational  agriculture.     ^  ^  ^ 

Nine  out  of  10  of  our  secondary  students  receive  supervised,  on- 
the-job  experiences  and  instruction.  A  phenomenal  SO-percent-com- 
pletion  rate  is  reported,  and  between  70  and  80  percent  of  our  grad- 
uates are  employed  in  agriculture.  * 

Enrollments  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  increased  50  per- 
cent between  1970  and  1072. 
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A«:  ecliicfttiou  is  plj»,yln»^  a  major  rJc  in  inokling  tlie  ]i\os  and 
loiulei'blup  of  tunionuw  V  gyarJiaus  of  qui  Nations  agilv^nlturc  and 
luihiral  rcsourccis. 

ExpcndUures  for  votutlonal  udneation  in  afriicnlture  bliould  cer- 
tainly be  considered  an  investment  in  the  Nation's  future. 

A  recent  research  &tnd>  conducted  in  Minnesota  on  the  \alue  of  an 
adnlt  farm  huMncss  niaua'j^cment  education  program  indlcatod  that 
for  each  dolhir' spent  on  tlie  pro^^rani,  ^1.20  was  recei\cd  in  return, 
and  also  revealed  tliat  the  benefits  to  the  community  wre  .$0.06  in 
increased  business  activity  for  eacli  doUar, spent  on  tlie  program. 

To  stiwiithcn  vocational  education  legislation,  I  cx)mmeiit  that 
there  is  much  ^cood  in  the  Vocational  Education  Aet  qf  1063,  with 
the  1008  akl  1972  amendments,  if  they  were  f idl}  f uiulod,  fully  imple- 
mented, and  properly  administered. 

Progress  in  the  vocational  education  area  in  the  past  S  to  12  years 
has  certainly  been  extraordinary.  Though  never  fully  funded,. Fed- 
eral participation  1ms  had  a  tetrific  impact. 

I  believe  Xcbiaijka  reflects  the  situation  nationwide  on  this  point. 
Since  1009,  \\Q  have  had  phenomenal  ^rrovvth  in  enrollment.  Our 
ppfoudarv  enrollment  has  doubled.  Vocational  adidt  cnrollnuuits  Jmve 
doubled.  Postsecondary  enrollments  have  more  than  tripled. 

We  credit  the  incentive  provided  by  Federal  fund??  to  \  ocatioiial 
education  as  the  motivating:  force. 

The  intention  of  Federal  vocational  legislation  has  always  been 
cost  sharin<r  rather  than  simply  initiating  new  programs.  Federal 
dollai-s  have  stimulated  fivefold  State  and  local  financing  of  voca- 
tional pro^jrams. 

While  those  of  us  in  vocational  education  feel  that  we  are  doin^r 
a  good  job,  we  certaudy  need  more  funds  to  continue  our  role  and 
to  expand  it  wiicrc  needed.  Even  without  any  expansion  of  our 
efforts,  fls  all  of  us  know,  it  takes  much  mo;;e  to  accompllbh  the  same 
task. 

As  for  education  considered  as  an  investment,  certainlv  vocational 
education  is  in  a  strategic  pdsition  to  help  alle^iatc  the  national 
miomplbyment  situation.  Therejs  little  unemplo}  nient  iu  rural  nreas 
in  agricultural  industry  and  business. 

We  know  of  no  other  educational  program  that  could  exert  a 
greater  impact  on  increasing  the  employability  and  thus  earning- 
nnd  tax-paying  ability  of  people.  Vocational  education,  as  wc  see  it, 
IS  a  wide  i)i vestment.  It  doo^  not  cost;  it  pays. 

X  comment  on  the  sole  State  agency.  Certainly  the  present  sole 
State  agpncy  system  of  administering  vocational  education  has  been 
a  key  to  the  cfliciency  nnd  success  of  the  current  legislation  and  we 
feel  nnist  be  a  feature^of  the  new  legislation. 

To  divide  authority  between  State  agencies  responsible  for  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  education  is  to  invite  duplication,  over- 
lappingi  and  waste,  v      ^  . 

In  the  area  of  administration,  we  believe  that  legislation  must 
conJinuO  to  provide  for  national  advisory  and  State  advisorv  coiui- 
cils.  In  addition,  we  feel  that  it  must  emphasize  cojinprehen6i\*e  state- 
wide phujiiing  for  voeatioltml  education. 

Advisory  councils  can  and  have  beeii  very  helpful  in  developing 
programs.  We  feel  that  there  are  two.  cilteria  which  should  guide 
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tlic  stnicture  ami  funrtlun.  First,  they  iiiu&t  be  rcpa&eutatlve  of  (ho 
occupational  ami  which  tiny  aio  abked  to  sei\c.  Scooial,  thv\  must 
bo  a(lvisoi'3%  rather  than  polioymakinfr*  bodies. 

Our  concern  is  that  agiicultural  oilucatlon  clearly  aiul  specifically 
be  roprosenfed  on  such  councils. 

A  co^nrox  grouxd  ox  extrkpj^exkursiiip 
i 

Withvjour  help,  \\e  feel  that  wo  must  manilatte  tralniii.i:  for  cntre- 
preneui's.  They  are  a  strategic  minoiity.  We  think  tlu^y  will  emerge 
more  and  more  iu  the  future  and  will  puflabor,  mana^ouicnt,  capital, 
land,  auJ  other  resources  together  to  insure  productiua*  aiul  that 
inchides  fanners  and  ranchers,  small  business  ownci'b*  ami  others. 

This  J(roup,  we  feel,  bhould  ]ia\e  membership  on  State  and  natiunat 
ad\isory  euuncils,  and,  incidentally,  representatives  of  vocational 
toaeher  edueatoi-s  also  arc  in  that  group. '  ^ 

Somewhere  in  tlie  process  of  decategorizatipii,  a  point  has  been 
^reached  where  there  is  \irtually  no  resources  available  in  the  TT.3. 
Oflica  of  Edu^^atiou  to  which  we  can  turn  for  coordination  of  plan- 
jiingj  program  execution,  and  leadei'ship.  Tiaglcall},  too  many  States 
have  followed  the  same  pattern. 

We,  thftrcfore,  ask  yo.ur  help  in.  staffing  the  Office  of  Education, 
so  that  all  vocational  education  disciplines  will  have  a  focus  of  na- 
tional cooperation,  coordination,  and  leadership*  which  will  enable 
mure  effective  planning  of  programs,  research,  and  curricuhim 
development. 

Regarding  specified  funding,  the  feasibility  of  dccatcgorlzat ion 
and  decentralization  is  unquestioned.  Its  desirability  is  another 
matter-  \  ' 

We  do  know  that  vocational  education  has  not  jjahied  and  achie\ed 
its  widespread  growth  and  public  reputation  throiigh  the  application 
of  this  principle.  ,  / 

The  overall  results  pf  noniclcntificatioa  of  programs  has  reduced 
the  leadarhlilp  and  technical  assistance  for  regular  tnilning  program.^. 
Some  have  been  ignored. 

As  to  vocational  teacher  education,  program  growth  nationally 
across  the  CQiintiy  Jias  been  rest ilcted  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
supply  of  qualiliod  teachers.      '  ir 

As  it  was  implied  earlier,  many  programs  arc  too  important  to 
risk  losing  througli  a  svstein  which, docs  not  specifically  provide 
funds, Jiicludcd,  we.  feel,  is  tcachei  eilucptlon  and  leadciship  ctcM.lop- 
Uitiii  a|  iastltutluab  wildi  comprehensive  graduate  and  uiidcrgiaduatc 
programs  of  vocational  education.  «  .  ^ 

The  IcA^islators  who  developed  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1017  saw 
the  rehitionshlp  between  quality  teachci'i^  iuid  \ocatloncil  progiams  to 
nie^et  the  needs  of  their  coamniuitics.  They  built  in  teacher  education 
specifically  for  that  purpotje.  ^ 

The  impjemeutatiou  was  a  key  factor  in  the  o.ffective  vocational 
prugiams  rV'Sulthi^  from  the  act.  We  uige  that  funds  be  stipulated 
for  teacho.r  education.  ^  ^ 

Ecgarding  career  guidance  and  ex^ploratlon,  w'C  foci  a  .clear  dis^ 
tinttion  bhould  be  Uiado  between  \ocAtmnal  education  and  career  cdu- 
ication,  and  adequate  funding  provided  for  each. 
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"We  support  increasiHl  funding:  for  all  occupational  arefts  and  at 
all  levels,  sucondarv.  postsucondary,  and  adult,  and  funding  for  stu- 
dent oif^ani/atioiis  which  are  integral  ^vith  instruction  promote  lead- 
ership, citl-^icnship.  and  belf-rcllance  and  pro\ide  an  excellent  teach- 
hic  tool.  ^     ^  ^  ^  .  ^ 

AVe  support  legiblation  and  funding  for  ser\Ice  fiuictions  such  as 
work-sttidy,  placement  ajid  folluw-upj^  curriculum  development, 
teacher  education,  leadership,  research,  a'nd  innovation. 

"With  regard  to  forward  funding,  we  ur^?c  forward  funding  to 
facilitate  effcctl\e  planning  by  school  admini&tratoi^  and  other  edu- 
catoi-s.^ 

In  closing:,  there  are  man\  other  things  that  could  be  said.  There 
i.s  much  merit  jii  some  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  I  have  not 
clYoseu  to  highlight. 

■\Ve  do  tliank  you  very  much.  We  are  pleased  and  honored  to  have 
*had  this  opportunity.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Lkumax.  We  would  probably  let  each  member  of  the  panel 
continue  and  then  we  will  open  it  wp  for  questions. 

;Mr.  SiMox.  J fr., Chairman,  if  I  may  just  ask  one  question  because 
I  wou^tbe  here.  "J  may  have  misunderstood  you.  Did  you  say  that 
'  there  is  low  unemployment  in  the  rural,  areas? 

Dr.  Iloii^'tii.  Rural  areas  in  agriculture  business  and  industry. 
Right. 

!^Ir.  Sdion'.  You  are  speaking  of  Nebraska  only. 
Dr.  Hor>;eti.  No,  sir.  across  the  country. 

IMr.  SiMox.  Well.  I  am  from  a  rural  area  in  southern  Illinois  where 
we  ha\e  a  very  liigh  unemployment,  and  that  it  wiiy  I  am  curious. 
,  Dr.  IIoR>'KR.  In  the  agricultural  business  and  irjidustry? 

^£r.  Sr3tON.  Wc  have  generally  high  unemployment. 

Dr.  ITornt^:r.  In  the  ag  business  and  industry? 

Mr.  Sntox.  How  do  you  segregate  your  unemployment?  How  do 
you  gage  that?  In  other  words,  let  us  say  you  have  Smith  County  in 
Nebraska  or  Norfolk  County  or   ^ 

Dr.  c»lIonxKR.  The  Labor' Department,  of  course,  categorizes  by 
^.ariety-of  areas,  manufacturing,.  Lousing,  construction,  agriculture, 
and  this^would  be  our  categorization  as  well. 

Mr.  SiMox.  Frankly,  I  am  curious  how  even  the  Labor  Department 
can  categorize  that  way. 

Dr.  IIoR5?KR.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand. 

M\\  SiMox.  My  concern,  and  I  don't  want  to  hold  this  up,  but  my 
fouccrn  is  the  general  picture.  There  was  a  conference  just  last  week 
or  the  week  before  last  here  in  Washington  on  the  problems  of  rural 
America  where  the  picture  is  ciuite  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  high 
unemployment  in  rural  America. 

l)r.  ITouNEK.  I  woujd  suggest,  sir,  that  there  may  be  quite  a  high 
uudercniplojment.  I  think  there  is  a  diflfereiico  bet\veen unemploy- 
ment and  imdcrcmployment.  We  are  talking  about  a  minimum  in- 
come, for  example.  An  awfid  lot  of  agricultural  peoplor-— 

Jtr.  Sotux.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  there  is  also  a  high  unemploy- 
nu'ut  rate,  people  actually  out  of  work,  not  just  underemployed,  irL 
rural  America. 
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Dr.  HoRXER.  In  tlic  agricultural  business?  I  am  specifying  agri- 
cultural business  and  industries. 

Mr.  LALt:3i.  May  I  interject  something?  I  think  maybe  what  he 
\n\^ht  l?e  talking  about  hero  is  agriculture  as  still  being  a  real  vital 
iiulustry  aacl  that  tliej  are  employing,  as  they  have  been  employing 
in  tho^past.  The  lua'chinory  dealers^  arc  doing  well.  That  is,  the 
farmei's  are  buying.  Elevators  are  doing  as  well  as  they  were  before. 

The  point,  I  think,  of  this  within  the  agricultural  industry  ;  it  is 
still  a  bnsj*  arefe  -3  *  X' 

'Mr.  SiMON,,It  is  a  stable  ar.ea  regardless  of  wliat  happens  to  tlie 
price  of  suy  beans?  You  still  have  to  have  so  many  people  working 
out  in  the  fields  and  so  forth? 

M\\  Lalxdi.  liight. 

Mr.  SiMox.  And  I  agree  with  the  jjeneral  thrust  of  what  lie  had 
to  say.  I  was  just  ciu'ious  about  that.  Excuse  me,  Mr,'  Chairman, 

jNIr.  EEiniiVX.  The  next  {jentleman  may  proceed  no^Y, 

Dr.  BicK.  I  am  Garry  Bice  of  the  University  of  Tejpnessee.  I  am 
director  of  the  rescarcli  coordinating:  unit  for  vocational  education, 
I  )ia\e  responsibilities  to  tUe  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
as  well  as  to  the  university. 

T  am  iiivohcd  with  teacher  education,  research,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  support  service  areas,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  just 
to  those  areas  at  this  time.       ...  ' 

You  have  my  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record.  I  \yould  like 
to  comment  on  teacher  education.  I  Icnpw  that  at  this  point  in  time 
that  it  Is  possible  to  u*e  part  B  funds  for  teacher  education.  Some 
Slates  arc  usipg  a  large  share  of  their  funds  for  that  purpose.  Others 
are  withdrawing  support  for  teacher  education,  I  think  at  a  time 
wlien  higher  education, itself  is  in  a  period  of  retroncliment,  if  you, 
will,  putting  the  pressure  on  low  yield,  high  cost  programs  to  pro- 
duce teachers.       '  .  r-'" 

It  becomes  more  important  that  we  in  vocational  education  par- 
ticularly see  that  this  area  ,has  the  support  it  needs,  not  necessarily 
jubt  for  the  operation  oi  teacher  education  programs,  *but  for  the 
opportunity  to  expeiiinent  with  new  models  for  training  teachers. 

I  woiihhsuggest  that  60'me  of  our  current  programs  probably  are 
outdated,  although  they  .are  doing  the  best  tJiey  can  at  tins  point,  and 
we  need  to  identify  ur  come  up  with  some  new  ways  to  train  the 
.  large  junnbqr  of  vocational  teachers  that  we  are  going  to  be  needing 
fhis  year  and  in  the  future.  * 

One  of  the  problems  related,  here  is  that  States  hesitate  to  use 
State  funds  for  teacher  education— I  am.  sorry — for  exploring  new 
fcaclier  cJucalion  models.  They  need  a  more  immediate  output  for 
their  dollars  invested. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  some  specific  identified  additional 
support  at  the  Federal  level  is  much  needed  in  thi6  area  to  develop 
new  alternatives. and  systems  for  training  teachers. 

I  would  support  the  idea  of  increased  leadership  from  the  Federal 
hn  el  on  phuuang,  and  this  is  planning  at  the  local  level  among  State 
agencies  and  between  States  in  a  regional  and  national  basis. 

■\Ve  have  some  concerns,  very  specifically,  if  I  can  use  the  State  of 
/reuncssee  as  an  example.  Many  of  oiir  large  or  high-employment 
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souli,  Arkaii&a.s,  Misblijbippi,  ami  otht*r  States,  Chattaiu)o«ra  is  dose 
to  A:lnbaina,  Georgia,  and  so  fortlu  Klngsport,  the  tri  cities  area, 
borders  on  Ivcntiiefcy,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  . 

Our  problem  is  rfiat  plaivnii)g  stops  at  tlie  Statp  lino  and,  when 
people  go  to  look  for  jobs,  they  doivt  stop  at  tlic  State  line.  We  can 
identiiy  the  manpower  sngply  and  demand  within  our  own  Sjtatc, 
but  wc  don't  have  a  handle  pn  the  - either  the  bupply  or  demand  that 
goes  across  the  State  lines. 

^  I  think  there  is  itiuch  need  to  improve  the  planning  effort,  par- 
tic.idarly  across  political  bouhdarics. 

Another  area  that  I  am  much  concerned  with- is  cjirriculum  supr 
port  scr\  ices.  Another  example  is  Teimcssee.  Wc  ii.sc  a  lot  of  State 
fimds  to  pro\ide  for  biick,s  ajid  mortal:  for  traini;ig  oi  for- vocational 
education  programs.  We  ha^e  in  the  neighboihgud  of  $197  million 
foi*  a  2-year  period  for  bricks  and  inoitar. 

Those  things  look  good.  We  can  identify  them.  We  can  see  them. 
We  don't  have  that  nuulwthat  kind  of  support  for  curticulum'  and 
persoiXHcl  dc\.(jlupment  and  audio-\jsual  material  development  for^ 


I  am  afraid,  if  we  doTvt  provide  nioixj  specific  support  and  Icader- 
^hip,  paiti^nlarly  for  the  support  services,  we  are  goinc:  to  have  now 
biiildiiigs  with  old  prograips  and  teachers..  I  am"  referring  to  old 
teachei-s  in  the  .sense  that  they  are  pi  epared  for  teaching  in  the  past 
and  not  necessarily  chronological  age. 

The  primary  area  in  which  I  am  concerned,  of  course*  is  research 
and  development.  I  think  that  wo  need  a  new  partnership  of  some 
sort  between  the  Pcderal  and  State  levels  to  attack  the  problems  that 
really  affect  vocational  education  at  the  classroom  level. 

We  at  this  point  have  the  op?)ortunity  for  a. few  dollars  for  re; 
search.  I  think  it  is  about  $0  million  that  is  di\ided  up  among  the 
States  on  a  formula  Iwsis,  which  wonl'd  almost  buy  a  third  of  a  747, 
if  we  want  to  put  it  in  those  terms. 

We  are  trying  to  sphe  all  of  'our  problems  witli  those  few  dollars. 

The^  second  problem  related  to  that  is  that  of  Federal  funds.  The 
commissioner's  share,  for  example,  of  about  $0  million  again  is  di\  ided 
up  on  a  basis  which  really  provides  little  coordination  between  the 
^tr\to  and  the  Federal  levels. 

'  Wo  need  a  concei'ted  effort  to  develop  a  network  at  the  national 
and  regional  level  that  sort  of  forms— servos  a^?  a  radar  device  out 
there.*  to  aiiticipatc  problems,  to  anticipate  the  factors  that  affect  the 
learning  situations  in  the  classroom  \\ithout  adcqntlte  Federal  sup- 
port.        "  f 

T  don-t  think  this  w  ill  be  accomplished  because  States  have  to  use 
their  funds  to  solve  individual  State  problejU!^  ^vithout  too  much 
concern  across  S^tato  lines  or  regional  basis, 

There  are  some  problems  that  can  be  solved  on  a  regional  basis 
much  more  efliciently  and  effectively  than  they  can  on  a  State  level 
basis.  ' 

I  think  that  we  do  have  an  effccti\e  vocational  education  program 
.  in  the  States.  We  have  an  inadequacy  at  this  point  in  our  data  .systems. 
I  think  you  ha\e  had  some  testimony  on  this  previously.  I*  would 
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opt  fur  Miiiu'  athlltluji.il  Kinki\sliip  at  (he  Federal  lc^el  to  develop 
a  iiiaiiagi-ment  iiifuniiatiuii  M^tuni  that  wiW  better  provide  the  infor- 
niatuin  weiiftd  tu  luako  tiiiiel>  dcclMOiis  \^llich  go  into  the  planning 
procjivs  obviouslv..  * 

T  think  that  in  tho  aioa  of  professional  development,  if  I  can  go 
hack  juht  a  little  hit.  in  ii'latiunbhip  to  t)ic  EPDA  programs  fnnded 
undui  part  V.  1  think  thi'jc  ia  a  need  to  bring  that  specifically  back 
into  vocational  ethuMtlon  a ! i iLp.LO vidiiJjuXJiding^QJULi hQely  bas i s  in 
order  that  ^\e  uu\\  the  States  identify  potential  leaders,in  voca- 
tional education  c;^l^  cnuugli  in  the  >car  so  that  they  will  not  npsct 
tlicir  school  bu^tein  by  Ica^  ing  in  April  or  May  of  the  year  to  go  to 
school  in  September/ 

I  am  refening  .^inn  ifically  to  the  problems  in  relationship  to  im- 
poinuiinent  of  funds  and  lecLMon  propobals  for  fnnding  of  EPDA 
progiams.       '  ^ 

I  hiow  the  U.S.  office  people  ha^ebeen  ready  to  develop  or  release 
information  for  EPJ^A  jirograms  for  following  }Qi\vs  probably  i  or 
.    months  in  ad\ancc  of  the  opportunity-  of  a  legal  commission  to  do 

\tlmt.  '        '  ;>  - 

^  I  think  anUliWJhat  this  committee  could  do  to  improve  that 
Mti^'U4on  \^i>u]dTTel(r this  leadership  development  problem.. 
»  1  think  that  al^o  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  w  need 
ih,thc  area  of  profcNsioital  development  not  only  people  working  at 
the  dt)ctoral  levek  but  \ve  need  biipport  for  those  people  at  the  Mas- 
ters Degree  level  as  well.  ' 

Thank  3*ou.  . 

iVrhe  prepared  statement  of  Dr,  Bice  follows:] 

rnfcrtARho  SiAihMhM  or  GAnr.x  U.  IJice,  DmKCTQu/REi,EARcn  Coordinating  L'nit, 

Mr.^  Chairman  ami  Mciulors  ot  the  Subcommittee.  It  Is  IndeQd,  a  pleasure 
.  to  ha\M  this  ui»pornimt.v  to  aibcu&s  wtlh  you  bome  concerns  ,1  have  about 
VocatiJ^naMnd  technical  education.         '       '  ^  , 

It  ih^my  flrai  beliuf  that  prugrt'srj  is  made  In  the  area  of  vocational  technical 
(Mh.tuti^^u  through  a  piuceijs  uf  knowledge  production  and  utilization.  It  is  my 
ftelutj:  (that  knuuiedMt-  prutifictiun  Is  tliu  proces:^  vf  research  and  development, 
una  i'.\W>lar.T  and  dcmuubtratiun  program  operation.  Utnizatlon  gets  down 
to  the  point  of  havlnpr  procrams  implemented  in  the  classroom. 

1\\  hk\i  to  take  Jnb\  a  few  moments  to  discuss  the  utilization  phase  and  go 
into  Mime  drtail  on  Um  knowlodKo  production  (rosuarch  and  development) 
phase  ncaV  the  end  of  this  discussion. 

Fn>r,  I  ^v(Add  like  to  discub.'^  the  areSs  of  teacher  cdncatl(yn,  program  plan- 
niui:.  and  uMippurt  ser\iot\s  as  they  relate  to  the  operation  of  vocational  tech- 
nical  education  and  ihi^*  country.  In  addition  to  the  basic  grants  t^  stated  to 
operato  onuoing  prograuis  at  the  .*^ecoudary  and  post-secondary  levels.  I  think 
it  Is  of  crI|HcaI  Importance  that  v\e  not  lose  >slght  of  teachfir  education,  cnr- 
nt-nlum  doMclopmtmt.  and  planning  that  Is  needed  to  carry  oat  those  hinds  of 
t!iIni:.«Mu  alclai^srmmi  that  wi^  think  should  bp  done.  Only  if  we  can  provlTle 
tho  appropriate  pt-rsonnGl,  currUulom  and  support  services, , can  ^vo  ever  bring 
Into  hue  any  semblance  of  a  balance  between. manpower  supply  and  demand, 
Tonclicr  rdmmtion.  fur  example,  mu>t  b6  supported  with  fedjbral  funds  In  order 
that  we  may  continue  t»)  develop  more  viable  and  appropriate  teacher  train- 
ing models  apd/or  progranis.  These  are  needed  to  do  ft  better ^joh  of  prepar- 
ing ahe  instructor  to  cope  with  today's  student  and  employer  skill  reqalre- 
mmW^  on  the  job,  Altiinuuh  Avo  hajo  an  excellent  teacher  traliilnc:  program,  we 
aro  stilt  Impet-feet  in  that  ar'^n  and  need  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  'do- 
ivelnp  and  e^'pVrlment  ^\Hh  sumo  alternative  systems  in  hrder  that  we  ma?, 
for  e\ami)bs  proff.shionalizf  the  teacher  in  the  trade  and  industrial  education 
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area.  Although'  \t  \^  i)Ormltislble  for  states  to  ube  funds  for  teacher  educa- 
tion, I  •think  that  this  haa  been  viewed  as  an  ybligatioa  ahd  uut  a&  a  nicaas  vt 
providing  real  leadership,  for  ^oultioIia^  tcUmlcal  education.  L^cei  that  ^licciiic 
leadership  should  be  provided  through  &ot-a6ide»  for  ieaebt^r  eaucatiuu,  that  ia 
neoessary  in  order  that  \\e  may  c^utinuu  to  develop  viable  inuUeici  ivt  teath^jr 
education,   -  / 

Another  irnpe'-fect  system  that  we  have,  although  it  has  been  doing  an 
admirable  job  at  this  Wiut  in  time,  b  that  area  u£  pro^^aam  iilanaing.  ^Vithln 
the  constraints  we,  have  Ui  teruisj  of  the  ability  to  gather  information,  the  legal 
basis  to  gather  specilic  kinds  of  infurmatiou,  and  the  perbonnel  to  do  thpse 
jobs,  followed  by  personnel  with  hpecllic  cjkilla  to  lue  the  data  and  informa- 
tion in  decisiou  making,  we  have  been  doing  a  Pretty  good  job.  We  have  been, 
partially,  meeting  the  needs  of  Individuals  Wid  the  emiiloyer  iu  the  Held.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  it  is  accessary  that  we  specifically  zero  in  on  the  problem  and 
provide  funds  for  program  planning  in  order  that  this  may  become  more  effec- 
tive I  realise  that  each  Sta^  is  reuuired  to  §ubmlt  aa  annual  and  Jong-range 
plan,  whicli  they  do  Ih  u.  very  admirable  w^iy*  However,  I  do  fetjl  that  there 
is  need  to  improve  this  area.  For  ^example,  at  this  point  in  ;tfme  there  is, 
in  my  hoihe  state  of  Tennessee,  a  critical  nc^ed  to  assure  thaj^  the  right  num- 
bers of  skilled  craftsmen  ate  available  wltii  the  right  skUls  to  undertake 
construction  of  several  nuclear  power  plants  and  relateil  facilities,  many 
sponsored,  obviously,  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  An  effeetive  program 
planning  opefatiou  in  the  st.hte  would  be  able  to  identify  the  manpowef, 
whore  they  are  located,  identify  the  skills  or  competencies  that  these  people 
have  and  match  Ihera  to  the  job  opportunities,  at  least  on  a  regional  basis, 
if  not  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Another  arqa  in  w^hich  I  wpuld  like  to  raise  soqje  questions  and  coaeerns 
is  that  area  of  support  servijces.  Here  I*m  relating  to  curriculum  develop- 
ment, student/' schedflling,  pi^ogVam  scheduling^  audio-visual  instructional 
materials  and  related  items.  W^e  can  do  all  that  *e  want  in  terms  of  ci^nstruc- 
tion  of  facilities  and  preparation  of  t6achcrs  hut  unless  we  provide  an  ufidaied, 
relevant  curriculum  with  the  app^ot)^:iate,  timely  audio-visual  materials  and 
instructional  techniques  and  slri^tegiJS^Kof  tiie  kaowledge  that  we  haVc 
produced  or  Ideaa  that  we  hqve  would  be  of  no  valne.  Therefore,  I  feel  thpre 
is  a  tremendous  need  to  make  the  support  services  area  a  dynamic  and  grow- 
ing one  and  .one  in  which  we  Jean  keep  programs  in  tune  with  students  and 
other  persons,  who,  in  turn,  are  ffi  tun^^wlth  everyday  needs,  I  think  strong 
national,  regional,  and  local  leadership  are  needed  in  this  area  and  timt  spe- 
cific prdgfams  should  'be  developed  and  funds  provided  to  carry  out  those 
projjrams.      -  *  ^ 

Gloving  from  the  area  6t  titilization,  then,  I  would  like  to  move  into  the 
area  of  l^nowledge  production  which  I  had  earlier  indicated  was,  that  of  re- 
<?oarrh  and  development.,  I  would  like  to  indicate  some  speclllc  coi^cerns  whlcli 
I  have  in  this  area.  '  ^ — 

Xhe  ideas  and  information  that  T  am  pre^senting  here  are  representative  of 
the  views  of  many  of  the  Research  Coordlnatiaff  Uait  directors  across  the 
country.  Obviously,  some  of  the  information  here  must  lie  identified  with 
specific  KoJ^arch  Coordinating  Tnlts,  and.  therefore,  may  not  l>o  representa- 
tive of  alKHCr's  in  the  country,  but  do  relate  to  specific  situations  and  there- 
fore mjist  he  presented  In  f  hcSc  hearings. 

ROI.K  AND  rUNCTIOJ?  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  K.  &  D- 

"Basically,  tjie  KCT^'s  see  their  main  role  lo  be  that  of  Identifying  pmblems 
,  wl'/ch  nfcd-4o.  he  solved,  coordinating.reiiearcli  aatl  devolupmont  effort*^  that 
I  affect  fhoRC  probkuis.  dlHseminatlncr  Information  ahmit  resuUs  <and  r^robh-niiO 
^fhroucrh  demonstration  and  diffuslda  efforts,  stlmutntln^:  the  invohonicnt  of 
those  who  cnn  help  solve  the  problem^  and  finally,  doinir  the  research  and  de- 
s^Apment  neede?l  (if  no  one  el.<?c  d9e'j4  it). 

"In  more  global  terms,  the  role^of  II  "D  in  vocational  eflucatlo;i  is  viewod  as 
inovlncr  from  the  Identlfieatlon  (if  prolobma  faciag  v<icational-teehalcnl  ,eduea- 
ilon.  doing  basic  research  to  delarmino  the  feasibility  of  solvincr  problems 
Which  are  identified,  developins:  a  ptan  of  actioi)  for  condactlng  the  re^t  of 
tfio  n  &  T)  effort,  moving  throiw[h  thb^Mjoveiunment  aad  Pilot  te.^tlnc  phnses 
njud  finallv  into  j^mPlemontatW  which  ifichidf.s  fiehl  tifstlng,  demonstration, 
dissominixijon;  diffusion,  and  In^demontation., 
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The  baaic  functlui;  of  11  &  D  in  vocational  eduoatlou  is  to  bring  abQut  im- 
iiru\unient  u£  tuu  jiiualU^  ot  vucaliuiial-ttchuical  traluiijg  programs  at  tlic 
j>euundary,  pust-i,ui;oudary,  and  adult  luveU.  Xbcse  improvements  are  to  be 
based  UDun-  an  urgunized,  bystematlL  appruach  tu  problem  solvmg  and  must 
utilize  tiie  robult^  o£  K  &  L>  efforts  of  any  agency  ^liich  addresjjt^s  problems, 
faeed  b>  vueatiuMl-teUinical  uilucution.  Other  agencies  referred  to  here  in- 
eiude  M«npo\Ner*  Dt'partment  u£  Ltibor,  NatiCmal  InotiUite  of  Education,  Bu- 
reau of  Education  uf  the  iJaudicappud,  E^5ii;V,  etc,  The  llCU's  St'C  one  of  thc^ 
functions  of  11  Ci;  D  to  be  that  of  dibsemihation  of  research  rej>ults  through 
I  participation  and  cooperation  with  uthcr  stales  through  appropriate  nttworKs 
Isuch  as  the  Beseart'h  CourUluating  Unit  network  nud  the  XationnI  Curriculum 
I>evelopmeut  network  which  iinb  been  ebtablltthed  through  USOB  efforts. 

STATE  AKD  LOCAL  COMMITME^•T  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  R,  &  D,  , 

For  fiscal  year  af)73,  Uie  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available,  there  is 
evidenco  Uiat  of  the  approxiviately  ?9,OO0,0OO  of  federal  funds  spent  for  K  &  X> 
through  the  Kcbcarch  Coorcjinating  Units,  approximately  5,3  million  dollars 
ef  state  and  Iwal  funds  were  used  to  support  K  &  D  efforts.  These  funds  were 
used  for  both  grants  ji approximately  4.1  iniliion)  and  RCU  operations  (np- 
proximafely  1.2  million).  Other  data  indicate  that  some  states  contribute 
heavily  to  R     D  in  vocational  education  while  others  do  not.  In  addition, 
It  IS  obvious  that  for  speciOc  B  &  D  purposes,  identified  to  match  Part  C 
funds, /the  states. nre  matching  only  abovit  $«00  of  state  and  local  funds  fot 
each  dollar  of  federal  funds,  However,  it  should  be  noted  here  that  many  ^ 
states  use  research  and  development  funds  in  several  of  the  set  aside  areas 
which  are  not  identified  as  research  or  RCU  monies.  i:6r  example,  many 
states  use  some  state  and/or  local  funds  to  do  R  &  X)  wrork  in-  the  areas  of 
Professional  JJevelopment,  Curriculum  Development,  and  handicapped  .and 
disadvantaged,  Tlie  point  here  is  that  state  accounting  procedures  do  not  ade- 
quately identify  all  of  the  local  contributions  that  actually  go-  into  vocational 
K  &  D  efforts.  As  far  as  what  would  happen  to  vocational  education  R&D 
if  there  was  no  federal  support,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this  would  vary 
from  state  to  state.  This  is  probably  a  resnlt  of  the  distribution  formula  uti- 
lized to  allocate  funds  on  a  state  by  state  basis.  For  example,  In  the  state 
where  approximately  $12,068  of  federal  monies  are  avaijable  each  year  for 
vocational  education  R  &  D,  Uie  removal  of  that  money  would  probably  have 
little  impact  upon  the  R  &  D  effort  in  that  state.  However,  in  the  state  whlchi  ^ 
receives  approximately  $762,090  of  federal  funds,  the  impact  would  be  tre- 
i^iendous.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  R  &  D  efforts  and  accounting  systems 
in  the  past,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  at  this  point  what  would' happen  to  the 
vocational  education  R&D  effort  if  federal  funds  were  not  aVjfiilable.  How- 
e^e^.  since  we  should  represent  a  feeling  of  the  RCU  directors,  it  is  our  role 
to  at  least  speculate  what  might  happen.  And  we  can  only  speculate.  AVitli 
tha^  in  raiml  it  is  felt  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  R&D  efi:orts  in  vocational 
education  would  be  dr^sticallv  reduced  If  federal  funds  wore  not  avallnble 
for  vocational  educatloa  R&D,  This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  numho^  of 
states  use  Federal  funds  to  support  the  administrative  costs  of  their  RCU  s 
(that  Is  to  pav  professional  staff,  clerical  and  snpportiufc  staflf.  travel,  sup- 
plies, etc.).  As  a  result  this  would  probably  end  dissondnatlon  and  dilTusion  / 
systems  that  have  been  so  eCfcctlve  among  the  RCr*s  in  this  eonntry  to  date. 
Actual  research  projects  completed  on  a  grant  basis,  may  not  ;be  affected  to 
sueh  a  large  decree.  The  reason  for  this  iS  that  the  dlssemlnotion,  diffusion 
and  implementation  activities  are.  essentially,  responsibilities  of  an  ongoini: 
RCT^  dfliose  are  some  of  the  basic  functions  of  an  RCr  and  ovo  not  done  on 
a  arant  bnsis.  Those  nre  done  within  the  organization,  (the  JlCTT)  and.  there- 
fore, would  most  likely  be  one  of  the  functions  to  go.  This  would  result,  then. 
In  a  return  to  tb«»  era  when  research  was  (lone,  reports  were  written  nud  filed 
on  n  shelf,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  distribute  the  results  to  the  school 
systems  nnd/or  praetitioner.*:  in  the  field.  ' 

^r«re  .speeiacahy  it  ean  he  said  that  probably  three  years  ago.  if  federal 
funds  had  been  removed  from  vocational  education  R  &  D,  tho.<:e  efforts  would 
have  ceased  due  to  the  following  reasons : 

1,  Fundinc.was  of  the  crant  type  and  there  was  not  much  monev  available. 

2,  lentil  Hj^eal  year  1071,  no  major  amounts  of  fi.«;cal  resources  were  available 
to  States. 
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3.  TruiluUb  of  r(j:>uniuh  \\^iTQ  ikmaudud  immediately  nnd  mobt  rusuarcU  nud 
de^ulupmun:  efforta  v,{itq  Xucu^ud  upon  major  problems  \^hlch  do  not 

•   hnve  short  term  solutions. 
,  About  flscal  year  1974,  results  begnn  to  flow  from  the  It  &  I)  efforts  nnd^ 
l>roduLts  botame  vi^iblt:.  XhU  brought  abuut  a  change  in  attitudes  among 
many  State  k^t^I  adnauidtiatur:^  and  uddltionai  state  suijpart  fur  It  &  D  efitorts 
became  evident. 

c  R.  &  D.  EFFORTS  ^OU  5PECIFIC  GROUPS 

Basically,  Part  C  fund$  have  nut^been  used  spedlkally  for  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  rebuaith  i>rojectii.  The  primary  reason  for  this,  ib  that  there 
luib  been  a  tendency  tu  u:>t  the  bet  abides  fur  handicapptd  and  disadvantaged 
btudentb  fur  R  ^"D  purpu&es  in  that  area.  It  has  been  inturpreted  that  Part  C 
funds  were  for  across  tlie  board  ratlier  than  sr^ecilic  purposes  and  main- 
stieam*,.^,  has  been  a  prevailing  philosophy.  Thurefore,  speclftc  projects  ha\e 
nut  been  identified  althuugh  minorities  >Yere  built  into  ainaost  every  project. 
One  wuiild  be  able  to  identify  minor  or  smaU  projects  in  almost  every  statt 
that  (.uncentratt'd  ui>on  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  Individuals  but  very 
few,  if  any,  majur  projects  related,'  specifically  to  the  handicapped  and  dia- 
adraxitaged,  Imvu  been  funded  thrpugh  Part  C  funds.  One  would  be  more 
likely  to  And  those  R  &  1>  efforts  funded  through  Part  D,  which  Is  directed 
more  toward  those  groups  of  mdividuds. 

PROULEMS  CONCERr^INQ  FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

There  have  been  a  number  of  problems  Umt  RCU'a  have  been  concerned 
\\ith.as  they  relate  to.  federal  support  of  It  &  D.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  they 
wiil  he  outlined  in  this  report. 

,  A.  Xheru  is  uncurtaluty  of  funding,  for  the  future,  from  year  to  year.  There 
are  (iutstiuns  about  how  many  dollars  will  be  available,  priorities  that  will 
be  idi^iktiilul  at  tLt;  national  level,  and  when  il;DCal  resources  will  become  avail- 
able  Tor  use  in  the  States. 

B.  There  is  a  prublum  In  the  interpretation  of  the  legislation  providing  fuuds 
for  Part  C.  Fur  example,  concerning  the  oO/30  split  between  the  states  and 
the  Lommissiuner's  share,  there  has  been  some  confusion  over  how  the  com- 
missioner muht  spend  his  share  of  the  dullars.  There  is  still  some  concern  of 
anixTtainty  of  the  state'^  share  of  funds  that  It  gets  from  the  commissioners 
half.  In  addition,  leu^islation  makes  it  possible  for  the  state  board  not  only  to 
apply  for  liie  uummissluner'.s  share  of  Part  C  funds  but  also  to  approve  and/or 
disapitruYc  uf  prujects  that  are  submitted  in  competition  for  the  commis- 
sioner's share, 

C.  There  is  no  organized  network  or  coordinating  agency  for  vocational 
oduuUlou  ri'iDtarch,  Innovation,  dissemination,  and  Implementation.  There  are 
MHne  \ery  good  eum[M^fients  oi/eratl^ng  almost  indeiKjndently  of  each  4*thor  but 
nut  nuee^i^arily  in  an  organized  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  vucatluna!  ed.u^ 
cation  R  D  problem.  Each  area  "does  his  own  thing.**  For  example,  per- 
sonnel ii^vohed  with  Part  C  projects  and/or  fundS' are  primarily  concerned 
with  Piirt  C  eCforts.  Those  individuals  responsible  for  Part  D  funds  do  their 
own  thins.  In.som?  states  for  example,  the  Part  C  coordinator  has  no  . idea 
»\\lnvt  is  happinin;:  to  Part  D  funds  and  vice  versa.  The  same  is  true  wtlh 

funds  provided  under  Part  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  states  receive  abso- 
lutely no  funds  fur  Part  I  proji  cts,  In  tho^e  states  where  Part  I  monies  are 
a\ailable  iand  fhose  are  priutarily  the  N^ational  Curriculum  DeTclopment  net- 
work  centers  at  this  point)  few  iionefita  are  roali;50tl  directly  in  that  state 
from  the  Part  I  efforts,  Other  states  receive  virtually  no  benefits  from  the 
Part.  T  ♦►ftortft.  Again,  develop  men  t  projects  tfjke  considerable  time. 

P,  There  a  latk  of  underbtanding  on  the  part  of  educational  admlnlstratorh 
as  to  vvliat  exactly  II  &  D  is.  There  clear  definition  of  wimt  is  researcu 

and  what  Is  development  and  how  it^may  be  separated  from  other  categories 
fundo«i  Kueh  as  domonstratlon,  innovation,  currleulum.  and  etc.  ' 

K.  There  Is  a  proi)h'ni  of  determining  priorities  and  the  identification  and 
dellnltliai  (if  those  pHoKities  within  states,  within  regions,  and  at  national 
Je\el,  There  \a  ho  process  that  has  been  developed  to  ^systematically  establish 
tho'^o  nriorities.  Therefore,  "to  each  his  own." 

F.  Thero  are  no  funds  available  a<-  the  national  level  for  R  &  D  to  solve 
nath*nal  pmhlenis.  Becau^<o  the  fiscal  resources  are  allocateil  tu  each  of  the 
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iiuU\iUuul  states,  tbruugb  dibtribution  furmulafc,  dollars  for  the  states  :^re 
us»ed  tu  solvu  Jstate  prubiuuib.  Xliuw  uru  uu  fuiiJci  available  to  solve  regional 
ur  uatiunal  problvnih  unlti6i»  tbuy  are  akimmcd  ufC  tbe  top  of  the  /state  alloca- 
tiuiib.  Some  stattib  gut  buruij  eiiough  inuiiey  tu  feulve  some  of  tlieix  own  prob- 
lems, Therefore,  tlie>  duu't  like  tu  see  tbtir  btatu  allocations  go  to  regional 
or  uatioual  projects.  ,      ^     ^    v.  , 

G.  The  iodoral  kvel  has  respun^ibiUly  to  approTe  state  plans  for  \ocational 
EducatiMQ,  but  no  authority  to  euforce  \\bat  really  is  there  or  to*  insure  that 
appropriate  U  &  D  planuiugmnd  efforts  are  carried  out. 

H.  jUften  there  is  little  responsibility  or  relationship  between  HCU  program 
operations  and  projects  and  the  commissioners  share  of  Part  C  funds. 

JtecommGiidations  uhich  inioht  ho  implunuited  t(j  improve  the  €xi9ti7ig  iys- 
tein^—X'Xhese  are  not  necessarily  criticisms  of  tux:  existing  systems.) 

A.  Vocational  Education  K  k  D  should  allow  TSOE  to  use  dollats  for  activ- 
ities at  the  national  level,  ^lie  state  share  should  be  used  and  distributed  as 
It  is  now  with  ehunges  in  the  distribution  formula  to  allow  that  each  state 
would  get  a  base  amount  of  $50,UOO  to  $75,000  plus  a  formula  amo,'unt.  As  now 
operated,  ^ome  states  get  at  little  as  ?12,068.  '  *  ^,  xr 

B.  A  single  national  network  that  ties  together  Parts  C,  D.  and  I.  the  Na- 
tional Centers,  Cnrriculum  Centers,  and  state  RCU's  should,  be  implemented. 
This  would  insure  a  more  systematic  approach  tu  the  total  K  &.  D  priorities 
among  states,  within  regions,  and  at  the  national  level.         '  I 

C.  National  and  Regional  Centers  responsible  to  vocational  education  and 
funded  by  vocational  education  dollars  should  be  established.  A  National 
Center  may  be  within  the  USOB  or  it  may  be  within  a  state  department  or  a 
major  university  capable  of  handling  such  a  coordination  effort  The  regional 
centers  mav  vary  in  number  from  4  to  10  and  would  be  responsible  for  co- 
l>rdinatlng  11  &  D  projects  within  that  regic^n  and  at  the  nationaMevel  through 

.  tlie  national  center  as  well.  Xliese  regional  centers  and  the  national  and  re- 
,  glonai  priorities,  coordinating  national  and  regional  projects,  and  carrying  out 
some  of  tlic  K  &  D  projects  oii  a  national  and  regional  basis  which  cannot 
feasibly  be  done  within  an  individual  state.  This  would  maUe  it  possible  for 
regional  i^rpblems  to  be  solved  without  an  individual  state  having  to  handle 
the  regioiiai  problem.  ,  ,  , 

B.  There  is  need  for  a  centec  for  policy  development  in  vocational  eauca- 

E.  Funding  for  vocational  education  II  &  I>  should  be  raised  to  the  10^ 
level,  or  more  specilically.  Perhaps  to  the  $50,000,000  '  §00,000,000  level  This 
would  make  vocational  education  R&D  costs  approximately  ?4.00  per  studont 
ou'n  nationwide  basis,  assuming  15.000,000  students  at  the  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  and  adidt  level  enrolled.  Currently  there  are  approximately  12.000,000 
students  enrolled.  (The  $00,000,000  figure  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the  cost 
of  two  or  three  B-74T  airplanes.  To  give  yon  an  idea  of  tliG  maoniiude). 

F.  There  is  aeed  for  some  risk  dollars  to  be  available.  Now  we  essentially 
have  to  guarantee  success  for  a  project  before  it  is  funded.  There  is  need  to 
have  a  pool  of  money  available  probably  at  the  national  level  to  fund  projeotf^, 
where  personnel  and  other  resource.s  appear  to  be  appropriate,  wlii(iji  nny  or 
may  not  have  a  pay  ojff  in  a  short  period  of  time.  We  simply  need  risk  money 
if  we  are  going  to  make  any  progress.  ^ 

ISSUES  ON  PROnLEMS  WniCH 'sHOl  i-D  UE  ADDHESSKD  UY  VOCATIONAL  EOrCATION  R  &  0 

A  number  of  speakers  and  researchers  have  presented  ideas  on  t\c  direction*? 
we  should  go  with  vocational  education  U  &  D.  Five  will  be  mentioned  at  this 

^^t?^blver.sity— -One  of  the  major  problem^j  vocational  ednoation  faces  in  the 
future  will  be  diversity— diversity  in  terms  of  social  strata,  individual  stii  lent 
di'fterenees  in  a  single/ learning  situation:  the  nearly  unlimited  trpcs  or  k.nds 
of  occupations  in  our  society  (souiuwhat  over  33.000  different  job  titles  Im /e 
been  identified):  large  number  of  instructional  strategies,  curriculum  gnul^s 
ami  instriietioual  materials;  a  larse  number  of  administrative  stylos  and 
manaceinenjt  teclminnes;  and  on  and  on.  A  ijrime  factor  to  be  concerned  about 
bore  is  that  we  have  not  even  identified  those  major  situations  which  afToct 
Jenrning. 

2.  A  KOcond  faetor/t)iat  concerns  m  is  the  id^a  of  democracy,  or  in  some 

oases,  the  laok  of  d'omocraoy.  I  am  referring  to  the  need  to  involve  labor. 

.  * 

SB.'.    .  - 
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managiment,  parenU,  4)tuiknU,  and  educaturs  in  developing  \ocatiunal- 
technluU  tdueatiun  pr^grauis.  lluw  tan  we  provide  froedum  of  choice  for 
training  opportunitiesj  u^iuall,.  in  large,  luetroijulitan  and  ^^UlaU  rural  bettingi>? 
IIow  tail  provide  s,iate\ude  or  DAUwu.ti  leadc-ri>liip  in  curriculum  develop- 
luent,  for  ixamplt,  wlien  ;&o  many  people  and  groups  want  to,  and  indeed, 
should  be  iuvolj^tnl?  Huvv  tan  \\u  provide  student,  i>arent,  and  employer  in- 
vulvtmtitt  iji  xjfograiu  planiiinj;?  And  we  do  not  mean  in  a  superficial  way, 
Xhe;^  Tvant  ta  and  should  be  in\ol\ed.  Jlo\>  can  NNe  proMde  for  adequate  demo- 
cratic in%ol,tmeut  in  the  go\Lriianee  and  administration  of  our  educational 
pro^jram?  K^eryone—or  nearly  everyone — wants  and  has  the  right  to  be  in- 
^uKed,  and  wq  do  not  think  (hat  we  in  vocational-technical  education  have 
taken  time  to  consider  the  "Problems  of  Democracy/' 

3.  Activism — Perhaps  your  first  reaction  here  is  "that  is  all  gone  now," 
or  ''tlie  campuses  and  schools  have  calmed  down."  We  would  have  to  agree 
tliat  the  iiiilitancy  has  ceased,  but  activism  has  not.  Today's  society  is  better 
informed,  more  alert  to  what  is  happening  worldwide  (those  worldwide  hap- 
peningb  afft-ct  our  everyday  lives),  and  more  willing  to  get  involved.  Students, 
parents,  and  teachers  want  to  be  more  active  in  uhat  goes  on  in  the  classroom 
and  how  things  are  d..iie.  AVhen  observe  what  Is  happening  outside  the 
cduoatioual  system,  we  should  gi>e  tlianKs'that  that  degree  of  activism  has  no*t 
hit  us  yet,  We  would,  be  hard  pressed  to  say  that  we  have  "researched  the 
effects  of' activism  on  vocational  education." 

1.  Accountability  -  This  is  what  legislators,  the  GAO,  anJ  others  have  been 
zeroing  in  on.  We  Would  like  to  suggest  that  accountability  goes  beyond  the 
traditional  Ideas  of  how  many  people  we  trained,  what  percentage  of  those 
people  are  employed,  and  other  similar  issues.  Consider  the  accountability  for 
pri>;zrani  planiilng  which  includes  demographic,  ^economic,  and  psychosocral 
factors*.  Can  we  be  accotmtable  for  the  energy  used  to  operate  vocational- 
technical  facilities?  Have  we  planned  instructional  strategies  in  terms  of  cifr- 
ricnlum,  scheduling,  etc.,  to  conserve  energy?  Are  we  using  th  most  effective 
anrt  eflicient  teaching  strategies? 

r*.  The  role  of  vocational  technical  education  in  society.  Partially  because  of 
our  eur  changing  sociological  maheup,  changes  in  our  demography,  and  mod- 
ifications iu  our  tdiicatiunal  system,  there  is  a  critical  need  to  examine  the 
po.sitiua  in  society  of  \ocatioiial~technical  education,  What  is  our  position  in 
relationship  to  'academic*'  education  and  career  education,?  IIow  many  re- 
ijoiirces  bhuuld  bti  devoted  to  vocational-technical  education  and  how  do  we 
niost  effectively  oonipete  for  tho^e  resources?  IIow  can  we  develop,  modify, 
(jf  adupt  curriculums  to  mctt  ihe  changing  needs  of  the  country's  population? 
What  effect  will  the  declining  birth  rate  have  on  vocational- technical  educa- 
tion 10  years,  5  years,  20  years  and  30  years  from  now? 

I've  attempted  to  give  an  overview  of  some  of  the  needs  I  see  In  the  area 
of  Knowledge  production  and  utilization  which  ranges  .from  teacher  education, 
projiram  planning,  and  support  services  , to  research  and  de\elopment,  Obvi- 
uusly.  niany  ol!  these  ideas  are  aulte  bia:>ed  and  viewed  from  my  position  in 
the  State  (^f  Tennessee,  I  woUld  hope  tha.t  soine  of  the  Idea  here  might  rai^e 
liuostluns  wldch  you  lia\e.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  additional  informa- 
tion to  you.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

Mr.  T-ii:iLMAK.  The  next  jjentlemau? 

Dr.  Jom:.'^.  I  am  Charles  Jones.  T  am  a  professor  of  vocational 
t^H'lmical  i-diicatioii  and  chairman  of  tlie  Department  of  Occupa- 
tions»  .Vdnlt,  and  Safety  Education  at  Marshall  University,  in 
boautiful  Huntington.  W!Va.  " 

I  am  al.^o  president  elect  of  the  American  Vocational  Education 
PcibuiiUiil  Deselopnienl  Association,  whom  I  am  representing;  here 
today. 

I  ilo  appreciate  and  the  Associatoa  appreciates  this  opportunity 
to  talk  to  } oil  just  a  short  while  about  some  concerns  we  have. 

\Vc  are  ver}  glad  that  \oii  are  iu  business  as  a  committee  because 
we  fed  that  }ou  are  prusiding  the  leadership  to  develop  a  new 
philoboph}  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  we  have  not  reall}  had  a  meeting  to  develop  a  philosophy  per 
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so  since  the  old  mcotinir  bade  in  tlio  im's  that  developed  the  seven 
cardinal  principles  of  education,  some  of  winch  have  never  really 
beeiv  implemented.  *  . 

Tt  is  cood  to  liavc^  thh  committee  woikinc  on  this  tvpe  of  tinner; 

We  are  concerned  uhoiu  four  thinjrs  in  lookiajr  at  ILR.  \vhidi 
we  support  in  concept,  are  particularly  interested  in  the  state- 
wide plannin^r  that  I<  in  th\>  bill  and  some  othei^,  as  we  imderstanfi. 

One  thinor  that  is  lef^  out  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the— There  is  no 
^  mention  per  se  in  tlie  bilU  that  1  have  looked  at  of  statewide  plan- 
ninir  for  personnel  development.  -  • 

Now,  Dr.  Bice  talkc^d  about  teaclier  edncatiou,  leadership  edu- 
cation, and  our  association  is  interested  in  your  considerin.2:  the  in- 
clusion in  statewide  planning?  of  statewide  planning  for  personnel 
development.  That  is.  to  piovixle  an  interface  then  between  the 
teacher  training  or  what  have  you  with  the  lieeds  in  the  field. 

If  I  mav  give  a  case  in  point  here,  in  looking  at  the  1963  act  and 
the  1068  amendments,  we  are  looking  at  tlKJ  set-asides  particiilarly 
for  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  et  cetera.  But  we  approadi  this,  as 
/you  know,  with  praUicallv  no  one  trained  in  teachin|^  disadvantaged 
or  liaiidicapped  in  vocational  education.  ^ 

As  vou  know,  we  certifv  in  vocational  education  in  terms  of  ag, 
home  cc,  T.  &  I.,  BE-  et  ccloia,  and  we  did  not  have  in  our  several 
systems  of  teacher  trainluii  specific  typcs  ol  training?  to  teach  the  dis^ 
advantaged  and  the  handicapped,         "  -    j  - 

Certainly,  vou  would  not  expect  a  teacher  who  was  not  trained  m 
the  area  to  iiecessarilv  do  an  exceptional  job  of  implementing  the 
program,  so  our  question  then  to  you  is— or  for  your  consideration, 
is  itichision  of  a  statewide  plan  fox  personnel  development  m  tliat 
statewide  planning  system,  assuming  that  this  is  one  of  the  concepts 
that  would  be  in  wliatcM^r  bill  we  come  up  with,  again  so  that  we 
can  plan  for  the  teacher  education  to  match  whatever  the  specific 
areas  are  we  have  in  tlie  field.  /  ,     .  . 

'     Now,  the  second  aspect  of  this  that  our  .association  is  interested  m 
deals  with  providing  for  coordination  at  the  State  level. 

Again,  there  is  no  mention  in  anv  of  the  bills  thjxt  we  have  looked 
at  that  deals  with  .coordination.  We  believe  it  is  imperative  to  co- 
ordinate teacher  education  or  leadership  development  for  vocational 
education  at  the  State  level.  ^  ^t^-,  * 

Xow,  we  have  had  excellent  help  from  the  L  ,S.  OflTice  of  Education, 
particularly  the  project  offices  for  552  and  553,  and  here  wt  are 
'     referring  specifically  to  553^  the  EPDA,  part  F,  section  553. 

Our  project  office  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  Washington  here 
at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  ahd  we  have  gone  through  first  and 
second  stages  prototypes  dcAelopmcut  of  these  programs  *to,  interface 
the  teacher  education.  That  is,  to  pull  out  the  expertise  from  the 
universities  and  train  teachers  in  summer  workshops,  institutes,  et 
cetera,  and  we  have  been  able  to  meet  many  of  the  needs  that  .we  are 
talking  about  in  the  IWA  uud  1068  acts  through  this  typ\t  of  training 
pro^rram.* 

Now,  one  of  the  problems  is  that  at  the  university  we  are  set  up 
by  departments,  ag,  home  ec,  T.  &  I,  DE,  and  some,  universities 
across  the -country  have  coordinated  these,  but  this  is  a  difficult  sort 
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of  thing,  and  w;e  find  oumlves  still  with  practically  tio  kinds  of 
coui*sos  that  deal  uith-  -or  training  procranis  tliat  deal  with— or  a 
B.S.  degree  prograui,  foi  txaiiiple,  that  dual^^  ^^lth  the  disadvanta«^ed 
and  handicapped. 

Now,  the  question  is  raised;  'Wliy  don't  \ou  go  over  to  the  special 
ed  section?  That  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  do  except  that  the  special 
ed  section  doesn't  have  that  certification  in  vocational  edueation. 

We  do  kind  of  stand  alone  occasionally  on  thi>.  I  don't  know  of 
any  special  ed  people  in  our  schools  that  are  ctdlficd  in  vocational 
education  by'  virtue  of  the  fact  they  haven't  had  6  years  of  work 
expuience  or  2.000  hours  in  tlie  case  of  bufeinft>i?  and  office  occupations 
that  makes  for  \ocational  teachei-s,  so  it  has  been  diilicult  to  inter- 
fere these  training  progiams  with  the  need>  in  the  field,  so  we  are 
asking  you  to  con.sider  5ome\\hcre  hi  this  bill  to  suggest  or  liighliglit 
the  idea  of  coordination  of  personnel  de\  dopnieut' programs  at  the 
State  level.  If  you  are  asking  for  statewide  .planning,  we  huve.  the 
questioii  of  asking  for  statewide  personnel  development  and  co- 
ordmating  this. 

The  third  question  we  have  to  ask  your  consideration  for — in  some 
of  the  bills,  particularlv  lI.E.  3037/we  are  anxious  to  support  the 
Tdea  of  leadership  development  in  teini^  of  the  graduate  programs. 
We  irivc  very  strong  support  to  this.  '  ^' 

We  would  i^aise  a  question  with  you  whether  all  of  these  programs 
shoufd  be  of  the— of  the  20  that  wo  see  in  3037.  whether  these  pro- 
grams should  necessarily  be  limited  to  doctoral  level. 

As  Di\  Bice  has  suggested  Here,  tliere  is  a  need,  often  at  the  local 

level  and  State  levels,  for  specialist  training?  or  mutjtcrs  degree  level 

trannng,  ratlier  than  doctoral  level  trainin^:,  and  our  question  is 

tlien:  Can  we  assimilate  back  into  the  systems  of  the  States,  the 

State  vocatiojial  systems— can  we  assimilate  100  new  doctorates  c\ery 

Z  vears? 
»  i\ 

Now,  we  need  leadership.  The  question  i^:  Wliat  level  of  leader- 
ship do  need?  Airain,  within  some  of  the  bills,  particularly  3037, 
we  are  concerned  with  institutes,  workshops*  this  kind  qJE  thing. 

We  are  asking  foi  the  consideration  for  highlighting  here  the  pos- 
sibility of  training  indi\Iduals,  selected  people,"  with  some  staffing 
support  for,  say,  1  year  at  many  institutions,  ratlier  than,  say,  the 
20  selected  for  this  so-called -^the«c  so-called  doctoral  programs  that 
have  been  suggected  in  3037. 

This,  basically  then,  is  wl/at  we  wanted  to  say  to  you  and  ask  your 
consideration  for.  We  are  highly  apprci^;iati^c  of  this  opportunity 
to  talk.  We  thank  you.. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Charles  I.  Jones  follows:] 

^  ♦  # 

PREPAltED  StaTEMKNT  OF  DH.  CHARLES  I.  JoNES 

My  naniG  is  ChaVlcs  Irving  Jones.,  I  am  a  professor  of  Vocafional  Tech- 
nU  al  EOucatlun  and  Chainiian  of  the  Department  of  Occupalional,  Adult  and 
S'nfuty  Kdncatiun  at  :irarsliall  Univer.sity,  Huntington,  We&t  Virginia.  I  am 
also  president  elect  of  tlie  American  Vucatlonal  EdutationTil  rersonnol  JDevelop- 
nicnt  Association.  I  am  accompanied  by  Dr.  Gary  Bice  and  Dr.  James  Horner, 
wlio  are  also  submitting  testimony  for  youv  consideration. 

I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  appear  buft^ru  tlie  distingni«hed  n\em- 
bors  of  tills  Mibcuminittce  and  to  state  tiie  \kws^  of  ihQ  profo&s(onal  associa- 
tion I  represent  witii  regard  to  tbu  future  of  vocational  education.  I  know  of 
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no  ifruup  Unit  ic>  working  more  iKiifetntl/  to  provide  leadtrsliip  in  meetins  soci 
etal  jiuuUa  wktli  uilutaUoiiai  i^iu^^faiiib  tbau  are  tliu  members  and  btaff  of  this 
iti^Uiitjuiahtd  ^^ubcomiiiiUet.  ii^u  are,  in.  my  oi>iuiou,  iii  the  process  of  defining, 
developing,  and  interpreting  the  pliilosophy  of . Jiniuricnn  education. 

'/iie  Ainerieun  Vuuilional  Xlduuitiou  Ter^sOnnel  Development  Association 
btroiigly  J>uiii>orts  nil  o037.  "Votational  Education  Amendments  of  1075.** 
Xliu  ittenibuxi)  of  tlie  a»:>uLiauw>  I  represent  are  aware  that  parts  of  this  legis- 
lation appear  in  otiiei*  UlU  for  \ocatiunal  edutation  which  have  or  will 
uome  before  Uiii>  5>uU;omiuittue  for  conbiUeration.  Xiie  membership  of  this  asso 
o  eiution,  after  due  LunMaeration,  h  convinced  that  the  approach  described  in 
lUi  M7  reprei>entii  tiie  h^^t  alterjiative  lo  meeting  the  occupational  education 
nijed^  of  the  indiuauai^j  and  gruui<^  who  make  up  tht  population  of  the  United 
i>tiite».  We  are  parti euia fly  ^upport<ltive  of  the  mandate  stated  in  the  early 
seetionb  of  the  bill  with  regard  to  instituting  comprehensive  statewide  plan- 
ning and  aceountabiUtj  for  Nocational  education.  AYe  believe  that  the  provisions 
of  HIl  d03T  vMll  provide  aii  oj/portunitj  for  all  youth  and  adults  to  be  included 
in  \oLaiional  programs  of  the  nation  and  that  specific  target  populations  iden- 
tified in  the  Vocatioxiul  Educatiun  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Antendments  of  1008  would  connnue  to  receive  due  attention.  Further,  we  be- 
lie\c  that  the  provisions  of  thih  bill  will  provide  for  the  **big-picture"  of  voca 
tiunal  education  rather  than  splintering  the  effort  among  a  multiplicity  of 
agencies.  ,  .  *  , 

The  organization  1  represent  is  eoncerned  with  tlie  professional  development 
uf  individuals  wl]o  will  <.arr>  out  the  intent  of  the  legislation.  Vocational  Edu- 
utUoit  iias  been  criticized  for  using  monies  for  purposes  other  than  those  specl- 
hed  in  the  several  acts,  leading,  in  effect,  a  questl^m  as  to  whether  vocational 
eduvation  haii  provided  for  training  to  the  le^el  of  competence  needed  by  indi 
^iduals  to  carry  out  .specified  roles  tho  vocational  education  system.  In 
order  to  proude  for  the,  probability  of  a  higher  level  of  accountability  in  meet- 
ing the  national,  state,  and  local  goals  of  vocational  education,  it  is  the  ex 
pressed  desire  of  this  association  to  request  your  consideration  to  further 
ciarif\  the  language  of  IIR  303T.  We  do  not  want  t6  be  tied,  hand  and  foot  in 
>u*li  a  ^^ay  that  fli  -xibdity  in  not  provided  for  the  varying  levels  of  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education  in  the  &eYeral  states,  but  we  do  want  to  provide 
appropriate  training  for  personnel  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the 
aet  for  meeting  the 'goals  for  specific  populations. 

In  reviewing  Hit  3037,  we  are,  therefore,  asking  your  consideration  for  in- 
suring the  probability  of  a  higher  level  of  accountability  through  the  inclu 
Moii  of  language  appropriate  to  providing  a  more  clearly  delineated  Interface 
befTveon  statewide  planning  and  the  populations  to  be  served. 

SpeclficaTly,  we  are  requesting  the  language  of  HR  3037  require  that  the 
^t^ito.i>lan  for  Vocational  Education  irichule  a  det^uled  plan  for  vocational  edu 
ration  pt>r.s.>nnel  de\  ilopini-nt.  V.  hlle  JnJtii^\  states;  <already  include  such  a  per- 
^ionn^•l  development  plan,  we  believe  that  such  an  inclusion  would  greatly  en 
haute  bringing  the- personnel  .development  resources  (people,  funds,  programs) 
,to  lit>ar  more  directly  on  the  needs  of  persons  to  be  served  by  vocational 
edneafioh. 

.\s  early  as  ;970  wc  were  experiencing  difficulty  in  locating  persons  nuali- 
flod  to  diAelop.  administer  and  tench  in  the  set  asides  delineated  in  the  Voca- 
tl<inal  Amendments  of  1908.  Speciflcally,  very  few  states  were  able  then  to 
demonstrate  a  capacity  to  provide  through  vocational  teacher  education  Pro- 
grams in  the  colleges  and  universities  personnel  competent  in  programming  for 
the  dib^dwnntAged  and  handicapped.  We  should  not  and  may  not  expect  high 
level  of  sophistication  of  hueh  profcrams  without  competent  personnel  at  all 
levels  In.  the  vocational  system.  AVhat  we  did  do  as  a  result  of  the  foresight  of 
*  Congress  was  io  develop  persv.i*nel  development  programs  through  EPDA  Sec. 
&     e>n3.  a  continuation  of  which  is  included  in  HR  3037» 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  evaluation  of  these  programs  which  is  re- 
qiiiH'd  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  DHEW  was 
comph'ted  by  XCES,  several  months  ago  hut  has  not  been  released.  The  meni 
bers  of  the  asbociation  I  represent  would  like  to  re^ItW  the  findings  of  the 
st\uly  to  determine  the  degree  to  whlcli  we  are  achieving  the  goals  and  phjec 
tives  of  the  program  and  therefore  are  requesting  that  this  study  be  made 
public.  ^  ^    ,  •  , 

Tn  requesting  the  inclnsSon  of  a  requirement  for  a  statewide  personnel  do- 
vehipment  plan  the  intrnt  is  tliat  this  plan  would  tie  together  tarcet  popular 
tion  needs  and  the  training  of  profi'J>siunal  ptrsonnol  to  meet  these  need?. 
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Without  such  a  plan,  the  records  of  the  past  buggests  that  institutious  of 
higher  educatiuu  uut  only  di>  aut  havo  iiifurmafion  appropriate  to  program 
piannmg  but  als>o  dcinuii:*trute  a  lack  uf  luitiative  and  flexibility  to  provide 
apiiropnate  persunntl  training.  Typically,  cuUe^je  and'  uui\ersity  vocational 
teacher  t»ducutiuu  prugrarus  are  highly  cumpartinentahzed.  Culltges  and  L'ni- 
\er&itie:>  Continue  to  eiiiiliit  traditiu^iul  acudenuiL  appruaches  safeguarded  by 
the  \\eii  known  principles  of  bureaucracy,  not  the  leas>t  of  which  is  "aubstitut 
-  ing  means  fur  ends."  We  are  chalieugcd  to  take  positive  measure  to  change 
this  university -mentality."  Inroads  have  been  nmde  through  the  coordination 
of  Sec.  553  programs  at  th^  state  and  national  levels,  but  wc  continue  to  see 
the  typical  university  mode  as  '  there  credit  hour  courses"  printed. in  an  obso- 
-    lete  catalogue. 

Of  equal  cunc;grn  is  that  these  courses  are  designed  to  match  state  certifica- 
tion requirjements  based  on  an  ob&olcte  academic  philosophy.  The  certification 
obbolence  problems  and  the  e^pectatiyn  fot  teachers  to  meet  certification  re 
qpirements.  rather  than  the  needed  qualification^  lui  i,erving  target  populations 
give  rise  to  .an  additional  mentality  justifying  our  consideration. 

The  Sec.  553  programs  ha^e  been  and  continue  to  be  vital  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  expertise  in  the  training  sector  with  the  professional  personnel  need; 
lug  the  training.  Over  the  past  live  years,  we  passed  through  first  and  secpnd 
prototype  development.  We  are  now  embarked  on  the  third  level  prototype 
through  the  aid  of  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  located  at  North 
Carolma  State  University.  This  third  stage  of  development  bhows  promise  of 
increased  sophistication  through  needs  assessment  and, priority  ordering. 

The  key  tQ  the  success  of  .the  Sec.  553  programs  is  the  coordination  pro- 
o  vided  at  the  state  leveL  This  coordination  serves  to  bring  together  the  per 
sonnel  development  needs  at  the  local  and  state  levels  with  the  training  ex 
pertise  that  can  be  provided  by  agencies  and  institutions  jind  to  match  the 
needs  of  administrators  and  teachers  serving  target  populations  with  appro- 
priate training  programs.  Last  year  approximately  35,000  individuals  In  the 
vocational  education  system  were  supported  in  36-1  projects  at  the  local,  state, 
regional  and  national  levels.  Each  project  is  required  to  have  well  defined  man- 
agement, accountability  and  evaluative  components.  This  coordination  is  ac- 
complished in  several  st§p3  including  the  use  of  vocational  education  person 
nel  development  advisory  committees,  management  information  systems,  and 
program  planning  on  a  statewide  basis.  Much  of  the  .credit  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Sec.  553  programs  can  be  attributed  to  the  leadex*shlp  provided  at  the 
national  level,  specifically  the  project  officers  for  553  programs  In  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  One  key  asjiect  of  the  Sec.  553  programs  is  that  the  min- 
imal amounts  of  federal  monies  appropriated  have  triggered  the  use  of  addl 
tlonal  state  monies  to  train  personnel  for  serving  specific  populations  provided 
for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1D68. 

HR  3037  Wisely  includes  a  continuation  of  this  approach  to  vocational  edii- 
^  cation  personnel  development.  However,  it  is  not  clear  in  the  language  of  this 
bill  that  state  level  coordination  Is  to  be  continued.  Terhaps  It  would  be,  bnl 
the  members  of  the  American  Vocational  Educatron  TersOnnel  Development 
Association  believe  that  a  refersi^ce  to  this  type  of  coordination  would  be  use 
ful  in  insuring  the  probability  that  a  high  level  of  interface  be  continued  and 
^  expanded  l^etween  vocational  personnel  needs  and  the  training  agencies. 

The  third  concern  of  the  association  deals  with  the  activities  presently  being 
carried  ont  under  EPDA  See.  552  and  included  in  HR  3037  ns  doctoral  pro- 
grams. The  association  poses  two  questions  for  your  consideration:  (1)  should 
"  these  activities  be  limited  to  doctoral  programs?,  (2)  what  is  the  prospect  for 
asjsimnlating  40O  persons  with  doctorates  in  the  state  and  local  vocational 
education  systems  every  three  yciirs? 

^\'e  recognize  the  need  for  leadership  development  and  applaud  the  incln 
slon  of  this  compopent  in  HU  3037.  However,  all  of  the  persons  in  leadership 
positions  may  not  need,  the  amount  or  level  of  training  generally  inchided  in 
doctoral  programs.  There  is  a  need  for  leadership  training  for  selected  per 
sons,  serving  specifically  Identified  groups.  Such  training  may  be  highly  spe- 
•  elfic.  may  not  require  more  than  12  to  18  months,  and  may  not  be  available  in 
the  twenty  Institutions  provided  for  in  the  bilk  "JVe  are  therefore  asking  your 
consideration  for  providing  more  flexibility  in  this  SQction  of  the  bill  in  order 
to  provide  the  probability  for  a  higjier  level  of  interfacing  leadership  training 
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wUli  ideitUiluU.ataie  *Utd  iucal  lieihunnul  Jevtloijmcnt  nteds  and  assimulating 
traiucil  itaeavuu^i  i/^tk  into  tie  state  and  local  vocational  education  system. 
.  Our  interprtUHiou  vi  the  sectiyi)  of  HR  3037  dealing  with  short  term  iiisti- 
hiu&  etc.  ia  \lat  the  tra^aing  of  selected  individuals  would  be  possible  for  up 
to  otft  ^ear  ia  selected  agencies  aud/or  Institutions  Tvould  be  possible.  It  is 
tlie  wi&U  of  lui  aft«ucii.Uou  that  language  be  inserted  In  this  section  of  the  bijl 
to  highlight  th^^  pobbibuil^.  Xfje  iii&ertiun  of  such  lat*guage,  \ve  believe,  would 
iucc^asu  the  fle:aoiUi^  in  lhl&  scvtluu  aad  provide  additional  avenue  for 
initsitahih^  £>ers>uiiiiel  traialxig  nee<b  and  institutions  with  tie  capability  fur 
^ttch  tralnltt^. 

Our  asseOation  I3  also  concerned  with  providing  f.*  a  higher  level  of  co- 
oruiaation  Uetiveen  vucatiunal  aad  academic  education.  Wfe  strongly  believ'e 
that  in  the  deveiopoient  Persons,  both  youth  and  adults,  with  job  entry 
level  s,kiui>r  tlere  most  aot  be  an  e:ther/or  concept.  The  integration  required 
ioi  fnnctiwUi  iiidividual  developmeat  mUbt  be  started  early  in  the  education 
prtH.t£s».  Ah  iidditibaai  aijpect  of  the  iieed  for  coordination  between  vocational 
tjducatiuiA  ar;d  .acadeiulc  edacatiou  is  api^arent  iu  the  public  education  systems 
at  ttll  levels*  iftcladiag  aUinini^jtratiun,  guidance,  and  program  development, 
d^ch  o:erdi».atlun  mdi^t  pcu^ide  flexibility  appropriate  to  individual  student 
needK  i-iither  than  systems  organization  perpetuity. 

Iu  summary  1  the  membership  of  the  American  Vocational  Education  Per 
oonnel  oDevelopment  AssoeJatioa  stronjrly  supports  HR  3037  and  asks  your 
coiiijid^jjatioh  wailing  luin&r  laag«age..changes  in  this  bill  to  provide  viail^llily 
lor:  ' 

1.  Rciiairing  that  the  3tc*tewlde  planning  include  a  state  plan  for  vocational 
e^iicii  t  ion  personn  el  developtii  ent.  ^ 

2.  Xhe  cuortllRatlon  of  vocational  education  personnel  development  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

3* -Providing  fl^jxluility  In  the  leadership  development  sections  by  opening 
IIP  tfci£  described  dv:ctoral  programs  to  training  for  less  than  doctorates,  and 
the  i^fsertion  of  language  in  the  short  term  training  programs  to  provide  for 
tti^lning  Individuals  In  selected  programs  for  up  to  one  year* 

4.  Supporting  the  coordination  between  vocational  and  academic  education 
at  all  leyelSv  ^  . 

Again,  letixie  express  .my  association's  support  for  HR  8037.  We  believe  that 
with  cnly  mlnoj.  mt/dlflcations  described  In  this  presentation  the  probability 
of  a  bigheif  level  of  interfacjng  between  the  |arget  populations  and  the  per- 
fionnol  to  sei^e  these  populations  would  be  bnhanced. 

I^thaak  ^ou  for  the  opportunity  you  have  provided  to  express  the  support 
the  American  Vocational  Edncatlon  Personnel  Development  Association  for 
HK  3037  ayid  to  describe  our  concerns!,  and  beliefs  with  regard  to  the  needs  for 
vocational  education  personnel  Jn  meetlng*^  the  challenge  for  educational  and 
gccletal  accountability. 

Jlr.  LKiizkiAN.  Thank  yon,  Dr.  Jones.  The  fourth  gentleman  who 
joined  the  panel?  "Would  you  have  some  testimony  you  would 
'  like  

Jlr.  Lai^u^i.  Xo,  I  ha^ye  no  prepared  testimony.  I  am  just  here  to 
support  what  is  being  said  here,  and,  if  there  are  any  questions  I 
can  help  with,  I  will. 

^Ir.  Lktimax.  I  just  have  a  couple  of  brief  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  addrcbb  to  the  panel,  one  which  concerns  me  is  not  specifically 
related  to  agriculture,  which  most  of  your  testimony  has  been  in 
rcijard  to,  but  nob  all  of  it. .  .  ,  .  ^ 

What  T  nin  concerned  about  is  the  possibility  of  doin/r  more  voca- 
tional education,  at  least  at  the  secondary  level,  outside  of  the 
cu«toinar>*  ^>chool  en\  ironmeiit  and  placing  it  at  the  point  of  on-the- 
job  training,  o^cn  to  the  posbibility  of  opening  up  a  classtoom  at  the 
jobsitc.       '        ^  » 

Instead  of  brIn^^in^:  30  }oun<:  people  to  an  industrial  area  for  part- 
time  training  each  day  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  with  transpor-. 
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tutlun  as  a  clifTii-ult  ^jrubleni,  if  we  could  lia\e  the  youn/r  people  ^o 
tlicic  ^\lK'-^e  tliev  uu'  IcaUiin^j:  \ucatlunal  education,  and  tlieii  mnbe 
licrluips^  day  a  \veck  yon  bring  in  an  English  titacher,  AnotJier  dav 
y6n  hrxufr  \ri  a  math  teaclier,  and  teall}  luiload  the  yoiin<:  people 
out  uf  the  conventional  i^Jiuul  cnsiionmunt  to  on-the-job  training  on 
the  site.        .  '  ' 

I  knoM  that  this  nia\be  doesn't  pertain  exactly  to  your  testimony, 
but,  if  you  could — any  of  yon  could  <?ive  mc  any  input  on  tliat.  I 
nuljoc  some  of  the  handicapped  that  ha\e  to  o\ercome  some  of  the 
problems — I  think  maybe  move  bome  cu^trul  in  vocational  education 
on  p^*ople  who  ma}  be  feel  that  they  are  losing  some  control  of  the 
•^vUole  process  of— even  some  of  the  labor  prganizations  may  feel 
threateucil  that  yon  are  ^2:ettin<r  trainees  to  substitute  for  those  who 
have  3ol)s  at  that  particular  point* 

Do  yon  see  any  possibilities  that  yve  mi{rht,,at  least  in  a  pilot  pro- 
£rrum.  develop  some  programs  like' this?  I  guess  the  main  thing  is 
thnt  the  best  place  to  leafti  is  where  you  are  going  to  have  to  go  to 
make  a  living. 

Dr.  HoRNRR.  I  did  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  ^recall,  9  out  of 
10  of  our  students  in  ag  education  do  get  involved  in  supervised 
on  the  iob  experience  programs  and  foUowup.  This  is  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  however.  We  really  never  have  thought  of  larger  groups 
t\ian  that  beciluse  rhost  of  your  job  placement  centei*s  really  only 
involve  one  or  two  students  in  our  area. 

Mr*  Lkit^fax.  And  vonr's  is  seasonal  to  a  certain  extent. 

Dr.  Ilf  <RXER.  jRight,.  sir*  ^o\Vf  the  administrative  problems^  sched- 
idiuir  problems  of  other  teachers  woiiljl  be  somxi  hurdle. 

Mr,  Lkh^iax*  I  don't  think  it  would  be  as  applicable  to  agricultural 
as  it  v;oulcl  to   * 

Mr.  Laixx  In  our  own  sv'stem,  vro.  have  individuals  in  agi-icnlture 
on  occupational  cxp^?iience,  but  also  in  mechanical  field  at  machinery 
dealers  and  automobile  dealers,  but  we  find  that  these  students  stiil 
liayo*^  to  comt  back  and  get  their  basic  mechanical  skills,  salesman- 
ship, and  so  forth,  from  ns  at  least  within  our  type  of  an  area,  be- 
"cMisc  the  industry  of  whicli  I  am  talking  does  not  have  the  time  qr 
po<s<?ibly  the  skill  to  put  that  into — and  aren't  willing  to. 
^  Mr.  Lkhman.  Most  of  this  panc/l  deals  with  vocational  education, 
at  the  nostsocondary  lovol? 

D!%  IToKKKit.  Xo.  We, are  at  all  levels:  secondary,  postr-secondary, 
,nnd  adult. 

Dr.  Tixn:.  'Mr.  Chairman*  I  think  tliat  the  point  von  are  making 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  was  getting  at.  I  think  many 
pooplc  in  \f»rational  education  would  agree  that  we  need  that  kind 
of  traminfj  opportunities  for  all  students.  However,  without  the 
kuul  of  sujiport  wo  need  to  retrain  ipachers  to  fit  that  situation,  re- 
develop file  curricuhun  materials  that  would  fit  that  Innd  of  a  sit- 
uation, retrain  the  English,  math,  and  science  toucher  to  come  out 
there  to  work  witli  (liai  kind  of  a  student,  I  dopJt  think  tliat  we  will 
be  able  (o  do  it. 

Our  onvmxx  curricuhun,  materials^-^eveu  our  cqnipmont— is  made 
to  be  n^cd  basically  in  the  ckhsjomn,  the  regular,  traditional  class- 
room $e»ting,  and  we  need  an,  opt)oxtunity  to  experiment  wi^i  those 
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otlwr  kiiidto  of  nioJcl.^  aiul  get^jsometliuig  into  a  pilot  program,  and 
that  was  basically  \Yliat  I  ^vas  asking  for  whm  I  talked  eai'lier. 

eluxKS.  I  coine  from  an  area  that  has  a  great  deal  of  lieavy*in; 
du^ti y,  «teel  and  thi^  kind  of  thing,  and  we  have  au  excellent  workiiig 
rt-iatronbliii)  \uth  the.unioiu  bO  we  provide  niucli  of  the  apprentice- 
bhip  traiuing,  but  there  arc  a  niunbcr^of  laws,  and  I  don't  wish  to  get 
into  the  legal  a5>pect  becaubc  I  ani  not  a  lawyer,  but  there  are  a  num-  " 
ber  uf  laws  relating  to  this  kind  of  thing, l)ut,  if  we  could  have  some 
[iohcv  from  the  Fudtral  level  that  would^give  us  a  cliance  to  put  in 
sunir* pilot  pru«:rams.  I  think  this  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing  to 
do.  We  certainly  apprux*-  of  and  support  cooperative  educatioil 

^Ir.  LKii.ArAN Wulk  basically  it  seems  like— I  was  on  a  school  board 
in  Dade  County  anil  two  of  the  problems  M  e  had  were,  one,  it  was 
iust  the  sheer  logistics  of  gittlji*:  the  secondary  student  without  a 
car  to  the  jol)sito.  The  second  thing  is  to  get  the  frustrated,  non- 
acatlunilcally  minded  kld.^  out  of  the  school  environment  where  they 
«ret  into  anil  cau^e  nioic-  trouble  for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
students.  They  arc  not  a  part  of  the  school  spirit,  so  to  speak,  in 
many  ca^es.The}  are  a  difl'erent  breed  and  they  are  not  interested  in 
M'lu/ul  ai:ti\Ities  iieiusi:auly  in  relation  to  it.  They  don't  have  the 
time.  Thev  are  making  a  living,  in  many  cases. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  people  that  are  not  necessarily— should  not 
mw^arlly  In*  on  the  sanu  track  as  i*egular  secondary  school  systems. 
^  ilr.  L-viA^r.  In  otlier  words.  >ou  arc  kind  of  sayin<;  that  we  don't 
cl^ange  our  pro^ranijis  inu.h  as  e.s.pand  it  to  make  it  reach  a  broader 
aifii  and  still  rnaint^ain  \\hiit  we  might  have  within  the  the  school 
system. 

ifr.  LKintAN.  Redirect  It  In  a  sense,  rather  than  change  it.  The  only 
other  thhig— the  onl\  other  hangup  I  have  about  vocational  ediv 
ration  js-^aud  hableafly  a  guidance  problem  or  counseling  problem — 
i>  that  I  feel  tliat  we  are  not  really  counseling  or  guiding  the  really 
*iood  students  into  \ocatIonal  education,  and  I  think  that  \\q  realkv 
uwl  to  ^et  onto  the.se  guidance  people  and  I  think  part  of  the  prob- 
Imi  is  tliat.  if  you  put  a  person  in  \ocational  education  and  you  don't 
fro  In — and  tliat  persons  goi-s  into,  after  taking  .secondary  voc4itional 
eduiation  ami  he  is  trained  to  be  a  sheet  metal  worker  or  an  air- 
conditioning  pui'yon  and  then  he  goes  into  a  liberal  arts  college,  you 
feel  as  If  you  have  lost  hlni,  wlilcli  .shouldn't  be  counted  as  a  negative 
faotor  in  Vncasiu'iuff  the  .sueee.<;s  of  tlie  program. 

'What  do  you  call  that.  Jack?  The  way  they  appraise^ these  voca- 
'tional  programs? 

ifr.  Jkxxixgs. Placement  rate.' 

^fr.  Ukhmax.  Thev  call  it  the  placement  rate  and  I  think  if  a 
jH*iM>n  goes  from  \oeatIonal  education  Into  a  liberal  aits  college 
tliat  that  sliould  be  a  successful  placement  and  not  necessarily  a 
ne/rativo  placement. 

Dr.  HonxKU.  One  of  the  things,  sir,  tln.t  all  of  us  have  alluded  to 
ceU«rinl\  is  the  need  foi  additional  funding  and  stipulation  of  prep- 
aiiitioa  for  connseloi>,  not  academic  counseloi*s»  biit  vocational  and 
oi » upational  ^  ounselors.  Tlicrc  is  a  real  need  in  that  area*  and  man.v 
u{  our  conu.selors  Uiioss  the  country  simply  don't  know  anjthing 
nl30ut  the  occupational  environment  around  them. 
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Mr.  Lbuhax.  In  the  time  I  have  spcjit  in  the  school  svstcm,  T  know 
there  aro  excoj^tions  to  this,  byt  I  iiever  cncoant<?rud  a  sin^rlo  voca- 
tional &t\ici\jiit  in  a  single  houoib  acaJcuik  course.  That  is  ridiculuus^ 

sBi^  iloRNiu?.  Yes,  it  is. 

Lehmak.  And  I  think  it  is  too  much  that  way. 

Dr.  Joxi-;^.  jN^ay  I  si)eak  to  part  of  tlil.s?  One  asj^ect  of  this  afiid- 
jviicor— we  liavc  beeji  cairung  on  across  the  country  Avhat  is  called 
careci-  educatio|i.  It  real)>  is  a  groui^  guUlajice  type  of  pro<?rain.:^ 
Incidentally^  I  began  in  Florida  back  in  10C7,  so  it  is  of  interest  tT> 
me.  It  certainly  is  one  way  in  ^^hich  we. can  an> roach  the  group 
frmdance  aspect  of  \\hate\er  the  job^  are  fur  those  people  thi)t  ;ro 
into  ^vliatever  kinds  of  fieldb,  and  I  believ  c  it  has  a  place  in  our  i>ublic 
schools.  '  ^ 

Mr^  LraM.AX.  ITe  are  going  to  have  a  tough  farm  vote  coming  up 
this  week,  so  I  think  I  will  lea\e  it  at  this  tinie  to  Congressman  Hall 
who  also  ]ia)>  bonie  quedtioiib.  I  have  another  committee  I  have  to 
go  to.  * 

IX'w  BiGK.  Could  I  make  one  comment  in  relation  t^  your  last 
stntonient?  I  would. like  to  suggest  that  a]l  guidance  people  an  n't 
really  all  had.  One  of  the  prolileuis  i&  the  fact  that  we  In  vocational 
education  ha\e  not  had  the  opportunity  to  pLo\ide  them  with  41II 
•of  the  information  they  need  to  properly  guide  the  stuclents. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  basis  of  ni}  idea  of  iwuviding  this  additional 
support  service^-^; — 

Mr.  ILux.  And  you  have  beci\  beaten  down  \y\  administration. 

Mr.  LiiUMAN.  Is  there  any  \\ay  we  could  w  rite  ijumething  into  this 
legislation  so  that  in  construing  success  or  failure  of  a  vocational 
]»rogram,  that  niatiiculatlon  into  a  noiuucatlaial  education  program 
%^<)uld  not  be  coni>idered  negative  factor  in  ij^e  placement  rate? 
That  is  what  T  think  we  need  td  do. 

Dr.  Jox>:s.  That^would  certainly  be  helpful,  j\[r.  Lehman. 

]\h*.  L]vn:MAX.  All  right.  I  will  rcnieinber  that  one. 
'    Dr.  HonNER.  Thank  you,  sir.  .  

Mr.  LFjnrAX.  Tim,  you  be  president. 

^Ir.  IlALn.  I  don't  really  ha\e  any  other  questions  of  this  panel, 
other  than' to  nui.\be  take  it  a  step  farther.  I  think  jxuidaace  i^'ople 
usually  follow-  the  lead  in  the  admin istratiou,  and  if  you  ha\c  the 
right  adn)inisti  ati)iT>,  It  certainly  makeb  it  a  lot  easier.  T  would  lK)pe. 
instead  of  retraining  teachers,  that  we  would  consulei'  educating 
them. 

Dr.' JoNTKs.  JTay  T  raise  one  question,  !Mr.  ITall?  Tn  sp»'aklncr  to 
the  personiuil  deM'lopnuuit  interface  that  wo  are  asking,  for  Siatt» 
coordination  and  S^ate  planning  for  pen-ionuel  dexeloimicnt  to  nu'et 
tlic special  needs  as  welhas  the  usual  nt^eiU,  we  Jiave  been  appreciative 
of  the  ERDA  part  of  section  553.  It  has' been  very  helpful  and  I 
no(ico  some  of  the  hills  have  this  written  into  them. 

ify  association  is  concerned  that  a  report  r.equired  by  the  Com-, 
missionev/  which  has  been  completed  for  several  mpatlis,  haj>  not 
been  made  public.  It  would  be  holpfal  to  Uh  to  ha\e  this  as  a  mea.^ure 
H  against  which  we  can  judge  our  proj2:ram  progress.         .  " 

I  have  with  me  today  Mrs.  Phyllis  Hamilton  from  the  Stanford 
I^csearch  Institute  who  did  the  study,  and  we  bolievo  it  would  1)0 
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helpful  to  us*  Peiluvps  it  uoi{14  ^^^9  l^e  helpful  to  you,  ,if  you  could 
lualvQ  this/  pqhlic.  '         ^  / .   .  I 

Mr.  ILvia..  The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  can  send  a  ktter , 
dowh^bking  that  they  rclt^a&c  this.  We  ^vill  see  that^that  is  dune. 
Jo^K$,  Th^iuk  ypu.  ^ 
ilr.  Hall.  I  waiit  to  thank' this  panel.  *  ' 

/Dr./HoHKL'R,  Tli^nk  you,  sir. 
/iK  Hall:  Now,  Dr.  Micluc?  ,  /„ 

[Prepared  statement  o^.  Dr.  Jack  Mi^hie  follows:] 

PBEPABta).  StATEMENX  OJf  Da.  Jack  MicHIE,  DrA^  of  OfcH»AlIONAL  rBEl>AKAlIu.N\* 

LoxQ  BjKiACU  City  Colleoe,  Lonq  Bb.\cji,  Calif.*'     .  " 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tdc  Comn^ittce:  Oii  bdmlf  of  Lojig  BoucU 
City  CoUc^'e  and  the  Deans  uf  Occupatluual  Preparutiun  tlu-un{jliuRt,  tiic  ^tutc 
of  California,  wlio  roiirebtut  one  liundred  conunuuUy  coUc^jcb  ijuivmi;  u\cr  a 
million  stu(l,eht§,  I  wJsU  to  thnilk  yort  and  t^c  mtmburb,  uf  Cungreiis  fur  wur 
interest  in  vocational  educaUun  and  fpr  yo\\K  coutinuua  suppurt.  AVo  aTf'uoa- 
tinually  impressed  W'Ub  the  fprebight  ot  tUi^  Comnuttce  as  the  la\\s  affuctiiii; 
vocational  education  are  daveloped..  ,  '  ' 

A  ^tatobyntate  aua^lysis  of  ^ocat^ona^  education  expenditures  gouduttcd 
by  IIRW  Indicutea  clearly  tlm^  federal  vocatiuuul  education  fundii»g  iius  i 
Stimulated  state  aucl  local  expe^iditures  to  an  extent  euual  to  five  ttna*:*  the 
amot\nt  ot  federal  support,  aud.ii^  hom©  cuse.^  t>i  ter^  times  the  amuunt,  liiai  a* 
important  testimony  to  the  offe^tivehesa  of  K^giiilaUou  enat^ed -by  Cuu*;rc^.s 
on  heJmlf  Pf  vocation^  education.       \  ' ,  / 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Vocationfl  Ei\ucatioi\  Aqt  of  1053  and  the  1003 
Amendments  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  solving  the  socioloijieal  uatMct 
of  mii^juployment  during?  the  sixties^  and  e^^rly  seventies.  As  we  lt»v>k  to  tiio 
future 'of  vocatlunal  educatlun  and  the  i^rojections  of  the  late  seventicj?  ami 
eightlei^'i  a  number  of  areas  of  concerh  arise; 


li^nrultments  hi 


s  In  vocational  education  are  jincrqaslng  at  an  almost  alarming 
rate,  principallcr  because  it  Is  difllcult  for  the  educatioual  eommunUy  to  re- 
siMud  to  the  accelerating  doiuaud.  Tjiis  is  largely  the  re:>uU  uf  th<»  fact.tliat, 
nusat  educatioual  instltutiinis  at  all  lc\ela  are  still  geared  to  au  ap-an.ui- c<il- 
eudur  th.-^t  for  the  most  part  clo.ses  schot>l  doois  diuiug  the  sumumr  liit/MiiK 
This  cumlltlun  exists  def?plte  tl*e  fiict  tliat  the  demand  for  vi»tatlomU  tuaui^i^f 
Is  inf rt,a.>in?r.j)artlcularly  an.ou^;  jotiiif:  at^uUs  and  jonth.  Kdueatiunal  kuMk- 
tutloi^  pr.rtlcularly  thuse  offering  pro^rrams  of  voi-ational  udncation,  sliouid 
he  eue(in*a?:ed  to  opera  to  j)n  a  yea  r-a  round,  fulUtimb  bns'is. 

Cnrvuit  practice  prtpare^  ciUzuns  for  entry  Inlo  the  JM<(>r  market,  Inu  un- 
fortunately niOst  of  them  bc^nie  available  for  employment  iu  .Tune,  a  tUnv 
vwheu  most  schools  throu^hoUtTthe  nation  mdume  their  students.  It  is  wUv*«»us 
that  these  ratlier  lacire  nundtecs  of  ,«rufluates  cannot  he  adsorbed  1>>  the  ].U>uv 
market  at  one  time.  The  unoniplu^ment  statistlp  wlueli  result  are  dl^a^truu^. 
It  setiiis  lunnitely  more  d<\«irablo  to  redirect  tl»e  tminlnj:  efforts  to  pcovi*ir  for 
.  a  cimtiuuous  ^flojj^  of  quiilMied'  srailuates  jhrow.ch  Ifalninj;  pro>rrams  wUu  U  are 
Opt^n  to  entry  mul  exit  at  any  tim^e  dnrinc  th^  ,vear.  We  would  encourai?e 
Con^rross  to  provcdc  incxjutives  w  hich  would  address  this  issue.  , 

J?KKD  Ton  PLANNINO      ,  ; 

It  must  ho  recoA'n^/ed  that  current  practice  prt)Yldes  little  in  the  ^vav  uf 
effcctue  state  or  Kjcftl  plannni/:  for  '\ocrftitmal  tralni^iK.  In  essfuce.  state  plans 
natiojaflde  a^o  IJitle  njore  ilaCii  tuimplinnco  documenf.s,  and  whUo  lluy  ^ptak 
in  huuu\  ijeueralUies  alnuit  the  dlrccllon  t»f  vocational  edmatiijn.  tluy  d**  not 
truly  lotlert  an.v  coonllnated  effovt  to  direct "vpcatioiial  education  in  a  svs- 
tematU  n  tan  nor  whieii  avoids  duplications  and  unnece>sarv  waste.  They  do 
nnt  Pfo\ide  or?:ani;ied  approj>ehos  to  addri<">slnff  the  noetls  of  peo;dc. 

At  the  Ifioal  level  the  planninir  situaflon  is  little  better.  Local  plans  beyond 
those  reiiulred  aa  lonipliance  documvhts,  Are  Uoualjy  of \ very  short  rani;e  alid 

ERIC  '  /  o  y  X...  i 
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for  the  ihubt,  part  art*  ilircLteil  at  .straighten uig  out  fur  next  year  what  Las 
iTuhe  wrun^  iUln  ^eur,  CuUii>rel4tiibi\e  phimuiiii  is  au  absulutt*  iiccesjsity  if 
the  iM>Mic  bdiuul  bjbtenib  aud  their  \ucutiuiml  i#ruj;raiyit>  are  tu  relate  to  uther 
iHiUrc  ami  prliate  agLiiciej>  and  lu  the  neeJs  uf  citizens  who  face  a  thaugiu^ 
Avorld  of  work.     '  ,  '  ^ 

K.uh  btat'e  bhuiihl  he  rLMtiiiieil  to  prepare  a  plan  whieli  gives  direction  to 
Auiatioiial  educat-iun  iii  U*iit  otaie,  and  eath  bhuuld  hajicld  accountable  for  the 
e.NeaitiUii  uf  that  pjkm  \\ithiii  'thi'  .state,  i'lans  iiiiyii^*^  address  the  ijriuritlcs  of 
tiiu  fttate  as  tlie^'  lelat-v  tu  iiatiuu«il  pciurit\^:^jg[tcihlis!ieil  by  the  touperati\e 
eft:oiti>  uf  tlie  l^epartntent  of  Ili'aith,  Education,  and  Welfare  ai\d  the  Departr 
liutit  t*£  Labuf.  Xlie  i»laii:>  •shajifd  he  tuhstituted  to  liruhibit^the  eontiauatiuu  uf 
etluuitioual  nudijractiee  wiiitii  pi*rpi;tuatet>  waste  and  falls  to  nltet  tl*e  vucu- 
tional  iiQOiXs  of  all  people  of^uU  aj;(f.<. 

Inciudfd  in  i.i,ate  plans  bliunid  he.  at  niiniinuui,  a  pupulation  vocational 
iued*<  a.NsL'.sbiaent,  'a  job  niarhi't  -nnalysit?,  a  Job  performance  analysis,  a  re  , 
bouiti^  analysis,  i>ru\iMoh  fur  Itadi^r.shlp  and  professiunal  de\elupment.  pruvl-, 
sum  i^'V  \ucatiuual  o'Uuseiiu^  and  t;.uulanLe,  provision  fur  foUuw  up  and  evalu- 
aUoii,  and  allowance  fur  interface  l>et\feen  deliverers  of  services. 

Mr,  i  hairuian,-  uiUd  .^ueh  phniuing  occurs,  tlie  needles^  duplicatiim  and  , 
wasU*  Will  persist, , a s\ Will  the  petty  intermural  jealousies  which  curreutiy 
e\i»Nt  hi'twi'i'ti  the  nume^^uus  fcUmin.ts  of  tiie  ^ueatiunal  edu<.ation  coniaiuaity 
u.i'.  x-maidary,  pust-sei.i^nilaiy.  and  adult).  AU  must  he  united  tliruiuh  a  plan 
wUn  h  wid  MTVi'  the  ui  evJ'-)  <d  all  x^eojde  a&  effectively  and  efliciently  as  pt)s.^ibh\ 
Mihniit  that  pru\i?.iunH  fur  such  planning  tixist  within  the  .^ttnclure  uf 
Title  >^-B  of  P.L-  wldch  lies  dormant  as'it  ha^  since  its  enactment  ua 

.Tunt»  23,  1972.  If  the  life  of  appropriation  canon t  l>e  breathed  into  this  Act, 
th«i  iH'rhaps  its  pruvbiuns  can  be  included  in  the. legislation  currently. undvr 
considiTjitlon.  It  si'wus  a'*tra2:edy  that  the  provisions  of  Title  X  B  h.ivo  liOt 
bmi  idlowerf  to  fluurisli  as  Congress  intended.  In  the  opinion  of  mo^t,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  insightful  and  far-reaching  laws  ever  enacted. 

»  ,  ^TEI*  yoir>'ATiOjNAi.i.K.M)nnsiin» 

•  In  order  to  .orchestrate  the  \ocatitm.il  education  efforts  in  the  states  tliere 
nuM'  Ui  strung  leadersliip  at  the  national  leveL  Wliile  Congress  made  provi- 
sions'fur  4lds  leadership  ^hruugh  creation  of  the  ^ureaU  of  Occupatlon.il  and 
Adult  Education  and  the  (,li-finilion  of  its  ri.>ponsibnitles,  the  Bureau  has  never 
been  properly  Staffed.  If  ^states  and  localities  arc  to  be  held  accountable  for 
the  laoper  delivery  of  \<)oatiunal  edutation  services,  then  the  proper  stafling 
of  till'  Bureau  is  an  abs^»Inte  requirement,  and  the  Congress  which  iinnideS 
the^fuiids  has  a  right  to  j?A|jeet  lhe,adiMini«tration  to  be  accountat)le  fur  carry- 
ing nut  Its  mandate.  We(  rei  ouunend.  therefore,  that  close  attention  be  given 
io  tue  area  of  .propt^r  national  leadership  through  the  Bureau  of  Occupation 
and  Adult  Education.      f  i  ^ 

-  ^•KKD|FOn  IMPROVED  STATE  A&MINISTKATION*  ■ 

Wi.  believe  that  a  sitigle  state  agency  should  be  responsible  for  the  lUhuin- 
Istratioii  of  federal  fnji<(ls  f(»r  \ocatiunal  education  and  the  necessary  p\^nnlng 
requir»*^i  to  use  those  funds  effect l\el,\.  All  elenielus  uf  the  vocational  educa- 
^ia>u  delivery  svstem  niiust  be  included  as  the  plan  is  developed  for  the  ex- 
peaiUiuie  of  funds,  whcither  they^je  federrth  state,  or  local.  The  percentages  of 
the  funds  e.\pendei\  at  idiiTerent  le\,els  should  reflect  the  needs  *of  the  people 
who  bonelit  from 'the  trnlninjr.  Since  this  will  vary  from  state  to  state,  we  can 
offer  no  firm  porcentagts.  However,  we  believe  that  no  state  should  he  per- 
mitted to  support  its  euihe  \ocatlonal  education  staff  and  support  st;r\i**es 
fruui  federal  funds.  At|nilniinum  ^^e  recommend  that  each  state  appropriate 
the  amount  re(|Uired  tif  pay.  ft)r  flfty  percent  of  the  state  staff  and  support 
servnvs  ui  'order  to  be  ellglbre  for  any  federal  vocational  education  funds, 

NKKU  ifiTi  l.E.M)EKSniI'  AND  STAFF  DEVELOP>rEN"T 

The*  past  few  years  i|f  grfiwth  in  vocational  education  have  I'dghli^iihted  the 
fact  tiiat  there  is  a  Jthlarth  .i»f  iiuahfied  leadership  and  instructional  person 


nei.  l^art  F  of  BPPA  1 
l>nt  tiU'  denaind  for  (ju 


.  as  helped  to  develop  the  qnality  of  personnel  needed* 

  .  ,  ifjillfioil  persons  exceeds  the  supply.  A  casual  sur\ey  of 

the  Deans  in <\diforiiia.  alone  raises  the  alarming  fact  that  o\er  fifty  (lercent 
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qualiliiil  i)cr5>unaol  curruntly  employed  will  reach  retirement  age  within 
/nv.iu  fcu^uIi  juart.  Currciit  effurts  tu  develop  the  pursunuel  to  replace  tUose 
,  whu  likely  .ret  ire  are  grussly  inadequatv^  a>ia  btaff  development  (In  benice 
and  ^re^Lr^ieC)  that  is  reiiinrud  tu  luaintuih  jirugrauis  at  high  quality  and 
dtuioi»  liew  iirugraiiis  tu  addre&s  the  requirements  of  a  changing  world  of 
work  lb  wuefi^Jilj  dcAci^int.  ^Ye  rcL-imiinend,  tliereCure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
aiiUmnzatioii^  under  i^rt  F  uf  El*D\  and  tke  appcuptlatluns  be  incrcasul  to 
at  lc:ibt  doubjc  what  is  currently  being  appropriated.  ^ 

>'EED  FOR  consolidation:  OF  I'UUrOSE 

Mr.  Chairman,  wu  believe  that  the  efforts  of  tach  ijtale  In  the  development 
and  iiupleiiieiitatioii  of  voLatioual  ednuUion  i>hould  be  tl^e  result  of  effective 
piamaii^  toward  consolidated  purpose.  Aeeordiagly,  slates  must  accommodate 
i>ro;;ran».s  of  ruijuareh,  Ltirriculuni  developmoiit,  e-xemplary  program  tleslgn, 
iJt'myiii>tratioa  aetlvities,  and  other  program^j  co\ered  iiiider  parts  C,  D,  aud  1 
of  tite  1U0J>  Amoudments.  We  recommend  ihat  consideration  be  g)[\^cn  to  the 
LMH^oii<lhu:un  of  the^e  parts  of  the  act,  and  that  tlie  funds  appropriated  under 
this  sLcUou  be  apportioneif  to  the  .•>tates  for  development  and  research,  on  a 
mm-uiatthing  hai>is.  Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  that  a  suni  be 
appropriated  for  use  by  the  ComndbsiQi^er  to  dlsbcminate  findings  of  the 
jsiaU's  and  to  establish  national  priorities  to  be  addre.sjjed  by  the  states  as  they 
devi'iup  Uieir  i>lans.  We  are  recommending  that  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
l'ohihiu->iian'i  i»  aitivity  be  separate  from  tiiOi,e  appropiluted  for  the  states,  and 
thn^^iiiey  not  be  a  perccutago  set  aside  as  in  the  pap. 

AGE  OF  STUDENTS  SEttVED "  \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  .age  of  studentfj  .enrolkd  in 
Califiirnia  comniiuilty  eolleges  is.  twenty -six  years.  The  VopQlayon  served  by 
thivvo  insUtntions  is  Concentrated  in  the  eighteen  thirty  year  band.  Of 
i-uurse  tlare  aro  others,  both  younger  and  older.  Lnder  current  restrictions  of 
t4io  ItKiis  .V  mend  111  en  ts,  AYork  Study  prob'mms  are  limited  to  students  not  over 
UK  We  reuoiSmiend  that  the  age  restrictions  be  changed  to  accommodate^ 
ijf.itho  cuuld  profit  from  Work  Study  and  who,  Are  twenty  five 
ryj)uiiger.  ♦       '  ♦  v  ^ 

'    SUMMARY         ,  • 


a^ii*  -il.  We  reuoi 
thiiM'  studentfe  S\ 
years  of  age  ojr  yj 

Mr.  Chairikji.  we  feel  that  the  Vocational  .Amendments  of  1008  and  the 
<Vi*t  uf  too.')  «,^re  viable  and  appropriate  to  stimulate  the  growth  that  has 
tiiki'u  phae  dftrJng  the  past't^eeade.  We  feel  that  additional  amendments  are 
wurtio  i»£  fun:>iaeratIon  to  provide  continued  growth  during  tlig  comln;;  dtc- 
adi%  Wo  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  provi^ons  of  Title  X-B  of  P.L.  02-31S  pro- 
w^K'  for  positive  advancvmeut  in  the  fleld  of  vocational  education,  particularly 
at  thi-  post -secondary  le\el,  We  hope  that  the  recommendations  we  have  SCt 
forth  in  tiius  tettiinony  «iU  assist  you  with  the  development  of  new  legislation, 
and  wo  offer  our  assistance  and  consultation  with  mt-mbcrs  of  the  commjttee 
and  staff. 

stateme;nt  op  dr.  jack  michie,  dean  op  occupatio'kai 
prepaeatiok,  long  .  beach,  city  coiiege,  long  beach, 

CALIP.,  ,  •  .  ' 

"Dr.  :\rT(nitK.  Thankyon.  Islw  Clviiman.  I  tim  f  rotn  Long  Beach 
City  Oillpjzp.  Tt  is  the  larpp^t  commiinity  college  in  the  I'uited 
Sti'^tos  now.  T  am  nlso  roprcscntinir  the  de'aiis  of  occupational  cclu- 
rntiini  thiou.^hoiit  the  State  of  California,  which  consists  pf  over 
I0i1  ronnnnnilv  co1|p£:os  ^sorvin/?  over  1  million  .stuclciits. 

T  \\o*»M  liki-  to  t^ulmiif  luy  i)rC|paiptl  tpstimony  for  the  tNicord  and 
just  talk  to  yon  a  littlo.  lit  about  a  couple  p£  itonis  that  wo  feel  very 
stronfrly  about..  /      /         ,  * 

T  niijrht  mention  that  laht  Wi»ek  we  had  a  meeting  of  all  these 
i^ians  III  Saoiaihtjuto,  aiKVutC'luul  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  deanS 

/ 
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that  tho  Ustiniony  that  i.',  subiiiittuil  is  of  the  nature  that  \vc  would 
like  to  sec  nicorpbrattHl  into  the  net.  • 

First  of  ulL  we  believe  in  very  stronc:'  State  plaiininir,  which  we 
floift  hu,  %iu.\V.  ATith  this  Statc*^  phiuntng  comes  the  linkage  of  all 
the  eleniimth       ocatluual  i^luoution  that  an;  fightin^:  anK)n<r  thwn- 
selves,  ^Ve  \uui  Honio  tonv»*i*iiation  about  thb  eailier  this  morning  ^ 
anicjnji:  the-irronps  hero  that  have  testiried,  "*       ^  ^  ' 

Now,  we'fear  that  the*  Narious  elentrnts  of  vucational  eilucation, 
the  ih^liMTors  of  M;r\iciSj  are  fightuig  among  themhches  ami  not  , 
I>lsinn5nf;  very  well/  '    "  .     "        .  ^ 

The  eonimunity  colleges  go  after  a  cetfain  population.  Wo  havo 
ii'j^Ional  occupational  pioirrams  in  the  State  of  California  which  go 
i?fti-r  sonu\of  the  Mini<^  kimls  of  population,  ami,  as  a  resiilfwe 
•  dupFu  iife  services  ami  we  don't  do  a  very  efl'eotivc  lob  iu  niany  cases. 

IVe  think  that  stiong  S'^te  planning  and  local  plai'muig  with  to^th 
in  it  will  comet  Uils.  and  wc  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  i>rovisions  ^ 
in  Public  Law  92-31«  or  title  X(b)  of  that  law.  whi**h  was  enacted 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  woul  dbe  a  real  asset  if  wc  could  get  some 
teeth  uito  \t 

Tn  the  greater  Lo<i  Aiiireh\s  area,  which  Long  Beach  is  a  part  of, 
we  >^v\k'—\vv  hove  aboi\t  20  comnumity  cul leges;. ^emng  that  greater  * 
ar^a  wb'ch  inchidfs  four  counties,  and  we  are  unabk'  to  get  the  kind 
of  ^cooperative  efi'oit  l^etween  district^  because  then*  is  no  mechauiMU 
that  foives  d'.^trlcts  to  plan  cooperatively  and  then  deliver  services 
cooporativoly.  Wc  think  that  is  absolutely  essential. 

N«*xt^  we  believe  that  there  fehould  be  a  sole  State  agency  administer- 
injT  vorational  education,  and  funds  tkit  come  into  the  States,  but 
\\v  believe  lhat  felie  States  shouhl  also  support  tiiat  agency. 

Tu  California,  for  example.  100  percent  of  the  State  Staff  is , sup- 
puUod  bv  Federal  funds,  Now,  jt  doasn't  seem  lugieal  that  you  can 
g<t  tho  kind  of  coUAmitment  that  is  necej^savy  under  the.^e  circum- 
^t^K^c^s.  We  think  that  the  State  should  appropiiato  money  to  sup- 
port at  least  oO  percent  of  the  staff,  " 

We  feel  also  that  parts  C,  I),  and  I  of  the  old  legislatioii.  vliich 
ju'iiv'de  for  ivscanh  and  e\emplarV  ai^d  curuvuhun  devVloDnient 
.^h  'tdd  be  delivered  to  tlie  States.  7*hat  is.  the  funds  shoidd  be,de- 
li\i'MHl  to  tile  States  without  the  Commissitmer  of  Lducntlon  taking 
r>(^  i,*:ifviit  of  tho^e  funds,  and  then  an  appri)priatIon  .should  be  .set 
aMde  t  iv  the  CuTiuul.-.sioiier  to  dlsseniiaate  findings  of  re.se*iit;h  and^ 
devc»iop\nent  tlmt  takes  place  within  the  States. 

T  th'uk  Stat»\^  can  alldn^^  needs  and  localities  can  address  needs 
of  hiud  ])eople  better  than  they  can  be  addressed  at  the  Fcth*ral  level. 
T  think  It  is  appiopriate  at  the  t^'ederad  k'Vel  to  set  guidelines  and 
to  r<t.*^lilKh  national  priorities  and  then  allow  the  States  to  address 
thti.-e  national  priorities  as  they  fit  the  individual  differences  that 
e.\ist, throughout  the  coui\tiy, 

T  thiTdv  that  we  need  to  do  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  reorganizing 
the  ediuiational  system,  so  that  we  don't  dump  all  of  the  graduates 
on  the  labor  maiket  in  Jime.  Tt  is  v:irtually  impossible  to  train  lar^e 
nund>ers  of  peoide  in  institutions  and  then  expect  them  to  find  jobs 
vvjiiu  the  schools  close  down  in  June.  Tt  doesn't  make  sense,  so  wo 
would  1'ke  to  see  enconragcnient  for  open  entry,  open  e.\it  t\pe  of 
programs,. 
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We  arc  doina  thi^  in  L^nj:  Beadi  r\o^  and  very  sncce?sf ully. 

I  am  sorry  tliut  :Mr.  Lehman  liad  to  leave  bocauso  I  ^vould  like  to 
havo  hoard  him  or  bpoUon  to  him  abo\it  the  fact  tliat  ^ve  llaye  pro- 
p^iiiim  that  link  with  biisino.^s  and  imlustry.  We  do  the  initial  tram- 
jni^  m  the  iiistitntional  M'ttiii«r  and  thon  place  .tlie  students  in  ]obs 
$o^That  thev  {ret  onsite  experience  in  t)ie  job  market. 
.  This  leads  to  a  natural  trauhitiot^  from  the  institution  to  the  work- 
phu'o,  and  we  think  that  this  the  kind  of  thing  that  should  be 
done.  .  ... 

As  an  example,  in  one  of  our  ofiice  occupation  projrvams,  wlncii 
ha^  been,  as  Ave  ivfer  to  it,  modularized,  i^tudcnts  can  entea'  any  dav 
of  tluMWcek.  star  a.s  lor.u  as  tliev  want  to,  throu<^hout  each  dav  and 
for  any  period  of  time  that  thJy  desire,  to  lei\fn  the  skills  that  we 
teaoli  there.  *  *   '  *  ^      t  xi 

In  that  program,  we  liave  irone  from  seiwnig  8<  stnclents  the  pre- 
vious yearJto  ser^'inir  over  :>00  the  first  semester  of  «rtns  year.  I  tlnnk 
that  is  an  indicatiun  of  the  kind  of  demand  that  is  there  and  the 
kind  of  fh'xihilitv  that  tlie  educational  institution  can  provide,  rhoso 
pt»opl(»  are  irettii'iir  j'>bs  and  thev  are  getthig  jobs  because  thev  filter 
into  the  labor  niaVket  in  a  khid  'uf  spread  out  fashion  rather  than  all 
up  and  trying  to  get  a  job  the  baine  day  of  the  week,  on  June  li  or 
soinetliinc:.     .     •  ,      x  *      1 1  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  T  really  have  to  say,  but  I  ^ould  be 
happv  to,trv  to  address  anv  que.stions.     .      «  r   i-i  n- 

'y\v,  H.VLT/..One  of  tin*  mi*mber^  of  the  subcommittee.  Jlr.  Goodlmg, 
has  a  long,  lifetinu*  cKperience— am?  he  is  a  young  man.  of  course, 
hut  he  ha,<^  a  lonsr  bjiek^rround  a  superhttendent  and  in  education. 
I^^  111  defer  to  him  if  he  hu^  some  questions  he  would  lilce  to  ask  at 
tln^  time, 

3Ir.  GooDTJxn.  Well,  T  have  one  verv  quick  question.  If  you  were 
to  rewrite  the  bill  or  amend  the  bilk  what  specifically,  in  a  few 
words,  would  von  add      delete  fiom.  the  existing  program? 

Dr.  MTriTrK.'Well  [  Jhink  I  would  incorporate  more  of  the  pro- 
vision of  02-^151?:.  title  X(b).  into  the  bill.  That  legislation  which 
T  think  is  not  onlv  far  ivaddng.  but  most  inhightfuh  provides  for 
soniex>F  the  ])lannin<r  and  some  of  the  infusion  of  vocational  edu- 
entmn  into  all  other  levels,  that  isn't  spoken  to  specifically  in  303f 
or  .V 

Mr.  GoDnuxo.  One  other  question. ITou  made  a  statement  that 
enrollments  in  vocational  education  are  increasing  at  an  almost 
alarming  rate.  .    n  v 

Dr.  •MicuTi:.  That  is  correct.  Tn  some  <of  our  programs  rn  Cali- 
fornia, the  enrollments  have  gone  up  45  percent  in  1  year. 

Mr.  (hmi)i.Txo.  What  is  alarming  about  thi.s? 
■  Dr,  MirriTK.  Well,  we  don't  have  the  staff.  ,  *  - 

Mr.  Goonr.TNa.  You  don't  have  the  facilities? 

Dr.  Mrf'ini:.  We  doirt  have  the  facilities.  '  * 

Mr.  (hiom.txu.  It  i.Mi't  ahirming  that  peoi>le  want  to  go  into  voc  ed? 

Dr.  Mn^iriK.  Oh.  no.  No.  T  think  that  is  great. 

Mr.  (h^onr.rw.  That  is  what  T  thought. 

J)r.  Mn  uiE.  I  think  the  aiademic  community  is  a  little  alarmed 
about  that,  but  \ve  think  it  is  ^^onder^u^,  and  all  of  our  students 
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dou*t— you  Uiow,  a  lot  of  tlicm  do.tiansition  into  l-ycar  institu- 
.tiuus  aiul  go  Into  liiglier  le\cls  of  occupational  preparation.  For  in- 
stance, N\erdcri5  tniglit  go  Into  welding  engineering,  and  start  out  as 
a  \Yeldcr  in  the  purely  \ocational  sense.  A  lot  of  tliis  takes  place. 
^  One  of  the  btiidents  tliat  I  bad  flie  good  fortune  of  liaving  in  my 
class,  in  a  \ocational  class,  some  \ears  ago  when  I  used  to  tench, 
\Yound  irp  now  as  a  research  scientist*  v^lih  Ames  Laboratory  in  Sau 
riaiK  isco.  XIo  graduated  cuin  laiidc  and  got  his  docf orate  from  Stan- 
foul  L'nivei'sity,  so,  you  see,  tlierc  is  some  of  the  higher  caliber, 
acaduiiicully  uiieiited  indi\iduals  who  arc  i>ursiiiug  occupations 
also.    .    *  . 

.  Jifr.  GouOLixu.  Ona  additional  question.  In  relation  to  the  summer 
situation,  closed  scliools,  et  cetera.  IIa\e  you  had  any  experience 
Y\hcrc  \ou  were  taking  ,>uuugsteis  who  nonuallY  in  tlie  regular  lii^rh 
school  during  tlie  }ear,  but  uVmg  the  facilities  in  tlie  stunuior  to  aUo 
^^ivo.tliein  an  opportunity  fur  some  \  ocatiunal  education,  and  then, 
in  lieu  of , the  time  they  bpend  in  the  bumiaer  program  in  the  tecli 
school,  eliminating  those^days  back  in  the  local  school  district? 
J)r.  ^ItciiiK.  I  aiK?*  not  sure  I  understand. 

Mr.  GooDLixG.  We  are  fighting  a  battle  with  the  States.  Let  us 
^y,  for  instance — there  are  .some  \oungsters  wlio  may  be  ha\ing 
difliculty  in  the  academic  sealng  and  could  also  M\c  difficulty  in 
the  more  different  programs  in  tlie  tcc]\  school. 

If  they  w-ero  in  their  existing  high  schools  during  the  year,  and  in 
order  to  uae  the  summer  facilities  at  the  tech  school,  you  have  them 
come  in  for  certain  programs  duiing  the  summer— have  you  doiic 
an^  of  this?  If  so  were  )ou  able  then  to  subtract  the  munbor  of  days 
that  they  arc  in  the  suinmer  session  from  \\lial  they  normally  are 
required  to  attend  back  home  in  their  local  school  district? 

])r.  ]\ficiiiK.  Yes.  "Wo  liave  done  that,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
subtracting  da^s,  but  the}  get  credit  for  it  as  they  attend  our  iuoti- 
tutlon,  so  Uie  credit  then  is  subtracted  or  added  to  their  credit  I'ccoid 
in  (he  high  schools  and  they  can  graduate  arly,  for  example. 

AVe  also  have  high  school  i^tudents  eniolled  in  the  vocational  ]>io- 
grams  throughout  the  regular  school  year.  '\Yo'  are  trying  to  make 
the  transition  to  a  year -round  school.  It, is  probabl}'  5  years  down 
tlic  road  becaubc  a  lot  of  things  i\(i\o  to  happen.  The  attitudes  ha\e 
,  to  be  adjusted  in  that  direction  becau.se  not  tiidy  students,  but  teachers 
and  parents  and  everyone.  JU'c  tuned  in  to  the  cahnidar  and  why  they 
are  is  probably  just  traditioiiar,  so,  until  we  break  down  these  tra- 
ditions, we  are  going  to  continue  fo  ha\e^  the  kinds  of  problem.s  that 
\\o  ha\e,  and  I  think  that  is  an  element  that  this  legislation  should 
addre.ss,  and^it  should  dangle  the  cariots  or  put  the  prods  in,  ab  the 
case  may  ho,  to  cause  schools  to  change  in  that  direction. 

"We  create  a  lot  of  our  own  labor  pioblems  simply  because  \\c  dump 
the  Jabor  market  folKs'out  in  June  fi*om  the  public  gchools. 

Mr.  GooDLixo.  I  have  no  further  questions- 

^Ir.  Hall.  Going  back  to  a  moment  ago,  3  on  made  oome  mention 
rUiii^  there  Ining  no  coordinated  effort  between  districts,  that  tho 
districts  are  fighting  one  another? 

T>i\  MiciiiE.  That  is  right. 
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:Mr.  IL\LL.  And  in  voui-  mind  tlien,  it  sliQuld  be  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  a  State  agenoy  ?  Did  I-iindcrbtaua  tliat  to  mean  that  you  liave 

"  I)TMi?m£^"\Ye  have  a  State  agency,  but  tliere  if  ro  real  clout  . 
thoi-o.  If  districts  Mant  to  do  something,  tliey  are  goin.4  to  «o  "  be- 
Ciuise  primaviiv  their  funds  come  from  locul  rcsouuccs  and  that  is 
.wluMO  die  game  is  phaved,  mx  if  we  want  to  start  a  projiram  nnd  one 
exists  in  aiiotlior  neigliboriiig  district,  we  could  start  it.  it  doesn  t 
make  sense  to  do  that,  fo  uc  ought  to  be  discouraged  from  starting  it. 
That  is  wiiat  I  am  saying.-  .     ^  -,  ,     i  ,  1 

I>hink  that  the  planning  efforts  at  the  ^tate  and  local  level,  it 
criu-u  clout— in  other  words,  if  the  State  can  say:  "If  yon  guys  don- 1 
•  phm  and  if  voii  don't  coordinate  \  our  efforts,  yon  aren  t  gomR  to  get  • 
■  am  luonov."  then  thev  begin  to  listen  and  they  begm  to  plan,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  t.alldng  about.  . 

I  still  think  that  we  ha\o  local  control  because  of  local  needs,  but, 
if  von  are  serving— like  with  Long  Beach.  We  are  serving  the 
greater  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  statistical  area.  Our  students  don  t 
gcf-to  work  in  Long  Beach.  Thiy  might  go  to  work  in  San  1'  ernando 
or  ni  downtown  Los  Angeles  or  at  the  Long  Beach  Jsaval  ohipyard. 

So  it  is  not  vorv  smart  of  us  to  not  got  together  with  those  people 
and  decide  hfiw  we  are  going  to  coordinate  services,  because  our 
workers  work  all  over  the  place.  They  do  not  work  witlun  our  boun- 
daries necessarily.  •  ,  -^i  •  i  •  ,i„c 
Air  HAt,i,.  Aiul  von  lUfiutioned  that  you  ^vork  witli  several  indus- 
tries or  institutions.  Pid  thev  take  a  veal  bona  fide  interest  or  is  it 
a  token  thing?  "Did  thev  take  some  of  the  initiative?  • 

T)r  '=5\[irutK.  Thev  .reallv  take  a  bona  fide  interest  and  thev.  do  take 
a  lot  of  initiative  a"nd  it  is  a  mutual  kind  of  benefit  that  takes  place. 
We  Vlp  a  lot  of  industrlps  improve  theii  whole  situation  through 
advanced  techniciues  that  wo  de\elop  and  then  they  incorporate,  and 
\ve  run-training  procrams  for  their  staff,  for  example,  regular  stall 
<U-volopnient  and  personnel  management  and  so  on,  and  I  want  von 
to  understand  that  I  speak  for  more  than  iust  a  community  oolloge 
(leans  background.  I  was  Stale  director  of  vocational  education  in 
:^ri.>higan  for  2, years,  so  I-liave  a  feel  for  what  happens,  not  only  af 
tludociil  level,  but  at  the  State  and  National  levels. 

As  coiilisel  know.^.  T  was  here  in  Washington  for  some  tune  too 
.    aiul  had  mv  opportiiiiitv  to  beconio  one  of  the  faceless  bureaucrats. 
Mr.  HAi/r..  AVe  know  something  of  that  also. 
fLaiighter.]  .  , 

Mr  Hai.i,.  Mv  harkground  also  is  education,  and  T  can  remember 
talkiii'^  to  a  plKcement  officer,  and  ho  told  me  that  he  had  several 
i-(«preseiitativcs  from  dirteivnt  t^pes  of  businesses  that  came  to  him 
on  one  orrasion  and  said  that  a  lot  of  the  things  that  people  are  being 
trained  for  now  are  aoiiig  to  be  olisolete.  They  are  going  to  he  ohso- 
lote  by  the  time  that  the  busim-s.'-QS  get  them  and  they  would  prefer 
that  the  concentration  be  on  basics  and  kt  the  businesses  train  them. 
Do  von  get  any  of  that  ?  1  1 

l)r."MtrniK.  Wc  used  tp  get  a  little  bit  of  it  and,  strangly, enough, 
.  the  banking  industry  was  one  of  the  places  where  we  got  it. 
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I  ^vill  \n:\vv  foi<rtit  ttiC  tiiiie  wlau  in  an  a^fl\iboi^^  cuiuniitt^o,  one 
of  the  l<.cal  Inii^Ui.-.  lubrtl  tliut  t\pe  of  thiiii?.  **WelK  If  }oV  will 
teach  IImu  to  ivud  uiul  Mrltc,  wc  will  tcui'li.ihom  to  do  the  oihtr 
tluii«;.0  lie  Ioukih|^  fur  a  .•>vci'a<u\.  I  >uitl:  Mill  tell  yni  v. hat. 
^Vi'  have  «;ot  a  ^irl  lu iv  is  u«all\  Vniait..  She  can  read  ami  vrritc 
and  do  all  tho.s,  thin^^^,  but  ^hc  t.a»au)t  t>i)e.  Wc  will  muI  her  o\er 
there  to  you  lo  fill  that  fcecretuiial  blut."  lie  Niid:  *'WeIL  ho,  ^ou 
cuirtdothnr^ 

So{he\  <}r)n*t  realU  fiiean  that  \\\m\  voulioar  tlioni  say:  "Wc  will 
train  tl.i'm."  Tl:t>  dyu*t  Mant  to  do  that.  It  is  sort  of  a  mytli. 

Mr.  K.\u.  X  tridu*t  kuo\v.baulvei.s  were  haviiig  dlllieiilty. 

[Lniithter.  I  '  *  ^ 

"^Ir.  Hall.  I  luue  r.o  other  quostiuns.  T  do  approeiato  \'our  appear- 
in<r  here  and  vrant  to  thaijc  >o?i  for  oainin<c.  "  * 

Dr.  Mh  nxi:.  I  thank  yon  for  aj^kiii^j. 

Mr.  Ham'..  Now  ^Mr.  r>uc  kel.^.  A\'tdi  onie  to  the  Xation  s  rai>itol. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Marvin  W;  Biu  kel^^  follows :] 

-X^KEr,\RED  ?>TATEMrXT  OF  MAUVIN  \V.  lU'CKrlS  * 

I  am  .Afaniii  W.  UutKils  of  Don\er,  C  >Iurado,  Viee  Chainjiaa  of  the  Colorado 
State  fur  C'l.jinaaniiy  toihjjis  una  o^^upaUoaal  KiUu-ation.  WiiU  iiu-  ks 

l>r.  F.  Dean  lallie.  t!it  Direetor  of  (  oii»:uuiiit\  jit'.>,  lof  tUo  Colonalo  5t.i4;e 
Board.  Dr.  LIUU^  U  i\  c.irrer  tdurator  ami  jHm*  mivi'v  eiirnnUy  as  thv  Cljair- 
itiun  of  ihv  Nutloii.il  ("ouiicil  of  f>Ui^  Dnein^r.s  uf.  CuiuaiUiiU.v  junior  Coll<  ^:i'S. 
In  niy  re^nlar  cui'inii.v  I  mu  KxK'titiw  Viw  l\issideut  and  Tn-a-suroi-  of  the 
MidliHid  IVdrrM  S:ninc;s  nud  I^uan  A>s«H'iaa*at  litad^iuartered  in  Denver. 

I  have  U(i\  a  nu'ul^er  of>  tli^  C«dorad'»  l^?taU*  Board  for  CoiamuiiUy  Tol- 
kirofi  aiid  Oemimtiuiml  rducatu»H  sam^  *t  wuh  ftuia^il  Uy  the  Odorado  G^'ii- 
oral  Assenddy  in  lOCT.  Thih  fi^riwatioii  u»\urrt  d  to  aiiv\^t■r  a  need  for  e^KtbiUh- 
iu?;  a  State  >>v'om  of  fuhunuuit.v  vdlrixi-s.  wUWo  at  the  .>aaii'  thne  cuniinuiiig 
tlip  clevplopnn  T>.t  of  the  two-v**ar  ei dieses  oiuu%ded  by  local  districts. 

Our  Board  has  Rovpval  rpspon<iibilit3e^  : 

1.  Kt  rv  a.">  tU*'  J^tati'  IIiKud  for  Vnratioiial  Education,  adnnnisterins:  ^atQ 
ami  Fede  ral  Vi*eatu'iial  funds  at  an  !f\(ds— M*eundary  and  i»oist-J5oeoadar.'f^, 

2.  Oo'criiin::  a  sy.^^i'in  of  ^UxW  I'oiuninuily  colh's;eii  which  now  nunil»ers 
seven  iustitutionq  located  on  nine  oanipusps. 

Adndnlvfer'as  Uuuh  and  ai>nru\ijiR  iJrt>;;paius  fi>r  four  local  nlj strict  o^^nu- 
imniity  jtnd(»r  r-r>llf'C;e.<.  ^     '  '  ; 

f.  S»rvin^;  ob  thv  Colorado  rojinlatory  air«*nry  fi»r  proprietary  vocational 
school*?. 

5.  fJoi'vinc:  a*?  tLo  approval  acrpupy  for  Vott<*rans  Administration  protrranis. 
We  l)eli«vp  \\p  arp  a  i^lrouK  and  elTeeti'.e  Boaiil.  AVo  havp  several  voa^on^^ 
for  tln^  be^l^-f : 

1.  Wp'hav<«  an  px«'idlont  Stalp  Ii'jr's^itivo  record.  \NV  have  l>ppn  sucppssful  in 
our  rpqupstH  for  fnnd'^  and  for;jippdod  5?tato  losiejlation.i 

2.  Wi'  na\«»  d»'M'Ii*M  d  intpr-aefion  end  rioso  cooporation  bpt\vpp»  tlio  ,Di- 
roctor^  (^f  our  h\o  Di\l>'ans-  Occupational  Ktliiratu»a  and  CoianuniUy  r^«dparp<. 

H.  Wo  hnv<'  dovpl4*p(  d  a  i»idrU  of  cuopiTaliiuj  be^^^eon  onr  spcondarv  and  iH»<t- 
sopondnry  lustiluf  ion<.  ^ 

4.  AV(i  bavt'  l»pi  n  able  to  devtdop  joint  n^p  of  manv  vopatiot^al  faeilit^o^  in  nil 
part*!  rif  our  st'ito  at  both  I  hp  <»>ooiHlary  and  post-M'condary  h-vels  intdnduit; 
coopornt'oa  in  program  dovelopnipnt." 

Tk  "RecaUM-  of  our  Board's  T»olb'i»«s  and  aotiun*«.  admiuNtrators  of  eominur.it v 
.1nnj.or  colbL*(S  bate  roniained  rpsr<>i  ^i\p  to  cir* upational  pdupation  nppds*.  a^d 
have  ext<  nded  traiainc:  to  manv  peoplp  of  tholr  rom  muni  ties  outside  tho  tisual 
rAnl>55  of  '^onist  "*  student.^.  Thoy  ha\e  de^t'Ioped  ocpupational  propram^.  in- 
e!ud:n?  sburt  ff  im  oaifsps  and  proc:ran\j=J,  to  meet  new  occupational  reiiuin- 
inpnts  of  the  businpss  and  industriaUooinmunillo.^. 
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)eeu  able  to.  reajiicc  the  ^iatttral  tendeiicj"  of  edncators  to  ii;)^rnle 
>  lu  tluj  l>vnit  \^heit^  i>euvlc  iuu^i  iu  neod  of  traiuiug  aru  q\c!ihI<»u. 
logrce  we  have  beuu  ablu  tu  kv^v  jiublic' &chool  people  berttr  m- 


'We  have  beeu 
reuuirtiueat;* 

To  ^SMine  Uog.,,  .  ,      ,  _ 

foriiietl  on  prupnetary  bciiuui*.  Jhi:y  aix»  tvuiiu^^tu  t<^lerate  buch  institu^oll!4 
aiul  in  iiuine  eubeb  iia^e  i>e-it  &ttiaeiAtd  to  gut/d  prupiielary, schools  uadcr  con- 
tract, when  thek  o\vu  fucUities  or  progrjims  weie  luadeuunttj. 
_Wv  hiivii  had  soiiit»  bueee>i>  ni  de^^rlvpiUi^  cbaiiuolb  of  coraiaunieation  betwoe!i 
piiblic  and  private  votruUo^ial  :>chool.N  i>o  ii*at  exich  cau  rebpect  anil  Kaiii  fiuui 
the  other  sector.        *  -.^  _ 

bmee  tlie  Vocational  EduoHtiun  Act  of  1  )C3  be^ian  tn  exert  an  impa.  t.  and. 
purticnlajriy.  biuco  l^ie  iyOi>  Aiiiehduiciiis,  tocatiouAl  tuitcat.on  h,i&  niad*^  b^'tc- 
'  taeu!«r  growth  In  Colorado.  "  0 

^    ymulins:  has  (pmdrupled. 

linroUiuents  have" more  than  doubled, 

Our  ^^ro^Ytl^'■^as  con>i^iently  exceeded  our  estimates. 

The  enipiiasis  \\hich  Federal  act^  place  on  the  quality  of  iiibtrnctK'U  and 
fauhtieb  lu^  euabled  u:^  tu  atiiiiie  thi.s  rapid  gioutit  wYtliwiit  lo\\eriii-;  ti\44U- 
hlii  standards.  The  quality  is  better  than  ever, 

Job  plaiwuenty  inilxcatt?  onr  liiugruuiss  are  succesi>£ul.  For  example.  CO.*  {ivi* 
cent  »if  the  j>i^H*nd.\ry  s»ciideutc>  who  terminated  their  (laiuinii;  in  1972-73  ob" 
tamed  wagenarnuii;  empluynuiit  ^\Athiu        mouthy  urtcr  termination. 

Tiu  rr  have  been  oth«r  results,  less  tan^^ible,  but  equally  important. 

r.ducaiiiiU  hn.s  betoute  more  luchninjiful  to  tUoii&auds  of  jouuf;  people  and 
aduit>>  uh«»  vM'ie  turju'd  iifP  bj  traditionai  acadciuic  e<.<ucaU<*n.  SumsH  lu  una- 
tiona)  fraliiUic^has  stiaiulated  umiiy  of  them  to  ^jr^aitr  iiutrei>t  and  sucec^i>  m 
ncadcjuic  studies. 

\ocationai  tfuiain^:  has  helped  to  provide  confidence  and  an  improved  ^e'f- 
ima^e  for  i>*auv  tuUuraiiy  a^al  iconuiaieally  disadvantaged  inili\ idiials.  Xlie^c 
jR»ople  conUl  not  romi;ete  aciulemaaDy  witii  xStudents  ye.trs  ahead  of  liaia  in 
ahiut>  ti»  n  ad, and  eoiai)i\hend,  in  ptroonal  dibtipUne  and  other  traits  UcualJy 
doveb>pe<l  in  a  favorablaJionie  environment. 

It  Ih  interest iiiij  to  note  tlait  in  several  of  our  \ocatioual!y-orient<?d  coni- 
inuni^>  eoUeg'.s  the  pereentat,e  of  niim^rit^  siudeuts  exceeds  tliat  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole, 

Specml  vocational  programs  have  onaMed  many  people  of  limitetl  natural 
abdtty  to  aWueve  tiie  dignify  uf  supporting  themsdves^  iu  occupations  within 
their  esfpaelty.  Similarly,  spoeial  training:  has  broudit  new  hope  and  new 
cjircers  to  many  physically  handicapped  persons. 

V; It  bin  the  next  fiscal  jear  we  will  achTeve  one  of  our  great  goals— ."^O  per- 
c«mt  *>f  the  lUli  and  \2tli  grade  students  in  Colorado  will  be  enrolled  in  \eca- 
tional  proc:rams'. 

In  1073-74.  we  aehieved  another  go,al  when  the  pixeentage  of  community 
colle;'o  shul{»ntK  onroped  in  vocational  training  Acceded  "50  percent  thtj 
total  enrollment,  rearhing  to  52  percent. 

Tu  considering  ^o(*an^lnal  lep:islati«m  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  \in- 
skil^edr  tlie  d»sad\aatatred  and  the  handicapped  benefit,  fur  more  fmm  voca- 
tional trainiag  than  from  Quy  other  kind  of  education.  It  slionld  also  l"^  re- 
im«ml»ered  that  in  tim*'S  of  eeontunie  recession  the  tnislillled  and  the  Inept 
suffer  first  and  mo.st  fn^m  tineuqiloynjcnt.  This^^ijrtmp  is  the  moat  ditfioult  to 
bnuc  i>ack  into^tjie  ranKs  of  the  employed.  They  ni-ed  \ooational  edurrtion  if 
they  are  t(»  l)e  pToiin<*hvo  citizens.  believe  (»nr  succfS'^es  in  vocatlm*al  educa- 
tion vr^  eh»ar  in  that  Improved  productivity  of  our  citizens  has  occurred, 

Jn  considering  pf^nding  propu-^al.s,  f or  n?*w  vocational  legislatioii,  I  \sould  like 
^to  have  Dr.  TJllie  df^eu.'^s  our  concerns  ami  issues.^ 

Mr.  Ohairmnn,  M^n^l'Prs  of  the  Committee — It  is  mv  Intent  to  dlsen«s  three 
of  tlie  n^^iKliut:  proposals  for  vocational  leffislat?on~-TIR  C2.*)l.  HR  SOZZ  and 
JIH  30?.0.  AVe  find  many  ol)ieeHonahlo  features  in  TIB  G2r)l, 

It  oUmi  notes  imvv  of  the  f  on  hires  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1008,  as  amended 
in  lOOR  nnd^r  which  voc«t»ona!  education  has  made  crreat  progress. 

T)>o  |)in  proridesyfnr  fixed  fundlntf  at  th"  u»il)elievaidy  low  level  of  .C>2.^,- 
000  000,  liwR  thnathe  amount  available  dnrina:  the  current  year.  Fnrtbernnre, 
it  takes  no  aeer-unt  of  the  ertet^sion  of  the  fiscal  year  to  ir>  months  in  1076. 
wiien  tho  fisral  cio^in"  dn<«  ^^l]l  be  m(Avd  to  J^optember  30.  TlUs  wotibl  m^an 
an  additional  reduebion'of  2."  percept  for  .that  year. 
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M'e  oCjfc-t  strongly  to  ijruvi&iuus  of  the  hill  fur  plaiiug  di:>crutiunary  use  of 
^Xltiv  III  i'uiuis  ill  the  It-Utual  ouScu,  lathur  iiuiii  n.  btalu  4ijiyiicu':>  are 
moro  n\Yare  of  state  needs.  ^   '  ^ 

Adilitiuiiall,\,  liU  O-oi  reduce^  i\ile^al  i*articii>:uiuu  ii\  Title  HI  i>rugrams 
inmi  oi)  to  40  peix-ent. 

aUu  aU'  btioii^ly  oi>pusud  to  the  pruvUiuii  uUith  eliuii;iatc:)«  thu  xise  uf 
Federal  vocationul  fuiuls  for  construction. 

lit-iiuiriiig  tiie  u^e  k-L  Jo  i>eKtiit  ot  aii  fiimU— i&t.itis  h'cal  ami  IVtleral-^for 
heeUs  u>  a  dia?tic  i^aaa^^e  ^bich  uouUl  ci\'ate  uiiiiuihairL'alile  hiult^et 
and  i>fMgr<in^  pruhU'ni>,  This  <4i»pru.4CU  u\iirl^j,»l\&  ilit*  facJL  tlait  a  $;roat  per- 
ceuUiKe  u£  ikui>Iu  uith      ti<d  iiut»d&  aK»  iiuw  hMiWf;  ;5ucce.>i>fiilly  trahicd  ia  vk.'^- 
uKii  J  uuitioii.tl  j^/fugNUi.to,  Willi  .si<ct,al  tutorial  and  uUier  a5!i>ibtauce.  Xhia  ap* 
'  j)roarh  euahlus  |iiein  tu  retaiu  tiioir  diguit^'  as  regular  .students, 

like  maiiy»uf  tiie  iiru\  i^>iuiij>  u£  IIR  3037,  the  Vueational  AuieuJuients  of 

liii:*  mea»>ure  I'Cujitiaiu.'*  the  i>ro\i>iuns  uf  thu  IHOS  -\laoIidlal;nt^.  ^^hich  are 
now  beciunifig  tu  [n-vn^  liow  far^sij^hted  tin*  lUGo  Act,  aj>  aiiieuded,  Las  been. 
The  proposed  VIC  r\iiiPiKlmeutj?  do  the  lollowiag: 

1.  C«'idinueb  the  bulu  <iguiicy  cuiicept  fur  tlio  adaiini&tratiun  of  \ucatioiul 
education,  *        ,  — 

J.  provides  a  aiuch  ncedud  thrust -^r  career  education  aad  pre-\  ocational 
veducatioa.  . 

o.  TriA ides'fi^r  .student  fumncial  ussihtauco  aud  ^^l>rk-i5tudy  jirugrauis. 
'     4.  Provides  flexibility  in  fuuding  to  meot  chaiij^'ing  needs, 

(.MncurriMitiy  Miungly  oppose  uiaiiy  filatures  ut  IIIl  303G,  *'Tho  Vyst- 
S(''<*iidar>  Kducatiun  Act  <*f.lii75,"  whicli  diMdes  tlie  adlniai^trati*.ln  uf  vuca- 
tioiiitl  educatiun  at  tiie  blale  and  natluaal  le\el.  Thi^  piopu^^cd  legi/^latiuA 
wmld : 

U  Divide  adininlhtratioii  \\liith  would  Jn  our  opinion  liindor  effect i\c  articu- 
latiuii  of  prujiranis  botwrvii  .sinoudary  and  po^t  secoudary  education. 
«*.  Eliniii|atc«  aceuUiitaUilit.\  if  tiie  state  or  natnnial  pro^rraui  is  \Malicned. 

0.  I*ruMde  for  ytate  Ad\i;>urj"  Cuuncil'b  in^idvcuient  in  admiui>traiion  of 
protrranis.  ,  •  ' 

4.  K.ti>e  (im'stions  as  to  the  fjutliority  of  adminis|ration  of  area  vocational 
&tlnH>ii>  Mnic*  the  scliuul.^  i>Jf\e  I'uth  feeci>ndary  ana  po^t-isecondary  students. 
Many  eoinmuuity  c'olhgt't>  natioaally  .and  in  Colorado  are  dcoii^natcd  as  area 
vo<ational  schools,  \vluch  raises  the-qne.stion  of  jurisdiction.. 

r».  iJiude  tlie  re.spoiii>il>ility  of  -the  adiniidstration  of  \ucational  funds  among 
thnu  aiji'UcieN  Accordingly.  thi>  would.  \\v  believe,  increase  the  co.^t- uf  adniln- 
istriinc  vocational  eduiatloii  by  .spreading  tliC  aihnIiii&traUuii  uuiohi,'  three 
agencie.<j,  t\vn  of  them  new,  - 

T  v\»>uld  like  to  point  out  that  we  do  favor  one  ]>rovision  of  TII^  303G.  which 
wtmld  .sot  aside  a  nuniinuni'of  30  percent  of  \ocati^*nal  fnad^  for  post  .-^i-cundary 
onupational  projjrani.s.  a^i  tt»ntraKNtid  wiUi  the  present  ^nliiiunim  .of  per- 
cent. (\ilorado.  ineulenially,  i.s  presently  alreadj'  .applying  hctuecXi  ^14  and  28 
percent  of  all  vocatFonal  funds  for  post-secondary  nse. 

Tin*  proposed  h'dslation  is  cxtn'uiely  rigid*  and  i)ro\ides  littlo  flrxiidlity  in 
administering  and  irupifunntation  of  educational  program^  <\\  hidi  are  to  ho 
funded  liy  the  Act?. 

AVc  tiiink  it  is  nn\\i>e  to  place  tlie  re.spon.^^ihility  for  adniiui^tration  of  vuca^ 
tii>nal  edneatiop  prograni.s' In  exhslinjr  hyards  of  hl^ihcr  e  ducation  uhiih  con- 
si  si  is  it  iy  aud  traditionally  ha\c»  pri'.ssed  for  more  and  bl^htr  dt>grees  and  ha\e 
dont-  little  to  assist  tho^o  student.s  who  cannot  sncfccd  in  traditional  progr.inis. 

In  Minim  a  ry.  a.s  M.r.  Buckehs  has  pointed  out.  \oeational  mhu  ation  i^5  workinc: 
in  (\ih>radn.  Wlmtevrr  new  logi>lation  Is  enacted,  ,\Ne  want  it  to  i*nable  us  to 
routinue  and  iin]>rove  <»ur  present  .system.  Tlicie  afo  certain  basic  concepts 
whii  b  we  oehe\o  any  m»w  career,  \ocational  and  ot  cupational  h-ritlation  i^hould 
oinhodv.  ^  >• 

1.  TVe  w^nt  to  he  able  to  eoutlnne  the  .sincrle  stato  agnicy  concept  which  has 
been     successful  in  our  stnte. 

2.  AVe  want  to  rontinno  to  articulate  vocational  tralnin;:  between  secondary 
and  post-s(»cnndary  le\(ds.  which  c-nnl^les  u's  t<»  pro\ide  greater  o])portiinitIes  for 

*studi»nts,  tn  ,achie\e  maximum  use  of  fm.il itie.s,  and  to  lu-tter  serve  the  nei*d5i 
of  einployer'3,  *  *  * 


3.  \\e  want  i^Uoui:  KtO^'ial  Onj^iidal  siipiJuit  which  has  cpcouragcd  local 
cUncatiuii  ;tJ5t'ucK-s  amKtUo  Mate  M«^\eniiuciit  to  gieaUS*  increase  Uieiri'imduig 
of  iftoj;raihi>  for  ijtmleius.  lue  reuuireintnU  Foilena.  funiling  has  assured 
mure  umfurta  uaaiuj  of  truitiiiig,,  helped  to  offset  ri^>iiis  costiy  and  hag  further 
aided  in  ihe  expansion  of  proc:ramj^.  -  , 

-t.  ^Ye  Mie\i',*iu  iijiht  m£  uur  sncce>s  in  cotirdiuatliig  and  articidating  secon- 
dary ami  post-sftundary  programs,  that  tliere.  sl»uuUl  i»ut  be  a  tjip^initlyn  of 
secondary  and  post-secondary  fnnd.^. 

,\  \\e  iK-lieve  Fudeial  £uudiii,j;  for  constrnetiun  of  \uiatioua!  buildings  is  es- 
sential, lu  i.ohirado,  Ifidvral  ilullar.s*arc  all  \s'^e  have  to  match  local  construe- 
tion  dullaiN  lor  area  \i»eaUunal  schv.uls.  Additionally,      .seek  legislation  wliich  , 
wUI  perma  u^  tMH.'untiuue  fuiuhuf^  pust-fe^et  undary  programs  at  area  vocational 
seho<»l>  opiTaited  hy  l«n.al  si  h^>tri  districts.  Those  instltutluns  are  located  in  such 
places  lu  t  oloradu  that  wdliout  these  ser\ices  student:>  would  not  be  served.  ^ 
i;.  We  heUe\e  a  tlH»i<aij;h  aiial.\  .^is  c>t  Colorado's  nniuue  State  Boawl  for  Conji^, 
niunuy  Coheres  and  (.)tv  upatiMoal  Education  wilLdeiuoiustrate  thatour  structiire 
proMdes  n  \ebu-lf  tor  uitue  effective  dtrect Ion  aiid  deli \ cry  of  vocational  train- 
in?:  at  both  the.M'condury  and  post->ecoudary  le\el.>.  Accordingly,  we  are  de- 
sirous oi  iuiMu,:  fedei-af  legislation  which  permits  us  to  operate  under  our 
'pr»»>ont  ^ncepKsfnl  structure. 

t.  We  iiri;e  enact uieut  of  legblaJtion  whieli  end)Odies  the  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples of  tiie  Voiatioual  Act  of  1003,  tlie  Aiaendnients  of  lOGS  and  HR  303T,  the 
Vot'Jitioual  Aniendnieui.^  of  107.".  We  belie\o  ^Uat  vocatiiaial  education  will  suffer 
if  other  p»-iului;i  propi*.-als  foe  federal  legislation  is  enacted.  AVe  must  maintain 
the  progress  and  di-\eh>pnieut  \\e  liave  made  under  the  present  legislation. 

Thanis  you         Uiu*  h  f»»r  tld.-^  opportunity.  AVe  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
inquiries  of  nienihor<  of  the  committee.  ^  ^ 

COLORADO  VOCATIONAl  ENROLLMENTS 
(By  levelf 


Ftjc:i!vt*at      -  ^^^^^    '     Secondary    PoUsecond^ry  Adult 

196"* 


 60.320  [iJW  4.819  37.887 

Sf^'''''"^; "   .     73.313  21,631  7.S02  43.790 


78.0^7  2S,  178  8.812  45.037 

81556  ?«.753  7  il5  47.368 

SS  Wl  33.069       *      10, 60 1  41.858 

93,3-1  3t.918  10,774  41671 

ia71       •                         '            .     *         95.309  4V994  U.?i4  35  0*1 

}q7> "  '  ,\           101,521    *  5?.043  14.964  -  ?1.51t 

1  /   .  ....  .  ......                          -  ^  53.960  18  136  37,303 

qii" 120  196  77,710  19,749  27,757. 


19^.9. 
1970 
1971, 
197  » 
•1973 
1974 


,PTRCE«NTAGE  Of  IITH  AflO  UTH  GRAOES  iti  APPROVEO  VOCATiONAL  ^AG^tARNiNG  PROGRAMS 


Percent  ,  *  Percent 


196910  1970       i   27  1972  to  1973   40 

35  1973  to  1974  t,  45.5 


1971  loi97k:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::    37  m tom:::::::..::::::::::::::::::::::.:  4t 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OFFERING  APPROVED  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

^-       .  Districts  offering  Number  ol  programs  (percent) 

vocatwnal  ■  ■■  —  ,  — —  ^ 

Ye,ir  .    proijrains  lor  2  1  2'      3  or  mora 


1969 to  1970                                             97             '62   .  3J 

197010  1971    .           .     34               39   6 

1971  It)  197?  ,  ,..,.„P.,...  .....                   43               29     71 

1972  to  1973                                             52               2o  .x....     >,   .  74 

•l973tol97i  V             155                                10               16  74 
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C^PITAUcdiiSTRUCTION'  BY  SCHOOL 


Aiea  vccatkinol  schools  optrated  by: 


Amount 


Fiscal  year 


.   AimsCoHo^e....   $SCO,C0O.O0 

Cc:ofj<Jo  Mountain  College   172,  $50. 00 

Me^aCcntse— —  ^.  ^   300,OCO.OO 

flotlhetsslern  Junior  ColleiC   •  222,fCCCX0 

Trtftidid  Junior  Cclfeje  t"....;  —  405.353.30 

^St^t*$yitemccmm<jni^coUc«es:  '  . 

Communil/  College  <)I.Denver  -  731, 515. 00 

Lamar  Communily  College   803, 600. 00^ 

Clero  Community  Colles«  ^   340,  OOO.  00 

C.  Bonix  of  coooeralive  services:                        *  *  » 

,   "^CeJta;MoAUos5  Voc-tcch--^.  ;    683,000.00 

Lai.mcf  ^ounly-.,^....-"-  5!   600,000.00 

Wcfits  VisU— .  -  -jQ  i   320.  OOO.  00 

San  Juan  Area  Voc Tech..   748,000.00 


A»j{ora  VccTsKh  


BcuWer  area  scJiooI., 


800.000.00 
534.  SCO.  CO 


WMran  CCCand  Tech  -   1.  ^31,SSS  00 


$375,000.00 
225.0^.0.00 
luO.CCO.OQ 
15. 000. 0)  * 
19,Cb0.C0 
38.  COO,  CO 

100,  ceo.  00 

2(0,0-00.  CO  - 
2CO,CCO.C0 
22,400.00 
12l.5CO,C0 
269^o;00 

;u?li3.:o 

241,537.04 
MS9.977.96 
150,000.00 

m  000. 00 

2«)0.0O0,C0 
10'),'tK>0.C0 
53^600.  CO 

20ojc-co:co 

120.OCO.00 
7.  too.  00 
l2,5tO.CO 

<238,0CO.CO 
4C5,W)0.00 
220,014,93 
279,9S5.07 
lOO.O'W-CO 
2Ct>.C'}0.C0 
120,  moo 
300,  COO.  CO^^ 

"  SO,  ceo.  CO 
ieo.cco.oo 

4?.  coo.  00 
50. 00- \  00 
30.000. 00 
2?,5CO.00 
37, 500.  CO 

i«>.e?o.oo 
no.  coo.  CO 

,  4^3,414.C0 
l??.lO0.C0 
2G0.CCO.f^3 
W.OCO  CO 

4^».oci)  eo 

70.  ceo.  C  J 
2S..Ct"O.0i 
17;.S3:^.C) 
729.  C50  CO 


1S63-70 
1271-72 
1S^^67 
^972-B 
197i-74 
1974-75 
1S6S^7 
1SC7-6S 

1973-  74  ^ 
197.V75 
19C4.$5 
196W6 
1307-63 

1970-  71 
197U72 
1S$^67  ' 
1369-70  - 

^1970-71 

1971-  72 

1974- 75 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 
'  1974-75 

1974-  75 

1972-^73 
1972-73 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 
197! -72 
196349 
196?  70- 
1693-70 

^  1970-71 
4  1^70.71 
or97H73 
*1972  73 
197.V74 
19M-75 
19j4r75 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 
197475 
19S4.65 
19'V^6 
lpes67 
1972  73 

'  1973^^4 

lyi'-vs 

1970-71 
)971*72 
1972-73 


U  'e  Iq  <'J  co'kVrt-cVn  p»Qirc:s  a»ipp\ei  ?s  ot  Ma*  14, 1S75.  equals  K''5?,J^6  'n  of  ^huh  57.4lVt,:r6  ^0  /^asfrom 
vxu»'<>  .Uc'tuciAit  is'iM  iHid»33t.6Uw  »«as  U^m  Fom  Cvrn«»i  R»i!:ua4l  Com'Jiiwtou  kud* J^Etonotuit  Di^elopment 
A'in>w.«>ttaUnn>.  ti^a  loc:l  furnli  i>se(l  for  tonsUu^tton  an  nol  shorn  la  Ihe  abo.'e  toUis. 


19^^01  1>'7  . 
I%7bi9»a 

l'f^9  1>P?0.. 
l')7r  it  \VA 
19/1  lo  lUV. 
19/2  l-*  1973  , 
197310  157 1 


COIORAOO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDING 
Federal 


$lite  aaJ  K<tl 


Anounl  { 

Perctnt 

Ain-^Jil 

52. 28:..  067* 

36  9 

'^^53.<;03  979 

2.5lt/.7ri 

32.8 

5, 2C1..  860 

2. 58i,020 

29  0 

6.317  »  '  0 

2.517.008 

25.5 

7  375,30 

3  nt.G^^6 

26  2 

9.2^7.237 

4. 4fi6. 425  ^ 

19,0« 

19. 391.2^0 

4.902.324  . 

17.0 

24. 020. 2  >o 

5.5/8  22J  » 

16  0 

28  055.972 

b.87KOl5 

15.8 

4^.637,522 

63.1 
67.2 
7L0 
7<.5 
73. » 
81  0 
83.0 
{tt.O 
8J.2 


Tno< 'tioof  tf^Qi  ,ttu"us^a^•;e.ter>e1eachi/e3'  cx'<*  itcine  >..'cei9o!)-66.Ti)eUal  furtJi.i^iMoauiuploifiuin  ;j69  70 
lo  1973  74  vMtri  l^e  mm  iiKieases  in*$ti'.c  and  Leal  fjndi 
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P(fcadats  ofvocnlioual  to  acadtnuc  enroUvu  nh^FTE  ba.iis—  Colorado  Commnnify 

!*  Junior  Colkoes 

Year:  ^    ;     ;     ^       •     .  '  ^ 

1070  to  107U.----.  — ^  

1071  to  1072    ----^  y^—  ' 

10715  to  1074?...«-  -r-*  v ' 

lU74tol07o  -  

.  * 

STATEMENT  OF  MAEVIN  w'bTJCKEJL^,  VICE-CHAIRMAN,  COLO-  . 
RADO  STATE  BOARD  TOR  COMMTJHITY  COLLEGES  fl^JUSCCTJPA. 

*  TIWIAL  EDUCATION,  DEJIVERr  COLO.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY'  DR. 

.  F.  DEAIT  LILUE,  DIRECTOR  OE  t;OiyiMIJNITY  COLJLEGES,  COLO-^, 
SADO  STAJE  BOARD  ,    -  '     '     -  ' 

irr.  BrcKKfi  ^rr;  chainnaiu  I  ;uu  :Marvm  AV.  Buclcol<  tho  vice  - 
chairman  of  the  Colf^rado  State  I^f^Vfqr  Comnniuity  CoM^^vs  unci 
y  OroupaMonal  Education.  Iji  private  lifts  I  am  executive  vice  prosi- 
d(«nt  and  treasurer  of  ^^riilland  Federal  SaAinos  m  penver,  . 

With  me  is  Dr.  F.  Dean  Lillie.  tlie  directof  of  the  Conir.umity  CoU 
jo^o  Division  of  the  (^olornclo  State  Board  IT?  is  also  eurventl.V  the 
chairman  of  the  National  ronncil  of  Stale  Directors'of  Coumiiuuty 

JuTiior  Colle«z<^s!      •  '  ,  .^x.     ri*  'i.  i 

I  ^vould  aslc.that  tho  written  te.stimouy  \ye  submitted  be  entered 
into  the  record  with  on^*  vary  obvious  correctionv^T  avos  a  little  ap-. 
palled  Ia?t  ni^ht  \Yheii  ^^c  aui\ecl  in  Washington  m  reading  throngti 
,|;o  materials  we  sirl)iiiitted  that  Me  emled  up  endorsing;  ^>OVk  and 
we  are  verv  stronpiy  6pposed  to  aonc  for<^reasons  I  Avould  hke  to 
coiainene  on  in  mv  tcstiinonv.  That  should  be  J^C'ff, 
^  •  I  would  like,  if  possible/to  talk  on  a  couple  of  major  pomts  be- 
tween the  <wo  of  u^  in  tlie  time  that  is-available  ±0  us.  Xa  1  is  to 
t'>lk  of  u  structure  tliat  we  have  develojjed  in  the  ?fate  of  Colorado 
th't  I  am  sure  is  uniqui>  in  «ie  Tnited  Sttaes*  but  I  think  if  ^Yorks 
and  we  woubl  recommena  it  to';sou  for  your  consideration,  because 

tl.ink  in  listening  to  the  tei>timony  that  I  have  heard  lust  this 
mornin^,  there  arc  some  answers  in  Mdiat  we  havt)  evolved,  almost 
ar.  idenhtllv  in  the  legiLdativc  compromise  prooe.^s,  that  T  thuik  is 
um4*uI  bntli  to  comniunitY  coUeofos  ami  the  vocational  education, 

^eroiul  ]>i:  Lilfu-will  addiv.s.-.  himself  to  nnue  of  the  concerns  that 
wc  have  a'^  a  board  with  tlie^various  pieces  of  lenfishition  before  vou^ 

Vs^he  testimony  indicates,  the  Colorado  General  Apsemblv  in  190< 
created  our  boaisd. 'and  we  are  u  succe??or  ai^erVy  to  tlie  Co  or}^do 
*^«ate  l^oard  'for  Vocational  Kilucation.  Prior  to  that  time.  (  olorado 
wa't^  Olio  of  the  very  few  States  in  the  country  that  had  a  sopar.nte 
voraMoTuil  education  board.         ,  ^ 

We  here  several  responsilalitnes.  We  are  a  mno  man  board  ap- 
pointed bv  tho  Governor  with  occupatioiud  representation  do^i^- 
diated  in  the  law.  and  we  serve  as  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education,  adminis^toring  all  State  and  Fedenfl  vocational  dollars 

•  at  nil  level^^.^^^^ocondary  and  postsecondary.  • 

We  are  tlic  <roverni^l^^  board  for  a  svstcqi  of  State  commimity  col- 
le<ros  entireh'  funded  from  State  funds.     ^  • 

Wo  administer  ihf^  State  funds  that  go  into* local  district  lumor 
coUeges,  and  we  still  lune  a  dual  system  in  the  State  of  Colorado  m 
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that  there  arc  still  bouiv.  jiiulm  collo^o^s  that  haAc  a* local  tax.La*o* 
and  appvc  xliuutcl,^  50  iH'Uiiit  /)£  tlicir  operating  funds  that  comc 
^  froiUtthe  S'ato  and  tho  ot]icr  ^>>     .ocnt  are  goiu'ratcil  ont  of  Jiucal 
'  ta«x  rovpuioi,  ami  this     au  optujnal  i>Uuiilloii.  Thoije  colleges  h;}\e 
tlio  oj^tioii  to  rll.^bohc  and  conic  Into  the  Stato  system  if  they  wibh. 

.AVc  are  a  icgulafoiv  aiicncy,  ri^n\atin«j;  some  110  |)ioi)rietary 
'  schools  in  the  State  of  Coluiadcj.  and  I  \\oukl  ta^*  that  w;o  li.uc  a  \^'iy 
*gooj  ptoprutai^  ^scliour  situation  hi  the  Stati\  Tliero  are  certahily 
soino  \ery  stroirg  schools,  antrwe  ha\e  an  crtectncl-aw  wliich,  I  must 
^s^',  is'curionth  Leiug  rOAns-ed,  aiid  I  thuik  it  is  un  oih-  IIon»e  CaK  lulai 
this^'w.  ekj  the/^oloiado  AsMnihl}  ♦  to  gise  us  a  little  stioii^er  aduiin- 
istratiOi\         ^^^^     .  -  f  * 

AVc  ai  ^  a  rigulalory  ifgcacjs.  "We  are  a  go\ernuig  agoncy,  and  wo 
ore  a  State  \ooational  iduc.ttiou  a4rem}^  We  also^arc  the  agency  for 
Yetevans'  zVdministration  pro^^nun^. 

One  additional  thiuu'  that  I  think  i>3  ^o^\v  iml:)ortant  in  tenus  of 
the  lch|d  of  agyncy  that  wi*  iiie  js  tha^  wt^  have  two  diroctorsf  each 
rono^ing  diroA'tl\  to  the  hoard.  One  is^tlw  director  of  Oomnuniit> 
colleges^  and  onv  is  tho  director  of  \09at10nal  education). \ 

Thiipjs  one  of  tho>o  h'gFslati\o  cunt\)runiises  thai  wb.fecrwas 
almost  aooidontah  but  w^  think. it  is  uiiiquo  and  itJias  gi\*lin  us  some 
uitique  kinds  of  ahillt\  to  influcaOij  wh;it  is  happening  in  tho  State  ■ 
of  Cohmulo  ijii.  h(jlh  u>fnniiuii\\  ci»lleui*s  and  occupational  edneatli)n. 

It  reqifires  soinc*\ei;,  clo>r  i  ooi  Jination  ]jvl\VlH*n  the  fwo  directors 
borause  their  ri'S]H)ni:abi1illi,s  are  u  n  diserseJnit  it  has  wOijced*  wolh 

AA>  feel  that  weJiMVe.lKTn  an  i'^lVcti\o  3tato  hoard.  Wo  havO'irot 
very  good,7?5trong  suppcyi  l  fioi^i  oiu'  Slafco  kgislature*  both  In  toi»ins 
of  laws  tliat^wo  ha\i'  rmJUiinuuTeil  aiul  \\liich  lia\e  been  passed  and 

'terms  of  increased  Stato  funding,  going  into  botli  communltv 
oolloges  and  vooationar'o(luoation.  "  *  ,  *  . 

AVo  hol!ov(\  beoiuise  of  (ho  nafano  of  our  responsibili/.y,  that  avo 
huve  advioved  a  groi^itor  deg.U'4.sof  eoopi'iation  bct^\x^cu  our  post- 
sco!icbuT  an\l  our  ^eooadai\  institution.^  and  purt*<5f  th<it  is  a  direct 
bv^jroduct  of  structure  anil  part  of  it  is  that  we  Inuo  funcTa  avail- 
able to  ns  tln;ough  the  Fidnal  Voiatioual  Act, Tor  example,  for  con-* 
struetion,  and  we  have  ir-ed  tho.so^  funds  to  good  advant^ige  in 
ii^nrincf  cooueration  mul  johd  planning,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

In  (  olorado  I  guess  after  hearing  the  ;j:entKmmn 'from  .Califoriuu 
^  -  -(  okmulo  IS  fortunate  ni  that  we  are  a  1-percent  State,  and  we  can 
\«til1  do  a  great  dwd  of  things  witjiout  fchr  massive  dollars  being  com- 
inifted  that  the  larger  population  States  lin\o  to  deal  \\h\u  * 

AVe  have,  by  virtue  ol  om*  nniiino  uvspMnsibility,  been  able  to  uf;o 
Jhe  concept  of.area  vocational  ftc;Jiools  very  productiyelv,  and  this  is 
pm-ficularly  true  m  the  rural  areas.  We  start  with  tho  assumption 
that  vocatmnal  facilities  are  extrcmolv  expensive  to  build  artd  to 
operate  and  that  they  ought  to  be  used  from  T:36  iu^iie  mornin*' 
until  10:30  in  the  evening.  ,  * 

'  That  is  a  goal  which  wo  )vorJv  toward,  and  obviously  that  ^5;  not  * 
totally  possible  ni  the  rural  areas,  but  we  have  area  vocational 
sHioolsthat  stand  aloue,;hat  are  operated  by  boavds  of  cooperative  * 
.corvioo*^  ni  secondary  school  districts  where  there  Is  no  postsoQOndary 
school  ui  the  area.  '  •  '  % 
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"Wc  luive  urea  vocat^v^^i^l  .-•Ji«»i)ls  tl^ul  are  pait  and  paicel  of  com- 
namitv  cullogu&  aiul  aua  \tK\Uu»aal  scliooltj  tliut  arc  ac-::uclatiHK\\ith 
the  t^eeondary  school  systems,  ^' 

iTi  one  nW\  in  tin*  iX  iiM  i  nu't ru])olllan  ana,  whviv  w^'  liavo  twa 
£5u*jlitirs,  a  roiaiiuihlt\  t'»IIoirt^  anil  a  Mtoiularv  ijchoiil  \oiatloiial 
laoilIt^/wl'  iksi^jjiiaUnj  tluni  to^i»tlai  a>  an  ana  MKat'.oual  sdiooi, 
.jJnt  I'tnU'ral  ro*nj?tia<'tloM  (aud^  Inti)  tlu'^  nHu^-Uuctlou  id  both  facll- 
itii'S,  and  nqiiiivd  ln-t!tuik>n.s  tu  jolutly  do\oK>p  a  Mn'ational 
]»roiinun.  and  wv  hwit  ilu*  K*j:al  i-hiutmv  lUidit  Colorailo  law  lhat  , 
the  t'olK'jie  ^tudL•nt^  cau  takt*  u>uv^c*'^  at  tbt*  hl^li  mLouI  facility  and 
\  Iro  \rv.NU  and  tlu'  nav*haal^^a  In  tlir  C(>li>iado  law  for  tho 

tr-{Ui.si\T  of  tlh-  to4  i«>i  that  .stuvU-nt,  but  it  i.s  jointly  dcol*;naiod  as 
ifti  an»a  A'ocational  sehooh  . 

JWe  thuik,  l>0(auM*  of  our  Miuctnro,  that  wc  have  hoen  able  to 
api>h  nai>L'h'  \iluiv  it  \\a^  ui*vd^*d'to,  fh>t  of  alh  pro\Liit,  I  *incj^s,  a 
'natural  tuniltao  uE^aoaduiUi  oihuatoiij. to  coutinualh  upgrade  Aiul 
t()  I'xclndc  and  b>  luitld  pu><iiain  on  i)roii;ian/ IxNuud  thv\  johVutrx 
nroih  that , wo  \id\v  duui*  I  thijdv,  a  nasonahly  jrood  iob  of  en- 
it  >ura;j:iuj^' t  ht*  .-lif.it  Miuu-o  proi:ian\,  open  entry*  upon  exit,  anil  wo 
thiiik  that  is  a  b\|nuduct  of  thv  niu^de  that  can  c\elcI^e  beeauac 
of  o\n*  nuifpie  stnieturo.  >  ' 

Oiko,  1  helii'\e,  lune  hi'i'ii  tmreo^sfol  to  quite  a  sii;nifioant  de- 
«:ier  In  hiluirluix  about  a  dlalut;  U'tuccn  public  tchoid  educators  and 
pi'opiietary  H-huol  iJucatcib  b^\  \iituc  of  our  vcbponblbillty  in  thib 
area.   *  /  ?• 

^  By  virtue  of  the  tliiies*  I  tllinlw  as  mneh  as  anything  else,  tho 
ur.M.^tanci'  Jf  Im'iU  lal  ilulLu-b  luidei  t la*  1003  act  aiul  llip  IOCS  Xniend- 
UK-ut.s,  and  the  intuwst  and  feUi^poit  of  the  Colorado  LL<iIi>lature,  we 
luj\c  had  a  i^henonunal  «:io\\th  in  all  a.spcct.s  of  Mnational  education. 

^We  lm\e  m  the  Statt  no.w  la  our  comn\unAt\  collc«icb  soiiie  50  por- 
rciit  of  all  of  onij^FTIi  are  in  \ucatIonal  pro^ranis,  and  this  next 
fi.^eal  yeoV  u  ilracljle\ i-  onr/>l>iectho  of  ha\ing  TiO  percent  of  all 
lif  our  11th  and  1:2th  «:i>udL*r.s  in  the  yecondaiy  iselioolb  taiullcd  in  at 
least  one  vooational  program.      -       •  •    ^  * 

^Ye  set  that  a^  Jj/^fathei  a^nhltious  poal  to  the  State  le^rlj^laturo 
when  they  \\ ere  eiuu  tluir  fhe  (  oloiado  Voeatlonul  Act,  and  we  ^^ilI 
aehiovo  it  in  a  period  of  I  \eais.  This  nio\cs  it  from  abolit  27  per- 
cent 4  years*a*xy.  ,  .  ' 

1  uii^Liht  i  onnneat'  that  the  Fideild  funding  eonun<r  iido  the  State 
NOiatjoual  funds  has  ^une  from  ?^2.I>  niillioil  in  to  $6.8,  with 
State  and  hical  funcLs  in  that  hanie  period  polnp  from  $3.0,  to  $13.ri 
rnUlion,  so  the  FeJci  al  funds  ha\  e  diminished  in  tho  percentage  of  aXl 
voeatioiml  funds  for  the  3?ate  of  Coloiado,  while  other  finals  have 
inereasett,  hut  wc  think  inure  c\tremely  important  to  us— and 'T 
woulil  (luplu.sl/.e  lon.stuatlon  funds  as  the  cairol  to  «^et  local  school 
(Vr^tricts  to  nmke  a  conmntnaiit  U)  \oVational  educatiou,  to  in<*i:case 
their  counnitrnent,  and  the  State  of  Colorado,  T  think,  has  In»iin\ted 
very  strongly  that  tla;\  arc  willing  toj>ick  up  tho  increased  operating 
cost  as    result*         s  .    .  i      •  - 

The  State  of  Coloiado  coiiwidts  appro.ximately  .10  percent  of  the 
""oiHiathi^j  coMs  for  \ocAtu>nal  stildcuts  through  its  own  Colorado 
.Voeational  Act.  '  "  ^  . 
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Time  pce.«bos  on.  nuvl  T  tliink  thoso  would  be  my  coniment-s,  and  I 
woiiM  like  to  a.^k  l>t.  LilHo,  who  i«  diivotor  of  tlie  Comrnuiiity  Col- 
l)ivij»Ion,  to  ^i/icIlioally  coiaiaciit  on  some  of  tlio  bills  pending 

before  von.  .  ^  r 

Dr.  Ltllie.  Mr.  Dialrman*  and  members  of  the  committee,  as  M\\ 
Biukelb  bus  indioatMl.  ^^e  uould  like  th  .sliarc  with  yoii  at  least  some 
o(  (Mir  concerns  on  the  isMies,  as  we  ul^der^tand  tlim,  havinp:  to  do 
with  rlueo  of  tlu»  ])"uves  of  lefjislation  that  are  being  considered  by 
yon  umi^ithei-s:  H.Pi.  f>2r>l,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1975: 
II.R.  the  Vinational  Education  amendments  of  1^75  and 

IT. I?.  r>o;A  the  Pt^st.Moondary  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1075. 

We  tind  i^everal  Dbit  i  tionable  featni  os  in  ILR.  G251.  In  our  opinion, 
it  ttMids,to  eliminate  numy  of  the  features  of  the  Vocational  Act  of 
lis*:^  as  amended  in  1008.  under  which  wo  believe  vocational  edu- 
cii^iou  ha^  made  much  projjress.    »  - 

Tl:e  bill  pro\  ide*:;  for  fixed  fundinp:  at  n  very  low  level  of  $523 
niiibon.  ^^hicll  is  les^s  tlian  what  is  available  to  us  in  the  cmrent 
li'f-*!  year.' wliich  is  estimated  at  $578  million. 

Vnribcrmore.  ^^e  beH(*ve  the  bill  fails  to  talce  account  of  the  exten- 
^■on  of  tilie  fihcal  >ear  to  15  months  in  1070,  wliich.  as  wo  understand 
it.  the  finnil  closii\;^  date  will  be  moved  to  September  30.  Thikrepre- 
scW^  an  additional  25  percent  reduction^  '  \ 

There -are  pro\isitms  in  the  bill  under  title  IIT  that  place  di>vpre- 
tioiKU-v  use  of  Federal  funtl^  incr.easinp:ry  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Fed(^i;al 
i^i^i  iu\\  r?>ther  than  u\  the  hands  of  the  State  agencies,  as  w  have 
^»^^enlr'ted  to  jleseril*e  our  ajxency  today,  and  we  feel  lli.at  wo  have 
i>ertcr  kuowVdge  and  infomratiou  re<rarding  tliQ  needs  of  Colorado 
fr«>m  tlie  Colorado  poiiit  of  view  perhaps  than  people  In  "Wadiington, 
D.C. 

Additionally,  we  find  that  0251  reduces  the  Federal  participation, 
in  Vitle  ITI  proirvanis  from  50  percent  to  40  percent. 

^^^^  Buckels  has  indicated,  this  particular  lull  also  eliminates 
f»nuls  for  construction,  and  we  have  utili?ied  the  funds  in  Colorado 
I'm*  construction  oi  una  \ooational  bchoolt?  and  find  that  to  be  a  very 
wvirtbv/hile  activity\  ^  . ,  . 

You.havc  addressed  earlier  in  the  monung  some  consuh  ratmius  for 
dcahug  with  handioai)ped  and  otherwise  disad^antaged  students, 
jnul,  eJtliouirh  this  bill  reciuires  25  inTcent  of  the  funds  to  1)0  Uiif^d  in 
that  area,  we  belic\e— at  least  in  Colorado,  our  experience  lias  been 
with  a  total  inti*i.ratIon  of  handltappcd  and  disadvantaged  indi- 
vnhials  liito  tlie  legular  mainstream  of  the  edacalional  opportunity 
that  is  provided  thfou^^h  the  community  colleges,  as  well  as  the  voc«i- 
tidnal  education  op])ortunitios  in  our  Slate. 

n.ll.  i>t>37  contains  sorpy  features  that  we  must  admit  that  we  sup- 
port stiongly,  and  \ on  will  hear'somo  of  that  testimony  as  we  pro- 
ceed. V 

Ihc  major  feature  of  3037  coi\tams  the  sole  Stale  agency  concept 
liw  the  administration  of  vocational  oduoation.  Our  cApeiiciuv*  in 
(  oloiado  bears  out  ^\l^aL  belic\e  to  be  the  wortln\hilcneSh  of  hucli 
a  single  State  agency. 

Yon  have  heard  others  testify  this  morning,  at  lea.st,  about  the 
need  for  coordination,  the  need  for  plannujg,  the  need  for  integration 
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aiiiona  tlio  lovels  of  yoconaarv  and  postfcvooiulari',  and,  as  Mr.  Bnokols. 
has  descrihod,  oiiv  Roaid  s  .stniotur^  in  and  of  itbolf  providos' tor  that 
kind  o|  situation  in  Coloradi),  and  wo  believe  that  tlie  single  btate 
or  sole  Stave  a<rencv  neoo.-saxy  aiul  ix^quiied.  - 
ILK.  80;^7  also  providos  a.ntuih  n^vded  thrust  for  career.. odxi- 
cntton,  as  well  as-pruvucational  (•daesitton;  provide  s  for  stxident  linan- 
cial  ni?sistanee  and  \vork-i5(ndy:proi^i'ams;  and  a  very  important 
notion  is  that  it  provides  Jlexijiility  in  funding  to  meet  the  changing 
ii^eds.  The  dvinunlc^  of-  toddy  s  wocloty  ccrtaudy  reqiuro  that  we 
have  Hexibilitv,  as  \va<  oh.M!rv^»d  bv  the  coinnntteo  earlier.  We  have 
1(1  conthiuo  to  be  jd^le  to  be  ivrfponsive  to  the  changing  needs  ot  the 
husinet^s  anil  indii>tiial  rujuinimitv.  and  we  seek  and  need  legis- 
hit  ion  that  will  provide  such  llexil)ility.  .  .  ^  . 

AVe  then  couio  to  H.R.  :)OnO,  the  Postsecondary  Vocational  Act  of 
1075,  obvionslv,  bv  \irtm;  of  oarliir  comments,  we  wonld  speak  to 
the  division  or.  at  least  as  wt*  undoi-stand  the  division,  or  the  ad- 
nnnistration  u{  \ocatioaal  eihiratlonoat  both  the  State  as  well  as  the 
national  hneh  the  di\iMon  i)f  administration  which,  would,  in  our 
opinion,  hindor  eiVerti\e  articulation,  and,  again,  I  wonld  hko  to 
oiophasizo  the  intoiruition  that  we  liovc  achieved  l)etween  programs 
of  secondavv  antl  i>ostfceeoudary  nature:  The  joint  ntilizalAon  of 
fu»ilities  wllirh  was  comrnentod  about  earlier;  the  trading  of  stu- 
dents between  the  MH-ondarv  and  posti^econdarv  levels;  as  welj  as  the 
movement  of  M-eoiidai  \  ^>tudiuitb  Into  more  advanced  trainmg  at  the 
postsecon<larv  level.  - 

AVe  believe  that  this  bill  could  also  affect  nnd/ov  elunmato  ac- 
countabilitv  if  tltc  stiUe  of  national  i)rop(rams  are  weakened.  In  other 
words,  wo  boIie\o  that  it  ma.\  bi^  very  diHicult  to  determine  who  is 
-at  fault"  if  thiu-c  were  this  "kind  of  iliyisioirbetwcen  the  secondary 
and  postseeondarv  in  terms  of  the  administration. 

It  proves  for'thc  State  ad\isory  council's  iuvolvcincnt  in  ad- 
iriuistration  of  pioirrams,  and  T  realise  that  there  has  been  earlier 
trstiniouy  in  otlirr  chiys  vb^arding  that,  and,  in  faci,  ther^*  inay  be 
^'nne  ciuinges,  but  we  ci«italn!y  do  not  need  another  agency  involved 
in  adniiuistration  of  program.s  and  we  believe  the  role  of  the  ad- 
Mrory  council  is  to  ad\  i.^e  and  cAaluatc  programs  and  certainly  not 
tn  administer  programs.  ,      .  * 

Th'o  bill  al^o  raisi^^  questions  witli  relatmnship  to  the  authoritv  of 
adnii nigral ioti  of  area  Norational  sihools.  We  have  conmioiitod  upon 
tho  lart  that  liiany  ronimunity  colloges  natioividly,  as  woll  as  in 
("ohirado,  aro  di-iirnatcd 'as  aiea  \ocatloual  sihools,  and  this  Sep- 
aralioii  of  ndminis} ration  Cimbl  raise  many  problems. 

Well,  in  addition  to  the  ])otontial  lole  of  the  State  ad\  isorv  conn- 
ed, there  is  aKo  a  po{i*ntinl  rolo  uiuler  this  piece  of  legislation  for 
lb«»  so-ciHod  li20:>  l'omn^^^'sion.  In  Colorado,  we  happen  to  he  one 
of  rlio  romainlpg  tv\o  to  fi\e  Slates  (hat.  do  not  have  a  designated 
lijivi  coinmissioii,  and  the  iva^on^  for  that  happen  to  he  that  wo 
b'lu've  (Uir  current  struct mc  pi ov ides  fur  the  functions  of  the  1202 
counniPsion.  v 

We  do  .support  and  wonld  like  for^tlie  record  to  note  that  wc  do 
support  at  leaj^t  imo  pri^\ision  of  r;0:50,  which  is  the  minimum  set- 
aside  provihuju  of  00  poru'ut  of  vocational  funds  for  postsocondar;* 
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occupational  piogiaiii.-,  ac>  coht ranted  with  the  present  niiniinum  of 
IS^pcrcent.  '  "  .  . 

It  may  be  interesting?  fur  meuibors  o{  tlic  connnittec  to  note  that 
in  Colorado  \Ye  are  alreaJv  applying  between  2i  and  2S  peicont 
of  all  vocational  ftinds>  foV  pl>fct^ecuadary  us^e  at  tlie  community 
college  leveh  uiul  4^  pi-rcent  of  the  funds  are  being  allocated  for 
use  at  the  otlier--iu  tutah  48  percent  for  all  of  postsecondary.  and 
upproxiinatelj  half  of  tliat  h^^ule  fur  postsecondary  in  commimity 
colleges.  .  .  , 

This  bill,  as  contracted  to  303t,  is  fairly  rigid  in  our  opinion  and 
pro\ides  little  flexibility  in  adniini&tciing  and  implementing  edu- 
cational  programs. 

Well,  we^havc  attempted  to  comment  briefly  lo  you,  regardinc: 
^^hat  ^^o  believe  to  be  hoiue  of  the  concerns,  ad\autagcs,  dlc?acl' 
.  \antages  of  at  least  three  pieces  of  legislation  that  are  before  you. 
.  In  summary,  as  ]N[r.  Buckcls  has  pointed  out,  vocational  edu- 
cation is  working  in  Coloiailo.  Whatever  new  legislation  is  enacted, 
we  want  it  to  enable  u&  to  eontiuue  and  inipro\e  upon  our  pies^  nt 
system  for  deli\ering  vocatioiud  education  opxmitunities  to  the 
citizens  in  our  State.  ' 

Tliere  are  certain  hasa,:  concepts  and  principles  that  ^Ye  believe 
any  new  career,  ^o^ational,  and  oconpatioiial  legislation  should 
enlbody,  and  I  would  like  tu  close  on  the  baininary  of  those  seven 
points. 

We  wij^lu  as  I  am  suie  uni  have  noted  from  our  testimony,  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  sliigle  State  aguney  concept  wliiih  wc  belio\e 
has  been  suctessfid  in  onr  Stat.\  The  board  structure  that  \vc  ]ia\e 
attempted  to  desciibe  toilay  brings  all  \ocational  education  to-, 
"[ether  at  the  same  x^lace,  that  being  at  the  State  board  leveh 

We  wish  to  continue  to  articulate,  as  well  as  integrate,  vocational 
tiaining  betv\eeu  and  among  secondary  and  postcci  ondary  Insti- 
tutions. This  gi\es  us  the  opportunitj  to  pro\lde  gnater  oppor-^ 
tunlties  for  students  aiul  to  ac]iie\e  niivxinuun  use  of  facilities  and 
to  better  serve  the  needs  of  employers. 

We  seek  strong  Fedeiul  support  of  the  t^pe  which  has  encouiiigcd 
local  edmatlon  agtiiclLS  ami  State  governmenta  to  greately  incrca.-je 
their  funding  of  programs  for  students. 

You  ha\e  heaiil  what  has  ha])pened  in  Our  State  in  the  last  0, 
7  } ears  regarding  increased  funding  that  has  ^ome  from  the  State 
level  Miiich  we  think  is  important  too. 

We  believe,  in  light  of  our  success  in  coordinating,  artlculatlniTi 
and  integrating  sccoiulai;\  and  postsecondary  programs,  that  there 
vi)hunld  nut  be  a  separation  of  secondary  and  .postsccomlary  finals. 

We  believe  Feileral  funding  fm*  construction  of  \ocational  build- 
ings is  isscntlal.  lU  \Iitue  of  the  location  and  the  geograj^hy  of  our 
State,  we  hfl\e  sevi^ial  \ery  sparsely  populated  areas  in  the  State 
^  ,  which  are  ^erved  in  those  ea^cs  by  either  community  colleges  and  'or 
by  area  \ocational  schools*  and,  in  fact,  our  current  State  law  for 
funding  an  area  \oeatioiial  school  at  the  postsecondary  Ie\el  I'e- 
qnires  a  participation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  believe  a  thoiough  analysis  of  our  unicpie  State  Board  for 
Community  Colleges  and  O(.cupational  lilducation  will  demonstrate 
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that  our  structure  provides  a  vehicle  for  more  effective  dilution, 
as  well  as  delivery  of  vocational  training  at  both  the  secondary  and 
Hostjiecondarv  levels.  -  .  ,     .     ^  n     i  i    •  i  4.:^,. 

.Vcorclindv,  we  are  verv  debirous  of  having  Federal  lopslation 
Avhich  permits  us  to  openito  under  our  present  successful  structure. 

Wo  \\vai\  linallv.  enactment  of  Icffiblation  winch  ^^^^^^ 
concepts  and  i^'inciples  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  196,5, 
the  aineiulmeiits  of  1968,  and  ILK.  3037,  the  A^ocational  Amciul- 
nunUs  of  1075.  -  ^       ^  ,  ^       ,  ^1 

AVe  urae  ehactmont  of  lesislation  which  embodies  those  concept^ 
and  prhiciplos.  AVe  believe  that  vocational  education  ^vlll  suiter  it 
othiM'  pViulinir  pvoiHKsals  for  Federal  lojtislatlou  are  enacted, 
understand  that  this  committee  a;id  others  are  in  the  pvocess  ot 
de(orininin<r  Avhat  the  Federal  legislation  Avill  be.  and  ve  have 
a]n>n'ciated  A'crv  much  the  opportunity  of  appeariufi:  here  today  to 
hharo  with  von  bur  tlioiii>:hts  and  concerub  on  what  it  perhaps  should 
be.  '  '  *  . 

Thank  you  very  nnicli,  and  w  ayUI  be  pleased  to  respond  to  in- 
rmiries  of  tho  committee,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Halt..  T)iauk  von.  Dr.  Lillie.  T  snppo?e  T  should  backtrack 
iu?t  a  moment.  Mr.  Biiclcels,  to  .<av  that  the  crack  that  I  made  about 
hank^  ])rol)ablv  Avasa't  alhiuclnsive  and  certainly  would  not  extend 
to  f^avin^is  and  loan  associations  in  Denver.  " 

rvfr.  BrcKKi.?.  If  diero  is  a  banker  present,  there  is  always  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  two  -indushies.  AVhen  there  is  no  banker 
present,  w  sometimes  aet  called  ''bankers.'*  - 

:\rr.  Halu  Verv  good.  Well,  at  this  point,  we  do  have  a  tlnuir  np 
here  whore  we  011  occasion  stick  our  tongues  in  our  cheeks  and  sav 
tliat  seniority  has  some  uieaniua  here.  AA'ith  that  in  muicl,  I  would 
yic-ld  to  the"^  ^rentleman  to  my  left,  since  he  has  seniority,  to  aslc 
the  first  questions.  This  is  ^fr.  Quie.  . 

yiv.  QuiK.  Thank  vou.  ^fr.  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  von  ^nst  a 
few  ciuestious.  Now.  Vou  operate  all  of  your  conunnmty  colleqes 
jind  the  area  vocntioulil  ^(^hools  from  that  board,  or  is  there  a  dif- 
fcieuce  in  your  operation  behveen  those  local  district  and  ]uniov 
colle<res?  ,      ,  . 

Mr.  BwKicr.s.  AYelk  let  me  start  with  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
Vuvh  of  2-vear  institutions  iu  the  State  Tho  first  kind  arc  ^callecl 
connauuity'colleo:es  and  tliev  are  fully  State-funded  with  no  local 
tnx  base.' There  are  still  four  remainiii^r  innior  district  colle<res 
which  were  in  exi.stence  at  the.  time  our  enablinjr  act  was  passed  in 
10(>7.  Avhich  still  have  a  local  tax  base.  For  them,  the  state  appropri- 
ntf'<;  about  TiO  percent  of  theii  operatuig  funds  each  year.  Tho  rest 
iv  rni^ed  (hroujrh  local  tax  revenues. 

Farh  of  the  four  district  iunlor  colleges  carries  an  area  school 
di-snnmtion  that  Ave  have  ^ilven  to  them  because  of  their  role  in 
viirjitional  education,  and  .'eat  h  of  them,  in  addition  to  enrollinpr 
stMdints  in  the  cominuiuty  collep:e  movement,  also  serves  hijrh  school 
students  in  that  ami  as 'the  primary  vehicle  for  delivery  of  voca- 
tional education.  ,  n  .  t 
Now.  the  connnniutv  collc£fe>— each  of  them  has  been  (lesijrnatecl 
an  urea  vocutiounl  school,  and  hi  most  of  those  comniuiiity  collcj^es 
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facilities,  in  some  cast's?  ^vlieJl  they  ^^t'lc  still  Ic^al  Jl^^tiict  jiiiuor 
colle<i:os. 

1  am  not  ti';\in<r  to  make  tliis  luivluly  complex,  but  several  of  the  . 
community  coUffre^  in  the  State  are  uaw  c<?iuniiiultv  oolle^jes  ly 
^ir^lle  of  their  A'cissloii  to  tli>^oh e.tliu  IikaI  tax  diotrict  aiiJ  come 
into  the  State  system. 

In  sonio  ca.s(\s,  Uu  V  ^vere  still  junior  ei)lle«xes  whm  we  put^Feiloral 
funds  in  for  constnictiou  of  tluir  voeutional  facilitio^^. 

]Mr.  (JtriK.  Are  any  of  tliose  four  local  junior  colleges  also  an 
aiea  vocational? 

}Jr.  liTfOKKr,^.  Yes:  they  are  all. 

Mr.  Qtjtk.  "What  are  there?  Siven  State  in^rtllutions?  How  many 
areju  vocationals  tlo  you  have  thnt  arc  nut  eounictcd  with, the  seven 
State  and  four  lo^als? 

"Mr.  BrcKKis.  Seven,  I  l)(»lieve  it  is,  that  are  area  vooational 
Si'hoi^ls  uith  otlicr  kiU'l;^  of  shMi/ture.  Omv  for  exanqile,  in  the  city 
of  Denvor  is  the  old  Kniily  (iriillth  OpporiunitN  School  which  \va^ 
one  of  the  very  eady  voi^ational  facilities  In'  the  United  StaUs 
operated  In  the  Denver  puhlie  hIiooLs  and  Ly  viitu<'  of  the  desiu- 
natjon  In^cumc  a  companioa  Colorado  h>  ^J:l^]a^ioa,  j»ro\Ides  a  vilii*!.^ 
tlirouah  us  lo  \nd  fit^iU*  fundiii*:  into  the  Denver  puhlie  schools  f  u' 
the  <^i|H'iatiou  of  that  facility  for  the  pubt.'^i»coudary  btiuhaits  who 
att(Mi(l  the  facility. 

There  are  others  in  rural  areas  that  are  operated  hy  Boards  of 
Cooperatixe  Sor\ice,s  w!n<h  is  a  veliirle  of  a  eousortinm  arranc- 
n:enf  of  hral  school  districts  ^vlto  oarh  ha^e  put  in  matcliinir  fnuils  ^ 
^"Inrh       have  matched  too  out  of  Feuiial  funt^^  for  roDfetruotion.  / 
*  Tliev  are  operated  hy  the  Boards  of  Cooperative  Fernces. 

^^r.  QviK.  Yoii  have  two  divisions,  one  in  oecai)nt!oi*a,l  education 
and  one  in  community  colleges.  - 

Mr.  BrcKKr,s.  Kiglit. 

Mr.  Orn:.  Fndonhti'dly,  one  division  is  respouMhle  for  admluLs- 
tering  the  won  srHctly  area  vol'utional  schools. 

Mr.  Qrir.  Or  is  tluit  not  tnn;?  Are  thusc  a  local  entity  like  tho.e 
four  junior  colleges? 

^fr.  Bt*<  Khrs.  The  area  Aocallonal  schools  are  adnuniistcTed  di- 
rectly either  hy  the  coinnuuih  v  ui  junior  eollei/es  or  the  Hiool  d's- 
trict^  and  depending  upon  their  leiral  strnctiui'.  they  woidd  fad  „ 
cithor  within  the  administration  of  the  Community'  College  Di- 
vision or  the  Ooenpatioiml  Education  Division. 

T]ie  Oecupadonal  Education  Dh  isiou  is  uot  an  oui  ratluir  eutitv.* 
They  doii't. adniiuhstet  an\ thing  directly.  The}  wovk  through  otlu  r 
agcMcies  or  ii^^trunientalities.  - 

The  connnnnlty  colh  q:e  daision  is  an^])erat  unj  ag^'ucy  lecaiite  we 
are  a  govorninc:  hoard  when  w(i  arc  placing  tl^at  role.  * 

Mr.  QrrK.  AVell  then,  does  the  nmnnunity  cidlege  division  actually 
operate  the  occupational  .education  in  thciV  iuotiintions? 

Mr*  Bt'CKKLs.  Well,  each  of  ilio  colleges  has  a  prebldont,  again,  T 
am  not  trying  to  make  thi.s  unduly  complex,  hut  one  of  the  compro- 
ini^PS  in  the  Colorado  legLslatuie  when  our  bill  wa:s  jmssed  was  tliat 
each  of  tlio  colleges  lias  what  is  called  a  conned  which  is  a  little 
more  uud.er  our  law  tliaa  an  adusory  comnuttee,  but  considerabh 
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loss  than  a  govunuii^'  Ixjanl,  m  the  picsulont  of  each  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  lias  a  lucul  council  to  which  he  reports. 

lie  albo  reports  to  the  State  board  through  our  director  of  the 
cominiinity  cullei^e  diw^ion^  we  are  the  go\eruiug  board,  and  the 
p( AVer  •  <roub  from  uc>  to  our  dirtctoi  to  the  colk^^e  luvtident,  aud  he 
operates  the  college,  iiaUuliiig  thv  \otatluiiul  vvliuatiuu  proiiiaiu-. 

Then  we  also  gi-t  feedback  from  our  ocvupatioual  educatjo.n 
puopk»  who  are  pioft^biunal  \i)catiuiial  edu(utiiu*b  with  spcci:d  trade 
bpocialtici^.  w'lio  go  xido  tlioM'-  lubthutions  and  r. part  back  throui^h 
the  occnpatiounl  education  chain  of  eonunand  jn.o  the  board, 

liotli  ilirectors  report  dhcctl}  to  the  boaid  and  both  are  equal.  • 

Mv.  Qlik.  Let  us  ^ec  if  I  under^tond.  The  h^stitutioiis  that  are 
strictly  area  vocutloual  schools  i>rovide  both  fcuoiidary  aud  poe^t- 
secondarr. 

Mr.  BucKEr^«:.  Tii^rht. 

3Ir.  Qnr..  You  ^ay  your  Siato  commuuity  cullc«fes  al^o^  pr(^\lde 
both  .scctnidf^ry  and  pobtbotoijdary  ^luiilar  to  the  .strictly  area  vuLa- 
tional  scliools? 

5fr.  Bi^rivKus.  "Well,  wo  use  tho  facilities  and  open  llioiu  to  both 
S"i-oudary  and  post^ji-condai y,  aad  the  Coloradci  le^il^latiiro  thruu^rh 
iStato  fuadiui;  pro\  uV-i^  the, funding  to  the  hval  school  dis'Th'ts  who 
in  fuiji  coiitruit  tlu'  coininunity  coHcge.  and  then  ti»e  funding 
flows  from  our  Inmrd  to  the  (ja  uputional  cduiailou  division  to  the 
s<.}u>oI  di^tiict  baik  into  the  community  colh'Ln:.  for  that  a^i^oudaiy 
student  who  is  taking  a  \ooati*Mml  conrn^  ou  thv  campus  and  within 
the  A'ocational  facility  at  tlu?  community  coUege. 

Mr.  Qim,  Do  you  finance  nay  postbecondar\  vocational  education 
in  4-year  institutions  in  il^e  State? 

ilr.  Buria.r.s.  ^Vt\  do  sot.io.  One  of  the  in'=5titntioas  in  l^outliern 
Colnrado  in.  the  citv  o^  Pnehlo — there  is  no  lunior  collooro  Tvitliin 
<.G0  miles. {»nd  this  institution  Is  now  a  bairalaurrato  Institution.  Tt 
WIS  previously  a  2-ycai'  coUoge*  and.  as  a  hvproli;ct  of  their  com- 
v^*rsioih  tlioy  made  a  connnitmwit  to  th^  let*I<latuic  that  thiy  would 
continue  th<*Ir  junior  coUeiXc  role,  .so  thev  still  run  a  reasonably 
stroncr  vocational  oducation  pn^/xi'am  wliich  Is  shoit  term,  2  years, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  areas  of  problems  becaufC  we  do  huttlo  coii- 
tinually;  \  ^ 

They  .cr>ntinually  attempt  to  upjrrade  rji'ojrrauKs  and  con^^^t  a 
good  0  inoiitli  progiani  into  2  yeais,  and  tlien  2  \cars  into  a  1  >ear 
l^rojrram,  .  . 

We  are  not  the  governln^r  board  for  thnt  4-year  institutl<^r. 

Jfr.  Qun:.  The  criticism  in  >Jumesota  from  vocational  edut'ators 
is  that*  if  von  let  the  community  colleges  fret  tla-ir  lignd^  on  this, 
thev  will  do  exactly  what  yon  suspect  4-v^nr  in.stitntlons  will  do. 

Novv,  how  arc  you  able  to  pievcnt,  as  you  sav  here,  the  natural 
tondcncv  of  educators  to  upirradt*  retjuireinvnt.s  where  people  mi)^\  in 
nml  of  traininjr  are  cxrhided*  since  there  is  suspli  ion  in  the  States 
where  cunnnunlty  co]lc*zes  are  involved  and  jou  ha^e  indicated  you 
fool  4-year  instituf  ions  are  suspect?         '  * 

!Mr.  BicKi;i^.  We  keep  onr  comnrinnity  colleges  dliTctor  honest 
and  our  college  pjesldents  honest,  by  getting  a  separate  rcportihir 
system  through  tlie  oocuijatlonal  education  dulsion;  by  having 
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cilucjitors),  piofobbloiiiil  eilucatoib,  out  on  caruijus  partlcipatlnp:  in 
the  procoj^s  of  cv^aluatioii  of  ^ouatioiuil  education  aii<l  reporting 
through  that  chain  of  command  also. 

It  requires  a  very  sj^rong  lay  board.  It  requires  a  very  unique 
variety  o|  pcrs?uual  jiiualUies  ou  the  pait  of  the  two  directors  Avho 
Lave  equal  ac(?ei&o  to  tlic  hoaid  and  equal  leportlnj?  responsibilities. 

But  it  requires  Aery  strong  lay  control,  and  I  think  Ave  have 
achieved  that.  We  have  to  Avork  aHt. 

Dr.  LiLLiK.  Bcyoiul  that,  Mr.  Quie,,it  aaouUI  at  least  be  my  opinion 
that  the  board,  as  well      the  professional  stall',  owes  a  commitment 
to  the  peo))le  within  the  institutions,  such  that  we  are  concerned 
ami  continue  to  be  iutrrchtcd  in  the  shoi  t-tcim  certificate  type  pro-  ^ 
trrain  as  a  major  objective  of  the  public  2-year  colleges  in  Colorado 
^     In  addition  to  tlie  associate  dogree  level  educational  opportunities, 
i     so,  if  we  keep  the  presbure  on.  so  to  speak,  for  the  continual  rospon- 
MAoness  to  wliat  the  neeils  of  the  conmiunity  are,  then  we  will  find 
Jhose  l-wi'ck,  2-week.  3-week,  o-mouth  types  of  education  experi- 
eiices  that  are  lequh-ed  to  bring  a  peiron  in.  upgrading,  letooling. 
and  back  out  into  the  job  market,  so  it  Is  an  operational,  as  well 
a.s  an  objective  that  ^^e  all  seek  together  to  be  sure  that  we  don't 
1ft  all  of  those  yoursrs  float  to  thb  hlgbo^t  p0M?Iblc  lc\cl,  as  has  been 
»"hc  experience  in  some  places, 

But  I  might — excuse  nie. 

Mr.  QriK.  T  was  going  to  ask  yon  aL^o  about  }oiu'  fijju res  that 
Iwo-tliirds  of  the  rinondai  v  stuv.leiits  ^^ho  temunateil  their  training 
n  10T2  and  1073  became  wage-earning  employees  G  months  aftei; 
termination.  ^ 

How  many  or  ^^hat  percentage  rea•i^ecl  employment  in  the  area^ 
In  which  they  ^^ere  trained  and  what  happened  to  the  other  one- 
third? 

T)\\  LTTJ.rE.  l\rore  than  00  percent  of  those  found  jobs  in  the  area 
for  which  they  ^iere  trauu'd  or  in  directly  related  occupations.  0£ 
the  32.5  jjercent  not  rmplo\eil  after  6  inonths.  most  had  Uecoine 
housewives,  hail  ontcivd  tjie  military  service,  or  were  continuing 
their  ediuatloii.  Onl.v  11.0  percent  of  that  snnqjle  were  still  seeking 
A\  age-earn  In*;  v^'iuployuieiit*  so«iu  specific  re>poiise,  00  percent  in  the 
area  for  which  they  ^^eIc  trained  or  ilihectly  related  areas. 

As  one  of  the  earUur  people  bcfou;  the  ronimittec  this  morning 
indicated,  we  roiitinuo  in  ha^e  some  (lifli»'ulty  in  getting  rejllly  * 
solid  (lata.  This  is  S  >e.ir  old  data,  and  the  foUowup  kind  of  system 
Is  Htill  a  diflk  ulty.  but  we  bclil•^e  that  ju'Dgross  is^bftlni^  made  in 
the  reseaiyh  area  that  is  so  ^er^  inqjortant  to  find  ont  what  in  fact 
IS  happening. 

Arc  ^\e  in  fact  belui^  .successful  in  doing  (he  kinds  of  thinj^s  that 
\vo  sav  ^^e  are.  and  the  measure  is  how  many  people  go  to  work 
and  then  how  they  do  after  thev'gcj:  there  too, 

]Mr.  Qi  IK.  What  jicrcent  of  the  lltli  and  12tli  grade  students— 
von  say  next  vear  }ou  are  iroing  to  reach  your  ^oal  of  50  percent. 
This  is  2  or  3  real's  ago.  What  pi*rcciitairc  of  the  total  secondary 
sichool  stiidoAts  ore  we  talking  about  liero? 

Dr.  Liixm.  This  has  been  creeping  from  35  percent' probably 
years  ago  to  48  i)crcent  in  the  current  uar.  to  exceed  50  percent 
projected  yeai*. 

*  »  * 
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Mr.  QriK.  Havc\ou  seen  aiiv  trends  to  show  the  pcrccuth fire  of 
those  students  thntVo  out  and  work  right  afterward  and  the  per- 
centa<2:e  who ^o  on  for  further, education.  ^  .  i   x.  4. 

It  seems  to  me  that  theliighor  the  percentage  of  students  that 
is  enrolled  in  occnpatioual  courses  in  secondary  school,  the  hiTrner 
(he  percentage  that  would  ao  on  for  further  education. 

Dr.  LiiJJK.  There  is  that.  percentai?e,  and  I  apologize  for  not 
beincr  able  to  sliare  with-  \ou  what  those  exact  lifrxnos  ai.e,  but  1 
woufd  like  to  respond  that'at  least  at  the  postsecondaiy  level  we  are  ' 
finding  not  only  iii  Coloi-ado,  bijt  across  the  Nation,  that  the  so- 
called  new  clientele — there  are  many  definitions  as  to  new  clientele, 
bjiit  one  of  the  definitions  that  we  sec  very  dramatically  is  the  25- 
to  35-year-t?ld  pei-son,  that  person  who  Jias,  for  vai-ious  and  sundry 
reasons,  completed  or  nun  be  didn't  complete  their  formal  education, 
went  into  the  job  market,  and  now  find  that  they  are  plateaumjr  at 
a  fairly  early  point  in  their  lives  and  are  returning  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  kinds  of  skills. 

If  we  rjelled  on  tlu*  IS-  to  20-vear-old  person  in  the  community 
college  field  in  the  next  decade,  the  statistics  wOuld  say  that  we  are 
goin^r  to  be  in  a  whale  of  a  decline,  but  we  are  not  relying  upon  that 
population  sin^riilai  lv  and  Instead  are  attempting  to  serve  that  adult 
i  population,  and  they  seem  to  be  there  in  spades  in  terms  of  the 
retraiuin<r,  reemplovnient.  and  upgrading  of  underemployment,  and 
activities  of  that  tvpc. 

Now,  as  we  ^^ntiniie,  pursuant  to  your  comment— as  we  continue 
to  do.  a  better  job  at  the  secondary  level,  m'o  will  see  fewer  of  those 
comini?  in  at  tlic  18-  to  20-vcar-old  hgc  group.  We  expect  clearly  to 
sec  those  return  to'thc  educational  scene  two  and  three  times  during 
their  professional  lives. 

Jlr.  BUCKKT.S.  If  I  could  amplify  an  earlier  question  of  yours,  sir, 
in  terms  of  the  conimuiiitv  colleges,  I  think  I  commented  on  it,  but 
it  bears  going  back  011,  that  we  have  been  able  and  we  currently 
lui^vc  over  oO  percent  of  our  full-time  equivalent  students  in  the 
state widti^cunnnmiitv  college  movement  are  in  vocational  programs. 
*  At  the  two-new  urban  center  institutions.  Community  College  of 
Denver  and  the  commnnltv  college  at  Colorado  Springs,  they  were 
nboiit  50  percent  on  their  openlng^latc  lu  1008  and  1069.  In  Colorado 
.  Springs,  the  institution  now  is  jiunning  ribout  70  percent -of  its 
^nil-time  equivalents  students,  not  head  county  but  fulhtime  equiv- 
alent, in  approved  vocational  programs.  ^      ^    ,  - 

One  of  the  keys  is  that  wo  \er\  strongly  influence  the  selection,  of 
presidents,  and  Ve  take  a  very  strong  hand  in  their  retention,  and. 
if  we  find  that  we  aro  not  getting  the  kind  of  outreach  into  the 
community  in  terms  of  on  upatiDual  ]>n)griuiis  and  directed  studies 
])ro!;ranis"to  asbibt  the  educationally  diMiehantaged,  bring  about 
"  a  change.   ^  ^  .  .1-1 

It  requires  ver>'  strong  lay  direction,  bat  through  tins  vehicle 
-^that  we  liave  which  is  unique  and  as  a  result  of  one  -of  thqse  in- 
evitable legislati\o  compromises,  we  Iiave  what  w^e  think  are  some 
veliicles  for  nniquc  kinds  of  control,  and  we  exercise  it. 

"Mr.  QriK.  Let  me  say  this.  As  the  author  ,of  II.I^.  C)2r)l,  the  ad* 
ministraticrs  \ocational  ediuation  bill,  when  I  introduced  the  bill, 
I  put  niy  own  rcmaiks  on  the  record;  I  find  that  my  views  rihd 
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yolir  views  concur  on  that  lo^jislation,  ami  tliat  Is  the  reason  I  put 
H  iiu  by  request,  In  oidcr  to  indicate  a  little  bit  wautiug  the  Wis-^ 

M\\  BrcKKr,s.  V^o  consider  wo  are  in  goo^l  company. 

Mr.  Qru:.  I  thou,irht  the  iiloas  on<rht  to  be  consiacrodcbcforc  the 
r^oD-invttoe.  Ohe  hit  ([ucstioa.  Yon  imlk'ate  the  importance  of  fle:^i- 
l»ilify  in  tlie  projxinnis  ami  that  there  .should  not  be  anv  separation 
hctv-een  pecoiular^  .lud  i)ostsccondary  funds.  Your  testimony  follows 
nlonfi:  that  line.  evc-)>t  that  you  ^ay  favor  increasing  the  15  percent 
n^rrmum  for  post.M'coadary  occupational  programs,  to  be  riiised  to 
percent.  .  . 

Tt  seems  to  ine  that  is  a  little  self-serving. 

I)r  Lyr.rJE.  AYell,  it  was  not  intended  to  be  that  wav.  If  T  may 
^'^r  a  hi  ief  moment  separate  luyyollF  in  respnndim^  to  vour  qnestxoh 
V'om  mv  role  "n^  director  of  communitv  coHep-^^s  in  Colorado  and 
turn  very  guickly  to  my  role  as  chairman  of  the  Xational  Council 
of  State  Directors  of  Conunimltv  Tolloge^,  although  I  am  not  here 
to  reprosont  that  group.  T  would  like  to  comment  briefly  that  there 
urt*  <;omo  Slates  in  onr  country,  includiug  vour  St«ate,  'as  I  under* 
^•'ind  it,  wlTero^thcre  is  n  need  for  increased' F^^deral  fundhig  at  the 
pn^fs-^ondary  }oyc\  and  specifirallv  at  the  commimitv  college  level. 

Mv:  OrtK.  Not  in  my  State  for  post^econdarv. 

T)r.  LiTTTK.  Yes.  ^ii-.  So.  we  con  make  that  hind  of  a  statement  in  ^ 
(  o.orado  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  already  exceeded  those 
■mnnrium  r-quircments  that  we  are  siipportiug  as  a  Statje  in  that  48 
r-roent  of  fhj^  fuiuk  in  Colorado  w  to  post^ccoudary  odncatiou.  Of 
that,  approxijmatnly  hplf  oroes  to  community  college  education,  so  it 
wou'd  not  be  a  major  strain  for  iis. 

.1       ^^^kT^^n't'you  think  you  \\on\d  continue  to  do  that  without 
the  30  Tjerceut?' 

'^''r.  Bx^rKi:r.<?.  Yes,  we  will. 

Dr.  LrrjjK.  Y'os. 

'S^''  OcjiK.  Thank  von.  :\rr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JTatx.  Thank  yoiu  ^.fr.  Quie.  ^^r,  Pressler? 

Afr.  PnKssT.KR.  T  have  just  a  couple  of  questions.  Mr.  Quio  has 
r^o-or-d  much  of  the  Waterfront.  One  point  that  I  am  curious  about 
\ou  montiQucd  tliat  one  of  vour  primary  <roals  is^  <-o  have  50 
pcrcei^t  of  the  11th  J?nd  12t]i  grade  students  in  Colorado  bo  enrolled 
in  vorational  prosframs. 

Why  do  you  have  that  goal? 

^fr.  Brcicrrs.  Tt  was  svt  os  a  challenge  to  the  legislature  as  we 
v'rnt  ni  and  nske.l  for  a  new  Colorado  Vocational  Act  in  1070,  T 
bHiove  It  was^  and  at  that  .tliaejve  w»m'c  runinng  soinewhoro  in  the 
h\rh  20  s  and  low  30^s,  and  it  seemed  like  a  very  challenging  goal 

for  n<;.  "  "  "  ,  . 

Onp  of  the  requirements  of  the  boai*d  in  the  next  vcar  is  to  revise 
onr  target,  since  we  achieved  the  last  one.  T  think  that  the  tenor 
of  t!ir>  tunes  IS  such  that  ^ve  can  substantially  raise  that  goal;  en- 
rnn  vi^jfire  local  school  tlsiVtricts  to  offur  more  Vocational  programs, 
whicli  fhcv  are  ap?^ar(^ntly  v/ilHtig  to  do:  mxd  instifv  the  need' to  the 
'  olorPflo  Lorrislafun^^  for  increased  fimdiufif  under  the  Colorado  . 
vocational  Act,  so  ^Ye  will  bo  revising  that  goal.  It  seemed  like  a 
vr>iy  amh:tions  <roal  at  the  tilne  wc  set  it.  and  the  legislature  bought 
the  concept  and  has  been  funding  accordingly.. 
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Mr.  PKKSi>r,K«.  r>iit  \\\\v  ilo  you  have  iliat  goal? 

Mr.  BvoKi.h^.  11  ^\^^^  cutiivly ^arbitrary  ancl  ifc  was  one  of  those 
thmj^^.  AVe  were  attoiiipti^ir  to  cou\ince  the  legislatiire  that  we 
cotilPl  imvivi>c  wul'>UuMaIU  the  \ocational  offering?  avaihible  to 
llfh  iwd  12(h  ^'railt'..^  m  the  btate,  aiid,  if  they  would  provide  thfe 
l>ji^<l^,  :t  couhl  btf  '*ono,  .  .  ^         -r  t 

>[r.  Pfuissuai,  r^ut  in  tcnua  of  /*thicatioiial  tradeoffs— I  mean  i 
am  not  dispntin«x  it  I  aui  ju..t  ti>inu  to  determine— Is  tliero-~There 
mu^t  be  au  edueatiunul  ii^aM>n  to  have  a  goal  sueh  as  this.  U  liat  is 
that  reason?  ^     v  ,  -  , 

l)r,  Lii.LU:.  Let  mo  attiMapt  to  rei^pond  to  that.  1  thmk  you  are 
<»oiMirir  very  rlo^r  to  wliv  tho  izoal  waft  set.  For  100  years,  the  eni- 
jibasL^  or  at  b*ast  iji  ]M)>r'AVurbl  ^^^n:  IT  .\ears  the  emphasis  in  cdn- 
I'ntion  at  both  Off  M'couthuv  ami  pobtyecoiulary  level  has  been  lil^ou 
Of'ad»*mie  eduratioil.  In  otluT  the  total  dedication  of  "operat- 

Ki<z  bndt^ets,  the  total  ^hMlliatiou  of  otaff,  was.  to  prepare  people  to 
tro  ro  rollpn;c  111  ortler  that  thi\v  coiihl  othcrwi^^e  be  successful. 

"\V1un  our  board  f;iim>  into  existence  in  1067,  it  was  M'lth  an 
un/i'vstjndin^r,  v  iommitimMit,  and  a  philosophj^  that  tliere  wro 
Knno  oih(*r  parts  of  the  udutMtioind  .H'cne  thai  were  very,  very  ini- 
portant.  and  the  |>1()\1.mou  of  a  ranjje  of  edueational  opportunities 
wa.s  ui-oesstrv  whliiii  tlie  i)ul>He  stJiool  dUtiicts  of  our  State,  and 
uuv  hoard  hu'd  the  in^\  if^jMtn.^ibility  to  see  that  that  happened.  ^ 

Witliout,  as  Mr.  H>ill  Tiicatlont'd  earlier,  proper  admimstratoi-\in 
.MiTfM-  of  thosi•.,sec()adar^  >r\ioo\  tlL^tricts  wiio  would  go  out  and  bleed 
anil  dii'  for  voratlonaf  t'duration,  then  the  board  had  to  bleed  and 
iW  for  voratlohal  edtiratiiMi  to  .cot  to  the  point  wlicre  ther«  were 
honte  othnr  opportunltiot* 'a\ aihdde  for  the  young  people  in  our 
Srntu,  and  that  \v;>s  a  \i-rv  m)imu1  tHhieational  reason  for  seein,'?  that 
tlnnv  \M-ro  both  oiltioi^^  iuailablc  fur  students,  both  academic  and 
or-'opntionah  ^  ^ 

Now,  true,  tlie  fisrnre  of  TjO  poroent  was  arrived  at  a  very 
jT'-m  iallml  way.  Now  It  la-inls  ti>  be  reassessed.  J\yo  did  tl^e  same 
thjn<r*as  it  rrlilte^  to  cunnnunity  coHe^res,  In  in  our  State,  IS 
pti*e!it  of  the  stud^Mit^.  wt'vo  enrolled  hi  oocupntional  proirrains 
bt.rau.-e  the  connaunit\.  <  «dleirrs  were  df.dioated  to  preparin<3r  people 
to  rran>fer  on  to  'uli^\el•^ities.  Xnw,  that  is  ti  (lood  part  of  the 
inV  of  the  rainnmaity  cidloiLro,  but  we  believe  the  other  part  is  for 
prcparinii:  p(»o])leJo  j^io  to  worlc.  v  , 

Now  we  havi»  t'\eectled  thi*  r*0  pen  ont  of "  those  in  ocx^upatlonal 
p^»i?rnms.  in  the  ^J,  «V,,  r4  [  orivnt  aiea,  so  that  is  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  rKF>sr.i.iu  X(HV.  at  tht»  ^\piMi>e  of  what  other  time  allocations 
for  students  arc  we  thi.^?  T  Uiean  \\*hat  is  boin^  cut  out?  Let 

*ii-  ,^ay  we  nuike  it  oai  ^i()al  to  bfne  100  percei\t  of  tlie  11th  ami  12th 
:»iad-.*i'^  In  Colonvla  i  utoUed  in  sucational  pioii;raius;  M'liat  kinds  of 
[adirrams  aro  \vo  repbieinir^     '  ^ 

Pr.  LujJK,.  W.^  wouKl  not  s6ek  100  perc^ont; 

yiv,  PiatssrKu.  Let  if  j=:ny  \\:e  seek  50  percent.* 

l>r,  Liuai..  WVll.  thi*  ^s'tialents  in  the  secondary  pro/G:rams  are; 
fi^st  of  allv  mi'i'tuiir  tho  ricpiireinents  for  jjradaation  from  lii.G:h 
.Mboiil.  Li  ofcht'i  Wi>uU,  the  iiv  ucial  education  i  eijuirenients  are  either 
taken  \n  ^ih  and  h)»h  j/uuh^  ami  'or  concurrently  with  a  vocational 
piuL«iam  or  beilc.^  of  uauH.s.  It  is,  I  guess,  pretty  hiteTcstinfy  to 
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relate  to  a  our  tliou'rht  about  what  \\q  arc  replaeiug  because  it  is  nur 
\iew  tliat  aro  nut  rqilaciu-j;  auj  thing  except  another  range  of  n[^- 
portunities.         .  .  , 

The  fmuluijj  in  Colorado—you  couhl  quiolvly  assume  tliat  porhAps.^ 
with  the  coMii)i'titlon  for  rcMunves.  that  you  may  have  to  give  up 
this  in  orilor  to  gi't  lliat.  hut  our  h.iii>hituir  lias  taken  care  of  thaj* 
in  tiM;ins\)f  prn\  idin/jr  .-juvial  lundiuji;  for  Mxational, education  at 
the  .«e*;ondan  1im4  whiAi  takei>  aciuunt  of  the  diftVreutial  co^r.  and 
thev  are  Aviliiu^  tu  funil  tiie  diihwutial  co:?t  and  the  school  districts  . 
fund  whwt  t\ivv  wvnU  normally  ftmd  for  the  co^^t  of  education. 
Then  the  legWature  picks  up  tht^  diiVerontial.  cost  for  the  incr^  i^^l 
cost  of  vocational  educatiori. 

Wo  don't  belioAe  that  Ave  are  gi\lng  up  anything,  but  vcq  do 
believe  that  we  are  <2:aiuing  much  in  the  process. 

•Nfr.  PRKs^jr.KU.  AVlnit  about  in  the  prisons  of  Colorado  ?vT)o  you 
have  anv  programs  there? 

T)r.  Luj.TE.  Yes  sir.  AVc  have  the  Colorado  State  Peuiteutiary  at?^ 
Canu)n  Citv  which  ij^  liciug  serviHl  Tn  fact,  we  have,  a  AuoatiauaU 
j-rhool  vvithin  the  medium  security  part  of  the  prison,  whicl;  i?  * 
funded  through  allucation.s  fnan  tlii-  Stato  laurd,  and  there  are  ^iizht 
or  10  prugrains  that  are  a^ailable  in  the,  prison.  They  are  of  the 
ci'itifuate  ^arit't^  that  i)repares  people  to  go  to  work  upen  rel<Mse 
from  the  penitentiary.  , 
-  'lliere  aie  some  i-ehitionships  attempting  to  h^  developed  taere 
between  industry  and  thi*  training  pioivranus  \vitluu  the  pcn  ton- 
tiaries,  so  that  ylnx  do  not  send  iunmtt-i  through  a  trnhymgjnotr'  ua 
and  tJien  there  "are  no  opportunities  A^hea  tliev  go  outside. 

We  had  in  oiu*  State  a  yeai*  ago  a  Go^  e)'!lor's  task  force  to  Jool:  aC 
tlio  educational  prograai"  at  the  penit*'ntiar\.  botli^  the  adult  ^ri-r*^ 
iducation,  OKI)  nrundary  Aocationah  a>  amOI  a.-»  pdst.^econdary,  r.-Mi 
we  had  a  year  airo*  some  of  the  fir^t  inmates  gradnathig  with  an 
apj^ociate  degree  from  the  ])Qniteutiarj'. 

^fr.  PuKssr.Ki:.  Thank  vou,  ,  »  . 

Mi\  Halt..  I  would  like  to  backtrai  k  a  moment  and  say  I  think 
it  is.unicjue  that  you  mention  that  \m  ^^ould  have  two  director^  of 
anv  institution  oi*  ageiicv.  I  wonder  ^^lut  }ou  do  in  the  case  of  a 

He^.  . 

^[r.  Bx-rKKij'?.  The  hoard  has  to  be  the  referee,  and  ^ye  have  nad 
to  play  t'hat  roh\  fnan  time  to  time,  and  ^^e  ha^e  been  told  many 
times  it*  cannot  iwsibly  work,  but  it  does,  but  it  reqnircs  a  comni't- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  two  directoi-s  that  it  will  work. 

T)r.  J^TTXTK.  AVe  attenipt  to  sec  that  tlie  board  doe.^n't  refer.ec  t.->o 
ofteii."  • 

^[r.  IL\rx.  Very  good.  You  stated  also,  ^Nfr.  Bnckels,  T  beli^M'o. 
that  oite  of  your  goals  was  t^have  all  schools /nnolved  at  lea.-L  in 
one  vocational  educational  program? 

'Mw  BroKKTS.  Yes. 

^Fr.  Halt..      yon  have  ii  target? 

^fr.  BtTCKKLS.  We  are  there.  T  am  not  sure.  Aside  from,  I  think— 
05  out  of  our  181  .nhool  di>tricts  base  one  t>r  mure,  and  the  luaiorUv 
of  those"  other  school  district.s  an-  extremely  rinal,  isolatcd^fj^r 
example,  one  might  he  in  the  San  Juan  mountain  rauije,  anu  the 
\vhole  high  school  iMuhabU  ha><  2,*^  students,  ami  one  doesn't  dilvo 
out  of  there  on  schedule  during  tho  winter. 

« 
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lliei-e  are  still  ^oine  nciv  iisolated  school  districts  that  arc  not 
cuvercil,  ami  there  are  aboiit  75  percent  of  the  school  districts  that 
have  Chrce  or^morc  approved  vocational  programs. 
'  Ui\  ILvLL.  You  would  like  to  set?  .all  the  students  in  at  least  one 

vooational   •        »  ^  ,    ,    , .  , 

Ml-,  BucKKfes/Xo.  That  ^\lll  ne\  or  be  reached  and  I  dont  tlnnk 
it  is  ai^propriate.  •  '     _  . 

Mr.  Hall.  No.  it  wouldn't  be»  but  I  would  like  lo  sec  sometlung 
in  the  \Yay  of  letting  all        and  girls  acquire  some  skills.  At  least  I 
would  like  to  thiitk  thatGeij  boy  who  came  out  of  a  Mgh  school 
,coulJ  take  a  hanmicr  and  naiU  and  a  siw  aud  make  a  box^or  a  bench 
OY  k  temporary  ladder  or  something  like  tliat. 
Mr.  BucKKji.  I  thinkihat  is  the  point  oJ:  career  education. 
>[r.  IJall.  I  sec  on  page  ft  of  jour  testimony  whtire  you  report 
GV>  percent  of  secondary  btudentb  in  wage-earning  jobs.  I  would 
like  to  commend  you  on  that.  ^ 
I  have  no  further  questions.* 

We  will'  recess  then  until  tomorrow  morning.  TlTank  you  very 
jnueh.    *      .        .  " 

[Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  hearing  recessed  until  9:30  a.m., 
Wednesday,  May  7, 1975.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  recor^d  follows :] 

rr.Er.vnto  aiATEMt-M  or  TUchakd  E.  Mandevillk.  Ei>i.catiok  Consultant, 

PKOJfcCT  AN.VL^SJS  AN^U  DE\ELOPiILM.  SX.VTE  DEIWRIMEM  OF  EDUCATION, 

DlYIS^o^'  op  rosT-SEco.NDJtuY  Education',  Con'coisd,  N.II. 

Mr.  ChalrniAii  attd  members  uf  tUe  Huu&e  Subcoimnlttce,  my  name  Is  Rlclianl 
E.  MarnkvUle  .nml  I  am  an  EOutatiuu  Cunsultaut  fur  rruj^gi  Analysis  ami 
Dt•^tl^•^ment.  I  wotk  fur  the  rost-»Si'».ou(luiy  icaucntlou  Dh Islta  oil  the  New 
IIAmi>*^hire  State  Beparhnent  of  Etlucation. 

1  wt^lcMine  this  upputtunity  tu  ti.^tlfj  on  vocational  aud  occupational  edu- 
caiion  aud  thank  yoivfor  the  iuvltntloii. 

My  tt'^tlmtai^  is  uu  behalf  ot  the  Tost-Secoudary  Education  Division  of  the 
Ntw  Hampshire  State  Departaai^  U  EUmation  which  rcpresientb  i^e^eu  2  year 
laitiUc  post.secoiala ry  tiistitatioas.  New  Hampshire  Technical  Institute,  Con- 
cord. New  IlauuK^hire  \^ucntli>;ia]-Tecluilcal  CoUem  in  Berlhi,  Claremont, 
laconin.  Manehester,  Nashua.  Portsmouth  (of.  Appendix  #1). 

The  TerhnicJTl  Institute  and  the  Colk-jje.s  s*-r\e  3,28::  full  time  oauiyalent  do- 
?;rtv  aiul  certmcnte  j>tiufent.'>  plu>  neaily  10,000  credit  and  nou  cvedlt  students 
in  the  extension  division  of  fjie  Institute-ami  Collepres. 

Tbe  Now  Ilampbbire  XedinKal  IiuMitute,  ^ew  llnmpslilre  Vocational  Technl- 
cai  0«aip«e.^  system  is  sume\\hat  nnhiue  la  that  nearly  lOO^^o  of  our  students  are 
enrolled  in  vocatlouaLtechnlenl  programs. 

SECTIO.N  L  ITN'DLNO  OF  rOST-SECOXDAKY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Tiic  Vocatiunal  Edueatlun       <»f  10C3  In  a  piece  of  lundaiarU  legislation,  one 
that  hruke  uith  umnj  uf  the  tradltioiih  of  the  past.  The  legiMatlon  has  provided 
o\ira««iMmnry  oppurtumties  fur  thoiie  la  vocational  teclnilcal  o<,lucatlon  to  tri\ns-^ 
furin  i»ld*proi;rauis  and  tu  treate  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  contem- 
porary stndonts.  .  ,  ^ 

lnitia»lv  the  tone  and  strueture  of  the  lajv  uuide  itdlfllcnlt  for  post  secondary 
2  vear  iil^titntlonH  to  participate  fidly  In  the  development  and  expansion  <if 
vm-atiunal-technii-al  edmatlou.  l^indlns  of  post  secondirry  programs  under  the 
Mm  law  was  dlflicnlr  to  proiure  due  to  the  lan;;nap:e  of  the  law  aud  a  seemipp: 
romctance  ou  the^pait  of  vooatiuunl  educators  to  recofjuize  the  major  contribu- 
tions made  hv  post-secondary  2  jeac  institutions  in  the  fleltl  occnpatlonat 
education.  Tlie  congressional  latent,  as  I  Interpret  It.  was  to  place  fundlnp: 
priorities  on  the  merit  of  programs,  not  the  le\ol  of  institution  In  which  the 
programs  were  located.  In  practln\  this  was  a  laudable  ffoal.  hut  it  has  worked 
ratlic^r  poorly.  In  a  very  praetle.il  sens(*.  these  faads  are  still  larfcoly  directed 
to  m«^tltutloiis,  In  lar,t;e  measnre  secondary  sJi»nds,  while  2  year  Cidleges  and 
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t^'Cimii'al  fiisstUutfs  with  ^•ligtblo  proKrnius  r.iri*l.v  r^ceiu'  the  flnnnclal  .sujuiuft 
fliat  wus.inUmltnl  by  tim  Vucatiuiuil  Etltitatuui  Act  of  1003.  Xhe  fuUuwiui;  yliart 
is  indic:>tive  of  the  spopc  qI  the  problem  In  ^*fW  Ilanipshiro.  * 

ALLOCATION      FEDERAL  FUNDS.  VOCATIONAL  EOUCATjON  ACT 


CatMoazed  funvJs  Total  allocation       MITI  NHVTC  Percent 

♦  ^     shaie  • 


!.  Coopiratlvo«ducation..t   241, *C0  4,600  1.9 

^       2.  Consumer  HomemaKiaJ...   68.020  

3.  PisadvjntaECd,...   261.750  12.50?)  '  /J 

4.  Hmdicappcd  •   133,850  4,QC0  2  9^ 

^  Tjtal  V  JToM^iT^  2il,ToO~~  ^2 

^*^^l.^CooPM?tive  EdueaHon  r.   239, 900  ,  6.'6CO  2  7 

2.  Consumer  Ho.TtmaVingj!^.  ,  68.000  ..,  

3.  Disadvanlajed     159,900  11.400  6  i 

(  4.  Handicapped  -  122.400  4,00*0  'ZA 

Total   620.200  3.5 


The  11)08  AinoiuhiUMit.s  to  tho  ViK'Utii*irl  KiluuUi  >n  A^t  l»fo,ukniHl  thV  im«auu  ^2: 
uf  vcii-atluiml  uUieutiun  to  hrin?  it  iiu^n"  lu  tuuc  w  IxU  Uif  ivniitiu^  i»n«i**vcaUi*ii  ^ 
fur  wnpioyiui'iit  at  Wi>>  ih.fli  thu  hai lu'Ior  ili^ui.*  Ic\i'h  ^uui^  of  thi*  Atui nUiUt'iit.^ 
ot  iJi'DviUud  fuf  a  ^^ut•a^UK*  fur  pu^t  .-^Autuhu  \ .  'Xhe  M  a->Uh»  Ktliud  t*^ 
alle\hUu  the  iuvtiuitir.s  lu  thf  iH.-^trihutluu  ujt  ixunU  to  iju^t  .s».'contlai.\  hut  iu 
liiany  5?tates  it  ha«i»oeii  a  ^mltj^nj;  159c.  ^  . 

i'he  Iiupatt,  iu  terms  oC  quantity  aiul  quiilii).  i»f  t»u.-<t  .^ecuuihnr.\  mi  niiati*»n.J.- 
educatlon  co«M  not  ca.sll,v  havo  l»ein  luriMiu  in  IIMkS  aiul  vwn  Ii-.n.-^  .st*  in  IO4  :;, 
It  has  hoeu.show  II  in  otlict  ti"stitnoM>  lifforo  tin*  loauuitu'C  th.it  >»t*Md.»i'> 
tw'cniiatipual  eilucution  litb>  ad[Ut:\tHl  re.>uho  unhcaul        th*.  iiistti,;  oi  ^cvUin. 
,  tloual  etUtejallou.  1 

III  Hio  State  uf  New  llamjii^hlre  enrt^lhiu'at  \\\  tho  Xi  v^  I  la  an*-*' lure  1\'  !*nKar 
JnstUule  a^d  the  Xew  Thunp^hire  \utatlonaMV».haKal  i\*lKi;i>  hu^  lii  r^**M'd 
nuiri*  thau^Jnluiey  u\er  its  lUO-i  tuuU  *>f  Wo.  Tulal  nuolhuuiv  la  the  Fall  ol'  :;i:t 
\\as2,l$S,  • 

Cu.\UT  No.  1. — Vail  (iQtj  school  €n*'oUmcnl 
Year:     4  ; 

1974  to  l»7r>.  t  J.  iss 

lU7;Uo  1974     1.7^^; 

1072  10  107:i_  -    i.70»i 

1971  to  I97a      Ki»rO 

/  11)70  to  1U71_.   I.  W 

'  lOGDto  1070  -  V.  1, -Na 

1008  to  iDOO.  1,210  V 

lotjfto  IOCS.,  !r.o 

lOfiftto  11)07......     

iofi:)to  lOOiL...  '  —  o''> 

*    1061  to  1963,«^   40ii 

Kvj^nlnjr  scjiool  fun^lhaeoit."^  liavo  iuficasul  iuor«'  tiian  uha*  ihm.^  u>»  r  lu**  lI<»iT 
'.^nrollfvu nt  itr*>v\inK  from  5«I0  lu  li>07  to  I^A^IK  lu  lt>TI  f^^^  tUv*  fall  ti  r4u  alou»«.  T!a* 
Iys5tUiite/CuUi*se  sjstum  comhu  t^   evi.nlai;  .scIim  1 1*  riu  -  iiaiiualU^ . 

CuAuac  No,  2. — FnU  tmn  *v^nhifj  >^vh*M  ciuoUimnt 
War;        s  *  "  ar^in,n^*n 

1^74    ^  

is)-a     

1072  ™    

1071    Jit.  1.222 

1070      l.htvi 

1000   — ~   777 

lOtlS   1-^    Oa^ 

^       1O07       J5I0 
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In  i?)OG,  tlio?e  4  InrfUiutloUii  in  Ux«  Ktuui.  Tmi»  uf  thuhu  hail  Kyii  in  «>iiura-, 
tioii  H'Sii  thai;  iJ.yeur^.  lu  theru  are  7  iu.n4tutl;*ii.>,  Ihc  ,vuM»t^f^l  ,i»iiui.eU  i*^ 
(loow  hi^tliu  liiU  ot*  10;o.  In  1000  thuru  ^^ere  lo,i>rvi,i'aiu*  uiXtu'd  lu  \  iiij,i*tuijiuu.- 
as  pan  uf  the  (Uj  '^thu»>l.  In  jtOTi  tiiore  v^e^c  iiiui;i.iui:>  uilu  7  wmw  ijrugiUiu^ 
Schedule^  to  ojxjii  on  or  btitort  «ei/iuuilit.r  o£  1U»0.  ^m.i*uuI  brutsiiiiua  iiuui? 

bored  nearly  250  in  10114.  * 

Jii  1060  the  Stuie  of  Xuw  IlaMpshire  *Ui>i>Ut'if  k^.s  Uiaji  $1.1  milhou  foJfitUu 
Cjystcw  iiiul  iu  Jb'V  19*5  that  ankuuut  ha*  ^;^u^^a  ia  uxtc^s  uf       nuliiuu.    *  ' 

Husearch  has  been  cuuduct^il  imiicutiny  U*at  uctui^utioiial  c^kiib  ^MUcli  m** 
ncriuiretl-iii  t  yOar  pust  !>ttCujtda;>  iuAtitiitiuus*  pai  u*l  bcUer  Uiuu  Uiu^e  ubtumfU 
^in  biKh  sdiool.  Tlietu  is  ouiisiderabk  t^^idoilcc  tiiat  U*ti»  vi>v.atiuiKa  au<i  iimi- 
vocacU)imi  liiga  bchuui  graduates  beudit  fruiu  going  sjh  Ik,  :i  .vtar  lM/^l-;5Ltuiuiui  \ 
Occiu4itioii:\l  pvogfaiiis.  •r\\o  ^uar  x.vlK^Ki  kkjUi^l^  uac  i^ciAciail^  luure  rei>i>uuM\l- 
thiiJfi  socoiKlary  scliuoi 'tvur.^ei,  to  the  hihur  nkarkft,  uiitcaLe  at  a  hiiiiter  iuvi:i,  iuU 
art^  relatively  bcaroo  XVr  t>cxapationa  x^uuiriug  im*t -detuitduo,  but  le&i»  ti^aii  col- 
lege* tj^luhig.  "  . 

HhVL  New  Hampsliire  Vocational  Technical  Colleges  and  Xew  Hianps,hire 
Technical,  liii^titute  lauu  maintained  an  t\i.cllcut  iilav.faitia  lecurtl  tor  thnr 
graduatOiJ.  Ja.  1074.  a  dillicidt  economic  yeitr,  oni>  4^^  of  tin:  ^jnuluatiug  el.l^^» 
was  stHjkiug  enuao.vuieal  in  Soi»icmbcr  (sue  Apveudix  #2).  In  fact,  bOVo  ol!  thu 
ijraUuatus  ropot'tud  lull  tinic  omplo.uncnl.  Of  ull  the^  ^juiduates  employed  fail 
time,  77 ^/c  worked  in  Nlu  dlampbhlre  and  b3io  couuuutcd  to  work  front  tJUcir 
liome  town.  A\  cinije  uidr:^  job  salaries  by  job  catwijufivfcj  \Y»..re  hfgher  liiaii  tlie 
107;i  averagfjs  by  an  average  7%.  It  vsiimdiM  that  all  graduates  eaiidojfil 
fidi  time  wijU  lia\e  a  total  «ro5,i>  dolhlr.i-ariuag  i<o\\t*r  ia  c.\evss  of  $3,r)UU,U,UU 
.(luring  their  tU-st  year  of  L'niplo.\niLnt.  Xhu  ^ev^^,lIala^^,hlXu' \otatauu\l  leciau- 
cal  Oollejces  and  ^ew  Jlaini»shhv  Teclimi':H  InsjUtul^v  have  gotten  the  jui»  doai*. 

Mtich  has  been  ^aid  aluait  the  IsMie  of  "Sole  Staty  Ageaey"  requireuient  m 
"tfic  pi"tiCT*t  kf;ioIati«/i4.  Amtitcttii  Aftno.i.Itinou  ut  Coinuaaui>  and  Jmnor  UoHeges. 
oppot'es  the  cf^icept  ia  favor  uC  a  sysldu  which  mouKI  bi»  au)re  ^yaipatiletie  or 
cogiiftiant  ot  two  year  colIeA*  oceurmtlimal  etlucatioii  liucd^.  The  Anierieau  ^^  u- 
cationui  Association  ^uppitrts  thv  .M*Ie  i>ta(e  ageiKy  concept. /Xh(»v  support  an 
agency  or  state  board  with  the  capaidlit.v  ami  nuxihiiuy  to  (le\eil»p  poiil'y  for 
vocational  educatlou  tlmt-  woaid  gl1^inl  prt\j?vumft  and.  di5>tiibution  of  funds  fur 
aU  facets  of  vocational  education  ia  the  state.  ' 

To  a  certaiit  extent,  tl»tn«  .st  enL^  io  be  no  reconbiliatiuu  of  the  views  of  tiie 
Anterican  Ast^oclalloii  of  Conaaunity  and  .Ttuiio;  Ct^Uujifs  and  the  Anu?rii-iui 
Vocational  Assoelntita^  In  this  matter.  Both  points  <*f  view  ha^o  some  cn«das 
and  Somo  dcbit.^.  It  is  mu's,sary  llait  two  year  colleges  be  nwre  adcquateiv 
rpcogVdzc^a  as  odltlent  deliuiry  systems  for  incupatitaial  edacatiun.  Tbu  qia-.s- 
tion  is;  Is  the  Hole  State  Asency  coni'ept  to  blame  for  lack  t>t  recognition  of 
two  year  colleges  in  the  la^^  Is  a  dual  state  agenty  the  ans^^c'r  or  is  there  a 
lesH*oxtr(«ne.  equally  effectual  answer?  , 
'  My  view  is  Uuxi  there  is  indeed  ca  answer  that  woidd  not  chance  the  sol»» 
state  agoncy  requlremont.  That  an^^^^'i'  llis  in  tlio  toia\  and  strnclure  of  tlie 
law.  The  new'  law  «huuUl  he  structtircd  that  two  yeaV  colleges  ^Yill  bo  nv- 
ocnisejd  as  effecti^^•  delUery  systems  for  i.eoupatl«>nal  education.  Tlie  law  siaiuid 
couiahi  nppri>pi;!ate  tdkniji.tr  language  and  aniendau*nt.s  designed  to  recjuaii/.o 
the  MiUst anther  rMe  nud  contrllaitlons  of  two  year  tict  iipational  edHCatlonal 
ef.l!f'm  a«d  th  p^u^idv  them  ^^Uh  an  adequate  and  equtiitable  §hare  of  fedt'ral 
nionie.^. 

JKCCommcjuiaiion  #/  ^  • 

That  Conia-e<s  entalilksh  a  set  aside  requireaiont  for  Post-Secondary  Ocea- 
pational  Edueation  of  ao  less  than  8091  of  all  Part  15  money. 

Krcommcntlatinn  #3         '  ^  1  ' 

That  Ciajrtro.-'S  e^taMl^h  a  m  t  asMo  rtqnireaieiit  for  Post  .^eccaidary  Oecupn> 
tionql  Kdueatioii  of  no  les»^  than  »>f  all  uauiey  tmdtr  Parts  C,  J)/K  F.  Ci.  I 
and  25^c  of  all  inomy  tnid*  r.  Title  II  Voe^atlonal,lMueatiou  Lm}h*rship  and 
Professional Developnitht  AJuendmeat  of  Higher  Edtrcation  Act  of  lOOo. 

^         J  SKCTIO.N  ir.  AUTlCUr^TIOJ?  .         ,  1 

Kleinentary  Schools.  High  Schools  and  Post-Secondary  InsUttiraonB  ha^e  de% 
vehtped  h^  relatively  self  ctmtained  t^y stems.  It  has  ciane  to  appear  noraml  an<l 
natural  that  tduudJon  l»t  cl.issKicd  ai>  eleiiitntary,  tjeeotahuy  and  l^st'Seeonda^> 


(or  higher  education).  Countless  prnetl/es  nud  traditions  are  based  "Pon  and 
relnforoe  the"iv,dlvlslouh.  Ulflert-nt  (;re(j6.tlal*.and  baek^rouud  are  «auired  for 
teachers  iu  all  three  sectors;  fundingiatterns  and  str«t«S'es  differ ;  completion 
ot  one  is  generally  required  for  entr/iuto  the  other  Major  dlierences  iu  teocU- 
inir  stvie  and  inethodologv  gcuerall/charactenze  the  three  levels. 

Alt  .;«sT«rnV  facto^s^cud'■/  crystalUze  secondary  eaueatlon  aud^l«st- 
sccondary  edncatiou  In  their  u/n  areas,  the  two  systems  often  interact.  The 
teco  ary  schools  dlrcctfj  mMi'  l.o.t-.econdary  tKU.cation  ^vltl.  a  arge  .pumber 
of  Us  students.  Post-Secondjify  Institutions  In  turn  prepare  virtually  aU  the 
profiffisiknl  persomiel  in  ^secondary  schools  ^  curriculum  a.id  administration 
mnieriairnsfed  in  &eeonai>ty  schools  are  often  prepared  by  post-secondary  prV- 
S  ml  personnel  ;'l.ig)/school  counselors,  usually  but  ..ot  «  f^y^  effef  .vely. 
constunte  a  formal  professlonaMlnkage  between  the  ivvo  sectors  of  educaUon 

""^iSs^tplf  e?;^n^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  iH,st  secondary  systems  of  educa 

tion  both  lnterfac/a..d  conUict  oi-.  many  levels,  some  ol  tl' i'»t«rfn 
coi  llict  is  necessS^y  because  of  the  nulure  of  secondary  and  post-secondarj 
edncat  on  Hoover!  son.e  of  tlje  conllicts  are  ....nccess,»ry  ana  dyfnnctional 
as  tliey  effect  ihe  studc.it.  'Xl.e  basic  concern  throughout  the  edncational  spec- 
trnm  Is  for  stiWcnts  and  the  hiasinium  development  of  their  potentials. 

Ti  e  AnIer  Mn  educational  system  has -Evolved  from  a  historical  separatism 
iis  i  rauo  lafas  tlie  sectarian  conflicts  of  today,  riifortuiiately,  eontemporary 
<!dncatloiiaiytlUii.Ulng  has  not  appropriately  progressed  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
frniredv  ana  waste  ot  this  situation.  .         '    ,     ,  ,,  „  ' 

SeparaU^^^^  niaiiv  face;?  in  edueation.  Separatism  of  sponsorship  whotlior 
mibllc  ^rlr  vate;  separatism  by  level  whether  elementary,  secondary  or  post- 
secoiuliny  stna^        l>v  discipline  whether  vocational,  technical  or  academic. 

If  e/f^^alT  a  tri  c  educational  contliinnin  Is  a  desirable  value,  then  artlcn. 
latioii7ehvecii  '^ioparatist  clcr.iouts"  must  be  achieved  as  soon  as  possible. 

'YKrtrticltfofbetw^^^^  and  post-secoiulary  levels  iUiikrates 

the  ntive  an  misdirected  attitudes  of  society  tow.lrd  education  in  general. 
TernilnZgy  alone  is  witness  to  the  fact.  When  we  use  the  terms  elemeii  ary 
secon  iTrv,  pok-secoiidar^  and  higher  education,  we  also  convey  an  at  tiidinal 
level  of  s  atus  and  prestige.  These  same  ambitions  of  status  and  prestige  con- 
tin^iUy-mal"^^  in  labeling,  such  as:  vocational,  academic,  sec 

'''t^^'^^t^^^i^'l'^^  between,  within  and  amT^L'X 
tlonal  nro'r^^^^^  which  are  designed  to'provlde  a  smooth  transition  for  tlie 
Sent  from  rne  ediicatioiial  program  to  aether.  Articnlation  wdiild  onponi. 
na"s  an  orsanisSitlo  al  strnctnie  whose  component  parts  lit  into  each  other  to 
Ki  a  cohes"  f  "jV^^^^  of  educational  opportmiity.  Artlc'ilatlon  or  movement 
of  I  e  student  from  one  program  to  another  can  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical. 

Horizon  al  ar  ic^^^^  includes  those  relationships  between  programs,  courses 
or  ae  ^rie"  wS  ex  St  at  any  one  educational  competency  level  and  provide 
n  coor  Inated  e  1^^^^  program  for  the  student.  Vertical  articnlation  refei-s 
;o  Z<^e  ?XioS)s  which  exist  between  instltntioiis.  programs,  courses  or 
aotiWtfes  and  pro'l^^^  a  coordinated  program  for  a  student  aioving  from  one 

"XS^^XS^'^^S'^tSoura  Educational  programs  and  Post- 
SeXdarv  Occiipatloiial  Education  pro<rrnms  is  not  taking  pluco  nationally  and 

S^^^^  tt^'SlVr/ahllshiug'  Identity  and  strength  hy 
thPScrTot  vocational  and  ocgupational  edneatiou.  has  reachea  the  point  of 
dlniK"  ivtiinil^  S^^^^  Its  legislators  and  professional  educator.s  niiist 
(^in  0  to  real  ze  timt  each  iomponeut  unit  of  the  educational  system  must  he 
h?»s  Place"  l  iterconiiected,  and  ioim  to  form  a  true  coiitiniiiim  for  people. 
This  does  not  n  can  he  loss  of  special  purpose,  mission,  or  Identity  of  each  unit. 

it  rcri  clal  to  education  lli.it  the  Intecrity  of  each  unit  within  the  cdiica- 
'tloi  al  crnUiinuin  bp  malntaiiied.  Loss  ot  that  integrity  would  he  a  far  greater 
OTo  deir"lian  a  la^^^^^  artienlatiou.  I  would  not  and  could  not  support  an 
rrticii latlon  n^^^^  would  ol.literato  the  distinction  between  the  units  of 

?hrXcat"oi  a  contlnmnn.  KliMnentary  ninst  remain  ojementary  secomlary 
niist  rema  iV  "w^  and  post-secondary  nnist  remain  post-secondary.  How- 
l7wlncftion  1  (ipllverv  svstem  cannot  have  indivldnal  componpnt.s  coinff 
ironnosIte'riS  ^^■lt"""t  interaction  and 

knowledge  of  each  others'  goals. 
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I^ecomtnendaUon  #5 

That  dbngress  require  that  articulation  be  undertaken  by  all  unltB  of  voca- 
'tfonal;'0<icuiratR>'n!iTtitid"^teehnlcal  educatiouT 

Hecommendation  #4 

That  Congress  Uirtct  the  Office  of  Ediicatiou  to  conduct  articulation  studies 
anil  implemeiitutiua  iirograms  with  the  ^'dUcJCctlonarj*"  money  allowed  the 
Uttited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  under  Part  D  p£  tUje  Act, 

SECTION  ni.  ADVISOBT  COUNCJILS 

An  institution  pruvidiiig  vucatioanl^  technical  education  needs  an  organized 
niechauii>m  fur  ubsufing  tl^nt  ita  ber\lcub  are  acceptable  to  the  clientele  and  to 
cniplu^ers,  and  lor  kteiilug  its  services  current  with  its  clientele's  needs  and 
with  the  uutids  uf  the  labyf  market,  rnblii;  in^titutioiis  frequently  are  required 
by  iaw  tu  ha\e,a  General  Advl^jury  Cumiiiittee  tu  fulfill  this  function.  In  addi- 
tion, iiubiic  in5>titutiuus  are  normally  e^iwctcd  to  have  Occupational-  Advisory 
Couimlttfus  to  a^.^ibt  each  prugraui  in  keeijiiii;  turrtiit  with  the  requirements  of 
the  occuimtlou  for  \\hlch  it  piepanjs  ^aua  to  assure  the  acceptability  of  the 
program  to  the  clientele.  ^  '  » 

Whether  ur  not  required  hy  law,  sucli  committees  have  been  found  to  be 
liighly  dubirahle  and  iitouful  to  \ucatluaiU/tethnlcal  education.  It  is  important 
Jhat  where  thu  committers  o.wt,  Uicy  be  u^cd  eirccti\cly  rather  than  per- 
functorily. '  '  , 

State  and  National  Advisory  Councils  could  play  a  very  important  part  In 
the  planning  process  fur  \ouational  educatioii.  Generally  speaking,  state  ad- 
visory counciL>5  have  dt-munstratcd  their  ability  to  serve  as  a  communlciitiou 
hnkc'agc  among  labor,  muiiagchient,  education,  business,  industry,  the  public 
at  large,  and  special  Interest  groups. 

Xo  facUlcate  tiie  pianuhig  and  oi*eratiuii  of  occupational  edncation  programs 
at  all  levels  of  education,  it  is  necessary  that  advisory  councils  repres(^it  oc- 
cupational interests,  the  lutcre^U  of  the  clU'utele  and  the  interests  of  the  edn- 
catlonal  institutions  concern  eel  with  oeenpational  education. 

a?hc  GAO  report  entitttHl  '\K\n\t  Is  the  Bole  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vpca- 
tlonal  Education?"  Indicates  that  not  all  Siatc  Councils  nave  been  fully  repre- 
scntatlvo.  These  councils,  ihian^^ed  at  about  $3  million  annually,  were  to  he 
comprised  of  persons  representative  of  ur  familiar  with  needs  for  occupational 
edncation.  '  *  «^  :    .  1  , 

In  New  Hampshire  only  one  member  of  18  on  the  State  A^ivisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  is  from  a  two  ytar  college.  Any  person  connected 
with  our  svs^tem  of  C  Colleger  nnd  a  Technical  Institute  is  excluded  by  a  regu- 
hitlun  of  tiic  United  States  Office  of  Education  which  stipulates  that  Colleges 
supervised  bv  the  same  board  which  supervises  the  State  Advisory  Council 
shall  not  he 'represented  on  the  Council.  In  New  nampshlre,  this  regulation 
effectively  excludes  the  only  extensive  post  secondaj-y  occupational  education 
delivery  svstem  from  participation  in  counpll  activities, 

Addlttoi;allv.  the  State  Advisory  Councils  liave  been  delcgat^'d  by  the  A^oxja- 
tlonal  Education  Act  in  lOOS  to  perform  an  oversight  role,  ^n  fact,  their  eval- 
uations have  been  ImprcLlse,  unsclcntillc,  invalid,  and  lacking  ft  necessary 
amount  of  rigor.  ^ 

Jiccomincndatlon  #5  ,  ♦ 

That  a  technical  amendment  be  added  to  the  Act  that  would  mandate  full 
participation  a^id  representation  by  State  .supptjrted  2  year  onUegos  and  tech- 
nical institutes  on  the  ^rational  Advisory  Cuuncil^i  and  State  Advisory  Councils. 

Rcconunenddtlon  #(>  v 

That  the  level  of  funding  for  state  advi.sory  councils  he  upgraded  to  provide 
adequate  financing  of  precise,  scientlflc,  valid  and  rigorous  evaluation  and  re- 
search as  directed  by  the  Congre«?sr  ^  , .     .      ,  .  i 

In  conclusion..  I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Perkins  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  entep  this  .statement  a^  part  of  the  record.  I  pm  sure  the  Congress 
will  give  full  considcrntlon  to  the  needs  of  two  year  collegof^  and  the  outlined 
recommendation  when  drafting  the  final  langimge  to  renew  the  Vocational  Edn 
cation  Act.  Thank  you  for  tne  privilege  of  testifying  before  your  sub  committee. 

We  will  he  happy  to  provide,  or,  attemi>t  to  Provid^.  further  concrete  or  phil- 
osophical information  nt  your  request.       •  ^ 
52^945— 7*WvoU  2—^9 
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*    VOOATIONAI*  APillNISTBiLTOBS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hon.  Carl  £).  Perkins,  * 

Chautnany  Uouae  Education  and  Labor  Comntitt€€t  Longicorth  Mouse  OjSlce 
Buildinfff  WaslungtoUf  «D.,C?. 

htA&  Mb.  TEBKi^iS.  tthe  hearings  on  pendiiig  legiblatloa  for  federal  funding 
of  iocatiunal  education  art;  uf  grtat  concern  tu  the  Vocational  Administrators 
uf  ^enn^yl\ ania.  They  aru  ujwtremely  inttrubtcd  in  tJUe  outcopie  ot  these  ino- 
liu^aU  which,  aiay  ^^ell  affect  the  cubt  and  quality  uf  vooatioual -technical  edu- 
cation for  years  tu  come.  The  Vocatioz^al  Administrators  work  at  the  local 
level— wliere  th^^  action  is— because  theirsj  the  responsibility  of  planning.for, 
budgeting  for,  and  operating  .^choolb,  as  \^ell  as  for  ijlacing  graduates  on  the 
job,  all  at  moderate  costs.        •  '  > 

Ihe  Vocational  Administrators  of  Pennsilvrania,  In  a  meeting  held  February 
26,  1075,  (directed  the  Legislative  Committee,  ^\hicll  represents  this  group,  to 
forwardvto  you  their  opinions  as  expressed  in  the  meeting. 

rirst,  huwerer,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Vocational  Act  of  19($3  (P.L. 
8^^210)  and  subsequent  amendments  pro^ided  much  impetus  for  states  and 
local  distficts  to  contribute  their  fair  share  of  funds  needed  foi  providing  fa- 
viiiiies  and  employ  lag  prrsonziel  necessary  to  implement  the  great  ejLpanslun  of 
\ocatlonal  education  in  secondurj.  iK>6t  secondary,  and  adult  traii*ing  programs. 
Xhib  legislation  was  instrumental  In  enabling  educators  to  convince,  ta^ipayers 
and  boards  of  education  to  invent  locally  in  this  neglected,  but  much  needed 
education.  Since  vocational  education  has  made  hiuch  progress  Under  P.L.  SS- 
210  as  amended,  a*id  olnce  the  American  Vocational  As^sociaticr.  proposal  does 
not  (Mft*:x  greatly  fiuiu  this  Act,  the  Vocational  Administrators  find  this  pro- 
posal most  acceptable  by  far. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  our  position  by  stating  tBe  following  points: 

1.  We  support  the  traditional  federal-state  delivery  system  of  channeling 
funds  to  local  districts,  a  system  which  has  been  very  effective  In  achieving 
resnltB  as  evidenced  In  the  greatly  increased  number  secondary  and  adult 
persons  receiving  quality  vt)cati(>hal  education  since  1903. 

2.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing. 

3.  We  raise  little  opposition  to  removal  of  categorical  funding  within  the  Vo- 
cational Act,  but  we  should  like  to  mommend  that  funds  for  vocational  edu- 
cation be  approp;:iatq^Ll  at  the  federalievel  to  be  us^d  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  level,  slnce.lt  is  there  that  needs  are  most  apparent  and  understood. 

-  4.  We  maintain  that  vocational  education  at  rilli^els  should  he  taught  when- 
eve>posslble  in  ►-▼Istlng  facilities  designed  specifically  for  vocational  education 
nrd  nrlmlnistered  under  public  control  by  qnallfled  vocational  educators. 

.1.  We  feel  that  limitations  should  be  placed  upon  the  amount  of  money  ^a«^a 
administratively  in  disbursing  of  federal  funds. ' 

Tlivs^e  suggestions  are  respectfully  suftmitted  for  your  consideration. 
Very  sincerely  yourS, 

•  Nelsox  Gish. 

V  Chairman,  LcqislaHive  Committee. 


'  Los  Angei.es  City  Board  ©f  Education, 

L09  Anodes,  Calif.,  January  23^  1075. 

Hon.  OARLP.  •PERKI^•S.  ^  •  « 

Chairman,  Jlome  Education  and  Lalor  Committee,  1^.8,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, WaMnaton.  D.C. 

Dear  Conoresbman  Perkins:  As  the  9Uh  Congress  convened  its  first  sessioh 
on  January  14, 1075  it  was  called  to  my  attention  that  you,  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Kducation  Qnd  Labor  Committee,  .introduced  tluree  bills,  all  of  which 
would  continue  categorical  support  for  vocational  programs  now  provided  by 
the  Vocatloual  Education  Aet  which  j6xt)lres  June  30. 1075. 

Tlio  Los  Angeles  Lnined  School  District  strongly  supports  the  proposed  vo^ 
cational  legislation  introduced  by  the  American  Vocational  Association  which, 
In  essence.  wonUl  basically  leave  the  19C8  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  intact.  I  concur  with  the  AVA  that  the  current  law  is  a  "very  good 
piece  of  legislation"  and  should  continue.  I  also  agree  with  the  A\  A  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  increased  vocational  funding  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
-  rates  are  rlslm;  and  the  nc*»d  for  vocational  training  and  retraining  is  greater 
than  ever  before. 

♦ 

erIc  .    ^'  ■ 
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The  AVA  bill  wuuiU  also  coiibuUdate  Pait  C  (research  and  trainlug),  Part 
I>  ^exemplary  prugram&>,  aad  i'art  I  (curiiculupa  development)  aad  include 
funds  tM  Jitrcugthea  teacUtir  trauuiag  programs,  provide  aid  to  tichools  tor  job 
piaceinent,  aud  authuxizc  a  Lavi  i>rugram  fur  atatuwiile  vocational  education 
planmng,  all  of  which  the  Lob  Anijeles  bnitied  School  District  can  eudorbe. 

Huv^ever,  the  biU  uhiwh  was  diafted  by  the  American  Assoeiation  of  Coni-' 
mwiuty  aud  Juuiv^r  U>iitbe;>  concerus  iue  i,rt;atb.  A^  isuptriutuident  of  a  unilied 
school  di»trkt,  I  cannot  iiupport  tlils  bill  bccaujie  it  separates  the  administra- 
tion  of  vucatiomil  education  programs  at  the  bccondary  level,  calling  post 
secondary  pruorums  ottupational  education  *  and  high  i>chool  programs  "voca- 
tional education. '  Xhti  AACJC^  bill  would  maintain  a  single  appropriation  for, 
boih,  but  piopo^eb  that  the  state  allotments  be  changed  so  that  80%  of  the 
fund4  Would  be  i>plit  euualljr  between Jiigh  bchool»  and  college  programs,  with 
ti.t;  uuditional  20^/0  di\  ided  between  the  two  at  the  discretion  of  the  state  ad- 
visory councils  on  vocational  edtication. 
"  When  one  couaiderb  tho  concept  of  career  education,  which  is  a  delivery  sys- 

^  tern  deai^iicd  lo  prepare  high  bthoul  studciits  with  employable  skills,  it  ap- 
pearb  to  mu  that  the  AACJC  bill  has  missed  tiic  mark  when  one  considers  the. 
niiniher  o£  studenti*  enrolled  in  the  liigh^;)ehools  of  thiS  nation  compared  to  those 
enrolled  in  the  community  colleges. 

Far  too  uiuiiy  voc*itionally  trained  youngbters  choose  to  enter  the  world  of 
worK  upon  I'ugh  ayiiuol  graduation  rather  tlmn  pursue  pust  secoudary  ''occupa- 
tional training.*  XJie  AACJC  formula  vyould  definitely  mitigate  against  high' 
fteiiool  districts  that  not  only  have  a  greater  number  of  students  to  serve,  but 
aUu  would  he  subjeeted  to  the  decisions  of  state  advisory  councils  which  are 
influenced  and  duminattd  with  people  wiio  are  higher  education  oriented.  There- 
fore, the  discretionary  20%,  or  a  greater  part  of  it,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
aii<ocated  to  the  eoiumunlty  colleges  leaving  the  high  schools  witliout  their  fair 

.  share  of  VEA  funds. 

As  a  stalwart  supporter  of  vocational  edncation  for  many  5 ears  and  one  who 
greatly  influenced  the  passage  of  the  landmark  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1003  and  the  10r>ii  amendmeiit;  I  wotild  respectfully  request  that  you  use  your 
mfluenue  and  reputation  in  both  houses  ot  Congress  to  draft  legislation  whlcli 
would  e.\tend  the  pro  visions. of  the  existing  Vocational  Education  Act,  devise 
a  state  allocation  formula  whieh  is  fair  and  equitable  to.  both  high  school  and 
cumniunitj  coilege  districts,  and  Ineorj^oratc  those  retommendatlons  proposed 
by  the  AVA. 

Kespe**^'"''^- 

^ " '  WaLTAM  X  Johnston. 

^  Super Inie^uleitt  of  Schools. 


C0XGRE8S  OF  THE  United  States, 
*  ITousK  07  Represrntatives, 

Wasliinoton,  ^•C'-.  M<irch  5, 1915. 

Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Jlou^io  Education  and  Lalor  Commiticey  Haylnm  Eonsb  Office 
BniUllnu,  ^Tushington,  D.O. 

TtTMi  CiiAiRXfAif  Perkins;  Por  the  information  of  your  staff  and  appropriate 
Fubcommittee  staffs  and  membor.s,  T  have  <^»closed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald  B. 
ZiK*co  of  the  Johnstown  School  BUtrlct  outlining  a  problem  Involving  federal 
funds  for  vocational  schools. 

I  am  sure  you  and  your  staff  are  already  aware  of  this  difficulty,  but  I  pass 
It  alonp  to  add  strength  to  the  desire  fur  change  to  help  bchools  in  this  situation. 

I  thank  yon  for  yonr  consideration* 
Sfnceroly, 

JOHN  P.  Murtha, 

The  Greater  .Tohn.stown  Scnoor* District. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Fehruary  fdf 

Con«rpj5«smfln  Jack  XtUBinA, 
Frdrral  Jtitildinf;,  Johmtown.  Pa» 

Pear  Jack.  TV'e  have  been  review Im?  and  evaluating  many  of  the  programs 
in  The  Greater  John»town  Sehuol  Bl.strlct.  One  that  we  ha^e  osses'^ed  to  be  in 
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need  tf  muUi  ascl&tance  is  uur  vueational  [irogram  that  wu  maintain  a^  a  part 
of  our  eomiKehensive  high  school  progrnui. 

A  prt'l'ieni  we  ha^'v  uucu  u  a  tux  ed  1d  tiiat  the  ftHltrul  funds,  under  the  vucatfunal 
edutatic-n  ainunduitiuts  of  IOt)i>,.r.L.  Ou-oTO,  luaKe  funds  available  fur  cunstruc- 
tlun  of  area  ^ucatioiml-tuchuiLrtl  stlioolh.  The  diliieiiitj'  that  s\e  ^'ntuunter  is 
that  the  \uv.atiunal  pru^ianib,  maiuttiHifd  in  ^ehuol  dibtritts  are  unable  tu  get 
^on4C  i  f  tlie  fedeial  fundo  iu  a^sibt  in  the  cun;>irucUon  cubts  because  we  are  nut 
^  m\  area  voeational-technieal  sehooh 

We  haTe  eiieuUiiteie  difficulty  when  speaking  to  the  Southeiii  Alle- 

ghenjr  rhmiiing  Cuu»mi.^.^ion,  It  ai*A>tars  a^jain  tliat  becauat  of  guidelines  in  the 
law,  prluritius  are  established  which  make  dullara  available  tu  area  vocational- 
technkal  j>choMls  fui  cuii^truetiun  and  eiipansion,  huwe^er  etiuid  amounts  to 
<.'uiuiiiehensive  high  sehuuls  are  nut  available  fur  expanaiun  and  construction. 

It  aijpCurs  that  this  ia  a  riotis  problem  tu  Ihuse  uf  us  in  settings  where, 
Uw*  ^  Incica&ed  ilr^ire  for  vueational  edueatiun,  there  is  a  need  tu  Qxpand 
prograhib  iii  cumprehen:M\ e  hit^h  seiiuuis  cten  thuugh  we  participate  in  an  area 
vocationalrteehnieal  school,  * 

I  lia^e  testill^d  reetaU^  I^efure  seu*ral  eummittees  in  uur  state  tu  complain 
iibmit  the  prublum  we  ijave  encuuntered.  1  Im\e  alsu  written  to  numeruus  dis- 
tricts in  the  state  who  mainlain  \uLatiunal  jjrugrams  in  curaprchensive  high 
Schuuls.  HiOst  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty  we. arc  encountering, 
.1  ui.ilerstiuiil  the  vueational  amendments  arc  presently  being  redrafted,  any 
a.>.sUMiiHj  in  JiaVHig  the  ]aw  modified  au'that  comprel^enaivc  high  schuuls  cuuld 
al.Nu  ^kI  funds  fur  c.\i«ii..-lun  and  cunstrucuun  fur  \ueatlunal  programs  would 
Ik»  tt^rtalnly  appreciated  by  The  Greater  Johnstu>\ii  Sdiool  District 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONATO  B,  Zucco, 
Super i7itc}i'dent  of  Schools. 


^IA^'UFACTURER3  ASSOCIATION  OP  ERIE, 

Eric,  Pa. f  March  2i,  IB'to. 

"Hon.  Carl  D,  Perkixs» 

Chuuman,  Uoitso  Education  and  Lahor  Committee,  Rayhum  House  Otflce 
BnildUxg,  Washingtony  D,0,  ^  > 
X)u\R  (JoM*RES&MA*N  Tfj^KiNs :  Thc  Buard  of  Governor^  of  the  Manufacturers 
A^suuatli»n  uf  Erie  repiescnting  over  950  firms  in  Xurthwestern  Pennsylvania, 
haa  ri'^ulved  tu  support  amendments  to  Vocational  Education  Act  of  11)03  U*«L, 
KV«lo»  as  pruj,iuaed  u>  the  American  Voeatlunal  Association  and  incorporated 
into  II,R,  17304. 

ladustry  In  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  our  Association  in  particular, 
ha>  tt«aki-d  closely  with  uur  voi-atlunal  edueatiun  Institutluns  for  many  years  in 
both  M»t»ndary  and  pust  ^eeoadary  pcugranmiing,  We  firmly  believe  that  policy 
41  nd  auOiority  for  the  administration  of  federal  voeatlunal  finuls  should^  rest 
Miiol.v  with  the  Pennsylvania  Buard  uf  Vocational  Education,  ITurthermore.  we 
struii^ly  endorse  the  principle  of  having  vucatlonni  education- at  all  levels 
taiuht  in  o:^tstlng  facilities  dcslfmed  speclficallj?  for  vocational  education  and 
,admlnlstorod  by  qualified  vocational  educators. 

Iiia^auoh  as  adult  occupational  education  is  0^  prime  Importance  to  the  In- 
dii-irl#s  in  our  or«ji  nho  f.>i;  many  years  have  been  faced  with  a  skilled  worker 
.si^fn«o,  wo  support  fully  tlie  additional  funding  for  this  type  of  training, as 
pTh^fflod  for, in  thc  American  Vocational  Association  pro^osaj* 
Sincerely, 

Ratmoxd  Weber, 
Executive  Director  and  Secretary, 


Atlain'ta  Prmuc  SonooLS, 
^  Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Atlanta,  Oa,,  February'U, 
ITon.  Carl  "D.  Pf.rkinb»  * 
vhnirwan.  House  Education  and  Lahor  Committee,  r.S.  JTouSie  of  Represenia- 
tires.  Washington,  D  O, 
IDkar  Congressman  Perkins  :  The  Atlanta  Public  f^cUoolp  supports  the  pro- 
pn*;rd  vooatlonal  lo;:lsla»ion  lhti*oduc»'d  bv  the  Amerloan  Vocational  Afssoclatlon, 
whuh  would  basically  leave  the  1908  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Education 
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Act  in  tact,  but  j>truiigly  ui4>u:>cs  the  lUl  Oruf  ted  by  the  American  Association 
uf  Cummumty  and  Junior  Cullege:>.  Xui  only  does  tlie  AACJC  bill  propose  the 
j,L'l.arafiuii  u£  aamiiii&tratiuri  ut  \ucatiuiial  education  programs  at  the  secondary 
ie\oi,  but  further  lifuiju&ua  that  btate  allotuitntb  be  chaiiged  bO  that  high  school 
and  coll«i;e  programs  i>phi  eiiuaily  SO  perc^jut  of  the  funds.  The  additional  20 
^  perceut  would  be  divided  bcn\ttju  tl,e  two  programs  at  the  discretion  of  the 
State  advisory  councils.  *  ^  •  ' 

In  the  best  interest  of  >tudtiits  in  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools  who  pursue  vo- 
catiuimb  education  and  thu.se  who  enter  tJie  world  of  work  upon  high  school 
gruduatiou,  the  Buard  uf  our  admUiibtratiuu  rCbilectfuUy  request  that  you  use 
iuur.jexpertise  and  laflaeiice  tu  draft  legiblatluu  with  fair  and  equitable  state 
allocation  formulas,  tUeircb.v  cAteading  tlie  existing  Vocatlunal  Education  Act. 

iuur  Continued  support  of  Fcdt-ral  Legislation  dei>Igned  to  promote  educa- 
,  tional  crrpwth  of  all  our  children  will  always  be  appreciated. 
>    Respect fu»y  yours, 

Ai.oN7*o  A.  Crim, 
Superintendent, 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAiy  MAY  7,  1975  £ 

HojjSE  OF  Ekpresektattves,         '        *  ^ 
STOC03Dtm*6E  bx  ELr-M>:XTAUY,  Secoxoaut, 

AN!)  Vocational  Education^ 
OF  THE  Co:M3imEE  ox  "Education  and  Labor, 

Wa^hingtony  D.G. 

Tho  subcommittee  mot  at  9:35  a.m..  pursuant  to  call,  in  lloom 
.  2175,  jRavburn  House  Office  Building,  lion.  Carl  D.  Perkins  [chair- 
man of  the  Subcommitfce]  presiding.  .  vr-n 
Members  present ;  Ilcprt'rientativ<?s  rorkins,  Lehman,  Bloum,  Miller, 

and  Mottl.  .  ,  .    ^,        •  'a. 

Staff  Men^bors  pie&ent:  J[ulm  Jennings,  counsel  to  tho  majoritj ; 
Ghnrles  Radcliffc,  counsel  to  the  minority.  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

A  quorum^s  present.  I  am  goin*^  to  call  on  a  distniguished  member 
of  this  Committee,  Mr.  Mottl  of  Ohio,  to  introduce  th.o  witnesses 
that  he  has  broui^ht  here  from  his  area.  , 

Before  I  call  oil  J^Ir.  Afottk  I  would  like  to  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  outstandint?  members  in  tbe  Congress  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  attentive  members.  He  has  pei*severed  through  the  hearings, 
trying  to  improve  it.  ever  since  wo  cotnmeuced  ncarings  several 
months  ago,  antl  these  hearings  will  continue  for  several  more  weeks. 

I  am  delighted  tliat  tho  people  of  Oliip  exercised  good  judgment 
in  sending  Mr.  I^Iottl  to  Congress.  He'  will  be  most  helpful  to  you, 
and  I  don't  think  education  could  have  made  a  better  choice  if  ^they 
had  searchecl  the  w^hole  country  over. 

3flr:  Mottl,  gO'  ahead, 

M\\  McOTL.  Thank  3  ou  very  much,  INIr.  Chairman,  for  those  veiy 
kind  remarks.  s    .  . 

We  havjj  two  distinguished  meiiibors  of  the  23d  District,  superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  the  23a.  Fii-st  of  all,  we  have  Dr.  Stuart 
Openlander  who  i,^  snperintendunt  of  school^  for  the  community  of 
Parma  School  District,  wlilcli  comprises  three  communities:  Parma, 
Parma  Heights*  and  Seven  IJills.  ,  ' 

Stuart  Openlander  has  certainly  distinguished  himself  as  being 
-  one  of  tlio  luobt  outstanding  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  coun- 
ti-y.  Ho  is  retiring  this  year,  to  our  dismay,  but  he  has  done  a  great 
job  for  Parma,  just  a^Paul  Briggs,  a  great  friend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  was  former  super mt undent  of  schools  in  Parma  before  he  went 
'  out  to  Cleveland. 
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So  we  have  boon  very  fortunate  ijn  the  Parma  Scliool  District  in 
havin*^  sonio  out.stauilln^j  supurintendontis  of  scliools.  Stnart  Open- 
lander  lias  jubt  done  a  <i;icat  juj).  Under  his  cilreful  guidance  tlia 
school  system  has  expaiuliMl  umX  Iniproxjed.  In  vocational  education, 
Pavma  is  second  to  none  in  tlie  State  and  In  the  country,  so  we  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  for  our  firi?t  bpVaker  Di.  Stuart  OpeiJauder. 

Our  second  speaker  is  jjoin^  to  bo  D..  I'Alwin  Boy  this  morning, 
Super int (indent  of  Si2hoolb  fur  Stronj^sv  Ille.  Dr.  Boy  is  relatively 
.new  on  the  scone  in  the  grcuter  Cleveland  area  and  has  done  a  gr<eat 
job  in  the  short  time  ho  has  bi»cn  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Strongsvllle,  bringing  It  from  a  lural  to  a  buburban  school  district. 

XJiuler  his  guidance,  Strongbvilh*^  education  system  has  Iniprowd 
greatly,  so  we  are  very  ^onored  to  ha\e  both  of  tlicbe  Muu  gcntUmen 
to  testify  before  the  committee  oil  how  w^rcau  hiipiuve  \ocatIonal 
education.  *         »  "  . 

Fii'st  of  all,  wo  wall  hear  from  Dr,  Stuart  Opcnlandcr,  5Ir.  Chair- 
man. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  STUAET  I.  OPENLANDER,  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS,  PARMA,  OHIO;  ANI)  DR,  EDWIN'^W,  BOY,  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS;  STRONGSVILLE,  OHIO 

Dr.  OrKxr^vxnKR.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  ilottl  and  INIr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  SubcommitU^.  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  To-  ^ 
catiohal  Education.  I  appreciate,  ilr,  Clirtirnian,  your  remarkb  be- " 
cause  in  the  halliJ  of. our  Parnm  Senior  ITigh  School  hang  the,  picture 
and  jccords  of  the  Congresyman  of  whom  juu  jubt  spoke,  and  we  are 
equally  proud  that  ho  is  hero  and  I  appreciate  vour  remarks. 

I  am  Stuart  Openlanden  I  wish  to  appear  before  the  coijimittee 
in  support  of  impro\ed  \ocatIoual  education  legiislatlon  as  outlined 
inHX  3037,  ^  '  ^ 

As  Congressman  IMuttl  just  mentioned,  ^rma  comprises  three 
cities  with  a  population  of  about  150,000.  Thcie  arc  20  public  schools 
divided  into  21  elementary  and  8  secondary,  compi:ising  also  11  elc- 
^entarv'  and  3  nonpublic  schools.  The  three  high  schools,  I  am  proud 
,  to  say,  have  been  invoh  ed  and  participate  in  the  vocational  programs 
in  oitr  Parma  city;  schools,  in  that  they  may  send  students  there  for 
vocational  programs,  but  still  leturn  to  their  own  high  schooL  get- 
ting a  diploma  from  thciV  own  parochial  school,  and  I  thii^k  thfe  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

"I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  progress  in  vocatlunal  education, 
much  of  it  duo  to  the  possibility  that  we  have  gained  through  Fed- 
eral legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  first  of  the  growth  of  pro- 
grams from  seven  in  19G3,  where  330  high  i:.i;hool  students  and  526 
adults  participated,  to  30  pragrams  this  fall,  with  an  anticipated 
1997  high  ^school  students  and  7,192  adults. 

"  Second,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  growth  of  scope  of  our  pro- 
grams, not  including  only  the  39,  but  the  programs  such  ab  occupa- 
tional work  adjustment,  which  lias  gone  from  one  program  to  five,  . 
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and  tho  occupaiional  work  experience  for  those  students  lo&<^  endowed 
^vith  acadoinic  prowesh,  from  one  to  eight  programs  this  fall.  , 

Tho  plan  that  wo  arrived  at  with  the  OhioJDepartment  of  \  oca- 
tion^xl  Educfttio;i  was  calledrrride  Program  Rcyiow  Iinpm-ement 
Development  and  Expansion],  and  I  o^il>;  liold  tins  up  to^indicate^^^^ 
jvj'ou  that 
^  eloped  1 

vocational  ^v*  — ,  ^  —  ^   ^.  _      ,  ^- 

I  think  is  an  important  balance,  with  48  mectmgs.  and  under  tllo 
guidance  of  13  specialists  from  the  Oliio  State  Department  ot  Edu- 
cation. V        f  '  ,  ' 

Drawing  from  our  btudy,  the  results  of  the  Pride  study,  the  Parma 
dlbtri«:t  sublnitted  a  plan  for  additions  to  two  of  our  three  high 
schools,  and,  again  through  the  possibilities  of  matching  funds  se- 
c'iired  $3.0  million  to  make  the  additions  that  Congressman  .Mottl 
meutionut].  a  moment  ago,  botli  of  which  will  be  opened  this  fall. 

One  is*  currently  iomi>leted.  We  are  using  it.  We  will  open  the 
second  in  September. 

Thh  moves  our  offerings  in  vocational  to  39.  Congressn\an  Mottl 
is  pretty  accurate  in  ^ajing  we.  will  probably  have  the  most  com« 
preheubne  progiani,  not  the  largest,  but  the  most  comprehensive^ 
all-around  iprugruui  of  vocational  education  in  Ohio  as  we  open  this 
falL 

Tiie  enrollment  has  incrtasud  from  the  IS  percent  that  we  had  t]\e 
last  2  or  3  yeiii^s  to  an  anticipated  iO.&^percent  this  fall.  That  is  a 
bicj  jump  oud  it  pleabua  Ub  because  about  50  percent  of  our  students 
go  to  cuUegp;  18  percent  were  taking  vocational;  and  30  some  per- 
cent were  idle,  with  no  particular  plan. 

Wo  expect  an  increase  in  the  adult  retraining  program  of  about 
25  percent  this  fall.  1  note  that  our  dropout  rate,  9  thvouglx  12 
grades,  \vjiich  in  1959  and  1960  was  about  7.  percent,  had  dropped 
last  year  to  .96  percent.  JTow,  that  means  wo  will  havo  sonic  more 
piobicins  in  school.  It  also  means  that  ^Ye  have  some  better  offerings 
tliough  for  those  young  people.      '  ^  .... 

,  To  kcepxurrontj  the  State  has  developed  with  the  local  district 
what  thoy  call  tho  L.E.A.P.  program  [Local  Education  Agency 
^Planning],  to  critique  our  position.  Again,  I  hope  I  can  make  you 
feel  good  by  sajing  that  tho  formulas  in  this  book  make  us  keep  up 
to  date.  What  programs  do  we  have?  Are  thoy  meeting  the  needs? 
Arc  there  needb  that  are  not  being  met?  It  is  a  critic^io  of  our  own 
local  program,  and  ju  that  we  use  labor  statistics.  Tho  btato  furnishes 
a  computer  management  b}  objective  printout  for  us.  It  also  furnishes 
the  enrollment  by  departments  (iround  the  State,  so  wo  can  make 
some  comparisouo  of  now  we  are  doing  with  this  subnrbau  area  in 
comparison  with  the  other  suburban  areas  in  tho  State  of  Qhio. 

*  A  verbal  report— I  haven^'t  seen  a  written  onejrom,  your  own 
jManpower  Commibsion— is  a  littl<i  frightening  in  that  by  the  turn 
of  tho  century  ,  it  expected  that^  only  10  percent  of  tho  jobs  Uvail- 
able  will,  reqiure  a  college  education.  , 
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.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  a  trtmiendons  job  ahead  for  s6mc  other 
kind  of  training,  some  of  which  We  don't  eten  understand  at  tlie 
-  momenta  ^ —  — ^  >^  

The  report  also  indicates  that  in  the  economic  slow-down  that 
W6  Lave  right  now.  inai\v  people  will  not  go  back  to  the  jobs  that 
tliey  left  becaubc  those  jobs  won't  exiot  and  new  ones  will  take  their 
place.  ^\  ,  ,  , 

Spealdiig  to  tKTe  urgency  spedfically  of  3037. 1  see  that  it  delegates 
in  part^  A  authority  to  the  State  and  strengthens  their  role,  and  I 
feel  that  is  correct.  .  ^  ^ 

Second,  in  part  A  it  requires  perjodic  planning.  This  is  a  must. 

I  notice  that  section  106  puts  the  responsibility  on  tho  State  for 
this  planning^'  and  it  must  bo  constantly  updated. 

In  partB,  it  includes  career  guidance  and  exploration,  and  my 
statemcoit  of  tj  moment  ago,  that  there  are  many  uncharted  jobs,*^ 
would  iTQiiko  this  section  very  important. 

In  part  C,"  moneys  for  tho  disadvantaged,  I  notice  that  there  is  a 
section,  repealed.  There  is  a  different  philosophy  stv^Qd  there  on  dis- 
tiibution.  I  think  this  would  not  be  hannful  to  Parm.i,  as  I  road  it 
I  was  concerned  because  it  seems  to  mc  that  in  our  largo  cities  there 
are  going  to  be  more  disadvantaged,  and  I  hope  that,  as  they  testify, 
they  will  sSpuakto  this  point,  but  in  part  C  it  iuQreases  the  appropria- 
tions annually  and  dues,  I  think,  another  very  wise  thing,  makes  tho 
Secretary  of  Labor  c.:id  tho  Commissioner  of  Education  a  partner- 
ship in  developing  a  data  l^ixnk  for  tho  t^pe  of  thing  that  we  need  to 
kuo^Y  as  we  msnko  future  plans. 

I  SCO  in  part  D  sued  money  or  incentive  for  pilot  projects.  In  our 
own  system — and  I  am  sure  our  young  Congressman  hasn't  had  a 
chance  to  visit  thib,  but  we  wore  able  to  convince  tho  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  that  some  of  our  slower,  students  co.uld  run 
a  bookbinding  press  and  department  during  the  summer. 

^Ir.  Mottl,  they  bind  books  for  our  system  all  during  the  summer. 
They  ha\e  been  trained,  It  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  tho  two  or 
three  in  tho  State  as  a  successful  innovation.  As  a  pilot  program, 
tins  is  the  type  of  thing  that  is  helpful  because  of  moneys  we  got 
through  this*  kind  of  legislation. 

May  I  relate  in  closing  an  iucidout  that  alsa  should  make  you  feel 
the  intensity  that  I  feel  for  this  type  of  program,  of  somothmg  that 
happened  as  an  interdisclpline  developed  in  our  school  b^blom. 

%ly  concern  is  not  just  for  jobs,  but  thQ.kInd  of  young  people  that 
we  are  bulldinfj,  Thib  Is  why  we  feel  sti-bngly  about  the  comprehen- 
sive high  school  where  a  young  man  can»bo  in  vocational,  but  he  can 
also  be,  if  he  would  like  to  be,  in  the  orchestra  or  debating  team  or 
if  ho  wants  to  take  Latin. 

Sometimes  in  the  trade  school  I  think  there  h  a  place  for  trade 
schools  in  the  big  cities-.  I  think  jn  our  area,  our  philosophy  is  one 
that  ouglit  to  prevail  J,  Lut  in  this  particular  school  during  this  last 
year— and  I  can  show  you  a  couple  of  pictures  later— tho  discipline 
of  the  olecti'onlcs  divibion,  vjhich  is  a  vocational  division;  the  divi- 
sion of  drafting;  the  division  uf  aatomoti\c  mechanics;  and  tho  di- 
\WiQi\  of  welding— all  foui  different  \ocational  divibions  combined 
to  take  a  Vega  away  from  one  uf  the  teacher's  wives,  tefir  it  apart. 
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The  drafting  class  drafted  plans  for  an  electric  car.  The  elccti-onics 
division  laid  out  the  electricity  for  iwt  electric  car.  The  welding  divi- 
sion did  the  replacement,  and  the  auto  niecliaulcs  put  it  together. 
We  haso  a  very  unique  electric  car  dev  eloped' b}  some  seed  money 

,  that  we  received,  and  developed  bj  the  intcrdibtipline— ;and  I  use 
that  term  because  in  our  high  schools  we  have  been  inclined  to  keep 
the Jiiistory*  department  by  itself,  the  engllsh  department  by  itself, 
the  electronics  department  by  itself,  and  only  by  interdlscipline  com- 
munication and  cooperation  do  we  really  develop  young  people. 

1  hope  we  have  a  moment  afterwards  so  you  can  see  some  of  thefee 
pictures  as  a  testimony  to  something  that  is  vjery  unique  I  am  sure 

J  nationally. 

May  I  ^ay  tlicn  in  closing  that  House  of  Ecpreseutatives  Bill  3037 
contains  continuous  pobitiv  e  asbistancb  fur  students  ]u  a  metropolitan 
cpmmunity,  and  I  stroiigly  support  its.passage* 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  MoTrL.  Mr.  Chainr^an,  may  we  have  Dr.  Openlandcr's  testi- 
mony and^cxhibits  made  pa:rt  of  the  record? 
Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely.  Without  objection.  ^  ^ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Stuart  L.  Openlandcr  follows':] 

Pretared  Statement  or  Stuart  L.  OpEkLANOEn,  Ed,  D,,  Su^ERI^'TE^•DENT  of 

Schools,  Pabma,  Ohio 

Mf,  Clinlrmnn  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Elementary,  ^Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education.  I  am  Stuart  Openlander,  Superintendent  of  Schuuls, 
Parma,  Ohio,  and  I  wish  to  appear  before,  this  committee  In  support  of  im- 
proved vocational  education  legislation  as  indicated  In.H.R,  8037, 

The  Parma  School  Platrlfit  comprises  the  tliree  cities  of  Parma,  Parma 
Heights,  and  Seven  Hills.  The  total  population,  is  approximately,  150,000  with 
a  current  public  school  Enrollment  of  23,800.  The  community  also  has  one 
Lutheran  elementary  school.  10  elementary  Catholic  schools  and  three  Catholic 
high  schools.  As  one  micht  expect  In  a  suburb  of  Cle\  eland,  the  school  popular 
tlon  Is  made  up  of  many  natlonanty  groups,  predominantly  miildle  class. 

In  testlmo^iy  to  the  current  federal  support  for  vocational  education  may  I 
cite  the  following  statistics  for  the  above^ school  district. 

FRpGRESS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  PARMA 
1.  Growth  9f  voc<Uoi\al  profram)  fn^umbtrs 


Numbtr  Yttr  ' 

Htth  school 
students; 

^  Adults 

7  1968  

39  1975  2  

330 
430 
1.997 

4.439 
7.192 

(»)  32  pfotram)  wtra  itfdtd    uigiml  7  In  19i3'7S.  « 

(b)  Sluti&nl  eniollminl  Increased  by  1.6C7  students  (rom  1903-75.  • 

(c)  Adult  •nrotlmint  increised  by  b.666.  » 

A.  Ye«r 

(Number  «l 
units)  Youth^ 

Adu(ls'(cU$st$) 

1963  J.™.. 

ia20 

44 

14.20  . 

:n.co 

499  adult  cUssas  w«ii  addtd  durinc  1963W5. 
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B.  Piotum  Year      ^      of  unii^  AduUs  , 


oJ/A-r  1968  25  OccupaiwruUVoikSludy Adjustment ptogramj 

S-vJaJ 975  U5  for  14-15 ytar  olds 

ow ? -1 1953  30  Occupationaf  Work  £xperl5rw«  proirims  for 

0  Yttr-t 1975  205  youth  who  need  work  •xpcricnct. 


There  was  an  increase  ol  lOOstudenls  in  14-  b  ye^td  and  an  iDcrfase  of  approximalely  175  students  m  16  and  over: 

Handicapped:  l973;;-48.      ,  ^ 
SmcMV73^^Sla\  iw^         piotrams  tor  Oisadwnbfied  and  Handicapped  adults  f«ve  occurreB. 

'  SITING  UP  A  PLAN 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  Departmeut  of  Kducation  and  tile  speclfie 
jnilOanco  and  nisJ)iratlon  of  the  department  of  vocntionaV  education,  I'aima 
f)  rl!^"pated^  planning  district  inlOTO.  TUe  repoU  of  eva^ation 

cailcd  r.K  LD.E.  U?roj<raiu  lleYie^Y  for  Improvement,  Development  jind  Expan- 
sioi»  wlncli  Is  contained  In  anocal  document  of  148  pages  ^"V^stimony 
tiie  offeciiveness.  of  the  statewide  effort.  The  Vocational  Edu<^tion  Planning 
District  *  a  Ohio  caTfi  be  categorized  as^follow^:  ,  ,    .  ^  \^ 

i.  'riio  individiiui  sciioui  dvitrlct  which  has  sufficient  student  capaeify  to  plan 
nn  mUMniace  proffrnm  of  vocational  education ;  a  t 

2?  'in  rcontmct  aistrlft  whlcb  allows  any  number  of  school  rtlstr  c  s  to  con- 
tract U,r  vocational  education  with  a  sponsoring  school  district  which  Is  re- 
siwnslble  for  providing  nn  adequate  program  of  voeational  educalion , 

3  The  Joint  vocational  school  dti,trlct  which  requires  at  least  tno  school. 
di8trK-s  to  Join  togctlier  to  provide  a  common  hoaid  of  e<liication  ^yIth  taxing 
authrlty  fo/tl>"  spc'cltlc  p.irpose  of  providing  an  adequate  vocational  education 

'"''I'anna  operates  under  eategorics  1  and  2  being  large  enough  to ^jo  nn  Indlvid- 
ml  planning  district  and  was  asked  to  Include  a  smaller  neighboring  ^listrieb 

'"'m%™fe°^^^^^^^^  following  types  of  rnformatlon:  Student 

interest  ahd  ospectaUonI;' data  that  showed  about  0094  {J^irl:  "- 

dents  were  enrolled  in  a  cvUvs^  ...oparatlon  program,  18%  enrolled  In  ^oca- 
tlonal  courses„and  the  remaining  32%  drifting!  what  t?ie  future  Holds  in  tlie 

^"VlUrsneh  extensive  planning  data  available  and  in  eoinplianee  with  Spctif.n 
3313  00  of  Oliio  II.B.  ti3i.  tlie  Parma  Public  Se].ools  siibmi)t«l  a  voeat  oml^ 
e  l  icat  on  plaTto  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  plan  contalnod  l'>-«J*tl;^f 
for  vocational  expansion  up  to  and  including  the  year  ^074  Approva  of/Iiis 
.r".u.  .c"  in  motion  a  suicesstnl  bond  issue,  thevapproval  of  matelilng  funds,  and 
the  s  iccv'siful  eomplpting  of  vocational  mlditions  to  two  of  our  thi-eo  hi.sjh  srhool 
hiilldiiiss,  Those  addition^  will  increase  the  number  of  voca.tional  oftenngs  f  roin 
7  in  1  Wi  to  30  111,107.-.  As  a  result  of  this  expansion  students  enrolled  in  vo- 
yt?onal  education  courses  now  total  40.5l%^ot  those  eligible  at  the  lltl.  gra.k 
Tlin.lult  ecTiicatlcn  program  offerings  for  rctrainTiig  and»appreiiticps'lilp  Is  cv- 

1^?4  »^\^S%Wtrotiicr  voeational  eilneatiou  plarining  dKtrlots  ,n 
the  sta  e  of  01 10.  was  involved  in  developing  T..E..^.P.  r.ocal  ™ueatIon  Agency 
Planning).  Thi.<i  instrument  was  developed  for  local  use  only.  The  t..TD.A  P.  ptan 
ei  a l  ie"  the  school  dlitrirt  to  develop  1.  2.- and  n-year  program  plan  pro.ipotions 
wi?l  4ati«t  ca  data  o  enable  each  V.i'U'.D.  district  to  re-eyaluato  their  pro- 
Ki"'lis  and  make  future  plans.  It  includep  information  on  Mio  labor  market 
demand  data  based  on  the  1070  census.^  "  '  ,,,.•..„.*„ 
'  X-o  (  V  the  state  provides  us  witfi  a  comimtorizMl  print  out  similar  in  for- 
mat lo-'Mnnagcnicnt  by  Objectives"  by  utilizing  our  own  local^  projdttKins  as 

'■''Krd:  \Vi\s^'  ptl^'Tde^T  of  cnrolfftients  aiul'  Programs  In  seven 

VR  P  D  (  Vocational  Kincatlon  Planntag  Districts^  as  well  as  individual  school 
d  tTlPt?  o-o  that  we  way  -vaimitc  programs,  in  light  of  employment  data  avall- 
nble.  TBf  r..R.A.P.  ins..-nmtnt  tlien.is  strictly  \ised  for  local  use  to  enable  local 
districts  t-o  plan  more  oljjidively.   '        .  « 
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Two  statumunts  which. are  umatiating  from  the  Manpower  Conimia.slnn  are 
tho^e  * 

By  *the  turn  of  the  century  ouly  10%  of  the  jobs  will  require  a  college 

^^^Uiange^  in  types  of  Jobs  are  coming  so  rapidly  that  many  of  the  pec  pie  who 
are  currently  employed  can't  go  back  to  their  same  jobs— they  won  t  exist. 
Tins  brings  the  urgency  uf  Fcaerni-State  cuuperution,  and  linancjal  support— 

and  specifically  to  H:Il.  3037.  ^    ,  .   cjf  f  -n^.wio 

-  i>«r(-Ji-.—GeneraUprovibiuni>.  wisely,  ilelegates.final  authority  to  Slate  Boaids 
of  Educatiun  but  whiUi  may  delegule  rebpuii:>lbllity  fur  such  fiscal  management 
to  iState  Vocational  Departnicntb.  Further,  wisely  requires  periodic  planning 
including  submission  of  planning  docnments. 

Section  100  provides  that  the  State  Board  Obsume  primary  responsibility  for 
preparing  comprehensive  statewide  plans  for  vocational  education— wxtli  a 
provision  for  updating.  ^  ^.  ,  •    ,  , 

Part  B—l  support  stroiiglv  the  Section  121  which  would  include  career 
guidance  and  exploratluu  and  relates  butli  areas  to  the  vocational  education 
department.  Parma  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  development  of  a  K-12 
career  education  program.  ^         .  •  - 

Pari  C.—l  support  Section  131  which  provides,  under  State  supervision,  the 
authorization  of  inunies  for  disidvantaged  persuns.  Since  10(V<^,  we  have  con- 
ducted programs  for  disadvantaged  yuntli  and  adults  with  federal  fniancial 

'^"i'arf  Z>.-  With  the  increasing  speed  of  change,  It  Is  iiupcvatUe  that  there  be 
Incentives  for  pilot  projects,  for  e.xemplary  pro^ranu^.  The  M'ctioti  l.y  restrict- 
ing  establishing  of  standards  by  tlie  Cuuiinisbion  encourages  iimovatinn  on  the 
local  scene 

May  I  relate  as  an  example  of  hmovatiun  ami  inter  disupllne  cooperation 
the  creating  of  an  electric  car  in  one  of  our  high  schools. 

In  brief,  \ho  idea  grew  out  of  experimentations  and  di,srussh»ns  in  an  elec- 
tronics class.  The  design  for  such  a  model  was  done  in  a  \ (national  drafting 
'  cla«5*^.  The  mechanics  of  the  ehansre  from  a  jiasolinc  cuAjinc  to  i-hn  tvlc  power  was 
accomplished  in  the  auto  mechanics  class  and  the  neces.^ary  Woiding  wns  dono 
bv  the  welding  class.  The  resulting  electric  car  Is  on  display  lirmna  our  dl«?tnct 
by  different  members  of  the  vocational  staff.  By-products  of  this  creative  ex- 
perience are  many.  '  ,  .        ^  ^ 

In  summary.  U.K.  3037  contains  continuoug.  positive  assistance  for  students 
in  a  metropolitan  community  and  i  nope  that  yon  can  sui^purt  its  pasv^age. 

:\tr.  ^f'o•m..  I  just  ^Yant  to  coinplitneut  Stuart  Openlamler  'tov  the  ' 
outstaiicUn^  job  he  has  dom  in  testifying  here  before  the  coinmittoe 
hero  this  morning. 
Dr.  OpEKii.\KDEK.  Thank  \o\i.  ~  ^ 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Are  vou  wine:  ahead  with  your  next  witness  { 
Ur.  llorrL  Yes,  As  I  stateiV  before,  the  next  witness  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  city  and  school  district  of  Stron<rsvil1c, 
Ohio.  The  great  growth  in  Cuyahoga  County  which  is  nearly  Clcvo- 
land,  Mr.  Chairman  and  nicnibcrs  of  the  committee,  is  going  to  be 
in  this  community. 

.  "We  arc  voiy  honored  to  have  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  ^ 
Stroiigsville  he  with  us  to  *5l\o  his  input  into  the  testimony  in  voca-^ 
tioiial  education  J^ecaust  they  are  part  of  a  joint  vocational  school 
dibtrict^aud  I  am  sure  thv  testimony  ho  is  going  to  give  this  morning 
is  fifoing  to  be  very  beneficial,  so.  without  further  ado,  I  ^vould  lijcc 
to  present  to  thja  committee  at  this  time  Dr.  Edwin  Boy,  supei^n- 
tendent  of  schools  for  the  school  district  of  Strongsville.  ^ 

Dr.  Boy.  Thank  yon,  Congressman  iMottl.  ]Mr.  Chairman  and  lyuin- 
bers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education,  Congiessman  INFottl  Las  supported  vocational  education 
at  the  State  le\-el  also  and  education  in  general.  For  that,  are 
pleased.  We  certainly  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  v 

V  /  -  / 
ir     ,    / 
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*Dr.  Boy,  I  9m  Edwi"  lipyj. superintendent  of  Strongville  Qity 
Schools  in  Ohio.  I  wish  to  appear  before  tlie  committee  in  support 
of  improved  vocational  education  kglttlatiqn  iiiillcatevl  in  Iloubo 
Resohition  30^7.  ^ 

As  ]5r.  Openjander  has  iiidicatcd  somewhat  about  our  countj-,  \Te 
are  a  highly  industrializyed  coimty.  Cleveland  is,  of  coui-se  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  the  area,  and  Strongsville  is  approximately  15  miles 


--Soutli-of-that-Iarge-city. 

We  are  thei>  a'^art  of  the  vi\st  Pittsburgh/Cleveland/Toledo/De- 
troit industrial  commimity,  ami  large  nuinberb  of  our  people  woik 
in  these  industries  located  in  our  area  tlirou«;hout  the  county  and 
surrounding  counties,  and  in  construction,  which  is  related  to  theiie 
areas.  .  «f 

We  have  grown  rapidly  in  tlie  school  system.  "VVe  have  approxi- 
mately 15,000  students  now,  an?l  it  woiM  still  bo  considered  a  fairly 
sn^all  school  system  in  relation  to  many  of  the  large  ones  in  the 
cquntiy. 

We,  by  1900,  are  projected  to  be  tlie  size  of  the  Parma  city  schools, 
and  this  growth  has  caused  us  a  great  many  interestiiig  problems. 

Wo  have  grown  from  a  rural  school  system  in  the  past  10  years 
to  a  suburban  school  system  now,  and  certainly  in  the  next  .10  to  15 
years  we  will  be  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State. 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  provide  much  in  the  way  of  vo- 
cational education  until  ;i*dcent  times.  Wo  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
growth,  as  I  meiitioned,  and  buildings  in  general  have  been  our  first 
priority. 

Our  current  enrollment  in  the  high  school,  1,200  bovs  and  girls 
in  grades  10  through  12,  rcallv  does  not  permit  us  at 'this  time  to 
support  n  variety  of  vocational  offerin<rs  that  we  know  throu^rh  the 
various  State  studies  that  wo  have  conducted,  f\s  described  by  Stuart 
Openlander,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  need  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  going  into  industries  untrained.  Thev  are 
not  able  to  compete  with  those  joungsters  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  vocational  education. 

We,  therefore,  have  combined  with  three  other  school  districts  to 
establish  a  ;joint  vocational  school  district.  It  is  a  plan  set  forth  by 
our  State. Department  of  Education,  and  wi-selv  so,  to  permit  smaller 
school  districts  to  bring  the  opportunities  of  vocational  education 
to  their  boys  and  girls. 

I  have  described  rather  fnllv  the  offerings  of— the  41  offorin*^' 
that  are  available  in  September  of  1975  to  our  bo\s  and  jrirls  by  tins 
combined  cooperative  venture.  That  is  in  the  writtwi  testimony.  I 
would  now  like  to  present  it  orally  hero. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  hope* to  benefit  our  yount?stcrs— and  wo 
have  found  that  youngsters  act  out  some  of  their  feelings,  and  today 
tl^^re  IS  a^reat  deal  of  emphasis  on  improving  the  behavior  of  bovs 
and  girls  m  the  hign  schools  in  the  countiy. 

Wo  have  found  that  bringing  relevant  educational  pro-ams  to 
these  boys  and  girls  docs  a.  great  deal  to  help  them  feel  that  thov  will 
hecojne  nipre  productive  i^^ople  because  of  the  education  we  can  pro- 
vide for  them.  ^ 
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Voc^tiopar education  is  certainly  one  of  the  ways  that  we  can  do 
this.  T  have  not  heard  of  great  ilistiirbancei?  in  vocational  schools 
in  our  country.  It  is  generally  in  the  other  liigh  schools  wliere  this 
IS  taking  place,  , 

The  program  is  more  relevant  to  youngsters  where  we  have  voca- 
tional education  a\  ailable.  Many  of  our  3  onngsters,  as  I  talked  with 
them,  have  said  that  ^Yitlluut  vocutiuiuil  trJucation  they  are  marking 
time  untiLthey  can  get  hito  tl^ie  tiadcs  or  into  a  job  where  they  can 
earn  mdre  mon^y. 

We  don'jt  think  that  the  lugh  school  should  be  a  holding  operation. 
It  should  be  a  relavant  program  for  bo3s  and  girls,  and  we  expect 
that  pur  vocational  program^  can  help  make  the;:3e  ^ouugbtere  become 
more  productive  citizens. 

One  of  the  side  effects  liere  is  that  they  will  ha\e  better  behavior 
in  our  schools.  Tliey  will  think  more  h];t;hly  of  us  and  of  tliemseheo 
because  the  program  js-igeaiiingf til  to  them. 

^Tow,  our  cooperative  venture  has  been  made  possible  only  because 
of  two  sources  of  funds.  There,  were  a  number  of  times  when  the 
levy  to  support  vocational  education  in  our  district  was  defeated, 
but  the  incentive  of  1903  Vocational  Act  funds  and  tho  incenti\o 
from  State  funds  made  it  possible  for  our  people  to  accept  the  voca- 
tional education  plan  in  November  of  1972.  This  levy  was  passed. 
They  made  it  pobbible  for  u^to  begin  construction  of  a  building 
which  will  house  1,800  boys  and  girls  fi'om  tlie  four  districts. 

As  I  have  incntioiied,  41  different  vocational  programs,  including 
the  T.  &  I.  or  tradei>  and  industries  programs  which  are  generally 
more  expensive.  They  require  larger  student  groups  in  order  to  pro- 
vide enough  students  to  fill  a  program, 

The  cost  of  that  facility  and  its  equipment  is  approximately  $9 
million,  and  it  will  be  occupied  in  September  of  1975.  There  will 
be  1,800  boys  and  girl^  ab  its  full  capacity  in  September  of  1976,  in 
the  day  program,  and  as  many  ab  5,000  adults  in  the  evening  pro- 
grams, which  will  be  operating  up  until  lato  in  the  evening  iji  that 
facility! 

At  the  same  time,  our  school  illstrict  has  been  building  about  %^ 
million  in  school  buildljigs,  so  >ou  i:ee  the  growth  in  the  area  is  great. 

Wo  feel  tJie  provision  for  Federal  support  for  buildings  in  House 
Eesolution  3037  will  help  othtr  school  districts  in  the  State  to  pro- 
vide thoir  needed  v^ocational  facilities. 

Also,  many  of  the  boyh  and  gills  in  our  State  do  not  yet  have  the 
Advantages  tJiat  our  bo>s  and  gliTs  vvlll  liavo  in  1975  in  September, 

Our  State  Deparfnient  of  Education  has  really  driven  us  hard 
for  vocational  education,  We  have  a  State  commitment  here  in  the 
State  Department  of  Ediication  and  in  tlie  legislature  and  with  tlia 
governor  of  our  State,  to  provide  vocational  education. 

^We  feel  that  Federal  funds  have  been  wisely  used.  We  certainly 
are  accounted  for  vei  v  often  in  our  school  district  for  any  vocational 
funds  that  we  use.  Our  State  department  people  are  very  careful 
in  that  thev  are  going  for  the  State  purpose,  and  we  think  that  this 
is  good.  Wo  appreciafo  tliis  kind  of  accountability. 

Our  lemslaturc,  as  I  mentioned,  has  supported  us  well.  Inflation 
has  caused  us  some  deep  concern  fur,  of  collide,  the  major  part  of  our 
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support  of  vocational  eilipuatlon  is  local  dollars,  and  the  local  citizen 
has  one  way  of  adjusting  his  personal  finances  and  tliat  is  in  the 
ballot  box.  In  Ohio  we  must  vote  for  any  funds  for  education,  and 
a  citizen  has^the  opportunity  to  adjust  Iiis  local  budget  He  doesn't 
pay  any  mtfre  taxes  tha^h'e  has  to  and  he  can  toll  us  "no''  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  J  ^  . 

In  many  school  districts  in  the  State — not  Strongsville,  fortu- 
iiatelVj  but  in  many  scnool  districts  in  our  State,  this  has  caused 
some  scAcre  problems.  In  fact,  wo  have  school  districts  that  are  faced 
'  with  closin^r  doors  and  that  sort  of  adjustment:  for  finances. 

"When  this  happens,  there  are  a  variety  of  wa^'s  that  those  doors 
can  be  kept  open.  One  of  them  is  to  cut  the  educational  program. 
One  of  the  mo^t  expensive  educational  programs  because  we  have, 
of  course,  a  ixi'cater  cost  for  cquipnicnt  and  lower  class  sizes  in  voea- 
fional  education^  one  of  the  most  expensive  programs  is  in  that  area, 
and  it  could  well  be  one  of  those  that  we  are  forced  to  cut  in  many 
school  districts.  AVo  don't  like  to  see  this.  ^  . 

One  pf  the  most  important  programs  that  we  have,  is  one  of  the 
programs  that  could  be  most  easily  jeopardized  by  lack  of  local 
funds,  and  wp  would  certainly  hope  that  Congiess  would  continue  to 
support  us  with  the  doHai-s  that  we  have  received  in  the  past  and 
would  see  fit  to  increase  those,  particularly  ov^r  a  5-year  period,  as  is  ^ 
shown  in  House  l?esoli\tion  3037,  which  allows  us  to  do  some  lon^- 
,  range  planning,  and  ceftainly  we  would  be  appreciate  of  that  kind 
of  consideration. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  you 
today. 

Chairman  Perkiks.  I  would  like  to  compliment  both  of  you  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  on  outstanding  statements.  I  do  have  a  couple 
of  ^^uestions  I  want  to  ,ask  you. 

First^:  I  will  ask  Dr.  Openlander  this.  If  I  understooji  your  testi- 
mony cori^ctly,  you  stated  that  50  percent  of  the  high  school  btudents 
in  your  school  districts  are  in  college  preparatory  cqurses,  18  percent 
are  in  vocational  courses,  and  32  percexit  are  drifting,  as  you  say. 

I  woidd  just  like -to  know  why ---what,  in  vour  judgment,  can  be 
, '  done  about  this,  the  32  percent  figure^  whiclf  you  say  arc  driftiu"-. 
Can  you  get  them  enrolled  at  vocational  coui^^es?  How?  IIow  do  we 
itood  to  go  about  fitting  that  type  of  student,  that  32  percent,  en- 
rolled in  vocational  education  coui-sos,  Dr.  Openlander? 

Dr.  Opfxi.vxdkr.  jNtr.  Chairman,  I  thinlc  I  have  two  imnjodiato 
answers.  One  is  that  the  testimony,  as  of  fall  1075,  ^Yhen  we  will 
have  30  choices — of  that  1^  percent  alreadv  going  to  40,  almost  41 
percent.  It  leaves  us  now  with  0  percent,  so  in  Parma  this  fall  40 
percent  of  the  high  schdol  students  in  oui  threp  higli  schools  will  be 
in  some  kind  of  vocational  program. 

Now,  that  hav^  happened  over  2  voars.  That  is  a  hi^r  lump.  I  think 
by  next  year  this  will  reach  42  or  13  becau.^e  we  will  still  open  a 
couple  of  other  programs. 

I  think  the  seoo^(Hispoct  is  dealt  with  in  ariothi^r  portion  of  vour 
bill  and  that  i^hat  we  have  opontd  an  alternative  school  which 
makes  us  counsel  with'  the  0  or  10  poroont  that  arc  .still  left,  and  wc 
go  out  to  our  comnuuHty  and  a^k  omploscr^  if  tliey  are  willing  to 
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take  a  vouns  person  who  is  having  some  clifHculty.  Wrtnld  they  ffive 
him  a  part-time  job  and  we  will  in  the  everlnig  relate  lus  msti-uction 
to  the  kind  of  a  job  that  wc  have.  •   . 

The  fact  that  our  dropout  rate  has  droppea  from  7  percent  down 
to  less  than  1  percei>t  would  illustrate  that  we  are  doing  that,  so  1 
think,  to  review  the  two  things,  as  we  open  these  new  programs,  our 
IS  percent  will  iunip  to  about  41.       _  _  '     .  .. 

Second:  Your  encouraging  us  and  giving  us  seed  money,  incentive 
money,  to  experiment  with  flie  disadvantaged  will  cover  most  of  the 

other  <^ap.  "  j»  j* 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  vou  feel  then  with  mor^y adequate  funding 
ami  more  accessibility  to  various  typos  of  trades  and  crafts  and 
other  types  of  training  in  the  vocational  area  that  :  ou  will  be  able 
fo  pick  up  this  32  percent?  "  . 

Dr  OrKXt>^\xDEK.  Teiy  confident.  Very  confiaeiit. 
Chairman  Pp,rkixs.  Do  you  feel  that  tliat  is  the  only  way  that 
von  could  pick  them  up?  In  other  words,  you  would  fail  if  you 
uiulertnuk'to  send  them  back  to  regular  liigh  school  ov  col  ege  liberal 
arts  programs  where  they  dropped  out?  Do  you  feel  that  this  is 
the  only  way  you  can  solve  that  problem?   ^  .  ' 

Dr.  OrEXi.\xm:R.-I  see  very  little  change  in  the  programs  of  our 
eoUv'^cs.  I  see  our  communities  recognizing  that  they  have  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  education  of  a  young  person,  and  this  is  making 
a  \villin<^ness  on  tho  part  of  businessmen  and  businesswomen,  m- 
'Jv^tVial  people,  to  sav:  "Let  us  cany  a  little  "^of  this  load,  if  you 
can  carry  part  of  it,  if  we  can  get  some  money  to  put  these  young- 
sters, in  an  evening  school  an^  give  them  some  related  training.  It 
has  been  very  effective  in  our  community.     .     .     ,  ^ 

Chairman^Kiuaxs.  Now  Dr.  Boy,  I  notice  in  the  Parma  pro- 
o-ram  you  used  voluntary  committees.  What  was  your  experience 
with  those  committees?  "V^'ero  thev  made  up  of  teachers,  ousiness- 
inen  ?  Do  you  feel  in  writing  this  legislation  that  we  should  require 
such  committees?  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Boy.  ...  •  .t. 

Di*r  Buy.  These  committees  were  made  up  of  !)usinessmen  in  the 
various  areas.  There  were  a  few  teachers  who  were  involved,  mci- 
.dontally,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  membership  was  of  business- 
men ill  the  various  areas,  people  workhig  in  the  are^,  office  man- 
ajTcJuont^  et  cetera,  so  that  they  could  assess  tlie  number  of  ]ob3  in 
o'uv  conununity  and  help  us  to  develop  a  program  which  best  fits 
o'ur  T»art  pf  tlie  county  and  would  provide  the  needed  trained  per- 
sonnel for  their  industries  in  approximately  the  numbers  necessary 
foi*  ropkcemout  and  growth  through  the  years.  ,    .  , 

It  was  a  vei-y  exhaustive  study.. These  people  who  are  lay  people 
put  in  a  areat  deal  of  tiime,  and  I  think  in  part  helped  to  answer 
the  question  of  how  we  get  the  kind  of  support  from  the  community. 
Tholr  environment  there— they  see  the  potential  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  there  is  ?i  tremendous  amount  of  support  on  this  basis. 
Chaivman  pKnicrN'S.  IMr.  Mottl? 

Mr,  Mottl.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lust  like  to  com- 
pliinont  .Dr.  Bov  for  his  outstanding  testimony  also  before  tho  oom- 
mtttpe  nufl  request  of  the  Chair,  that  his  statcmont  be  entered  into 
then'ccord  also.     '  . 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  it  is  approved. 
[Prepared  statement     Dr.  Edwin  W.  Boy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  EDWT^•  W.  Boy,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Strosgsville,  Ouio    j  «  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  xnembprs  of  the  Sub  committee  fi>r  Eicmentfiry,  Secondary^ 
and  Vocational  Education,  I  am  Edwiu  Boy,  Superiutwideut  of  StrungsviHe 
City  Schools  in  Ohio.  I  wish  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  support  of  im- 
^^[^^  Vocational  Education  Legislation  as  indicated  in  .House  Resolution  8037 

The  City  0^  Strongs ville  is  located  in  Cuyahoga  County;  approximately  lifteea 
miles  south  of  do\yutown  Cleveland.  The  Ohio  turnpike  and  interstate  71  Inter- 
sect in  our  city,  and  wo  are  within  a  few  minutes  of  Cleveland  Hopkins  Inter- 
national Airport  Cuyahoga  County  has  the  greatest  density  of  population  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  3,775  persons  per  square  mile  as  contrasted  with  the  state 
average  of  2G0  persons  per  square  mUe.  The  county  quaiifies  under  Title  I\  for 
the  rublic  Works  and  Economic  Act  of  1065  and  e^iceeds  the  state  average  of 
fivo  pereeiit  of  total  recipient  receiving  assistance  from  Federal  Participation 
Programs.  Cuyahoga  County  is  heavily  industrialized.  r 

SyL^A.^*^^"^^'*"^'  0'  suburbs  in  the  county,  has  had  in  the 

period  1903-1913  the  most  dramaUc  percentage  increase  in  population  of  tliose 
16  years  of  age  and  older.  85%,  and  increase  in  labor  force,  93.5%.  Although 
county  statistics  in  these  two  areas  are  relatively  stable,  our  high  school,  with 
an  eni-ollmont  of  approximately  1,200  boys  and  girls  in  grades  ten  through 
twelve,  has  been  able  to  offer  nine  Vocational  Programs,  principally  Home  Eco- 
nomics. During  recent  years  equipment  has  been  purchased  by  combining  local 
participation  with  state  and  federal  funds  on  a  50  to  50  matching  basis  Be- 
tween 120  and  165  boys  and  girls  have  been  able  to  participate  in  these* pro- 
grams  principaHy  In.  the  clerical,  home  economic^,  and  occupational  work  ex- 
perlonce  area.  It  has  not  bccn-im«sib!e  to  build  or  equip  T  and  I  shops  for  the 
distrlrt  due  to.  rapid  growth  wliicK  forces  general  buildfng  to  he  top  prioritv, 
and  the  nuralier  of  our  enrollment  makes-,  it  Ineliicient  to  operate  expensively 
equipped  shops  for  as  few  as  20,  40  or  bO  boys*  and  girls'  use  during  any  one 
year. 

The  need  for  Tocatloimi  ualiuiig  jms  been  with  us  for  a  great  many  years 
Far  fewer  Jhan  50%  of  our  graduates  attend  any  form  of  Post  Secondary 
Educational  Programs.  For  many  years  a  large  number  of  our  graduates  liave 
,been  turned  tc  the  labor  force  with  a  general  education. 

In  November  of  1972,  our  community,  with  tliree  near-by  communities:  Olm- 
sted FaUs  City  Schools,  Berea  City  Schools,  and  North  Olmsted  City  Schools 
jofnort  forces  to  plan  and  to  build  a  joint  vocational  school  for  the  Southwest 
Cuyahoga  area.  This  school  will  be  completed  in  September,  1975  on  a  51  acre 
site  in  a  central  location.  ^Vhere  our  offerings  in  Vocational  Programs  in  past 
years  were  few\  the  joint  vocational  school  is  designed  to  provide  vocational 
education  for  50%  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  combined  school  district, 
approximately  1,800  students,  and  the  school  will  enroU  between  3,000  and 
5.0OO  adult  students  each  year.  The  school  wiU  be  staffed  by  82  teachers,  three 
connselors.  and  three  supervisors.  A'opatlonal  Programs  will  be  offered  in  Agri- 
culture. Business,  Agriculture  Work  Experience,  Horticulture,  Horticulture 
Equipment,  and  Mechanics,  Land  Scaping,  Nursery,  SmaU  Animal  Care,  Busi- 
ne<^s  and  Office  Education,  Account  Clerk,  Oerk  Typist,  Cooperative  Office  Edu- 
ention.  Data|'Pn)(?esslnt  Computer,  High  Skilled  Stenographer.  Supervision- 
Administration  Management.  Distrihutive  Education,  Office  Dnphcatlnir  Spe- 
elaliHt.  Senior  Intensive  Business  Core,  Intensive  Distributive  Education,  In 
the  Health  Occupatlmis.  Dcnt«  Assistant,  Diverslfted  Health  Occupation  Di- 
versiflod  Cooperative  Health  OccupaUon,  Medical  Assistance,  in  the  home 
economic*?  nrea.  Child  Care.  Cooperati\e  Hoibe  Economics.  Fashion  Trades. 
Food  Preparation  and  Service.  Ertvironraental  Services,  and  in  the  extremely 
Important  nroa  to  us  in  our  industrialized  community  of  trades  and  industry. 
Air  Conditioning.  Heating.  Auto  Body  Repair,  Auto  Mechanics,  Building  Main- 
tenapee.  Business  Machinery  JRopnir,  Carpentry,  Commercial  Art,  Cominunioa- 
tloii.  Electronics.  Cosmetology.  Diesel  Truck  and  Bvis  Mechanic,  Drafting 
Graphics.  Industrial  Electricity.  Industrial  Electronics.  Industrial  Maliite- 
nance.  Machine  Trades.  WeldinK  and  Metal  Fabrication.  The  building,  the 
equipment,  and  the  staff  are  provided  for  by  local,  state,  and  most  important  to 
us  Xwrv  today,  with  federal  funds  made  po.ssible  through  the  Vocational  Act  of 
1903, 
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Apprqxlmately  000  boys  and  girls  will  complete  courses  each. year  at  this 
fichoul,  The  va2>t  uiajurity  of  tliem  WmuUI  not  ha^e  had  an  opportualty  tor 
vucatiunal  training  aiTd  uuiie  of  them  would  have  liad  the  oppurtunity  to^  make 
a  sele^;tion  from  such  a  broad  variety  of  cuurses.  It  will  be  possible  for  boys 
and  iiirlb  entering  tht  Job  market  to  be  matched  rtitli  employmtut  opportunities 
in  the  area,  A  largu  number  of  vocatiunal  committees  composed  of  citizens  of 
the  total  aren,  potentinl  employers,  i»topie  wlio  are  vveU  acquainted  witli  the 
Job  nmrket  In  the  area  served  by  variuiis  uctupations  shuuld  make  it  possible 
for  boys  and  girls  tu  luuke  better  chuict-s  ot  their  liistructional  Program  aud 
should  help  to  pruvide  that  motivation  necus^ary  for  success  at  any  age  or 
level  of  our  program  and  beyond.        »  >k 

Thomaa  Hobbs  advised  that  ''Knowledge  Is  Power,"  and  Socrates,  **Know 
'Xh>self,'*  Career  guidance  Is  predicated  on  these  premises.  To  merely  offer  a 
program  hi  ins  true  tion  is  nut  enough,  It  is  necessary  to  match  the  interest  of 
our  bojfij  and  girls  with  the  emi>lo>mem  oppurtunitles  available  In  uur  area  nnd 
tu  pruVide  the  prugrain  to  makt:  it  hapiiun.  I't^vi^siun  fur  btaff  training  and  lead- 
ersldp  tiainiug  as  pruvuled  by  Huuse  Rtauiution  3037  are  necessary.  I  ftjel  very 
fctfungly  that  this  tutal  prugrnia  oiiould  be  courOinated  within  the  vocational 
caacatiun  structnre,  Houae  Ueaul ution  3270  which  provides  for  a  separate  ef- 
furt  to  pj[uvlde  fur  career  gUidanee  and  cuunbellng  plans  and  progrnmming  is 
an  overlnppirig  effort. 

Xhe  Congress  hi  currently  spending  nppruxlmaU'ly  $o50,000,000  for  vocational 
edueatlun.  If  rucwit  newspaper  accuunts  are  accurate,  we  have  discarded  lu 
Suutii  Vietnam  military  e^.Uipment  valued  at  appruximately  Ave  billion  dollars, 
I  suriuusly  ijuestion  natlunal  priorities  which  cuuld  permit  this  to  ocCur,  As  a 
school  nduilnlotrntor,  I  have  been  Involved  with  a  wide  range  of  federally 
funded  pruj^rauiN.  The  Investment. by  Congress  In  vucatlonal  educntlon  in  the 
schouls  of  Ohio  provides.  In  my  opinion^  by  fnr  the  greatest  return  dollar  fur 
dollar.  In  our  stnte,  this  has  always  been  a  goal  oriented  program  with  strong 
evaluation  built  in  from  the  lowest  level.  It  l6  a  high  quality  effort  with  proven 
resuUs  well  planned,  exoeiient  intitrnctlon  by  dvdlcnted  teachers.  In  our  State 
Vocational  Eduoitlon  tro^rams  are  cumbi nations  of  the  host  operntlng  proced-  . 
Tires  frum  an  acndenUc  educational  ijejiment  and  the  best  procedures  from  In- 
dustry, Xhe  result  is  nn  efiiclent,  relevant  program  for  the  b9ys  nnd  girls  of 
our  state*  I  hnve  seen  federal  program:?  wherein  it  w^as  required  thnt  Instruc- 
tion be  pruvided  to  deprived  children  by  the  sauie  peuple  responsible  for  their 
deprivntlon,  not  so  in  vocational  educntlon  in  Ohio.  Top  flight  Instruction  Is 
provided  by  competent  trained  teachers,  not  nc^ssarlly  grnduntes  of  a  degree 
prugrant  but  experienced  In  their  field,  trained  by  stnte  and  local  personnel  in 
techniques  of  instriietion, 

I  feel  tliat  in  House  Resolution  3037  the  einphasis  on  planning  Is  very  help- 
ful.; aud  too.  the  increased  emphasis  on  education  programs  of  nil  levels  of 
thi?  school  makes  It  necesbury  for  Tre-Vucational  Tvpgrams  for  youngsters.  We 
have  attempti  d  to  use  tlie  traditiunal  Industrial  Arts  Program  for  this  purpose, 
hut  It  has  fallen  short.  ^Manned  Pre- Vocational  Programs  are  necessary.  The 
greater  flexibility  built  Inio  sei-tlon  C,  Special  Provisions  For  The  Disadvan- 
taged Handicapped,  will  be  helpful.  It  hns,  in  the  past,  been  frustrating  as  a 
Bdiool  ndmlnifitrator  to  have  yuangsters  with  special  needs,  monies  nvailahle 
for  programs,  yet  to  he  unable  to  reach  the  exact  combination  which  allows  for 
participation  by  thef^e  particnhir  hoys  and  glrlis  in  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds.  Section  145,  which  eliminates  many  of  these  require- 
ments, will  make  it  possible  to  provide  needed  assistance,  Tlie  Increase  to 
$1200  per  year  per  student  Is  much  more  realistic  than  the  previous  §3oO 
llniitation,  ^         ,  , 

Amendment  to  the  pri'Sont  law  vvhlrh  provides  a  minimum  of  30f>  Imsic 
Rtuto  grnnt  to  be  oxiM»nded  for  pust  secondary  adult  education  seems  unneces- 
sary. I  have  polled  a  number  of  affected  persons  In  our  aren  nnd  the  consensus 
hefe  is  that  of  the.  basic  state  grant  la  siifllclent  for  post  secondary  educn- 
tlon,  '  w  , 

It  appears,  gentlemen,  that  your  oiwratiun  Is  not  unlike  mine,  we  sometimes 
must  work  very  hard  to  dett-rmlne  what  the  community  needs  nnd  wants  from 
its  schools.  We  must  estalillyh  our  priorities  and,  within  our  resources,  provide 
for  as  many  as  these  need?  as  possible.  T  speak  with  a  larger  number  of  citizens 
In  the  normal  course  of  mv  work  nnd  they  are  Incredidous  ns  to  our  nntlonnl 
priorities,  V^hereln,  wo  dedicate  our  grentost  effort  to  trcntment  of  our  Ills  and 
make  gestures  toward  their  prevention,  our  gfeat  country  has  developed,  I  feel, 
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because  of  uur  tkdiuUjiori  tu  ^itneral  eJucutfun ,  and  we  are  unitiue  In  tUe  w^ild. 
in  this  respect 

Countrleis  -are  not  uiiMKe  the  athletes  we  develop  In  our  school.  It  is  com- 
monly accepted  that  thu  iuw  4,rade  histitutiun  conceiitrates  only  on  lUu  muscles 
and  the  skill  ot  that  atliUte  tut  not  upon  development  of  his  or  hcc  iiiind.  Cou- 
gress  ha^^uone  nu  uutdUindin^Joh  In  deviiluping  of  musUesin  the  armo  and  the 
legs,  but  I  think,  tou  little  attention  has  been  given  to  developing  the  head  of 
this  great  organization.  My  pWa,  gentlemen,  Is  that  juu  help  us  in  our  efforts 
to  jgrovide  fur  the  Louiplute  developmeiit  of  our  couiitiy  in  supporting  tUaca- 
tlon  In  ever  increasaii;  iiiuouiits.  The  support  represented  by  this  bill  Is  a  bt gin- 
ning. Congressional  bupport  for  general  education  In  this  country  Is  ruijUlly 
becoming  a  necessity.  tlie  economj  tightens,  local  revenue  sources, are  drj« 
iiig  up.  I'o  keep  our  woUiitr.v  ^troug  through  li.uahti'  education,  wo  muat  a>.>iuue 
a  n  ever  grea  ter  pa  r t  nersh  Ip. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  convey  my  thoughts  to  you  today. 

Mr.  MoTTL.  OK. 

Chairman  Peekiks.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  ^loTTt.  Yes,  ISIr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pkkmx>.  Lot  me  a^iuu  thank  both  of  you  (listin^ui^hell 
educators.  Your  expciiwice  in  this  area  has  been  mobt  helpful  tu  the 
committee  and  y^m  suggestions  to  tlie  committee  in  writing  the 
legislation  certainly  will  be  most  lielpf ul. 

Mr.  Radcliffc? 

Mr.  Eadcltffk.  No,  ^Ir.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Chairman  Pkiiiuxs.  So  let  me  say  that  we  hope  you  will  be  back 


.Chairman  PKllI^t^^.  The  next  witness  is  Bptty  Stephenson,  presi-  , 
dent  of  the  Xational  Afcsociiitiou  o£  Vocational  Home  E<-uiioiuIcs 
Teachers,  and  v^q  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  here  toda^>,  ^fs. 
Stephenson.  " 

Prepared  Statbme;^.!  of  Euzabeth  (Beiti)  STr,pnK*ss>o?j,  President,  XAT^u^AL 
Association^  or  Vocational  IIo\cb  Econ optics  Teacueus 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ^^ou^lers  of  the  domralttee:  On  behnlfi'  of  the  7,000  plus 
members  of  the^Xutiooal  A$^ov.laUou  of  Vocational  Homo  Economics  Teav.hcrs 
we  welcome  this  oMiortuiiUy  to  appear  before  the  uiUAUilltee  In  belinlf  of  Vo- 
cational Consumer  IloiiieiiUik^ng  Education  and  u^-cupatlonal  Home  Econtruk}*. 
"We  lllvewlse  thank  you  an^  mtmbers  of  the  Congress  for  your  support  of  our 
programs  In  the  past.  * 

From  previous  hearings  and  others  yet  to  come  it  Is  doubtful  this  caxumlttec 
is  in  want  of  more  of  tliii  saniC.  the  same  being  statistical  Information  on  uuin' 
hers  of  persons  reached  In  Home  Economics  as  .well  as  the  other  vucutluual 
areas.  Besides,  any  fiijuro:^  available  to  me  on  the  natlonnl  level  you  have  avail- 
able to  you  through  buvU  I  mh  vidua  Is  as  I^well  Burkett,  Executive  Dlrectur  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  Mary  I^.  Ellis,  President  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  and  the  National  officers  of  the  Future  Homemakei^  of 
America  youth  organization. 

Since  the  inception  of  Vocational  Education  a  good  number  of  years  a«o  we 
have  experienced  In  thift  country  vast  changes  la  mir  social,  economic,  and  t?du- 
catlonal  dovelopmunt.  As>  *ve  fast  appnmch  the  entry  Into  the  twonty-first  ccn« 
tnry  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large  number  of  basic  conditions,  situations 
and  circumstances  we  face  today  are  similar  or  the  same  as  we  fjicvd  at  tlio 
beginning  of  the  t^\entU'th  ceninry.  The  dlflfirencos  lie  primarily  in  the  ateans 
man  now  has  available  to  him  in  coping  with  these  situations. 

Home  Economics  ha,"*  always  been  a  part  of  Vocational  Education,  but  only 
recently  has  the  term  Vt»cntlt>nal  Home  Economics  Education  been  clearly  de- 
fined. For  reference  I  ."^Ite  the  definition  as  recorded  In  the  Rules  and  Keeula- 
tlons  for  Vocational  Education  Programs,  The  Federal  Register,  (Volume  -10, 
Number  88,  Tuesday,  Fel)ruary  25  1975). 
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"The  term  Souatlunal  home  ccuauinicii  educatlun'  (consumer  nml  humuiiiak-, 
Ing  and  ucLUpaliuiial  aumu  uLuiiuiuito  eilucatiuu>  means  lu&truLtiunal  pru^jraiusj, 
6ervicv&,  and'nctlvltieb  at  aU.tUuuiUumd  itvuU  fur  the  occupation  of  bumc- 
maklug  luUuding,  but  nut  limited  to  conbumec  cUuuitlou,  food  auU  autritiou; 
family  Uiing  and  parent  education,  child  develoimicnt,  care  and  guiUancti, 
bousing  and  bumu  £uini:>UUi^i> ,  Uunic  management,  clotbing  anU  textiles .  and, 
(B)  employment  in  liome  tcuiiuiuica  occupati'^ns  In  the  above  areao.  Sucli  pro- 
V  grams,  ."services,  niul  activltieb  are  deMgneii  to  help  IndhldaaU  and  fauiilico  im- 
prove- Lome  enuruniuentb,  quality  Of  peib^nal  aiid  family  life  and  tu  prepare 
youth  aud  adults  for  emplojnient  in  home  ecunomicb  occupatioii&.'* 

Vocational  Hume  Econumics  programs  have  bhovvn  ^ubbtantial  galilb  btuce 
the  lJ)<>3  Vocational  Act  \\as  passed  Xheu  with  the  19C8  Amendments  tu  the 
iyC3  Act  Consumer  and  Ilomenuiking  Kducatlun,  Part  F,  T.L.  00  570,  pru\id^d 
greater  tnlucatlonal  oppurtunitics  fur  peuple  of  all  age  gruups.  TJieoC  Amend 
mentd  gave  additional  cmphasU  to  the  sKiU  uf  bumetnaklng  which  enrlcheb  the 
quality  o£  life  In  the  hotue  ab  well  ab  juaklng  it  pussihle  fur  youth  and  aduUo, 
male  and  female,  to  be  successful  on  the  job. 

About  ten  .\ears  ago  I  read  an  article  concerned  ^\Ith  program  offerings  by 
dur  country's  educational  In:»titutiunb  fur  .foung  people.  The  basic  theme  uf  tluit 
article  aUuded  to  tiie  fact  that  great  emphabis  was  placed  on  adcuuate  prei»u ra- 
tion of  buys  and  girls  tu  enter  specific  bkUlcd  jobb  or  such  prufcbJ^iunal  fields  as 
doctors  and  lawyexi*,  but  tiiat  little  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  preparing  all 
youth  fur  the  greatest  vocation  of  their  li\es,  that  of  preparation  for  living. 

A  quick  review  of  the  Consumer  and  Ilomemaking  Education  (Tart,  F,  r.L. 
fi(M>7G)  and  Oceupational  Home  JSconunucs  Education  (Part  B,  r.L.  9(V^nTC) 
curriculum,  prograai  iiTaterials  and  activities  Inditates  that  It  Is  designed  to 
prepare  individuals  for  that  all  important  vocation  uf  learning  bow  to  Ihe. 

One  thing  that  makes  O^nsumer  and  Ilomemaking  Education  (Fart  F,  r.L.  00- 
"570)  uni4iue  among  the  other  vocational  areas  is  the  fact  the  individual  partici- 
pates In  learning  experiences  In  the  six  basic  areas  necesjsary  to  carry  on  dally 
life  encounters.  Preliminary  findings  oa  studies  are  becoming  available  now^ 
which  indicate  thojie  person:*  whu  have  taken  Vocational  CundUmer  and  Home- 
making  Education  (Part  F,  r.b,  Q0-S76>  are  experiencing  greater  surct>^.in 
various  facets  of  their  lives,  their  job,  operation  of  the  home,  being  a  better 
family  member  and, or  parent,  improved  relationships  with  coworkers,  frienda. 
f)amily,  chaiiged  hvhnvlor  as  a  consumer  and  being  muit:  theological  and  health 
minde^  about  the  foods  they  eat      '  - 

I.vvisli  it  had  been  possible  fur  this  committee  to  have  attended  the  meetinc: 
I  participated  in  last  week.  April  30,  May  1,  and  May  2,  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
Tliis  was  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  Edu- 
caJtion  of  the  United  States  Ofilce  of  Edueatlou,  Washington,  D,C.,  for  Voca- 
tional Home  Economics  in  Region  VHI,  Thl»  wne^one  of  ten  regional  meetings 
held  this  year.  Regi<«i  VIII  cMmsists  of  the  following  states;  Colorado,  Wyom- 
ing, Utah.  Montana.  Xorth  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  These  six  states  do  not 
reflect  a  larjie  portion^of  our  country's  population,  bat  their  Vocational  Home 
Econouiic«*  Education  program^  arc  a  .tfoud  sampling  of ,  the  things  Vocational 
Home  Economics  Teachers  are  doing  in  this  country. 

Had  you  been  at  tliis  meeting  you  would  havelieard  flrst  hand  many  excit- 
ing thlng^i  that  are  being  done  In  this  Region  tJirongh  Con.sumer  and  Ilomtmak^ 
Ing  Education  (PartF,  P.L.  OO-^^jTO)  funding,  and  Occupational  Homo  Econom 
Ics  Education  (Part  R,  P.L.  00-570)  funding.  Following  are  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  »lu>uld  give  you  a-botter^pictun>^  o^tho  scupe  of  the  programs.  iht» 
numbers  of  persons  reached,  the  .segments  of  our  society  being  nached,  and  will 
let  you  know  that  Vocational  nome  Economics  Education  Is  on  the  move! 

Examples  of  Ilpme  Economics  programs  In  Recioii  VIII,  with  fhndinc:  .since 
the  19(|vS  Amendments  to  the  1903  Vocational  Education  Act  were  passed  fol- 
lowi   '         >  1 

COLORADO 

Ton  havo  attaclied  at  the  end  of  the  formal  testimony  two  letters  that  wort* 
written  In  my  behalf  recently— tme  by  a  student  Leroy  Gallegos.  and  the  other 
by  hiR  mother.  Eleanor  Oallecos.  I  use  the?e  two  letters  to  Illustrate  an  aspect 
of  education  that  Is  eon  tinning  to  rise  In  our  society- -the  potential  drop  out. 

T/Ct  me. pose  the  .«tItuatlon  In  this  manner:  Had  lieroy  not  staved  hi  hlsh 
school,  but  continued  on  his  path  of  cutting  out  and  the  potential  of  getting 
Into  more  trouble  vvirh  the  law,  what  might  have  been  the  cost  to  society?  Qoht 
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In  terms  of.  one  less  tax  l^nyih^;  citizen,  being  a  worthy  member  of  a  commu- 
nity or  a  contributing  luetLber  of  our  auclety  in  t>uuie  career.  Then  look  at  the 
cost  from  the  negative  aide,  the  cost  uf  keeping  a  drop-out  on  some  type  of 
welfare  role,  or  in  a  mure  extreme  situation,  an  Individual  who  secured  h|s 
means  of  livelihood  by  bruakUig  the  law  and  Uieri  soticty  picking  up  £he  tab  In 
some  penal  or  correctional  Institution.  Either  way  It  would  be  costly. 

In  my  own  nilnd  it  is  far  better  fur  us  tu  spend  taxpayer  dollars  on  programs 
such  ds  Votat|Qnal  HuUie  EconumUs  Educ«itlun  that  helps  puople  prepare  for 
the  vocation  of  living. 

In  my  school.  District  27  J,  Jiriijhton,  ,Colorado^  thctJBrogram.  Improvement^ 
Co  until  Committee  has  recugiiUed  the  importance  of  the  Vocatlunal  Consumer 
and  Homemaklng  Education  vTart  F,  P.L.  00-  570)  iirogram  for  all  students. 
Beginning  with  the  Incoming  Suphomore  Class,  fall  uf  1075,  tUe  course,  Adult 
I.iviiig,  taught  bj  the  Vocatloual  Home  EconomUs  Teachers,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  requirement  fur  graduation.  Furthermore  the  Program  Improve- 
nicut  Council  hiis^  rocummended  reijulring  yne  £>emc'st(:r  ut  Consumer  Educatlun 
of  all  ^tudtnts  fur  graduation,  which  wuuld  be  under  the  leadership  .of  the  Yo« 
cational  Home  Kconomics  Department.  -  - 

A  Future  Homemakers  of  Amerlqa,  the  youth  organization  for  Vocational 
Jlonic  Ecuiiumlcs  Educatlun,  project— Leadership  Development,  provided  a  stim- 
ulating experience  for  the  student^  In  the  Consumer  and  Homemaklng  class, 
and  the  Future  Homeraakers  of  America  Chapter  activities.  Xhls  small  commu- 
nity of  700  population  Is  cuminouly  know^n  as  a  de'pressed  area  In  the  state. 
ThroUiTh  dedicated  iUild.mce  uf  the  Huine  Economics  teacher,  the  younc  neoole 
dhscoieted  a  whule  new  world.  Since  the.  bcglimlng  of  this  iiroject  several  years 
ago»  some  uf  the  students  have  been  Involved  \n  state  and  national  Future 
liouioiiinkcrs  i>t  America  conferences.  One  student  helped  write  a  bruchure  for 
d**.trll^utiun  thruugh  the  National  Future  Humemakers  of  America  office,  These 
young  peuple  now  have  a  dlfffrA^ut  Image  of  thenibelves,  and  being  from  a  '*de- 
liresM'd**  area,  they  know  that  class  and  clnb  work  are  an  extension  of  each 
uther  well  as  Invuhing  coniinunlty  ijeuple  and  parents  through  their  adNlsory 
connnltteo.and  cotnmunlty  projects, 

In  Jefferson  Cunnty,  llakewood.  Cplorado,  this  past  year,  In  one  Junior  High 
Schoul  there  were  more  boys  enrolled  In  ninth  grade  Boys*  Junlur  Chefs  class 
than  In  the  ninth  grade  boys  physical  education  class. 

Another  segment  of  our  society  being  reached  In  greater  numbers  In  Colo- 
rado Is  with  the  Inner  city  and  disadvantaged  persons  of  all  ages.  In  the  Den- 
\rr.  Coluradu.  sthuols  se\eral  programs  are  showing  great  Involveniont  with 
the^ifX  l^eople,  The  Kitchen  Class— brings  women  together  within  their,  homes. 
The  coordinator  Instructor,  the  iustrnotor  nswlstant  \para  professlunal)  takes 
thv  lla^s  materials  Into  home  where  several  people  In  the  area  gather  for  the 
iiSMm.  ^l<ii\i  mi>re  Is  gahietl  than  learnlu;?  huw  to  prt-imre  foods  and  budgeting. 
a^  la'W  friendships  and  relationship  and  understanding  of  others  develops.  The 
f»>lh>v\lii;j  *tntlst!cs  show  the  pupniarlty  and  scope  of  this  ijartlcnlar  project. 
During  the  1072-73  school  year.  Revon  para  profes.slonals  wi^re  Involved,  fifty- 
I'lght  oin.ss  conducted,  and  fire  hundred  fiiUr  students  enrulliKl.  These  studints. 
\M»ro  r^^spun^lble  fur  the  Improved  dl»4.s  of  appro.Tlniatcly  «%009  Persons,  At  this 
time.  May  of  1075.  for  the  1974-75  school  year  over  5.000  students  have  been 
enrolKd  since  the  program  started,  and  b.v  the  end  of  the  school  year  approxl- 
nuiteU  15,000  tu  20,000  persons  will  have  been  affected  by  tl^ls  progrnm. 

An  i'linally  popular  and  growing  program  for  the  Jnner  city  and  dlsadynn- 
taml  is  the  rareht/'ClilUrToy  Learning  classes.  The.  slmiclure  hrid  scope  of 
tlH^  iirogram  is  vecy  similar  to  the*  Kitchen  Class,  The  attached  pages  to  this 
u*^1li^liuny  Will  ghe  yon  a  better  phture  of  these  twi»  programs,  and  the  <?ooper- 
athe  u^urts  of  many  agencies  In  J*iaklng  these  snUnd  and  successful'  educa- 
tlonal  o^porloncos, 

Anuthf.'r  aspeyt  of  mir  society  that  Voeatlur.al  Ilunie  Economics  teachers  real- 
ize, at  i^ast  in  Colurado.  Ls,  That  In  Coluradu  and  i>retty  Uiuch  the  same  across 
the  country,  hetwt-en  ^0-00%.  uf  children  In  Child  Day  C.ire  centers  arc  from 
one  imr^ent  families. 

This, year  In  Colurado,  over  37.00j()  young  people  are  currently  enrolled  In  the 
Cun:»uoi^«r  and  Humenoiking  Kduuitiun  and  OL^iii<atluual  Hume  Ecunomlcs  pro- 
ginins,  Xh)s  is  appru.\imately  une  thiid  uf  the  tutal  enrollment  of  all  vocational 


programs  and  at  all  levels  Jn  the  state.  In  . addition,  at  the  preJ?ent  time  Colo- 
iradois  .using  over  40Vo  of  the  jnuules  toward  programs  in  depressed  areas. 
Part  F  of  \hQ  196ii  Aiuendmeiits  Act  fur  Conbumtr  and  nomemaklng  Kaucatioa 
specified  that  one-third  of  the  muney  was  to  be  directed  towards  ^his  group. 

,       '  \ 

-KORTH.DAKOTA 

'♦Consumers  In  The,  KnuW.  This  laujeot  is  n  Joint  effort  between  different 
agencies  within  the  cuuutj,  the  Vocatiuual  Home  Kconomics  Teacher,  an  Older 
American's  Club,  and  thti  JExteUbioii  SwMce.  Xhts  started' In  1970  and  has  con- 
tluued  to  ,grow  in  a  number  of  participants  as  well  as  scoiK*  of  aroas  covered. 
Xhe  thrust,  of  this  project  cer  .red  on  reaching  adults  in  ways  other  than  the 
on-going  adult  iiome  economics  clasj^es.  However,  as  the  progranx  developed, 
some  regular  home  economies  classes  were  held.  Other  methods  used  were : 
flyers  on  consumer  helps  in  grocery  stores,  (b)  public  meetings,  (c)  a  trav- 
eling hook  service,  and  al>  working  thr9^gh  adult  Houaemnking  groups. 

Another  project  aimed  primarily  toward  the  older  Americans  was  called^ 
**Keenagers  In  the  Know".  A  Home  Economics  teadier  was  hired  to  build  the 
project  tliroughout  the  state,  and  then  programs  in  the  various  areas  of  home 
economies  were  carried  out  by  the  older  Amtiicans  and  other  cooperating  agen- 
cies inthat  l)artieuiar  area.  ^  , 

During  its  fourth  year  in  North  Dakota  about  8.1%  of  those  served  by  the 
various  services  and, programs  were  of  Indian  hetitage. 

In  the  October  1074  issue  of  the  Norfh  Dakotii  Vocational  Newsletter,  several 
articles  alluded  Jo  program  expanbl^n.  Xhere  have  been  eleven  ntw  schools  of- 
ferlng  Consumer  and  Humemaklug  Education,  and  ^ix  new  programs  In  Oocn- 
iPational  Home  Ecunomics.  In  addition  a  report  on  adult  home  economics  edu- 
cation classes  shuws  enroliraent  increases  of  TC%  during -the  1974  y.ear,  which 
involved  5,487,pepple'in  40  communities.  *  *u«  *  i 

Another  article  told  about  reaching  the  public  through  a  series  of  thirty  min- 
ute television  programs,  created  and  produced  by  college  Home  Economics  ma- 
jors Topics  covered  were;  Historical  Development  of  Home  JCconouiics;  Con- 
sumer Concerns;  Home  Safety i  Child  Care;  Careers;  jNletric  System;  Home 
Arti  Community  Services;  Nutrition  and  Designer  Fashions.  Over  0,500  homes 
were  reached  through  this  series.  Still  in  another  area  of  North  Dalvota,  older 
Americans  were  involved  and  participated  inmn  eighth  grade  l^ome  Eoonoralos 
class,  where  they  shared  their  talents  with  younger  people.  Due  to  the  success 
and  satisfaction  this  experience  will  be  continued.  ,  ,  , 

A  child  dav  care  class  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  boys  and  girls  in  an- 
other school  provided  students  with  the  learning  experiences  of  working  with 
children  in—n  play  school  they  organized,  a  private  day-care  and  nursery  school 
center,  and  In  an  elementary  schooh  The  outcomes  observed  included  earner  ex- 
perience, responsible  leadership,  and  better  understanding  of  children.  This  class 
V  will  be  ropeate<l  for  other  students  during  second  semtester. 
\  Another  example:  In  the  area  of  nutrition— two  different  home  economicjf 
^Classes  consisting  of  boys  and  girls  combined  their  efrort<}  in  teachlpg  smaller 
etjlldren.  Thev  taught  nutrition  to  kindergarten,  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils 
in  \their  school  system.  Not  only  did  the  home  economics  students  learn  about 
nliultion,  they  also  had  a  look  at  the  career  of  teaching. 

ifOWT^r^A 

In  Montana  great  strides  have  been  taken  in  designing  Home  Economics- 
school  programs  relevant  to  the  Indian  youth.  This  also  involved  in  service  and 
other  training  methods  to  assist  ihe  Home  Economics  teacher  to  know  better 
how  to'teaci^  the  Indian  people.  _        .  . 

Because  ot  the  Part  F  f undincr,  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  teacher  was 
able  to  expand  aorvices  to  the  Indian  population  where  Indian  children  make 
up  a  fairly  isioo^l ' number  of  the  school  population.  In  addition  the  Indian  chil- 
dren are  quite  transient"  and  the  programs  had  to  be  flexible.  Programs  have 
developed  nround.  child  care  services,  Indian  crafts—bead  work,  and  Indian 
foo'18.  to  name  a  few.  In  one  Indian  school  this  year,  31  boys  and  23  gl rig  are 
enrolled  In  the  Consumer  and  Homemnklng  elnsses.  They  are  involved  In 
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wuikijtmly  i,roi5ram  lu  the,  tkmentary  schools.  In  nnother  school  the  Senior 
btuclcuts  \\v»ik  wllh  tlm  he^iuaiiig  Home  KLoiiuiuKt>  htudcnts  in  the  sc\enth 
grade.    '  |  '  •  ' 

I         SOUTH  DAKOTA  o 

I'rom  South  Dakota  we  l^enrd  about  how  the  Vocational  rfome  Economics  pro- 
gr.aiis  are  liow  incorporat;e(l  liito  the  Vouth  1" raining,  Correction  School  for 
yi>uth  during  thtir  detention  In  thia  bthooh  Xlic  a^trage  is  .slMet-n  >ears,  al- 

tlii       bifUiKi  have  bceu  1445,  J»oiUig  a&  ten  nud  tliirteen  years  old.  Bebidcji  UccU:   , 

paflohal  Home  Ileoiioinli:^,;  BuJhcbii  OfnCe,  and  Auto  M^jCJiiauics  are  albu  offered 
to  these  youth.  Xhe  week^oi  April  21,  1975,  tiie  eurolUuent  in  t}\c  Oecupational 
Iluuie  Economies  dab8  w^s  12  females  ami  20  amleb.  At  one  time  dnriug  this 
l*a^t  year  there  were  2i  ft/males  and  o7  males.  Stuce  the  averngO  istay  i>  approxl- 
Uiuttly  five  ntonths,  the  jtittenilante  \«ines  eonbUlevabl,\  <jind  individualized  In- 
5tr*Kfeion  is  moot  effective.  Due  to  the  newness  of -this  program,  preijeat.offer^ 
.  iUgis  are  related  to  the  rood-i^er^  Ice  area.  This  is  juyt  another  cx<unple  of  the 
liK'W  look  of  VoLatlonul  I^oine  EeonwHiits  elaiiheb.  Xhe^  are  reuehiug  out  to  tho:se 
50?rme«ts»of  oui>  society. that  have  been  shunned  by  others. 

I  K'l^y  wIAl  tline  wo\m  penult  Uie  to  elaborate  on  tht;  many  other  programs 
that  have  eoaie  iiUo  e.\ji>teiice  in  recent  year.s.  These  prognmis  were  developed 
pci]imrll>  since  the  I06§  Aniemhuents  Act,  Fart  F  (P.L.  OU-570)  funding  became 

tillable.  Iiccanse  of  tN  funding,  the  new  prugrauis  were  developed  while  «till, 
maintaining  and  enrich/ng  the  prograias  already  in  existence. 

In  looking  ahead,  It^seeins  to  me  the  issue  we.lu  this  country  need  to  he  ad*^ 
dr*.>i4iug  ourselves  to  Jis— how  soon  will  we  .provide  .uldltlonal  facilities,  sufj- 
j»lit*.  equipmeiit,  learning  ruaterials,  and  personnel  so  these  pro^jrams  iire  made 
available  to  all  of  un^r  people,  regardless  of  age?  A  continuation  and  marked 
expansion  of  Vocational  Hume  Ecoiiomics  fuiidlag  would  permit  the  Vocational 
Ilwtiie  Economics  TeajLher,  tlte  gra^s  roots  pt'rson,  to  provide  these  oppo  it  unities. 

Opportunities  wouVd  be  limitless  in  providing  greater  programs  for  our  peo- 
ple in  Consumer  amf  Houiomaklng  Education,  Part  F  (P.L.  0(K570),  when  the, 
following  ut-eds  become  common  procedure  In  all  school  districts  throughout 
this  country :         /  * 

/  KEED3  FOR  THE  FUTUnS 

.  *  .'  *  * 

I.  Education  for,  respon;»lblc  parenthood  and  adulthood  through  the  Voca*  . 
tU.iial  Hume  Econyuiics  Edncutlou  program  should  be  one  of  the  top  piloritles 
*       In  t)»ft  public  schoo/s. 

School  admiiilstraturs,  counselors,  and  teachers  should  help  parents  recog- 
nize that  education  for  fandly/adult  living  for  their  sons  as  wells  as  their 
diiuglkters  \>  As  Jaiportaut  as  edircatlon  which  prepares  for  college  or  gainful 
enip!oynie;rvt.      r  '  . 

X  rrev>trvlco  and  In  >ervlce  cdncatl^on  for  homemaklng  education  teachers 
muxt  continue  to  provide  professional  preparation  aad  leadership  In  all  area^ 
of  family  lite  and  education  for  adulthood. 

Kuy  too  long  a  time  miw  too  many  people  "concerned'*  abiujt  education  have 
gotifn  hung  up  on  terndnolocy,  latest  ^educational  fads,  past  archaic 'teadilug 
iiu-th^Kla.  and  fraditlonal  patterns  of  what  education  ls.,all  about.  In  the  mean- 
tUikv  An-  yuuUi  haie  passed  through  our  educational  institutions^  many  deprived 
of,  the  plain  "learning  how^  tn  live.*'  Much  money  hns  been  wasted,  but  more  * 
.  ^etu  asb,.  ift  tlte  wasted. talent,  abilities,  and  ia»tentlal  of  our  nation's  greaiest 
iv>vurce.  Its  people.  Another  way  orjc  may  look  at  our  educational  envlronnient 
is  ♦^^is— Our  youth  and  adults  have  learned  In  spite  of  us.  "US**  being  anyone 
and  everyone  yvho  directly  or  Indirectly  Is  associated  with  education. 

T  am  concern ed  about  some  of  the  proposed  legislation  currently  under  con- 
sidi  ratlun  at  the  aatlonal  lovel.  The  Consumers  Education  Program  whlih  h<is 
pa^-fd  oad  was  authorlmt  under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1072  and  1074 
(P.T..  02-318  and  PITi.  03-580)  funds  are  pending  under  the  prpposfnl  su^iple- 
me^^t^.  .\tmroprlatlftns  for  fiscal  year.  1070  are  at  3.1  million  dollars.  This  would  , 
be  a  dupUentlon  of  effort  as  these  programs  aro^fllready  offered  under  the  e.x- 
IstlnK  Consumer  and  Ilomomaklng  Education  Program,  Part  F,^P.7..  00^  570. 

Pn»posed  leglslntlonj^XUc  Child  and  Nutrition  Act  of  107.1.  the  CJdhl  t?rid  ^ 
Family  Servlees  Acf.  ai^d  the  romprohenslve  f^ihool  tTealth  Education  Act  of 
107r»  are  further  examples  of  wliat  appears  to  me  to  lie  htmh  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  therefore  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers  money.  In  the  ia>"§e  of  the  Co'fnpre- 
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hunbive  Sdiool  Health  Eaueatioa  Act,  II.U.  2G0O,  iuuch  Jupllaitlon  of  effort 
and  currluulum  cu^erajse  isj  evident.  We  in  ^  otaut>iial  Ci>n:>umcr  and  Homemak- 
Ihg  Educatiuiraru'iii  tawr  vi  health  udut-aUua,  but  we  arc  ui>i>u:5».d  la  thJ  du- 
plication o£  our  efforts. 

There  is  available  va&t  aaiuunts  ot  curreut  ai>  dated  curriculum  guides  and 
Jitateriaib  In  all  areas  uf  Hume  Ecununiics,  The  tax  payer's  muuey  does  nuit  have 
tu  be-  u«>ed  tu  develop  new  euineuluuis  or  pruj^rah*si  that  are  already  in  exist- 
ence and  being  used  quite.j>(rectlvely, 

Isn  t-it  time, we  put  aside  onr  biases  and-gct-at  the^tas/i-at  hand?  1  hat  Is  to 
make  a\ailable  whatever  is  nt'cebsary  and  lieoded  in  pio\idiug  the  citizens  ot 
•thib  eujintry  with  eduvatiunal  uppurtuaitleb  fruui  thildhuud  thruugli  adult  years. 
Oppurtunities  su  they  may  luaetiun  adequately  In  an  ever  clianglug  society, 
r'^'aiize  »svnte  kind  uf  »ueevU  thruufehuut  their  Ufetinte,  cupe  witli  the  uneertnln- 
•ties  in  a  mure  rebpun5>ible  wa/,  and  find  plea*ure  ia  their  relationsihips  witli 
others. 

A::aui.  I  reft^r  to  tiie  Utuiun  A'lII  meeting  In  Denver  last  week^tvhere  one 
spvaker  i>ruvuled  tlie  fulluwing  infurmatiou.  In  a  rec^at  survey >iiyimrig  peo- 
pie  tlie  largest  percentage  said  the  status  symbol  uf  the  future  would  be— "a 
mblc  Jnmtltf  Itjt,  '  ^ye  have  tu  ha\  e  better  partatiuf;  befure  we  liave  Mnbl(\  fam- 
^u•^.  bettt^r  place  du  I  Knuw  of  tu  pruvlUe  edueatluiial  opportunities  in  pre- 
Puung  pt-uple  tu  experience  a  stable  family , life  sthaa  thruugh  enriched  and  ex- 
panded Vocational  Home  Kcoiftomles  Education  Pio^jranis, 

In  eoncluslun,  \\(;^uffer  our  euntinued  assis>taiiee  fur  additional  evidences  In 
helping  .\uu  with  yuur  UeiUieratiuns  and  providing  a  mean^  whereby  vocational 
ertucatto'n  an^I  »^pecincnlly  Votatiunal  Home  Ecunomlcs  Education.  Part  F  VL. 
1HK.'»70  can  nut  only  euntiaue  but  assume  ^  greater  rulif  In  the  development  of 
huranu  resources.   

Lekov  a,  Gallegos,  ^ 
FeVrnary  23, 1975, 

How  1  got  involved  with  Home  Ec,  was  when  X  w.as  a  junior  a  Brighton 
Htch,  t^ix  guvs  including  mjseif  trnnsferrea  Into  Tamlly  Living  from  English. 
Wq  all  were  childish,  hitting  each  other  doing  nothing  ia  class  .hus  we  shoidd 
ha\e  faded  the  .first  semej^ter.  But  Miss  Stepljensou  gave  us  C*s  Instead  of 
fmling  «^  liked  we  expected.  By  doing  this  we  were  shocked  and  amazed.  We 
all  knew  from  tlds  net  of  doing  that  somebody  cared  about  us  In  the  school 
sy<item.  *  ^ 

The  next  soaientor  wn.^  completely  different,  we  wurkt  d  tugcthor  as  a  class  & 
classmates,  with  respect  for  each  other.  In  our  senior  year  Home  Ec  HI  was 
the  next  >tep,  but  only  for  girls.  Miss  Stephenson  pleaded  with  the  principal, 
thus  we  w'^re  li?.  Two  guy;s  including  myself  were  in  one  classroom  the  others 
moved  or  wore  In  a  dlfferetit  classroom. 

I  learned  about  Home  Ec.  and  its  importnnts  la  e\trydny  living  and  also  won 
the  Sterling  Silversmiths  of  America  Award,  never  won  by  a  boy  at  Brighton 
Hkl). 

Nnw  tlirough  Miss  StepheuMm  X'm  In  college  nttendinc:  University  of  Xorthcrn 
Colorado.  I'm  ii^ajorlng  to  be  a  Vucationnl  Hume  Economics  Teacher.  Throjigh* 
my'p>\pi-rleuee  with  her  shp  has  lay  down  the  groundwork  of  my  life  &  what  I 
•want  to  bo. 

FnnRUARY  20, 1975. 

>fr<.  LtK  Mooiir.      ^  l 
PrcHidcrt,  Ootorado  JTomc  J^conomirx  i^tsooiatinn.  , 

I?ear  Mrs,  Moore;  For  the  longest  time,  I  have  wanted  to  express  my  fefellngs 
at»oiu  lit  ttv  Stephenson  and  her  tenchln?  ability.  I  will  never  be  able  to  In  a 
lettf^r.  but  U  w'lll  give  some  Indication  about  the  way  I  feel  about  her.  During 
the  timn  my  son  Leroy  Galh^gos  was  In  her  cljiss  he  learned  so  much  more  than- 
I  exported  he  would  In  a  family  living  class.  ,     '  I 

At  the  beginning  of  his  .Tunlor  year  he  took  the  family  living  class  thinkin;? 
It  would  he  an  easy  wnv  to  get  credit  toward  graduation.  Re  wanted  to  drop 
out  nf  ^ohool  and  we  couldn*t  convince  him  to  stay  In.  He  told  Miss  Stephen- 
son he  would  he  dropping  out  and  sl\e  wouldn*t  accent  that.  She  took  an  Inter- 
ost  In  him  and  encouraged  him  to  stay  In  school.  Thfe  wasn't  '^asy,  my  son  Is 
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very  stub1n>rn  at  times.  Miijs  Stupbenbon  has  a  way  of  expanding  learning  ex- 
periences to  carry  out  Into  the  lionie  and  into 'the  eommunlty. 

Example:  Projeet  #l.'-.Por  this  particular  project  Leroy  liad  to  do  the 
shoppihg,  mtnu  planning  and  cooking  for  the  entire  family.  He  learned  budget- 
iflg,  compared  prices,  ways  to  prepare  nttals  and  the  n\itrltlve  value  of  foods. 

Project  #2.— This  project  was  on  home  d«curnting,  decided  to  do  the 
bathroom  downstairs  in  colors  more  to  his  Hklng.  First  he  painted  the  walls 
In  a  pale  peach  color.  He  hung  curtains  with, a  multi-color  print,  then  he 
bought  accessories  to  match  with  a  gpld  accent. 

Other  things  he  learned  were  serving,  flllug  ihcome  tax,  aiid  most  important 
of  art,  how  to  !hake*decl8ions  and  be  positive  in  his  attitude. 

In  my  opinion  Betty  vStephenson  deseryus  the  "iiumanitarian  of  the  year" 
a^yard  as  well  as  the  "Teacher  of  the  Year/*  If  all  teachers  w^ere  like  Betty 
Stephenson  the  educational  system  would  be  second  to  none. 

Sincerely,    '  \  '  *^ 

^  Eleanor  Galleoos, 
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PARENT/CHILD  TOY  LfVKR:aMC  CUSSES 

DENVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD 

EMILY  CRXKFtTn  OPPORTUNITY  SCHOOL 
(With  funds  (or  dlsaiivontoftod  through 
State  Board  of  Occupational  Education) 

COORDINATOR 
i  I 

XProfcsploml  Hoae  Econo-r^isc  with  M.A.  dep.roc  and  cxpdclence 
*       in  Par-ent  Education  ond  Eiirly  Childhood  Lducatlon)| 

INSTRUCTOR  AS<JISTANTS 
.  (I'AR.V-rROFESyiON.\LS) 


□  CZ! 


i±i  □  b  d  6  d  ■    dad  zU  'diCj 

(nYained  Nur^Jcry  Actcndrmt-j  provid«^  child  ccirc  lor  each  cla^i^iO 
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-  15  ClaJ^>cs  {12  sc&iJlonj  each) 


Parvutf  were  Incroduv^J  to  .^ppro.  xrrit.*ly  35  rAUU  .ta  f  ^^^^ 'f^' J '  > 
throui;h  the  use  of  elx^.ht  tctchirt-  toy^  tlurir,-  a  )       s  .i'^n 'j^^^ 


UNIFIED  COAL 

Swort  dw-loptront  of  hi  lUhy  ^.cU«^on<tpt  tl* 
child  and  Mipport  ih**  pir^nl  In  his  paionl  r^k. 


Denver  Puhll?  Schools 


Qiii^M  NVwlon  h  Worrcn  Village  / 
Housimv  Cento  rs  / 


F»  t  i^l'o  Health  Center 

Donvc-x^Iio'iUh  :.J*o-.pUals 
V\<:t  Sid'    U  alth  CcrttCC 


\ 


Denver  VuhUc  ElorKU-'try  Schoolo        Luthcr.m  Co-^unltv  Centers 

Eially  Griffith  O^p^rtviratv  Sch^jJ^l 
claiifi  In  "Nurfi'>rv  Tc-*  h^lqu' ^ 
for  the-  Nurstxy  ALtc^uUnt^ 
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COST. 


KllAT:   A  Srpup  of  parcnti  (8-10) 

meeting  in  *'  neighborhood  horae 
or  cocciunicy  faclllcy. 


The  group:    KceCS  once  *  veek 
.  two  hours  each  week  for  10-12 
veckt.  t 


Tuition  free  to  Denver  residents,  with  child  care  provided 
•during  c^ASs  sessions. 


TOYS  OM  LO<\K.  .  .  Each  v^cck,  each  parent  is  loaned  an  educational  toy 
vhich/they  use  with  t.helr  own  children  for  one  week. 
The  coys  arc  deaSgncd  to  use  with  preschool  childre:^> 
ages  y2  to  A  years  of  age. 

/ 

VlDf.  ♦  •  To  help  parerj'ts  o/,  preschool  children  on  llaiLcd  Inconves  deal 
with  their  coles  as  parents.   To  train  parcnts^to  use 
epeci  flcaUy;  designed  educational  toys  \;o  help  their  own 
children  le.yrn.     -  ^ 

 .     .-   ■  —  

I 

CHILD  CARE.  •  .  Is  F*ro,vided  in  another  hone  in  the  noi,,hborhood .  A 
trained  nursery  attendant  is  in  charge  of  the  child 
care . 


HOW  TO  REGISTER: 


Write:  -  Parent  rrccchoo*. 
/  650  Corona  Street 
VnTiver,  CO  80218 


Thc^ici  831-7083 
Attention:    Jur.e  Hortou 


STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  (BETTY)  STEPHENSON,  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEAOB[EES  ^ 

iSIs.  Stkpukxsox.  Mr.  Clialrman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
it  is  a  re^^l  pleiisure  for  me  to  be  here  today.  I  am  appqaring  on 
bi'half  of  tlic  Vocational  home  economics  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  ami,  as  tlic  written  testimony  sa3'S,  we  have  a  mcnibeiohip 
of -over  7,000  tliis  year. 

In  tlie  wi^itton  testlhiony.  I  liaM*  tried  to  present  to  you  some  of 
the  kinds  oil  things  tliat       arc  doing  out  In  the  field  across  the 
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country,  but  si)eelficall>  in  tlie  tcstlinonv  I  refer  to  tliuse  exaiiii)ks 
of  a  particular  region  tluit  Colorado  happeiib  to  be  la  in  the  divisioa 
of  seven  regions  hero  in  this  countrj'. 

I  do  not  wish  to  i-epoat  verbatim  ^vliat  is  in  the  te&timony,  but  in 
sununarizint!:  some  of  the  remarks  1  have  fui^  >our  iiiforinatiun, 
the  history  of  homo  economics  really  goes  back  To  jears,  and  it  "s\  as 
a  lady  by* the  name  of  Helen  l^ichaVds  wlio  \yas,the  fouhdcr  of  this 
viable  and  important  segr.ient  of  our  educational  programs. 

She  was  a  woman  with  great  foresight  hito  social,  ecunomic,  and' 
human  aspects  of  our  society,  and  tliobe  same  three  things  are  things 
that  ^Y0  are  quite  concerned  about  in  our  society  todaj'. 

Through  lier  forcslghtedness,  many  citizens  of  this  country  o\U' 
the  pastjiTS  \ears  ha\e  had  the  pleasure  of  i^articipating  In  bon'ic  of 
tlie  mosfc  basic,  meaningful  learning  cxperlenoes  of  their  lives. 

Now,  ^i)  peal's  later,  we  find  those  uasic  premises  that  set  forth 
at  that  t5me  regarding  the  pobltlon  of  \ocatioiial  home  ecunoinici?  In 
the  total  education  pro^jram  just  as  meaningful  toilay,  if  Jiot  more 
so,  because  o£  the  situation  we  find  our  country  in  again. 

It  was  my  Intent  in  preparing  this  statement  to  give  you  some 
of  the  kinds  of  things  that  really  have  happened  since  the  19CS 
amendments  to  the  10G3  act  that  ha\e  been  going  on  in  consumer 
unci  homomakinjj  education. 

One  ui  liie  things  that  we  in  vocational  liome  economics  attempt 
_4^_4:l(>_i<v^<>-^-)Fn^ido-4.h^4>a,s*^  (vfo  necet^sary  to  nuiintahk 

and  improve  the  life  of  the  family  within  the  home. 

This  also  then,  we  find,  has  gieat  carryover  with  the  individuals 
who  have  had  these  basic  skills— find  a  great  carryover  then  in  their 
jobs  that  may  be  outside  the  home,  as  well  as  the  job  in  the  honric. 

One  of  tlie  things  that  we  also  have  had  the  opportunity  to*ora- 
phasize  more  In  our  progiams  is  to  reach  a  largfer  segment  of  uar 
society,  those  people  fo-errrcWldhood  to  adultliouil,  people  from  ^a^t 
areaij,^  whether  they  be  disad\  antaged  due  to  depressed  areas  or 
du^advantaged  because  of  their  jobs  being  taken  aA\ay  fiom  them. 

TVe  also  have  tried  to  show  you  that  wc  are  co wrings  the  areas 
that  are  of  great  concern:  Xutrition  education,  workuig  with  ami 
tr\i«g  to  provide  programs  for  better  care  of  our  children,  pro- 
pyl ring  onr  young  people  to  be  better  parents. 

"\Ve  also  iiave  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  In  consumer 
education  and,  of  cwui^e.  we  were  .doing  quite  a  bit  In  con.sumer 
educatiou  previous  to  the  IOCS  amonduicnts,  but  with  that  hiAwiX 
uu-huled  then  in  the  title,  a  greater  emphasis  has  bet^n  placed  in 
our  schools  and  by  more  of  our  people  and  also  coverluij  a  luiger 
Sicrnu'nt  of  our  society,  both  for  the  women  and  also  a  larger  In- 
crc^nrr.  of  men  in  our  programs. 

If  we  look  hack  thiough  the  histor\'  very  briefly  in  our  country, 
^^o  notice  that  home  economics,  it  seems  like  aftei;  every  period  that 
we  lane  had  some  sort  <jf  tjurmoll  in  our  country, ^and  it  goes  back 
ac'tually  to  the  Industrial  devolutions  the  Dcjjressr^n  of  the  1000^, 
World  "War  IT.  that  home  economics  grow  larscer  ii\  numbers,  pri- 
marily because  the  kind  of  areas  that  we  cover  in  qur  prosrnuns 
tcndeu  to  pro\ide  the 'stability  that  ^^as  neciTed  to  make  families 
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jiioie  stable  ami  alM)  tlio  imlivulual  the  basic  skills  necessary 
to  koep  this  stability  within  the  home. 

What  I  have  presented  to  .you  today  is  really  through  the  eyes 
of  the  cla?>rooin  teacher.  I  am  a  classroom  teacher  in  a  secondary 
Mhool  and  the  pfoph*  that  T  represent  arc  basically  the  classroom 
teat'hcrs  in  o\ir  sccomlary  .schools  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  thins^  that  I  as  a  classroom  teacher  am  well  aware  of 
is  that  learning  materials  and  the  nietliods  we  use  have  to  he  con- 
tinnnlly  ?crutini/>ed,  evahuited,  and  questioned.  One  of  the  joys 
that  T  find  in  teaohin^z  oui  ^oung  people  today  is  that  they  liave  a 
hbt  for  kiiowloil»re.  They  ha\e'an  ever-inquiring  mind  and  they 
aro  \fiv  lioiiebt  and  they  are  more  straight-forward,  and  they  want 
to  be  told  like  it  is. 

T  share  their  philosophy  and  so.  as  a  result  of  sharing  that 
]tliih>M)pliv.  with  testlmoiu'l  submitted  to  you,  I  also  submit  to  you 
yrmr  hiquirhi<2:  minds. 

The  examples,  just  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  more  on  them — at  tlie 
end  of  the  te.^tiint)ny.  I  liave— you  have^ome  copies  there  of  several 
of  tlie  programs  that  are  mirreiitly  taking  place  In  the  large  scliool 
oifv  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

T  attaclicd  these  so  that  you  would  see  the  scope  of  the— of  what 
one  irroup.  ealleil  Kitchen  classes — ^to  see  that  they  do  work  with  a 
hu'f^e  naniber  of  aGcencles  v\hich  permits  them  to  reach  out  and  worlc 
wiih  ]M'Oplo  that  couht  nol  be  reacheCt  m  olhcr  tTadlt'ional  means  of 
our  edneation  system. 

\\<o  the  fact  that  they  do  u.<e  ])nraprofis.^ionals  and  some  of  the 
methods  that  they  use  In  obtiuniiig  and  »rcUing  out  to  the^e  people 
that  do  have  ixn  at  net  ds.  This  would  he  some  of  our  disadvantaged 
jM'oph'  who  have  probably  been  dropouts  in  many  cases,  and  the 
(Opportunity  to  work  with  the  a^e  i^roups  from  childhood  clear 
throuirh  to' the  parents,  working  with  them  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore.  lSh\  Chairman.  I  at  tlds  time  will  ask  for  yon  people 
to  a^k  questions,  and  T  want  to  thank  you  again  on  behalf  of  tlie 
voeational  home  ec  teachers,  for  alloulufi:  us  to  come  before  you  and 
tellin^i  it  like  it  as  we  ^ee  It,  and,  if  you  have  questions  yon  would 
like  to  aslv  me  now. 

Chairman  Pi^niaxs.  T  appreciate  your  being  here,  ;^^«.;  Stephen- 
son. The  setth  luent  s<^hool  that  I  aUeaded  had  a  very  strong  home 
economics  and  homemalJng  courses  which  taught  at  that  time 
se\\inir.  cooking,  and  jnanv  other  thin<:s  that  go  to  make  up  home 
life. 

Tt  was  a  great  success  in  those  areas  and  I  think  those  courses 
are  most  essential,  but  T  am  sure  you  realize — I  am  sure  yon  know 
(lie  Vocational  Education  Act  now  requires  separate  funding  for 
our  home  econ*anics  piogram^  which  are  nut  geared  to  producing 
]oh  skills.  ^  .  ^ 

Do  you  helievi^  tliat  we  should  continue  support  for  this  non- 
gninful  homo  econouiics  or  should  we  have  a  program  to  he  sup- 
p{)rt«»d  or  should  we  lea\o  the  pro^iams  io  be  supported  by  local 
and  State  funds?  Tliis  has  heen  suggested  by  other  witnesses  row 
l)ofore  this  committee.  I  want  to  get  your  response. 
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Some  wltncbbos  ]ki\c  Mt^^obU'J  tlu\t  we  pliase  out  FcJcral  supppit 
for  this  iioiiijaiiiful  liuirn?  economics  becauso  it  is  nut  job  oriented  in 
the  mimls  of  some  peui)le,  I  woulil  like  to  ha^e  your  response  to 
those  questions,  if  yon  don't  mind,  since  jou  arc  liure  this  morning 
on,  behalf  of  home  economics, 

^Ls.  Stkjmiexsox.  I  suppoM*  it  is  ahva^s  dlsturbln<:  to  liear  the 
wqrd  iiou<raiufuL  It  disturbs  me  a  little  bit  to  think  we  have  been 
doing  sometliin;^  all  this  time  and  ha\e  It  considered  that  we  have 
not  boon  gaiiunp:  anything  by  it. 

I  think  there  are  several  ways-^r- 

Chairman  »PKniaxs,  That  is  not  my  allegation.  A  lot  of  people 
conio  in  here  and  make  these  allegations,  I  want  you  to  respond  to 
them. 

3Is.  SrKPnKXsox.  I  would  say  that  we  do  in  our  consumer  and 
homomuking  pro{jram— that  we  do  pnipare  them  for  something 
;<»:ainfnl.  whether  it  is  in  tliQ  home  oi  on  the  job,  and  I  don't  see 
how  it  can  bo  looked  at  any  bther  way. 

Sonietimcs  we  may  not  see  the  immediate  results,  but  so  often 
what  is  taught  for  them  to  help  improve  the  family  life,  which  is 
gainful  in  the  home,  eventually  then  has  also  led  them  to  take  on 
majbe  a  specific  area  of  combination  of  areas  that  they  can  bb 
emplo;yable  outside  the  home  or  employment  within  tlie  home  where 
J[ih£y:g.8in,niongy.  .  :  i  

I  think  Ave  have  to  look  at  it  two  ways.  If  they  can  do  the  task 
well  within  the  home,  if  they  were  to  pay  themselves  for  that  task, 
the}j  would  be  bringhig  in  an  income,  if  you  follow  mo  on  that. 

Likewise,  if  they  had  to  hire  somebody  to  come  in,  they  would 
be  pay.ing  out  a  considerable  sum,  so  I  still  feel  it  is  gainful  and 
tlicre  are  many  facets  of  the  home  economics  progtam,  whether  yon 
ha\e  somebody  come  in  and  clean  the  house  for  you,  If  they  have 
stMM'd  their  own  clothing  and  th^y  would  take  the  difference  of 
what  it  cost  th6m  to  make — buy  it  ready  made  as  opposed  to  what 
it  cost  them  to  make  it.  by  themselves,  I  don't  Icnow  how  we  can 
help  but  look  at  it  as  being  something  that  has  ^gained  economic- 
wise. 

Also*  these  are  basic  sjdlls  that  are  used  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Witlrthe  e(?oaomic  situation  as  it  is,  the  fact  that  we  also  help  them 
become  better  consumers  of  goods— we  try  to  help  them  understand 
how  to  purchase  things  more  wisely  and  then  how  to  use  those  items 
that  they  purchase  more  wisely. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  in  consumer  education  that  needs  to  be 
'  .strc'fesed  to  a  great  degree  nowadays,  particularly  with  the  economic 
/pinch  that  c^eryone  has,  is  that  we  buy  both  services  and  ffoods,  and 
I  think  wo  have  lu  iielp  realize  this.  Is  it  not  gainful  if  we  help 
them  to  see  that  many  of  the  services  they  are  paying  for,  they  also 
could  perform  themselves?  We  have  gotten  away  from  that. 

Chairman  Peuicins.  Jin  Radcliffe? 

^Ir.  l^APruFFK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  to  follow  up  on 
your  question  a  little  bit  and  perhaps  elaborate— and  I  don't  think 
an\bod>  -I  would  hope  nobody  on  the  committee  would  take  ex- 
ception mth  what  you  have  just  said,  Ms.  Stephenson.  Certainly 
none  of  us  who  have  wives  would  take  exception  to  it. 

52-045— 75— vol.  2  41 
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It  seems  to  uic  tliat  l>iu{:  beliiml  tlie  Chninnaus  questions  and 
some  of  tlu?  testimony  in  which  couatnis  liave  been  expressed  in  the 
,  fact,  nevertheless*  that  home  economies  is  very  wll  supported  by 
State  and  local  funds  compared  with  some  other  parts  of  the  voca 
tional  curricnlmTi.  I4hink  this  is  because  of  the  benefits  that  are 
there  and  are  imuiediatel\  i>erceived.  I  Monhl  like  to  get  a  i-eaction 
from  J  on  to  a  i}articnlar*sujrgestion.  I  ^vas  glad  to  see  hi  the  testi- 
mony references  to  comnnmity  outreach,  because  home  economics  is 
a  rcbource,  available  in  just  about;  every  community  in  the  Nation, 
a  resource  that  can  be  emploNcd,  I  think,  with  great  imagination 
and  usefulness  in  the  Avhole  community.  You  spoke  of  that. 

Wliat  would  be  your  reaction  if  the  Federal  funding  concerned 
on  that  aspect  of  ^our  progranu  of  tM.mmunity  out  reach  ami  leader* 
.<>lnp  development?  Plub,  of  course,  those  parts  of  home  economics, 
that  are  related  to  a  compensated  job.  That  might  be  a  better  ap- 
.pruach  with  the  F^edeial  funds  althou^rh  certainl.A  lunning  a  home 
ib  a  full-time  and  a  ^er^  demanding  job,  and  it  makes  an  enormous 
contribution,  but  ^^hat  would  be  your  reaction  to  that  sort  of  ap- 
proach if  the  committee  considered  it. 

Ms.  Si'KrjiKxsox.  Well.  I  speak  now  for  niy  own  situation.  My 
particular  school  dibtiii  t—T  sold  them  on  the  idea  and  I  would  liave 
no  dilTiculty  getting  funding.  However,  I  think  there  are  many 
other  scljool  di.^triUs  aioiuid  the  cOiUitry  ^^h.elc  the  p.rogr.uns  .should 
be  expanded.  Both  boys  and  girls  shmxld  be  TTidirded  in  the  pro- 
grams, and  this  is  done  because  of  the  Federal  funding.  . 

If  you  will  notice,  I  mention  in  one  place  needs  of  the  future. 
Not  until  we  haM'  a  laigur  concensus  of  opinion  among  administra 
tons  and  school  buauli\,that  this  Is  an  important  part  of  our  program 
\\\W  funding  be  coming  forth  from  the  local  loveL  I  thinks  for  these 
programs.  They  will  agree  that  it  is  impop\;ant,  bat,  because  of  its 
^er^  nature,  jubt  like  the  ^ery  nature  of  most  of  the  other  vocational 
prugiams,  it  is  an  e^pensi^e  program  to  operate,  and  because  in  the 
past,  as  I  ha^e  seen  it  from  seeing  it  in  tbe  classroom,  if  funds  ha^e 
to  be  cut,'  they  have  not  yet,  I  guess,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
really  accepted  the  fact  that  we  have  sometl'iiug  to  offer  to  these 
unmg  people  in  prcpuratiou  for  being  homcmakcrs.  I  don't  think 
of  the  word  "hoinemakci"  as  being  girls,  anymore.  I  mean  this^was 
(»ur  original  orientation  years  ago,  but  I  really  feel  that  Federal 
funds  would  permit  laigci  expansion  and  concent uit ion  on  some  uf 
the  areas  that  ^ye  reall>  know  are  very  important  nowadays,  and  I, 
think  it  is  ob^ious  with  the  other  kinds  of  bills  that  are  being  of 
fered,  that  reall}  we  ha\c  been  handling  for  a  number  of  years,  that 
there  must  be  a  need  and  that,  if  this  need  is  coming  forth  in  what 
I  call,  or  kind  of  like  to  think  of  as  separated  segiacntu  from  i\  tnrni 
program,  then  .somewhere,  if  that  need  is  there,  why  channel  it  off 
nito  other  areas  ^jhen  the  groundwork  is  there?  "Wliy  not  put  that 
money  and  energies  and  all  the  efforts  that  have  already  been  set 
forth— why  not  put  that  money  into  an  established  program,  and 
this  is  what  I  mean  bv  some  districts  would  3.iot,  I  think,  funnel 
their  local  moneys  into  it. 
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In  rolorialu,  tlir  fujullii^j:  fur  iho  home  economics  i)rograin-  niul 
I  beliexe  I  am  coim;t  on  llilh— is  about  CO  pemmt  comiu}?  fiqm  the 
local  area,  from  tlie  local  dbtiiots.  I  feel  that,  if— well,  I  know  Avith 
thu  10()8  auienduientb  to  thi*  act,  tliib  pro\aIud  m)  own  departincnt 
prut^ram  with  no  tiemundou>  aniountjs  of  money,  but  it  certainly 
{javc  iiK»  tlu*  opportunity  to  impro\i;  aud  enrich  the  learniiifj  lua- 
(erials  that  I  was  able  lo  make  a\ailable  aud  to  expand  our  ])ro- 
^rauii>. 

So,  even  <lioii«rli  it  may  seem  to  ha\c  been  a  small  amount,  it 
certainly  did  make  a  lot  of  difference. 

^[r.  Kadclu^'k.  Afay  I  just  ask  one  moi-c  question,  ^Ir.  Chairman? 
I  think  that  your  testimony  points  up  a  fact  I  have  gathered  from 
dlht  ussions  w  ith  people  lilve  Mary  Allen  Jolly  and  vocational  home 
ecouomlbts  around  the  ooimtiy— we  have  an  opportunity  to  see  that 
realh  \ou  ha\e  nuich  e.\i)nnded  the  bcope  of  home  economics,  of 
what  it  addresj^Cs  ithelf  to  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  btudents  he>oud 
that  which  those  who  might  ha\e  looked  at  ihe  program  ir>  or  20 
years  ago  recognize. 

Ts  that  an  accurate  assessment? 

]Ms.  Stkpijknso.n.  Yes,  T  would  say  so.  I  just  remarked  the  other 
day  to  someone  that  I  ean't  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  teaching 
the  way  I  did  18  years  ago  wluiU  I  started  in  this  particular  school 
system,  because  I  think  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  and 
fa\^rable  approach  that  we  are  usujg.  Our  basics  arc  still  tliei-c, 
whieh  IS  most  impoitant,  but  wo  have  mw  methods  and  means  and 
laanncrs  in  which  to  present  this  material,  I  think,  aud  it  is  Aery 
diflicult  in  my  o\mi  miml  to  separate  out  any  one  segment  because- 
ancLthis  is  why  I  think  it  happened  for  too  long  a  time  too  often 
in  v\\r  educational  projirain  things  got  too  .sognu'nted.  Students 
no  longer  coidd  see  how  to  put  it  buck  together,  and  I  know— I 
would  like  to  pass  this  couuncnt  on  from  a  student  in  ihy  class  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  .  ^ 

They  came  in  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  they  said :  ^'Xow  I 
uiuler^taml  why  it  was  important  to  take  math  and  some  of  the 
other  things.  For  onee  I  finally  see  wo  are  gettln;Lr  somewhere." 

As  far  as  home  eeononiies  go,  that  is  why  T  think  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult sometiines  in  the  srgments.  There  are  \arious  facets  of  it  and 
there  are  basic  skills  and  it  is  an  occupation. 

iVfr.  Raucmffk.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pkukin.s,  Thank  yon  \ery  nuuh,  ^Ms.  Stephcii.^..;!,  for 
your  outstnudiuix  te^timouy.  We  hau'  a  nuunkr  from  Florida  who 
came  \\u  ^Ir,  Lehman,  ^fi.' Lehman,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

xMr.  Lkilmax.  Well,  I  came  In  wthin  the  last  few  minules,  hut 
T  wonder  whether  home  eiononiles 'should  be  that  much  a  part  of 
\oeational  education  If  it  precludes  Ihose  educational  courses  that 
can  be  income-proditcing.  That  is  Ihe  only  thing,  I  think. 

Home  economics  is  \cry  important,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
It  belongs  as  heavily  in  this  day  and  age  in  reganls  to  the  type  of 
vocational  education. 

I  have  no  questions. 
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Chairman  pMuuMh,  Do  you  wUh  to  coinmeiit,  Ms  S^teplveiison? 

Ms.  STEriiExsoN.  I  did  refer  to  that,  but  maybe  I  can  shorten  it 
up  just  a  little.  It  is  an  occupation  and  are  preparing  them  in 
the  basic  skills  of  operating  a  home,  and  in  tryin<;  to  dp  that,  to 
help  improve  the  family  life  of  their  family  members. 

Briefly  the  way  I  piit  it  before  is  .that  whether  or  not  they  are 
actually  doing  the  job  in  the  home,  if  they  were  to  have  that  par- 
ticular service  or  piece  of  work  done  b>  &umebody  else,  the^v  would 
be  paying  out  the  monej,  or  they  would  be  paying  themsel\*es. 

You  couldn't  afford  them.  I  guess  that  is  one  of  the  ways  you 
can  pub  it.  ^  \ 

Mr.  LEiDfAX.  I  understand.  Thank  you.  '  \ 

Chairman  PKr.KiNs.  Let  nie  complinient  \ou,  ^Is,  "Stephenson,  for 
your  testimony.  You  ha\c  been  most  helpful  to  the  committee  and 
we  appreciate 

Tho  committee  will  now  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning, 
['AVhoKeupon,  at  10:30  a.m.,  tho  hearing, recessed,  to  reconvene  for 
further  hearing  at  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  Ihy  8,  1975.] 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


THXJBSPAT^  MAY  8,  1975 

IIOTTSE  OF  EePRESKXTATIVES  ^ 

Skcondart,  and  Vocational  Education 

OP  TUB  COMMTrKK  ON  EdUCATIOT  AND  LaBOR 

'Washingtbn^  V.G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :25  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Eajbuni  House  Office  Building,  lion.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (cliair- 
mun  of  tlie  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Lehman,  Blouin, 
JNIiller,  G'oodling.       ^/  ^  i    -o  i 

Staff  present:  Jolm  Jeniiingy,  majority  counsel,  and  Charles  Each 

.~>^>.cliirevmuiority>counsol.Y — -\   —  — '  ^^-^ 

ClKiu'man  Terkin^.  For  the  record",  a  quorum  is  present. 
I  am  deJiglited  this>  morning  to  welcome  Ms.  Bea  Forrest,  Xa- 
— tioiial  Auien'cau  xVffairy  clialrman^  of  tlio  Women^'s  American  OUT. 
AVe  lia\e  heard  many  witnesses,  and  we  know  that  you  have  a 
message,  I  kno\\  that  the  other  members  will  be  dellglited  to  liear 
from  yoii,  and  you  may  proceed. 

Without  objection,  Vour  complete  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

[pjL'cparcd  .statement  of  Bea  Forrest  folloAvs:] 

Prepared  Statexiem  of  Bl^v  Fourest,  National  American  Affairs  Chairman, 
Women  8  AMi;jutA.N  OuuA*MZAriu*N  lou  IIehabiliiatio-n  Xhuuluh  TK^I^I^'0 
<0IIT)/  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  llcnibei^  of  the  Cominlttcc :  It  is  indeed  a  jgrivilcgc  to 
lia\e>een  invited  to  partlciiMtc  ia  the  dt-niotratic  process  by  teytifyiug  in 
buhali  ur  upcoming  Jui^UIatioii  \>fciUi  will  further  in&uru  and  inspire  quality 
vocatloiua  education  In  uur  cuiaitry.  I  do  in  behalf  of  120,000  members  Qf 
Women's  Ainurican  OKT—Orgaiilzatioii  for  Ruhabilitation  through  Training- 
^  a  volunteer  organization  which  htilps  ^Ui^jort  thu  laigust,  non-govL^^iinicntal 
iiutw'OrU  of  Vocational  eJutation  prugrama  for  the  Ju*\ish  people  around  the 
world. 

In  recent  years.  Women's  American  OUT  has  been  actively  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  public  education*  to  rebhape  parental  and  cnni'^i^^Uy  :;ttitudcs 
about  vocational  cducatioji  maUn^ii  il  u  (inality  choice  for  youth  ^v^io  are  carv- 
ing out  new  life-styles  and  po  longer  fud  bound  to  the  prestige  status  that 
isolated  academic  education  offers.  '  ^ 

We  present 'this  testimony  as  citizens  who  arc  grateful  for  all  the  benefits 
of  public  education  our  democracy  affords,  as  mothers  with  concern  for  the 
troubled,  anxious  voices  of  ,vouth  and  as  OUT  volunteers  with  lovt-  and  desire 
to  serve  our  comnumltits  and  country  from  tthe  Knowledge  we  ha\e  gleaned 
tlirough  our  CRT  experiences  at  home  and  abroad, 

.    '  (1400) 
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u^^t•  louK  tu  juu  thu  mt'iiihurs  of  tl'U  \itall>  imiiuHaiit  Coinmittfc  to  continue 
lo  tjru\ldo  tiw  Ooiij^rt-bis  \\itii  the  iuailtTshiii  and  legi.slatiun  now  required  to 
tjuuibrtt  ilio  i^ruuiiis  crisis  of  toufulfnte  oil  thu  part  of  the  American  people  in 
our  udutatloual  lUbtitutlonb,  ^Ve  oiiict-rflj  liopt-  that  our  experiences  and  ol» 
i,fr\ationb  will  pro\u  lit'lpfid  in  ,\our  dflibfratluiia.  are  fauuliar  with  niluiy 
uf  thu  i>ropo5jalb  Irefore  .\ou  whjcli  woiiUl  furtliur  tlfline  anil  expand  tlie  Voca 
tioml  Anu•ndn'u•Mt^  o£  JDlb.  Smte  we  »irL'  iiclllai  idutaturi,  nor  a(hninl«tratori> 
unr  yoninicnt.s  a^  we  progress  In  thl^  tu.stinion.s  will  be  routed  in  a  pragnnitic 
appruat'h  to  the  philosophy  of  vocational  udutation  as  a  wa,v  of  UCe  in  an  era 
of  bcieiitlllc  and  tethnologieal  dihcu\er,\.  Jiy  (inifurcd  that  our  tcsicd  interest 
lu'H  only  m  tho  ynnth  o/  Amcrit^a  (isjhv  qitnUty  of  tJicit  liies  and  livelihoods 
iCtU  nfivvt  iipon  'thv  «oc«i/.  vnltmal  ttnd  vvononiic  future  of  our  Nation. 

At  tJie  outset  let  us  state  that  Riving  dellnltlon  to  the  phllosorihy  and  role 
of  UUT  at  home  and  abroad  \\ill  Ulinnhie  oiir  support  of  legislation  which 
would: 

X.  insure  a  slnjile  State  Agency—the  State  Board  for  Vocational  education 
fur  tonipruhem>Ue»  long-range  planuUig,  for  dlrctting  special  funding  and  at 
tentum  to  \ocational  eduuUlou  in  urhaii  areas,  for  toordinatlng  all  luaniyowcr 
efforts  and  for  aUndnisterlng  Federal  funds. 

J.  luMiro  strengthening  and  expanding  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

a.  Insure  joh  placement  as  m  integraLp_arL  of  vocatiojiaL .education. 

'I.  insure  Out-Reach  programs  for  drop-out.s  and  tlic  unemployed. 

r>.  Insure  planning  and  artituhttiou  between  .secondary  and  post  secondary 
insldnlious  l>y  ailheriug  to  the  couiprehensive  single  state  agency  plan. 

ti.  insure  funding  for  teather  re-trajning  and  leadership  and  curriculum 
development.  ^ 

7.  increase  opportuiiitlos  for  luiult  training. 
.^^establlsh-resldentiaLsiihools.t*  serve  those  .llv  ing;  at  .great  ^dlstancc  froin 
vocational  schools  and  To f  those  whose  enftroTiment  Is  not  cotkIitcIvg  to  stndy, 

{).  insure  adequate  tralnipg  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

U).  insure  the  hderdependene.v  of  career  and  vocational  education  philosoph- 
ically and  ftnaneially. 

11.  establish  a  Notional  Center  for  research  and  planning.  ^ 

AX  OVKHVIEW  OF  fllK  ORT  I'ltOOUAM— TO  IIKI.P  M.VN  TO  IIKLP  IIIMSKLF 

(nir  feelings  aliont  the  salue  of  vocational  education  derive  from  long  years 
<»f  exi»erienco  over.seas.  The  visionaries  of  the  Organization  for  Itehahilltation 
Ihruugli  Training  sonie  ftl  .voars  ago  .sensed  the  impact  of  the  Ii\dustrlal  Kevo 
lutiou'as  the  eatalvst  for  alev latins  poverty,  for  Improving  the  social  condition 
of  Jews,  for  freeing  them  fvinn  their  ghetto  existence  by  teaching  them  irades 
^^hi^•h  would  Integrate  thent  into  the  economic  falivle  of  their  connnunilies. 
From  its  beghndngs  in  Russia  in  1880  mo\ing  to  countries  of  Eastern  Kuropc. 
to  the  Displaced  Persons  camps  after  World  ^Var  IT.  to  Western  Europe,  to 
North  Africa.  Iran.  Israel.  India  and  South  America.  ORT  has  held  steadfast 
t(»  Its  philosophy  helping  man  to  help  himself.  ORT  heUcrcs  in  the  dignUv 
of  labor.  i)h  the  inherent  xrorth  o/  the  iiUVuAdnnl  in  stiwuJatinQ  his  love  of 
lc(trnh}(;  thuA  asst^-Uyfj  hi-i  riffht  to  dciclop  to  the  fnJhst  of  hia  potentioL  To 
7ic?p  a  mon  to  help  hn»^^if,  to  tntUd  hia  Aclf-r(Jipcct,  to  free  him  from  choritu 
hif  the  sltll  of  his  hands,  to  retnfuret'  his  idcntitu  (noWng  him  to  strengthen 
thc  socwl  and  rennonitr  fnhriv  of  his  cmwtnnitjf  i-  itlvi  ont  a  conecpf  toddy 
as  it  irns  years  aao.  Our  modern  dav  architects  advanced  the  program  to 
nuM't  the  demands  of  the  Terhnolocii al  Revolution  hy  developing  curricula 
and  hnihlhig  hlch  schools  and  .7r»  colleges  to  serve  all  ycmth  seekihg  «ve- 
jiui'S  of  expression.  The  tef  hm>h»glral  a^e  auummted  onportunitv  and  raised 
the  vijuulards  of  requirements,  infusing  manual  proficiency  vith  new  Intel- 
lect nnl  and  academic  qualities.  ' 

Women's  American  ORT  helps  support  this  private,  voluntary  networu  or 
Anaretitieeslnn  Centers.  Vocational  High  Schools  and  Jr.  Colleges  In  22  coun 
trh's  in  SOO  ORT  institutions  on  .I  Continents  with  a  current  student  enroll- 
ment of  70.000.  7'Vom  inception  QJ7T  has  nroiided  hope  and  edueotinu  for 
cmidofimcnf  to  ot  rr  fJoOMO  uouths  and  adnUs,  Our  expcrie)iec  in  reshaping 
attttndf^.t  (^f  Jcietyh  ,parcntj<  ohout  roeaihnal  cdueotion  nsino  it  as  a  soeial  tool 
to  hr^^ak  the  povcrtv  r.jirlc  for  the  cultnrallp  and  cconotnirallv  disadtautaard 
hq^  hc^nrd  rdcasr  the  potential  uf  thousands  of  treu-aocrs  prepared  to  talc 
^fieir  plaec  with  ili(;nitp  and  seruritu  in  the  world  of  work. 
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Oirr  btmKMiti>  are  pnimrvil  in  caruerb.ia  buihe  ninety  fields  such  as  tele- 
uunimuniuatiun.s,  niutallnrgi,  inluriur  ilucurating,  fushiun  design,  automated 
uHuiiiniuiit  nuuntuaaht'u,  nur&ihg,  buiiut^  titUurii,  niucliunjcal  arnftrn{,%  secre- 
tarial ^Klil^,  niaciiUic  du^ign,  avi^/aitb  and  cuiupnter  technulogy.  OUT  is  par- 
tniili  Uaanml  at  tliu  lucal  iuvul  bj  tlic  i,'u\urnaii;nt  ot  every  country  In  which 
ii  tunUiuub  Ui  gratitude  £ur  desuiupiiig  bkillud  Iiaiidb  for  tlicir  ecunomic  dcvel- 
ulmiunu  liie  nuriLuInni  i&  ikv^ignnl  to  nicut  tlio  vi»unto'5,  n^edii.  At  the  request 
of  the  Avtnvy  foi  Inti.rn'(tttvn(il  i>cto/o/>^/a/U  OUT  a  iij:iiutise  is  being  used  i)i 
sivvra!  datuvptno  Afnuin  ci^ttntucs.  UKT  wan  diu-sen  in  1901  by  our  go\^eru- 
ment  U-i-aubu  u£  itb  u.\i>eriunte  in  Liv^iting  htliuwl  ^>^>tl^nl^i  tliUt  nicet  local  noqds 
and  itb  bticxt-b.-j  in  usuvuuniing  utununiic,  LUitural  and  itnguistic  barriers.  Many 
Vvacc  (Jvipa  uvhntet.rity(iiL  i/iuui  hwjaaijv  ujul  ifKill  training  at  our  'fcaeha'^* 
iHittUute  i)i^Aniereiff  Switscrland. 

ours  riO>EER  KOte  I^  \OUVnoNAL  1:DL CATION  A  HUMAMSTIC  APPRO ACU 

Aitliuugh  tite  i.rij>is  in  i;dui.ati\)a  catapultud  by  our  youtli  is  world-wide,  It  is 
one  wiiicli  OUT  iuib  buun  .-jiiarud.  A9  a  systtm  scning  a  viinority  people  ice 
hud  to  oi^trvonic  piejiuUeoit  and  forced  (hniaU.  We  had  to  ejceel  over  given 
ittamhtids  and  ^n  vffvct  he  tn  cdi>(tnco  of  educational  systems  in  any  givai  eoun- 
tiy.  ^^u  iiad  tu  iirujfct  and  study  trends  in  Indubtry  and  look  to  fields  Widcli 
a'probuhti-il  futucu,  :>acH  ab  tduLtruuicb,  industrial  dubign  and  computer  tecli- 
uoiugj.  Ab  a  bniallur  »>.>tfiu  we  were  abfe  tu  u\enome  tlie  bureaucracy  that 
iuhil»iLs  >Liiange,  New  prugrauib  are  quickly  imidemeuted  and  obsolete  ones 
dibcacdtil.  \»e  reeognized  indi\idual  differences  and  estaUi>bed  training  pro- 
grams at  the  apprenticeship,  high  school  and  jr,  college  levels.  We  had  to 
eltaiige  attitudt-b  ot  Jewibh  parents  who  cuiild  nut  see  manual  work  for  their 
children. 

nnr  v.Tiouis  to  iFo  s\m\n\:  AVi^'buUt  doqiiltorlcs.  tQ  fee^(lL_clQtlie.:amljliom(L 
the  dJbiuhantaged,  creating  a  caring  atmosphere  for  study  and  personal 
growtlu  We  fueUbed  our  attention  on  the  whole  child,  providing  health  care, 
leiigiuus  bt«d>,  eultnral  and  recreatlunal  activities.  Vsing  ORTs  unique  moti^ 
mttonui  (tnd  tvchmcal  py^dagogic  sKilU,  tee  synthesized  academic  and  intcllcC' 
tual  pnisutts  wdh  uucatiunal  traiiiinp,  ki^'eping  aUvnys  in  the  forefront  that 
man  is  maatir  of  the  muchinv  and  not  iti<  slare.  There  is  a  close  working  rela- 
tuiubliiii  lietween  student  and  teacher.  We  benefited  from  the  fact  that  w-e 
were  constantly  cunf runted  a^  Jews  by  crises  and  subsequently  the  challenge 
uf  training  for  jub  tdacement.  Our  students  had  to  be  better  qualified  to  coiji 
.pete  in  tliV  wurk  world.  ORT  instilh  in  its  youth  an  appreciation  of  icork  as 
\/  invauH  towards  sclf  aeiualization,  I  have  seen  ORT  schools  in  France,  Italy, 
Swiuerland,  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Israel  and  understand  more  deeply  the 
priKVbsS  of'*  rehabilitation  in  e\ery  sense  of  the  word.  Rehabilitating  one  child 
insures  i^ocial  and  eeconondc  mobility  for  the  entire  family. 

OUT  i:^  TIIF.  VAN'OUAnn  op  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  MEETINO  THE  SOCIAL 
AND  INDUSimAL  NEEDS  OF  NATION'S 

,^ysteni  of  cdueatitm  scruing  a  minority  people  has  to  he  a\tticipatory  a7td 
tniiovtttiLC.  For  example.  At  tlie  turn  of  t^ie  century  in  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sm.  there  \\ere  OUT  cuur^es  urganUed  fur  autoineehaiiics  before  there  were 
automobilcfj.  ^  ,    .  .  , 

In  tlie  VX>0'f>  in  Iran.  OUT  had  the  only  counsos  in  refrigeration  in  this  de- 
NelopniK  country.  When  that  country  was  ready  for  air  conditioning  the  need 
for  Umportin;:  tecl»nltlan.>  s\a.s  minimized.  ORT  deveh>pcd  a  program  for  bl- 
Knf:ual  seori'tarles  to  meot*the  needs  of  the  Iranian  government, 
-  In  tlie  ItHiU-'s  ORT  France  was  the  finest  to  train  color  TV  technicians  before 
c(»lor  sets  were  intr»jduced.  Thc>  als(J  offered  the  first  courses  for  technicians 
servicing  automated  equipment. 

Now  in  riie  lD70s  ORT  Argentina  has  the  fir.st  Computer  Center  on  the 
,*^outli  .Vmcrican  continent.  At  the  request  of  engineers  tcom  Bolivia  a  seminar 
for  computerized  oil  exploration  was  held  there. *ij 

It  Is  luTcrestlng  to  note  here,  that  ORT  Kcnools  wore  fir.st  established  in 
Sontli  .Vnierlca  at  the  time  of  World  War  II  to  provide  rudimentary  training 
and  retralniuir  for  Jewish  refugees. 

J.nrKely  neglected  after  the  first  period  bf  emorgrnry,  the  schools  failed  to 
advance  with  clianging  tethnology  until  gradually  they  assunied  the  familiar 
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role  ami  lmaj;t'  o(  tno^^l  trailu  ia  the  U.SS.— ^clu^oU  fui*  ilrui»uut.N,  fur 

l»rublom  chlKlruii,  for  thu  puur  ajid  /llltuiatu!  Xhti^  btLauiv  bLhuuU  tu  v\hkU  . 
Jcjvish  parents  would  not  send  ilielr  chUdvl'n. 

To  nhuild  OjlT  i/t.  LaUn  .Imc/ica  ii  lum  ncCca^drif  to  change  Ha  imagi,  io 
ptwc  the  taltti,  of  moiUi  n  tt^chnvivgicul  ti/«t:«/<o/i  us  a  Mttutl  /u/cc  fot  tkt 
aitcngthf  ifiumtii  md  Mubiiitif  of  that  anninwnitttn  uttiiuttnij  i^ignantit  <>/ 
the  vommumtif,  Xllruugit  buld  and  iaui>;inativ^'  ia-i>^iani>,  bruad  Nii>iua  aad 
great  audi  rstaiitlin,;  OKT  lu^^h.  itouj.-*  m  ivl  utw  as  uunhlr..  Tlicre  i»  iiUi^nnl 
liitrodiktiun  tu  -^^iiiKu  aiid  (uuhiiuiu^^  v\ith  iS  iuii  liUUiainUc^.  progniui,  i<A 
luut-d  by  ail\anci'it  »^iivuall/.aliua  in  a  gUvnviitld.  Tht*  total  luaifi^t  ib  to 
liro\idu  iuoii  atiuu  ai>d,  di',\ .^puciftc  abiUUtX  through  aLtual  wotU  aad  ia- 
tc^ratud  i}luiilu»  that  ^ilc  ilm  vviih;.>t  lK'^^U>k•  uoiiet'iit  at  iiulu.^U.N  aiul  la'actKal 
aiiplicatlon  of  uhat  !j>  l^ciUp;  louin{;d.  Ia  bLh^.ol  t«,v»tuiart  uhnc  tho  tKulit^iui 
far  learning  hy  a-otu,  for  auntuiibt  attoa  ratlu'r  tliaa  imi  ULiimiioa,  for  thi-oi'> 
\v!tlu)ut  practical  application,  this    u  rv"al  departure, 

ORT  Ar{/cntimi\i  Dvpurtiiunt  o/|  C'/tu^n  L«/aca/<o/t  <a  JvttUh  Dity  Svhinjh 
has  jut'ouscd  the  intvrt^itt  of  tho  (/f>ic/*amt/U  /km  fvuH.stiU  01%  f  to 

pilot  such  progiams  in  govtrnmuit  achwls,  IhiA  iiiUovali^a  <ba.>ud  upua  oar 
Careur  KdiuatliMi  Li^ncupt;  iutroi^acf.'j  ^oaa^ifttui^  .^larting  lu  Uri>t  giade  tu 
the  .world  of  bLieuce  and  tuchaul^g.v  b.\  giving  tluia  ttiu  atatoUaU  aad  the 
teclminues  to  Uov-  tlieui  pioperl.v  and  thuit  ailouing  Uma  to  une  fiuu  icia  to 
ttu-lr  curlo»lt>  and  iiita^tiuitlon.  Slijuliu.s  o£  I'laat  aad  aiiiiital  iiiv',  <^t  motal>  and 
laliieral^s  .slniiHe  duitrhal  wiiUig  i\ud  u>u  of  haiid  towL>  aad  iaca.^ailu^  iiibtiu- 
na>t?l«>  all  prtivide  i>ractiuil  ruiitfo^LuniiiU  ut  ucaihiak  iafoihiaUoa.  I'liu  Lhihl 
Is  luariiing  to  Itara,  to  v^olve  prubleai£\,  lo  v\oih  iadupLiideatl^,  to  gain  a  sjuiiM 
of  bUcurit^  through  crcatiw  cxpru^i'bioa.  Kath  Ciuativu  l^da<.alU**i  lJeji»artaiuajt 
iudadca  a  luarnlng  euatcr  u^ulppud  with  a  llbrarj^,  audlo-^  Uual  utatcrlals 
whore  the  child  lb  taught  how  and;  \\hcre  to  lo(;k  fur  Infocauitlon,  how  to  or- 

saat/Ls_dotaau>nt  ami  rtrt'^tMtt  It.  The  ixuchcr  ta  the  orfianucr  of  knotvlcdne  

who  hUp8  dvuloji  thi.  Uuld'it  tntc^lcctttal  cu/ioaiiu  and  aclf-cxprtSition,  This 
i*arl>  urk'Utatlou  uase^  thu  dcdoioinuaklag  procub;>  aiul  mothaiui}  Lblldrca  to 
pursue  tcclialcal  studies.  J 

K;$tahUshmcnt  of  thi.  first  OUT  dpntcr  of  Educational  Tcchnologg  in  Rucnoa 
Aircitt  Argentina  offerb  OUT  uduuators  and  e\untaally  all  educators  In  the 
I^atiu  Auterkaa  nct\\ork  thu  touls»,  tuchai*iucs  aad  prograats  of  laodtra  udu- 
catloa.  \ldcotai>e,  illuts^  buok^i,  aujUo-vlbUal  teLhabiucs  aad  lucthoilb  an  wull. 
a.s  teachers*  training  a>^d  retraining  sumUmrs  in  oukr  to  rajadly  .haproNu  the 
level  and  quality  of  all  <Jd»cation.     i  / 

III  Ci^saManca,  ^lorucco  OUT  ufTtred  the  first  teLhalLnl  courses  for  the  duaf. 

In  Israel  tnorc  tt^a^i  50%  of  highi  achool  students  arc  Lnrollca  in  vocational 
cducutton.  tlo.OOO  OUT  ^students  In  73  OUT  schools  ruprc&cnt  ,thc  baeKbuuu  of 
thi'  Nation.  There  luarnlng  is  IdentUlcd  and  rcdatcd  ^o  the  a^ins  of  the  Nation 
\>(irlvi3ig  for  high  levels  of  huiuanlstle, attainment. 

CRT's  major  rulu  in  the  ilcvulupuicat     Is>raer&  udULatUin;s.\ijtcia  has  enabled 
till'  country  to  triple  It.s  Micatlonal  high  »^hool  capacity  U\  the  last  decade. 

In  cooperation  with  our  gOTurnmcnt  a  pilot  program  for  teaching  the  blind 
In  textile  weaving  was  Inf reduced. 

'n!>-repalr  was  taught  by  OUT  Israel  before  the  mass  distribution  of  TV 
sots.  .  1 

Oh'T  AduU  Kducation  Ccntus  have  bcertVestabllshcd  In  Joruhaleni,  Tc»  Av.Iv 
and  Haifa  ft>r  training  and  fttralnlng.  Thcbc  Centerb  albo  offer  ^ocatioaal  re- 
habilitation for  war  veterans.  ^ 

27a  ORT  ColUgc  of  Kngimcring  on  the  gr<aindii  of  the  Hebrew  Unherslt.v 
in  .TiTUsaleai  Jh  a  cot»|u»ratl\e  \enture  which  enables  the  OUT  high  schooV 
gradiuUc^tii  attend  tolle^v*  for  a  year  o^d  a  half  and  varn  jjovcrnnient  certifica- 
tion as  a  Tractlcal  Knglnctr;  with  api»rupriate  credit  txjward  a  Bachelor's 
Pcgree.  *V  laajur  lnno\atlun  wMi  oe  the  Introduction  of  courses  in  environ- 
mentnl  teelmology.  / 

^lany  CRT  hl^h  school  /rraduates  continue  their  education  at  one  of  four 
OUT  Jr.  Colleges.  -  / 

OUT  Israel  has  tran^hitcd  many  technical  tcitboohs  into  Hebrew  and  also 
published  new  ones.  '  "  ' 

Israel's  concern  fur  ,it.H  minor ItleA  Is  refiected  lu  Its  Introduction  of  OUT 
training  in  many  schools  for  Arab  children. 
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ORT  meets  the  needs  of  youth  aud  adults  who  mist  quickly  learn  a  eldll 
to  provide  for  tlieir  own  fuunlies  by  offering  short-term  "crash  programs, 
pre-appreiitleeshii)  and  upprentlcebliiD  uuurbe»,  and  supervised  oil  the  job 
trammo,  turning  the  educationally  dUeufrancUlbcd  .Into  productive  people. 

In  movinir  towards  the  future  ORT  Is  now  organizing  committees  In  all 
countries  of  operation  on  a  voluntary  basis.  They  consist  of  experts  In  edu- 
cation, in  sdenee  and  In  Industry  who  meet  regularly  to  review  and  to  help 
OUa^  keep  pace  with  the  potential  society  Is  reaeliliig. 

The  Bramson  school  in  New  York  was  established  after  Uorld  Avar  II  to 
train  refugees  for  employment  In  the  garment  industry.  It  Is  stdl  In  operation 
giving  courses  In  the  use  of  high  powered  sewing  equipment. 

In  llic  verv  near  future  wa  plan  to  introduce  ORT  programs  Into  several 
Jewish  Day  schools  in  New  York,  We  also  hope  to  establish  a  program  at  the 
Jr.  college  level  ai^plying  OIlT's  unique  motivational  and  tecUn  cal  pedagogic 
skills.  \Sg  believ^i  onr  i/rogram  will  serve  as  i\  model  to  mnnlelpal  and  state  . 
agencies  experimenting  and  searching  tor  solutions  to  tlie^overty  Issue  via 
manpower  development  programs,  ,  .      ,   i  « 

The  Vmtral  OUT  JnstUtitc  In  Anleres,  Switzerland  was  established  after 
World  War  II  to  train  a  new  eadre  Of  teachers  to  replace  those  who  had 
perished.  The  most  gifted  students  from  all  countries  of  operations  receive 
special  teacher  training  lu.,tr::ctloii  and  refresher  Courses  here.  The  Institute 
serves  as  a  laboratory  fur  the  research  and  production  of  OUT  eaucatlon 
materials.  ORX  siieclalibts  de\elop  instractlonal  materials  which  arc  «}J«Ptable 
to  cacii  of  the  man^  different  environments  Nvliere  they  are  used.  Flexibility  is 
necessary  not  onlv  with  regard  to  materials  hnt,  even  more  siguincantly,  with 
regard  to  teacher  attitudes.  ORT  teachers  cannot  affcrd  to  adhere  to  any  rigid 
cultural  MxXuv:^.  They  need  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  the  Indigenous  culture  of  the 
peoples  with  whom  they  work.  ^      ,  ^  , 

ThG  World  ORT  Dairm,  tlu?  parent  body  of  the  American  ORT  Feder<itlon  , 
to  wnom  Wumen's  An»erlcun  ORT  is  res^poiislUe  has  Its  headquarters  In  Geneva, 
^Switzerland  and  is  respunsible  for  the  ilnanclng,  administration  and  direction 
-  of  the  Network.  Kvery  live  ,vcars  an  International  Congress  Is  convened  to 
review  and  evaluate  progress  aud  to  project  plans  for  the  next  live  year 
period.  Directors,  and  lay  members  who  represent  business  and  labor  and  the 
commuiiltv  at  large  from  all  .countries  of  operation.  Including  the  leadership 
of  Womeifs  American  ORX  are  responsible  for  policy  decisions  and  their 
HnplenientatlOM, 

WOMEN'S  AMEBICAN  ORT  ON  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE  VOICE  FOR  QUALITT  EDUCATION 
AT  'klX,  LEVELS  OF  EDUpATION  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

For  several  decades  onr  members  Imvc  heightened  coimnindty  awareness 
about  the  value  of  vocational  education  ns  a  \vay  of  life  through  community 
sponsored  events  and  the  naiss  media  In  support  of  ORT.  Over  and  over  again 
tlie  question  was  po.sed— *  Wlty  tlon't  we  have  schools  IlUe  ORT  In  America.' 

I  THE  VNIVERSALITY  OP  ORT  J 

The  relevance  of  our  idualugy  became  morQ  and  more  apparent  during  the 
soeiui,  economic  and  educational  upheavals  of  the  CO's  and  70's.  Youth  forced 
MS  to  take  a  second  look  at  our  society,  A  good  measure  of  their  alienation 
\vas  nioled  In  the  a.fllm-nt  ci»mnumltles'  inability  to  use  Its  organized  forces 
to  iielp  the  euituraliv  and  >ecunomIcally.  dUadvantaged  In  a  constructive  and 
meaningful  wav.  They  hud  duubts  about  sclentUlc  and  techiiologlcal  progress 
because  its  benents  were  not  shared  by  the  poor.  They  questioned  their  new 
knowledice  l>ecanse  It.  was  too  far  removed  from  what  was  the  reality. 

Changing  .values  and  life  style.^  their  cry  for  relevance  In  learning,  drug 
abuse  'crlu»e  and  poverty,  and  the  Increasing  dropout  rate  In  high  .schools 
and  colleKOs  Impelled  us  to  take  a  second  look  at  mass  education  In  America. 
Our  democracy  pridts  itself  in  the  rtcooniiion  of  individual  differences.  Wo 
feci  hvxave.r,  that  our  educational  stfstem  docs  not  offer  adequate,  quaUty 
options  which  recognize  those  differences.  Youth  are  rallroajled  Into  the 
fonr-vear  college  track  bccaubc  of  pressures  Inside  and  outside  the  system. 
zVddliig  to  our  Nation's  ijroblems  they  drop  out  of  the  .system  with  a  lack 
of  earning  pAwer,  with  a  loss  of  self-esteem  and  of  times  In  a  cycle  of 
despair.  ^ 
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THK  MOrnAlIMi  ivliiU  tUU  Ulii  /iuilCA.N  AFEAIRS  rtRSrECTI\E  IS  IWO-rOLD 

1.  to  help  onr  ji'oiuitr.v  right  the  socinl  incuuitles  of  the  dibaihantagcd  by 
onmunigmg  iiualiJ}  \utatiuiial  education  as  u  sucial  tuul  tu  break  the  |)u\cit\ 
cyvl£.  by  sharinpr  our  OKT  experience  overseas. 

:*^73^acourai;e  qualit.v  \oeatioiial  cdiiLatlun  as  a  pertinent  option  fur  ti^e 
yoiitl^  of  niiddle  AmerKa  l>\  M  r\iii^;  as  the  public  eihicatiun  arm  between  bchuul 
and  (*nmmnuU.\  In  hcl|un,^  tu  r^^luipe  parental  and  cunununitj  attitudes  abuut 
%'ocational  education. 

Orir,  ohjeetUe  h  to  inipi-o\«i  the  ituality  uf  uur  edncatiun  and  vucationaU 
sclionis  as  vital  to  the  iiuallt,\  uf  life  in  Ameiiea  and  a:S  pillar^  of  deniueraes  s 
survlvnl. 

DKVKLOWXG  A  COl'RSK  OK  ACTION  I.V  A  VOI.UNTKER  ORGANIZATION* 

Involvement  at  the  national,  State,  and  loyal  lcv(^ls 

sit  the  national  hid  with.  Thi'  2^(itional  AtUtsoru  Council  on  vocational 
education.  AVc  ha\e  a  cluse  \\urUiiii;  relatluii>liip  with  the  Council,  attending 
meetiiiKS,  disseminating  the  euutent  of  their  reinhtb  and  liudlngs  amongbt  our 
membersldp.  AVe  haw  tvsliiied  at  tlieir  rnblic  Hearings  on  \oeational  educa- 
tion iu  urban  areas  in  AVasldngtuu,  D.C.^.  Atlaiita,  Georgia  and  in  Pittsburgli, 

The  Amcvivan  Vocational  .l.wc*irt/»o«,— We  have  imrtlcipated  in  their  ^a^t 
thi*ec  Conventions  In  riiluigo,  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  where  we  liad  a 
Booth  depleting  oa„  support  of  \ocational  education  at  home  and  abroad. 

of  J':ducgtiim    Dcimrtmcnt  AVc  hav<j  had  meetings  with  nianv 

^ovenunent  otnclal>.  Including  uui  pa>t  Assistant  Secretary  for  Kdncatloil. 
Sidney  Mnrland,  gi\lng  1dm  assurance  of  our  grass  roots*  support  for  adop* 
tlon  and  implenuMitation  of  tite  Career*  Kdneation  concept. 

Correspondence  with  the  rnsidcut  of  tlie  I'.S,  urging  increased  funding  for 
vocational  e(lueatlY)n. 

(*orresi)ondeme  with  the  Cumiui>sluner  of  Can-er  Kducntlim,  Correspondence 
witli  the  Asset'lnte  C«unnd.ssiun»*i'  for  Adult  and  Vuced.  'XV  and  Radio  appcar- 
nuees  i|i  our  role  as  "attitude  ohanj:(»rs." 

.1/  //iV?  Stat(  hid  utth,  stati  Adu.mrit  CounHlft  m  vocational  education,-^ 
Mendurfi  of  ORT  ha\e  been  appolatid  to  M  vi^ral  Couiuils.  Testimony  has  been 
given  in  Cnlifornia  and  Florida.  In  Dis  ^loines,  ItAva  OUT  wwaen  were 
trained  to  he  spoKcsnun  in  tl»c  State  fur  fannliurizing  tlie  conununity  wltli 
the  conei'pt  of  career  cdiuatlon.  Thuir  perludic  n^purtji  are  used  as  ^resource 
material  in  the  pnarss  of  effecting  chaUiie,  Man.\  areas  are  involved*  In  their 
rublie  Jiifornmtlon  program. 

State  DirdttiiH  uf  Vtnati'*nftJ  /;f?i<cij/ioa.  ^Contact  and  eooperatioa  with  sev* 
oral  PIrertiu'.s  who  look  to  OUT  a.^  a  prc>hure  group  for  change  and  intluenc- 
ing  legislation. 

Ohinnori**  ronftnnvtA  on  Vovniioual  Kr?a(oh'o;i.— OUT  mendiers  ha\e  at- 
tended and  !mftuipated  In  lllUwIs*  TrNa.K.  Virgiuhu  Delawan*  and  Georgia. 

.1/  the  Local  Lncl  OUT  on  a  comnntnitjf  svnice  oroani:ation, — As  a  uiass 
niemhersMp  urganl/.atinn  (»f  120.000  mcndiers  In  over  000  Qlmpti-r.s  across  Auut- 
Ita.  we  deterndncd  at  the  «MitMt  that  our  iao>(  slj;nim;}uit  rontrdadinn  to  ic- 
sohhii:  t)»e  aisls  in  ciluiatitai  would  la'  in  risliapin;;  pitrenlal  and  ronunujdt.\ 
nttltudes  nhout  \«icatlonal  idueatloa.  To  this  end.  we  are  Involved  at  tliV 
grass  rool*<  or  loeal  eonunnnlty  level  ns  follows ; 

»s>>».wi/i//  t-ttmmnuitii  jutndt  bringing  jia rents,  tccnager.s.  guidaneo  coiui- 
.«*thtrs.  Industry  and  lah^r  tojjother  to  explore  attlludes  and  opportunities  in 
\ouitlonal  (dUiation.  Panels  wire  organized  in  .^iinne  00  cities.  Vhree  were 
t^levi«ed  Iu  Conneitiiut.  lloustun  and  ??an  Francisco.  .Several  were  or^;ani/.cd 
f^r  radio.  Newspaper ^ooveraco  wa5i  oxeellent. 

.IltjiloHnp  tr^i'ld  of  no/ A  /rip.t.  taking  urhnn  and  suburban  children  to 
\|c\\  the  lei  hniial  .skills  nMpdrt'd  at  airport.*-.  ho>pital.s.  hanks»  compater  icnters 
and  InduMry.  I 

.Ijrar/?i»r/  ?\5?.  Siatinofi  lio^uh  to  oittstamlinff  Voc  Kd  ^tudrntn  at  nujjor 
luncheons,  honoring  student  and  teacher.  1 

Oiujftnizfnff  career  daifs.  \  , 

Arrnnoinff  tour>^  of  vocational  sc7ionU, 

Tutorinn  in  academic  suhjectA. 

Sfcrvhifj  on  adriaorj/  committee.^.  »  « 

Dctdopiuf;  talent  pooht  romprtstd  of  ntenihers  and  husuand.s  and  conminnlty 
to  speak  to  Career  edU(-ntion  classes.  '  . 
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Simnaorina  mav  contciln  in  clcnicntary  and  high  i><--'>oolf  , 

.Uomizino  commuHw  ,n  Huvport  of  hand  '•'Z^'  '  ''''' !  't  1"/ i^^lXmul  S^a^^^^ 

and  fot  letter  writing  campaigns  for  increased  funding  at  lederal  and  State 

levels*  ^ 

Deliverino  T.V.  Ediiorial  commcniarics  as  public  service. 

aomS  0/  locatiomtl  and  technlcul  opportunities  avaiUthlc  at 

«oSSvr  c for  schools,  lihrarics.  retention  //omcv,  inwmvloyment 

out  ill  close  cooperation  with  the  Career  Koseurcli  Center  of  Intlmnn  UnUcr:.it> 
ami  local  schools  and  gnUlaiice  counselors.  F/Zi/ca/ior  in 

Glcvdaml,  Ohio  to  introduce  them  to  cducatiuual  opporlnuitieb  at  then  uou 

^'^''llivhil  commercial/ i/i//  irrappino  course  at  Sun  Sntomo 

^W^on«^/  rarfeo  show  in  ihulc  County,  ;.7on(/a.— "bo  \on  V^M\i  lo 
Be  •  "  *  aired  weeklv  lo  acqmiint  .tudents  uith  vaiioas  job  oDDortiiinties 
avftilalde  to  them  «ii(i  the  slall.s  and  ^'^l^^r^'^^^^^^^^ 

tain  them.  This  is  done  in  conjnnction  \Yith  the  I.indsay  IIopKinb  bKUl  Contei. 
A  ^iniihir  show  Mill  be  aired  in  ^IllwanUee,  \\  iscousin.  .     ,  , 

o"^^  ^yhlch  (IcDict  boy«  and  girls  in  vocational  education 

nroniid  the  world  to  local  lii^h  school?. 

Partic' nation  in  career  uivaroic^s  programit. 

i'cJearS^  technical  faciUthi,  for  yuiilance  counselors  ^vho 

Imve  only  college  Information  available. 

WOMEN'S  AMEIllCAX  OUT  »EVK1.0rS  OBT  yOUTH  FKI.I.OWSHir  GK0U!>8 

To  help  eonibat  alienation  amongst  Jewish  youth  iu  ^V?^';!''nMr,.;lri.nsf of 
niziu"  TouDS  of  teenagers  raut:iug  from  11  to  17  years  ot  age.  Uu>  duU'onp  of 
tlesc°«fou  i  is  to  c;.conrage  youth  to  identify  with  teenagers  ui  vocational 
«tiorn^uV  thc  Urhirto'give  then,  greater  nnrt  ^^i^^^^^^^ 
ami  to  aid  them  in  seeking  out  .meaningful  programs  of  serMce  to  theli  tom- 

"'"S!)"m.th  are  so  engaged  around  the  country.  ,^'7^^^^^ 
Willi  I  he  liaiidlcanned.  tutoring,  etc.  Tor  .several  summers  a  program  to  Israel 

Im  "been  a^lgTwU^rm  have  visited  O^-^^.f '"«'f- ""••^''.^^e'hSri^ 
iHiiid  motivated,  quality  programs  of  vocational  enncation.  An  exchange  lo 

mouth  program  will  be  offered  in  the  Fall.    fn„„<.o«  nn  n  <:plf- 

V  nrocram  called  "Project  Career"  ha.s  been  initiated,  it  focuses,  on  a  sen 
tesUi  M^ro'^^^  is  designed  to  lieigliten-tlie  participant's  umlerstamling 

,t  eareor  and  Ob  o^^^  and  involves  a  day  of  actual  work  experience 

a  given  nel(l.  The  Commissioner  of  Career  KdUeation.  Kenneth  Hoyt  is 
h wore  of  Uiirprograiu  and  .■oiua.en.lod  our  effi.rts  au.l  actiyit  es  wlneli  '■«>.  r. - 

he  kind  of  positive  mutual  dependency  relationship  tha 
«Vist  letween  earoer  education  and  vocational  education. More  importnntly. 
n^  mSt  the  faiitastie  <-«,itributio.is  whie}i  oruani'/ations  such  as  ^vmrs 
are  n'akini:  to  the  goals  of  both  vocational  education  and  career  education 
thronudi  volunteer  efforts  throughout  this  ^'ation."    ,  .  ,,„„,„,... 

S  mVv  0. "  rxner/.>c  witli  liiKh  school.  .Tr.  college  and  nniversit.v  educatois 
1  K  'iseoaiid^,^   .Vmrclos  last  mouth.  OKT's  Bi ree  ..r  of  T.atiu  Amen- 
a  n  o  erati  nrslmrc.1  the  l.ouellt  of  his  experbMice  iu  deal  ng  ^o"; 
education  for  a  minority  people  and  his  innovative  creative  edneatiou  pro- 

'T4/"/rc<fmK?cT^^^^^  in  many  eapaeitic  iu  elemeidary  and  upper 
level  s  -  ofs  i  ear  i„.l,  homes.  This  pro.iect  is  called  T.OYKS  .(Bed  eate.l  Older 
V.di!ub'ers  in  Ed^'catioiial  Services)  and  is  being  implemented  in  S.mtheru 
Californin. 

InvitiiW  vocational  rdiiralnra  to  >pcul- at  mcctinflx  ,    ,  , 

MohUizing  our  mcmhersMp  in  support  of  lUcpntamUtl  C'^'^^'/'f 'f ^.^  •'^''''^f. 
the  Impact  of 'vocational  ami  technical  education  in  the  development  nf  our 
country.  ,        .,  ■ 

,  onsravATiON.s  AN-n  roxci.fsioN  onowiNo  iMiKSfii  nK  Fito;i  STt^nr.NTS  .o'n  parents 

From  our  activities  around  the  country  we  see  an  Increasing  intere.st  in 
vooaUoiinTand  te^  edn.'alion  on  the  part  of  students  parents  and  eon,, 

mi  Itv  ('on  do  nee  in  the  value  of  liiglier  edueation'generally  has  been  badly 
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shaken.  The  Carnegie  ComuiIai>iun  on  Higher  Education  at  the  conclusion  ot 
a  six  yeal^  study  of  the  nation's  collcties  and  universities,  termed  k  "crisis  of 
conQdence*;  in  the  ability  of  higher  education  to  give  the  Aiiierican  people  any 
of  the  things  they  really  want  or  feel  tliey  need.  Liberal  Arts  students  art 
overeducaljed  and  undersklUed !, 

A  new  cult^ure  of  technology  / 

If  iJie  purpose  of  education  is,  injarge  measure,  "to  trai)s;nit  the  culture", 
we  submit  that  we  live  la  a  ''culture  of  technology."  Inaoyattons  in  technology 
havo  revoIjUtlonlzed  education,  scleuce,  industry,  the  arts,  medicine,  the  mass 
media,  trayel,  the  child*s  world  of  niake-belle\e  and  conveniences  in  our  homes. 
For  tli^  Hpst  tljgde  in  our  hUtory  we  are  able  to  view  in  the  comfort  of  our 
'^ving  rooms,  assassinations,  wors,  yioltnce,  rebelliou,  rat  infested  ghettos,  the 
damaging  pffects  of  pollution,  hunger  and  poverty  and  tue  ultimate  exaltation 
of  watching  man  reach  and  walk  out  on  the  moon  I  Technology  is  a  powerful 
I  we  for  |ood  and  evil  and  can  be  the  most  powerful  force  for  social  justice 
yet  known]  to  man.  Hotc  arc  tec  preparing  our  youth  to  understand  the  world 
in  tcJiich  they  Zitc,  to  adapt  to  changes  derhlng  from  technological  progress, 
<j/ir  their  Imagination  and  creativity ,  to  help  them  through  education  create 
a  rnlue  s^/Jftcm  tchich  tvill  define  technology  for  hui7ian  needs^  for  the  letter- 
vivnt  of  nidnJ 

i 

,  A.N"  EDUCATIONAL  CASTE  SVSTE.M  DEMOCRATIZING  EDUCATION 

I  ' 

With  thj;  ratio  of  Federal  dollars  to  higher  education  out  of  proportion  to 
tlip  ratio  alloted  vdcational  education,  have;  we  encouraged  a  one-track  system 
dtnying  hulivldual  differences  and  aptitudcjs?  Have  we  created  a  caste  system, 
between  ajcademlcians  and  vocational  edt^cators,  between  academic  ^tudentSy 
and  studtnts  In  vocational  education?  Have  v\e  built  in  prejudices  in  employ-? 
er's  standards  and  In  parental  and  community  attitudes?  Are  we  for  the  purr 
suit  of  excellence  at  all  levels  of  educatlu^  for  all  Americans?  By  democratts- 
iin  education,  offering  quality  vocational,  ciucation  to  all  youth,  may  we  not 
find  the  M^ay  to  cffcetitely  bridge  the  gOfP  Htween  our  inttlhctual  elite  and 


out  hard  hats?  y  j 


EDUCATION  AND  OUR  NATIONAL  PtTRPOSE 

I  I. 


"The  Foundation  of  every  Nation  Is  In  the  education  of  its  youth"— Horace 
^lann.      j  / 

Is  educatlou  related  to  our  national  purpose?  Will  it  help  us  share  the  good 
life  with  all  men?  If  technical  superiority  is  our  Xatlonrs  greatest  resource,  how 
are  we  gojng  to  secure  our  supremacy?  How  will  we  foster  the  dlgniiv  of 
work?  How  win  we  develop  pride  In^  workmanship?  How  can  we  help  hulld 
positive  sf  If -attitudes?  How^  can  wq  inspire  a  generation  of  more  filglily 
motivated 'and  socially  conscious  yout,h  to  participate  in  the  human  endeavor? 

We.  in  \Vomen*s  American  OUT  look  to  you,  the  members  of  the  Hous^  Edu- 
rntinn  am^  T^abor  Committee  to  help  our  Nation  develop  its  human  resoqrces— 
the  young  people  of  uur  Country  through  continuing  Innovative  Federal^  Legis- 
lation for  the  development  of  career  and  vocational  educa^on  programs, 

"In  the  f kills  of  work  rest  the  digi  Ity  of  man  and  the  wealth  of  nations".*** 

Thank  ybu.  |  / 

TESTImJnY  of  BEA  FORREST,  NATIONAL  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
CHAIRMAN,  WO]\^EFS  AMERICAN  ORT  j 

J[s.  ForREST.  Thank  you  very  nuch,  Chairman  Perkins.  It  is  really 
is  a  priviWe  to  bo  lioro.  and  to  participate  in  tlio  democratic  process 
of  our  G'|)vcnimcnt  by  sharing  \vith  you  some  of  our  experiences  in 
vorationnJ  education  at  home  anijl  abroad,  and  I  do  so  on  behalf  of 
onr  120,000  monibci-s  in  Women's, American  OIIT,  the  Organization 
for  Ilchal^ilitation  Through  Training,  which  is  a  volunteer  or^anizu- 
tiou  which  helps  support  a  networl^  of  \ocational  schools  in  22  coun- 
ties aroMud  the  woild,  and  TOO  institutions,  which  have  a  current  en- 
rollment ot  70,000.  \ 
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In  recent  years,  our  organization  has  been  actively  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  public  education  to  rcbhapo  parental  and  community 
attitudes  about  vocational  education,  making  it  a  quality  choice  for 
youth;  who  arc  carving  out  npw  life  stylcb  and  who  no  longer  feel 
|)ound  to  the  prestige  status  that  academic  education  offers. 

present  this  testimony  as  cltl/^eiis  who  are  grateful  for  all  the 
beii^fits  of  public  education  our  democracy  affords,  as  mothers  ^vith 
concern  for  the  troubled,  anxious  \  olces  of  j  outh  and  as  OKT  volun- 
teers with  love  and  desire  to  servo  our  communities  and  country 
from  tiie  knowledge  wo  ha\e  glocucd  through  our  ORT  experiences 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  look  to  you,  the  members  of  this  vitally  important  committee, 
to  continue  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the  leadership  and  legisla 
tion  now  required  to  combat  the  gru\\ing  crisis  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  in  our  educational  institutions.  ^ 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  observations  will  prove  helpful  in  jour 
deliberations. 

We  are  familiar  with  many  of  the  proposals  before  you  which 
would  further  define  and  expand  the  V'ocatioiial  Amendments  of 
1968.  Since  wo  are  neither  educators  nor  administrators,  our  com- 
ments as  wo  progress  in  this  testimony  will  bo  rooted  in  tlie  prag- 
matic approaui  to  the  philosophy  of  vocational  education  ab  a  way  of 
life  in  an  era  of  scientific  and  technological  discovery. 

Be  assured  that  our  vested  interest  lies  only  in  the  youth  of  Ameri- 
can as  the  quality  of  their  lives  and  livelihoods  will  reflect  upon  the 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  future  of  our  Natiort. 

I  would  like,  at  the  outset,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  ORT 
does  overseas,  and  by  so  doing,  I  think,  will  illumine  our  support  of 
the  legislation  that  is  before  you. 

The  ORT  program,  which  started  some  £11  years  ago  in  Russia, 
came  about  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  when  the  vision- 
aries of  tJio  program  determined  that  Jews  could  be  freed  from  the 
ghcttO'llke  conditions,  if  the)  were  given  the  tools  to  economic  free- 
dom. 

The  program  mo\ed  from  Rubi>Ia  to  Eastern  Europe,  to  Western 
Europe,  to  Xorth  Africa,  to  Iran,  to  Israel,  and  to  South  America, 
and  it  servos  a  twofold  purpose. 

1.  It  helpb  the  disad\anta^ed5  who  are  cultuially  and  ecoiUHni- 
cally  disaihantagcd,  to  coiuo  into  an  ORT  school.  ^lostly  these  are 
iosidrntial  bchools.  We  have  donnltoiivs  whicli  take  youths  out  of 
the  glu'.tto-like  condition^  and  put  them  In  a  bchool  where  they  ]ia\o 
a  total  health  caro  program;  where  they  have  cultural  activities, 
i:oli«jjlou&  activities.  Also,  their  \Qcational  edu^titlon  is  synthesized 
witli  the  academic  education. 

By  freeing  one  child  iu  this  way,  whole  families  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  economic  and  social  ghettos. 

As  the  needs  progresood,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
technological  ro\ohition,  we  had  to  raise  oui  bights  acadcmicaUy, 
and  our  schools  now  attract  tho  jouth  of  middle  classes  and  upper- 
level  classes  in  countries  around  the  world. 
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S )  that  \ocatioiuil  cilm  ation  at  the  outset  was  u^iecl  as  a  social  tool 
to  iiee  the  dibatlwmtaged  hi  an  eia  of  bcleatilic  and  technological 
discovMy. 

WoinenV  Aniorlian  OUT  helps  support  tins  private,  vohuitary 
nitwtuk  of  ap]>irntia^hip  unti  r.  \  uiatioual  hi«:h  bchools  and  jnnior 
iolIiiri»{>  in  ±2  cuuntrn.\->  around  the  \\orhK  The  careers  we  ha\e  are^ 
in  nildt>  buth  ab  tfUconunuuluition,  ^retalhirgy,  interior  decoratin*^, 
fabhiuii  nlcbi^jn.  anto.,»atud  t^uiiHniuit  nuuatcnancc,  nursing  culture, 
nicclianical  drafting,  Mxrutarial  bkillb,  Uiachlne  dcbign,  avionics,  and 
computer  tc>chnology. 

ORT  it>  partlall.s  financed  at  the  local  h'\cl  by  the  government 
every  ^countr\  lii  whil  h  it  functions,  truly  iu  gratitude  for  tlie 
development  cif  .skilled  hand^  for  their  econonilc  development.  The 
curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  tho  coiuitrv's  needs. 

ORT,  at  the  rcquci^t  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
miMit.  has  heen  U;»hi«:  Itc  ttaclicrs  and  expert^ise  in  several  develop;^ 
ing  African  rountilcs.  INIany  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  given 
lanirnage  and  bkill  training  at  our  Tcachei-s' "Institute  in  Aiiieres, 
Rwit'/erlamh 

We  believe  that  ORT  has  a  pioneer  role  in  the  future  of  voca- 
tional eduoatiou,  ushig  a  liuniauistic  approach  to  education.  As  a 
minoiit,\  bybtuni.  }on  loally  ha\ii  to  exccU  o\er  any  other  system  in 
any  given  country,  and  we  had  to  he  inuovathe  and  anticipatory. 
As  a  smaller  s\stem,  ^\e  uin  o\erconic  hurcaiicrac},  Avhich  inhibits 
cliange.  ^  / 

New  iHOgrnnia  are  quickly  implemented  and  obsolete  ones  are 
discarded.  In  our  training  .system  we  have  recognized  individual 
differences,  and  tJ.stabllblu'd  tialning  program^  at  the  apprenticeship, 
high  .school,  and  junior  college  levels. 

At  the  outset,  we  had  to  change  attitudes  of  Jewish  parents  who 
could  not  see  manual  woik  for  their  children.  Our  schools  had  to 
be  special. 

We  pride  oui'sehos  on  our  unique  motivational  and  technical 
pedagogic  ^killo  in  .s\ntlu*bizing  academic  and  intellectual  pxu'sults 
.JV^'*  A^?J^^9]^^L^'*^'l****ii?*  ^l^^'OXlJs^cpmg  m  the  forefront^that  man 
is  nhnstor  of  tTie  machine,  and  not  its  slave. 

There  is  a  close  working  relatioublup  hetween  student  and 
teai  her. 'We ^benefited  from  the  fact  that  \\c  *vere  constantly  con- 
fronted ari  Jews  by  cikse.s  and  subsequently  the  challenge  of  train- 
ing for  |ob  placement.  Our  students  had  to  be  better  qualified  to 
c.ompete  in  the  work  world. 

We  instill  in  youth  an  appreciation  of  work  as  a  means  toward.s 
S^elf-nctunlization.  I  have  seen  ORl^  schools  in  France,  Italy, 
Swit/.erland,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Lsrael,  and  really  understand 
the  process  of  rehabilitation  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Chairman  Pfnucrxs.  T  must  leave,  ^Is.  Forrest.  Mr.  Lehman  will 
preside  in  my  absence.  Before  I  go,  I  certainly  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  an  outstanding  statement. 

I  kTiow  that  ^fr.  Lehman  has  several  quest!.  iS,  and  when  T  get 
back,  T  want  to  ask  }  on  ^»c\eral  questions.  You  liavc  been  most  liclpful 
in  my  iudgment  and  I  want  to  compllmeut  ;you  on  the  work  that  you 
arc  doing. 
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Mr.  Lkiiman.  Tliinik  urn  mmv  iiiiuli.  "Was  \oui'  .statement  coin- 
jjleted?  I  would  like  to  a^k  \uii  a  few  queistlous,  if  now  ib  tlie  ri*i;lit 
tiinefovit.  /-  ,  * 

iLs.  FoRKBST.  I  was  *^o\\i*i  to  make  a  few  comments  on  wliat  it  is  ' 
tliat  we  arc  trying  to  do  on  tlu»  Anieiioan  M>ene,  to  nnderbcoi-e  wliat 
it  is  tliat  we  wonld  like  to  bee  in  tlio  le<rislation.  ^ 

Women  s  American  Ort  liai>  been  acti\i'l\  engajreil  in  a  pubjic 
campaign  to  charge  paruntal  and  conihmnit\  attitudes  about  \oca- 
tlonul  education.  AVo  bue  tWm,  witli  our  120,000  niemberb  across  tlie 
T'nited  States,  wlicrc  \ocational  education  ib  iclc\ant  and  can  be  relc- 
\ant,  and  sliould  be  a  qualitj  clioicc  for  the  youth  of  middle  America 
that  arc  really  dropping  out  of  the  system. 

We  have  drng  abubc.  crime,  po\crt>,  dropontb,  high  late  of  uncm 
pl()\nient  among  the  teenagers.  We  feel  that  if  the  svbtem  of  \  (Ra- 
tional education  were  put  on  an  equal  status  with  the  academic  educa- 
tion, perhaps  some  of  these  problems  could  be  resolved. 

Many  communities  are  offeiing  sei\  iccs  for  guidance  counselors. 
Wi'  ha\e  compiled  books  foi  guidance.couuscloi's  who  are  just  college 
oiiented  the-msehes,  li.^ting  all  the  pobt:5ccondai\  technical  opportu- 
nities in  the  connnunities. 

We  have  our  own  radio  show,  as  you  know,  in  Miami,  which  is 
called,  "What  You  Want  To  Be,"  and  it  is  not  a  disc  jockcv  s  pro- 
gram, wlicre  kids  can  listen  to  the  various  ills  and  opportunities  that 
aie  within  the  communiticb  and  the  kind  of  education  they  need  to  go 
ou6  into  tjie  connhunity  and  get  a  job. 

Mr.  Lkiimax.  ilay  I  interrupt  ^ou.  You  are  in  a  subject  with  which 
T  am  very  much  conceined.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it 
.  in  this  legislation.  ^ 

You  mentioned  talking  to  guiilance  counselors.  I  think  one  of  tlic 
problems  Is  that  the  guidance  people  are  channeling  less  academic 
oiiented  Aoung  people  into  \ocatIunal  education  piogram^,  wjiich  in 
a  sense  attaches  kind  of  a  stigma  to  it. 

It  is  \  eiy  seldom  that  I  get  any  positive  answer  on  this.  One  of 
(he  problems  is,  that  in  the  prcbcnt  regulations  a  person  who  goes 
into  \ocational  education  at  the  secondaiA  school  level,  and  then 
decides  to  go  for  liberal  arts,  or  something  like  that,  that  is  con- 
sidered a  le5>s  successful  \ocatIonal  education  btudcnt  and  is  counted 
against  the  vocational  program. 

In  the  original  ORT  program  In  the  State  of  Israel,  when  I  visited 
there,  tlu\\  had  a  list  uf  students  waiting  to  get  into  the  OUT  school. 
I  would  like  to  see  that  kind  of  direction  followed  here. 
Wonld  V)U  like  to  comuient  on  the  remaiks  that  I  ha\e  just  mad,  ? 
Ms.  FuuKKST.  I  think  you  are  right.  What  proves  it  is  that  by  vais- 
iiig  fliC  standards  of  \ocational  schools,  }o\\  do  attract  a  hirgcr 
seguient  of  the  connuunitu  Wc  ha\e  seen  as  much  imt  only  in  Israel, 
but  in  South  Anierica  where  our  program  had  sort  of  deteriorated.  In 
tiding  to  reeonstrnct  the  program,  we  introduced  courses  at  the 
highest  lc\el.  As  ji  nuitter  of  fact,  wc  ha\e  a  ceiitcr  for  computer 
technology  In  Argentina,  which  is  an  OUT  school  recognized  by  the 
government. 

So,  if  you  raise  the  level  of  standards  of  the  school,  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  w*c  are  fighting  for,  because  many  of  our  vocational 
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schools  are^  iii  a  bcn^c,  obj>u]etc.  The  cquiijnieiit  is  obsuletii,  the  Avhole 
.  approach' to  it  is  antiquated. 
^  lMiat  we  wonlJ  like  to  see  is  a  more  progressive  system  of  voca- 
tional education  In  this  cuuntry,  making  it  a  quality  and  relevant 
choice.  In  this  uay,  n\c  think,  also  to  democratize  the  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

Kids  arc  put  into  one  track,  and  we  are  not  recognizing  that  people 
are  different,  and  that  their  aptitudes  are  different.  We  built  an  edu- 
cational caste  system  in  the  United  States,  also,  by  tlie  ratio  of 
Federal  dollars  that  go  to  an  academic  school,  and  those  that  go  to  a 
vocational  school.  So,  we  have  a  caste  system  in  the  schools. 

There  is  a  caste  system  among  the  academic  teachers,  and  the  voca- 
tional instructors,  and  even  among  the  students.  The  kids  in  academic 
courses  really  look  down  upon  the  kids  in  the  vocational  We  think 
that  this  is  bad  for  our  democracy,  and  it  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Wq  think  that  the  Federal  Government  through  its  legislation, 
through  innovations,  can  kind  of  democratize  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country. 

Jlr.  LKinrAX.  To  get  back  to  the  one  specific  thing  in  the  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  the  placement  success.  If  you  can  do  anything 
on  that.  If  you  could  give  me  a  ^comment  or  two  that  I  could  use. 

Perhaps,  we  could  encourage  youngsters  to  take  a  look  at  vocational 
education,  because  even  if  you  do  go  to  college,  it  will  not  count 
against  you  as  a  nonplacemdnt  unit.  I  was  wondering  how  we  could 
do  that  legislatively.  Of  course,  I  think  that  this  is  something  that  we 
would  bo  more  likely  to  use. 

If  you  could  give  mo  some  input  on  that.  Specifically  since  you 
have  spoken  to  the  counselors  with  regard  to  that.  I  think  that  this 
is  the  thing  that  we  ought  to  talk  to  the  counselors  on.  Then,  we  could 
get  honol-  students  into  vocational  education  without  it  being  a 
potential  detrimental  statistic  ontlieir  own  record. 

Us.  ^FoRREST.  I  think  that  tjiis  is  quite  a  problem.  I  don't  know 
whether  Lhold  the  answers  to  it. 

^  In  terms  of  the  legislation,  this  is  an  idea,  the  separation  of  voca- 
tional education  in  terms  of  funding  from  the  secondary  to  the  post- 
secondary.  I-think  conceptually  this -is  wrong.  I  think  that  we  have 
to  show  that  vocational  education  actually  can  start  through  the 
career  education  process  at  the  elementaiy  school  level  to  the  second- 
ary school  level,  to  postsecondary,  and  also  to  postsecondary  and  uni- 

I  think  that  we  have  our  own  built-in  prejudices  about  vocational 
education,  thinking  that  it  stops  at  one  level,  oi  it  is  just  the  plumber 
or  the  carpenter,  forgetting  the  range  of  skills  that  really  go  through 
university. 

I  think  if  wo  keep  the  flow,  conceptually  we  will  he  building  a 
better  system  of  education. 

]Mr.  LKH^fAX.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  am  interested  in, 
liow  to  get  better  stddents  into  vocational  education,  more  academ- 
ically minded  students. 

^  TIio  other  thing  I  represent  is  the  possibilitv  of  a  satellite  school 
in  industrial  and  commercial  plans,  where  tfie  youngsters  can  <ro 
fnihtime  to  secondary  school.  Do  any  of  the  ORT  Schools  in  this 
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country,  or  OET-sponsoied  schools  in  this  coin.iry  have  a  full 
secondary  education  system  on 'the  job  site?    ;  ^ 

:Ms.  Forrest.  Wq  do  not  liavc  ORT  scliools  m  this  country,  really. 
Wc  have  one  in  New  York,  byt  it  is  geared  to  the  garment  industrj', 
and  was  only  organized  aft*  World  War  II  to  accommodate  the 
refugees  who  were  coming  in.  *,  .  ,     t      •  o 

:\Ir.  LKiirvux.  It  is  not  a  secondary  school,  but  adult  education^ 

^Is.  Forrest.  It  is  adult  education,  and  we  stress  adult  training 
and  retraining  in  our  OUT  schools.  n  ti  x 

JlrJLEULMAxMf  you  have  any  further  comments,  I  would  like  to 

hearEfiemT  .       ,    ,    ^  -.i 

Ms.  Forrest-  On  the  satellite  schools,  I  am  familiar  with  some 
of  that  in  this  countiy.  They  serve  a  very,  very  great  purpose,  I 
think,  to  attract  more  people  from  the  academic  world  into  the  voca- 
tional and  technicj^l.  *  ,        .  ,  ' 

We  have  to  have  a  real  blend  of  academic  subjects  together  with 
vocational  education,  changing  the  image  of  students,  parents,  em- 
l>lo>ei*s^  and  the  entire  community  in  terms  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Wo  had  testimony  yesterday  that  a  ^ood  portion 
of  our  vocational  education  for  women  is  home  economics,  and  that 
blows  my  mind.  I  just  wondered  if  you  had  a  comment  on  .that, 
because  I  thhik  that  home  economics  belongs  in  another  category.^ 

Jils.  Forrest.  T  Icnow  that  in  our  schools  in  France  and  in  Israel 
wc  have  girls  in  autp  mechanics,  architectural  design,  industrial 
design.  Wc  have  boys  in  home  economics  courses  for  the  hotel  and 
catering  trade. 

So  we  are  encouraging  women  more  and  morp  to  get  into  more 
technical  spheres. 

Mr.  LEiniAN.  I  think  that  about  50  percent  of  all  the  money  that 
has  been  going  into  vocational  education  for  ^^pmen  ha^  been  ear- 
marked for  home  economics  courses.  In  my  "mind  that  is  no  more 
vocational  education   .  , 

lis,  Forrest,  In  the  same  manner  for  men,  people  in  our  thinking 
of  vocational  educators  are.  still  in  the  field  of  agriculture  rather 
than  industrial  or  technology.  I  think  that  among  the  vocational 
educators  themselves  there  has  to  bo  a  kii^d  of  reeducation. 

Mr.  LEmiAX.  Before  I  came  to  Congress,  the  way  to  get  the 
legislation  through  was  to  get  the  home  econoipics  people's  support. 
By  combining  the  home  economics  and  the  vocational  programs  they 
could  get  some  kind  of  vocational  program  established. 

Now,  X  think,  there  is  enough  recognition  for  the  need  and  the  ^ 
lack,  especially  for  women,  and  the  need  for  women  to  develop* 
salable  skWh.  Women  now^  have  to  go  into  jobs  that  are  no  longer 
categorized  as  Stereotyped  for  women. 

I  would  love  to  ^ee  the  funds  that  are  now  going  for  home  eco- 
nomics, to  be  going  to  teach  women  to  do  aii> thing,  from  computers 
to  agriculture,  or  any  other  kind  of  work  that  is  more  or  less  within 
the  stereotyped  for  mdn. 

I  wouk^lik(^  to  see  or  do  something  abcuit  getting  home  economics 
courses  out  of  

jMs.  Forrest.  We  aie  shaking  a  lot  of  people  by  addressing  that. 
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Mr.  Lkitmax.  What  \on  are  doing  is  tcacliing  womou  liow  to  be 
lionse\vi\^s.  That  is  a  pi-ett\  good  job,  but  iiio^t  liousewivcs  now 
have  to  work  for  a  living  toa 

ifs.  FtmmOT.  I  agrOe  \ut\i  jou.  In  tlic  legislation  tlicre  are  points 
on  liow  to  expand  counseling  W\  ices.  I  think  that  tliis  is  very,  very 
important. 

ilr-  LKH^rAX.  If  w  do  it  in  the  riglit  direction.  Jnst  expanding 
the  cunient  guiding  coiui^jcling  In  most  schools  i.^  just  like  expanding 
a  disaster  area.  Unless  vtm  can  redirect  the  guidance  people,  and  ^ 
,  got  them  off  of  their  dead  center. 

If  a  kid  cannot  learn  to  write  a  good  paragraph,  perhaps  he  can 
learn  to  operate  a  quarter-of  a-million-dollar  machine.  This  is  for 
tlio  birds  now, 

ifs,  FoiJKKST.  We  see  teacher  training  and  retraining  as  a  ^'ery 
important  item  in  the  legislation.  In  OUT  we  have  our  own  teach- 
ing inj^titute,  which  is  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  from  that;  insti- 
tute all  sorts  of  pedagogic  materials  are  put  together  for  the  entire 
^  network. 

Toachei-s  come  for  refresher  courses.  We  think,  particularlv  with 
the  change  in  technology,  that  this  is  extremely  important.  Perhaps 
if  th(»  home  economics  teachoi-s  were  retrained  or  given  some  addi- 
tional technical  education  themselves,  we  could  have  emphasis  on 
it.  « 

3Ir.  LKmr.vK.  I  wonder  how  the  guidance  counseloi^  in  Switzer- 
land guide  the  people  in  the  secondary  schools  about  vocational 
education  that  is  different  from  the  guidance  counseling  in  this 
country.  If  it  were,  there  would  never  be  any  Swiss  watclies. 

JIs,  FoRKKST.  True.  We  think  that  opportunity  should  be  increased 
for  adult  training,  with  obsolescence  in  industry,  and,  with  women, 
particularly,  coming  back  into  the  job  market.  We  know  tliat  we 
*  have  used  all  of  our  schools  for  adult  trainhig  in  the  evening,  and 
retraining.  In  Israel  we  have  a  very  lai^ge  program  now  of  adult 
^  education,  and  these  fadiities  are  also  used  for  retraining  war 
veterans.     "  * 

This  is  another  problem  of  our  own  country  as  well,  using  voca- 
tional and  teclniical  facilities  for  the  unemployed  war  veterans. 

We  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  residential  schools.  I 
think  that  this  has  been  an^  item  imder  consideration  for  a  while. 
If  you  w'lxwt  to  use  vocational  education  as  a  social  tool  to  break  . 
^  ,  the  poverty  cycle,  which  wo  believe  from  our  experience  it  has 
^  gotten,  then  it  is  important  to  ttike  the  kids  out  of  their  ghetto  life" 
where  they  really  cannot  study  under  their  particular  family  condi- 
tions,  put  tlicm  ni  a  school.  There,  look  to  cleveloping  a  total  person 
health  care,  psychological  cai-e,  cultural  facilities,  recreational  facil- 
ities, and  an  environment  of  really  relevant  study. 

This  has  proved  veiy  successful.  *  ^  » 

Jlr.  LKn:irAN'.  Did  you  take  some  of  the  ^loroccan  so-called  dis- 
advantaged Jews  and  put  them  in  these  2i-haur-a-day  schools  out  of ^ 
necessity  to  get  them  out  of  the  low  economic  and  social  en.vironmeiit 
t!uM*c?.])id  you  find  that  this  worked  b^ittcr? 

>rs.  FoKKfOT.  This"has  been  a  very  S^iccessful  prograjn  in  Morocco  , 
itself,  I  have  seen  the  kinds  of  ghettos  that  these  kids  came  out  of.  . 
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:\Iost  people  (loirt  think  of  Jewish  poverty,  but  there  is  Jewish 

poverty.  .      ,  . 

To  see  how  these  children  are  rehalnhtHtcd,  really  lu  every  souse 
of  the  worcl,  is  a  miracle.  Once  >ou  take  one  child  out  of  a.  disad- 
vantaged couiiminity,  this  child  iiuimuliately  can  get  a  job  and  tluMi 
take  his  whole  familY  out  of  the  ghetto.  • 

80,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  message  for  America  lU  terms  ot  edii- 
cation  for  the  disadvantaged.       '  ^  ,      l  ^  ^ 

yh\  Lkiimax.  Have  you  read  the  GAO  report  on  the  status  ot 
vocational  education  ill  the  country.       „  , 

ils.  FouREST.  I  read  a  suuuuary  of  it,  and  I  tlunk  the  report 
pi-ubablv,  insofar  as  \dcational  educ.ition  aa  it  exists  today,  might 
ha\e  some  validity.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  the  system 
should  bo  revamped,  and  that  thei  e  should  be  more  quality  put  into 

There  should  be  the  kind  of  equipment  in  schools  that  would  put 
kids  ont  an  the  job.  That  you  really  have  to  begin  to  reshape  the 
attitude,  pl'obabl},  of  the  entire  country,  because  it  goes  from  parent 
to  student  to  teacher,  to  this  lilwyer  who  Avill  only  take  this  4-year 
rollecr<5  graduate,  when  by  the  same  token  the  person  who  may  only 
liave  graduated  from  a  secondary  school,  or  postsecondary  school, 
Avould  have  the  same  ea)>abilities. 

So  we  have  built  in.  really,  an  educational  uneconomic  system  in 
our  country.  I  don't  think  that  the  report  lias  total  validity,  no.  I 
Avould  disagree  with  it. 

^Ir.  Lkilmax.  I  was  told  yesterday  that  kids  in  the  vocational 
rducation  system  in  Detroit  ar'e  going  into  tool  and  die  making.  Their 
fathers  ha\e  been  tool  and  die  makers  for  15  years,  and  they  are 
goinpc  to  go  on  indefinitely. 

I  thiufe  that  wc  really  have  to  bring  our^ counseling  people  up  to 
date,  because  too  many  of  them  are  guidance  counselors  for  jobs 
that  we  listed  0  years  ago,  or  2  3 cars  ago,  or  eve^  2  months  ago, 
and  it  is  fast  changing.  The  econon>}*  is  fast  changing. 
.  In  3our  schools,  are  you  able  to  keep  up  to  date  with  this  kind  of 
<si  situation.  If  so,  how"^do  you  do  it? 

^Is.  FoRWOT.  IIow  we  do  it  is  that  we  have  organized  committees 
-ill  almost  every  coiuitrv  of  operation,  which  consist  of  educators, 
and  from  business  and  industry,  who  meet  regularly  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  give  us  input  in  terms'of  what  the  needs  of  industry  are. 

In  effect,  our  whole  system  is  based  on  the  economy  of  our  country, 
and  A\lmt  the  manpower  needs  of  that  country  ai-c,  because  you  nin- 
not  afford  to  operate  a  \olunteer  sjstem  in  a  private  system  if  it  is 
not  education  for  employment. 

There  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  accountability,  but  more  so  %yo 
are  tr\in^  to  rehabilitate  >outli,  so  that  they  can  find  their  place  in 
the  work  world  with  dignity.  So,  wc  do  ha\e  this  contact  with  the 
industry.  ,  '  *. 

Ab  a  matter  of  f0t,  in  almost  every  countrj,  industry  comes  to  us, 
looking  foi  manpowei,  because  tlie>  know  the  quality  of  our  .school.s, 
and  the  kind  of  education  these  kids  receive,  and  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment tluit  we  use  in  our  schools,  which  is  really  not  obsolete  equip- 
ment. 
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So,  we  do  liavc  tlie^sc  kiiiJi>  of  committees,  and  tliese  kinds  of  inpiit. 

Ml-.  Lehman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  State  schools? 

Ms.  Forrest.  Not  personally  visiting  them. 

Wo  are  very  adaptable,  and  wo  can  make  changes  very  quickly 
vbepanse  we  are  not  steeped  in  bureaucracy.  It  is  a  smaller  system, 
and  a  private  system.  So,  this  is  one  of  the  advantages. 

,Mr.  LEn>LVX,  I  guess  there  are  three  things  that  I  can  do  with 
this  bill,  whicli  1  would  like  to  do.  It  would  be  to  get  away  from  home 
economics;  get  some  batellite  schools;  the  guidance  coiUisclors :  and 
not  to  count  as  placumunt  between  gging  to  college  and  vocational 
education.  ^ 

Ms.  Forrest.  What  we  did  recently— in  Cleveland  there  is  a  new 
aviation  school,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  It  cost  §3  million.  Our  ORT  man  went  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  said : 

'  J. 

Why  don't  we  convene  a  meeting  of  aU  th^  guidance  counselors  in  the  cit.v 
and  the  suburban  area,  to  come  to  the  school  and  see  the  kind  of  educational 
opportunities  that  are  here  at  this  school. 

Such  a  meeting  .was  called  in  coiijunction  with  Women's  Americai; 
ORT  and  the  board  of  education  in  Cleveland.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  met  the  director  of  ^ocational  education  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  I 
think,  at  tile  National  Adv  isory  Council  and  at  an  AVA  meeting,  and 
they  have  very  close  contact  with  both  these  groups. 

lie  said  that  anytime  he  w^ants  anything  done  in  Cleveland,  in 
Oliio,  he  calls  upon  ORT  women.  He  can  see  some  kiiid  of  an  ex- 
change program  in  the  future,  because  we  have  avionic  schqors  In 
Israel,  between  the  students  in  this  aviation  and  probably  .the  stu- 
dents in  ^the  avionics  schools  that  we  have  in  Israel. 

Wo  work  verj^  closely  w^ith  the  national  and  State  advisoiy  coun- 
cils. We  feel  that  tliese  councils  are  really  performing  a  great  service 
for  our  comitry.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  resource  material  from 
them,  which  wc  can  then  Ubc  hi  our  own  communities  in  trying  to 
effcQfc  change. 

Wo  have  participated  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Toca- 
tional  Association.  AVe  have  had.  booths  in  their  conventions,  and 
must  educators  are  really  stunned  that  women  and  volunteers  are 
iuterest^d  in  resha'puig  attitudes  about  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  the  countiy. 

The  last  page  of  my  testimony,  which  I  think  is  true,  wo  have  to 
identify  what  our  national  purpose  is.  The  great  thing  Umt  we. 
have  is  technical  supremacy,  which  is  something  that  every  oil 
country  would  like  to  have.  Then,  why  aren't  wo  insurinpj  this 
supremacy  through  our  educational  system. 

The  attitudes  of  kids  todaj^  about  work  are  very  poor,  if  you 
talk  to  employers.  JVe  are  living  in  an  era  of  technolofry.  Every- 
thing that  you  touch  has  some  technical  significance.  We  are  not 
giving  our  kids  the  kind  of  education  that  will  make  tliem  under- 
stand technology,  how  to  deal  with  it,  how  to  cope  with  it,  and 
how  to  really  make  it  work  for  us. 

Mr.'LinmAX.  We  are  moving  from  what  I  think  has  been  an 
industrial  society  to  what  I  would  have  to  call  a  technological 
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society.  There  is  a  difference,  and  we  sure  had  better  get  ready^or 
it,  or  wo  are  going  to  be  left  beliind.  .  . 

^iM&.  FoKREST.'  I,  agree  with  you.  This  is  something  tht^t  is  im- 
"jjort  for  us  to  consider:  AMmt  our  national  purpose  is,  and  how 
we  aje  going,  to  educate  our  j oath  to  that  national  purpose;  how 
to  lu'i'p  uur'tiichnical  supremacy  us  the.  leading  industrial  nation 
of  the  world.  i    .  i 

Our  educational  b>btem  has  to  respond  to  this  new  'te(5hnological 
society,  as  you  called-it.  I  fhinlc  that  we  have  to  think  of  democra^ 
tizln^*^  education,  bridujing  the  gap  between  the  intellectuals  and  the 
hardhats  to  find  a  nnddle  ground  for  education.  I  think  that  this 
is. in" the  field  of  vocational  education, "  ,  .  . 

I  think  that  as  a  democracy  we  have  to  give  our  kids  choices.  We 
cannot  put  everybody  into  a  one-track  sjstem,  The  sj'Stcm  has  to 
offer  options,  and  thpy  will  have  to  be  relevant  and  quality  options. 
We  alf  have  to  feel  good  about' our  thinkers  aiuV  our  doers.* 

Any  legislation  tliat  jou  people  who  are  exports— avc  really  are 
very  new  in  .this  field— any  legii>lation  that  yoiv  can  provide,  which 
'would  nmi'L^  the  ;^o4itli  of  America  quality  education  is  something 
jtliat  we,  at  the  giasbVooti>  level,  will  give  evi^y  conceivable  support 
»  to,  to  our  Congrcbsn  en^  to  our  Senators,  using  the  impact  of  our 
120,000  inemboi-s  thioughout  the  country  t^  support  continuing 
procrrams  for  vocational  education." 

We  think  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
*to  gi\c  an  innovative  push  to  vocational  education  in  the  country. 

Air.  Lkhmax.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very. interesting  and 
\ery  hiformcd  statemQutj^  and  I  think  a^beneficial  exchange  of  ideas. 
T  have  iTo  quarrel  with  any  of  the  statements  that  3 on  have  made. 
I  just  would  like  to  see^more  events  happening  at  the  JTederal  level, 
and  the  kind  of  a  progranji  that  \vq  discussed  the  other  day. 

AIs.  FoKKKST.  Thank  yoji  very  much,  Congressman  Lehman.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  yo'ur  btatcment  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
grobbional  Kecurd  ()ibout  the  vocational  education  system  ill  Israel 
was  circulated  widely  in  out  organization.  You  liave  been  quoted 
in  many,  many  places.  I  really  would  like  to  thank  you  for  it, 

j\Ir.  Lkitmax.  Mr.  Jennings*^  was  there  with, us.  We  were  very  im- 
])ivssed.  The  statement  I  wrote  \\as  certainly  the  reaction  and  tl\6^* 
feeling  tlmt  wo  got  from  our  other  countries  of  operation. 

*I  would  particularly  lijce  to  m  to  Switzerland,  bccauho  I  under-, 
stand  that  \ocatlonal  edacatiorfthero  hab  a  status, that  is  not  even 
♦  approached  in  Israch    "  ^ 

^Is.  Forrest,  This  is  where  our  teachers  take  periodic  trips  in. 
this  process  of  retraining.  They  go  to^  Swity.crland,  and  actually 
they  take  the  be^t  that  is  here  in  the  United  States—wo  do  have 
fine  programs,. 'but  they  are  too  few  and  5ar  between*  ? 

Our  dlivctors  cpinc  to  this  country.  In  J)allas,  for  cxanii)le,  there 
is  a  satellite  school,  which  is  a  fantastic  school,  and  our  directors 
take  what  is  the  grcatci^t  out  of  American  and  bring  it  back,  and 
immediately*  implement. 

Sumetlmes  pur  ijchuol  s^stcnis  arc,  so  bogged  down  in  administra- 
tion that  the  lnno\atronj5,  wliiyh  could  be  copied  around  the  country 
are  really  not  implemented  quickly  enough.  ^  . 
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Mr.  Lehman.       iId  lunu  some  good  vocational  education.  Souio 
o£  our  aecundavN  bchoolt,  lia\e  good  vocational  training  piognuns.  ^ 
Kvon  in  some  of  our  toerondarj  schools,  with  not  so  f;ood  a  voca- 
tional program,  wu  might,  lia\c  a  piiutdig  clabS  that  is  good. 

It-  is  amazing,  but  uIkmi  >ou'get  light  tlown  to  it,  the  structure 
and  the  relation.ship  «)f  that  Noung  ])er^on  i.>  iially  where  it  is  at. 

yhu  ot  the  good  \oratioilarti'aehtrs  that  1  have  seen  teaclnng. 
have  worked  pn'\iouhh  in  the  field.  They  were  just  jthc  kind  oE^ 
people  who  had  thy  ability  to  teach  Avlnrt  thrj^  knew  very  well, 
'llhose  are  the*kiud  of  people  that  tke  kids  van  rebpeet  [\nd  nlate 
to,  because  tlu-y  lia\e  Ikuu  out  there*  and  got  it  uhcrc  it  is  at. 

'I'hank  you  very  nuich.  ^ 

Ms.  F()i{KKST.  I  would  like  yon  to  stay  around  for  just  a  fow 
minutes.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  more.    .  , 
Dr. 'Dunlap  is  our  ne.xt  witness. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Dnnlap  follows:]  t 

rUKPAUKD  StATKMKNT  OF  DU.  K.  T.  l)lM.Ai\  ('HAM  KM.OIt.  THK  OKI-AUOMA  SlAtK 
S\STKM  01  UlUlim  Klitt.MION.  UN  l^iKIIALfc  OF  THb  i>lATL  IIlUHKK  KottAUO.N 
KXKOUTIVE  OFFiCKKS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ChnirnuuLJiiul  luumhurs  of  the  conimlttre.  M.\  nninu  Is  E.  T.  Punlnp,  and 
I-^om  lUiaiRTUoi'  vt  Tha  UUahuiun  3tntt  K.wsteni  uf  Ili^iher  Kihicntioii  nuvl  tbc 
currt- Ht  Uliairman  uf  tliu  IVilurjil  Kclaaoii.-.  CummUtut  uf  tlic  State  Higher  Kda 
lation  K.\etntl\u  onicuts  Asj>*h iatluii.  I  want  to  tliaiik  >ou  for  tlie  iiiiport\Mut,\ 
tu  i*ro\iilu  Infontiatiun  tu  tlif  Syliti*nnuUt«'t  oh  tliu  iuipurtaut  bubject  uf  Career^ 
Vorntloiml  ami  Orcupatlunal  Kilutatlua.  Xhl}*  Milject  an  area  of  \Ual  couctirn 
to  tlif  students  of  aU  aj;p.s,  t'*  tlio  Stati\s  as  well  as  t6  the  Nation,  ami  to  imst 
ijtTuiulary  ami  liijjiii'r  i'ilucatit>n  a.s  w  vll  ^t^  tltim  utrfij^  ami  .Nt-tumlary  fihuntii>u. 

Thf  .State  Hijjher  Etlueathtn  K.\t'cuti\u  Oftlcei^  A.ssoclatlou  iucludts  the 
Chamt'Uors.  Plrtttur.s.  aad  CunanUftlumrs  of  stattwUlu  iiostseOomhi r.\  aiul 
hljjher  ediicatloii  conlmi.s^>lons.  boards  aiid  eoordlnutln*;  agauclcs  acru>H  tht 
nation  charijud  wUh  statewide  plamdns,  cuurdlnatlun  and/or  governance  of 
all  or  of  majo?  .sfjiment.^t  iio>t.stiumIar.v  fdiicatlon  in  Virtually  all  of  the 
states.  Wljile  tlif  state.s  ditTi-r  in  tlio  form  ami  scoik*  of  their  post  secondary 
t'ommlssioiis  and  a^ench.^^.  our  common  coiacrn  is  with  ^ meeting  the  vftricty 
i«f  iHistsi'foudary  cdurntlonal  nml.s  of  our  (iti/.wis  within  each  of  the  statvs. 
I  The  Trstiniouv  \\hh  h  I  raisont  to  .von  today.  \>  bastut  Upon  the  oflirlal  po.sl. 
non  ut  tho  State  Hljjher  Kducation  Kxctuthf  OflUers  Association.  ^\hKh  was 
Jidopti'd  in  a  meeting  held  on  April  25.  lOTo.  here  in  AVfl.^hinpiton.  Tn  order  to 
l\lare  our  \h»W8  on  the  suhiect  of  \ocathaial  edmation  tho  propcft  context. 
l\  should  lIKe  Orst  to  share  with  the  OMumittee  certain  basic, priyirlples  tn 
wiliit  h  WM-  are  eommitted  and  which  will  form  tbr  Cimtexl  of  our  speiinc  \iews 
Oil  the  subject  at  i.^isim  today.  ^ 

\  ST.VTKMKNT  OP  i'ur>;c'iprrs  o.n*  rnnKRAi.  t.eoi.st.ation 

1a  Kdueation  is  a  Ktate  responsn»illty.  therefore,  tho  Federal  Ooverument 
sho\dd  respeet  the  rii;bt  and  role  of  the  Slates  to  iU\eb>i>  and  maiutnin  imlMno 
svstems  ffir  plaaitinj;.  r-oonliuatlon  and  couTuaiue  of  postsecoiidary  odiuatlon 
to  nV'*^t  tho  variety  of  inistsecondary  etUieational  needs , of  their  citlzans, 

2.  iFedernl-  protrrams  shoidd  be  .stiflleienth  tleNlino  to  i^Mow  for  tle^  mt  e^'iio: 
of  in\h\hlmil  needs  within  the  states,  in  the  li^:ht  of  federal  piMorltios.  rather 
than  'oaUiuff  for  .sldftlne  of  state  oriorities  to  tiblaiu  federal  fundincr. 

Kederol  nros:ram^  should  not  he  enaet^d  into  lej;l>Iatinn  or  initiated:^\ ith 
out  n'nsonnlde  n*?surauce  of  snnieh'ikt  fundi n«»  hi  male  them  \iahlo  for  Mie 
lecl*«lntlve  life  of  tbf^  program.  Further.,  all  federal  programs  .should  Ik*  for 
w-nrd  fundeil  so  as  to  aUow-  Utr  the  most  efficleid  usf^  of  resources.  To  eimct 
Federal  leirislntion  and  then  fnU  tii  fmul  U.  not  ohl\  creates  false  eNpectntions 
\\:\t\i  nn  eusninr  rredrtiiinv^fnn  in  relnth^u  to  fedend  oetkm.  hut  c<»ntvaveuej? 
piitlnnai  purnoses  as  le«'islatU»dv  enaeted  and  <  reatc^  restntment  aiid  nitrer 
tainty^oh  state  ami  institutional  levels*.  | 

i 
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4.  Fuderal  law  i»huuUl  rcciigui/.e  tho  ruk&,  rc&iiuh&ibiUtits  ami  effurtb  u£  , 
Shite3  iu  iilniiiuiig,  twiiitimtuig -luai 'lliiiiutiiig  iiustbecuialar)  fihicutiuu,  in 
dudiug:     \   '  ,       '  ^ 

a.  Hccogultion  uC  the  iU\crbitj  jiuiuiig^'btatcb  respect  to  lUcal  capabilitv, 
ccunuiulc  cuiiditiuii'S^  ili\u/bit>  u£  XiUbtfi^utuiitlai.v  uiUaatlun  ih»tUutiuiid  aiul 
btruciurcs  Xur  cu^rilliuitiuu,  uiluaiildlnitiuu  aiiil  ^uvcrnau^u  u£  X'^^t^^'^^i^^^^O 
education  j  and  .  •  \e 

b.  Do\  fluiiuifnt  of  Fudtral  lirograiUA  wlilth  built^  upviit,  and  are  tuunlhiatud 
wiiU  btutt*  i)rugi;uui:>  lit  tuntra^t  to.ft'dcrai  ijru^r^Uhd  uhich  i«^uurc,  diu>Ucatu 
,or- distort  State  efforts.  *  -  '  ' 

0.  Federal  re»inirfuvtnts  fur  statu  lilauniitt;  fur  suguicatb  uf  iiubtbOcunU«U',\ 
i'duuitiuu  sliuUlU  ,bu  rdutfil  tu,  bt*  au  intc^^al  imrt  wt  and  gruvN  out  u£  tuiii- 
prehvuslve  btatt*  iilanniiig  fur  iJUbtbucuialar^  cJututiun.  Tht*  IfiltTal  govern- 
ment iiiliould  recognize  ami  relnfureu  bUcli  ^tntev^^dti  i>lanaiu^  NNitJiuut.  ^ 

a.  i>iieoif>'ing,thu  particular  btructurtb  \\jitluu  tlie  ^ate  \Nldvl>  bhail  uiidur- 
(akelt;  .        .       /  ' 

b.  Predeterinining -what  the  outcome  shall  be ;  or  ,      /  . 

c.  Mandating  the  ispecllic  form  it  slionrd  take.  / 

At  tlic  ;same  tUnt%  the  Federal  gu\ernnieut  tan  and  blaiuld  ufftr  iiiLtiitivod 
to^tho  btatus  to  encuurage,  such  eumpreheiibh e  planain^to  be  ab  latinblse  of 
tliU  l^ustbt'cundar^'  ^-diKatluu  cuiaiuUrilt^'  Ub  Iiub^Ib1e  and  dhuuUl  pruvide  tec  Ian  f 
c'ul  Absibtuncu  dla*c^l3  ur  indirectly  tu  other  agencies  to  lielp  tliC  btateb  and 
tlieir  post{>econ (hi ry  agencies  nOcoinpHsh  this.  ^      .  v. 

u 

P0ST8KC0^•li«^nV  OC^UPAT^NAL  A^ND  VOCATlO-NAl.r.OCCATIOr?  I.KGISI.ATI0^• 

As  integral  parts' of  tl»e  career  funcdthis'uf  education  ab  a  wiiulc,  caroe/, 
oc-cu|nitiunai\  ani^  \ucatlonal  ei|]icatiuii  are  aiid  bhuuld  be  uf  nuijur  concern  t»» 
all  levelb  ufltlie  education  community.  Fruui  tliu  Lund  Grant  College  Act  of 
1802  to  tlio  f'ucationai  Educatiun  Amenvlnientb  of  10Gb  and  Title  XI5  of  the 
Education  ^Uneuduieuts  ^  X^iz^  the  TederuK  gu\crunieat  has  prugresblNelj 
u^spauded  it/ lnterc\>t  and  biippurt  /ur  the  \uciitiunal  cuiupuntntb  in  education 
at  all  le\eli^,  and  tins  hab  beun  aio.re  thuii  nuxtdied  b.v  the  btatcb  in  NNhich  the 
majority  uf  tlie  operating  fuu^s  for  uccup^itlonal  and  Nocational  programs 
have  and  continue  tu  cume.  Current  levels  of  fet^itu  and  federal  concern  and 
interest  ar6  increasiug  rather  than  decreasiliq  at  tlie  present  time. 

In  tjie  Education  Aniejiduients  of  1071',  under  Title  XB,  tlie  federal  govern 
meat  clearlj^  recognized  for  tlie  Arbt  time  that  the  states  tlirough  their  postbec 
umhiry  >cducation  institi\tioub  t^clinical  inbtitute$,  coriiatunit.v  college;:!,  jjeniur 
Institutions  and  tlieir  liranches,  and  pn#prietaryS  bchools— aje  ab  heavily,  in 
\idvcd  in  occupational  progranib  deblgued  for  hauiedlatc  entry  into  the  VNorld 
4if  Work  fis  are  becundar^  bcliooLs,  '\Vhile  the  Vocatiunal  Education  Aaiendni$^nt;:> 
**f  -IDGS  .recognized  pobtsecondary  education  in\oitc'ment  to  sou/fc  extent,  the 
setting  a^ide  of  ir>  per  coat  uf  the  fnndij.j[or  pubt.^econdary  \ycatlonal  education 
still  placed  the  primary,  rebi»i>ni>lbllit.v  xi>r  ^ucalujual  odycatlou  with  the  bcc 
ondary  sclmols.  Toduy^  however  ,   '  "  ^  h 

1.  Approx^lmately*  no  per  cent  of  tho^ students  hi  conimnnity  colleges  are  en 
rolled  in  occnpatirtnal  or  iinmodiato  joh  entry  pro^'rams ; 

2.  ToelmicalT.lustltutes  tend  to  be  prlniarii>.  If  not     holly,  post&tcoiulary  iii 
nature:  '  . 

X  Au  ifUTeablng  n amber  of  haccalanroale  and  hl^ila  r  last  It  ut ions  and  their 
branches  have  teclmicnl.  occnpational  and  related  proprranis;  and 

4.  The  majorit.v  of  the  occnpational  and  technical  pro-ams  at  proprietary 
sohools  are  post  secondary  in  nature. 

Thi»  picture  ha^  blilfted  aftd  It  critlcall.v  iniportaat  tl»at  any  revised  or  now 
Vocntl6nal  Kdncation  Act.clearly  recognize  this  fact.  '  i». 

The  relevance  of  postbccondrtry  (icenpatUauii  education  to,  and  tho  liieces.sity 
uf  takinc  it  fully  la  to  account  In.  any  cfTective  comprehensive  planning  for 
liiffhpr.and  postscocaulary  edncatlun  within  the  states  l.s  clear.  This. was  recog 
nized  by  The  Cou^ress  iu  Title  XB  Of  the  Educatioa  Amendments  of  3072  by 
.spedflcally  malxlag  planning  fi>r^  p(»stseeondnr.v  occupational  educatfun  aa  in 
te^rral  part  of  the  oMTall  planning  process  to  ha  tarried  out  by  state. postsecon 
dar.v  odncation  eojniul.«:sions  M202).  If  the  edncational.  career,  occnpational 
.and  v(Jcational  newls  of  post  high  schoohace  students  and  adult.'^-a.s  well  as 
the  human  resuurfes  and  needs  of  tlip  vstates  and  nation-  ak*e  to  be  met,  then 
such  pustsecomlary  education  compreheuf-t^e  planning,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
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coiiiiiil.iacu  w/tb  fedcinl  fei;ulatluas  but  to  serve  the  citizens  of 'the  states  and 
the  nation,  inessential.  *       *  ^  ,  ^ 

The  VocaMonal  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended. in  1968,  has  made  major 
contnbutiui;ti>  witli  implomLHtatiun  and  fundlag  by  tbu  states  to  tlie  develop- 
ment i)i  vucatlunal  cilucatlon  in  tile  states  and  the  nation.  However,^  it  |s  time 
to  rcLoiisiMcr  bujue  uf  baJlc  i^ruvisluns  tu  meet  changing  circumstances,  in- 
eiuding  r^;coi;nUiun  uf  tUu  major  role  of  itubtsuLuudary  institutions  and  systems 
in  tiie  career,  ueuUimtioual  and  \ucatioiial  Iklds.  Simple  extension  of  tlie190S 
umendnients  ur  moilini.at»uu»  of  these  or  more  uf  the  same  are  no  longer  ade- 
uuatf.  At  the  \eiy  leaj>t,  any  e-Xteiiblon  or  new  amendments  should  take  into 
aceount  Title  XB  of  thu  Kduuith»n  Amendments  of  19713.  The  emphasis  in  Uie 
act  bUyida  be  un  fluxibilUj  to  meet  the  needs  of  citizens  of  local,  state  and  na- 
tional lev  Ids.  .  , 

Aeeuidiuj;Lv.  any  effective  version  of  a  new  vocational  occupational  educa- 
thiu  mtvt  aiaendMiciit.*,  K^liuuid  include  tl»e  fullo^ving  considerations  that  go  be- 
yond tlie  Vocational  Education  Act  of  10G3  as  amended  in  1968. 

1,  A  clear  statement  of  national  objectives,  but  with  the  recognition  that 
thebc  limy  be  diffcreatl.v  fealizcd  in  the  \arious  states  in  the  light  of  their  par; 
ticuiai  iivvd^,  btrivctm-Cb  ami  cuncorns  based  upon  economic,  demographic,  so- 
cial, educ,itional  and  bui^iucba  aiid  iiidu^itrial  prufiles.  Among  these  national  ob- 
jdctives  should  be : 

a.  Access*  t»>  appropriate  vocational,  occupational  and  career  education  re- 
gardless of  age  or  level  of  educational  attainment ; 

I  b.  Mi>re  effective  and  conthuiuus  planning  at  all  levels  tq  meet  local,  state 
ami  nath»nal  needs  of  citi/.en^— i^lannin^  that  includes  the  working  community 
as  widl  as  education  units  and  iustitutioag ;       '  ^ 

f.  Improved  institutional,  guidance,  Loimsellui;  and  career  information  in- 
cluding information  to  protect  the  student  ns  a  consumer; 

d.  Jnnu^atiun  in  \utatUiiud,  occupatioual  and  career  education  to  meet  the 
ebaa;;in};  needi»  of  .students  of  all  ages,  incUuUng  tltose  ^\lio  because  of  work  or 
life  oiaditious  caiinut  attend  full  time  or  in  traditlunal  sciiouls  or  campus  set- 
tings: and  -  *    /  '  ^ 

e.  lutegratlpn  of  ^oLatlunal  education  with  academic  education  in  effective 
development  of  career  preparation  and  renewal. 

1*.  c'onsolulatlon  of  titles  in  the  llj:lit  uf  objectives  but  with  maximum  flexi- 
billt.v  in  the  uj>e  of  fumlti  in  accordance,  with  adequate  titate  planning  to  nieet 
the  unique  needs  within  the  states. 

a.  Increased  furuUug  for  pobtbccondary  occuxmtlonal  and  vocational,  educa- 
tion which  reflects ; 

a.  Xiie  number  of  pioide  in^olvcd  in  postisecondary  occupational  and  voca- 
tional education ; 

h.  The  types  and  varieties  of  programs;  and 

o.  The  level  and  cost  of  such  programs.      '  i 

WUliln  po.st&ecundai'.N  ediicatiun,  federal  funds  .shoidd  not  be  set  aside  spe- 
cihcaUy  for  partitulac  tipcb  t>f  institutions  la  order  to  pnAide  maxinnna  flexi- 
biiiiy  m  tile  use  uf  vm-atlonal  funds  in  the  ll^ht  of  effective  statewide  planning. 

4.  ^l'niu^al  of  tla*  '  v^t'le  .»>late  agency**  renulrcnient  as  applied  to  all  vocational 
and  mcaj)aUonal  ednratUiii  at  the  .state  le^el  ns  tUi^  relates  to  planning  .and 
admimMratitai.  Except  in  tliose  .states  wlicre  a  single  state  agency  is  responsi- 
ble f»»r  planning  and  c»n*rdinatlou  of  all  t>  pes  anil  levels  ^it  education,  the  act 
.sjioubl  provide  for  a  acparatu  adMdnibtr.itl\c  agency  on  tljc  elementary-second- 
ary  le\el  and  at  the  po.st>eoonilar.v  level.  Tlie  problems  at  each  level  are  an- 
aUtgous  but  m>t  the  .same.  AVhllc*  .there  should  bo,  la  fact  must  be,  provision  for 
eoinuiuM  effurt  and  coordination  of  planning'  on  the  two  level.**,  the  mandate 
tjiat  they  be  the  .same  is  in  actuality  to  create  a  thlnl  branch  of  education 
catiu'T  tiian  retognl/.e  the  inte;:ral  iIi^oUemlnt  of  vocational  and  occupational 
education  in  tlie  total  educational  process. 

Ti.  Manning  fur  powstiecundary  occupational  and  vocational  education  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  cmuprihenslve  planning  for  postsccondary  education,  in- 
cludtng  hidier  eduoatloji  as  a  whole  within  the  states.  To  make  It  otherwise 
l«  tt)  encourage  frajnueutatbai,  conflict,  duplication  audi  Ineffective  use  of  re- 
Minree^.  The  re.spun.slbllUy  ft*r  .such  planning  .should  rest  with  the  agency  with- 
in each  state  having  priuiary  re«ponslbIlity  ft>r  compreliensive  post.secondary 
pbmning  Mlthin  tUo  htate.  It  .should  not  be  the  function  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  require  or  encourage  duplication  of  agencIi'S  within  tiie  states,  Llkevylse 
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on  tlie  feaural  k'\ei  mure  i'iXt'cU\c»  cunnliiiatiun  iii  ht-tdfa  between  the  Odiec  of 
the  Deputy  Cuiuniifc.i>u>uer  fur  Ottu^atioual  hukI  Aihilt  Education  and  the  Dep- 
uty Cuinuii>siuner  fur  Tustbecuudary  Kducatiuii,  uith  other  areas  of  the  Depart- 
.meiit  i)t  Health  EiUiuitiuu  aiid  Welfare  cuiiteniea  uith  uctupatloual  education, 
and  with  the  Dt'partmunt.s  of  Labur  and  Ai,'r;*.ulture.  I'nigmentalion  ou  cither 
state  or  federal  le\els  leads  to  inefl"ecti\e  aial  ^\eakcntd  programs. 

0.  Of  primary  iiuijurtante  fur  i>Uaiiiin^,  coDrdiiu.tiun  nml  impleaicntation  at 
all  levels  ii>  mure  ♦idequate  data  colh'ttiyn  *iud  aual>hi.s  includlug  cducatiou. 
program,  nianpuwct  and  re«uurceb  data.  The  ^tuU•^  sliuukl  be  encouraged  to 
collect  and  anal.\/.e  .sa^ii  data,  }i>  utili^v  Uio  national  data  w  lure  ai»plinible,  and 
to  uite^rute  .owitioual  data  uMo  ,uoaeral  t'duiutiou  i)laaaUi:;  at  all  lew'I.s.  I'lu' 
federal  gu\ernment  a.s  one  I^Hielhiarj  of  stich  data  ndkntiun  and  aualjsis 
^houla. -pros ule  trihhiial  ab^^^tanee  to  the  .states  when  iKit'Nsary  or  desirable. 

Mr.  fhairniaa.  I  wuuld  liKe  tu  illu.strati?  the  e*^n«.t'in  which  I  and  m\  cul- 
U'agues  ha\e  b>  refi-feiue  tt>  iay  own  .state  of  OKhdu>iua.  At  the  present  time 
The  Oklahoma  Mate  N\i>ti'm  ot  Higher  Kduoatioh  whi^h  I  freivt  a.s  Chancellor, 
has  M»me  iJo^  dtdiu-nt"  i»roj;r^nui5  of  posti>eiundai.\  teihuUal  and  otxupatioual 
edutatum  vnnUlinii  aeail.v  1»3M»0  .studentrj  reindriiii;  an  exiieuditure  duriii^'  the 
eunent  >ear  ot"  .soiur  ^Ulo  aullit'n.  Of  the  total  Miiiiiort  fur  thete  in'ograms, 
mun«  than  1)4  Ium-  u-at  i.s  iao\4dfd  by  state  fund^  with  less  tli.ui  0  iier^t^nt  ruui- 
ing  from  the  fedrr.il  ^o\tTnment  thruU;;h  tlie  .stute.s'  alltitatiou  of  federal  Voea- 
tioa.il  I'Mueatiitn  Art  fnnd.s.  If  we  are  to  rontinuo  thi'  ex^^ii^^iun  of  oar  loiu- 
iuftyu'nt  to  the  ta^ieutly  neenled  pio;;nua.s  ot  iH'.stM'eomhu.v  te^liuiwil  aad  ouu- 
pational  edueation,  li  i.s  uf  eritiuil  iaiiiortanie  that  tht!  Ie\ed  of  I'ederal  .supl*ort 
for  these  programs;  he  increased. 

it  is  ahsu  naportaut  tliat  thot^u  funds  whiih  are  iiaule  a\ailahle  he  uinde  a\ail' 
able  HI  such  a  way  a.s  to  *:i\e  ataxuaum  benetlt  In  the  total  coUiprchenM\o  lilan- 
nlng  for  i>o.stM*voudarj,  educational  opportunity.  AVhen  funds  are  allocated  to 
an  agency  without  rej>i>oa.slbilii.\  for  IJo^ti^ecoadar>  tdueational  programs,  with 
the.se  fuadb  later  reallocated  after  the  ha.sic/opcrating  plan  for  the  year  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  Impossible  to  nmke  the  most  elHcknt  use  of  available  re- 
sources?. ,         ,  ^    r^^    J.  ^, 

Our  recommendations  to  the  Coiumittee  therefore,  are  tliese  (1)  That  the 
level  of  fumUng  for  postift^vuniiarif  technical  and  ovcnpational  education  he  suh- 
xtanttaltp  increased  based  on  dooumc7itul  7iecd  dctunnined  hy  such  factovff  as 
enrollment,  ffrad^tat"^,  relatite  coifts,  inanpuiver  reuuiruunts  or  a  comhinntion 
of  these  or  other  smtlnr  factors;  and  (2)  That  the  funds  appropriated  for 
pastneeondarii  technical  and  ovcttpatmial  education  he  allotted  directly  to  the 
aqmcv  intihin  each  state  legally  rcsponaihle  for  postsccondary  education.  By 
such  an  arrangement  tlie  Congre.ss  will  ensure  more  efUcient  utilization  of  avall- 
adile  funds  and  will  eliminate  the  po.s«lhllity  of  postsecondarj'  fuiUls  being  di- 
verted either  for  state  level  adminlstrati\e  costs  or  for  qtlier  actlvitle?  unre- 
lated to  postsccondary  technical  and  occupational  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  wish  to  express  my  ai^preclation  to  you  and  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Conimdtee  for  the  opimrtunity  of  ai»peariive  before  you  today.  The 
results  of  vour  dolihe rations  will  have  a  ntajor  Impact  on  education  at  all  lev- 
els in  this  country  for  some  time  to  come.  The  members  of  tlie  State  Higher 
Education  Executive  Oflicers  Association  offer  tlicir  assistance  In  your  contin- 
ued dellheratioa  to  the  end  tlmt  the  best  Interest  of  all  students  and  citizens  In 
the  statps  and  the  nation  will  be  served. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  E.^.  DUNLAP,  CHANCELLOR,  THE  OKLAHOMA 
STATE  SYSTEM  OF  HIGHEIt  EBUCATION;  ON  35EHALF  OF  THE. 
STATE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OTTICEES  ASSOCIATION  j 

Dr.  Dx  XLAT\  ^Fr.  Chairman*  and  monibors  of  tlio.  ooiamiltoo  and 
staff.  T  am  F..  T.  Dunlap  from  Oklahoma.  ]My  position  thcro  is 
rhnncpllor  o{  the  Oklahoma  State  sy.stcm  of  hij^hor  education.  Uy 
statement  hero  today  is  on  hohalf  of  the.  State  Ilif^hor  Education 
OflTicors  Association  \)f  America,  which  is  an  association  made  up 
of  the  chief  hi^'luu'  education  officers  of  the  \arious  States,  referred 
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to  a.s  thr  rliaiiirlloi^N  or  In  m>iui'  States  a^'clirectois.  a|ul  yet  in  other 
Static  a^  * oniiuissioiRMci  of  hlulier  oducatiou  aiul  thc.likc. 

Tin*  ^tatiMiH'iit  ^^llioh  was  >vnt  to  a  our  coinnuttiv  o(liee  yesterday 
ImM'il  <>u  ivrtain  piiacipUvs  of  Federal  leorlslation  whiJi  the 
SIIKKOA  M>rt  of  heliew  in.  and  adopted  at  our  a]>naal  sprinjr 
iiUH'tinff  liehl  in  AVashin^jton  a  eoiiph*  of  weelcs- ago. 
.  T  wouhl  like.  !>rr.  Chalriiian.  to  eoinineiul  the  eoniniit^ee  and  the 
'Cohj£ie^-  fur  the  iutere.st  and  fur  the  support  you  have  jiiveu  voca- 
tional and  tetlmical  education  tlirou^h  the  unus.  As  you  know, 
tile  Fi«cleral  iiUe^test  in  this  field  Legau  in  180:2  with  the  adoptioir 
of  the  net.  v.  hich»  provided  for  the  land  coUp^es, 
.  Thv  land  ixrant  u>lh!«:es  were  intended  to  be  institutions  of  the 
.  Stiitv  ^\I^h  >ouie  eneoura»:enK*nt  and  support  from  the  Federal 
('OMinnaat  to  provide  piu»inuns  of  hi«iher  education  for  people 
tlie  land,  for  the  fiirniers  and  the  workers  and^  industry. 
*So.  airilmlture  and  nieehanle  arts  were  two  prime  purposes  of 
the  land  awni  instltntlons  Be«zinnin<r  with  that,  the  Con<rross  of 
the  rnitul  State.s  aivepted  that  pait  of  the  ix*spoiUihHity  for  lund- 
1)1^^  tHlmatlon  of  the  i}  pe  that  we  refer  to  toda}  a^  ^ocational,  tech- 
nieal.  oerupational.  eareer  education. 
.      Then,  on  down  tiie  line  to  the  100-3  act  of  the  Con^re.ss,  the  Voca- 
I  tional  E(huation  Ait.  Follow  luor  AVorld  War  IL  with  the  explosion 
-of  knowled^re,  with  the  real  v'll^ls  that  oecurred  In  America  and  the 
AVe^steni  "Woild,  follow  in^  the  Ixiissians'  launching  of  Sputnik  iii 
lO.'T,  tluii  ^^afc  a  uracil  apprnath  to  reA  k'W  our  educational  ])atterns. 
our  ol)jrUi\is.  and  our  proijrauis  in  America,  and  thij>  bron^zht 
forth  some  I  or  o  years  later,  an  explosion  of  kiiou ledge  that  was 
.  hiirUly  oriented  in  technology  and  science. 

The  Cunure.ss,  in  lOGo.  reeo^rnized,  therefore,  the  need  for  ,^tep- 
piUii  u]>  education  ia  the  field  t>f  teehniiiali  training,      lOGS,  there 
*  ^veIv  .maudnunts  to  tlie  hill  which  bejran  to  recognize  that  vo^a- 
tional  and  technical  education  pertabied  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  ^    "         ,  ^ 

So  ia  junlt>r  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  colleges,  fecli* 
uii'id  ediu»dlt»n  bec^aim*  uua'b  more  a  part  of  the  objecti\cs  aiid  the 
assignments  of  those  institutions. 

So.  toda\,  tliere  is  a  tijutinuhig  trend  of  the  tefhnolo<rical  train- 
JMg  of  oui  student.s.  gind  our  adults,  that  is  abo^e  the  high  .school 
level.  Cunsetpicjitlv,  there  Ls,  this  kind  of  trend  emerges  upward  In 
the  h'uh  of  education,  a  ^rreatar  demand  on  j>ost.secomlary  in.sti- 
tutIui^^.  lU  i>ot>tsecondai\.  I  mean  the  junior  colleges  and  technical 
in.^titntiiMr*>.  universities,  and  the  \arious  other  schools,  even  pro- 
i>rietai\  .mIiooIs  and  colleges  that  offer  bejond  high  school  edu- 
ration. 

Tn  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  if  }ou  will  allow  ine  to  make 
a  pe^^^>Iud  leferi-nce,  I  know  moie  about  our  programs  there  than 
in  othei  States,  in  the  la,*^t  8  u'ars  we  have  gone  fiom  programs 
of  U't  hniial  I'ducatiun.  poi^t^eco^ldal'y  technical  1  and  2  U'ars  train- 
ing programs,  most  of  which  result  In  associate  degree,  to  358  such 
plog^an^•^  l>eing  o(rered  thlb  u»ar  at  our  junior  colleges,  and  three 
technical  Institutes  operated  by  Oklahoma  State  University. 
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Wo  have  35^  pio^raiiLs  of  trainhiir.  ^Vc  lia\o  more  tllaii  1,500 
sUuli'nts  ill  lliobc  iustitutiuiih  in  the  tctlinival  fiiKl.  Oklahoma  is 
fuiaiioliijr  this  opi'iatioa  to  thi-  extout  of  about  $16  niillioii,  better 
than  perii'iit  uf  which  i^  State  funiU.  and  If.^b  tliaii  0  percent  is 
Fcflcial  funds. 

This  brings  mo  to  tlie  point  of  the  intcicfet  of  we  people  who  worlc 
lit  hidicr  I'duiation,  aud  \\ho  are. ialltd 'upon  more  and  more  to 
pro\ide  ixpcnsixe  pio^jranjs  of  ttdniical  and  occupational  edu- 
cation beyond  tlic  high  school  level. 

There  are  t^vo  concerns  we  liave.  One  is  tlnit  the  Federal  law 
\;hich  \ou  nuu  cnai  t  to  i-ontinnc  the  Yocatiohul  Education  Act  of 
lOOo.  nt>  anieuiled  in  lOOS,  an\  continuing  legislation  }ou  niay  have, 
wi»  hope  that  you  will  consider  two  points: 

P'Irst :  Of  which  is  to  piovide  a  greater  portion  of  tlie  funds,  of 
(he  >uppKniculal  funding,  to  go  to  support  a  pobtsccondaru  bona 
lldi*  piogram  of  pobttjcioudiu^v  technical  and  occupational  education. 

Second:  We  hope  you  ulll  send  the  funds  that  would  go  to  bona 
po>t.se»  omlai  \  progranjs  directly  to  the  agency  of  tlie  State 
(hat  ailniinlotei.s  the  poijtMcomlary  progranii^  of  higher  education. 

Tlie^o  are  our  lOineins.  and  our  iijoonimenJations.  You  have  my 
paper,  and  I  assume  yon  lia\e  seen  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  tliat  yofTmay  ]ia\'e. 

'Mr.  Lhn.MAX.  Oklahonm  hee,nii>  to  l>e  doing  a  pretty  good  job  in 
the  pystisecondarN  \ocatJonal  education.  I  thank  yoa  for  a  very 
\alnal>1e  aud  inforniati\ o  btatcment.  I  am  sure  that  it  uill  be  of 
great  help  in  helping  us  write  this  legislation.  Thank  you  very 
"  much. 

^h*.  Erkberg,  if  you  woulil  like  to  intiodnce  your  panel. 
[Prepared  stateuieiit  of  Artjiur  R.  Eckberg  follows:] 

riiKrAiiED  Statkmknt  of  AirniuK  R.  Kckbeug,  rnesiuKXT, 

COLLKGK  l»I.ACE^fE^■T  COUXCIL 

^!.v  nnino  is  Artlatr  K.  Eekberg.  I  anf  president  of  tlic  CoHcgc  Vlacement 
Cuuiiva— Hfthlelu-iii.  ^VMili^^l^ali^a,  auil  Director  ot  Career  IMaiiiiiiig  and  Tlace- 
iiiciit  at  l^o()S'(»volt  t'nivor.sity  In  Chicago,  lUinois/ 

Thr  Cinmcll  if>  a  noiiprufit  liduuiitiunul  organization  wUohC  members  also  bc- 
liiii^  to  i>ne  vr  nii^re  of  J5i  \i'n  rojiional  cojlege  plaeenieut  a.ssociiftions  throughout 
iUv  I  lilted  Stan-h.  It  is  the  oul>  national  pi'ofes.sional  organization  i-cprescut- 
mg  nin-iT  plainnnig  anil  plaei'niunt  indi^  iilttals  in  colleges  and  Universities  and 
and  U»f  ir  Inisiness,  indn.'>try  and  go\ernmcnt  counterparts  in  the  personnel  field. 
Si-rung  aliiiut  7,ouO  imietUiomTs.  the  Cotintll  has  approximately  1,000  mcmhcrs 
n-piv.M-ntHii;  nio.st  iif  the  major  hti.sluehS.  industrial  and  governmental  employ- 
i-r.s  lii  tin*  hmwa  State^.  vM-li  as  t\\o-yi'ar  colleges  and  four  year  colleges  and 
univcrsitioK  across  the  nation. 

A.s  lU"i'sidi-iit  of  the  Col  leg  i»  Vlaeeim»nt  Council.  X  am  hero  today  to  urge  that 
\ou  ciaisiai-r  I'xn-iidiiig  .sonu-  of  Ihe  Vocational  Education  Act  to  the  thousands 


*  Tho  CoUcKO  rinoomont  f'<nmoll.  Inr*»rpornto(l.  is  n  national  confodoration  of  seven  re 
cinnnJ  onhcco  j»iaromont  assocJntions  In  the  U.S.  with  clmrtor  associate  roprescntatlon 
from  rmndi.  Tljo  povon  oonstitomt  n»<^oplntlons  Uiclndo    Lniktrrn  ColUoc  Placement  OJJt 
can  iVrWiy  MuWc  Atlntittr  Plnvcment  txi^ocintion  (MATAh  Mtdtocst  CoUcfic.  Plnccmcnt 
Utorm/ion  iMCPA).  Kockv  }fountnin  College  PUnoncut  Axnoctntion  UtMCPA)  Southern 
('ottrtfr    pJnrrinnit    AMKocmtton    \iiCV\).    SouthwcH    CoUcfje.    Plnccmcnt  Annocintton 
<SWrM   nnci  tlio  Wextcrn  Vollrqc  Plnrrmntt  Annorinitnn  (WCPA).  Tlio  Cnnnninn  cnartor 
nv«orJjito'  inombor  1m  tlio  T'nivrrMitv  and  Coll^nr  Phremcnt  Anttortntion  ft^CPA) — n  nn- 
tlonnJ  nrp-^ntzatlnn  Tn  njiaitlon  tho  roimcil  momborsliip  nrso  n>rlu<lc«  two  n^^ 
7fitlftnv  The  Ani^orintion  for  ."School,  Cnllenc  ntut  VniicrMitv  iHnftlnfJ  f  ASCrS^—n  nntlonal 
ortr'ua^ntlon.  nn<l  tho  Catifornta  Commumty  College  Placement  Asnocintlon  (CCCrA)— a 
rojrlonnl  orcnnjizntloii. 
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of  four-year  culle^^e  and  ulihL•^^ity  stiult-nts  pursuiiig  ,i  baccalaureate  ilegiuS 
and  now  preparing  to  entpr  tlio  nation's  labor  force. 

"SVhy  are  we  ndvutiiting  tliu  extent-ion  of  fvdural  sujiport  to  the  senior  college 
level  at  a  time  ^hen  any  incrtaaea  fulerftl  apendinij  is  being  ui*i;al,v  qut-btiuneil? 
Just  a  moment  of  reflection  un  the  recent  changes  iu  unr  labor  market  ami 
campus  environment  answers  the  question.  "SYe  are  faced  with  a  dei*ressed 
iconumy  and  yi  t  a  continued  national  ti^nuuitnicnt  fi»r  uiinersal  aw>s  to  high- 
er education.  It  Is  tragic  that/Jboniethin^  aM>i'oaLhiiiij;  a  million  ,Nuung  pL'ui»le 
are;iow  graduating  annually  from  aU  f*.>ur-.vear  collegL':^  and  ui»iverMtiL*s>  witli 
a  critical  lack  of  career  planiang  and  fcoun^eling.  Oi^thesi;,  nearly  6u  pertL-nt 
are  receiving  lihcral  arts  d^gret-s  each  year  and  li;a\ing  thy  LaniiiUi.es  \Mth  de- 
creasing ^lopts  of  obtaining  fhiplovnient.  E\en  thoau  who  do  find  a  jub  luav  be 
woefully  undereniployed.- 

riiitotl  States  Bun  an  of  Labor  Stu*i^tics  indieatts  thiit  am^mg  UL-eiit  college 
graduates  polled  in  October  1972.  21.1  percent  of  tlie  men  and  lO.O  peruunt  uf 
the  wOMtn  were  employed,  not  in  the-  profes.^ional  fields  for  which  they  NNerc 
(lualificd,  but  in  cleriail,  .service  and  other  n.*n-profe.s>ion,il  vowUuais,  A>  the.^e 
_At«Xtjstics::zigutJiercd_l»cfoi:iL_^  ecunomic  slunii>^araply  illubtrate,  the 

day  of  the  college  graduate's  automatic  absorption  into  the  profe.ssioiuil  vtotW 
of  work  is  long  past  In  this  situation,  it  is  nital  to  foster  and  maintain  con- 
M stent  proftssiunal  career  planfiihg  and  counseling  programs  on  our  cauipusei* 
which  will  provide  college  educated  jiersons  with  current  and  adequate  infor- 
mation and  counselini>  regarding  the  labor  inarliet. 

In  addition,  the  composition  of  today  >  college  student  body  includes  minority 
men  and  women  struggling  to  obtain  the  pricele.«?s  pasijport  or  a  college  degree. 
Through  a  host  of  circumstancei>  not  of  their  inaKing,  they  will  in  all  too  many 
iii<itnl!ets  confront  the  necessity  uf  finding  eniployiiient  with  inadequate  orien- 
tation as  to  career  option^,,  thu>  decreasing  the  probabihty  of  career  fuiriUmeni, 
In  many  respect^?,  these  conditions  are  ^im^hlr  for  a  very  large  number  of  fe- 
male college  students.  Afrirniati\e  action  programs  nia\  pro\e  to  be  effecti\e  iu 
helping  to  resolve  these  problems,  but  onb  if  udeijUatt  career  planning  as.^ist- 
ance  is  also  available. 

Still  furtlier  compoundin;;  the  plight  of  the  four^ear  students  has  been  the 
pressure  upon  college  administrators  to  tighten  and  in  some  instances  pare 
budgets.  T^von  though  the  career  planning  and  plaeement  ofliee  has  a  functional 
role  ta  play  ia  the  atudi  nts  latinchhig  upon  lifelong  career  objectiNe*..  it  has  not 
been  spared  from  the*  budgetary  squeeze  at  the  very  time  that  contributions  to 
the  candidate  could  be  most  valuable. 

Career  planning  and  placemeiit  offices  of  four-year  colleges  anvl  universities 
ha\e  .stretched  their  limited  budgets  and  rcsourct-.s  in  an  effort  to  ctipe  with  the 
nei<d  ft>r  'nu»re  c.ir.er  planning  and  counseling.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
career  planning  and  placement  offici.s  have  cNohed  from  a  simplistic  job-seeking 
activity  to  one  in  whieh  the  student  i>  progressi\ely  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  self  ap])raisal.  exploration  of  career  options^,  and  ultimate  a.ssessnient  of  ca- 
reer and  eniployment  options.  As  career  education  moves  toward  reality,  student 
career  planning  and  counsolins:  will  become  more  and  more  effective. 

Already  an  apprecialile  nnndier  of  career  planning  and  placeiaent  officers  at 
the  four-year  level  huNe  launched  innoNati\e  programs,  includiiiii  sucli  elements 
as  the  development  of  group  career  ct>unsellns.  the  application  of  e-,  mputer  pro- 
gram^i  and  techniiiuqs  to  refine  the  job  king  proccvss  and  expand  the  market, 
and  the  evolutiiai  of  minority  oriented  gtiidance  programs.  This  Is  in  spite  of 
limited  budgets,  increasing  sindcnt  requests  for  a.^t^Istanee  and  deti  -asing  eni- 
ployment  opportunities. 

The  Collefl:e  Placement  St tv ices  Orcanizatit*n.  founded  and  fos'ored  by  the 
Ctdlege  Placvment  Council,  has  c.^tiibli.shed  a  continuing  program  of  \ imitation 
and  training  for  traditicmally  black  colleges.  The.se  svt\  ices  mii,bt  well  be  ex- 
panded to  unhide  a  broad  range  of  colleges  and  nniversitics  through  the  infu« 
sion  of  itiodcst  sums  of  federal  dollars. 

Re.search  is  badh  needed  for  the  improvement  of  future  college  career  coun- 
.seling  programs.  The  only  .substantial  research  to  he  condutted  on  the  employ- 
ment and  career  fsatlsfaction  of  the  graduates  of  hlfiher  e/lneation.  in  the  face 
of  the  most  severe  employ ment  Imbalances  of  decadcfj.  lia.s  been  done  by  the 


2  Piisitlon  St.itoment*  The  Collcpc  PI. i cement  Council,  "Four  Year  TAhcrnl  Ari^  Orad- 
mtc^-^Their  VtiUsaiinn  in  Itu^incta,  Industry  and  Ooicrnmcnt.  The  Prohlctn  and  Some 
Solutions/'  .January  1075. 
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Cl*C  r*unalatiu!i.  ariuUiH*  Couiicii  affiliate.*  This  has  been  accomplished  on  an 
uftiiuul  budget  wiacii  jjclduiii »  Accudo  $i:G,000  aud  \^biCU  reuuires  "piggy -backing" 
on  the  data  banks  of  uther  iiiJstitutions,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  to  launch  in- 
nuwiti^e  research  of  its  owii.  Hert  agaia,  the  iufu&iun  of  e^eu  nominal  amounts 
of  federal  nionies  could  .vield  disproportionately  rewarding  insights. 

The  importante  of  \ocational  plauaing  in  the  educational  process  is  one 
\>i»iS.h  Congress  has  long  recugniml.  As  early  as  11*17,  CoZigress  haplemeujed 
a  grunt  program  lo  fuater  \ucatioiud  educatiuu  in  aeU  tted  job  classifications  in 
public  adiuub.  The  cvncept  liao  beta  eunsl^tently  expanded  until  today,  under 
the  Vocational  Educauou  Act  of  lOtJo,  federal  as^iitaiice  is  available  foj:  train 
iiig  and  cuunseling  in  any  uv.cupatiun  nut  requiring  a  four-year  college  degree. 

Xhti  t»iue  has  euine  tu  tud  thii>  c.xclusiuty  policy  and  include  the  college  stu- 
dent withiii  the  ambit  of  fedenil  vocational  educational  assistance.  The  very 
Concept  of  au  v^cctive  carter  dt.\elopmeut  program  in  today's  terms  presup- 
poses a  continuum  througli  all  levels  of  formal  U" eluding  adult)  education.  To 
coutiiiue  to  dea.\  federal  ^support  for  career  planning  and  placement  to  students 
ia  baccalaureate  education  while  providing  it  to  all  high  school  students  and 
even  iioii>degree  eaadidates  ih  p.obt-secondary  education  would  appear  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  nation's  comi^itment  to  career  education. 

In  the  present  and  projected  climate  of  employment,  it  is  obvious  that  real- 
istic career  planning  at  an  early  stage  is  a  necessity  if  college  graduates  are  to 
liutl  appropriate  and  satisfying  employment.  It  is  equally  important  that  all 
students  be  made  aware  of  the  options  that  may  be  available  to  them  upon 
graduation.  >> 

Xlte  legij>lation  we  propose  would  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
10C3  as  follows :  * 

1.  Extend  federal  assistance  programs  in  career  planning,  cotjnseling  and 
placement  to  include  all  students  at  four-year  colleges. 

2.  Pcovide  funding  for  various  model  programs  which  coyld  include: 

ta>  On^niaUar^  acmmar^^  coiiftrcnccSf  and' workshop  sessions  in  career  pJa7t- 
Jling^and j)laccment.  These  vvouUUnclude_fepeciaLori!t^         for  women,  minor- 
Mes,  liaudicapped,  mid -career  jolTseejElng  students,  and  those  In  continuing  edu- 
cation programs. 

(b)  Career  development  centers,  Tliese  centers  and  career  planning  and  place- 
ment olRees—using  the  latest  audio-visual  aids  and  training  equipment— would 
be  designed,  to  bring  the  jobs  to  the  job  seekers  and  would  incorporate  th^  lat- 
est materials  pertaining  to  career  selection,  occupational  trends,  job  markets, 
decision-making,  skills  inventory  and  related'matters.^ 

(c)  Professional  training  programs  and  special  courses  for  career  pJanninQ 
and  placement  counselors  and  administrators.  Here  the  objective  is  to  provide 
specialized  training  for.^he  inexperienced  person  entering  the  career  planning 
field;  and  professional  training,  programs  for  the  experienced  practitioner.  An 
exchange  program  would  be  designed  to  bring  executives  and  others  from. busi- 
ness, iniluctry  and  government  to  the  college  campus  •  faculty  and  career  plan- 
ning and. placement  counselors  and  administrators  would  placed  in  business, 
industry  and  government  settings. 

*  CPC  Kcsearch'Kcport*  Include :  '  ,  .         ^    ,      ..       .  *     *  * 

>"Trendj»  in  Acadcmto  nnd  farcer  Plant  of  College  Frcthmen*',  analyzes  changes  fomid  In 
tho  Felcctlon  of  major  fields  of  starts,  career  objectives,  and  life  goals  of  three  different 
enterlnpr  freshmen  clnsaes:  1006.  IOCS.  1970.  ,       *      i  . 

"Career  Plant  of  College  Oraduatea  of  IDC:,  and  i!)70", .examines  career  plans  of  craU.iates 
In  the?e  two  yearn  and  assesses  the  changes  which  occurred  between  mntricnlatlon  ana 
crh (Illation.  The  <1Ifr<»rences  In  the  plann  of  men  and  women  arc  nlso  explored. 
^'Career  Plans  of  Blach  and  Other  Non-White  College  Oraduate$,**  concentrates  on  the 
findlnRH  portalnlnp  to  the  nonwhlte  populhtlori:  ,       ^     ^  ^  ^  m^.i 

"College  Oraduatcn  and  Their  Employers-^  National  Studi;  of  Career  Plans  and  Their 
Outcomeg/^  The  career  development  of  two  classes  of  freshmen  in  followed  tnromrn  tno 
first  years  of  employment  *to  determine  how  their  occupations  In  1971  compare  with  tho 
plans  thpy  hnd  ^pressed  wnlle  In  colIe;;e.  .  ..^  ,     .       r,  a  *  .  4  # 

"The  Tlard^To^Place  Majontiz—A  National  Study  of  the  Career  Outeomes  of  Liberal  Artt 
Oradunteii  "  A  eoninrehen«^lve  asfcssnieat  of  the  employment  status  of  llhernl  arts  cradn- 
ates  a^  compared  to  crrndiiatea  In  nonllhernl  arts  fields  to  determine  differences  in  cm- 
plftvmcnt  ontcomoH.  (To  be  issued  Sprlnff  1975  >  ^    ^    ^  #01 

"Careers  in  thr,  Private  Sector^A  National  Studif  of  CoXleae  Oraduatet  <n  Bxtnineu  ana 
Indit$tru.**  Career  patterns  of  men  and  women  In  prlvato  companies  are  compArcd  to 
tlm^n  of  men  and  women  who  choogo  other  employment  settings.  (TO  bo  issued  Spring 

miif  principal  Inrestleator  anjj  author  of  the  reports  Is  Ann  S.  Blscontl,  research  coordi- 
nator of  University  Research  Corporation*  .     A       ,,,1.       t       ^  i„ 

^Stiecested  amendments  are  attached  as  Appendix  A.  As  will  be  noted,  only  minor 
changes  In  the  wording  of  existing  law  arc  rqulrcd  to  accomplish  thp  result  we  seek. 
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(d)  CompuUr  tnodth.  Vrv\\%\ou  cuulU  Ijc  iuat(e  for  fumliiig  college  ami  uui- 
ver^ity  ami  utiier  liuiiprufit  urgamzutiuiib  tu  liuli)  du\eluiJ  tarcer  infuruiutivu 
and  career  Planning  syj,teiiis.  In  adUitiuh,  Jub  aiiU  skill  iUentiflcatiun  traits  and 
job  search  program^  might  be  reiined  a^  a  lueaiib  uf  servicing  special  emplui- 
Mient  needs  for  local  communities. 

3.  l*l*o\ide  fundj)  fur  tullu^ei),  uhh ur.sitit&  anU  uthtr  4iunprufit  urganizatiuns 
to  engage  la  applitd  i^areer  rebeurth  in  areuft  u£  direct  Ubn  tv  tuHege  students 
and  graduatt*,  fatult>  aiid  adiiiiiiiatratuf&  uf  Iiielitr  tsdiicatiun,  and  eniplu^ er.s. 
Topics  could  include  the  factur.s  wUilU  inlluence  jub  iatisfaetiun  aud  career 
fdioice,  de\clupment  uf  iffcctive  juL  dt^tnijtiuiis  aiid  te^-hniiiui's.  li.\uhiiig  \aU- 
ilatlon  of  octupatiuiial  testing  \\ith  ciiiidiabi^  uu  thy  ijpecial  retiuir^ments  uf 
ndIlorit^e^^ 

^  M'e  urge  that  tht'  Cungre.ss  adupt  the  aniHidnicnt^  to  the  Vocatiunal  K^liKa- 
tiun  Act  of  1003.  ^\hit!l  wc  are  5>ubniUting  codaj.  \W  strongly  behe\e  that  the 
time  has  come  for  federal  assistance  to  \  otatiunal  education  to  be  expanded 
to  include  the  concept  uf  career  educatiun,  embracing  nut  only  voeatiunal-teeh- 
nical  educatiun,  but  aUu  career  planning  and  career  uuuuj,eling  fur  all  students^ 
of  lulk'gts  and  iini\cri>itle>.  Xhe^u  anienduients  wuuld  cumplete  the  continuum 
of  laretr  ediuatiun  \^hich  Cungrib^  ha.-?  established  iit  the  lower  levels  by  bring- 
ing the  (^isentials  of  career  counseling,  planning  and  placement  to  the  tliou- 
sands  of  four  year  college  student.-  ho  much  in  need  of  these  services. 

Appendix  A 
(U.K.  1 

AMEND.ME.VTS  TO  TUE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOX  .VCT  OK  1905,  AS  AMK^JIlLD 

A  BILTj  To  amend  tJie  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  as  amended,  to  Improve  the 
admlnl.stratiuu  vocatJunal  eUdc*ation  proynriii^  lit  the  pu:>t-i!econdarj  le\ei  luciudiug 
I»rograiiH  of  four  year  colleije»  and  univer>ltIC'ii  and  for  other  purposes 

l$c  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  uf  IteprcsentatUcs  of  the  United 
Statist  of  American  in  Congitss  asscmhledf  that  Title  I,  Part  A,  Section  101 
[20  r.S.C.  i  1241]  of  the  Vocational  Educatiun  Act  of  lOG^,  as  amended  (here- 
inafter referred  tu  af>  the  *^\ct*')  amended  hy  in.sertin^;  after  the  words  **i)ust- 
.secondary  schools"  the  words,  'including  Oiose  aeeUiiig  degrees  at  fuur-yeur 
universities  anfd  colleges/' 

Title  I,  Section  104(a)(1),  as  amended,  [20  U.S.C.  §  1244(a)  (1)  (F)  3  is 
amemlcd  by  striking  clanse  (F)  and  insertinj;  in  lien  tliereof.  *  yF)  Having 
i>pecial  knowledj^c^uf  pu^t  &ecundar.v  \ocatiunal  education  programs,  including 
the  programs  of  fuur-year  nui^er&Uies  and  collc-gei>,  «nd  adplt  vucatioual  edu- 
cational program.s,  and'' 

Title  1,  Part  A,  Secftion  308(1)  of  the  Act,  as  amende<l  [20  U.S.C.  §  1248]  is^ 
Onicndcd  by  inserting  after  the  J^^urd  .^ubiJrufe&MonaU"  in  the  fir.st  claunc.  ur 
X^rofossionals,  or  in  occupations  requin'njr  a  baccalaureate  degree", 

This  section  is  further  amended  by  striking  the  clause  which  reads:  *'But 
oMhidinfi  any  program  Jto  prepare  individualij  fur  euipluynient  in  uccupatioiis 
\^hic!h  tlit  ConunlsMon^tr  iletermines  and  i>ijc*clfies  b.\  rc-gulatiuns,  to  be  generally 
conMdered  to  be  prufessiuiud,  ur  wiiich  reiiuircs  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree:" 

Title  T.  Part  13.  Section  122(a),  as  amended  [20  IT.S.C.  §1202],  is  amended 
Jiy  adillii^:  then  to.  "(J>)  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  designed  to  aid 
ln  rMjnA>  beikln^c  Imccal.iureate  and  piufe^slonal  degrees  at  colleges  and  univer- 
*»ities.  in  the  .selediun  uf,  and  the  preparation  fur,  enip1(>.Tnient  in  all  vocational 
*  areas ;"  - 

Keference's:  P  L  SS  210,  77  Stat.  40X  P^L  OOO-oTG,  S2  Stat.  10G4,  20  U.S.C.  § 
1211  0/  steti. 


CVC  Asks  FKDKn.vr*  Support  for  Cakekk  Couxseli^jo, 
Plackmentin  Fouk-Yeau  Colleges  and  Universities 

Vashi.notox  -A  spokesman  for  the  College  Placement  Council  Inc.  today 
urged  n  House  subcummlttee  to  e.\ten(l  the  Vucational  Education  Act  provisions 
for  (areer  planning  and  counseling  service.s  ou  that  thhs  federal  aid  will  reach 
students  in  four-year  colleger  and  universities. 

Arthur  R.  Eckberg.  president  of  CPC  and  director  of  career  planning  apd 
placement  at  Roiiscvelt  University,  Chicago,  te.stlflcd  before  the  Housct  sub- 
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committee  on  elenicntarj,  btcumlary  .and  vocytionxil  education.  He  said  such 
assistance  is  needed  todav  becuui»e  '"u  are  faced  with  a  depressed  economy  and 
vet  a  continued  nntiunarcummiUueut  fur  n»nNtrbal  access  to  higher  education. 
^  -It  IS  tragic/'  Eokberg  said,  "that  something  jppronching  a  imlhon  young 
people  are  now  grnduating  annually  from,  all  four-je.'r  colleges  and  universities 
withacriticallackof  career  plniming  and  counseling;*    .  ,    ^  , 

He  added  that  of  thi^e,  nearly  00  percent  are  receiving  liberal  arts  degrees 
each  year  andJea\iug  the  cainiiuses  with  decreasing  hopes  of  obtaining  eiiiploy- 
iiieiit.  Even  those  who  do  iind  a  job  may  be  woefully  under-employed. 

hi  addition,  Eckberg  cited  the  fact  that  today's  campus  eurolliiieut  includes 
women  and  minority  gwnp  students  '  struggling  to  obtaiji  the  priceless  passport 
of  a  college  degree/'  yet  through  circumstances  not  of  their  milking,  many  or 
these  people  end  up  fi^cing  the  job  market  with  inadequate  orientation  as  to 
career-options,  tlius'decreasing  their  employability.  ^   •  .  , 

Vltiiough  existing  fedei-al  \ocatiunal  education  assistance  for  training  and 
counseling  is  limited  to  tho^e  occupations  which  do  not  require  a  four-year  col- 
lege degree,  Kckberg  pointed  out  the  federal  role  in  vocational  assista;ice  has 
*i)een  a  clmiiging  one  sinc^  aid  programs  were  inaugurated  in  1917.  ,  ,      .  ^ 

rle  said  those  pursuing  baccalaureate  degrees  should  not  ho  excluded  Irom 
other  parts  of  the  educational  system,  i^irther,  Eckberg  added,  colleges  are  cut- 
tin'^-tnulgets  becaube  of  economic  pressures  and  frequently  paring  funds  for 
^career  planning  and  placement  olfices  at  the  very  time  they  are  needed  most. 

"Career  planning  and  placement  has  evolved/'  Eckherg  said,  "from  the  sim- 
ple role  of  job-seeking  to  a  continuing  process  in  which  the  Student  is  progres- 
sively encouraged  and  assisted  in  self-appraisal,  exploration  of  career  options 
and  ultimate  assessment  of  employment  opportunities."  ,  ^  f;..^ 

Todav  usinjr  non-federal  funds,  many  campuses  have  launched  innovatUo 
programs,  including -the  utilization  of  group  career  counseling,  application  of 
conrputer  programs,  and  development  of  minority-oriented  guidance  methods 

The  tUe  has  come."  Eckberg  said,  "to  include  the  college  student  withm  the 
ambit  of  federal  vocational  assistance.  .  .  To  continue  to  deny  federal  support 
for  career  planning  and  placement  to  students  in  baccalaureate  education  while 
providing  it  to  all  high  school  students  and  even  non-degree  candidates  in  posN 
secondary  education  *would  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  nation's  commit- 

'"Olie  CPcl^^^^^^  that  m  addition  to  extending  aid  to  all  four-year 

students,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  he  amsnded  to  provide  model  programs 
hi  career  planning  and  placement.  Including  establishment  of  career  information 
centers  on  campuses.  Other  amendmets  sought  would  Pit)vlde  for  applied  ca- 
reer  research  of  direct  use  to  college  students  graduates,  educators  and  employ- 

-%ie  College  Placement  Council  is' a  non  profit  organization  andlfhe  only  pro- 
fes<;ional  organization  representing  bofh  career  planning  and  placement  official^ 
irthe  colleges  and  universities  and  their  business,  industry  and  government 
counterparts  in  the  personnel' field. 


Foun-TEAU  LJDKRAT.  AnTs'  Graduates  :  Their  Utiuzation  in  Busi:f ess. 
Industry,  akd  Government— the  Problem  and  Some  Solutions 

A  position  statement  covering:  1.  The  Dilemma:  2  Dimensions  of  the  Di- 
lemnK^X^  ;  4.  Areas  in  Which  Action  is  Needed;  5.  Conclusions. 

rOREWOBD  *  ♦ 

Tho  dilemma  of  the  liberal  arts  graduate  is  becoming  a  well  documented  sub- 
jcct.  Increasingly,  educators,  employers,  legislators,  parents,  and  students  are 
oweisinc  co*ern  about  tliO  prohlems  encountered  by  libeml  ar  s  graduates 
in,  first,  deciding  what  career  paths  to  follow,  and,  secondly,  finding  employ. 

'"Feeling  that  there  must  be  answers,  the  College  Placement  Council  named  a 
special  committee  to  study  all  aspects  of  the  problem  including  some  possU  le 
r^m^  enhancing  the  dniployabjiity  of  liberal  arts  graduates  The 

inS  is  oC  prime  interests  to  CPC,  since  it  is  the  national  professional  associ- 
ation  serving  career  planning  and  placement  counselors  On  the  one  hand  and 
the  collr^e  recruitment  personnel  of  employers  on  the  other. 
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Xhu  CPC  cunuuittee  iias  btuaieil  the  dilemma  fur  a  year,  leading  to  the  de- 
\t-loi*iueut^uf  this  iiUral  art»  ijubitiun  btatemeut,  which  was  approved  by  the 
CP'C  Board  of  Hegioual  Governors  in  January  1075. 

CPC  COMMITTEE  02i  THE  CriijZATlON  OF,  AN'D  EMPLOYMENT  i:?FORMATIO:f  FOB, 
LIBERAI.  ARTS  GRADUATES  / 

McmVi>r$.  Aha  C.  Cooper,  Cliairperson,  Hunter  College;  John  B.  Demlow, 
.  Chriaicr  Cufi^uratiun,  Jerrvne  JJiUuun&un,  ASauciated  Merchandising  Corpora- 
tion, William  C.  Gutman,  Temple  University,  Ronald  K.  Pariseau,  John  Han- 
-sXjock  Mutual  Life  Insurance ;  Donald  M.  Rubbins,  U.S.  Ciyi*  Service  Commis- 
sion NRi^-hard  X.  Stuvcnaun,  Procter  and  Gamble  Company;  \\;eldoa  H.  Wil- 
liams, Exxon  Company  U.S.A.    *  .  ,  . 

Resource  Person^,  Domlnlck  F.  Carbone,  New  York  Telephone  Company; 
Monte  H.  JacQby,  Olin  Corporation.  ^  ,  , 

J5?j?  OOlcio.  Robert  C.  Becker,  Mellon  National  Bank,  First  Vice  President, 
CPC;  Arthur  R.  Eckberg,  Roosevelt  University,  President,  CPC. 

Sta:ff.  Robert  F.  Ilerrick,  Executive  Director,  CPC;  Jean  Q.  Kessler,  Admin- 
istrative Coordinator,  CPC.  '  * 

THE  POSITION  STATEMENT  IN  BRIEF  ^ 

Xlje  tlghtuniiig  cmpluymtnt  .market  during  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  has  spot- 
lighted  u  problem  fudng  many  college  graduates,  what  can  they  do  after  grad- 
uation? The  problem  has  become  even  more  acute  for  liberal  arts  gre/i-jates, 
many  of  uhom  luive  difficurty  identifying  employment  options  other  than  those 
traditionally  associated  with  a  liberal  arts  background. 

At  the  root  of  the  dilemma  is  the  age-old  phenomenon  of  supply  versus  de- 
mand. Each  year  the  number  of  college  graduates  increases,  but  tlie  number  of 
jobs  requiring  college  training  is  not  incj-easing  proportionately.  In  1060-61 
there  were  368,000  bachelor  s-degree  graduates.  Projections  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  indicate  that  by  1980-81  the  number 
will  increase  to  1,005,000— almost  three  times  as  many. 

The  promirtion  of  students  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  other  lib- 
eral arts  disciplines  is  increasing  also.  In  1960-61,  only  42%  of  the  bachelor's 
graduates  were  in  the  liberal  arts;  by  1980-81,  the  ratio  will  be  58%.  This 
means  that  there  soon  will  be  almost  600,000  liberal  arts  graduates  a  year,  com* 
pared  with  150,000  only  15  years  ago,  ^  *  - 

The  dilemma  is  compounded  even  further  because  of  the  shrinkage  of  Jobs  in 
two  iraditional  sources  of  employment  for  liberal  arts  graduates,  teaching  and 
social  service.  While  In  any  iCbtral  arts  graduates  continue  to  enter  graduate 
schools  to  prepare  for  varjous  professions,  a  growing  number  are  already  seek- 
ing immediate  employment  In- business,  industry,  and  government — often  in  vain 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  are  unaware  of  employment  options  they 
could  pursue,  some  take  a  passive  attitude  and  procrastinate  until  late  in  the 
.  senior  .vear  before  giving  serious  consideration  to  post-college  plans,  most  have 
no  skills  of  interest  fo  employers.  Obviously,  the  means  must  be  found  to  make 
the  graduate  with  a  fundamental  liberal  arts  education  more  aware  of  the 
work  \vor\»  and  more  competitive  in  the  employment  marketplace. 

Employers  will  t^ve  to  do  tlieir  part  as  well.  A  May  1974  survey  of  employ- 
ers by  the  College  Placement  Council  revealed  that  liberal  art^  hiring  has  de-, 
creased  in  the  last  Ave  years.  Three-fourths  of  the  employers  respondents  Indi- 
cated that* they  filled  less  than  10%  of  their  new  college  hires  from  the  ranks 
of  liberal  arts  graduates.  Significantly,  however,  about  three-fourths  of  these 
same  employers  indicated  that  they  would  hire  more  liberal  arts  graduates  if 
they-  had  ci^rtaln  business  related  courses  or  if  they  had  done  co-op  or  ather 
experiential  work*  .  . 

Resolvinc  the  liberal  arts  dilemma  requires  a  conjcerted  effort  by  all  parties: 
colleges  and  universities,  employers,  government,  and  students.  The  alternative 
is  a  continued  Increase  in  liberal  arts  unemployment.  A  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  study  of  unemployed  1971-72  graduates  found  that  humanities  and 
social  sciences  had  the  highest  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the  surveyed 
group-^more  than  double  that  of  all  other  fields. 

In  its  conclusions,  tUe ^College  Placement  Council  recommends  that: 

CoUcgcs  and  universities        *  r 

Make  available  a  broader  selection  of  elective  courses  that  would  benefit  lib- 
eral arts  grjyjuates  In  a  work  environment 
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Provide  upporti5iiitiL'»  fur  all  t>pf.s  of  uM>urit'ntlal  education  (cooperative 
education  prograiuis,  i&claduled  part  tune  and  ihtfcrniittt-nt  uurk  learn  experi- 
ence, in  ternshlps) , 

'  Pruvid^ greater  buppurt.  from  tliu  irebliuian  year  un.  to  the  career  planning 
and  placement  fun ttiuu  *ia  au  iinportafit  link  in  the  i>\eraU  cducatlanal  program. 

Introduce  a  career  planning  cour^t  .mil  tncuurage  atudent^  tu  take  it  to  later 
tlian  the  sophomore  year. 

Involve  faculty  members  as  specialized  career  advisors. 

Employen 

Re-examine  jub  .^iH;cilkatiuni>,  bearing  xa  uuiul  tliat  a  basic  liberal  arts  educa 
tiun  producer*  a  per^uu  uhu  ii>  capable  uf  growth  and  is  educablc  in  a  continuing 
sense.         '  -  • 

Particiijate  actively  in  cuuperati\c  education,  internship,  and  career  informa 
tion  programs. 

Give  flnaneial  support  to  areas  clearly  identified  with  career  planning  objec- 
tives. 

Federal  Government  .  \ 

Provide  additional  tinancial  a^si. -Stance  for  career  counseling  programs  and 

cooiwrative  education  -<;xi>eriences  at  college.s  ami  universities.  , 
Intensify   efforts  to  develop  and  disseminate  information  on  occupational 

trends,  t>        ,  . 

Create  more  career  materials  for  college  students,  utilizing  all  media. 

StudenU 

Take  advantage  of  career  planning  programs  early,  preferably  by  the  sopho- 
\      more  year. 

\  Select  a  . minor  or  electi\e  courses  that  will  demonstrate  interest  In  business, 
industry,  and  government. 

Take  part  in  experiential  programs  offered  by  colleges  and  employers. 

Identify  employ  meat  options  and  remain  fle.xible  regarding  career  decisions. 

Ilecugnize  tliat,  once  employed,  progress  will  depend  Upon  continuing  educa 
tion  and  training.  ' 

The  liberal  arts  dilemnm  has  become  a  problem  of  deep  national  concern,  and 
only  a  strong  iiational  effort  can  produce  mt«**ingful  solutions.  Hopefully,  this 
College  Placement  Council  position  paper  will  serve  as  a  catalyst. 

THE  nlLEM.MA 

*    AVliat  does  one  do  after  college? 

This  is  a  questiun  being  asked  b.\  many,  .students,  parents,  legislators,  em- 
ployers—and also  by  enlightened  college  adinini.strators  and  faculty  nicmbers 
seeking  tu  better  prepare  their  ^>tudents  for  the  toiiiplicated.  fast  changing  world 
they  will  enter  upon  graduation. 

Finding  the  answer  pre.sent.s  a  (Hlemina.  Fir.st,  there  are  nian.\  jnure  .students 
•  than  ever  before,  and  each  year  the  nunil>er  grow.s.  Not  only  are  there  more  stu 
dents,  but  many  lncrea>ingl.\  an-  coming  fruui  a  wider  range  of  M>cioc»conomig  and 
ethnic  Iwcltgruands.  All  of  this  add.s  up  to  an  enorniousl.v  large  ahd  heterogeuinis 
supply  of  college  graduates,  unprecedented  in  the  Nation's  history. 

Then,  there  is  the  otlier  side  of  thji-  question— demand.  Wlyit  happens  to  college 
graduates  i«  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  nation's  economic  condition.  TliLs  is 
particularly  true  in  a  tight  economy  when  employment  opportunities  are 
diminished. 

For  those  who  are  not  sure  uf  their  career  goals,  or  are  having  trouble  relating 
their  college  edueaUoii  to  type.^  of  employer.s  and  jobs,  the  problem  cau  bet  ome 
acute. 

This  report  addre.sses  itself  to  one  main  issue .  What  can  the  liberal  arts  under 
graduate  do,  while  in  college,  .so  tliat  eniplo>ment  option.s  will  be  a\ailable  upoil 
graduation?  The  particular  focus  Is  on  optitaus,  primarily  in  buHiiie!i.s,  indu.strj, 
and  govcnunent. 

In  tho  early  10CO.S,  the  demand  for  eollege  educatcnl  employ ch;^  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  This  was  .tnie  impetus  for  the  increa.se  in  college  enrollments.  Tt^tal 
bachelor  s  degrees  conferred,  anil  progno.sticaK'd  are  as  follows  ( "Projections 
of  Edueational  Statistics  to  1082-b3,"  1973  cKlition,  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare) :  , 

19C0  to  1901- J-^  -   308,  S07 

imotoim   830,730 

1980  to  1981  :  J   1,005,000 
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Both  the  number  and  the  proportion  of  stndeuts  in  the  liberal  art8  are  increas- 
ing ,  1960-61,  427o  (154,875^  of  the  bachelor's  graduates ;  1970-71, 51%  (427J20)  , 
and  in  1980^1,  projected  to  58%  (587,14tfj.  Manj  of  these  liberal  arts  students 
opt. for  professional  careers— which,  in  fact,  maj  not  be  available.  Furthermore, 
the  vast  majority  have  been  found  to  be  uninformed  a^  to  appropriate  career 
opportunities. 

The  picture  of  the  •70s  i»  \er>'  different  from  that  of  the  'OOs,  Tight  labor  mar- 
kers, increased  cost  of  higher  education,  the  enrtallmeiit  of  traditional  fleKLs  sueh 
as  teaching — together  with  increased  enrollments— are  causing  students,  iiros- 
pective  students,  and  many  faculty  membei^s  totake^  new  look  at  their  futures. 

There  Is  obviously  a  need  for  better  and  earlier  career  planning— for  delinition 
of  options  and  then  identification  of  specific  jobs.  Many  liberal  arts  candidates 
are  interested  in  careers  in  business  or  government,  but  the  prime  question  for 
the  non- technical,  non-business  student  is,  Uow  can  the  goal  be  achieved?  How 
do  majors  In  thfe  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  other  liberal  arts  pursue  their 
prime  fields  of  academic^  interest  and  still  make  themselves  employable  upon 
graduation? 

Generally  speaking,  liberal  arts  faculties  have  been  concerned  with  '*pure  edu- 
cation'* and  have  felt  no  need  to  be  concerned  with  what  hapi}enH  to  the  gradu- 
ate— and  tills,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  institutions  have  maintained  that 
they  are  educating  the  "whole  person."  If  this  be  so,  then  is  It  not  logical  to  give 
consideration  to  what  happens  when  the  college  course  is  completed? 

Certainly  It  should  be  possible  to  accept  the  liberal  arts  concept  of  "education 
for  life,"  bearing  in  mind  that  life,  for  most,  includes  a  high  percentage  of  time 
spent  in  earning  a  living.  However,  earning  a  living  includes  the  achievement  of  a 
degree  of  intrinsic  satisfaction  in  one's  work  and  a  sense  of  contributing  to 
society. 

The  answers  need  not  be  "either-or's"— for  no  on?  has  a  crystal  ball.  During 
the  past  few  years,  important  reports  on  higher  education  have  appeared.  The 
Task  Force  on  Higher  Education  of  the  L\S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  chaired  by  Prank  Newman,  issuecl  a.landm^ark  report  which  bears 
careful  reading.  Some  of  the  poipta  particiUarly  relevant  to  this  report  are: 
♦  ♦  with  the  exception  of  summer  jobs,  most  young  people  In  college  have  no 
first-hand  knowledge  of  any  occupation  save  thtjt  of  befng  a  student  ♦  *  * 
There  was  a  time  when  most  faculty  could  be  counted  on  to  provide  students  w  ith 
a  perspective  that  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  campus.  No  longer  Is  this  the 
rule  "  The  report  further  states .  "The  sum  of  all  these  circumstances  leaves  many 
students  unpreparedTo  make  sound  career  choices." 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  question  the  value  of  the  liberal  arts.  If,  in  fact, 
study  of  the  liberal  arts  increases  knowledge,  broadens  the  viewpoint,  teaches 
how  to  think,  analyze,  synthesize,  how  tu  express  oneijelf  iucidly  both  orally  and 
in  w^ritlng,  and  leads  to  on  examination  of  values  and  attitudes,  then  the  liberal 
arts  provide  the  broad  base  required  in  a  world  that  changes  rapldlj,  that  call.s 
for  flexibility  and  adaptability. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  DILEMMA 

Concerns  for  the  quality  and  goals  of  higher  e<lucation  in  general,  as  well  as 
questions  about  the  employability  of  graduates,  have  been  expressed  h}  a  wide 
variety  of  phblics,  particularly  during  the  past  two  to  three  years. 

In  his  speech  at  the  summer  commencement  at  Ohio  State  University,  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford  spoke  of  the  problems  facing  today's  graduate.s.  He  said,  'The 
first  of  these  problems  Is  summed  up  by  the  editor  of  >our  eampus  newspaper. 
Sho.reports  that  the 'one  dominant  question  In  the  minds  of  this  year's  gradu- 
ates is  very  simple:  How  can  I  get  a  job  that  makes  sense  as  well  as  money?' 
President  Ford  also  said,  "Although  this  Administratlun  will  not  make  pnjinises 
it  cannot  keep,  1  do  want  to  pledge  ^.ne  thing  to  you  here  and  now.  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  bring  education  and  employers  together  in  a  new  climate  of 
credibility  ♦  ♦ 

An  American  College*Testing  survey  of  a  representative  sample  of  more  than 
33,000  eighth,  ninth^  and  eleventh  grade  pupils  covered  more  thaii  207  ipie.stion.s. 
The  most  significant  answer  was  that  these  pui)ils  would  like  help  with  career 
pltfunlnpT.  In  colleges,  however, Jhc  major  emplia^sis  for  manj  years  has  been  on 
personal  counseling  and  theraixjutic  procedures. 

The  most  recent)  study  by  Danl^  Yankelovich,  **The  New-  Monility-— A  Profile 
of  American  Youth  in  the  10s**  (1074),  states;  ''Another  indication  of  the  new 
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careerism  in  the  sharply  Ineroased  proportion  of  students  who  come  to  college 
mainly  for  its  practleal  purposes.  As  mentioned  earlier,  since  1968  we  have 
divided  college  student^s  into  two  major  segment^}— thoso  who  regard  a  college 
education  primarily  as  a  m*eans  of  advancing  their  careers,  incojnes,  and  sbdal 
status  (career-minded  group),  and  tljose  who  say  they  arc  less  conceriMKl  with 
the  practical  benoflt.^  because  they  take  them  for  granted  and  are  mov^  con- 
cerned with  the  intangible  benellts  of  a  college  edueaUon  (take-nfliuonce  for< 
granted  group).  The  latter  group  ixjakud  in  and  has  slowly  declined  oach 
year  since  then.  Simultaneously,  the  career  minded  segment  has  increasCHl,  with 
the  shariMJSt  acceleration  ixxiurring  In  the  last  year  or  so."  The  size  of  th(^*'career- 
minded  group"  has  increased  from  55%  in  1008  to  60%  in  1073.  .  * 

The  same  study  presented  respondents  with  a  series  of  live  alternative  actions. 
They  were  first  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the  plans  interested  them.  The  levtjls 
of  interest  expressed  by  the  college  groui)  were  as  follows : 


-    '      Choice  of  I 
college  )stud€^t* 
{percent) 

A  Six-Year  Job-and-CoUege  Program  where  the  person  works  steadi^v  at 
the  job  and  gets  a  college  degree  for  both  work  and  fonnal  courses  taken  i^t 

a  nearby  eollege  — -  ^2 

A  Career-Planning  Xear  e.\j>osiog  the  person  to  many  different  fields  and  job 

opportunities  and  featuring  career  counseling   80 

New-Types  of  Apprenticeship  Programs  in  industry,  the  arts,  unions,  or  serv 
ice  organizations,  where  the  ijer^on  is  paid  minimum  wa^es  while  he  learu^ 

high-paying  skills  ^0 

J^ew  Types  of  Technical  Schools  offering  certified  training  for  sHllls  ueed^l 

in  expanding  industries   V 

A  Start-Your-Own-Business  Program  featuring  training  and  interest  free 

loans   ^  '  

llespouaents  were  then  asked  which  one  of.  the  plants  they"  might  be  most  In- 
terested in.  . The  Six-Year  College  Work  Plan  was  favorite  (48%)  of  the  ^college 
group.  Next  was  the  Career  Planning  Year— chosen  by  one  out  of  four. 

In  order  for  the  liberal  arts  student  to  move  into  satisfying  em£loyment  upon 
graduation,  some  skills  and  familiarity  with  the  work  world  and  its  operation 
may^  Well  make  the  difference  between  getting  a  job  and  not  gettlDg  one.  The 
Mowing  statistics  relate  to  this  point.  In  an  article  In  the  Spring  1974  Issue 
of  "Colieglate  News  and  Views,"  a  survey  of  ^.00  companies  is  reported.  The 
question  was  asked .  Wheit  hiring,  is  your  Qpmpany  interested  in  the  business 
major  or  the  liberal  arts  major?" 

In  1965:  3B%  were  Interested  in  the  Business  Major;  12%  were  interested  In 
the  Liberal  Arts;  50%  were  interested  in  either. 

In  1072:  81%  were  interested  in  the  Business  Major;  0%  were  interested  |n 
the  Liberal  Arts;  19%  were  interesteBln  either.  ^  '  - 

In  May  1974,  the  College  Placement  Council  surveyed  1,015  employers  con- 
cernlng^helr  recruitment  of  liberal  arts  graduates.  Replies  were  received  from 
098  ^30%).  Over-all,  \i  wa.s  found  that  liberal  arts  hiring  has  decreased  com- 
pared with  that  of  five  years  ago.  During  the  1973-74  college  year,  32%  reported 
hiring  no  liberal  arts  graduates  compared  with  24%  five  years  ago. 
.  Of  the  employers  surveyed,  70%  filled  less  than  10%  of  their  total  new  col- 
lege hires  from  the  ranks,  ot  liberal  arts  graduates.  About  three-quarters  of 
these  same  employers  Indicated  that  tl^ey  would  hire  more  liberal  arts  gradu- 
ates if  they  had  certain  business-related  courses  or  if  they  had  done  co-op  or 
otlier  experiential  work.  Of  the  empluyens  who  .reported  no  current  liberal  arts 
hires,  half  would  consider  employing  these  graduates  if  they  had  business- 
related  cuur.ses  or  If  they  had  co-oP  experiential  work.  This  response 
takes  on  added  inii»ortance  in  view  of.theiact  that  only  about  one-quarter  of 
of  the  employers  have  spetlal  iiiugrams  designed  to  train  liberal  arts  graduates. 

A  recent  research  report  of  the  Westekn  College  IMacement  Association,  "Em- 
ployer Attitudes  and  Opinions  Regarding  Potential  College  Graduate  Employ; 
ees, '  gives  further  reinforcement  to  the  con.cept  that  a  liberal  arts  major  is  re- 
garded as  "neutral  or  j>omewhat  urtde^siral^le"  by^nic^t  employer  groups.  How- 
i^ver.  the  addition  of  a  minor  Id  business  Was  rated  as  positive,  and  even  a 
single  course  In  accounting  or  administration  was  rated  as  a  mild  positive  In 
ilnence  l)y  about  half  the  group.  Work  experience,  part  time  employment,  co- 
opgrntive  education,  or  intern  programs  were  viewed  positively. , 


The  College  IMacemeut  Comicil'a  ne^\»lett^:^,  Lp^nic,  Uetober  1973,  btateb  that 
the  Counpil's  June  1973  aurvoy  of  busluuSis,  industry,  and,  guvorninent^  rceruit- 
hig  activity  hiUlcuted  the  prupurtiuu  of  bachtl^r  b.tlegree  gruauateii  hired  would 
be  255^  engineering,  ^%  sdeiice-mathematfts  otler  teclmical,  ^0%  businesii, 
13%  other  nOH-tecliiiical^  find  \H%  onclaasititd.  On  the  supply  aide,  the  propor- 
tioiw  of  the.  1972-73  graduating  clai*^  were  ;>7o  tugineering,  bciences-math- 
otber  technical,  13^©  biuslness,  and  i>0%  other  non-tothqjtitl  (indudlng  eduea- 
tiOn).  for  tht  j^OSO-iil  gruuuating  cla4>i)  t!ie  proportion^j  are  projected  to  be.3.67o 
^engineering,  10%  jjcfence-umth-other  technical,  12%  business,  ^ad  gther 
non- technical.  ?  .    f  'I 

The  pVoportion  of  unemployed  1071-72  graduateii  in  euek  major  field  of  study, 
disclosed  in  a  Special  Labor  Force  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Hure^u  of  Labor^tatis- 
tics,  pointed  up  the  same  weak  bVota.  Himmnities  and  sotiiil  a^Llenees  had  the 
highest  pereentngea^  of  uneuiploymtjut  in  the  iiur\;eHd  grouii— more  than  double 
that  of  ail  other  fields.       '         .   .  ' 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  ' 

student  reaction  to  labor  market  „ 

Anxiety  generated  by  labor  market  conditions  may  well  c^use  over-reaction 
by  students.  This  hapiwned  dil¥ing  the  period  \^hen  the  employment  of  engi- 
neers hit  a  low  spot  a  ^ew  yea^j  ago.  Engineering  enrollments  declined  as  a 
result,  and  now  there  is  a  dearth  of  engiueers.  , 

As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  student  concern,  there  are  Indications  of  movement 
of  liberal  arts  students  toward  enrollment  in  bushie^ii  eour^es  and.  an  laerease 
in  the  nunlber  of  arts  sophomores  declaring.  bUbinj^ss  school , majors.  Thus  far 
this  appears  to  be  on  a  limited  scafe  and  at  the  initiative  ^f  the  students  theb- 
selves,  rather  tlmn  us  a  resuit  of  concern  of  the  arts  faculty  or  administrators. 
Tiie  most  i)oliular  courses  being  selected,  i^ppnrently  on  a  randoih  bfftis,  are  in 
the  aVeas  of  econoniics,  rtniince.lmanagement,  and  marketing. 

If  a  happy  medium  h  tu  be  achr^'ved.  earlier  and  better  counseling  ot  students 
is  necessary  In  order  to  help  them  plan  fur  ''options"  rather  than  absolutes, 
i.e.  addition  ot  immediately  applicable  courses  to  the  liberal  arts  base  rather 
than  abandonment  o£  the  liberal  arts.,  ' 

Experiential  cduc^itinn  programs      ;  *  ♦ 

CooiMjrative  education,  internshipij,  and  scheduled  imrt-time  and^ntermlttent 
work  learn  experiences  have  as  their  goal  exposure  to  the  worhLof'work.  This 
exposure  can  he  particularly  beneacial  to  the  liberal  arts  student.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  clear-cut  career  options,  structured  part-time  or  intermittent  work  can 
have  a  profound  Intluente  on  the  student  in  shaping  value  standards,  ia  exam- 
ining interests,  in  analyzing  areas  of  succes.-*  and  difti^rtty,  In  relating  to  other 
than  i)eer  groups,  in  assisting  in  course  selection,  in  assessing  the  relevancy/of 
theory,  and  ultimately  in  coming  to  , grips  witli  career  goals.  In  addition,  the 
tlnancial  benelit.^  of  paid  eXl>erience  l^elp  many  a  ^.student  t^  remain  In  eoll(jfie. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  techuiciil  education  has  domiaated  the 
field  of  experiential  education,  recent  (liog?JvPii)ents  suggest  movement  in  the 
jllre et ion •^ofjion- technical  or'^liberal  arts  pragrariis.  • 

•Basic  to  successful  experjential  education  programs  Is  closp  liaison  between 
the  college  and  tlie  employer,  to  the^end  that  jobs  ftre  .specially  structured  to 
include  lea  nil  UK  components,  supervision,  and  reports  to  the  college  on  the 
student^s  growth  and  prOgresjjv  Acadendt  credit  is  given  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Cooperative  edueation  progratna.  Tim  traditional  program  provides  alternat- 
ing semesters  of  full -time  cla^ro9ul  stultly  kmX  full-time  paid  work  experience. 
Frequently,  the  program  Is  built  on  a  "flye-ypar  plan,  with  the  first  year  spent 
in  fulhtlmc  study*  '  , 

Scheduled  parHime  and  intermittent  Aeork-leam^csperitmce.^TUc  develop- 
ment of*schedhled  part  time  or  intermittent  work  .experience  has  assumed  new 
importance  during  recent  yerfrs.  Though  ^he  ^tork  activity  in  this  types  of  ex- 
perientiar edueation  is  sometimes  noE  diteotly  related  to  the  academic  major, 
the  studjnt  fs  providlid  with  meaningful,  reievant,  and  interesting  experience 
which  can  l)e  identified  to  varying  degrees  with  t\\Q  n endemic  field. 

/n/cr>wWp«.— Student  internships  have  assumed  many  forms  in  recent  years, 
paid  and  non  paid»  volunteer  and  community  servlee,  ftiU«tlme  and  part-time 
during  specific  periods  of  the  year,  summer  work  pnly,  or  reihUred  one«  to  two- 
semester  work  site  projects  prior  to  graduation.  In  most  casei,  howe/er,  an  in- 
ternship involves  either  a  prerequisite  work  site  project  related  to  tlie  student's 
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major  or  it  iii\uhu.H  a  Acriuw  wf  full  time  w  urk  uMKjrieiiCua  leading  directly  to 
aii  6iler  uf  eiuplu^uient  b>  the  urKani/atluu  which  i>eleeted  tlie  studuht  as  an 
iuteriu  ^ 

Mi9Ccllancouft  job  c^pt/^iaicc.^Eqiiallj  helpful  and  much  more  acces« 

.sible  to  the  Hbural  art^  ^t  ink  tit  ma^  Uv  the  wl^le^  gamut  uf  mii>eeUanebui$  part- 
time  or  full-thiit  job  exi^loratorj  expurluiice^  \\  iiicii  may  be  arranged  by  the 
^itudeut  or  tiiruugh  tlie  cuUtge  placement  i>er\itL.  Thti>e  jobs  tu\er  the  spectrum, 
nud  truui  t^Aiieritiitt'i>  hi  tiitia  tlie  liberal  art^  .^luduit  nut  only  obtains  financial 
aid,' but  alsu  can  explure  self  identity ,  ^creuu  out  lilve.s  and  dlslllces  in  i\  real- 
life  job  sltuatiuii,  and  pinl.clnt  realistic  bliort  or  long  range  career  goals. 

Mnn>  Instltutiuas  of  higher  education  ufter  one  ur  mure  of  the  above  types  of 
experiential  edutatiun  ,  unly  a  fe\\  provide  upi>urt unities  fur  all  variations  of 
tliese  four  types  uf  wurk  learn  experivuce.  Ntitable  fur  its  diversity  of  work- 
learn  experiential  v^lutatlun  i^rograms  /ur  the.  liberal  arts  student  is  the  Pro- 
fessiunal  and  GcLUpathfiial  IJruadeuing  E.xperieiict  ^TRUBE)  program  of  the 
University  of  California,  Da\ls.  Because  uf  the  innuvatlve  concepts  present  in 
the  tital  program.  It  i.s  being  fuHowed  with  great  Interest  by  the  academic 
comrnunlty.  ^  _  .  ; 

Career  planning  courses  *  '  ^ 

One  of  the  i>rubluwis  faced  By  career  pllinning  and  placement  offices  Is  that 
of  trying  to  rea«h  and  lielp  large  nuniberb  uf  students  with  a  ijmall  professional 
staff.  ^    o  \ 

(ixoup  counseling  has  been  uno  solutiun.  Another  Is  Hip  use  of  a  career  ^plan- 
ning course,  partlcularlj  during  tlie  frushuian  ur  a>ophuniure  years.  These  cuurses 
vary  In  content,  but'  have  as'  their  prime  gual  the  expusure  uf  students  to  the 
variables  Invuhed  in  a  career  choice,  suth  as  self  analysis,  career  Informaclon, 
decision  making,  selcitiun  uf  career  areas  and  establishment  af  shurt-and  long- 
' range  goals.         -  •  '  -  '  \ 

,  ^     AREA  IN  WHICH  ACTION  IS  NEEDED 

There  ai»peiirs  to  be  a  consensus  that  there  is  great  value  in  a  broad  educa- 
tion which  uill  prudiice  a  *' whole"  iiurson,  i,e.  one  whp  possesses  an  In^depth 
cultural  understaiaUng,  whu  is  adaptable,  and  whu  is  capable  of  continuing 
growth.  While  niany  student.^  wltii  a  liberal  arts  bacl^ground  gpntlnue  Jnt^ 
graduate  cducatiuii,  I ni abasing  numbers*  are  ^cehiiig  immediate  einpluyment  ii^ 
iaifeiness  or  gu^ eriunent  where  that  bacKgruund  tah  cuatribute  ultimately  andi 
notably  to  their  iirufessiunal  ad\anceiuent.  But  means  aaist  be  fuund  to  Include  > 
nltli'the  liberal  arts  »»ch  cuurses  as  will  make  the  graduate  more,  marlvetable'*  , 
fur  business  anil  I'uvernment.  The  urgent}  of  pru\idinjp  iJds  capability  increases 
fts  traditional  fields  of  lll^tcal  arts  eniplu>nient  as  teaching  and  sucial  serv- 
ice become  loss  ayailable. 

As  mentioned  Nirller,  there  has  been  an  iaditatiun  tliat  husiness  and  govern- 
ment Increasingly  seelv  graduates  \\h*j  lm\e  .>ume  atunement  tu  the  worlv  world 
and  uhu  can  br^ing  some  mlai»tahly  usable  Iviiuwledge  to  the  mnrlvetplace.  If 
progress  is  tu  h»»  made,  howe\er,  action  is  needed  on  the  part  uf  academicians, 
employer*;,  guxernment,  and  .students.  The  fi*lluwlng  are  sume  suggestions  fur 
action  '  / 

The  aaidemic  f 

Dr.  hest(»r  Hale,  former  vice  1  resident  of  student  affairs,  University  of 
Florida.  J. unduoted  a  t^Uid^  of  practice  ,11^  all  aspects  of  that  campus  community. 
In  <*i  ».wiientii*H|On  tlie  fai^ulty  role  ho  sa>s.  From  tlie  standpoint  of  students, 
the  faculty  peijson  is  'wliere  it's  at.'  Kmni  the  standpuii^t  of  administration 
and  funding,  tlje  fatultj  is  \\licre  the  line  itouLs  are  and  where  tliere  is  pro- 
fesshmal  and  .H|iilistaiitl\e  c.\pertl^e  to  meet  .student  needs  for  acadmic  ndvlce^ 
l-'roia  tliu  .stand^H>int  «»f  tlie  fatuity,  tlien  are  nian.v  wiui  have  entered  teaching 
as  a  profession  jiuit  onI>  heeause  of  their  intere.st  in  subject  matter  but  also  for 
their  interest  ii>  lielplng  stmhnt.s.  Faculty  personnel  must  be  used  mure  effec- 
tively la  out-ofjctass  Advising  relationships  with  students  if  the  university  is 
to  he  iMix^onallz^jd." 

Dr.  Hale  adi^s,  "Tlu'  i  i»n\i  rgeiu'e  of  career  thoicc  wltli  ourricular  planning 
Is  that  crucial  point  at  which  a  studet  most  needs  a  faculty  friend.  It  is  en- 
tirely pusslbh'  Ihat  a  faculti  perhon  lii  tlie  ilepartniental  discipline  or  career 
cluster  of  a  sti  dent'.s  thtnce  urn  becume  a  new  breed  uf  humanitarlan^acnde- 
nilc^an  who  ctaild  repjace  the  slin|;llstii  dean  uf  the  early  1900s.  A  teacher  can 
become  not  on  1.x  an  academic  and  career  advl.sor,  but  al.s^»  a  personal  friend,'* 

\ 
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Encouragement  from  both  faculty?  anil  curt;or  counselors  is  needed  to  motivate 
students  to  iuciude,  with  whatever  major  they  choose,  elective  courses  or  minors 
which  would  be  immediately  applicable  uinfU  graduation ,  for  example,  four  or 
five  "core"  courses  which  could  be  offered  by  the  economics  department  or  other 
departmeuta  of  a  liberal  arts  college  asi  well  as  by  the  college  of  business  at  a 
university.  The  following  courses  would,  in  all  probability,  greatly  enhance  a 
student's  career  options.  Communication  Verbal,  Commuuications— Written, 
Principles  of  Management,  Business  Economics,  Principles  of  Accounting,  In- 
troduction to  Data  Processing,  Human  Relations,  and  Organizational  Theory. 

Students  could  use  additional  electives  to  pursue  interesfs  they  might  have 
in  specialized  areas.  Some  example  of  such  courses  are.  Marketing  Concepts, 
Ketailing,  Finance,  Sales  Management,  Fundamentals  of  Risk  and  Insurance, 
and  Quantitative  Methods/Statistical  Analaysis. 

Such  a  nontraditional  approach  has  been  instituted  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity, Los  Angeles.  In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  and  Economics, 
the  Baglish  Department  has  created  four  mini  minors  in  Accounting,  Manage- 
ment, Statistics,  and  Business  and  Business  Economics  which  English  majors 
are  encouraged  to  follow  in  order  to  add  substantiall)  to  their  employ  ability. 

More  emphasis  by  academia  should  be  directed  toward  the  area  of  career 
planning  and  placeint^it  on  a  continuum-  beginning  no  later  than  the  sopho- 
more year  for  career  counseling,  continuing  with  experiential  programs,  and 
culminating  in  placement.         -  -  . . 

Outreach  programs  should  be  initiated  where  ;iecessary  to  involve  students 
in  this  early  career  counseling.  Further,  one  of  the  concomitants  of  an  ex- 
panded career  counseling  program  is  the  need  to  seek  out  additional  and  more 
varied  opportunities  wtih  employing  organizations  which  do  not  recruit  on 
\  campus.  ] 

Such  an  approach  will  enable  students  to  set^  goals,  make  career  choices 
which  involve  an  understanding  of  existinfe  options,  and  take  advantage  of 
courses  and  exiwriences  that  help  in  their  total  development  and  tlieir  entrance 
into  the  mainstream  of  employment  up(in  graduation. 

In  addition  to  increased  faculty  involvement,  more  trained  personnel  are 
«<»eded  in  the  career  planning  and  placement  offices  of  the  nation  if  the  large 
numbers  of  .students  no\v  in  colleges  and  universities  are  to  be  reached  and 
helped  in  a  jineaningf ul,  realistic  manner.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  means  ade- 
quate bullgd' allocations. 

Dr.  Hnldjs  report,  previously  cite<1,  calls  for  an  integrated  and  well-coordi- 
nated syBt(^n  of  career  education,  counseling,  and  academic  advising.  Essential 
parts  o^\h6  proposed  study  include  .  .  a  sensibly  structured  career  education 
program  and  a  special  cadre  of  selected  faculty  members  as  career  and  aca- 
demic ,n(W$or8."  Supiwrting  these  would  be  a  centralized  agency,  the  Career 
Counseling^;  Planning,  and  Placement  Center.  This  central  office  would  focus  on 
the  full  continuum  of  career  counseling,  from  self  evaluation  and  vocational 
assessment,  through  vocational  information  and  curricular  planning,  and  ulti- 
mately to  job  placement.  , 

Dr.  Hale  goes  on  to  say  that,  "The  object  of  all  teaching  and  much  research 
is  the  students  and  their  educational  .gjrowth  and  personal  development.  Pro- 
fessional i)ersoanel  in  Student  Affairs  are  acadeniicallj  capable  of  teaching 
and  ajnducting  research  that  will  coijiribute  to  that  growth  and  development, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  (^ily  by  giving  academic  status  and  credi- 
bility Jo  the  qualified  programs  and  people  in  Student  Affairs  can  such  en- 
couragement be  given.  Administrative  and  professioual  personnel  in  Student 
Affair^  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  faculty  as  are  mathematics  instructors 
and  political  science  professors."  / 

Career  planning  and  academic  advisement  are  important  ^or  all  students, 
but  e.si)ecialiy  important  for  those  who  ]mvft  no  role  models  and  little  knowledge 
of  the  areas  In  business,  industry,  and  government  that  are  open  to  them. 
Women^  In  particular  should.be  made  aware  of  the  opportualtles  that  are  avail- 
able, for  they  are  far  less  likely  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  academic 
and  career  motivators  that  function  for  many  men.  Women  and  minorities  are 
^tlll  thinking  In  terms  ot  trndlflonal,  non  business  caroers  at  a  tlnie  when  busi- 
ness, Industry,  a|fid  g'V^ernment  are  actively  seeking  to  bring.-them  into  the 
mainstream  of  mjinagtnlent.  J 

Tlie  Carnegie  CommMoJi  ^»  Higher  Education  reiwrted  in  107?  that,  "Most 
of  the  evidence  Indicates  that  vocational  counseling  has  tended  to  be  a  rela- 
tively weak  component  of  college  and  unlv^j^^sity  student  counseling  programs. 
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wWch  have,  in  generul,  givun  ijruater  emphasis  to  the  students'  personal  and 
psyeholugical  prubluuis.  Wu  buUuvu  that,  in  view;  of  the  pronounced  changes 
that  are  uccurrmg  in  tiiu  jub  markut  fur  coliege  graduates,  institutions,  of 
higher  educatiuu  should  i^iatu  tuiibid^jrably  greater  emphasis  on  vocational 
counseling."  • 

These  cunditiuns  ha\  e  led  the  Carnegie  Commision  to  recoqimend  that,  "Col- 
iege»  and  uuivcrbittva  dhuuid  take  luiuiedlatL  &teps  to  strengthen  occupational 
counseling.programs  avaihible  to  their  students. 

Keiix  C.  Kobb,  director  of  the  Suuthcrn  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
has  s,tuted  tliat,  Kaeh  uuilegu  aud  unUersity  worthy  of  survival  in  the  1980s 
S)honid  transform  lU  placement  oflice  into  what  might -be  called  'a  career  devel 
opment  center  .  Thib  i^eiiter  ahuuld  not  onb  subsume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
traditional  phaeiueut  office,  but  would  emploj  modern  technology  and  systems 
appruaehes  in  becoming  Useful  learning  resource  for  students,  faculty,  and 
alumni.  It  would  provide  career  orientation  information  for  individuals  and 
groups,  with  an  empha:?!^  upun  individual  txpluration  of  career  altematiyes  and 
potentialities.  Its  special  \alue  w'uuld  be  in  guidance  and  in  the  degree  of 
comprehensiveness,  not  nu^\  in  existence,  and  the  greater  reliability  of  facts 
about  current  and  prospective  job  markets/'  ,  .  .  .  ^,  x 

*  Dr.  Robb  goes  on  to  say .  ''The  career  development  center  should  be  able  to 
work  productive1>  and  mdiv iduall>  with  entering  freshmen  as  well  as  with 
seniors  and  graduates.  It  tan  prevent  premature  or  unnecessarily  delayed  voca 
tionai  decision},,  eneonrage  rational  career  choices,  and  provide  an  early  warning 
system  to  detect  personal  problems  related  to  career  development.  Another  val 
iinabie  future  function  is  the  blending  of  work  and  study  in  a  manner  to  fore- 
shorten the  prolonged  period  of  adolescent  dependence  now  characteristic  of 
most  American  college  campuses." 

The  employer 

Wlth'^maximnni  utilization  uf  human  resources  as  the  objective,  all  employ- 
ers—business and  industry,  as  Nvell  as  government -HShould  re-examine  their  Job 
specilicatlons,  bearing  In  mind  that  a  basic  liberal  arts  education  produces  a 
IMjrson  who  ij>  capable  uf  growth  and  is  educable  in  a  continuing  sense.  As  a 
result  of  euual  employ  luent  upi^ortunity  regulations  and  guidelines,  employers 
are  already  revamping  seleetlun  criteria  believed  to  have  implicit  or  explicit 
sex  or  racial  bias.  At  the  ^aaie  time,  many  other  traditional  employer  assump 
tlons  regarding  employment  *inaUncatlons  are  being  ^luestioned.  Development 
uf  realistic  Jub  rttiuiremeiit.>,  based  on  non-discrimination,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  could  ^ignlllcantlj  e,\pand  the  career  horizons  for  liberal  arts  graduates. 

Employers  should  make  available  carefully  planned  and  well  supervised  ex 
perientlal  work  i)rugraaij>  to  pruvide  relevancy  between  education  and  work.  In 
assuming  tins  ro^i>unsiblUtj ,  emplojera  nmkc  a  commitment  to  the  education  of 
youth,  but  one  that  also  can  be  self-serving.  Successful  programs  in  coopera- 
tive oducatlun,  internships,  etc.,  have-pruved  that  undergraduate  students  can 
be  pruductive  emplu^  eeh,  that  this  training,  begun  early,  pdys  off  whea  the 
student  graduates  and  ln'cumes  a  full  time  worker.  If,  on  the  other  haiid,  the 
match  pruvfs  nut  tu  be  a  Koud  une,  terminal tiun  at  that  point  has  advantages 
over  turnover  during  regular  employment.  *  ' 

Emph»yers  have  a  clear  t>)iligatlon  to  the*academlc  community.  In  cooperation 
with  career  planning  ami  platiment  olllccs  and  the  liberal  arts  faculty,  they 
shunUl  assist  In  the  orientation  uf  sUident.-,  through  participation  as  panelists 
and  si»eakors  In  die  tlassroum  and  In  the  career  planning  courses  that  are 
prullferatlrig  imtiunw  ide.  Man>  euriiurations  already  contribute  flnancially  in 
various  wdys  tu  institutions  of  higher  education.  However,  there  are  new 
areas  In  w  hi^h  the  alhKatiuu  uf  even  modest  sums  conld  yield  disproportionate 
luMiedtH  if  given  to  the  Mipi^ort  of  aiodcl,  career  information,  and  work  learn 
programs,  and  to  profes«h)nal  develupnient  in.^titutes  for  college  personnel. 

Government  \ 

EJffectlve  projection  of  manpower  needs  Is  sorely  lacking.  It  is  diflicult  to 
identify  where  opportunities  may  ll<»  in  the  future  unless  more  timely  and 
mure  aecUrato  assessment  of  trends  is  made.  This  is  a  diflicult  task,  but  some 
further  efforts  on  the  imrt  uf  government  should  be  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  professional  groups. 

Occupational  information  ijreparml  with  the  college  student  in  mind  is 
needed.  While  written  material  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  been  helpful,  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  think  in  terms  of  other 
media  sucli  as  audio  and/or  audio-visual. 
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The  iedoral  Govt'niiuciit  hhouUl  prowtle  funding  tu  volluges  and  universities 
for  expansion  of  cart'er  coiUKseling  .services  nt  tlm  four-^ear  college  level.  Al- 
tjiough  consideration  liai.  beo/i  ^Uvii  to  iVderal  funding  for  eareor  education  at 
the  high  school  and  two-year  college  level,  it  Miould  be  provided  at  the  four- 
year  college  level  as  well.  ^         .  * 

The  student 

^It'is  imperative  that  liberal  arts  .students  become  invohed  in  early' career 
planning  to  insure  awareness  it(  availahle  uiitiouh  «uiee,  all  too  frequently  they 
defer  career  exploration  untl)  the  senior  year.  "  ' 

They  must  niso  be  made  aware  that,  while  preimration  for  getting  a  job— 
which  includes  academic  planning  i.s  of  the  esjM'nee;  keeping  a  job  and  progress- 
ing in  u  career  will  require  continuing  education  and  training. 

Additionally,  the  inclusion  of  ^'practical"  el^tive  courses,  such  as  those 
nientionod  earlier,  has  benetits  that  apply  in  areas,  other  than  obtaining  a  be- 
ginning job  These  business  related  courses  are  as  niueh  a  prepanitioir  for  life" 
111  today's  society  as  are  the  huinaaities,  when,  for  example,  an  imlividuaUwojtks 
with  volunteer  civic  agencies,  serves  on  cliurdi  boards,  manages  personal  or 
niiaiicial  affairs,  or  simply  aequiti,  the  responsibilities  of  an  informed  citizen. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Newman  Report  on  Higher  Kducation  concludes  that,       ,  tfiere  seems^ 
to  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  capable  o^f  successful 
college  work,  but  have  little  .sense  uf  purpose  in  their  studies"  and  that  " 
many  people  are  in  unsatisfactory  jobs  because  of  a  dearth  of  information  about 
their  options.*'  ' 

U.S.  Education  Coinniissioner  T.  H.*  Bell  has  reinforced  this  conclusion  In 
remarks  quoted  in  The  ChronicU  of  Higher  Education  of  January  17  1975  Dr 
Bell  stated:  "I  feel  that  the  college  that  devotes  itself  totally  and  unequLvo- 
f-ally  to  the  liberal  arts  today  is  just  kidding  itself.  Today  we  in  education 
must  recognize  that  it  if;  our  duty  to  provide  our  student.s  also  with  salable 
skills.  Additionally,  "Many  would  argue  tha^  a  student  need  merely  master 
the  basics  in  the  liberal  arts  and  humanities  to  l»e  well  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing educated,"  he  said.  "As  I  see  it,  this  is  far  too  narrow  a  view  of  education 
hduoation  is  preparation  fur  life,  and  living  without  meaningful  work  is  just 
not  living  life  to  its  full  meaning  ami  purpose  •  *  *" 

In  the  present  and  projected  climate  of  employment,  it  is  obvious  tlmt  realis- 
tic career  planning  at  an  early  stage  is  a  necessity  if  college  graduates  are  to 
tlnd  appropriate  and  satisfying  employment.  It,  is  equally  important  that  stu- 
dents  be  made  aware  of  the  options  that  may  be  available  to  them  upon 
graduation.  * 

Such  career  planning  calls  for  the  involvement  and  cooperation  of  a  wide 
spectrum  'of  publics:  colleges  ami  universities,  employers,  government  and 
students. 

Colleges  and  universities.— An  immediate  need  exists  for  expanded  choice  of 
courses  in  the  form  of  minors  or  electives.  for  experiential  education  op- 
portunities (cooperative  education,  internships,  part-time  and  summer  oppor- 
funitics),  ftnd  for  career  planning  courses.  Tarticularly  important  is  the  recog- 
nition that.  In  addition  to  faculty  in\olveinent  wtih  academic  and  career  infor- 
mation, an  adequate  corps  of  specialists  in  career  counseling  and  placement  is 
T'ssential.  It  is  vital  that  studOnt.s  lia\e  the  opportunity  to  work  with  counselors 
who  are  knowledKQiible  about  the  wide  range  of  careers  and  jobs,  who  have  no 
commitment  to  a  specific  discipline,  but  who  will  work  with  students  to  help 
each  one  devel(ff)  particular  goals.  Tl^ose  who  work  in  the  area  of  career  plan- 
ning should  also  be  Involved  In  an  on  going  program  of  placement  so  that  the 
career  planning  is  done  in  the  context  of  reali'ty  hod  not  in  an  academic 
vacuum.  , 

Employers.-  All  tyuoa  of  employers  should  lend  their  expertise  and  active 
support  to  special  experiential  work  prograims,  such  as  cooperative  education, 
internshiiw,  etc.,  to  career  jnforinntion  program.s,  and  to  the  re-evalnation  of 
the  employment  picture,  with  special  attention  to  the  area  of  job  requirements 
Consideration  should  also  ho  given  to  iinaneial  support  of  areas  clearly  identi- 
licd  with  career  planning  objectives.  ^' 

aovernment.  -  The  Federal  Government  should  intensify  its  efforts  to  develop 
and  disseminate  information  on  manpower  trends,,  to  create  career  materials 
fbr  four-year  college  students,  and  to  provide  funding  for  four-year  coUece 
career  counseling  programs. 
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For  all  thrut,  tlierv  a  Vubi/uiiMbilit^  to  ami.iniizti  the  udiaational  experience 
for  each  individual. 

i^tudcnts,  GeUL-rul  tarecr  i*laiiiaiii;  .slmulil  begiu  uv  later  than  tbe  sophomore 
yeac  %\ith  retogiiitiuii  [jj,  {>tuilchti>  of  the  iifed  fur  career  exi)loratioii.  Students 
must  aUo  acuii>t  tht*  fact  that  .eai[ilu>ii»tiit  p^ogre^{>  will  dupend  upon  continu- 
ing education  and  training. 

It  i.«>  onlj  wlien  tla*  tareer  de\ eloi>n»eiit  of  &tndeati>  m  .seen  as  part  of  the  total 
educational  protej*.^  tiuit  luou  nitiil  tussard  adeuualts  proffis&ioual  services  wiU 
occur  withiu  tW  colleger  and  unisersitieb.  Such  &er\ice  will  benefit  the  students 
for  whom  thv  colle^;^.^  and  aiii\er&itie&  t.xi.st,  tiie  uiuplo^ing  community,  and 
society  in  general. 
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STATEMENT  OP  MR.  ARTHUR  R.  ECKBERG,  PRESIDENT,  COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT  COUNCIL 

Mr.  EcKHKRG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Arthur  EckbiMji:,  plactMuent  director  at  Eooscvelt  Univer- 
sity, and  "prosidiMit  of  ihv  College  PlacenuMit  Council.  With  me 
today  are  Jerry  Straus,  representing  the  firm  of  Wilkins  and  Craig, 
the  comicilk.Attonuy.s;  Robert  Ileirick,  executive  director  of  the 
Transportation  Council,  and  its  setietai.\  treasurer;  and  Robert  C. 
Becker,  ^^\\o  is  thejjrehident-elect  of  the  College  Placement  Coimcil, 
and  is  vice  president  for  employee  relations  at  the  ^rellon  bank. 

The  College.  Place  ment  Council  is  a  \er}  unique  prgunization  in 
this  country.  It  consists  of  se\en  regioiial  organizations  whose 
members  ara  careei  anil  t  allege  phwenient  direetoi's  at  all  of 'the 
4  year  and  mwwy,  of  the  2  >eai  Institutions  throughout  the  United 
vStates.  ' 

At  the  other  end,  ue  hnve  our  counterparts  in  the  industry  and 
businesa  from  many  of  the  industrial  llrms  that  come  to  the  camp- 
uses and  also  recruit  young  nien  and  women,  and  also  young  men 
and  women  who  arc  seeking  positions  after  they  have**  graduated  ^ 
from  colleges  and  universities. 

Our  orgjinization  is  a  nonprofit  organization.  It  is  unique  in  the  ^ 
sense  that  we  represent  both  sides  of  the  coin.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  men  and  women  who  serve  on  the  campuses  with  tlie 
young  men  and  women,  the  .older  men  and  women  who  come  to  the 
campuses  to  begin  career  counseling  and  placement  for  those  who 
leave  our  campuses  and  seek  possible  employment. 
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AVc  rupruMMit  liuiulicds  of  uiiiplojui-b  In  thu  (^ua  from  business 
aiul  Govcmnieiit  iiguiiuub.  I  bcliuNe  tliat  ha\i;  au  opportunity 
to  bring  the  \\ov\d  of  work  of  toda>  to  our  college  men  aiid^wonreh. 
Our  appearance  today  is  to  uige  that  you  consider  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  Vouitional  Education  Act  of  1963  to  thousands  of 
4>year  eollege  students  as  they  are  preparing  to  enter  the  Nations 
labor  force. 

I  know  that  a  gi  eat  dial  Inus  been  aceoinpjjslied  over  the  y'cars 
by  Congress.  Cungiei>tolj>nal  action  hab  strengthened  vocational  edu 
cation  clfoits  over  many;  Jears,  particularly  since  1917. 

We  urge  tljlb  action  to  help  assure  the  continuum  of  career  edu- 
cutlon<>through  the  ""baccahuueat,  • 

Why  we  urge  the  extension  of  the  Federal  benefits  at  a  tiiue 
when  the  intrca&e  in  Fedeiul  spending  lb  being  openly  questioned? 
I  think  that  this  is  a  good  ipiestioii.,  I  believe^there  are  several 
excellent  reaso.ns  foi-  this. 

One  such  action  will  do  nuieli  to  assure  that  expenditures. at  the 
seeondary  college  levelb,  that  liau-  bet;n  in  legislation,  will  be  spent 
productively. 

Career  planning,  as  an  integral  part  of  caieer  education,  should 
bl*  a  continual  process  through  all  the  years  of  education.  The 
composition  erf  today  b  istiident  body  ciicoinpasses  the  entire  spec- 
tnun  of  our  society. 

The  current  oppressed  economy  ,  and  many  of  the  problems  in- 
herent with  it  in  teimb  of  locating  positions,  and  in  terms  of  trying 
to  find  where  those  optiimb  that  we  are  being  advised  to  keep  open 
are.  The  need  for  programs  which  ber\c  optimum  utilization  of  all 
of  our  citizens,  but  especially  tlu/ye  yoniig  men  and  women  and 
others  M'ho  attend  colleges  aii'd  universities. 

Our  colleges  and  imiversitieb  do  not  ha\e  sufficient  funds  to  do 
this  job  alciu-.  Federal  leadership,  T  believe,  is  esential,  which  Cori^ 
grts^  has  demonstrated  t(^  the  vocational  education  level.  We  woutd 
(iirge  this  continuation  through  the  baccalaureat. 

Existing  and  proposed  legislation  does  not  provide  support  in 
career  planning  and  placemejit,  and  research  for  upgrading  pro-" 
<rrams  in  this  field  foi  baccalaureat  candidates,  which  we  propose, 
-would  amend  tlie  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

We  have  planned  this  out  in  the  paper  that  the  committee  has 
in  its  hands.  Amon<j:  the  programs  that  we  are  opting  for  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  fostering  of  more  model  {yograms^  seed  money  to 
colleges  and  universities  aikl  nonprofit  organizations,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  assistance  piograms  in  career  planning,  and 
career  placeijicnt,  to  include  all  students  in  the,  Kvear  colleges. 

I  might  add  that  at  the  back  of  our  paper  we  have  a  series  of 
seleded  references.  We  also  have  a  paper  on  the  4-year  liberal  arts 
ooll4!(^;es  which  will  be  made  available  to  all  members  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  the  various  researdi  reports  that  we  have  published 
throirgh  the  eounciPs  efforts.  Those  will  also  be  made  available  to 
the  nuMubers  of  your  committee. 

We  are  asking  for  fuiuling  of  various  model  career  placing  pro- 
gram??  fpr  4-year  colleges  to  take  into  consideration  the  minorities, 
^vomejK  handicapped,  and  all  students^,  as  well  as  those  who  con- 
.  tinue  career  development  and  career  cfianges. 
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We  would  seek  the  infuhioii  of  a  iiiodejit  amount  that  would  help 
to  considerably  expand  our  operation  into  occupatioiuil  trends, 
decisionmjfking,  health  career  bclettiun.  uud  better  career  selection 
to  help  students  better  undci-stand  the  job  niiuTcet  and  the  work 
world,  and  to  develop -their  full  potehtial  ils  citizens  of  this  country, 
an  interface  bet\yeeii  education  and  work,  -x  residence  "exchange  pro- 
gram.^wluu-e  faculty  members  and  others  might  have  iuxperiences  in 
busTncss  and  industry-,  and  where  people  in  business  and  industry 
might  have  a  ciiance  to  spend  some  time  on  our  campuses  and  see 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.   '  '  \ 

^Professional  programs  for  praCtitionere  in  career  planning  and 
placement  field,  both  the  experienced  individuals  for  updating  as 
you  nidicated  a  few  minutes  ago,  a  great  need  to  help  in  the  chan^- 
ing job  market  for  these  young  men  and  women  eager  to  enter  this 
excitnig  field  of  career  planning  and  counseling.'  ** 

Mpre  research  is  needed  to  discover  the  correct  utilization  of  col- 
lege persons,  and  job  satisfaction,  which  motivates  career  choice. 
All  tliese  are  essential  factors  that  you  will  find  in  the  research 
monographs  that  ^ve  will  make  available.  A  considerable  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  this  subject  already. 

In  clo^iig  T  would  like  to  say  that  the  amendments  herein  recom- 
mended would  -complete  the  continuum  of  career  education  which 
1  ongress  has  established  at  the  lower  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  ,very  much  for  vour  time.  We  ap- 
preciate the  chance  to  respond  to  any  question'  that  the  Congress- 
man or  other  niembei-sjol  the  committee  or  staff  may  have 

Mr.  Lkiimax.  From  what  I  have  been  reading  in  tlie  newspapers 
and  inagazHies.  your  organization  is  going  to  have  its  hands  full 
Ivni  lw„"^f  yoars  with  the  kind  of  job  opportunities  that  are 
weU  know  ^^'^  placement.  It  is  not  what  it  was,  as  you 

.nS'f"'i"'''''"f!'-  '^'7'°"' %  f'^e  kind  of  jobs  that  they 
could  perhaps  obtain  vyhen  the,v  got  out  of  high  school, 
w  .!r-  g'"^"^  deal  IS  Tmppening.  We  have  a  meeting  in 

ashington  at  the  end  of  May,  which  wil]  focus  direct  attention 
to  the  subject  on  a  national  basis.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Becker,  who 

Ihe'Sineni!"  ""^^         '"^'"""^  comment  oii 

Mr.J3f>cKKK.  I  would  like  to  say  that  what  you  stated  is  abso- 

out  Jnd  lnnJV^"  T''  ,?°"<'^^<'  ^^hLs.  wheS  they  go 
ou  and  look  foa.a  job.  T  would  like  to.  emphasize  that  there  are 
jobs  and  If  you  have  the  right  kind  o'f  training  aiul  edSion 
CnSoS'-''  ^^-""^^^      gottii/a'job  ar^JniS 

.1  am  (hinking  of  people  who  have  courses  iii  accounting,  or  urban 
s^stonis,  who  eome  out  with  some  usable  skills  and  k  ?  vied"  e  i 

I  think  that  some  of  the  programs  that  the  director  was  talkincr 
llnS/mLr'"'"'^'  '''''''''  ^"•^  coll'e^letel'f;? 

Mr.' Lkumax.  One  of  the  statements  made  in  either  Newsweek 
or  Jime,  along  those  lines,  last  .week,  was:  "You  find  me  a  Black 
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woman  eUHctirOal  engineer,  and  graduated  from  MIT,  a^d  I  can 
•find  her  10  jobs  quickly."      "  ^ 

A[r.  Bkckkr.  That  certainly  would  be  tnife. 

Mr-  EcKBKRG.  I. think  the'Gommisisioii  papere  that  we  will  sub- 
nnt  to  \o)ir  committee  go,  into  a  great  deal  of  the  problems  tliat 
are  being  faced  by  the  liberal  arts  graduates  in  particular.* 

address  oui*selves  to  certain  challenges,  not  only,  \6  our 
'c^onstitiiency^^-   .  '  ^ 

Mr.  Lkii3iaK.  I  was  thinking  more  in  terms  of  actnon  programs 
in  relation  to  j^our  placement. 

^  Mr.  EcKBERG.  I  am  glad  you  raised  that  point  The  college  place- 
ment council,  a  number  of  yeai^s  ago,  fostered  and  founded  an 
organization.  Thib  oigaiiizatioa  has,  over  the  past  10  yeai's,  engaged 
in  visit:;tioii  programs  and  piofessioiial  programs  to  develop  on- 
going careei  planning  and  placement  beivices  in  the  predominantly 
Black  institutions-  in  this  Nation.  _ 

In  addition,  each  of  us  in  our  ovai  offices,  and  working  in  very 
cloge  contact  w!th  employe i^,  are  trying  to  respond  to  the  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time  brmg  to  our  students,  our  m^ifPhnd  women, 
particulaTly  women  today,  the  options  open  to  them. 

I  think  that  our  men  and  women  must  know  these  options,  and 
this  is  where  our  jobs  comes  in,  to  help  them  to  undei^stand  where 
they  are.  One  advantage  is  that  we  are  at  the  scene,  attempting  to 
respoiid  to  that. 

^fr.  LKir>^vx.  What  yon  are  trying  to  say  is  that  you  have  a 
tough  problem,  and  this  is  part  of  the  problem  tha^^u  have  to 
deal  with.-  ^  ^ 

Mr.  EpKBERG.  This  is  one  'of  the  problems,  * 

Mr.  Lkiiman.  I  want  to. thank  this  panel  for  coming  in. 

Does  Mr.  Goodling  have  anv  qiipstions? 

Jfr.  GoonijxG.  I  have  no  questions. 

^fr.  Lkhman.  We  aie  very  happy  that  you  were  able  to  come 
liere.  T  think  it  is  very  interestiirg  to  read' that  20  percent  of  the 
people  that  yon  are  graduating  no\v  already  have  a  job. 

Mr.  EcKBERG.  In  your  own'State  of  Florfda;  a  gre^t  deal  is  being 
done.  I  have  been  in  contact  during  the  recent  weeks  with  a  number 
of  representatives  from  the  State  of  Flofida,  and  a  great  deal  is 
occur  ring,  addressing  itself  to  the  problems  that  wc  have  outlined 
in  otir  position  paper. 

These  are  a  few  copies  J  have  on  the  liberal  arts  position  paper, 
and  we  have  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  monograph  on  career  re- 
search of  college  graduates  and  their  emplo>ers,  a  national  study, 
and  It  represents  a  considerable  number  of  students,  something  like 
10,000  students,  and  what  has  happened  to  thenj  over  the  years. 
.  .Mr:LKiiMAX.  would  like  to  have  it,  Mr.  Eckberg.  Thank  vou 
very  much. 

The  committee  is  now  in  recess  until  the  call  of  the  chair. 
!  Whereupon,  at  10:1/)  "a.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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VOCATIONAL  AND" OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


WEPNESDAY/MAY  14,  1975 

'  XIpusE^OF  Eepresextativks, 
SxTBCOMMirrEE  OX  Elementaky,  Secon^da^y, 

AND  YOCATIOXAL  EDUCATION, 

OF  THE  CoM:MrrrKE  on  I^ducation  and  La^bor 

Washington^  D.G» 

The  siibcoiunuttee  met  in  loom  2175,  Ra^buni  House  Office  Build- 
ing^  ut  0:30  u.m.,  Represuntative  Ronald  Mottl  (acting  chairman) 
presiding:  "  ^r-i  * 

Mcnibei-s  pivycnt.  Represeiitativos  Perkins,  Meeds,  Lehman,  Mil- 
ler, Mottl/Quic,  aiid  Goodling. 

Staff,  menibei-h  present:  John 'Jennings,  nmjonty  counsel,  and 
Charles  Radcliffe,  minority  counsel.  - 

Mr.  Morn.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  will  now  be  coij\Tncd. 

[Text  of  ILR,  6251  follows:] 
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IX  THK  JIorsM  OF  iiKPIiHSIvXTATrVES 
i  '  Avm.  Hi,  mr,  _ 

-Mi.  Qt  IK  (In  K'hium  )  lutiiiilun'il  tlu;  foIli>«  in};.liill .  niuTli  was.  icfonTil  to  tlio 


Coiimiitti'o  on  Kdiicitioii  niul  L'iIk)!- 

> 


A  BILl. 

To  coibolldatf  existing  niitlioiitios  niijcr  tlie  Vdi^atiuiml  Kduca- 

,    Jion  Act  of  19(515  iirordor  to  ereiUo  a  inore  cflicicnt  iiicclm- 

ni>ni  for^Fcdcral  a^si>taii('e  to  States  for  Mualiuiial  cdiicatioiu 
0 

I  Bv  ll  cuncU'4  hli  the  Senate  and  House  of  lieprcse^ila- 
-  tires  of  the  l^nltid  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
•J  That  lliis  Act  nmv  In'  cited  as  tlie  "Vocational  Kdiication  Avi 
•J  oihJ7;V\ 

">  TITLR  T^OKNlokvL  PROVLSTONS  . 

PUIM'OSK       -  *  , 

"        Skt.  101.  It  is  tlie  pHrpoM'4)f  this  Act  to  provide  fiiiau- 
^   cial  as^i<ta^tf(^io  Statc>  and  otlmr  puMic  aiul  prisalc  agencies 
and  hK^itulions  to  assist  tliem— 
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f. 

SJ^     (I)  to^ operate  .and  isuprove  exibtiiig  progrmas  of 
vocational  education; 

(2)  to  develop  ue\v,  programs  of  vocatlojial  oduca- 
(ion;  .  ^  •     *  ; 

5  /  ('i)  to  provide  \ocational  guilliuuo,  nauiMliii*?.  and* 

6  placement;  and  '  ,     ,  »  * 

7  •       ('4)  to  provide  part-time  cniploynieiit  for  rli()>e  vyho 

8  nec(VMicli  liuaucial  as>i&tanc9  in  ocder  to  undertake  of" 
.  9        cufUihUe  participatiiiu  iu  i)rugi;iUii>  eirgihle  fm  a>>istain'i'^ 

10  anil^r  tins  Act—    -  ^  •        ^  . 

^  t  -  *  * 

11  M)  that  anyone,  including  pci'^UsS  with  >peiial  nt<?ils;  and 
^12^  regurlllc^^  of  i>lucc  of  r^Nlilcnte  or  krcl  iif^  cdiKatioual  aHain- 

13  uien^,  niaj  prepare  for  cmployntcnt  or  fur  ad\aiiced  highci' 

Itt  Idvol  \oeatii)iml  ini^trnctiou  or  acqnire  liTJw  *occnpational 

15  p^ficiunciui)  thri*ngli  rea<l)  accc>.s  to  Wgh  ipiality  \oi'atIi)iial 

16  edneation  program^  ami  services.  ^ 

in    '       '         AirTlIOlUZATIOX  Ol^^  AI^I^KOI^RIATIOX.S*  , 

;     .    .  .  - 

'IB  •    Skc.  102.  There  are  authorized  to' he  aj/pn^priatcd  fta' 

19  tlie  fiscal  \car  ciulin^f  June  30,  107(5,  and  each  i)f  thc^fonr 

20  shceceding  fuscaljcars,  S4,r>l().0()0  ti>  tavr\  unt  the  purpose 

21  (ff  .section  100  (f) .  §;].")8.()<)0,000  to  earrj  out.  the  purpuses  (if 

22  tide  IIT,  and  Sl()O,0OO,(l()0  (o  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

23  title  IV. 
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•    *  I  % 

*1.         '  '     STATIC  Al).\nNlsTHATION'     .  ^ 

2       .8l':c.  103.  (a)  Any  Stafc  doinnjj  to  parliviimte  in  llu» 

3^  pr(^XJ:anl^  authon/.Hl  1)>  (liKv^Ait  shall,  cmi^i>tei;t  with  Stulv 

M  law,  (Iv^imtc  {ir\vv|al>li>h  a  State  hoard  or  a<?encv  '(\u'ri{u- 
,     J    '        •  ^  .-^         '  •         "  '  \ 

J)   after  n^ferrcd  tiia^  the  "State  UhmV)  vAnvli  will  lie  the 

*6   J^tate  a«(('uev  re.>^i)6usibK'' for  tlu^adiuiiii.^tratiou  of  Mic/pnj- 

•  '7^  ^ira>u<.  The  iv>iH>iisihiJity  of  The  State  board  shall  iuelade 

^  .  de\^Ml)iiuMii  of  polity  wilh  re>j)ect  to  such  programs,  dcvcl- 

9   opniciit  and  suhiui>Mon  to  the  Couanii^ioner  of  tlu*  auuual, 

10   and  haij('r:iu«):t  pla^>  retpiiknl  hv  title  ^IT,  and  eoiisultatiou^ 

'    11  ,  wilh  (lie  Staje  A(hr>oiT  (\aiuij|^\(o^ 

12  and  other  appnjpnatt-  State  pHinniap;  agoneies  aM'eiiuired 

13  hy  ^erti()njlH)2.  Except  \\ith  respect  to  those  functions  set 
-    l-t^forth  in  the  pretedinjr  M-ntenie,  the  Stale  board  may  dele- 

1«>  «pite  it.s  re^pou^lmlitIe^  for  operating  and  supervi>ing^\oejw^ 

1*>  tional  eihieatiou  ]jrograini;   to  otlicr  appropriate  St.il^' 

I '  ageucMes.  ^ 

A    18  •      (I))  In  adinini.sterinf?  programs  authorized  nndtn*  thi?> 

W  Alt.  the  Slate  Ifoard  f^hall  adoptj)roeetlures' ^vllich  N\ill  pro-. 

20  \     ,xn  oppurlnuit^  for  loeal  edmafioiial  agencies  and  iu>tiUi- 

21  ^  tiou>.  iuYtdvfd  in  ihe  pn^isiou  of  •vocational  eduwitiou  (iu- 
2'^   ehullug  ^roaps  ul  mh  h  iuslitations^  lo  appeal  and  ohtain  a  , 
2:i    hearing  fnun  the  State  hoard  with  resptTt  {AJiolieies,  pro- 


eric;     /  ^  '  ^^^^^'^^ 


I  (■(•(lures,  pionfaiii-*,  and  .illociitlhii  of  rcsdurcc-  iiiidcr  tliiK 
2'  Act.                                                  .   .  /      •  ' 

:\  \     AliLOnUiNTS  AMONG  OTATKS 

4  Skc.  104.  (a)  KriMu  the  ^lmomlts^  apprupriaU'd  for  any 

5  fiscj]!  ycKir  j>ui"Jiunnt  to  i^oUiou  102  for  ihv  parposos  of  titlo 
h  J II  anil  from  .")()  per  trntuiu  uf  [\w  auiouut  appn)pnaU'(l  for 
7  MU'h'JiMr  for  tlu' ]Mirpi»t'  ofti^lu  IV,  i]w  (VjumuNMiMirr  >ltalL 
S  allot  to'oauh  State^or  vavh  lisral  vivir— 

9  (I)  an  amount  \vhu;h  bnuY the  >aine  ratio  to 

10  por  centuiu  of  tlu^MUus  being  Jillotc'd,  as  the  proilm^t  of 

II  *  the  population  aj^ecUiftocu  to  ninotiTn,  inrhiMve,  in  the 


3. 


12  State  in  the  preeeilin*;  lineal  \ear  aail  the  Slate's  aUot- 

lo  nient  ratio  hears  to  the.Mun  of  (he  e(»rre^pojuliu<^  prodr 

14  net.^  for  all  the  Slater;  plus  '  ^ 

V)^*  ^2),  au  auionul  whieh  bears  the  same  ratio  to  1*0 

Ml  per  eentuni  of  the,snnis  being  allotted^  as^the  .prodnet  of 

17  .    (be  pa(?nlati(»n a<ied  twenty  to  (w enty-four.  intlnsi\e,  in 

18  <  the  State  in  the  preeedin^^  fiseal  ypir  and  the  State's 
H)  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  snni^of  Ihe  eorre^pondinjr- 
20  prodaets  fortUl the  States;  pins ^  /    .  . 
2\\            (3)  an  Amount  which  bears  the  sanie  ratio  to  15 
22  per  centum  of  the  sumsVing  allotted,  as  tlu^  product 

20  of  the  popalatiiai  a^red  twenty-five  to  .sixty^five.  nudu>ive, 

21  '     in  the  Sfate  in, the  preeedin^?  liseal^j^iar  ami  theSti\teV^ 


\ 
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2  *  ^  |>i*oll^l•(^  for  all  theSlalcs;  phis  ,  *^  ^  . 

»i  ;5  (-i)/"!  iunomit  whiclt  l)*0;ir/ (liD  sune  ratio  (o 'l5 

4  •    pvr  coutmii  of  (he  MHUis  ioiug'' allot  (ed„  as  tl^e^^I^of  (lie 

-  niuoHnls  allotdul  (o  (lie  S(a(c  uiulcr  isiibaparagraphs  ( I ) , 

^  (2),  ami  (:|)  for  siidi  yoius  bears  (o  (lie  snm  of  (he 
nuiounts  allotted  to  all  (he  S(a(cs  mulor  paragraphs  ( I) , 

3  (:.0,aiul  (3)  for  such  year.  ' 

ij  (h)  The  aniouiK.  of  any  S(a(e's5  alloduent  under  sub- 

2Q  section  (/i)  for  any  fiscal  a  car  which  (he  CouHlTi>&ioncr  do- 
.  tormiucs  uill  not  be  reqtiircd  for  .>iich  ^i^cal  year  or  the  mic- 

12  CQediiig  li.Ncal  \oar  for  tair\ini»  ou(  (he  pn^j^raui  for  Athich 

12  ^»<?h  [fjiiount  ha>  iteeu  allottt'd  >hall.  be  available,  from  time 
14  to  time,  for  rcallodVioiU,  on  such  da(cs  during  snch  year  as 

13  the  Ooimuiiisionor  >hall  Tlx,  on  (he  ba^I^  of  cri(eria  eii(ablished 
1(]  1)3'  rcii:ulation,  (ir^(  among  other  j)rograms  au(hori^ed  b}  (his 
17  *''Ac(  within  (hat  Sta((>  and  dicn  among  other  S(a(C5,  except 
IH  (•hi|t  ruiuU  api»ropriatcd  for  the  pnrpo>es  of  title  IV  nniy  only 

19  he  rcirflottcd  for  the  usc^  >et  fiirtli  in  tluij  title.  Any  amount 

20  rcallottcd  to  a  Htatc  under  thi.*i*sub>c(tion  for  any  fiscal  vear 
'*2l  .shall  remain  available  for  obligation  during  the  >uccecdiRg 
*  22  fiscal  year  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  its  allotmeirt  for 

2^^  the  vear  ia  wlnchtt  is  obligated.    *  r 


\ 
/  \ 
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1  (e)  (1)  The  allotinnit  ratio  U  ^  auv  State  .shall  he  1.00 

2  less  tlie  produet  of— 

3  (^V)  0.50,  aiul 

4  (B)  the  quotiei;t  ohlaiiied  hy  dividino^  the  per  eap-  ♦ 

5  ita  invonie  for  thp  Stale  hy  the  per  eapita  income  for 

6  all  the  States  (e\chisi\e  (►f  Puerto  Kico,  (xuam.  Amori- 

7  can  Sainoij^  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 

8  of  the  l^icif\j;  Islands) except  that  (i)  the  allotment 

9  ratio  in  no  case  shall  he,  inore  than  OfiJO  or  loss  than  ^ 

10  0.40,  and  (ii)  the  allotniciit  ratio* fJ)r  Puerto  Kico,  (immC^ 

11  Anioi'ic^m  &iinoa,  the  Viigih  Island^  and  the  Trust  Tcr- 

12  rilory  of  the  Paeilic  IshuuK^  shall  he  0.00. 

13  (2)"  The  allotment  ratios  shall  he  proimil«;ated  l|.y  the 

14  Coainii.ssit)ner  for  each  fiscal  year  hctween  Octuhcr^  1  and 

15  Deceniher  ol  of  the  preccdin*;  fi.-'cal  ^e^ar.  Allotment  ratios 

16  shall  he  con^])ute(l  on  the  ba^s  of  the  average  of  the  appro-  . 

17  priate  per  capita  incomes  for  the  fhrcc  most  rccciit^coiisiecn- 

18  tivc  fiscal  3  ears  for  which  ^satisfactory  dat(t  arc  available. 

Hj         (:))  The  tenn  "per  eapita  income''  means,  with  respect 

20  tu  a  fiscal  >car,  the  total  personal  income  in  the  calendar 

21  }ear  cmlin*;  in  such  year,  divided  hy  the  population  uf  the 

22  ar^'ft  concerned  in  such  year. 

23  (4)  I?^r  fl^c  purposes  of  tliis  section  population  shall 

24  he  determined  hy  the  Comjnissioner  on  the  hasis  of  the  lat- 
05  est  estimates  available  to  him. 
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1  NATIONAL  ADVKSOUY  (OrXClL  FOU  VOCATIOXAL 

2  KDITATION 

Sk(\  lor).  (a)  The  National  Advisory  (Viineil  for  \^)ra- 

4  (ioiml  KduHuioa  (hmdualUM*  rel'ornHl  to  as  the  *%itioiml 
r>  (*oiinrir')  established  pursuant  to  seetioa  104(a)  of  the 
0*  A'oeatioiial  EdunUion  Act  of  10(13  shall  contiime  to  exist 
7  dnrin«:  the  period  for  yvliieh  appr()])riations  are  authorized 

5  under  thi>  Act.  Illdi^Iduals  who  are  members  of  the  Couneil 
9  on  (lie  date  nf  tho  eiiaetnieut  of  this  Act  may  eonthnie  to 

10  H»r\('  for  the  terms  for  uliieh  they  were  a])|)ointed,  Mend)ers 

11  appointed  U\  Miaicd  Muh  lntli,\idual.s  .shall  he  appointed  by 

12  the  President  for  terms  of  three  years.  The  Couneil  shall 
13.  eonsist  of  iu»l  mon*  than  twenty-one  laenibers  each  of  whom 
14  shidi  he  de>i»>:nated  as  rO])ri'seutiu^  one  of  the  categories  set 
lo  forth  in  the  followinjc  sentence.  The  Couiicil  shall  inehido 
K)  persons— 


17  (1)  representative  of  labor  and  nmnat^enient,  in- 

18'  ehulinj?  i)erMnis  who  Inne  knowledge  of  the  semiskilled, 

19  >killed,  and  teelmieal  employment  in  the  labor  market; 

20  (-)  representative  of  new  and  emerging  oeenpa- 

21  tional  fields; 

22  <  (i^)  in  the  field  of  career  guidance  and  counseling'; 
'23  (-0  familiar  with  la})ojMnarket  problems  and  ad- 
^4,  .    nnnistrati(m  of  employment  nroojrams: 

25  (•^>)   knowledgeable  about  the  administration  of 
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State  and  knal  \oiafu)tial  cilucatiuii  i)rugraiiKs,  imluiliug 
inciabci>  of  louil  M'liool  buanlss  tUul  prisatc  iii5titutiuui.; 

(G)  c.xperieitccd  in  the  oilucatioii  and  traiuing  of 
luuulicapped  indiv!(lual>*; 

(7)  faiiiiliar  with  the  anique  prublenis  uf  individuals 

4 

di^!ad^antaged  by  their  sucioeconuiuie  baekgruuiuKs; 

(8)  cxperieueed  in  tlie  edueatiuii  and  training  of  in- 
di\idiiaKs  of  limited  Engli>li->>peaking  ability  who  require 
bilingual  vocatioiiul  training; 

^(9)  having  .special  knowledge  of  pu.'^t.^ceondary  \u- 
eatioual  edueation  programs;;;  and 

(10)  representing  the  National  Conuni^sion  for 
Manpower  Poliey  created  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Coni- 
prehenijiye  Kniplouncut  and  Training  Aet  of  1973;  and 

(11)  repre.<entative  of  the  general  publie  (hichul- 
ing  parents?  and  students)  — 

(A)  who  are  not  representative  of  .categories 
(1)  through  (10), 

(B)  fifty  per  centum  of  whom  are  not  Federal 
employees,  and 

'(0)  who  constitute  no  kvss  than  onc-lhird  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  Council. 
In  appointing):  the  National  (^onneil,  the  President  shall 
insure  that  therein  appropriate  rcpre.^^entation  of  butli 
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1  sexes  racial-  and  otliiiie  iiiinoridos,  ami  the  various 

2  geographic  regions  of  the  eonntry, 

3  (1))  (!)  The  National  Couneil  .shall  ineet  at  the  call  of 

4  the  Chainnan,  who  i^hall  he  selected  hy  the  President,  but 

5  not  less  than  four  times  a  j^ear. 


6 

(2)  The  National  Council  shall— 

7 

(A)  advise  the  Couiniissioner  with  lejrard  to  "en- 

8 

cral  policy  nnittcrs  relating  to  vocational  education, 

9 

including  (he  adniiniNt ration  of,  preparation  of  regnlations 

10 

for,  and  operation  of,  \  ocational  education  programs  v^np- 

11 

ported  with  as:sistanco  under  (his  Act; 

12 

(B)  review  the  adniiuistraHon  aiwl  nnomfw^i  nf 

13 

vocational  education  programs  under  this  Act  (iuchul- 

14 

^    ing  the  elTcctiveness  of  such  progi'anis  in  meeting  the 

15 

purposes  for  whieh  (liey  are  established  and  operated) , 

16 

o 

jiuirwL  iLi/uiiiititiiuiuiuiib  \Mui  lejspeci  ineieto,  and  make 

17 

annual  reports  of  its  findings  and  roconnnendations 

18. 

(including  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  provi- 

19 

sions  of  th(»  Act)  to  the  r^ecrelary  for  transmittal  to  the 

20 

Congress  ^ 

21 

(C)  make  such  inlerini  reports  oV  recommendations 

22 
23 

to  the  Secrelary,  the  C'onnui>^ioner  of  Education,  or  to 

the  beads  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 

2-1 

as  it  may  deem  desirable ;  ' 

il.R.  G2r)l  2 
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t^)\  ill  I'll  t  it*  V         coiiMiltatitHi  witli  I  lie  XaUoual 

r*iniiiitissi(iii  for  Af.nuu>\vi'r            the  vocational  cilu- 

*> 
«> 

out  Inn  tii>i*(1s  lif  tllP  \llliuU  Jllld  il>he^ft  Hit'  OXtCUt  tO  \VllicU 

J. 

\  nf*:it(fiit]i1   rdtW'nlilill     I'lllDloVtllCllt    tnuuill!!.  VOCUlioURl 

•> 

vitlinliiliijifioii  iiiid  otluT  Dro^^TAin^  liiulcr  tliis  rc* 

*  (I 
o 

liihwl  Vi'tv  rcnrosput  ii  eoibistcut,  iutcuratc'd,  lUul  coor- 

7 

/Ini'itiwl              to  nieotiu<>^  suc'li  llOC(1^t 

O 

ni^\  pniwliw^  ^ludi  sffidi(N  honrini'^  or  other  activi- 

V 

tww  •!<  it  dfHMiw  iiPccNsarv  to  (.'liable  it  to  fonfuihitc  jiu- 

10 

iirr)nri}it('  I'f^couuuciKlutious^ 

1111/ I/I  1(11^-    l\_V^/llllll*'  IIX«»«  J 

^1 

3.JL 

{V\  i^Kiuumv  nml  e\Vuuale  the  olTeotiveucss  of  anv 

t  * 

f/wlnrjillv  ji\sist(»(l  voeatioiml  education  1)roijrrtius  (iu- 

/.ittfUiwr  tiuwp  -isslstcd  iiiulcr  this  Act),  with  pavtieular 

14 

v/ifnrnnmt  it\  t\\o  rniitrihiuioiis  of  such  nroiifraius  to  the  ^ 

w 

lu 

nfdiu^v(iiiifMit  of  t»hiiieti\e^  srtuirht  hv  the  recoimiieuda^ 

10 

timi>;  iiiwh»r  (diiiise'        of  tliis  i)araiirai)h  1  ftud 

IIOIIS    llliV^^^l    ^^Klliol^     V      '                       A "      O     1  ' 

17 

^r4\  oAiirltiot  indoniMuh'iit  evaluations  of  Droi^rains 

ciinied  out  under  rhi^  Aet  and  i)ul)li>h  and  distribute  Ihc 

^{11  1  1 V           VIIL^II%I^I^I                                                  K  4 

19 

20 

t  .A  if/ntiltiiiv  nf  tin*  \ntioiial  Coaneil  who  are  uot  reiju- 

21 

lor  full  tiun»  tinndoviVs  of  the  Vuited  Sti^fes  shall,  while 

'  22 

.^r,.:»wr  r.11  lui«;iiipvs  of  the  \ational,(Unineil.  be  entitled  to 

ii.wMvn  (•onn)eusatiou  in  aeeordaiioe  with  seeliou  444  of  the 

'  1        1       ^  villi ii«w« ii'""*  i»»  '-^ 

24 

r^.iiiOMi  i^^/liwniion  Provi.-^ions  Aet. 
Lieneiai  i\»(ai(tiiHMi  a  m»»  ■* i^'«i.  ^ 

(t\\  The  Couiuil,  in  areordahee  with  the  provisions  of 
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a 

1  title  5,  riiUcd  Stales  (Vide,  govirHiu«j:  appoiutnient  and 

2  eoiapeiisation  of  laeiubcis  of  the  Federal  (loveriimeut.  Is 

3  aiitht^rized  to  a])iK)lut  Mieli  profes.sioual,   teehaieal,  and 

4  clerieal  peivounel  as  may  l)e  iieeessary  to  carry  out  it.s 

5  fiiuctioiis. 

6  STATK  ADVIJSOIJY  COrXCU.S  FOK        ATlOX.Vf.  i:i)T*(  ATIOX 

7  .  Sec\  lOG.  (a)  >Vuy  Stale  wliieh  de/ires  to  reecive  a 

8  grant  under  tliLs  Aet  for  any  fiscal  year  .shall  e.slaljli.sli  an 

9  independent  State  advi.sory  conneil  for  voeational  ednea- 

10  tion  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  *'f^at(r*-VoniRir')  whose 

11  iiienil>er.s  ^hall  tje  ivjjiestutatixe  of  liolli  j^oxernment  and 

12  mni*(o\  ernniental  inUre.sts.  Memlurs  of  (he  *State  coinieil  .shall 
l*>  be  a])])()inted  hy  the  Governor  (»r,  in  the  ease  of  States  in 

wliich  the  nienihers  of  the  State  hoard  of  education  are 
elceted,  hy  sueh  hoard.  The  State  eiuuu'il  shall  hiehide  as 
1  ^  menihers  a  person  -or  persois — 

(I)  reprevscntative  of.  and  faniilian^  with  tlie  vooa- 
tional  needs  and  problems  ci)f.  niana^ienient  and  hd)or; 
1*^  (2)   represenlmg  Stale  industrial  and  eeouoniic 

20  development  ajjeneies; 

21  (3)    representative    of   community   and  junior 

22  colleges;  t 

23  (4)  representative  of  other  Uhstitutions  of  higher 
.  eduealliui.  area  xoealional  seho(d.s,  teel.njieal  institutes, 

-'^         and  po.st.sCeondary  agencie.s  (U'in.stitutious,  \\;^ieh  pnn  ide 
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1  piognuiis  (.t  vocatit.uiil  or  Ifclinical  fdueatioii  and 

it 

2  trnining;  ^' 

3  '     (5)  responsible  (or  the  operation  at  the  local  or 

4  State  level- of  coinlnnnity  colleges  liaviiig  vcK-itioiial  or 

5  'tecliiiioaliaogiams;^' 

(J  ((I)    finiiiliiir  with  vocational  teaelior  cdacatioii 

7  programs; 

8  (7)  familiar  with  the  administration  of  State  and 

9  "  local  vocational  edncation  programs; 

jQ  (8)  having  special  knowledge,  experience,  or  (inali- 

<  fications  with  respect  to  vocational  education  but  who  are 

12  not  involved  in  the  administration  of  State  or  local  voca- 

-    l;l  tional  education  programs; 

14  (9)  familiar  with  public  prograins  of  vocational 

•15  education  in  comprehensive  secondary  schools; 

-^.^               IQ  (10)  familiar  with  private  programs  of  vocational 

s     ^IJ  edncation; 

18  ("11)  familiar  with  career  ^);nidance  and  counseling 

.     .    ~  '* 

19  servu'c>; 

.,q'  (12)  representative  of  h)eal  edncatiomil  agencies 

21        operating  eomprehensive  secondary  schools ; 

"«      (13)  representative  of  local  school  boards; 

( 14)  representative  of  the  public  manpower  agency 
^       24'         (einploymcnl  service)  in  the  State; 

Ei^C  .  GO.' 
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1  (15)    representative  of  the  Maiipjnvcr  Services 

2  ,  Ooimuil  of  the  State; 

^  2  (16)  representing  .sdioul  systems  ^ith  large  eoii- 

4  eeutratioiis  of  persons  who  have  special  acadenjic.  biHii- 

5  gnal,  social,  economicali  and  cultural  needs; 

6  (11)   having  special  knowledge,  experience,  or 

7  qnalifications,  with  respect  to  the  special  edncational 

8  needs  of  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  persons; 
0  (18)  representative  of  the  generaKpuhlic,  nichiding 

10  a  person  or  persons  representative  of  ai^d  knowlcd<reable 

1 1  aboiij^  the  poor  and  disadvantaged;  and 

'         (19)  representative  of  vocational  education  students- 
who  are^iot  qualified  for  inembersliip  under  any  of  the 
^'^      -  preceding  clauses  of  this  paragraph. 
^'-^      embers  of  the  State  council  may  not  represent  moro  that) 
one  of  the  above-specified  categories.  In  appointiiig  the 

l^y  .    -  — '  " 

State  cbuucil,  the  Governor  or  the  State  bog^rd  of  education 
(as  the  ease  may  be)  shall  insure  that  there  is  appropriate^ 
representation  of  both  sexes,  racial  and  ethnic  minorities, 
r-SO  and  the  various  geographic  regions  of  the  State. 
2^         (b)  The  functions  of  tjje  State  council  .^liall  be  to— 
(I)  advise ^the  State  hoard  in  tJie  development  of 
{the  annnjij  and  forward  State  plans'  Ibv  vocatitmal 


oo 


23 


education'; 
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(2)  i\{\y\>v  the  State  board  on  policy  matters  aris- 

in  the  adniiniNtration  of  programs  nnder  the  State 
phui,  inchidiug  (he  |)re|)aration  o[  h)nii:-range  and  annual 
program  plans; 

(^5)  evahiato  vocaHonal  education  program^,  serv- 
ices, and  actix^'jlies  as.M.sted  under  thi^  Act  and -publish 
and  distribute  the  results  thereof;  * 

.(4)  prepare  and  suLuii*  through  the  Slate  l)oard 
to  the  C'onunis>ioner  of  Education,  the  (jo\  eVnor  or  chief 
executive  ofiicer  of  the  State,  and  the  National  Council 
an  ajunnil  e\ahiation  rcjiorl,  ueeonipAnied  such  addi- 
tional eonunents  of  (he  State  board  as  the  State  board 
(It^ems  appropriate,  which  (A)  evaluate.>  the  elTectivc- 
ue.>s  of  vocational  education  pro«iran»s,  services,  and  ae- 
ti\ities  carried  out  in  the  year  unde)>revie\v  in  meeting. 

the  inoasund>le  program  objectives  .set  forth  iu  the  an- 

* 

nnal  program  plan,  and  (IJ)  reconimeuds  such  changes, 
in  those  programs,  .services,  and  activities  as  may  be 
warranted  by  theevalmltions;  and 

(5)  assist  the  State  board  iu  eneouragin|jf  the  de- 
velopment and  installation  of  local  program  plannhig, 
iuclndhig  the  establi.shnieiit  of  local  planning  committees, 
connciLs,  or  groups  broadly  representative  of  the  com- 
nmnity  that  wjll  participate  in  the  development  of  local 
or  area  plans  and  make  recommendations  to  the  J>tato 
board  for  ma  in  deveb)ping  the  State  phm. 


1  .   (c).  Noi  less  tlmii  ninety  (k^'iTiIrfor  to  iiie  ueiiuiung 

2  of  any  fij^cal  year  in  wliuli  a  State  desires  rb<i:j;*r{vc  a  grant 

3  under  thiif  Act,  that  State  .sliall  certify  tlie  e^tablislnneut  uf,^ 
^  and  menibersliip  xA,  ?li  State  council  to  the  ComniL^siouer, 

5  (d)  Each  State  council  ^luill  meet  within  thirty  days 

6  after  certification  ha.^  heeu  acce'ptuil  In  the  C*oiruuY>sioner  and 

7  j^eleet  from  among  its  meiubership     chairman.  The  time, 
place  and  niainier  of  meeting  shall  he  as  pro\ided  hy  the 

9  rules  of  the  State  council,  except  that  such  rules  nuist  pro- 

10  \ide  for  not  lesr,  than  one  pn))lic  meeting  each  year  at  Nvliich 

11  the  public  is  given  oppoilmiUv  to  express  view^  concerning 

12  vocational  education.  "  y 

13  (c)  State  councils  arc  authonzed  to  obtain  tjic^ services 
U  of  .such  profesMunal,  technical,  and  clerical  per>unnel  as  nuiy 

.  15  „he-necoi«sary,ioxiiablelhem-,toxan:y  out  their  iiuiciions  under 

16  this  title  and  to  contract  for  such  services  as  may  be  neccs- 

IT  sary  to  enable  them  to  c^irry  out  tlicir  evaluation  functions. 

18  ,(f)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 

19  suaut  to  section  102,  the  Couinnssiouer  is  authorized  to  pay 

20  to  each  State  ad\isory  council  an  amount  equal  to  the  reason- 

21  able  aiuo.unts  expended  by  it  in  carrying  out  its  functions 

22  nnder  this  Act  in  sucli  fiscal  ycqjf,  except  tliat  the  amount 

23  available  for  such  purpose  for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year 

24  i^hall  not  exceed  ftnc  per  centum  of , the  amount  allotted  to 
23  the  State  under  section  104,  but  such  amount  shall  not  exceed 
26  $150,000  and  shall  not  be  less  than  §50,000.  > 
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1  LI^LITATIOXS  OK  X»AY^[KNTS 

2  Sko.  107/  jal  Notliln^f  oontained  in  'this  Act  shall 

3  l)e  coibtnuHl  to  aulliuriicc  the  auikiii;?  of  any  |m}in('iit  under 

4  (hib  Act  {or  rohj^'^liN  ^vurvhip  or  in>(nictiun/ or  for  (he  con- 

5  .^(nidiuu,  operation,  or  niaintenance  of  so  nmdi  of  any 
^  (J  facilitj  as  is  nsed  or  to  be  u>ed  for  sectarian  in>truction  or 
'  7  as  a  ]daeo  for  roli«(ions  worship. 

3  (b)  "l\ind<  appropriated  ])nrsnant  to  this  4^ct  may  be 

9  used 'for  iWnlential  vocational  education  schools  only  to 

20  the  extent  tlint  ihc  operation  of  5>ncli  sohocds  is  con.sihf(!nt 

II  witlt  ^an.eral  nf^idaiious  of  the  Commissioner  concernla/}: 

22  the  operation  of  yich  schools,  bnt  in  no  case  may  juveailcs 

23  be  assigned  to  snch  Mhools  as  the  rt^nlt  of  thuir  delinquent 


14 

condnvt. 

15 

10 

Skc.  108.  .For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

17 

(l),the  term  "area  vocational  technical  scliool" 

18 

means—                 »  ^ 

19 

(A)  a  speciali/.cd  high  school  used  exchisivdy 

2C 

or  principally  for  the  provision  of  vocatiomU  cduca- 

21 

tion  to  persons  who  arc  available  for  study  in  prep- 

22 

aration  for  entering  employment,  or 

23 

(]\)  tlic  department  <»[  a  hi^h  sch(U)|  exela- 

.24 

sively  or  principally  used  for  providing  vocational 

25 

educatiim  in  no  less  than  five  different  occupational 
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"fields  to  peivoiys  who  are  aviiilablc  for'.sjmly  In 
picparation  for  entering  eiuplo\niioiit,  or 

(C)  a  ^voeatiomil  or  toelinieal  school  and  ex- 
ehibively  or  prineipallv  for  the  ihovibioii  of  voca- 
tional edneatioa  to'  persons  who  completed  or 
le(t  higli  school  nnd  who  are  availahlc  for  ^ftndy  in, 

'  prepanition  for  entering  employment,  or 

(D)  the  department  or  di\^isioii  nf  a^  jnnior 
college  or  connnnnity  college  or  univerj^ity  ^vhieh 
provides  Vj^cational  ecjucation  ii^  no  loss  "tlmu  five 
difTerent 'occnpntionld  fieldi?,  *openiting  nnder  jh\) 
policies  of.  the  State  board,,  leading  to  innnediato 
einploynient  or  to  homenniking  bnt  not  nece^jsarily , 
ICiUTnig  to  a  baccalanreate  degrep,  i  '  . 

* 

if  it  is  available  to  all  residents  of  the  State  or'aii  area  ' 
of  the  State  dciiignated  and  approved  by  the  Statc.bcmrd, 
and  if,  in  the  case  of  a  schoor,  department,  or  division 
described  in  clanses  (C)  or  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  it 
admits  as  regular  stndeuts  botU  pers.ons  who  ha\c  coni^ 
plcted  high  school  auc  persons  wlio  have  left  high  school; 

(2)  tlie  term  *'Conm)issiouei["  nieaais  tlio  United 
States  Comniivssionen  of  liduealion,  and  the  ternt  "ScjLTt- 
tary*'  means  the  Secretary  of  ITeahh,  Edncation,  and 
Welfiiro:     >  ■  .      '  ^ 
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1  "  (3)   iho  Umu)  *Voiimunuty  cbllogo**  moans  any 

2  junior  college.  poststM  i>iuliir\  \oeal1oiml  (n  huieal  \ 
3 .  ^      i»[jStihite,  br any  other  educational  institution  (w'liiOi  ina\ . 

inehule  a  four-\ear  institution  of  liiglirr  eduralioil-or  n 
f)raneh  tlioreof)  in  any  Slate  wliieh—  .     *  • 

^  (A)  \>  legally  anthorized  williiu  such  State  to  , 

7  provide  a  pn)grani  of  education  be\o|^ul  >econ'dary 

'       «    education;  ^  *      ,  / 

P  '(^)  as  reguia;'  students  persons  \\;ho'^ 

10        ^    ^areliigh  school  gra(luat(ji>  or  the  efpiivalent,  or  who 
'11  ^  '  \     are  hcyond  conipukory  school  age; 

12  (0)  provides  a  two-year  postseeoudarv  eduea- 

.  tioual  program' fending  1o  j\n  associate  degree,  or 

.  U       »      acceptable  for  credit  to^vard  a  bachelor  s  degree,  and 

l5>  "  also  provides  programs  uf  postsecondary  vocational, 

*  *  *        ^  .  • 

teehnicid,  peeupational,  and  spceializcd  eduention; 

^'^  (D)  ii?  rt  public  or  other  nonprofit^  private 

^^  institution;  t 

1^^*  s          (li)  is  accredited  as  an  institution  hy  a 

20  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  ai^socia- 

•21  tion,  or  if  not  so  accredited-^-  •  v 

22  (i)  is  an  iastitution  that  has  obtained  rec- 

23  ..ognized  prDaccrodi taction  stfjtus  from  a  hation- 
2-^  ^      ^    ally  recognized  accrediting  J)ftdy,  \ 

'^5  .  ,             (ii)  is  an  institution  wh^so  credits  are 
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acc(*ptecl  on  transfer,  hy  not  {ci^s  than  three 
accredited  institutions,  lor  credit  on  the  iiune 
b^isis  as  if  t^insferrod  from  an  institution  so  ae- 

L.  W<lit<(d,  or 

(iii)  is  approved  by  the  Stafe  board; 

(4*)  the  term  '^industrial  art,s  education  progranb" 
means  those  education  programs  (A)  which  pertain  to 
the  body  qi  related  subject 'matter,  or  related  courses, 
organized  for  the  developn»ent  of  uuder:>tanding  about 
tlie  technical,  cunsiumer,  oecupjitional,  recreational,  or- 
gaui/MilIoual,  managerial,  .social,  historiial.  ,and  cultural 
aspects  of  industry  and  tcclnudo^  including  learning 
experiences  in\ohiug  activities  such  us  experimenting, 
designing,  coirstnicting,  evaluating,  and  using  tools,  ma- 
chines, materials,  and  processes  wlyj/h  provide  oppor- 
tuuities.for  creativity  and  problem  solving  and  ussibting 
individuals  in  the  nmkiug  of  informed  and  meaningful 
occupational  choices,  and  (B)  which  the  State  board 
determines  ^^ill  ueconiplish  or  facilitate  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Act; 

(5)  the  term  "local  educational  ^igouey"  means  a 
board  of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local 
school  authority  having  administrative  control  and^  direc- 
tion of  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  sclujol  district,  or  politieal  sub'^ 
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(livbion  in  a  State;  or-jiny  vihcr  ^mblic-CuiiCotiDnal^ 
iibtitutioii  ur  agency  ha\ing  aJuiini^ftrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  ^vocational  education  i)rogram; 

(G)  the  .term  "nonpublic  school"  or  "nonprofit 
private  seboor'  means  a  school  established  by  an  indi- 
vidual, institution,  or  agency  other  than  the  State,  sub- 
divisions of  the  State,  or  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  supported  pj;iinftrily  by  other  tlian  public  funds, 
and  the  responsibility  fur  the  operation  of  whose  program 
re^ts  with  otlier  than  publicly  elected  or  appointed 
officials;' 

(7)  the  term  "operation"  used  for^  the  purpose 
of  a  residential  school  facility  includes  maintenaneo 
costs,  the  cost  of  salaries,  equipment,^  supplies,  and 
materials,  and  may  include  but  is  not  limited  to  other 
reasonable  costs  of  services  and  supplies'  needed  by 
residential  students; 

(8)  the  term  "persons  with  special  needs"  means 
persons  who  arc  or  have  been  adversely  afTccted  by 
physical,  mental,  acadcjuic,  socioeconomic,  geographic 
or  other  factors  and  conditi^iis  and  who  require  special- 
supportive,  educational,  or  guidance  assistance  in  order 
to  benefit  from  vocational  education  programs  and 
services;  -  ^ 

(9)  tlie  term  "private  vocational  (rainyig  institu- 
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lion"  means  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tecluiicol^ 
institution  or  other  technical  or  vocational  school,  in  any 
State,  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons who  )iavc  couiplcted  or  left  elementary  or  secondary 
school  and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  ofTered  by  such  institution;  (B)  is  legally 
Authorized  to  provide,  and  provides  withiti  that  State,  a 
^  program  of  vocational  or  techmc;\l  education  designed  la 
fit  individuals  for  useful  employment  in  recognized 
occupations,  including  honteinaking;  (C)  has  been  in 
existence  fur  two  years  or  has  been  specially  accredited 
1)5'  the  Coinmis,<ioner  as  an  institution  meeting  the  otiier 
reciuirenients  of  this  subsection;  and  (D)  is  accredited 
(i)  by  a  uatioually  recogni/ed  accrediting  a<rciUT  or 
a.sxxiiUion  li>ied  by  the  ConnniKSiiioner  purMiant  to  this 
clause,  or  (ii)  if  the  Cunnni^Mimer  determines  that  dierc 
Is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  axsoria- 
tion  qualified  to  accredit  schools  or  a  i^artieular  category, 
by  a  State  agency  listed  by  the  Connuissioner  pursuant 
to  th\<  vh[\?i\  or  (iii)  if  the  Commissioner'^leternunes  ^ 
that  there  is  no  nationally  reco^jnixed  or  State  a^^cncy  ur 
assodntiou  ijualified  to  accredit  sclnxds  of  a  particular 
category,  by  an  achisory  committee  ai>p<»inted  by  liini 
and  romposcd  of  p(M^ou^  specialh  (|uahlii'd  to  evaluate 
training  provided  by  scbo(>ls  oMlnit  ^categor^^;  winch 
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1 

eonmiittcc  i>liall  pri'Miil/u  the  staiulanU  uf  cQiitcut,  .scope, 

2 

aiidqaalit)  \^lm•h  niibt  bu  met  1)\  thobe  .suliools  and  >IiaII 

3 

al>o  (lotcniiiiic  whether  pavtlcuhu"  bchuuls  meet  tho^e 

staiulards.  Forlhc  purpDM*  of  thii>  subsection,  the  Cum-^ 

5 

iui>>iuucr  shall  publish  a  li>t^  of  nationally  recognized 

G 

aecrediting  agencies  ur  assueiations  and  State  agencies 

7 

whieli  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority, as  to  the 

8 

quality  of  edueatio'^n  ^  training  aflorded ; 

D  ^ 

(10)  the  term  "secondary  vocational  education'' 

io 

means  the  love!  of  education  or  training  for  stiulcuti? 

in  grades  ^evcn  to  twelve,  inclusive; 

12 

(11)  the  term  ''State"  includes,  in  addhion  to  the 

13  . 

several  States,  the  District  t)f  Columbia,  the  Connnon-       ^  ^ 

14 

wealth  of  Puerto  Kico,  the  Virgin  Island?,  Guam, 

15 

American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  die  Pacific 

"^16 

Islands;             .       '-'^    ^  a  r- ' 

•  (12)  the  term  "vocational  education"  means  voca- 

18 

tional,  technical,  or  occupational  •  training  or  retraining 

• 

19 

whicli  is  provided  in  public  or  private  secondary  or  post- 

.20 

i 

secondary  institutions  or  classes,  at  the  work  site,  or 

21  ^ 

lender  other  innova(i\o  arrangements  (including  field. 

22 

la(>oratory  work,  work  experience,  aiul  remedial  or 

23 
2-i 

related  hbtruction  incident  thereto,  and  activities  spon- 
sored by^  recognised  vocational,  student  or^^anizations) 

"o 

ERJ.C 
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under  public  supervision  and  control  or  under  contract 
with  a  State  board  or  local  education  agency  and  which 
is  designed  (A)  to  prepare  individuals  at  the  secondary 
or  postsecondary  Icsel  for  employment  as  semiskilled  .or 
skilled  workers,  as  homemakers,  teuhjiicians,  or  subpro- 
fessiunals  in  recognized  occupations  and  new  and  emerg- 
ing occupations,  or  (B)  to  increase  the  occupational 
prolieiency  of  individuals/  or  (C)  to  prepare  individuals 
fur  enrollment  in  advanced  specialized  vocational  or  tech- 
nical education  programs,  except  those  which  requu*o 
a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree;  and  such  term  includes 
various  supporting  services  xequired  to  maintain  and 
operate  effective  programs  for  all  persons  (including 
those  witli  special  needs),  such  as  professional  prepara» 
tion;  inservico^^^edj^calion;  administration;  curriculum 
development  and  dissemination  of  related  information; 
work  experience  education  arrangements;  job  placement; 
vocational  hoiuc  economics  education  (consumer  and 
homemaklng  education  and  occupational  home  economies' 
education) ;  prevoeational  education  in  such  programs 
as  industrial  "vts;  guidance  and  counseling;  programs 
for  training  public-service  volunteers;  vocationaUesearch 
and  demonstration  programs;  travel  of  vocational  educa- 
tion personnel  and  students  while  engaged  in  a  training 
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1  program ;^activl(ic\<  of  vocational  student  youtli  orgaubi- 

2  "  tious  Avlicn  their  activities  arc  an  integral  part  of  the  ^ 

3  vocational  instnictioual  progranj;  die  acqnisitioii,  main- 

4  tenance  and  repair  of  instructional  supplies,  tcacliing 

5  aids,  and  equipment;  and  the  equipping  and  operating 

6  '  of  residential  vocational  schools ;  and 

'              7  (13)  the  term ''work  study"  means  progi-ams  which 

8  arrange  for  onqdoynient  iiecossary  to  a>si^t  needy  stn- 

9  ^  dents  (including  iho^e  who  auc  accepted  for  cnrollnuMit) 

10  to  hccoinc  or  remain  enrolled  in  vocatroual  'education 

11  programs,  including  programs  arranged  hy  a  >chool 

12  through  puWic  employers  to  compensate  fnll-tiino*voc:i- 

13  tionu)  education  students,  who  are  financially  needy,  with 
H  public  funds  for^pbrfuruiing  work  as>ignuieiitSj  the  earu- 

f<    '      i        15^  ings' from  which  will  facilitate  school  retention  and 

1<>  enable  participating  students  to  couiplcte  a  jol)  prepara- 

1*^  tory  training  program.  "       '  ,  , 

1«  .    KFl-^KCTIVliS  date;  lim^EALKlf  ' 

10  SiiC.109.  (a)  This  Act  shall  become  e(Te('tive  oil  July  1, 

20  1975.  t>  . 

21  (h)  The'  Vocational  Education  Act  of  lp63,  the  Voca- 
1^2  tional  Kdncation  AnunKlnicnts  of  11)15^,  and  part  V  of  the 
-^^^  .Kdueatioji  PrufosMous  Dcvclopiucnt  Act  are  rcpeahul,  ctTcc- 

tivedunndafter  July  J.  107"). 

'erJc  ■  ■  ■  ^  tO-'s. 
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1  (c)  (r)  FuTKls-gTanleaTo  a  SlatTTTrom  appropriations' 

2  for  the  fiscitl  year  ending  June  80,  1975,  for  parts  B,  F,  G,. 

3  ami  H  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1003  which  are 

4  not  obligated  and  expemlcd  by  the  Slate  by  that  dato,  and 
f)  which  thereby  are  available  for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal 

6  year  ending  June  30,  1070,  pursuant  to  section  412(b)  of 

7  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  shall  be  available  for 

8  use  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  programs  described  in  title 

9  III  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  .ending  June  30,  197G. 

10  (2)  Funds  granted  to  a  State  from  appropriations  for 

11  the  fisUl  year  ending  Jtuie  30,  1975,  for  parts  C  and  R  of 

12  tbo  Vocational  Educatitm  Act  of  1963  which' are  not  obli- 

13  gatpd  and  expended  by  the  State  by  that  date,  and  which 
1'^  thereby  are  available  for  expendjturo  during  the,  fiscal  year 
15  ending  June  30,  1976,  pui^suant  to  section  412  (b)  of  the 
1^  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  shall  bo  available  for  use 
I''  hy  the  State  in  carrying  out  projects  and  activities  which 
1^  meet  the  requirements  of  section  403  of  this  Act  during  the 
3  9  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1976. 

/{A)  Funds  appropriate'd  by  the  first  section  of  the 

21  ^Kiffi-Hughes  Act  (that  is  the  Act  approved  February  23, 

22  1917  (30  Stat.  929,  as  mnenHed;  20  U.S.C.  11-15,  l(^28f , 

23  shall  be  considered  as  funds  appropriated  pursuant  sec- 

24  tion  102  of  this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  title  III  of  this  Act, 

H.R.  6251  i  \ 
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 .1  imxE  J3=JlR0GRA4£-liLAm^a>f  &  - — 

2  AN^•T;•AL  ASSh»S5IE.\T  OF  KATIOXaL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 

3  *    TIO:jr  N^lKDS  AND  PKIORITIKS 

4  Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Coinmis.sioner  shtW  annually  conduct 
aa  assessment  of  the  skKn.s  of  vt)cafii)nal  educational  in  tlic 
Nation  in  order  to  ascertain  the  critical  national  needs  and 

7  high  national  priorities  in  the  field  of  \ucationaI  education." 

'  ^      8  M  conducting  "that  assessment,  the  Cumniissioiier  shall  con- 

cj  suit       and  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Jfational 

10  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educatioij^o^Jhe  .results  -of 

11  'Aat  asse'ssment  shall  be  published  in*^'  Federal  Register 

12  '  not  later  than  jMarch  [Jl,  1976/ and  not  Ifiler  than  March  31 

of  each  of  the  four  succeeding  years. 

14  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pruyidc.  information 

15  on  National,  regional,  State,  and  lowil  manpower  needs  for 
IQ  the  use  of  the  Commis^ner,  otber  Fedenil,  State,  and  local 
17  officials,  and  advisory  councils  charged  with  responsibilities 

13  under  this  Act.  * 

19  FORWAl^D  PLAN" 

20^  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  pro- 

21  S^^"^^  authorized  junder  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  other 

23  than  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  shall  prepare, 

23  through  its  State  board,  a  fiye-year  forwaVd  plan  fon  voca- 

24  tional  education  in  the  State.  Such  plan  meets  the  require- 

25  ments  of  this  section  if  it-— 
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-^t  t^t)   h  prepared^u  coubiiltatioii  witli  thr~State 

2  -      ad\'isory  council  for  that  State  and  other  appropriate 

.  3        State  planning  agencies; 
4  (2)  provides  a  long-range  assessment  of  tlio  voca- 

,  5        Itioual  education  needs  of  the  State  and  established  long- 
(y       range  progmm  olycctives* which  relate  to  those  needs; 

'  7  (3)  considi;rs  the  requirements  of  persons  \vith 

8  special  needs  for  vocational  education  opportunities  and 
'9        provides  long'-range  program  objectives  designed  to  meet 

10        thoso  requirements;  and 

11^  (4)  provides  for  tlie  Involvement  of  other  appropri- 

12        ate  public  and  private  agencies,  organizations  and  insti- 

15  tutions  in  the  development  of  the  plan. 

(b)  The  State  five-year  forward  plan  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Connnissioner  not  tater  than  June  30,  1976,  and  shall, 

16  Tf  necessary,  bo  updated  ui  conjunction  with  the  preparation 
^'^  of  the  annual  program  plan  required  by  section  203. 

18  ANNUAL,  PJROGRAM  J>LAK 

19  Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  participate  in  pro- 

20  grams  authorized  by  tliis  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shttll  submit 

21  to  the  Oommissionor  at  such  time  and  in  such  detail  aa  .he 

22  deems  necessary  an  annual  program  plan  for  vocational 

23  education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "annual  program 

24  plan") .  Such  plan  shall  bo .  submitted  in  accordance  \Yith 
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the  proccJurcg  set  forth  in  section  434(b)  of  tlip.  fionoml 
Education  Provisions  Act,  if  applicable.  " 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  the  annual  pro- 
gram plan  submitted  by  a  State  if  ho  determines  that  the  ' 
plan—  ' 

(1)  has  been  prepared  in  consnljation  with  the 

/ 

Slate  advisory  council  for  that  State  and  other  appro- 
*priato  public  ai^d  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions; 

(2)  has  been  submitted  only  after  the  State  board 
(A)  has  given  reasonable  notice,  and  afforded  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  and  (B)  has  im- 
plemented policies  and  procedures'  to  insure  that  copies 

1^  of  the  State  plan  and  all  statements  of  general  policies 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  issued  by  the  State 
board  concerning  the  administration      such  plan  %vill 
'  be  made  reasonably  available  to  tlie  public; 

(3)  describes  the  present  vocational  education 
needs  of  the  State  in  tpnns  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  sets  forth  a  program  of  vocational  education  ob- 
jectives which  affords  satisfactory  assurance  of  substan- 
tini  progress  toward  mooting  the.  vocational  educotion 
needs  of  students  and  the  labor  force  in  the  State; 

(4)  indicates  how  and  to  what  extent  programs, 
services,  atid  activities  to  bo  carried  out  under  the  an- 
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nuoLpxQgiMn-planJuring^Uia 
critical  national  nefcds  and  priorities  for  vocational  odu- 
cation  as  assessed  by  the  CominissioiTer  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  201,  and  (B)  carry  out  the  objectives  set' forth 
in,  the  Stated?  five-year  forward, plan  for  vocational  edu- 
Ciition'cieveloped  pursuant  to  section  202; 

(6)  sets  forth  a  detailed  plan  for  the  use  of  funds 
inacfe  availabje  to  the  State  under  title  IV  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  each  research,  innovative,  and 
deiftonstralion  project  and  activity  to  be  carried  oat  un- 
der that  title,  ftnd  describes  the  means  by.  wbiih  the 
State  intends  to  .incorporate  successfid'^  and  promising 
projectS;^  practices,  and  activities  developed  under  that 
title  into  the  basic  program  of  vocational  edueatioii  in 
the  State; 

(6)  provides  an  assessment  of  J'ederal,  Stale,  and 
lond  Resources  available  to  meet  the  vocational  educa- 
tion  needs  of  the  State  and  describes  how  those  iicbources 
are  lo  he  fally  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  annual  program 
plan  during  the  year  fof  which  funds  are  sought  uiuler 
this  Act  : 

(7)  provides  an  assurance  that — 

(A)  not  Icps  than  25  per  centum  of  the  amount 
aHotted  to  the  State  jmdor  section  104(a)  for  any 
^  fiscal  year  for  the  piiri)()scs  of  title  111,  and  not  less 
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tlian  25  i)cr  centum  of  the  amount  so  allotted  for 
the  purposes  ofxsectioii  402  ^vill  be  used  to  pro- 
vide  vocational  education  services  for  t^orsoris  witli 
special  needs,  ns'  defme/l  in  sc.ciigir-108  (8) ,  and  )t 

•  (B^  for*miy  fi?cnl  ymr  beginning  after  Sop- 
tcinber  30,  1976,  not  loss  tlian  25  per*  centum  of 
•  the  a^Ki^^Jftto  of  the  non-Federal  contributions  re-  -  * 
quired  to  bo  ni^de  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties funded  under  title  III  of  this  Act  \vill  bo  used 
to  provide  vocational  education  semces  for  such  , 
persons; 

(8)i  sets  fortli  in  detail  the  policies  am!  procedures-^ 
to  bo  followed  by  the  State  in  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  locnl  educational  agencies  in  the  State  for  the  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  authorized  by  this  Act, 
which  policies  and  procedures  assure  that-^  .  ^ 

(A)  duo  consideration  Avill  bo  given  to  tho ' 
results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State  and  local 
vocational  education  programs,  sen-ices,  and  activ- 
ities in  the  light;  of  information  regarding  current 
and  projected  manpower  needs  and  job  opportuni- 
ties, particularly  now  and  omerglng  needs  and  op- 
portunities  on  tlio  local.  State,  and  National  levels.' 

(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  tbe  rela- 
tive vocational  education  needs  of  all  population  * 


 31-  .  

groiiiw  in  all  <,'('ograpluc-  nioas  and  (•uiiiiminities  in 
(he  State,  » 

* 

(C)  duo  consideration  will  he  given  to  the  rela- 
tive ability-  o{  partieuliir  local  educational  ageueios 
within  {he  State,  particularly  tliosc  in  econoniically 
•^depressed  areas* and  tliosc  with  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployinenf,  to  provide  the  resourccsVl^cossary  to 
meet  the  vocational  education  needs  in  the  areas  or 
coniniuuities^  served  by  such  agencies,  , 

'  (D)  due  consideration  will  be  {jivcii  to  the  cost 
of  the  progranjs,  services,  and  aclivities  provided  by 
local  educational  agencies  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
cost  whiclinmy  be  normally  atlrihntcd  to  the  cost  of 
education  in  such  local  educational  agencies, 

(B)  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  will 
not  be  allocated  to  local  educational  agfineies  in  a 
manner,  such  as  the  matching  of  local  expenditures 
at  a*  percentage  miiu  uniform  throughout  the  State, 
which  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  pamferaphs  (A),  (li),  (0)^  and  (D),, 
(F)  applications  from  local  educational  agencies 
for  fundfs — 

(i)  have  been  developed  in  consultation 
with"  representatives  of  the  educational  and 
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training  rcsoTffcesir\TuLal)1(FT^^ 

served  by  the  applicant, 

(ii)  are  designed  lo  provide  (lie  persons 

(0  be  seXd,  witli'educatioiVd?x^gran^^ 

will  make  substantial  progress  towird'  prepar-* 

*   iiig  siicfi  persons  for  a  career, 

(ii?)  include  assurances  of  adequate  plan- 

ning  to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of 
»  *•     «  ^  • 

potQutial  students  in  the  area  or  cominnnity 

served  by  such  agency/ 

(iv)  inchide  a  jilan,  for  nieqilng  the  voca- 

tional  education  needs  in  ihf'  nrea  or  community 

served  by  sucli  agonoy,  taking  into  account  tjic 

relationship  of  the  plan  to  the  appropriate 

coniprehen>ivo  nnmpoWer  piun  developed  under 

section  105  of  the  Coni^uo'ienMVo  Kuiploynient 

.  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  and  / 

/    (v)  indicate  how,  and  to  xvliat  extent  the 

Yorntionnl  educatfon  pr^ograins/ S(M  vires,.  ,and 

activities  proposed  in  the  applieation  will  meet 

llio  needs  set  forth  piin^iuuit  to  chnise  (Ki)  ;  and 

((J)  no  local  edynitional  agency  u'hieh  is  inak- 

in«^  a  rcas(inahkMa.\  elTorl,  as  df^fined  hy  regalalieus, 

will  bo  denied  funds  fur  the  e^lahli^hulent  (»f  ni  w 

vocatioUiiUcdnralinii*  programs  solely  beeause  the. 


1 

2 
3 
4 


localy^jcatioual  agency 'is  uuiible^o  pay'the  non 
Pedeml  share  of  the  cost  of  «ueh  new  programs; 
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rams;  ^ 

Jakes  into  coibidcratioii  the  Stale  coniprelW-r-^ 


sivc  manpower  plan  developed  pur>Uimt  to  bcctiou  KiO  / 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment, and  Training  Act  of 
t^73;and  ^ 

(10)  provides  that  any  local,  educational  agency 
dissatisfied  with  final  action  with  respect  to  any  applica- 
tion for  funds  under  this  Act  shall  be  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
(c)  (1)  The  Connnissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove 

12  any  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (a) ,  or  any  modification 

13  thereof,  without  first  alTording  the  State  board  submitting 
1*^   the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  u  hearing. 
1^         (2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  leasonablo 

notice  mid  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  board  admiu-  ' 
^'^  isteringa  State  plan  approved  under  subsection  (b),  fhids 
thatr—  » 


G 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


(A)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  clianged  that  it 
no  longer  complies  willi  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b),or 

(B)  in  the  administration  of  the  phni  there  is  a 
failufo  to  comply  sub3tantially  wit)i  any  Mich  provisicui, 

2*1  the  Connnissioner  shall  notify  such  State  board  that  no 
25   further  payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title 


I 
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•  1  (or,  ill      ilKurHiou.  fiu'thor'paymeuti>  tu  tlie  Stajc  \\\\\  In* 

2  liinitril  to  |iro>*ruiiiN  uiulir  4a'  purti^MiMt^'^t  the  State,  \)hui  not 

^  3  a'flVeteil  by  Mieh  faihire)  until  he  i^  ^uti^liell  that  thoro  will 

4  iU)lon«t'er  be  i\n\  failuie  to  eu!nj)l\ ,  Until  he  is     .^atibfietl,  tlie 

5  Cuiunui-Muher  >hall  uuike  nu  further  |)a\  iucnti>  tu  Mieh  State 
,   (>  umler  thi^  title  °(ur  .>lmll  llnat  paj  luent.^  tu  piugmni>  aiuler  or 

7  portions  of  the  State  plan  nuj  alTected  by  Mieh  failure) . 

*  8  ^^i^i^'  hoard  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a  final 

9  action  uf  the  Gu,muii>&iuuer  under  thi;?  .^ubcectiuu  may  appeal 

10  ]o  the  United  Stateji  euurt  uf  appeahs  fur  tlic  eireuit  in  \vhieli 

11  (he  State  is  lucaied,  b}  filing  a  petition  ^\jth  buch  court  ^utU- 

12  in  bixty  ila\N  after  tjueh  linal  ae/iun.  A  eupy  of  the  petitiiai 

13  .shall  be  forth^\ith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  uf  the  cT)urt  io  iue 
M  Cununi>.siuner,  ur  my  uflleer  designated  Uv  hitn  for  that  pur- 

15  pose.  The  CuninrLvsioncr  thci-eupun  ^hall  file  in  tin)  court 

16  .the  reeurd  uf  the  proceedings  on  ^\hich  he  based  his  action, 

17  as  imnidcd  in  section  2112  of  title  i8,  United  States  Code. 

18  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  I  ^Mrisdic- 
19 '  tion  to  adirin  the  action  of  the  Connnissioncr  or  to  set  it  aMdc, 

20  iti  ^^llole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  perniancntly,  but  until 

21  the  filing  of  the  record  the  Conniiis^sioncr  may  modify  or  set 

22  a^ide  his  action.  The  findings  of  the  Conimibsionei  as  to  the 

23  facts,  if  supported  h\  ^ub^tantial  evidence,  shall  he  conelu- 
2-1  si^c,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  nniy  remand  the 
25  case  to  tlic  Coumnssioucr  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
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1  Coininissiuncr  nnx}  thereupon  make  new  or  mudificd  findlng:> 

2  of  fact  and  may  mollify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  filc^  in 

3  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  now  or 

4  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 

5  ported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  judgnricnt  of  the  court 

6  afliruiing  or  setting  aside,  in  wdiolc  or  in  part,  any  action  of 

7  the  Coinniissioncr  shall  be  fnial,  subject ^to  review  by  the  Su- 

8  prcme  Court  of  the  United  Statei>  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 

9  tioii  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 

10  Code.  The  conmicncement  of  pruceediugs  under  this  subsec- 

11  tion  shall  not,  unless  eo  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 

12  operate  as  a  st^iy  of  the  Coinuiissioncr's  action. 

13  (d)  {\)  If  any  local  educational  agejn'cy  is  dissatisfied 

14  with  the^linnl  action  of  the  Stale  board  with  respect  to  ap- 

15  proval  of  an  application  ,by  that  local  agency  for  a  grant^ 

16  pursuant  to  this  Act,  such  local  agency  may,  within  sixty 

17  days  after  such  final  action  or  notice  thereof,  whichever  is 

18  later,  file  witli  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 

19  cuit  in  which  tlie  Sttttc  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 

20  thftt  aetiou.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 

21  niittcd  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  tlie  State  board.  Th6  State 

22  board  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 

23  ccedings  on  which  the  State  board  based  its  action  as  pro- 

24  vided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

'  25         (2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State  board,  if  supported 
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1  ,by  substantial  evidence  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 

2  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  State 
a  board  to  take  further  evidence,  and  llie  Slate  hoard  'niay 

4  ihmupon  make  new  or  mudified  findings  of  fact  and  may 

5  modify  its  |)reviuus  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
6'  record  of  the  fnrther  proceedings. 

7  (o)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 

8  of  tlie  Slalo  hoard  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 

9-  jiidginent  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  hy  the 
< 

lu  Bupreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 

XI  lificatioii  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 

i 

12  States  Code. 

13"  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOK  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

14  Pkc.  204.  Funds  granted  to  a  State  mider  title  III  of 

15  thib  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  State  hoard 
1^  for  ihe  folloAvinj^  activilies  in  addition  lo  ihe  acfivities  an- 
l"?  ihorizedhy  that  title: 

18  .  (1)  development  of  forw^xrd  and  annual  program 

19  ^lans;  i- 

20  (2)  planning  for  innovative  projeels  and  aclivilies 

21  lo  he  earned  out  in  succeeding  years  under  tille  IV;  and 

22  (3)  plaiming  for  the  inlegration  of  successful  in- 

23  novative  projects  and  aclivilies  into  the  Slate's  basic 

24  program  of  vocj^^onal  education; 
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1  TITLE  IlI-VOCATIONAL  EDLTATION 

2  mOGRAMS  i\ND  SERVICES 

3  '  AUTHORIZATION  OF  GKAKTS 

4  Si2C.  301.  From  the  sums  allotted  to  eaeh  State  fur  the 

5  purposes  of  this  title  foriiny  fiscaryear  pursuant  to  section 

6  104,  the  Couiinisbioucr  isnutlurized  tu  uiakc  grants  tu  Status 
7.  to  assist  them  in  cstahlisliiiig  and  carrying  out  vocational 

8  education  programs  niid  scr\ices  dej>igncd  to  pro\ide  indi- 

9  viduals  in  all  communities  in  the  States  \\ith  readily  avail- 

10  able  high  quality  \  ucatiunal  education.  Grants  tu  States  under 

11  this  title  shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  expenditures 

12  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  annual  program  plan  in  such 

13  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  except 
tliat  in  the  case  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  (he  Pacific  Islands 
and  American  Sannia,  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  100  per 
centum  of  sueb  expenditures. 

1'^    .  rl^OGjRA^rs 

Sec.  302.  Grants  to  States  under  this  title  may  be  used 
1^  in  accordance  with  an  approved  annual  program  plan  for 

the  followhig  programs : 
21  (1)   vocational-technical  progranis  of  Instruction, 

including  the  development,  installation,  and  operation  of 
'^'^        programs  of  vocational  education  in  public  or  private 

secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions  which  are 
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1  dcvslgned  to  prepare  students  tor  a  wide  variety  of 

2  occupations,  incluiling  liuincinaking  and  homo  economics 

3  ocenpiuions.  Such    programs    may '  iuchule  tlioae 

4  designed— 

y  -    ,    5  ^          (A)  to  prepare  students  tor  immediate  entry 

6  into  employment; 

7  (B)   to  prepare  .students  to  continue  in 

8  advanced   occnpational,   vocational,    or  teclmiefil 

9  program; 

^  10  (C)  to  provide  those  who  have  completed  or 

11  lett  school  with  new  or  additional  occupational 

12  proficiencies; 

.  ^      13  '          (D)  to  enahlo  those^wlio  have  entered  the  labor 

14  market  to  increase  their  occnpational  proficiencies  in. 

15  order  to  enter  a  new  field  of  cinploymeut  or  to 
16.  improve  their  advancement  opportunities  in  theii* 

17  present  field  ot  employment; 

18  ^(E)   to  enable  the  unemployed  to  beConio 

19  ..employable  through  the  development  ot  skills  and 

20  technical  knowledge ;  and 

21  (P)  to  provide  bilingual  vocational  education 
?'\  to  students  who  require  such  instruction  in  order 

.  '     23  to  benefit  from  vocational  education  ; 

24  (2)  work  experience  program,  including  programs 

25  of  iubtruetion  which  rcipiiro  employment,  placement  in 
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a  job,  or  participation  in  other  activities  on  the  preuiises 
of.  au  cinph)ycr  for  oliservation,  instruction,  Av'ork,  or 
work-reh)te<l  cxi>eriences,  Programs  authorized  nndor 
this  paragraph  iuchnle  cooperative  or  .sluiihir  instrtic- 
tional  programs  in  which  (he  student  has  a  school- 
approved  involvpnent  ^vi^h  an  employer,  (he  terms  of 
^vhich  may  he  intermittent,  part  time)  or  on  an  alternat- 
ing sdiednle  with  other  school  activities  and  programs. 
Snch  programs  nmy  also  iuelnde — 

(A)  training  pei-soimeUto  estal)li>li,  coordinate, 
and  snpervise  work  experience  programs; 

(B)  the  i»rovision  of  student  iiisti'ndion  related 
to  the  work  experience; 

(C)  the  reindnn-seinent  of  employers  for  neces- 
sary additional  costs  incnrred  hi  .providing  training 
through  work  experience; 

(]))  payment  of  costs  for  services  such  as 
transportation  of  stndent.s  or  other  nnnsnal  costs  that 
stndents  njay  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  assnnic 
while  enrolled  in  snch  a  program; 

(E)  the  establislnnenl  (if  necessary  proccdnres 
for  cooperation  with  public  and  private  employment 
agencies,  labor  groups,  employers^,  and  other  com- 
nnniity  v»g^'»cics  in  identifying  sjjitable  jobs  for 
enrollees  in  work  experience  programs; 
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(!)'  the  development  of  currioulum  malerials; 
*  ft 

i  and 

(0)  placement  and  toUowup  activilios  re(inii'cd 
to  ascertain  (lie  impact  of  tlie  program  on  the  stu- 
ilcnl,  the  area  labor  market,  and  tlie  economy; 
(3)   vocational  education  personnel  dcvclopniont 
and  training,  includiiig—  , 

ft  (A)  the  development  an^l  maintenance  ol 
jKograins  for  the  improvement  of  the  professional 
vocational  education  conipclonce  of  counselors, 
^^aidance  personnel,  teachers,  supervisors,  research- 
ers) and  administrators  ui  puldic  and  cooperating 
private  schools,  institutions,  and  State  and  local 
oduwtional  agencies; 

(]{)  programs  designed  (o  update  the  com- 
pcteneics  of  such  persons  in  vocational  education, 
vocational  student  activities,  and  other  velatod  activ- 
ities through  exchanges  of  personnel,  sliort-tonn 
institutes  and  seminars,  and  jilchV  trips  and  related 
travel ;     ^  . .  ' 

(Cj  inservicc  teacher  and  professional  person- 

« 

nel  devolopment ;  and 

(D)  programs  to  improve  tlie  quality  and 
cIToctivcncss  of  vocational  iiislv|ictioii.  through  the 
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1  '     installation  of  new  curriculum  soheuies,  inaterials, 

2  and  bllingnnl  vocational  instruclion ;  and 

^  (^)  iniplenicntatiou  of  projects  and  activities  pre- 

4  .  yiuusly  supported  under  title  IV  of  this.Act  and  which 

5  ^      have  proved  to  be  effective  in  nioetiug  the  vocational 

6  '  education  needs  of  the  State. 

7  YOCATIONAIi  EDUCATION  SI3RVICKS 

8  Sue.  303.  In  order  to  provide  vocational  education  pro- 

9  grains  which  are  comprehensive'  and  of  high  quality  and 

10  which  make  the  best  utilization  of  all  available  resuurccs^for 

11  mcetiug  the  volitional  cducatluh  needs  of  the  State,  grants 

12  to  a  Slate  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  provide  the  follow- 

13  ing  soryiccs  related  to  vocatioual  education  : 

( 1 )  vocational  guidance  and  couni^eling,  inchiding— 

(A)  tlie^provision  of  information,  exploration, 
16  and  career  asscssmcut  counseling  activities  and  serv- 
17^  ices  to  assist  all  individuals  with  au  interest  in  the 
IS             vocational  curriculum  in  their  occupational  and  edu- 

cational  planning  and  in  arranging  for  necessary  edu- 

20  cational  experiences  which  will  Iiclp  achieve  their 

21  career  goals; 

(B)  the  development  of  materials  for  studcut, 
23             tcaclKcr,  aud  counselor  UhcJn  relating  educational 


ftud  ocenpatioual  reciuiroiuents  and  opportunities; 
and 

(C)  providing  opportunities  for  enipluyens  to 
visit  educational  settings  and  for  young  pci^ons  and 
adults  to  visit  the  i)reniiiscs  of  employers  for  the  pur- 
po^o  of  observation  and  exi)loi'ation  of  educational 
and  occupational  opportunities  and  conditions; 
(2)  the  provision  of  vocational  education  oi)p()rtn- 

mtics  for  individuals  in  private  vocational  training 

iustitntious   tlirough   arrangements   witli   State  and 

local  educational  agencies; 

(;J)  equipping,  nuiintaining,  and  operating  area  v^T- 

Crttional  technical  schools  and  residential  facilities; 

(4)  adniinistering,  supervising,*  planning,  and  eval- 
uating of  vocational  education  programs;*  ^ 

(5)  acquiring,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  data 
related  lo  vocational  education;  ^ 

(G)  exchanging  personnel  between  schools,  and 
other  agcucie>s,  institution.^,  and  organizations  j)artici- 
pating  in  activities  to  achieve  tl>P  purposes  of  this 
Act,  inehuling  nauipower  ageuclos,  business,  and 
industry  ^* 

(7)  use  of  divei-siiied  media  and  other  techniques  of 
student,  parent,  ami  citizen  iuvolvenient  to  inq)rove  or 
proMdc  high  quality  programs  and  services  in  vocational 
,  education; 
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1  1^^)  *»l>t*nitiou  by  schools  of  business  activities  ju 

2  eouu^celiou  with  \ocutioual  instructional  programs  ^\hen 

3  required  to  increase  the  availability  and  quality  of  such 

4  "  instruction; 

5  (9)  placeuient  and  follow-u])  of  vocational  e<luca- 

6  tion  graduates; 

7  (10)  uiainf^uance  and  operation  of.  industrial  arts 

8  coui-scs  when  the  State  ageuc5'  determines  that  such 

9  iuslruetiou  \Yill  aceofnplish  dr  facilitate  one  or  more  of 

10  thepurposesof  this  Act;  and 

11  '  (11)  work-study  irrogranis  opmted  by  a  locjd 
.   12  educational  agency  or  other  public  ageacy  or  iu>tUutiou: 

13  Prov'uhdt  That  studeuts  employed  iu  work-study  pro- 

14  grams  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  under  this  Act  s^mll 

15  i»ot  by  reason  of  such  employnieut  be  deemed  to  be 
IG  employees  of  the  Fnited  States  for  any  purpose. 

""a?  TITLE  IV^GKANTS  FOll  RESEARCH,  INXOVA- 


TION,  ANP  t)E^[0NSTRATION 
\  . 

19  ^  puurosK 

20  Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  oflhis  title  to  authorize  the 

21  'C'onniiissiouer  to  make  grants  to  States  and  to  public  and 

22  private  agencies,  organizations,  aud  institutions  in  order  to  , 

23  encourage  (l)  research  into  problenK",  relating  to  \ocational 

24  edncallou,  ('J)  dc\eh»pment  of  inno\atl\e  moans  of  meeting 

25  the  needs  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  wifli  respect  to  \  oca- 
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1  tloiial  ediicaiioii,  nml  (3)  demonstration  of  promising,  now 

2  projects  and  activities  in  vocational  education, 

3  '  OIJANTS  TO  STATES 

•  4  Si:c.  402.  Prom  the  sums  allotted  to  each  State  for  the 

0  'purposes  of  tliis'  tide  pursuant  to  sectibn  104,  tho  Commis- 

(5  sioner  is^udiorizod  to  make  'grants  to  such  State  to'pay  all 

7  or  part  of  the  cost  of  <jarryinf;'  out  innovative  projects  and 

3  activities,  described,in  the  annual  program  plan  of  the  State^l 

9  which  woidd  carry  out  the  purposes  seb^  forth  in  section  40r 

10  fti^tl  which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  403. 

11  "  RKQUIUKMKNTS  VOU  USE  OP  FUNDS  . 


12  Sec,  403.  (a)  Finahcial  asi>istance  provided  to  a  State 

13  under  section  402  may  bo  used  for— 

14  ( 1 )  research  in  vocational  education ; 

15  (2)  oxporimeutal,  developmental,  and  pilot  pro- 

16  grams  and  projects  designed  to  tost  the  effectiveness  of 

17  such  research  findings; 

18  (3)  demonstration  and  dissemination  of  innova- 
li[^  live  means  of  meeting  vocational  education  needs; 

20  (4)    dovelopment  of  now  vocational  education 

21  -  curriyuhmis; 

22  (5)  establishment  of  cooperative  arrangomonts  for 

23  ^Irainiug  and  retraining  of  vocational  education  person- 

24  nel;  and'  " 
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J  i<0  -cvainatioii  of  projects  fmidcd  in  whole  or  in. 

2  .    imrtundcr  this  title. 

/I 

3  ^b)  iVojucts  andadivitics  ab.sisted  luider  this  title  must 

4  be  directed  toward  i^eel^ing  one  or  more  of  the  long-range 

5  vocational  education  nccils  of  the  State  idcutiKcd  in  tlio 
(•  five-year  forward  plan  of  tlie  State  prepared  pursuant  to 

7  section  202,  and—  v 

8  •  (\)  «»e  or  uibrc  of  the  oriticifl  national  needs  or 

9  high  national  priorities  idun tilled  by  the  Conunissiuner 
^        IQ  in  his  annual  assessment  of  vocutioaal  edaeation  needs 

11  of  the  Nation  published  pursminl  to  section  201;  or 

12  '  (2)  one  or  nu>re  t>f  the  following  objectives; 

13  (A)  the  d(^velopinent  of  liigh  quality  voca- 

14  tional  education  programs  fur  urban  centers  with 

15  '  high  concentrations  of  ccouomieally  disadvantaged 

16  individuals/ unskilled  workers,  and  uueniph)yed 

17  individuals; 

IB  (li)  the  dovelopmont  of  trahiiug  opportunities 

-  19  for  individuals  in-rural  areius  and  individuals  moving 

20  from  farms  to  urban  ureas ; 

21  (0)  the  cstablislunout  of  guidance  and  pluce- 
^        22  men fc  centers;  ' 

2^  (D)  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
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1  vocational  education  programs  for  persons  with 

.  2  .special  needs; 

3  (E)  the  correction  of  scx-iole  stercolyplng  in 

4  ^  training  and  cniploynicnl.opportnnities; 

5'  (1^)  meeting  tlio  training,"  connscliuj,',  and 

6  placcntent  needs  of  unemployed  youths  and  adults; 

7  (ti)  correlating  the  provision  of  vooatioual 

* 

o  education  opportunities  to  the  current  a\jd  projected 

0  ucedsof  the  labor  UKuket;  or  - 

10  ^  (II)  developing  and  cairyuig  out  bilingual 

11  ^      vocational  education  programs.  ^ 

12  (c)  (1)  III  Older  (o  insure  tlio  fnnds  provided  under  this 

13  title  are  used  on!}  tu  Mippurt  innuuti\c  projeiLs  and  a<:ti\- 
4 1^  ities,  funds  provided  under  this  title  nu\}  he  n?^ed  only  tehpjly 

the  cost  of  the  first  three  \oar.s  uf  any  such  ju-ojcit^  ur  acti\  ity, 
1^  except  that  projects  or  activities  of .  nationaKMgnilicance 
1'^  funded  under  section  404  niu}  be  ,snpi)orted  for  a  Ttuuth  }ear 
IS  under  section  402  if  the  State  board  determines  that  con* 
tlnnatiou  of  the  project  or  activity  for. an  additimnll  year 
wonhl  serve  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
^1        (2)  The  annual  program  plaa  snbmitteld  pursuant  to 

22  .section  203  .shall  .set  forth  (he  e.\i»C(  ted  amount  and  duration 

23  of  IVdcral  financial  parlitipalion  in  projcct^"  and  a(:li\itics 

24  lo  1)0  (onducled  nnd(*r  thi>  title.  The  annual  program  plan 

25  covering  the  final  year  uf  lipnnoial  support  for  an)  ^U(  h  proj- 
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1  oet  or  activity  M\  iudicntc  (lie  prupoanl  <lI^pu^^itIlhl  of  (he 

2  project  or  ac(ivity  following  (he  ccssa(iuu  uf  Feilerll  support 

3  and  the  means  by  wliich  snccih5»fid  or  prolnI^ing  pi^ojcc(s  or 

4  aetivitTes  will  be  continued  or  replicated  within  the  sLite. 
*5         (d)  Pnnds  provided  ti)  a  State  uuder  this  title—  1 

G  (1)  shall  be  iised  only  to  pay  tor  the  operation  and 

7  evalnation  of  projects  nnd  activities  described '  in  the 

8  annnal  prograjn  plan,  and  shaii  not  be  avaihible  to  moot ' 
a        the  adniinistrative  expenses  (as  defined  by  the  Coin- 

10  niii^sioner  pnr^uant  to  regulations?)  of  the  State  board, 

11  and  * 


-12  (2)  \my  not  be  um\  for  construction,  olherlhan 

13  minor  remodeling  or  alteration  of  existing  strnctnres  and 

14  the  acquisition,  Installiition,  modernization,  or  replace- 
1^5  ment  of  eqnipuu  at  uece^^ary  to  carry  out  snch  project  or 
1^  activity, 

(e)  Innds  provided  to  a  State  under  this  title  may  not 

,  18  bo  made  available  to  support  a  project  or  activity  uidess  the 

19  State  board  detcrnnncs  that  adequate. provision  has  been 

-0  made  to  e^alnate  the  clTccti\cnchi5of  snch  jm)ject  or  activity 

-I  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  in  meeting  one  or 

22  more  of  the  vocational  education  needb  or  goals  referred  to  in 

23  suhseotion  (b) .  \ 

2"*  (f)  Projects  assisted  under  this  title  may  include  sucji 
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1  short-term  Iraiiiiiig '  of  pcrsomiul  as^iiay  be  necc^^ary  to 

2  iinpUMiioiit  an  otliorwisT  upprovaMe  project. 

3  SriiiCJAL  raOJKCTS  AND  ACllVITIKS  OF  NATIONAL 

4  SIGNIFICANCE 

5  Skc.  404,  (a)  From  the  amomit;^  appropriated  for  the 
G  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fbcal  year,  the  Comniissiouer 
7  shall  reserve  i]n  amuuiit  ctpial  to  50  per  eOutuiii  of  the  amount 
\  appropriated.  The  amount  so  reserved  shall  be  used  by 
9  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  public 

10  and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  iu^titutIous  (iuchul- 

11  iug  Stataboards^  and  local  educational  ageuGios^)  to  pay  not 

I 

12  more  than  tlie  Federal  jshare  of  tlie  co.st  of  carrying  out  vocar 

13  tional  education  projects  or  acti\itic,s  of  national  significauce 

14  Avhich  hold  promise  bf  making  a  substantial  contribution  to 

15  meeting  (1)  one  or  more  of  tlie  critical  national  needs  or 
IG  high  national  priorities  identified  Ij}  the  Goniuilssioner  in  his 

17  annual  assessment  of  \ocational  education  needs  of  the  Na- 

18  tiou  conducted  plnsuant  to  section  201, (a)  or  (2)  one  or 
more  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section  403(b)  (2) .  Fi- 

20  naiiclal  assistance  may  be  nuido  available  by  the  Coiimiis- 

21  siondr  under  this  section  for  any  of  the  activities  specified 

22  hi  section.  403  (a) .  jThe  Commissioner  may  also  use  funds 
.23  rcervi^d  under  this  section  in  connection  with  the  assessment 

24  of  national  Vocational  education  needs  and  dissemiuatiun  of 

25  the  results  of  innovation  projects  and  activities.  ' 
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1  (I))  The  Federal  share  with  re.speet  lo  projects  t\in\ 

2  aclivllles  fni.ih'd  under  (his;  .<et liou  >hidl  he  (luleriuined  b}  the 

3  ConuMis^iouer  .in  accordiuiec  with  a  .schudulp  priorities 

4  e^tnhlished  h\  him  and  puhli>hed  in  Ihe  Federal  Ecgii^ter  not 

r,   later  than  July  1  of  eaeli  year.  Such  schedule  shall  pmvide 

ii  a  Feder^d  share  of  not  lcs,s  than     per  eentuni'  nor  nn)re  than 

7    100  p(^ii  eentiun  for  the  fuM  year  of  projects  and  activities 
i  " 

5  designed  to  ino^t  each  of  tlic  critical  national  needs -(»r  hicrh 

9   national  priorities  established  b\  (he  CVniinis>iuuer  pursuant 

10  to  sectipn  201  (a)  and  each  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in 

11  .section  4013  (h)  (2).  The  schedule  of  priorities  shall  provide 

12  a  Federal  slnn'Q  of  not  less  than  oO  per  centniu  nor  uu)re  than 
100  per  eentuni  for  the  second  and  third  years  of  such 

14   projects  and  activities. 

(c)  A  copy  of  eacli  application  for  a  grant  or  contrac( 
under  (his  sec  tion  shall  be  suhniitted  by  the  applicant  to  the 
17  appropriate  State  hoard  siinult<*nepiusly  with  snbunssion  to 
1^  the  f'onimixsioner.  The  rtnnnii>Moner  s^hall  not  fippro\e  sm-h 
in  jui  .ipplicadun  nntil  the  State  b(»ard  has  liad  an  0])p(>rtuuity, 
lit>  for  a  period  of. at  least  Ihirtv  davs.  lo  review  ami  make 
-I    ('oiiunciit.s  to  llio  f'oinmisqoiier  on  tlio  'in;>licntiou. 

■      "  \ 
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Mr.  MoiTL.  Mr.  Bell,  wc^waiit  to  first  apologize,  the  Chairman  is 
on  his  way  and  will  be  a  few  miiaitus  late.  He  is  looking  forward 
to  hearing  your  tcstimoas  and  askiiig  bonie  questions,  and  he  will 
be  here  vciy  shortly. 

Our  first  lead-oft'  witnet^s  is  the  Honorable  T.  H.  Bell,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

.STATEMENT  OP  HON.  T.  H.  BELL,  U.S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCA- 
TION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILUAM  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIGNER,  BUREAU  OP  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION, 
OFHCE  OP  EDUCATION;  CHARLES  M.  COOKE,  JR.,  DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION— EDUCATION,  DHEW; 
CHARLES  H.  BUZZEIX,  ASSOCIATION  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ADULT,  ^ 
VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  MANPOWER  EDUCATION, 
BUREAU  OP  OCCUPATIONAL-AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  OFFICE  OP 
EDUCATION 

Dr.  Beix.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Wo  apprtciatr  the  uppurtniiitv  ^on  pro\ided  ns  to  present  the 
Adniinistiatioii'b  legiblatne  prupubul  fur  ^  ocational  edutalluu, 
^vhioh  is  contained  in  H.l{»  6251. 

VoiMtlonal  Education,  at;  a  \inble  and  necessary  alternative  to 
young  people  in  uur  Natioii'a  bccundaiy  and  postriccondary  insti- 
tutions, has  f^iuwn  until  today  the  total  expenditure  at  all  levels 
exceeds  $3  blUiou.  This  ^roNNth  is  the  lesiilt  of  cooperation  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to  biipport  this  iuiportant  com- 
ponent of  ^Vjnerican  education.  B\  cncuuragliig  pro^zraiu  de\ek.p- 
luunt,  \\hile  providlnt;  emphabis  to  special  groups  of  people,  such 
as  tlie  disadvjuitaged  ami  handicapped,  we'  lia\e  seen  vocational 
education  enrollments  grow  to  more  than  11  million  students. 

lI.E.  625I3  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1075,  strives  to  maxi- 
mize the  success  of  pa^t  initiatives,  while  at  the  same  Jiino  more 
shaipiv  focubin*^  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  udueatloti.  Siiice, 
the  first  vocational  edueation  legislation  in  1017,  Federal  fniuls, 
Avhile  providin«jf  the  catal3st  for  program  gmnih  aiul  cleveloiJineut, 
lm^\e  also  tended  to  become  aluiobt  iudistingnlshable  from  State  and 
local  fniids,  ospoci.iu^  al  the  local  level.  For  example,  over  40  per-, 
cent  of  tlio  available  funds  under  part  B  of  tbc  picsent  statute  are 
used  for  long-term  maintenantt  of  existing  pmgranis.  In  some 
States  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  used  for  nmintuuance  pui poses 
exceeds  83  percent.  '  \ 

Our  proposal  more  clearly  dcfine.s  the  Federal  role  n\  vocational 
education  by  directing  Fedeial  assistance  tovvaid  tlie  provision  of 
substantial  incentives  lor  the  development  of  innovative  approaches 
to  achieving  yocational  education  obccjives,  including  nevv  and 
emerging  vocational  education  needs,  while  contlnuiiig  assistance 
for  State  and.  local  vocational  education  programs. 
,  With  the  advice  of  local  and  State  practitioners,  wc  have  de- 
veloped a  legislative  proposal  which  addresses  several  goals,  five 
in  facb: 

52-043— .75— yol.  2  47 
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Fii^st:  Coutiiiuatit)!!  of  support  for  basic  vocatmiml  education 
prograiHS  prcM'iitlv  pro\iued  under  part  1^  of  the  Vocatioual  Eilu- 
cation  Act  of  lOOl  ^  ..... 

Svcoud:  The  siuiplifuatiuu  of  State  and  local  aduiiiiistratian  of 
FedtM-al  vocational  pro<rrain  funds. 

Third:  Placinu  nu  iuciiUMHl  euiphabife  on  nieetin*;  the  \oiutiunal 
cduouluu  ru(|uircnu*nt.^  of  iu(li\iduals  with  special  needs,  sueli  as 
the  disadv4Uita<zed  and  the  handicapped. 

Fourth:  Developing  an,  adequate  reb|)ouse  to  the  concerns  and 
prograninlatic  weuknusses,  iuclndlng  inadequate  planning,  ad- 
drcNsetl  in  the  recent  GAO  Report  entitled  "What  is  the  l?olc  of 
Fedend  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?" 

Fiftli  and  finally:  I^fore  sharply  delinin*:  the  catalytic  role  of 
Federal  \  ocational  education  funds  bv  limiting  their  availability 
fur  prognyn  umlnteniuiec  and  sharpl>  increasing  their  a\ailabillty 
for  innuvatiuu,  capacity  bulKling,  program  improyoment,  and  new 
pvogram  develo])nicnt, 

We  bdii'Xc  this  proposd  substantially  .acconipru^hes  all  five  iroals 
and  pro\"ides  Congress  uith  a  clear  and,  5\'e  feel,  api)roprIate  alter- 
native for  its  consideration.         '  "  . 

V^iug  the  President's  rei^onimendcd  fi<;ure  of  $530-  niillioil  for 
fi*<cal  1070,  our  proposal  contains  the  following  provisions  in  four 
separate  titles. 

'     TITLK  I — OnKKRAIi  mOnSIONS 

^  Title  T  is  the  general  proxisious  section  of  the  bill  and  clearly 
delineates  the  piuposes  of  the  proposal. 

In  addition,  title  I  retains  the  National  Advisory  Council,  while 
strengthening  the  relatlon.shi])  betuocn  it  and  the  National  Com- 
mission fiir  MaapDwer  roUe.\  established  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the 
roniinehensi\e  Employ  uicnt  and  Training  Act  of  lOT^^  by  requir- 
ing that  one  uieuiber  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Voca* 
tional  Education  represent  the  National  Commission. 

State  ad\isor\  councils  aie  letaincd  with  the  ]a)stsccondary,  pri- 
vate ])roprletarA,  counseling  and  \onth  re])resentatlun  strun«j:thened. 
Tu  addition,  funds  are  authoii/ed  for  these  councils  at  the  same 
le\el  established  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1003. 

Unlike  M)nu»  propusalft  be.fore  >ou  which  adMuate  dual  adminis- 
tration of  \ocation<cl  education  and  which  \ve  strongly  feel  wou'ld 
pnuuote  cediu  ed  coopciatiou  and  lluiit  coordinated  planning  at  the 
State  leMd,  we  ha\e  retained  in  title  T  the  sole  State  agency  con- 
cei)t»  We  lunc  propOM-d,  howe\er,  that  the  sole  State  agency,  which 
is  i*esji(i;i..!b!e  for  p^anninu  and  coordination,  be  able  to  delegate 
'^peiatlonal  and  su]ei\iM)i3  respouslhilities  to  other  aj)propriato 
State  agencies. 

For  slmplifh  atioUt  (l  single  State  allocation  foruuda,  patterned 
aftei'  die' e,\isting  purt  B  formula,  is  recommended  for  all  funds 
vhlch  are  allocated  to  the  States  under  the  provision  of  this  bill* 
Thele  aie  eui  rehtlv  four  ditfeicut  alhnatioli  formulas.  We  propose 
one. 

Finall\,  because  the  adurinistration  feels  that  the  further  con- 
struction of ,  facilities  is  a  State  and  local  resi)onsibility,  w  arc 
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proposing  tliat  the  appipxiinatcly  $33  niilliou  of  ^Federal  vocational 
rducatioii  fniuls  current!}  being  expended  for  conbtructluii  purpubcs 
be  added  to  the  iihprovwncnt  of  vocational  programs.  State  plan 
projections  show  a  steadily  reduced  le\el  of  expenditures  for  con- 
struction. This  bu^fgcst^  that  the  majoilty  of  tlie  constvnction  needs 
liave  beun  met.  Cunsiqucntlyt  wc  aie  rccQinnien^lIng  that  the  coii- 
"  struction  authority  be  dropped. 

>1TLE  II— ANNU.VL  ASSKSSJtKNT  OF  X.VTIOKAI*  VOCATIOXAL  EDTJCATIOX 
>'EKDS  k\XD  1>IUJ?)KITIES 

The  American  labor  market  is  jduc  of  the  world's  most  flexible 
and  dynamic.  The  ability  to  plan  and  conduct  instructional  pro- 
fnams  and  education ^e\pviicncej5  which  |H'epare  youth  and  adults 
for  irieaninnjful  occupatiouy  ^^ithin  that  labor  market  is  one  of  tlic 
.  irrcatost  continuing  challenges  to  vocational  education.  Althou«,di 
*  )Ianning  has  bcvn  a  requirement  under  existing  vocational  education 
ofrislation,  it  must  be  strengthened  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
jevels  in  order  to  assist  in  making  each  person's  occupational  train- 
ing compatible  witli  occupational  employment  opportunities.. 

The  GAO  report  referred  to  earlier  supported  our  concern  over 
the  need  for  improved  planning.  Our  legislative  proposal  not  only 
requires  a  strengthem>d  r)-ycar  forward  plajti,  developed  in  co- 
operation with  other  State  planning  and  manpower  agencies,  but 
also  requires  an  annual  program  plan  which  provides  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  how  all  Federal  funds  will  be. spent.  This-desciiption 
must  show  how  the  Federal  funds  :\vill  augni<jnt,  supplement,  and 
,  otherwise  nnpro\  e  the  Current  State  ^  ocational  education  program. 

For  the  fn^st  time,  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  carryinjr 
out  tho?e  plamnng  functioais  is  explicitly  authorized.  Planning  is 
nnportant  to  program  growth  nnd  development,  and  the  States 
should  be  authorized  to  use  funds  appropriated  under  title  III  for 
this  purpose. 

To  assure  continued  program  development  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  individuals,  the  State  plan  must  show  that  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  State's  allotment  under  title  IV  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams  directed  toward  the  needs  of  these  two  groups.- 

Finally,  to  assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies  in  their 
Ipng-range  planning  responsibilitiosj  our  proposal  requires  that  ihe 
commissioner  of  edueation  unnnally  conduct  and  publish  for  con- 
sideration by  the  States  an  ai>sessment  of  critical  national  needs  and 
high  national  priorities.  Such  critical  national  needs  and  hicrh  na- 
,  tional  priorities.  Such  an  effort  will  allow  'States  to  begin  to  plan 
how  they  will  respond  to  emerging  needs  before  thev  become  a  pfu- 
gram  imperative.  In  short,  the  proposal  greatly  strengthens  the 
State  and  local  planning  process* 
♦  * 

TITLF.  Ill — VOCATION-At  F.DUCATIOXAL  PROGIlAJfS  AXD  SI^IRVICKS 

As  indicated  earlier,  one  of  our  major  goals  was  to  simplify  i)ro- 
gram  administration  at  the  State  and  local  level.  This  can  best  he 
done  by  removing  some  of  the  specific  authorizations  in  the  exihtin*r 
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fetatute,  most  of  Miiicli  relate  to  a  type  of  delivery,  system,  and  con- 
solidating the  authori/.efil  expenditures  and  program  purposes  int.o 
as  few  parts  as  possible.  Consequently,  title  III  retains  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  current  law,  with  the  exception  of  construction, 
much  we  discussed  earlier,  but  removes  all  tlie  maiidated  expendi- 
ture levels  and  the  wide  variety  of  existing  matching  fund  pro- 
visions. Instead  of  stressing  percentage  set  asides,  with  the  axcep- 
tipn  of  special  needs  students,  or  mandating  specific,  expenditures 
for  a  particular  group  of  institutions,  our  proposal  stresses  defin- 
able groups  of  people  whose  needs  are  noc  now  being  uu^t.  In  short, 
ihe  proposal  concerns  itself  with  human  resource  development, 
ratlior  than  institutional  de^elopmcnt.  The  specific  way  in  whicli 
tliHunnan  needs  are  met  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  prcro^zativo' 
of  State  ancllocal  planners  based  upon  the  uniqueness  of  each  State 
and  each  locaV  institution. 

In  order  to  encourage  additional  State  and  local  contribution  to 
program  opeYation,  the  matching  ratio  for  title  III  is  proposed  at 
porcent  Federal  and  60  percent  State  and  local,  rather  than  the 
existing  nO-nO  percentage  spUt 

TITLE  IV—CRANTS  YOli  RESEARCH  IXXOVATIOX  OR  DKMOXSl'RATION 

The  Federal  role  for  vocational  education  funds  should  be  to 
improve  tlie  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
moot  tlie  occupational  education  needs  of  their  citizens.  The  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  10G8  allocates  only  about  8  percent  to  those- 
parts  of  the  act  which  arc  devoted  to  innovation,,  demonstration, 
^and  program  development.  Title  IV  of  lI.E.  G251  provides  that 
approximatelj  one  third  of  the  total  a[)propiiation  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Fiftf  percent  of  the  funds  alloted  under  this  title  would,  there- 
fore, be  granted  to  the  States  to  meet  needs  set  forth  in  the  State 
5-ycar  program  plan  anrf  one  or  more  of  the  national  critical  needs 
or  prionticj-  established  by  the  commissioner  or  one  ox  more  df  the 
oi^Lrht  objectives  listed  in  the  bill  which  address  areas  of  special  and 
critical  need. 

The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
title  Avouid  be  used  at  the  commissioner's  discretion  to  enter  into 
grants  and  contracts  with  public  and  pri\ate  agencies,  organizations 
and  institutions  in  order  to  conduct  research,  development,  demon- 
stration, or  teacher  training  activities.  Hopefully,  these  projects 
will  make  substantial  contributions  to  one  or  more  of  the  annual 
pnontics  idontificd  by  the  commissioner,  or  one  or  more  of  the  ein^lit 
critical  ohioctive?  i'^.entified  in  ILK.  6251. 

Mr.  Chairman,  'we  feel  that  it  is  tim'o  to  break  the  traditional 
pattern  of  FedoraU  State,  and  local  funding  of  vocational  education 
in  which  the  federal  role  and  contribution  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  the  State  and  local  efforts  and  to  embark  on  a  new  era 
m  which  tlie  federal  role  is  more  clearly  defined,  the  resultant 
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benefits  fi-om  Federal  funds  are  more  visible,  and  the  results  more 
easily  evaluated.  In  short,  we  need  to  better  assure  ourselves  that 
Federal  funds  are  making  the  impact  that  Congress  intended.  )Ve 
foei  tliis  legislative  proposal  accomplish.es  those  ends.  "We  are  attach- 
ing to  the  testimony ''a  complete  section-by -section  analysis  of  our 
proposal  for  the  record.  ,  -  l- 

[5latel'ial  referred  to  follows:]      .         .  *  \ 

SUMMAKV  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1075  > 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  PR0VI8ION8    .  .  .  ^ 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  stale  the  purpose  of  the  Aet  as  being  to  provide, 
a  variety  of  vocational  education  programs  and  services  designed. to  provide, 
that  anyone,  regardless  of '  educational  attainment^  may  prepare  for  employ- 
ment or  enhance  occupational  proficiencies. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  a  total  of 
§52^,000^000  to  carry,  out  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  cndlLg  June  80,  10T6,  and 
for  eaqh  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Section  103  requires  each  State  which  desires  to  participate  in  the  programs 
provided  by  tliis  Act  to  designate  a  single  State  agency  (/'State  board**)  rc- 
«<ponsiblo  for  the  admhilstratiun  uf  such  programs.  The  State  board  may  dele- 
gate to  any  other  State  agency  any  of  its  functions  under  this  Act  except  those 
of  developing  policy  and  developing  and  submitting  required  annual  and  long- 
range  plans.  The  State  board  wuuld  be  required  ,to  adopt  appeal  and  hearing 
proceaures  for  use  in  the  event  that  !-cal  educational  ;*^«ncics  or  other  institu- 
tions arc  dissatisfied  witli  any  action  of  the  State  board. 

Section.  104  would  retain  thu  current  part  B  formula  for  the  allotment  of 
funds  among  the  States.  That  allotment  would  apply  to  all  funds  appropriated 
for  basic  programs  under  title  III  and  50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  innovathe  programs  under  title  IX.  CXUc  remaining  oO  percent  of  title  IV 
funds  would  be  for  the  Comml&biontr'ij  dlsjcrctionary  projects  under  section 
404. }  ^  ^ 

Section  105  would  continue  In  existence  the  Presidentially-appointed  National 
Advisory  Connc!!  f-r  Vocational  Edtication.  The  bill  would  specify  ten  interest 
areas  which  must  be  represented  among  the  21  nicnUt-rs  of  the  Council.  The 
functions  of  the  Cou.i^.11  would  include  advising  the  Commissioner  of  tlduca- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  (le\clQpnitnt  of  regulations,  absistlng  In  the  assessment 
of  national  Vocational  education  needs,  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
erally assisted  vocational  education  programs,  and  making  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  such  programs. 

Section  100  would  require  each  participating  State  to  establish  a  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  an 
elected  State  school  board.  The  stiction  would  specify  19-lntcrest  areas  which 
would  be  required  to  he  represented  on  the  State  Council.  The  functions  of 
the  State  Cuncil  would  Include  advising  the  State  board  on  the  development 
ff  annual  and  long  range  plans  and  evaluating  -vocational  education  activities 
In  tlie  State  which  arc  assisted  under  the  Act.  The  Commissioner  would  be 
authorized  to  pay  each  State  Council  out  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Act,  an  mount  r.ot  to  exceed  the  reasonable  amount  ^^ptiudcd  by  the  Cuoucll 
In  carrying  out  Its  functions.  Such  amount  could  not  exceed  one  percent  of  the 
State's  allotment  under  Foction  10-1,  but  no  Statlj  w^ould  receive  more  than 
$150,000  or  loss  than  $50,000. 

^octlur*  107  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  payments  under  the  Act  for  religious 
worship  or  Instruction  or  for  support  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  will  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious  worship.  The  section  would  also  pi ohi bit 
residential  vocational  education  schools  supported  under  the  Act  from  being 
used  to  incarcerate  dcllnaucnt  juveniles. 

Section  108  would  provide  definitions  for  the  numerous  terms  used  in  the 

bill. 

Section  100  provides  that  the  offcctive  date  of  this  Act  would  I)e  July  1, 
1075;  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1003,  the  Vocational  Education 
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Amendments  of  1908,  and  part  F  uf  the  EJucatiun  PrufLSaiuus  De\  dopinent 
Act  (.relating  to  tralnhig  [irugram^  fur  >ocaiiunal  uducutiuu  ]>ur:>uiiucl;  \^uulJ 
be  repealed  as  of  that  date.  Any  Uscal  yeai!  1975  funds  tarned  over  intu  flacal 
^year  1070  ^^ould  iDe  reuulred'.to  be  e-xptnded  iu  that  jear  purbuunt  to  tiie  pru- 
visions  of 'this  Act  * 

TITLE  li— PROGRAM  PLANNING 

t 

Section  201  \\uuld  require  t^ie  CommUnioner  tu  cunduct  aiul  imblisli  in  the 
Federal  HLgi:>ter  au  anhuul  a&oe:>9iueiit  of  the  bt^itus  uf  NULaiiuUiil  educutiun  in 
the  couutr>'  in  order  tu  determine  critieal  national  needs  and  higli  national 
priorUies  for  vvcatiunal  edneatiou.  Xlie  Secretary  uf  Lahur  uuuld  proUde  in- 
foriiiatiun  vu  n^anpu^\er  needs  to  tlie  Cummissluuer,  State  ufflclals,  and  ad- 
visory councils  diargcd  with  tcsponsibiiitics  xnidcr  tiie  Act 

Section  202  wuuid  require  each  State  to  prepare  a  five-^ear  forward  plan 
for  vocational  education  in  the  State.  Such  ^ilan  uunld  have  to  (1)  be  pre- 
pared hi  cunsuitatluii  «ltli  the  State  Adviaur^  Council  and  uther  aMirupriate 
State  planning  agencIvK>  (2)  pruNide  a  lung  range  asbessnieut  of  \ucational 
cducatiuii  needs  in  the  State  ai>d  ebtablibli  luug  range  uhjecti\es  tu  meet  .those 
needs,  (3)  talvt*  Into  eun&ideratlun  tlie  requirements  vt  persons  with  :ii>ecial 
:«vods  for  vocational  educatiun,  aiid  (4)  pru^IJ^  fur  the  la\ol>einent  of  other 
appropriate  public  and  ^rI^ate  ageiicieb,  organizations,  and  institutions  in  the 
development  of  the  plan.  The  flrxt  forward  plan  would  he  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commi&sioner  not  later  than  June  30,  1070,  and  would  be  n\y 
dated  as  necessary. 

Seetion  203(a)  requUes  each  State  to  submit  to  the  Coninilsiiioner  an  annual 
pro^iam  phni  for  \oLi<tIonal  education.  Such  plan  would  be  ;>ubaiitted  in  ac- 
cordance witli  procedures  set  forth  in  section  431(b)  of  the  Genend  Bducation 
rro\isloii.s  Act  <  relating  to  the  aimj^lifled  State  application  for  istate-aduiinls- 
tered  pro|;ram&),  If  applicable.  Siil)»ectlou  (b)  WMuld  reipiire  the  Coniujbsloner 
to  appro\e  the  annual  p nigra m  plan  for  any  Sl^ite  if  he  d^ur mines  that  tlie 
plan— 

{1)  has  been  prepared  J n  consultation  with  tlie  State  Advisory  Council  and 
other  appropria  te  organizations ;  ^ 

(2)  has  been  submitted  only  after  it  is  made  reasonably  a^ailable  to  uic  , 
public  and  opportunity  has  been  pro\Ided  ft^r  a  public  hearing  ^a  tltu  plan, 

(3i  describes  the  present  and  projected  \ocational  educatloirsAeeds  of  the 
State  and  sets  forth  n  program  designed  to  meet  those  needs ; 

(4>  Indicates  how  the  annual  program  plan  relates  to  the  national  needs 
detonuined  by  the  Commissioner  and  liow  It  will  carry  out  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  tlio  State's  long-range  plan ; 

(5)  sets  forth  a  detailed  plan  for  \ise  of  funds  provided  under  tlie  Act,  in* 
dudim;  a  description  of  all  Innovative  projects  and  acthltiej>  to  be  carried  out 
umlor  title  IV ;  , 

(0)  provides  an  asses.snient  of  State  .and  local  resounvs  available  to  meet 
the  vocational  needs  of  the  State  and  indicates  how  thobc  re.>i)unos  v\ill  l/e 
used  to  carry  out  (he  annual  program  plan ; 

l7)  provides  an  assuranro  tliat  not  less  than  2?)  percent  of  (A)  tlie  Stale's 
allocation  under  titlo  III,  (B)  tlie  State's  alh*cati<m  luider  title  IV,  and,  <C)  the 
StateH  reoulred  non-rederal  contribution  under  title  III  will  he  n>ed  topro\ide 
vocatUmar education  opportunities  to  pe.\sons  with  special  needs  ; 

(8)  d(»tails  tlie  puliiies  and  procedures  to  be  folltn\ed  by  thi*  State  in  allocat- : 
vlnjT  funds  under  the  Act  to  local  cilucatlonal  a^i  ntles  in  the  .Slate  with  due  euu- 
sldemtion  being  g'.\en  to  (A)  current  and  pruj^.  ted  manpower  aetnl.«>,  (H)  needs 
of  \arlons  populatioji  groups  In  the  State,  particularly  thi*.-e  with  .*<pei  ial  ni»<'ds, 
tC)  the  flnaneial  ability  of  various  local  edneatlMual  agencies  and  {J>)  cohls 
of  vocational  education  activities  la  various  arcn.=jflf  the  State . 

lO*  takes  lut'i  cioislderatlop  the  State's  couipndi(nsI\e  nmnpowor  plan  de* 
veloped  inider  the  Compndien.slve  Kmplo.\nient  and  Traliiing  Act  i>f  1973.  and 

(10)  pro\Ide8  an  aggrle\ed  local  educational  agency  with  notlee  nnd  op. 
portunity  for  a  hearing. 

Siilij^eotion  it)  of  section  203  would  require  tlie  Oomnilssloner  to  give  a 
State  notice  ami  upport unity  fur  a  hearing  beftire  dhsapprovlng  its  annual 
program  plan  or  before  terminating  assistance  to  tite  State  for  failure  to 
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couii»ly  with  iti  aiiiinnL-a  l»lai».  Jiulltlal  ru\li:\v  the  ai»prui>rlntc  Uultcd  States 
court  of  npiieala  WuUid  authurlzwl.  Subsection  (d)  of  buctlon  203  \>^uld 
authuriae  a  lotal  udutatiMH  agcnty  to  ubtalu  judkial  re\It:\\  of  any  fliinl  action 
by  the  State  board  In  tlie  apiiruprlate  Uiiited  States  Court  uf  aiipeals. 

Settiun  -04  would ^autliorize  the  u&e  ojt  funds  made  a\uilablc  to  a  State  under 
title  III  for  plniinlng  activities  by  the  State. 

TITLE  m— .VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROOItAMS  AND  SERVICES 

Section  ,301  wuuld  authunj^u  the  Comiiiii,±>luiier  tu  iiiftU  ftraiUs  tu  States  Jto 
asaibt  theui  lu  cstabllshiiig  aud  tarrjiiig  out  \ucutlviial  cduLUtluii  programs  and 
sei\k'L*s  dtoigUL'd  to  liruvide  iiidivUUiais  In  ali  LvmiuuiiiUca  in  the  State  with 
hliJh  qUiilUi  \uLatiuiiai  Liluvution.  This  Federal  ahure  of  the  cust  of  sUch  pro- 
grams and  services  would  be  40  percent. 

Si'ction  302  wuultl  authorize  the  ubc  of  grants  for  the  following  programs: 

0>  vutatioiiai-teLhhicul  prugraais  vf  inslractiun,  Including  thube  related  to 
huiiauiakiiig  iiiul  houiu  ecuuuiuics  ucLUimtluhs,  designed  \,\)  tu  prepare  stu- 
dfuU  for  iiuint'dia^e  untplu^ niunt,  ilJ>  tu  iircparc  students  fur  ad^anced  oc- 
LUpatiuiial,  vuuatlunal,  or  technical  prugraaib,  ^C)  to  pruvidc*  additional  oc- 
cupaUuiial  prunclciicies  fur,thuse  wUv  luuc  left  schuul,  ^D)  to  enable  those 
^^  ho  ha  >  e  intmd  the  luliur  market  tu  cnhaucu  their  occMl'athuial  prjllcicucies 
ur  tu  iiupruve  their  udt ancunient  uppurtunities,  iE>  to  provide  fekllls  to  tiie 
unciaployed,  ami  (F)  to  provide  bilingual  vocational  education. 

iJ>  uurk  eNl»crioncc  prugrauib  including  cuupt;ruti\e  iuatiuctlunal  prugrauis 
and  placenuMjt  and  related  aetivltlejj;    ,  " 

vucational  eduaitiua  pcrsuhnci  do\eiupnient  and   trahdng.  including 
prugmais  designed  to  ul>datu  tiie  cunipetoncii-s  uf  \ucatiunai  educatluu  per- 
^onnd,  in-.scc>icc*  trjuaing  prugranic,  and  curriculuni  dv\ciupnicnt  prugrams; 
.  and 

i  U  programs  tu  Iniplenu'ut  lnnu\atlve  actiNltles  de\cdupcd  and  succesj>fully 
donioust rated  under  title  IV. 

Sei'tUin  a03  uuuld  autiiori/.e  grants  tu  a  State  uiidcr  title  III  to^be  used  for 
tlio  follo\\iaK  Nucatiunal  educatiun  »cT\icc5  related  tu  the  prugnUns  autliurized 
under  tliat  title:  '  * 

( I)  vocational  guidance  and  cou^iscllng ; 

«2>  the  priAislon  of  >ucatloaai;  I'dueatiun  opiM*rtunltUs  for  individuals  in 
private  vocational  training  institutions ; 

(3)  supporting  liJ^ea  vocatioinii  technical  ^cliuols  and  rctidL-ntlal  facilities  , 
(■t)  administration  of  vocational  education  programs ; 

(lata  ac(pilsltlon,  analysis,  and  dissemination ; 
(Oi)  oxclmnges  of  personnel ; 

(7i  UM«  of  dlvcrsitied  nu-dia  and  other  tethnhiues  of  studmt.  i)ar9nt.  and 
cltixon  involvement  In  vocational  education ; 

\st  tif  cratliiU  by  schools  uf  business  actiNitles  In  connection  with  vocational^ 
education  programs : 

(J))  placcnicnt  ami  follow-up  activities: 

1 10)  nmintennneo  and  opuratlun  uf  industrial  arts  courses  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Act ;  and  -  * 

(II)  work  study  programs.  , 

TITI.K  iNtrOUArfTS  FOU  nKSRAUCn  INNOVATION  AND  DE^f ONSTRATION 

Heitton  401  j^ets  forth  the  purpose  of  this  title,  which  is  to  authorize .j^rants 
to  States  to  eni'oura:;e  rmarcli  Into  iirol>h-nis  ridating  to  \<ieational  education, 
devi'lopnu'id  of  Inntrtativt*  \iientional  fducatiun  activities,  and  the  demonstrft 
tlon  of  promlKlUK  new  vocational  education  activities. 
1  Section  Ur2  anthorl?.*'*'        (•...'..inissioner  to  make  grants  to  States  out  of 

\       tlu»  amount  nllotcd  iu  »-nch  Stat»-  for  the  purposes  of  this  tlih.  CJrants  U|uler 
'    tirie  \y  foulcl  Iff  nsv{\  to  pay  np  tu  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  in- 
novative prolects  and  activities. 

Section  'J03(a)  sets  forth  the  types  of  actlvtlcs  to  he  carried  out  under 
title  IV,  inclmling  {\)  research  In  vocathuml  education,  (2)  experimental, 
devolopnu'ntni.  and  pilot  proKram<*  di-i«mMl  to  test  tlio  activities  of  re.senrcii 
flndia^^s;        di'nn>nMratlon  and  dU-emlnathm  of  Innovative  projects;  (4)  dO- 
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velopmeiit  of  new  Nucatlonul  edutatiun  tiirriaila,  (o>  ubtaUibliment  of  co- 
oi)eratlve  nrrnngenii'nt«  fur  traiuing  ami  retraining  vocutiunal  eiiucatiun  per- 
sonnelj  and  (0)  evaluation  of  projects  funded  under  tl»is  title. 

Section  403(b)  sets  fortli  the  priorities  for  whicli  title  IV  funds  must  be 
used.  Projects  asblbted  under  this  title  mubt  l»e  directed  towards  une  ur  more 
cf  the  long  range  \ucatlunal  education  needs  identiheU  In  tbu  istutes  furwarU 
plan,  and  (1)  one  or  more  uf  the  critical  national  neeUs  ideutlfled  bj  the  Cuui- 
niissloner  in  his  annual  asi>e}>sment  uf  \ocatlonal  education  nuuds,  ur  (2)  une 
Or  more  of  the  following  legislated  priorities : 

(A)  vocational  education  profjrams  for  urban  centers  ; 

(B)  rural  nmnimverdevelopmelit; 

(C)  guidance  and  placement  centers ; 

(I)  )  l)rograms  for  persons  with  special  needs ; 
(B)  corr.ection  of  sex«role  stereotyping; 

iV)  programs  directed  at  the  needs  of  unemployed  youths  and  adults ; 
(O)  improving  the  correlation  between  labor  supply  and  demand  and  ; 

(II)  bilingiml  vocational  education  programs. 

Section  403(c)  would  pro\ide  that  titlu  IV  funds  couKl  be  used  unly  tu  ^up- 
port  the  initial  three  years  of  a  prujt-ct  »tr  avtUlty  and.  that  the  annual  prugram 
plnrn  must  indicate  the  dUposltlun  uf  a  i»ruject  before  fumhng  can  be  appru\ed 
for, the  terminal  year. 

Section  403(d)  would  prohibit  the  use  of  title  IV  funds  fur  construction  or 
administration  byihe  State  board. 

Section  ■103(e)  wunld  require  Jtitle  IV  prujetls  to  IncluJe  an  valuation  com- 
ponent. 

Section  103(f)  would  authorize  the  use  of  title  IV  funds  for  short-term 
training  necessary  to  implement  a  project. 

Section  lai  would  prtnldu  the  Cunuulssioner  authority  to  make  special 
grants  (without  regard  tu  State  all jcatltuib)  for  projects  of  natiunal  signif- 
icance which  hold  J»^i>lui^^e  ut  xnaklng  a  bUhstuntlal  contribution  to  meeting 
citlur  one  of  thu  critical  natiunal  net*di>  UUiitlfled  by^tbe  Cuntniisbloncr  or  one 
or  more  of  the  legislated  gimls  set  ftirth  in  section  403(b)(2).  Tlie  Federal 
share  of  the  c^st  uf  mkIi  projoLt6  wuuld  be  cstabllMiud  l>,v  the  Cunnulssluner  In 
accordance  .wUIj  n  schedule  of  prUtrltlos  published  not  later  tlian  July  1  of 
eaili  year.  Such  Mi.ire  ci>uld  range  from  70  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  or  ncti\ity  In  Its  first  year  and  oO  to  100  percent  of  such  custs  in  the 
second  and  third  .\enr.  Any  applUatiun  for  a  grant  und^r  this  section  would 
be  required  to  be  submitted  tu  the  apprupri^te  State  board  fur  their  review 
and  comment,  but  not  approval. 

Br.  Bktx.  Thank  >ou,  i\[r.  Cliainnan,  for  allowinjr  us  to  testify  on 
ILR.  G2ol.  Wo  would  be  Imppy  to  ans\Ycr  any  questions  yon  ha\  e  at 
ihis  time.  .  '  '  "  ' 

Cliainnan  Pk^kins,  Let  mo  compliment  you.  Commissioner.  "Wc 
havo  several  questions  that  concern  all  of  \is. 

This  administration  Lelicves  that  ^ocational  ctlucation  should  bo 
expanded  so  that  more  v^tialcnt.s  rccci\e  tho  benefits  of  sucli  training. 
You  entertain  that  bclirf,  and  there  is  no  controversy  along  that  Tine. 

Dr.  Bfjx.  Tes,  sir,  that  is  riplit,  Mr.  Chainnaii.'l  think  the  con- 
troversy is  whether  or  not  the  load  ought  to  be  on  the  Federal,  or 
State,  or  local  level. 

Chairman  rEUKixs.  J  take  that  from  your  testimony.  Assuming 
that  yon  do,  vvhy*iloos  your  bill  proijo?>o  a  frozen  anthorizatlon  figure  . 
*for  the  next  5  jjuirs  at  a  level  of  funding  vvluch  is  almost  $32  million 
less  that  hns  been  appropriated  for  this  school  jear?  appropri- 
ated $551,037,000  tins  year,  and  yon  propose  $523  nnillion  for  fiscal 
1976,  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Don!t  jou  think 
you  are  a  little  unreasonable  there? 
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You  want  to  shift  the  bnnlen  to  the  local  level,  but  don't  you  think 
YOU  ^Youla  be  going  at  u  rate  of  speed  that  wouhl  be  disastrous  to 
Hie  voeatioual  schools  in  Uio  country? 

Di\  Bkll.  This,  *jis  you  well  knONv,  is  the  most  discussed  part  of 
our  proposal.  We  have  diHcnsbett  this  extensively  with  our  colleagues  ^ 
in  the  aanunistration.  This  figure  rcdects  the  great  concern  the  ad- 
ministration has  for  the  enormous  deficits  that  ^Ye  are  i)reseiitly  run- 
ning on  the  Federal  lc\el  and  the  recognition  that  at  least  in  a  nnm- 
ber^'of  States  they  are  runnin*;  , surpluses,  and  a  belief  that  almost 
all  of  the  States,  if  not  all  of  th^m,  are  in  better  condition. 

This  is  the  understanding,  asjwo  have  talked  about  it  with  other 
sources  above  us  in  the  administration. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  In  othel-  words,  the  administration,  even 
sources  abo\e  you,  the  OHicc  of  iManagcincnt  and  Budget  and  so 
forth,  to  put  it  in  simple  lan.^iiage,  feel  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  tiro  )(i  better  fiscal  shape  than  the  FcderaJ  Gpvcrnmcnt 
to  do  this  job?  ! 

Dr.  Bm>/Yes;  it  was  also  iinli,cutea,^Ir.  Chjiii'mftn*  that  we  would 
lo  open  to  amending  this  at  a  fnturo  time  iX  lisc{\l  circumstances  are 
more  favorable.  j 

Chairman  Puuvins.  Let's  go  bnck  to  the  first  matter.  I  don't  know 
what  happened.  The  communities  aiuj  cities  have  had  a  lack  of  rc- 
sourccb  and  they  are  trying  to  get  lc^euuc  sharing  laoncy  and  they 
cairt  get  it.  Your  statement  piaffes  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
better  planning,  which  of  coiu'sc  involves  use,  of  current  acciirato 
manpower  data.  I  underdtamlj  it,  the  administration  has  not  once 
since  1068  followed  the  plan  contained  in  section  103  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  that  the  first  $5  million  of  any  appropriation 
under  the  act  must  be  nsen  for  tjio  tle\elopmcut  of  local  S^tito,  and 
national  ananpower  programs.  Tsn-t  that  true?  Yon  have  never 
spoilt  tho  first  dollar?.  ^  !  / 

Dr.  Bkij*.  I  would  like  to  ask  I>r.  Pierce  to  respond,  if  ho  would. 

yT>i\  Pn-iRCK.  That  is  true,  Mr.  iChairniaii.  That  aiitl^Orization  has 
newrbeen  fuUowird  thiough  b\  {h(;  adminl&tiatluu,  the  belief  being 
this.  {      ^       \  ' 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Why  doirt  ^ou  immediately  mandate  the  Con- 
gitjb^  as^to  the  point  and  Uv.  \\\n\i  nmnpower  progrunis  thcixj  wete, 
AvhcM'oyoii  were  short  and  .^o  forth,  to  iitili/.o  the  money  better?  Why 
didn't  yon  utilize  those  funds  for' that  purpose? 

Di\  PiKRCK.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairmaiu  the  rca.son  for  it  was 
the  Oflicc  of  Management  and  Ihislgct  asked  the  Department  of  La- 
Ijor  to  requcst.thoso  fuiuU  in  their  budget  and  would  not  authorizo 
the  Dopartnient  of  Health,  feilucatlon,  and  Welfaro.  to  request  tlio 
funds  in  theirs,  and  It  became  some  kind  of  problem  in  a  budgetary 
cycle*  ♦  ^  / 

CHairman  Pkrkins.  How  can  you  expect  pre  planning  to  be  done 
by  States  and  local  .school  districts  when  >u;i  failed  to  implement 
the  provision  under  the  Vocational  Education  A^t  which  put  a  pro- 
vision for  those  States,  ami  local  coinmnuities  to  do  the  planning? 
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Dr.  Pierce.  That  is  only  part  of  the  explanation.  I  said  in  several 
time,  in  this,  act,  is  to  get  around  what  apparently  is  a  budgetary 
problem  and  a  procedural  problem.  Wo  suggested  iii  II.E.  G2ol  that 
title  III  funds  should  be  and  could  bo  used  for  planning  purposes, 
which  allows  States  and  local  counuunities  to  use  Federal  funds  for 
planning.  That  has  not  been  authorized  prior. to  this. 
Chairman  Pkukins.  That  is  your  explanation? 
Mr.  PtERCK.  That  is  only  part  of  the  e.^planation.  I  said  in  several 
ways  it  can  be  done.  TJlio  ntner  way  is  ia  title  IV,  which  deals  yith 
tlio  critical  needs  and  authorizes  additional  f imds  to  the  Commis- 
sioner whereby  ho  can  addresb  theso  Issuus.  lie  would  then  bo  author- 
ized and  would  have  a  ^exibility  to  use  the  Federal  fimds  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  no  ciucbtlon  in  our  minds  that  that  has  to  be  done. 
So  we  would  handle  it  throu^jh  title  IVs  ^ 

Chairman  PEiiia>s.  Wlion  I  came  up  here  many  years  ago  we  had 
a  voiy  few  facilities,  and  it  was  obvious  if  wo  failed  to  do  something 
from  the  Federal  level  in  the  waj  of  construction  funds  that  wo 
would  never  create  the  incentivo  at  the  local  level,  at  least  furnish 
tlie  seed  money  and  to  get  started,  and  we  did  just  that  in  the  1963 
act  whicli  provided  fun,db  for  construction,  which  has  paid  off,  in, 
my  judgment,  1  million  percent,  if  wo  cotdd  use  a  figure  like  that, 
and  it  has  been  the  cheapest. insurance  ag;ain&t  uncinplojment  than 
anything  I  know  of,  furnishing  that  construction  seecl  money,, 
iVhy  do  you  propose  this  action  with  that  provision  in  your  bill? 
Dr.  PiEHCE.  Mr.  Chairman,. you  were  very  wise  and  the  committee 
and  Congi'css  were  \ery  wise  in  proA  idinjj  those  funds  initially,  for 
construction  jDurposcs.  You  did  c.xactlj  what  you  sot  out  to  accom- 
plish, to  provide  inconti\o  to  do\olop  the  programs.  Since  tlic  1963 
act,  the  number  of  area  ccntoi*^  has  increased  430  to  over  2,000,  and 
wo  have  now  ovfiui-  900,000  additional  training  sites. 

As  wo  look^atAvhat  Tias  happened  over  that  5-year  period  we  find 
that  many  of  {Jfe  States  ctid  exactly  what  you  intended.  They  used 
the  Federal  ffinds  for  incentivo  puri)ose$,  but  they  began  to  use 
State*f  unds,  Mr.  Cliairman,  and  now  .we  liavo  this  situation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  can  sec  why  ypu  are  inclined  to  save  money 
and  are  making  certain  sugguations  and  recommendations  without 
any  backup  data.  Do  jou  ha\o  any  actual  backup  data  or  studies  tOf 
bhow  that  juu  bhould  reconiinend  the  discontinuance  of  constriictk^ 
funds  from  tlio  Federal  le\el?  Do  you  have  any  solid^data  tiMig 
that  liner?       •      .    \  v  .      .    "  W 

Dr.  I^KHCK.  A\V  know,  for  instanre,  >rr.  Chairman,  and  Jrdon't 
laiow  the  number,  but  we  can  easily  dctcrnilne  how  many  States  now 
no  lon^jer,  by  State  policy,  spend  Fedcrar  funds  for  construction. 

Chairman' PKiutiNs.  Will  you  pro\  idc  that  inforinalion  because  I 
don*t  know  of  a  one  iu3suW.  1  know  thcj  ar(\  saying  down  home  .that 
we  have  a  waiting  list,  and  there  are  .some  1.400  without  facilities. 


\Ve  ha\p  tlie  same  kind  of  waiting  list  hi  Hazard  and  PikeviMe^  Ken- 
tucky^ anvl  I  think  thousuiKls  of  other  coinruunitics  tlirou^jjhout  my 
area,  and  I  think  that  is  tlifo  rea.*3un  I  tliink  jpu  are  ofT  on  the  wrong? 
foot  here.  .  •  .  . 
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[Inforpiation  referred  to  follows:]  ^ 

The  following  Inforiuatiou  Is  pcu\iaed  In'responsc  to  a  question  which  arose, 
at  the  May  14  hearing  oonauctttil  by  the  IloUse  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
«ccoiidary,  and  Vocational  Education  about  the  number  of  States  which  by 
policy  do  not  use  Federal  vocational  education  funds  for  the  construction  of 
vocational  education  facilities. 

lu  fiscal  year  1973,  tlie  Hist  year  complete  data  are  available,  2D  States  did 
not  UbQ  Part  B  vocational  education  fund^  for  conbtructlon  of  vocational  edu- 
cation facilltlua.  In  flacal  1972,  9  States  u^ed  no  Federal  vocational  education 
funds  for  construction.  For  two  cousecutive  years,  _  fiscal  1972  and  1073, 

t  8evon  States  uj>ed  no  Federal  vocauoiiul  euuv-utlun  Xuuua  fwi  C\*iiotiii\.tAvu,  caud 
sui;gestlug  tliey  Imve  a  policy  not  to  use  such  funds  for  construction.  These 
States  were.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wy- 
oming, t  Attached  are  summary  tables  from  the  Vocational  Education  Informa- 

.  tiun  St-rlfjj  Xu.  III.  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Selected  Statistical 

r»Tuliles  fi»r  fij>cul  jiar.s  1972  and  197*1  developed  I)y  the  Bureau  of  Occupational 

'and  Adnlt  Educatlon  In  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education.) 

.     STATES  USING  NO  PART  B  FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDS  FOR  CONSTHOCuOri 

Fiscal  year  1973   Fisulyear  1972 


I  Alabama  «  .r^  

2.  Alaska.   ;   X  X 

3.  Arl20M   — ...,*....«  ^  ^   X 

4.  ArkanMt.«,,  —  «  -   X 

5.  California   X  a 

6.  Colorado  ^  -  

7.  Conneclkut   X 

8.  Dilawati  ^,  i-  X 

9.  OisUKt  of  Columbia   X  . 

10.  Florida  «  

11.  teoftla  :  *  ^  ^ 

12.  Hawaii  :  ,   X  ^  Xr 

13.  Idaho   X 

14.  Illinois  -/-   X  X 

15.  Indiana  /  

16.  Iowa   X 

17.  Kaniat......   L...-  -  -   X 

18.  Kintucky  

19.  Louhlafta  «   X 

20.  Malm   X 

2L  Maryland   ,  -   X 

22.  MajJachujetU  -  "  

23,  Michiun  

24,  Minnejota  -  

25,  MisJlHippl  *  

26.  Mis$oun  ,-r..— -  

27.  Montana   X 

21.  NtbrajKa....  :   X 

29.  Nevada   ^     X  X 

30.  New  HampJhlri  -   X, 

31.  NcY/  Ifitiiy  >..-..-.  »  -  \-*-v 

32.  NowMixico  -  -         X  \ 

31  New  York  -  -  —  ^ 

34.  North  Carolina  :  -  -   a 

35.  North  Dakota   X 

3S.Dhlo.....  

37.  Dklihoma  -   , 

38.  Dreson....  «   X 

39.  Pannsylvania....,  «  » —  ^  ^  -  

40.  Rhodthland  \  

41.  South  Carolina  ,  

42.  Soulh  DaXola,  ^ 
43L  Tcnno«f* 


41,  Tcnno«B8. 

44.  Taxat.J.. 

45.  Utah..-].. 


46.  VcrmOrtl.. 

47.  Virginia  

41,  WajhifiRlon  '  ■ 

•49,We$tVjf£(nia  i  *  -  ■ 

50.  WisconJin.  -  >  r —  ♦  

51.  Wyomine  «  ......f,...  X 

52.  Ameiica»^  Samoa  x....   X 

53.  Guam.-  X 

51.  Puerto  Rico   .^^  <  ■ 

55.  Trust  Ttrrltory  «  -  X 

56.  Vlr|inlJlandJ  -  X 
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VOCATlONAt  tOUCAnON  UPFhDllURtS  FOR  GUiOAMt  AND  COUNSELING  UNDER  PART  8,  VOCAnOWALEOUCA. 
TIOH  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968,  FY  1972  TABLE  013 

State  ^                                                        Total             Federal  State/local 

Tela!   73,055,426  10,141,102  62,914,  324 

Alabama..                                                              802^990             499,261  303, 729 

-^aK!  ::. :                             250  coo        '0  2^0,000 

^dzoni   ;  l..      113, 764       97,^77  15. sa? 

ArHnsasV-I.."  ;;,!..  . I!'....                                      <08, 324              81, 007  327, 317 

Cali&a.....                                                           5,664.244                     0  5,664,244 

S orX ■  /.:..!::"".::  .1  ;             569,452       118,205  451.247 

ConnectVt;....::.....  :                                             815.  369             186,039  629,330 

Delaware.^..                                                         148,513              38,293  110,220 

District  of  C&bia                                                     116,848              42,627  74,221 

Florida  .1                                                        1,521,047               29.844  1,491,203 

Georaia  I                                       522,112             137,737  384,375 

Hawaii..:  .1  432,905                     0  432,905 

Idaho  135,313       32,378  102,935 

IllmoiJ     ,  »   0  0-0 

Xm.    .    I      ;  .  .  r^^^^  y         u^^^^       »»5,979  5,007 

owa                                       .      ;                      1,663,268              133,'349  1,524,919 

Kansij""."."l"."!™Iir."....             ........            301,547               95,540  2C6,007 

Kentucky  I                                                       127.989               30,856  ^  97,133 

Louisiana  .........I                          3,  185,737             652,329  2,533,403 

Maine  -                         106,984                     0  106,984 

Maryland  I                                           3,084,287              913,803  2,170.484 

MasLchusettJ....  ...1                                        3,519.019              113,796  3,405,223 

Michigan                                                                305.611             194,061  111,550 

Minnesota.....  1                          741.179              192,706  548,473 

MisshS:  .          ^^^^^^                                               1.063,5I8              148,810  914,708 

M  $$ou  i. .:                             8. 459, 249       72, 436  z,m. m 

Montaw               I                 -I  275.592               50.210  225,382 

Ntbraska                             I   I  I.::."                        5  319                3,519  1.800 

Nevada       .      I    "  II.  .                                       268,180        ^            0  268,180 

New  Hamoshir?....-.... .........                                         9,                   4,635  4,509 

Hew  Jirsey                                                                  629  524              195,424  434, 100 

cwfS                               313579       122.355  196,224 

New  York! :     :         11,234  805       599,335  10,635,470 

Kcaraina.       :                       7583:223        ^;  0  7,583,223 

North  Dakota                            .                    .              70,384               61,376  9.008 

Ohio .               :        :    :     2,457 152       349 109  2, 108,043 

okatoa  I    :   :     :::  I.                 445,239       126,435  318,744 

OriJon                                                                   869  182              145.356  723,816 

SiSJ:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     3,585:347      2,465.323  1.123,024 

Rhodt  Island                                                            153,092              76,596  76,4% 

South  Carolina....                                                        224,263               43,058  181,205 

South  Dakota...                                                            71.007               35,194  35,813 

Tennesiee                                                                  558,125              107.696  450,429 

TcMs  V'/r 3, us  162       432  525  2.702,637 

utJh....:::::::::::::;:::::::::"" 926,895        17,292  909,606 

vSTa*""":"""."'"":" '"iv.:::".::*.:::::      218,273        36.312  181.951 

WeslViriinia '            293  992              70.183  223.809 

KEI!:::::::::::::::::::::::::;:^             2,327:994       359,888  1,958, ic6 , 

Sfcca::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::        5,9^        4,75  im 

ftmm                                                                     23,0S2                7,6r4  15.368 

PucarRico'V"""":"'^ yVVi^VV':""          2,499,231              636,852  U862,429 

Tn?sTTa;r.»                                                       40.000               20,000  20,000 

Virgin  Islands,....                                                       ^'^^L     -             931  3.000 

Source,  Vocational  Education  Information  lio,  ui.  V&catunal  and  Tcchjiiul  EJucaUon  Sclecied.  Selected  Slalisticzl 
Tablw:  fiscal  Year  1972. 

Dr.  Pmjcn.  -Slav  I  nmkc  two  otlier  observations,  Mr.  Chairinmr? 
The  other  oviaencc  that  wo  have  is  that  27,  only  27,  of  the  States 
imlicuted  in  their  State  plans  that  fhey  were  planning  to  use  Federal 
Iniuls  for  construction  purposes. 

Chairman  Permn«.  1  don't  know  that  I  \Nonld  quet^tion  tlioir  word, 

but  I  ani  going  to  send  out  a  quei^tiunnaire  mjself  and  ut,  the  infor- 
mation for  that  purpose,  to  do  .something  along  this  line. 

What  I  ask  >uu,  and  I  a.sk  the  Commission,  if  08  percent  of  tho 

n-bponses  came  back  from  the  local  communities,  whcre^I  don't  think 
A  ou  ha\e  made  a  sur\e\,  to  the  cfTect  that  they  \\ant(d  Federal  money 
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for  construction  f untls,  you  ^vould  not  then  suggest  that  this  bill  bo 
vetoed,  would  you?  ^        ,        •         i  .  ,  • 

Dr.  PiEKCE.  Mr:  Chairman,  in  the  State  plans,  under  winch  the 
State  itself  dctcrinliieij  how  they  want  to  spend  their  funds,  as  I  said 
lit  only  27  of  the  States  did  they  indicate  they  wanted  to  spend  led- 
ei'iU  money.       *  .  , 

Chairman  pERKl^s.  There  h  much  dlt>aj;reenicnt  between  you  and 
ine  on  that  point,  I  think  the  studies  we  make  there  show  that  per- 
haps the  reason  fur  only  27  States  Is  the  inavkquacy  of  your  funding 
and  YOU  lia\e  put  that  question  to  them  in  sucli  a  way  that  will  limit 
thfif  funds  and  abked  them  to  submit  a  plan  on  how  they  would  use 
it.  bo  naturally  }uu  are  going  to  lia\c  to  carry  on  wnth  your  ongoing 
pro<^ranis  when  jou  are  squeezed  and  have  your  back  agamst  the 
wall  with  no  more  funding.  ^  -r^  i 

But  we  would  like  to  liberalize,  go  forward  with  more  Federal 
fuuduig  in  this  bill,cand  that  is  what  concerns  me  ^vhcn  you  propose 
to  cut  back  30-some-odd  million  to  below  the  present  level,  I  am 
afraid  if  we  followed  your  suggestions  we  would  be  leading  the  vo- 
cational education  people  aiuf  the  institutions  and,  the  children  in- 
\(>lvud  and  the  adults  iiivohed  just  down  the  road,  tearing  down 
what  we  built  up  over  a  period  of  jeai^s.  I  can't  see  any  other  way. 

Now,  if  my  undei-standing  is  correct,  you  are  proposing  that  pos- 
mUj  onc-thiid  of  the  Tedural  ^OL<itional  funds  must  be  used  for 
innovative  progiains  which  can  only  be  bupported  for  3  years  from 
tlu^e  funds.  Won't  this  retiuirenicnt  result  hi  a  termination  , of  fund- 
ing fur  hundreds  of  on-going  programs  throughout  the  country, 
e&pecially  in  hght  of  the  fact  that  you  arc  proposing  a  cutback  in 
the  authorization  act  of  $31  million  Jess  than  appropriated  for  the 
!> resent  year?  , 

Now.  answer  that  question. 
^  Dr.  PiKUOK.  I  seriously  doubt,  ^Ir.  Chairman,  if  it  will  result  in 
the  termination  of  many  piograiui:,  excej^t  those  programs  that  for 
a  number  of  Veaia  peihaps  bhould  have  been  terminated  because  they 
aii'  no  longer  im*I;ting  the  needs  of  the  localities  and  the  States. 

The  tiling  that  this  proposal  ^^ould  accompli&h  is  to  provide  Fed- 
eial  funds  to  be  used  for  those  high  risk  high  cost,  new  programs 
that  need  to  be  sthrted. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Well.  I  don't  think  you  can  sell  that.  I  just 
think  you  have  gi\cu  a  partial  answer.  It  is  just  not  complete. 

I  will  ask  you  one  fiual  qut^tiuu.  I  don^'t  want  to  take  up  too  much 
time.  YoiW  llill  piuposcs  that  FeJcral  support  be  limited  to  only  40 
l>eicciit  of  program  expeii^e  lustead  of  the  oO  percent  provided  under 
the  pivisent  law.  In  other  words,  \ou  expect  States  and  local  school 
di;>tiiits  to  Inciease  its  s|uu*e  of  the  c(Jt>t  they  must  hoar  from  50  per- 
cent i>ivi?ently  to  CO  percent.  Why  do  you  believe  lliat  the  Federal 
GoM'inmcnt  should  cat  Lack  on  support  of  it^  vocational  i^rograms, 
and  is  it  realistic  in  thlt>  ecuaoiUN  to  exjjcct  Slate  and  local  ijchool 
dii^tricts  to  incrcaso  their  costs?  ^ 

Dr.  Bkll.  Actually,  ^[r.  Chairman,  the  matching  now  is  about 
livo-to-one  on  a  national  avera^^e. 

Chairman  PKRKl^s.  Well,  thvi  v  is  a  \ailancc  bet^vcen  the  States. 

Dr.  Beix.  That  is  true. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  And  it  varies  within  the  States,  iu  the  locaV 
communities,  in  the  locahschuolb,  and  the  local  vocational^cdtication 
schools. 

Dr.  Beix.  Yqu  see  what  we  did  was  shift  it  to  the  lowest  State 
which  was  6(M6,  which  wo  don't  think  will  put  hardship  on  any  of 
them. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  this  discusblon  ought  to  recognize  goes 
back  to  the  construction.  The  enrollments  are  declining.  The  State 
of  Illinois,  the  State  superinteudcnt  jesterday  told  me  they  antici- 
pate a  330  student  decline  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Chairman  Pi:rkixs.  Let  mc  &ay  you  can  expect  a  decline  to  some 
degree  in  the  secondary  scliools  of  the  country ,  and  certainly  in  col- 
lege attendance,  but  \ocational  attendance  nationally  is  up,  which 
you  well, realize,  don't  you? 

Dr.  Beli/.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  my  point  is  the  States 
and  local^  have  had  to  bear  an  enormous  burden  to  build  their  school 
buildings  because  of  the  enormous  growth  rate. 

Xow,  not  only  has  the  growth  rate  tapered  off,  but  has  gorie  down. 
We  think  it  in  reasonable  to  expect  thcni  too  employ  some  of  those 
funds  in  the  vocational  construction, 

Chairman  Peukins.  Can  you  witness  the  fall-off  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  increased  attendance  in  vocational  ^schools  in  the  country? 
Isn't  it  reasonable  that  >uu  should  prruiit  cuUfttiuctiun  and  let  that 
incentive  stay  there  .so  that  all  of  the^t^  adiilth  and  yonngs^teris  that 
want  vocational  trnining  should  have  that  opportunity? 

Dr.  Bkix.  Well,  we  think  that  the  States  and  the  locals  can  cer- 
tainly take  care  of  that. 

Chairman  Phrkixs.  That  is  .all  I  want  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  GouDMXG.  Fii'st  of  all,  I  would  at^k.  how  do  you  believe  part 
(f)  funds  were  used  in  the  past?  Part  (f)  is  consumer  and  liome- 
inaking  funds.  How  do  }on  believe  the}  have  been  used?  Do  you 
believe  they  have  been  used  effectively? 

Dr.  PiKUCK.  I  think  in  many  instances  they  were  used  effectivi'ly. 
I  am  really  quite  proud  of  the  w\ay  the  people  in  home  econonilt's, 
who  oftentimes  are  categoii/.ed  as  being  only  interested  in  stitching 
and  stirring.  mo\cd  into  ccononticall}  di^}>ii\cd  and  depressed  com- 
munities and  did  what  that  title  suggest iil.  and  that  was  to  pro\ide 
consuuier  education' to  people  who  wi*ie  not  using  their  resuuices  , 
appropriately.  I  think  it  was  very  Veil  used. 

Air.  GooDTJXG.  My  second  question,  do  ^ou  have  a  definition  of  in- 
novative? That  is  a  word  that  bothei-s  me  and  always  has  bothered 
me  in  the  way  I  have  seen  it  defined.  Do  you  have  a  set  definition, 
\Yhen  speaking  of  tlu.se  programs,  no  ujatter  where  it  may  be  u^cd? 

Dr.  Pn:K(^K.  We  lune  not  defined  inn()\ation.  or  innovative,  iu  tliis 
piece  of  legislation.  But  there  is  a  standard  definition  that  flowb  out 
of  title  III,  ESEA,  which  I  think  most  people  accept  as  a  reasonable 
definition. 

Mr.  Goonr/Txa.  ITo\v  closely  do  von.  wateh  it  to  see  if  it  is  inno- 
vative, or  do.you  consider  mo.st  everything  innovative? 

Dr.  PjKRri:.' Well,  again  1  think  in  terms  of  strictly  .sticking  to  a 
definition,  what  we  try  to  du  there  in  thl.^  whole  piece  of  legislation  is- 
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to  suggest  that  the  most  fle\ibilit;v  ought  to  be  provided  at  the  State 
and  local  le\els.  If  a  comnuinity  or  in  a  State  an  activity  is  con- 
sidered for  those  people  to  bo  innovative,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  accept  that.  Whereas  in  another  State  they  may  be  well  bejond  it 
and  it  may  not  be  considered  innovative  in  that  State. 
,  And  so  again  we  would  like  to  bce  the  States  and  local  comniunities 
make  those  decisions  within  cei-tain  frameworks  which  I  think  are 
our  responsibility. 

Dr.  Bell.  Wc  have  always  thought  our  duty  was  to  provide  funds 
so  that  the  system  can  change  from  the  on-going  program,  if  the 
State  or  locals  desire  to  make  changes  and  to  move  into  areas  that 
they  have  not  had  in  the  past.  These  funds  would  be  utilized  for  that 
purpose  under  this  particular  title,  so  these  moneys  would  be  used 
to  change  the  system  and  tu  help  defray  the  costs  for  launching  into 
new  areas. 

Mr.  GooDLiKG.  I  have  a  matter  of  some  concern  I  guess  about  the 
construction  part,  not  nearlj^  the  concern  exprcbscd,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  a  complete  inu\e  from  that  idea  of  lielping  with  con- 
struction at  thib  particular  time  is  best,  Although  realizing  at  the 
same  time  what  you  are  saying  is  very  true,  we  are  beginnmg  e\en 
in  public  education  to  see  empty  classrooms  at  tlie  present  time,  and 
it  is  very,  very  expensive.  I  am  wondering  whether  they  should  not 
taper  ollf  because  this  Is  the  one  area  that  is  not  cost-plus  or  some- 
thing or  other:  ' 

Dr.  Bell.  I  coulda^t  identify  another  area  of  education  where  the 
demand  for  expenditures,  has  &liiftc\l  so  dramatically  as  in  scliool 
construction,  obviously  because  of  the  declining  rates  and  declining 
levels  of  students,  and  the  problem  has  shifted  to  an  opposite^one 
from  what  it  has  been. 

Tliat  is  how  to  utilize  the  space  we  liave  under  roof  at  the  present 
time.  A  year  ago^I  was  pondering  that  problem  as  a  local  superin- 
tendent, and  that  was  in  a  large  suburban,  school  system.  All  over 
the  TJnited  States  the  claniui  and  liu*;c  demand  for  construction  funds 
has  ameliorated  dramatically.  So  I  couldn'^t  identify  another  area 
where  I  thiiik  the  Federal  Go\  eminent  could  properly  shift  away 
from  than  in  construction. 

Now,  there  may  be  a  rare  case  herc  and  there  w^here  in  some  situa- 
tion and  in  some  district  becautc  of  unusual  economic  activity,  there 
would  be  dcniand  for  building  cuubtructlon,  but  all  of  these  resources 
and  all  of  these, local  aiid  State  dollars  have  been  dedicated  towards 
constructloii.  AVe  think  it  would  take  a  smaller  percentage  of  that  to 
make  up  this  and  to  meet  tlic  dcuiaiUds  that  are  needed  for  \  ocatioual 
needs  so  we  lecl  that  this  dcniand  is  passed.  "We  feel  that  often  Fed- 
eral progninis  go  on  and  oii  after  the  need  fur  them  has  passed.  AVe 
think  ifi  our  short  jirioiitieh,  with  the  scarce  resources  we  have,  that 
there  arc  higher  priorities  than  construction. 

;^Jr.  GooDMNG.  Would  }ou  hate  an  objection  to  emergency -t^pc 
coUvStruction  funds  for  thobo  aieas  that  may  still  liave  probleins, 
severe  problems  in  this  aroa^? 

Dr.  Bkix.  T  would  not  object  to  that.  It  may  be  better  to  provide 
it  imdcr  Public  Law  815  undi  r  Iinpait  aid  uhere  we  ha\e  emergency- 
fund  provisions  and  with  mmhc  niotlHicatiun  there  it  might  b.e  a  muVe 
appropriate  place  than  luM'e, 
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Dr.  Pierce.  ^lay  I  add  i  ne  factor,  !Mr.  Goodling,  tlmt  I  think  tlie 
comniifteo  iiceiU  to  coiibiiU  i.  In  liU  tebtiriiOio,  tlie  comiuisbioiiev  men- 
tioned that  what  \ve  ^^ere  pii;..s.utcd  is  an  altcinativ^e,  and  tliero  ar<^ 
a  bet  of  alternatives,  and  I  tliiuk  we  ought  to  consider  this  legislatioi^ 
that  way.  *  "  j 

But  one  of  the  factoi-s  in  providing];  you  with  tliis  alternativo  is 
ioiibidering  tlie  couecrn  e\i>iu-c)td  by  GAO,  that  in  the  coiibtniction 
pro^^rams  in  the  States  we  had  jiot  utilized  many  of  the  facilities  al- 
leady  there  and  a\ailable  to  Ub  in  vocational  education  and  vvere 
iuv'oheJ  or  not  involved  in  bouie  arcab  In  unncccbbary  duplication. 
That  was  jubt  another  factor  that  vvab  plugj^cd  in  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  as  we\looked  at  this  total  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GooDLl^G.  In  noting  pages  0  and  C,  in  many  instances  tlie  only 
way  vvacan  provide  the  piopcr  education  for  the  dibudvantaged  is 
tlirough  Fedei*al  funds  because  If  30a  do  it  w  ith  local  funds  of  course 
everybody  wants  the  same. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that.  I  also  think  the  greatest  statement  I  read 
was  on  page  6:  ^^One  of  our  major  goals  was  to  simplify  jjiogram 
administration  at  the  State  and  local  level". 

I  wouUl  say  amen  to  that. 

Thjit  is  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  too,  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  term  "inuov  ative,"'  and 
I  don't  know  what  the  definition  is  in  title  III.  Do  you  know,  or  can 
you  give  us  an  outline,  and  I  won't  hold  yon  word  for  word. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Xo  ;  I  would  really  have  to  go  back  and  look  at  that 
myself.  I  guess  my  own  definition  would  be  that  which  is  new  and 
better  to  the  recipient  and  that  loaves  it  a^  flexible  as  I  suggested 
it  ought  to  be.  Ir,  in  a  particular  location,  something  is  bein^  estab- 
libhed  that  is  nevv  and  better  to  that  recipient,  that  would  he  con- 
sidercd  innovative. 

[Information  requested  follows:] 

The  following  iufonnatiuii  is  pru\Uluil  in  ru.^punse  to  the  question  wliich 
aru^»e  at  the  iNIay  11  liuaiiiig  u£  tliu  Iluuse  i^ubcuiiimitteu  ou  Elumentary,  Sec- 
oita^r.v  .ami  Vueatiunal  Edutatiun  abuut  tlie  delinitiou  uf  **innovation." 

llie  FeUeral  KugUtur,  vul.  35,  no.  143,  Fridaj',  July  21, 1970,  states  that  funds 
are  available  umlur  settiun  131  (a),  (Uhich  authorizes  tlie  Commissioner  of 
Ldutation  to  award  grants  and  LuntraLt.**  to  eligible  apiilicaats  for  research 
ami  training  in  vutatiunal  ediitatioii  Iii  accordance  ^itli  Part  C  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  19GS)  Jtor  "experimental,  developmental,  aud 
pilot  pi*ojeets  dc^ignod  to  te.^t  the  effectiveness  of  research  fundings." 

I'roiirams  operated  under  Title  III  of  the  Elemuntar.v  and  Secondary  Ediica- 
tit>n  Act  iise  the  foiled ing  definition  of  *  inno\  ative" :  original,  nnconiiijon,  and 
ererttiu*.  This  detUiUien  i.>  luutinjied  in  the  booklet.  iSharmg  Filucatidnul  Su<> 
(t.sff;  A  Jlandhooh  for  VaUdtttuiH  of  Kducational  Practices  which  Title  III 
l>ro«rams  use  t*o  validate  the  success  of  the  programs  they  operate. 

Dr.  Beix.  ^[r.  !Miller.  pcrlmps  tlie  term  "innovative''  is  a  hit  nn- 
fiirtnuate.  Our  intent  in  lia\inu;  this  title  in  the  ai  t  is  to  provide  the 
nionevs  to  I'hange  tlie  i?} stem  to  keep  it  fioni  lolliuu  along  in  status 
Thei<e  were  the  kinils  of  funds  that  are  liaid  to  ^i^et  on  the  State 
and  local  level.  So  this  would  he  a  u.^eful  tinner  to  us. 

The  'jceneial  aieuuntiiiif  oHiee,  in  the  much  J^li.'^eu^^e(,l  report,  crit- 
ieizeil  this  cou.-^iilerahh  anil  e\inv.*>M^il  tlu'^ieu  that  the  Pedcral 
role  ought  to  be  much  more  in  tliis  area.  So  tliirt  money  fqr  change 
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and  for  a  blilft  of  direction,  for  gearing  up,  ami  preparation  of  new 
emphasis  on  vocational  education  was  directed  toAvards  this.  ^ 

As  I  tried  to  indicate  in  my  testimony,  o'ur  society  is  changing, 
and  there  are  enormous  technological  changes  comijig  in,  and  this 
causes  different  job  demands  and  diftrent  skill  demands,  so  tliis 
particular  title  was  intended  to  cope  with  that  and  to  try  to  help 
the  bcliuul  sjbtcm  to  renew  itbelf  iu  vocational  education,, along  with 
'  the  community  colleges  and  the  others  that  are  participating  in  the 
program.  Maybe  there  is  a  better  term  than  innovative. 

Mr.  MiLLKK.  I  would  just  say  that  is  not  a  term  that  I,  .as  a  mem- 
ber oi  a  legislative  body,  think  I  woidd  want  to  leave  for  definition 
and  regulations.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  decisioa^made  about  the 
.  definition,  if  adopted.  The  idea  that  we.  should  put  funds  in  that 
area  should  be  defined  so  we  know  exadtly  what  we  are  talking 
about.  ,  / .  . 

Second,  whom  do  >ou  envision  making  the  decision  as  to  what  is 
an  innovative  program? 

Dr.  PxERCE.  If  you  recall  the  proposal,  it  suggests  that  oO  percent 
^  of  the  funds  would  go  to  States  and  50  percent  to  the  commissioner. 
The  State  s^hare  of  that  50  percent  to  the  commissioner.  Tlie  State  s 
share  of  that  50  percent  would  be  determined  by  the  State,  by  the 
agency,  and  State  Advisory  Council,  and  people  involved  hi  the 
long-range  planning  lor  vocational  education  in  that  State.  So  it 
would  be  a  role  for  State  determination.  That  is  unless,  of  course, 
it  is  defined,  specifically.  * 

I  might  point  out  in  the  19G8  Act  the  word  "innovation'  was  not 
defined,  but  it  was  really  kind  of  defined  by  the  things  included  as 
heing  permissible.  There  was  no  specific  definition. 
^  definition. 

Dr.  Belu  I  thinlv  I  should  add  that  the  50  percent  that  the  com- 
jni:>sioner  would  administer  in  the  proposed  bill  woi\ld  put  the 
burden  upon  us  to  define  ^vhat  was  innovative.  One  of  the  tlihigs 
that  wo  would  endeavor  to  do  is  to  identify  those  outstanding  and 
unusual  programs  that  we  see  going  on  in  just  a  few  places  and 
niiiybe  across  State  Ijnes,  to  encourage  the  spread  of  those  programs. 
'  Mr.  MiUiKR.  Xow  we  are  getting  to  my  concern.  Before  I  express 
it,  I  don't  want  you  to  forget  what  was  said,  I  assume  "innovative'', 
in  }our  presentation,  would  also  allow  for  expansion  of  a  successful 
])ro£rram,  and  a  shop  may  become  iiiiiovutive  because  thej' — - 

ur,  Beu..  ^Vc  woidd  worry  about  a  change  and  renewal  in  the 
svstcm.  . 
-  *  Mr.  iliLLKU.  With  I'eganl  to  i^ptential  for  your  office  to  identify 
a  bucct's.sful  program— pel  haps  tiirn.on  another  district  somewhere 
iAbii  to  tliat  program— I  would  like  to  believe  that  you  ^yollld  have 
.the  capacity  to  do  that.  I  am  not  saying  you.  don't,  but  in  light  of 
\oar  httiiv]  Commissioner  Bell— which  I  think  is  a  rather  signifi- 
cant letter,  because  I  don't  think  it  makes  any  bones  abcuit  it.— it 
^ivniA  that  in  special  education  wo  are  not  able  to  attribute  any 
Mgiiificant  benefit  to  recipieitts  of  those  programs.  Wlirn  yon  sent 
us^a  K^)\>x  of  till'  btiidj,  which  looks  toward  duplication  of  programs 
around  the  country,  \ve  foinid  a  lot  of  its  success  was  based  upon 
(he  people  putting  thp  program  togetlier. 
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I  worry  witli  the  term  ^Mnnovativc'\  that  we  will  get  into  that 
^^^^^^  ^vrito  programs  for  revenue  ratlier  than  for 
beiKjfit?  I  would  liate  to  see  the  vocational  education  program 
thttt  route,  becaus^e  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  starting  to  see  in 
other  areas  of  education  where  districts  become  very  adapt  in  de- 
termining how  to  be,  in  this  case,  innovative,  and  receiving  revenues 
that  may  go  for  creating  a  new  program  but  may  also  have  a  little 
portionmg  off  to  keeping  something  else  going,  and  the  student 
%vould  not  end  up  with  an  innovative  pro-am. 

Dr.  Bex:l.  I  am  aware  of  the  grantsraanslup  game  because  I  par- 
ticipated in  it  as  a  local  and  State  official,  to  try  to  find  out  what 
will  result  in  a  grant  and  then  you  make  an  application  so  that  vou 
are  successful  m  getting  it. 

I  think  the  advantage  of  vocational  education,  of  course,  over  a 
lot  of  other  educational  programs  is  that  it  is  easy  to  count  the  out- 
put by  looking  at  the  job  placement  opportunities.  Again,.  I  think 
Avhat  would  be  an  innovative  program  m  one  area  might  be  totally 

TVf  another  because  of  the  employment  oppoytunities  there. 

Mr.  miAxn.  But  I  woukl  hope  if  we  go  down  this  trail  that  we 
inakQ  some  provisions  for  some  kuid  of  coordination  and  plannin<*^ 
bas^d  on  ^vhat  may  be  a  broader  job  market  than  a  school  distrietl 

Dr.  Bki^l.  Yes. 

Mr.  iMiLLKn,  Jly  area,  the  San  Francisco"  Bay  Area,  I  would  ^Uff- 
gest  Is  the  job  market  and  not  the  school  district  I  think  the  State 
or  yoiir  office,  maybe  preferably  a  State  advisory  board—but  some- 
body lias  to  have  a  handle  on  what  that  progran'i  is  going  to  need. 

From  your  last  statement,  my  concern  is  that  perhaps  we  will 
Olid  up  going  back  in  3  years  and  taking  a  look  at  it  with  another 
iyAO  report,  and  we  miglit  iind  out  a  lot  of  money  has  been  spent 
wth  no  benefits  derived, 

,  Dr.  Bbli.  I  think  one  of  the  things,  and  I  don't  think  I  can 
emphasize  this  too  much  as  I  discuss  the  GAO  report,  we  need  to 
look  at  the  resources  that  the  office  of  education  has.  Our  staff  is 
smaller  than  several  State  departments  of  education,  so  when  wo 
address  oiirselves  to  nationwide  concerns  we  surely  have  to  rely 
iipon  the  States  and  ^lie  locals.  I  woukl  hope  that  does  not  sounci 
lii<e  an  excuse,  because  I  realize  that  notwithstanding  that  we  need 
to  improve  (ho  competence  and  effectiveness  of  our  stewardship. 

Hut  getting  to  the  "innovative^'  matter  again,  fche.se  advisory 
comici  s  have  value,  and  I  think  wo  are  learning  more  and  more 

^  about  how  to  use  thom.  If  they  Jiave  the  right  repixjsentafcion,  they 
keep  lis  up  to  date,  and  keep  us  current  with  the  emplovment  trends. 
1  limugh  tins  we  can  make  hieaningful  changes.  These  local  and 

-.Mate  vooutional  programs  would  liave  broad  representation  on  ad- 
visory councils,  and  \v\t\\  their  role  and  advice  T  think  we  will  he 
aoic  to  do  those  things  that  you  mentioned,  I  think,  very  appropri- 
ately m  this  regard.        ,  J      J    11  1 

Dr.  PiicRCK,  lAIay  T  answer  that.  One:  In  title  II  it  requires  that 
tile  States  provide  the  Commissioner  with  an  annual  plan  as  well 
as  a  lon^cr-rango  plan  for  total  Federal  ex?>enditure  which  allows 
the  (  ommissioner  to  take  a  long  look  at  the  kind  of  thiiifrs  thev 
plan  v:\ih  those  innov{^fcive  dollars. "  ^  j 
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Sccoiicl:  The  bill  clues  not  .suggest  that  local  education  agencies 
got  this  money  on  a  proportionate  basis,  but  they  have  to  make 
application  to  the  State.  The  State  wouUl  then  see  to  it  thai  no 
proposal  or  project  or  program  is  appioached  that,  in  their  opinion, 
Avpulcl  not  lead  to  anything,  and  loacLto  a  change.  ' 

Third:  And  I  think  one  of  the  strei)gth§  in  the  proposal,  we  are 
sa\ii,ig  that  tho  Federal  dollars  under  that  title  can  only  be  used 
for  3  \cai-s.  and  in  the  case  of  special  consideration  for  f^^ur.  There- 
fore, they  have  to  take  a  very  hard  look  at  those  projects  at  the 
^  end  of  aboul  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  then  j^Ian  and  see  liow  they 

*  are  ^:oing  to  fold  tho&e  projects  into  cither  title  III  or  bo  supported 
by  the  local  and  State  dollai-s  solely. 

Fur  me,  that  lueans  that  the  responsibility  then  becomes  greater 

*  at  the  State  le\cl  to  look  at  those  projects  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  arc  indeed  innovative,  because  very  sopn  they  will  havo 
to  he  picked  up  by  the  State  and  local  communities. 

Mr.  MiLi.EH.  lieforo  we  beat  this  term  to  death,  would  innovation 
nho  perhaps  allow  for  regional  career  training,  say  three  or  four 
schools  who  wanted  io  go  together  to  provide  this? 
'  ])r.  PiKRCK.  Certainly, 
^[r.  ^[iLLKit.  OK, 

I  think  yo^l  make  a  ^\i.sc  decision  in  moving  away  from  extra- 
ordinary amounts  of  money  in  construction,  but  the  only  alternative 
is  where  coubtruction  nia^  be  needed  because  it  is  directly  related 
to  a  type  of  program.  I  do  agree,  and  I  think  you  agree  also  with 
the  GAO  report,  that  we  have  not  searched  our  communities  out  fo 
look  at  w^hat  facilities  can  be  made  a\ailable,  perhaps  jointly^  And 
also  the  military,  and  I  think  we  had  some  rather  good  testimony 
from  the  military  on  what  they  have  to  offer. 

Finally,  T  ha\e  one  other  question,  but  I  don't  want  to  take  up 
too  much  time.  Qn  page  7  of  the  statement  yon  talk  about  the  re- 
maining 50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  being  used  at  the 
Con  imissioner's  discretion  for  ^arious  research  and  development 
programs,  and  also  teacher  training  acti\  ities.  I  raised  this  point  in 
a  couple  of  hearlug.s,  and  I  am  conceriicd  regarding  se.\  discrhnina- 
tion  anil  placing  of  .\oung  women  into  homemaking  programs  as 
opposed  to  what  I  guess  is  a  world  of  nondlvisional  vocational 
pro<xranis. 

ronhl  pri\atc  agencies  do  some  iiLservice  training  or  counseling 
to  r.xjse  an  awaieness  in  \oun<ij  wonien  that  there  are  other  oppor- 
tunities. Other  alternati\es  a\ailable  to  them  within  tlic  job  market, 
that  they  don't  ]m\  e  to  be  a  housewife  or  secretary,  that  they  can 
al^o  enter  a  \ery  rewarding  part  of  pur  job  market  in  terms  of,  say, 
the  lon^timtiun  trades  or  enghieering  and  medir^al  professions  and 
so  on  and  so  foithl  Aiul  would  }ou'en\ision  some  of  that  funding 
being  made  available  for  that  purpose,  so  we  don't  leave  it  just  to 
wliut  I  am  afraid  in  many  cases  is  just  school  counselors  who  are 
Jiot  in  the  same  place  as  your  committee  or  oflfico  in  terms  of  voca- 
tional education? 
Dr.  PiKRCi:.  Yes,  very  definitely. 

On  i^ago  15  and  16  of  our  legislative  proposal,  we  list  eight  ai-eas 
of  national  concern.  One  of  those  is  limitation  or  correction  of 
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sex uarsteroty ping  in  training  and  employment  opportunities.  That 
/is  under  title  IV.         ,  ,         ♦  ] 

.  Tlicrcforev  we  would  see  that  both  State  funds  or  State  innovative 
funds,  or  the  CommiisSioner's  discretionary  fnnds  woidd  bo  used  for 
that  purpose.. 

The  way  you  described  getting  at  that  issue  is  ohe  of  a  wliolo 
series  of  strategies  that  would  be  permissible  under  that,  and.  o^ie 
we  wonld  support,  but  there  are  qther  ways  to  get  at  that  isstte 
as  well.  .        ,  * 

Mr.  Mir.r.KR.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  we  realized  there  arc  a  lot 
ot  different  games  that  can  be,played  in  terms  of  apprising  young 
popple  of  alternatives  in  the  job  market,  so  we  don't  leave  it  strictly 
to  the  school  system. 

, At  least  in  my  State  of  California  there  are  a  nnmber  of  gix)ups 
working  closely  with  high  school  women  and  women  in  junior  col% 
legos  to  apprise  thein  of  thci  available  job  marjcet  where  they  live 
in  terms  of  alternatives  in  careers. 

Br.  Prj;«n:.  W?.  think  ah  interesting  approach,  and  oue  we  would 
^  I  have  funded  last  year  if  partT  money,  had  not  hwx\  reduced  $1  mll- 
.  lion,  is  n.  total  curriculum  revision  in  Home  economics  which  would 
^use  the  honu»  econundcs  program  to  begin  to  focus  on  that  issue  and 
'  to  point  out  that  they  are  all|  in  the  community,  and  we  think  we 
can  sell  it  asli  total  revision,  and  under  this  proposal  we  can  mo\e 
ahead  wjth  that  effoi't.  '  ^ 

I^fi'.  ^fiLLKK.  That  is  very  initeresting. 

1SU\  Quie. 

Afr.  QjjiK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
,   Welcome,  Dr.  Boll  and  Dr.  Pierce.  I  would  like  to  ask  y,ou  a  few 
questions  as  I  discuss  this  legisbtion  with  you. 

Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  some  of  the  new  innovative  pro- 
grams yon  would  like  to  eucouragp  to  do  the  tilings  that  would, 
make  us  have  innovation? 

I  know  you  talked  a  lot  about  the  definition,  and  wdiat  it  means, 
hut  can  you  till  me  what  new  things  in  vocational  eJticatlon  }o\\  are 
doincr? 

Pr.  PiERCK.  TVellj  it  takes  a  number  of  forms,  Mr.  Quie^,  Yon  start 
with  your  curricivhun,  and  develop  new  curriculum  which  would 
address  itself  to  new  and  emerging  oircupations.  That  is  one  \va.\. 

Another  way  is  to  provide  from  these  vocational  funds  for  un- 
employed adults.  We  ha\e  imtbeen  doing  it  wv}  nuich  in  vocational 
education  of  lafe,  and  yet  with  the  economy  such  as  it  is,  this  is 
necessary.  Therefore,  the  creation  of  cooperatne  arrangements  be- 
tween the  CETA  legislation  and  vocational  education  legislation 
would  be  another  example  of  iiuio\atI\e  approaches  using  existing 
fariljties  more  than  we  h^ave  in  the  past,  and  usin^jv  pri\ ate  training 
f.u  Hities  in  cooperation  with  postsecondary  facilities,'belng  another 
example  of  innovation.  ^  ^ 

To  expand  cooperative  education  in  a  number  of  ways^aro  all 
innoNative.  As  T  tick  them  off,  I  think  it  leads  me  to  say  there  is 
really  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  maybe  that  is  true. 

Jn  one  community  something  that  may  not  be  innovative  at  all  is 
very  innovatlse  in  another  community.  But  I  tlniik  this  h'glslativo 
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proi)osal  is  liiniteJ  onl}  by  bur  inrngihation  in  terms  of  wliat  can  , 
become  innovative  in  the  way  \vc  can  couple  existing  programs. 

Mr.QuiK,  Fifty  percent  of  tlie  jiiunc^;  in  tliobill  will  go  for  proj- 
ects Hhat  are  approved  at  >our  tlibcrction,  and  50  percent  will  bo 
made  available  to  be  use^l  for  an>  innovative  projects  in  their  dis- 
cretion. 

_  N'ow,  if  yon  look  at  those  programs  that  you  have  just  listed, 
efforts  in  tiiat  area  presently,  is  rnt)8tly  that  they  are  not  con- 
ducting programs  in  thobe  areas  now,  or  is  it  operating  in  some 
part§  of  the  country  and  not  in  others  where  you  try  to  encourage 
It,  areas,  say,  where  they  have  been  not  as  ii^ivolved  as  they  should 
be? 

Dr.  Pierce.  As  wc  discussed  before,  that  varies  from  $tato  to 
State  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  being  used  fur  maintenance 
of  ongoing  programs  and  that  being  used  for  innovation  and  new 
activities. 

^  About  38.5  percent  of 'all  of  tlie  Federal  funds  now  in  1973  were 
^used  for  maintenance.  We  are  striving,  to  move  into  that  cutting 
todge  to  have  mure  of  tliose  funds  used  around  the  Nation  for  what 
tho  GAOj^y^pxLconsIdered  catalytic  activities,  and  less  for  mainte- 
>  nance  activities.  So  I  guess  xny  response  to  you  is,  insofar  as  tliey 
could,  with  dollars  available,  many  States  have  used  dollars  for 
innovation^  iind  tliero  arc  examples  in  everj  State  of  innovative 
acr^ivities  going  on.  IVc  would  want  to  simply  inci;easo  that  level 
of  vcffort  and  that  level  of  activity  so  that  the  Congress  can  say, 
"Iley,  tliat  is  the  way  tho  Federal'fuuds  are  being  used'\  for  those 
kin^dsof  activities  lather  than  being  lost  in  tho  general  funding  of 
on^^oing  vocational  education  programs.  ^   ^  ^ 

I  would  not  want  to  say  that  there  wtis  not  a  great  deal  of  in- 
novation accompliblied  urnler  tlie  10G8  act.  It  would  bo  a  misinter- 
pretation and  misrepresentation  of  what  wo  were  able  to  do  under 
tho  irfpS  act,  which  was  a  good  piece  c[f  legisltjtion.  '\Ve  arc  just 
proposing  some  fine  timing  to  that  legislation,  and  somo  amend- 
ments |\o  it  that  would  make  it  I  think  n)oro  appropriate  for  the 
use  of  redo,ral  dollars.  ' 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  gather  what  we  are  talkinc:  about  is  use  oi  innovative 
money  a?^  a  means  of  embarking  on  something  that  the  community 
had  nut  (lone  before  rather  than  innu\atlng  something  that  no  other 
conrnnunitv  has  tried?  '     ^  "  - 

T>t)  Pik^ce.  Definitely.  ^ 

Dr.  Bfj^,,  An  example,  ^fr.  Quie,  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  whAt 
many  districts  are  doing  in  the  building  trades  rnjld.  For  some 
high*  bchooK  they  build  a  home  or  a  duplex,  or  a  fotu'plex,  and  they 
Wrn  all/4  the  trades  in  that  process,  including  tho  marketing  of 
tho  home.  They  turn  the  moneys  over  into  new  projects.  This  is 
going  on  in\a  number  of  places.  It  is  going  on  in  my  home  area. 
It  is  goin^  on  out  in  Fairfax  County\  suburban  "Washington,  D.C. 
ITowever  in  talking  to  other  phire.^,  in  talking  to  school  leaders, 
they  have  n^t  started  this  type  of  a  program,  and  many  of,  them 
are  very*-  much  interested  in  it.  *  . 

,  It  is  just  tl\at  example,  and  tlu»rp  is  another  movement  golnc;  on 
in  simulating  a  total  ofiice  operation  rather  than  iho  traditional 
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iippioncli  of  ti-acliiiig  a  biibiiicKs-M'cartarial  t,\pc  hpe  .skills.  There 
are  tlioao  t^\iK'.s  of  projriauis  that  uc  know  about  that  arc  in  some 
l)laa\s  but  nut  extontjixol.v  utili/ed,  where  wc  think  theije  funds 
would  produce  some vroal  benefits.  * 

AUvv  lia,\iii<r  for  tlu'  oobls  of  <r^'ttiug  a  pio<rraiu  like  this  ^coing, 
lAmx  what  I  can  learn,  it  docs  not  cost  any  nunc  after  }ou  get  the 
con\yi>ion  than  other  t}pc.s  of  \ocational  programs.  The  costs  are 
in  ,i«<*ariuir  up  and  toii\erting  o\cr  these  two  examples  that  T  men- 
tioned, and  tlieie  ajc  some  expenses  lior.  For  3  and  for  the  most  I 
year  periods  they  could  malce  that  clmnge.  ^         '  /  * 

Dr.  PiKUi  K.  Another  exan!p)e,  and  this  is  from  your  own  State,^ 
one  of  the  area  cehter.s  , there  ha^  an  inteiiiatioaal  exchange  in  their 
chiefV  trainiuiij  proirnun,  and  that  wouki  not  neccssjirdy  IV  in- 
no\ati\o  in  this  eoniinuait\,  bat  there  are  a  lot  c^f  places  around  the 
country  that  coald  de\eh)p  similar  kinds  of  actjyi^ies,  and  that 
would  be  spreading  that  innovation.  z 

Our  role,  the  Conunissioner's  role,  would  be  partially  it  to  use 
tliose  funds,  or  portion^  of  tl^ein,  to  desciihc  and  e;aluatc  those 
acti\itios  aiul  those  found  to  be  su^^i^essful,  then  to  di.N^cniimito.  those 
arouiul  the  eouutiy  and  try  to  encourage  with  his  funds  the  imple- 
moutafion  of  thobu  programs  in  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  QuiK.  The  innovajive  money  can  he  used  for  3  years,,  and 
after  operating  for  3  \ear.s  it  will  not  be  called  an  inno\ativc  pro- 
gi;ani  any  more.  You  ha\e*to  (  aliniiiatc  that  effort  inunedlately  at 
tho  end  of  3  ycare,  or  will  jou4iav.e  ijomc  further  period  before  this^ 
culminates? 

Dr.  Pn:KOK.  Aydl,  T  ciini^t  answer  in  terms  of  maintenance  of 
cll'ort.  but  in  teinis  of  tli'0  bilK  the  i>i;pgram  would  then  he  picked 
up  luider  title  TIT,  wliuh  would  be.  or  could  kv.  supported  at  least 
U)  jn'rceut  Fudeial  fuiuls  and  CO  percent  of  local.  Then  it  sseenis  to 
me,  ifr.  Quie,  that  what  would  happen  is  that  as  the  States  do 
their  long-range  planning,  as  they  look  ut  the  expeiiditujes  of  State 
aial  local  faud&  as  eom|>ared  to  Federal  faiuls,  thev  would  have  to 
deride  whethei  some  of  those  programs  ought  to  be  ino\ed  out  of 
an\  Kind  of  Federal  support  at  all  and  be  supported  oidy  with  State 
ami  loial  funds^  yr  whether  they  A\anti'd  to  eontliute  to  reduce  tho 
muintemnico  level  over  the  long  period  of  time. 

Mv  fi'dliiff.  honestl\,  with  this  i>roposal  is,  start  a  program  with 
Federal  funds,  totally  fund  the  front  end,  moving  it  in  for  somq 
l>ei'iod  of  time,  whieh  T  don't  really  thiidc  we  need  to  try  to  definb 
at  the  moment  in  teims  of  \ear.^,  Mippoit  with  coiitinned,  or  leduced 
s!i|>l)ort  rather  than  with  lA'di'ral  funds,  and  then  moving  it  per- 
ha]>s  iiiton  totalh  fimded  loial  program.  Tt  seems  to  me  to  lyovo 
the  Federal  dollars  ami  tlie  u^se  of  Federal  dollais  into  a  inetliod  of 
J  expenditure  that  T  thiak  Conjijress  could  track  and  could  liavo  a 
^  better  seiLse  of  ownership  for  in  the  long  run,  my  sense  is  that  this 
.  would  improve  tho  \ocational  education  programs  around  tho 
\  country, 

^  Dr.  l^KU..  This  3  y^ars  which  we  hrtve  in  the  i)mposah  comes  into 
,line  with  an  expcrienee  of  10  ^eais  witli  the  Elementary'" and  Sec- 
'ondarv  Educatjoii  Act  title  ITT  moiie\s.  Talklnff'to  a  number  of  tho 
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States,  and  looking  /t  this  fioin  that  perspective,  I  am  couviiiced 
that  3  ycai-s  are  enough  tu  gut  a  new  practice  installed.  After  tliatr, 
the  ongoing  money^  ought  tu  be  paying  for  the  ^)rograip  if  it  is  not 
a  highly  expensive^  program  and,  if  it  is,  maybe  it  is  not  the  kwul  of 
innovi\tive  program  that  ought  to  be  developed.  Those  that  are 
highly  cost-clfcctive  arc  llie  ones  that  we  ought  to  be  seekuig. 

Drl  PiEKCK.  Que  most  operation  under  the  the  19G8  act  in  this 
context  is  that  in  the  early  stages  of  that  act  there  was  more  inno- 
VJition  jmijiig  on  than  now,  and.  as  programs  were  developed  when 
thVy  canned  ^to  be  maintained  by  the  States  with  the  Federal 
money  and  the  State,  therefore,  ga\o  up  its  flexibilitv  to  continue 
to  innovate,  and  their  whole  prugrani  became  essentially,  more  than 
not  beeaiuo  a  maintenance  progiam.  This  proposal  would  prevent 
that  from  happening. 

'  Mr.  Quii:.  I  gather  froin  your  testimony,  insofar  as  the  handi- 
capped and  the  dlsad\antagcd  support,  that  25  percent  of  the  money 
is  going  to/each  or  those;  is  that  correct? 
Dr.  PiKi^CR.  Within  each  title,  3'cs.  ^ 

Mr.  QuiK.  ^\'ould  you  also  advocate  we  require  that  the  State 
*X)ick  up  )60  percent  of  the  cost? 

Dr.  PiKntK»  After  the  lirst  year,  the  proposal  suggestion  is  that 
the  State  pick  up  GO  percent  in  the  disadN  autaged  programs  and 
<thc  liandicapped  prugiams  as  well,  because,  as  GAO  pointed  out, 
the  States  had^not  been  doing  that. 

The  overall  match  for  Aocational  education  is  $5.21)  of  State  and 
local  nioney  to  every,  dollar  of  Federal  money  and  in,  the  dis- 
advantaged' it  is  $2.G5  or  GO^i  for  every  dollar  and  in  the  handi- 
capped program  it  is  $1.50  or  C6^  per  ,e\ery  dollar.  The  GAO  report 
pointed  out  that  the  disad\antagcd  and.  handicapped  programs 
vraro  essentially  bein^j;  borne  h}  the  Federal  Govcrunicnt.  Our  pro- 
j)osal  suggestion  is  that  after' the  fu*bt  jear  that  there  bo  a 
inalch  required  foi  the  dii5ad\autaged  and  handicapped  i)rograms 
as  >W.ll  in  title  II. 

Mr.  QriK  They  can  put  an  imiovative  program,  though,  in  for 
thorn  for  S  years? 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  iQmK.  In  that  case,  will  they  continue  with  the  100  percent 
fnndinjnr  for  the  first  year  thereafter? 

Dr»  l^iKKOK.  They  would  contiime  this  way. 

Mr.  QiuK.  And  then  have  to  go  to  GO^O  thcreafteV. 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  No.  What  I  meant  to  say,  was,  after  tlie  first  year 
under  this  prujmsal  anv  ongoing  distid\antagcd  and  handicapped 
projects  under  title  Ilf  would  lune  to  be  funded  at  a  40  60  rate, 
hut  that  any  new  proposal  they  would  have  the  3  year  funding 
cvcle  at  whatever  Knel  was  ostablishcd*  and  if  it  was  100  percent 
they  would  bo  fuiuled  100  percent  for  3  years. 

^Ir.  QriE.  "Wiiat  about  State  administration,  would  they  be  re- 
quired to  go  60-10  after  the  first  year? 

Dr,  P^ERCK.  We  ha\e  not  addressed  ourselves  to  that  in  this  pro- 
posal oxcei)t  to  .*-aj  funds  available  under  title  IV  could  not  be  used 
for  administrative  purposes  an.l  that  n.^ans  that  the  second  ad- 
ministration would  have  to  be  picked  up  uiivler  title  III.  We  did  not 
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^abo  far  as  to  tsaj  that  the  State  adiulul&tratiou  ought  to  be  matched 
on  a  60-iO  basis  specifically.  That,  to  me,  however,  is  the  more 
\ahiable  proposal  if  the  committee  wants  to  consider  it,  rather 
than  to  limit  the  States  to  something;  like  five  percent  which  has 
been  considered  in  here  and  talked  about 
,  That  W)nld  cause  some  concevii  and  some  difliculties  in  some 
States  at  tlic  moment,  but  it  seems  to  me  It  would  still  provide  the 
States  ^\ith  the  kind  of  flexibHitj  5Ppro^ide  the  leadership  they  need 
in  thoue  States  to  move  in  these  programs  because  once  the  pro- 
grams are  developed  it  takes  rf^oources  and  leadership  to  move  them 
frum  one  couinmnity  to  another.  It  does  not  happen  accidentally 
or  by  chance.  < 

Dr.  BhLL.  So  there  is  no  nilsnuderstandlng  about  this,  some  of 
the  States  now  iuVuig  huge  p«iUb  of  Federal  money  for  administra- 
tion would  still  he  able  to  do  .that  unless  some  change  ib  made  in 
Ihv*  proposal  we  have,  which  some,  I  think,  would  consider  to  be  a 
weakness  in  the  proposal.     •  ^ 

3Ir.  Qurj^.  I  want  to  a.^k  vou  aliout  EPDA.  You  recommend  we 
repeal  part  F.  Could  jou  tell  nu\now^  what  percentage  of  the  vfotal 
of  EPDA  mone\  goes  for  vocational  education  money  as  compared 
to  tho' amount  being  funded  by  part  F.  "What  I  Say  here  is,  are  wo 
:5i\Ing  that  EPDA  is  to  be  used  for  vocational  education  training 
more  thon  mandated  under  part  F?  ^ 

Dr.  ]^[KnGK.  I  don't  think  I  understand  your  question. 

3[r.  QuiE.  Let  mc  ba^k  up  a  little  bit.  At  the  present  time  there 

o\ersupply  of, teachers  but  a  shortage  voc^itional  education 
professionals.  We  felt  that  EPDA  was  not  being  used  for  granting 
of  vocational  education  and  that  is  the  reason  part  F  was  placed 
in  thoro.  You  frro  reeonnuending  we  repeal  part  F  and  I^assumo. 
you  fool  that  EPDA  will  bo  used  sufficiently  for  vocational  edu- 
cation training  ?o  we  don't  need  to  earmark 'any  more? 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  No. 

Mr.  Qrnc.  I  don't  have  it  right? 
^  Dr.  PfrjiCK.  No.  Wo  are  proposing  tlnit  you  repeal  EPDA  part 
F  under  tht»  Higher  Education  Act,  but  niove  those  provisions  to 
title  lY  of  this  pmposnl.  ^ 

So  wo  arc  moving  the  EPDA  part  F  total  over  into  this. 

Dr.  Pf.ix.  That  authority  would  ho  folded  into  t^vis  legislation. 

^Ir.  QriK.  Then  there  would  bo  no  expectation  of  receiving  money 
fr»m  7;;PDA  for  vocational  education.  It  woidd  all  come  under  this 
auMioritv? 

Dr.  Pierce.  It  would  come  under  tliis  piece  of  legislation  that  is 
ri^rht.        ^  . 

^^r.  Qrn:.  The  last  question  I  have  is  \\\m\  you  refer,  on  page  3 
nf  \o\{Y  testimony*  to  having  oae^  member  of  the  Xational  Advisory 
^  Sunoil  for  YocatI(nial  Education  represent  the  National  Commis- 
.^*o!K  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  PuvT^n:.  That  is  right.    •  / 

Qrn:.  Well  wo  ha\o  in  all  Stitos  an  advisory  comrhission 
on  manpfAver  policy,  called  a  (rovernor's  commission/ T  guess,  and 
wo  have  the  State  AdyI.^ory  Council  on  Yocational  Education.  Wo 
li.uo  the  higher  education  commission  called  higher  education  work- 
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inor  commission.  Tlierp  arc  tlu-ce  of  tlicm  dealino:  ^\itl^  soiif^e  khid  of 
postsccoiidarv  cclucatipn  ircoj?iu/.iii^?,  liowever,  that  m  two  of  them 
Ihey  are  dealing  perhaps  with  training  that  might  not  be  called 
postsocoiukry  education.  But,  ut  least  there  are  three. 

liow  can  ^\^?  cause  all  of  them  to  he  working  together  wit4  a  com- 
mon goal  of  assisting  people  in  their  careers? 

iJoes  that  make  sense  to  you  because  they  are  all  nnclei:  your 
jurisdiction,  so  to  speak? 

Now  going  ahead,  hooking  at  the  work  m  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. 1  ^volllcl  have  to  sav  that  the  luost  compreliensive  analysis  of 
niH'Js  and  where  the  people  couKl  be  placed  is  being  done  by  the 
GonTnor's  ^Manpower  Commission, 

iJr.  Bkll.  Yes,  I  think  this  is  a  good  example  of  wl^y  States  would  be 
hi  tter  gOMirncd  in  education  if  they  had  uue  State  level  board  for  ^11 
oi  Cihicatlon,  kindei'garton  to  graduate  school,  and  the  more  I  ^vork 
in  education  the  more  convhiced  I  am  that  is  what  wo  ought  to 
have.     /      -  ;      .  \ 

Rhode  Island  just  not  too  long  ago  adopted  a  new  (Constitution 
that  providoH  iov  that  and  T  think  the  fact  that  the  Governor  is 
aide  to  got  this  kind  of  coordination  from  his  level  emphasizes  that 
nion'.  I  think  the  mure  State  le\el  boards  we  have  the  more  problems 
we  have  in  coordinating  them.  We  are  finding  that  ih  our  o^Yn 
efl'orts  in  education  on  the  Federal  level,  that  we  are  able  to  eo- 
oinhnate  those  things  that  are  immediately  under  our  jurisdiction 
better  than  otherwise, 

/  So  I  think  that  if  you  can't  accomplish  that  then  the  more  cross- 
repnwiitation  ^ou  can  get  on  these  boards  and  advispry  councils 
tho  better.  In  that  regard,  maybe  the  concept  in  our  proposed  bill 
of  ]ta^  ing  representation  from  the  manpower  council  or  vice  vei-sa 
ouirht  to  be  extended  to  the  higher  education  commissions  and 
others. 

J^k.  QuiE.  ^Vhat  -would  happen  if  we  established  one  national 
adviisory  conncil,  and  that  one  coui  A\  provided  the  advice  and 
c^ahultion  to  higher  education  and  in  vocational  ed;icatIon  and  in 
manpower,  recognizing  one  of  them  is  o\er  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  but  by^the  same  token,  do  it  on  the  State  level  rfs  wo\U 

Dr.  Bkll/I  think  it  would  bo  beneficiah  Those  councils  would 
cair.v  a  very,  very  heavy  load,  as  I  contemplate,  in  bilingual  edu- 
catmn  and  the  council  we  have  now  for  school  desegre<:ation  assist- 
aiuv  and  so  on.  They  Avould  have  a  lot  of  detail  to  handle,  but  I 
think  as  far  as  accomplishing  better  coordination,  I  think,  it  would 
bo  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

IMr.  QuiK.  Thank  you. 

^fr.  ]N foods. 

Mr,  ^Fkkds.  ^fr.  Commissioner,  let  me,  at  the  outset,  apologize 
to  you  for  not  having  been  here  when  we  started  hero. 

i)r.  Beix.  I  know  this  is  a  very  busy  time  for  all  of  Congress. 

]Mr.  ^Ilkds.  But  let  me  iiulicate  to  >on  that  I  followed  M»ry  rlosely, 
ho^vl^\er,  the  activities  of  the  Office  of,EducatIon,  particularly  with 
•regard  to  vocational  education. 

I  am  at  somewhat  of  a  loss.  In  your  testimony  on  page  3,  you 
stattii  tliat  the  Presidynt  has  recommended  $oOO  million  for  107G, 
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yet  the  figures  In  the  bill,  vihcn  added,  it  only  comes  out  to  $52^ 
million.  It  is  your  statement  here? 

Dr.  Pierce.  It  is  because  o£  the  fact  that  the  $7.1  million  in 
pcmanent  appropriation  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  not 
included. 

iNIi".  ^Ikeds.  I  see.  Thank  you. 
,  Now,  also,  as  I  understand,  from  reading  your  testimony  on  the 
bill,  the  $523  inilliouj  which  would  actually  be  $530  million,  you 
would  ask  continuation  of  the  approi)riation  for  a  five  year  period 
at  that  level,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  PiERCK.  Yes. 

Dr.  Bkix.  Well,  the  way  that  happened,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  administration  requires,  in  our  budgeting  projections,  that  we 
make  5  ycar  projectionb  of  both  revenue  and  requirements,  allo- 
cation of  resources,  atid  thu  projection  at  this  time  is  not  an  opti- 
mistic one. 

As  we  have  talked  about  this,  it  was  indicated  by  some  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  admiuistration  that  they  would  like  to  keep  that 
under  a  tight  lid  at  tlub  time  and  would  enttrtain  a  proposal,  under 
.some  circumstance,  tu  be  changed  when  the  demand  changed,  to 
amend  this  at  a  future  time. 

]\Ir.  Mr-i:i)s.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  approximately  $20  million 
less  than  we  are  presently  appropriating  or  spending  for  ^  ocational 
education?  /  ^ 

Dr.  Bkix.  Yes.  This  is  the  figure  wliich  the  President  recom- 
mended in  his  biulgct. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Over  a  5-year  period  of  time  you  recommend  a  cut 
of  some  $100  million  for  vocational  education? 

Dh.  Bell.  That  is  right. 

iMr.  !MrxDS.  T  assuine  you  do  that  with  heavy  heart? 

Dr.  Bell.  "Well,  it  is  in  recognition  of  the  difficulty  and  economic 
circumstances  we  fire  under  presently.  ^ 

i\Ii\  !Meei)s.  Yet  the  ivqunements  on  Aocational  education  are 
increasing  nuich  more  lapidly  than  the  requirements  in  funduig  in 
other  areas  of  education. 

Dr.  Bell.  If  I  can  identify  the  t^o  areas  growing,  I  would  say 
it  is  community  colleges  and  vocational  programs. 

Mr.  i\[EKi)s»  Now,  I  notice  you  recommend  that  we  repeal  the 
requirement  for  15  percent  set  abide  for  postsecondary  vocational 
education  in  t'ouimunity  colleges  and  other  secondary 'institutions. 
You  do  that  despite  the  fact  that  GAO  figures  in  their  report  indi- 
cate somewhere  in  the  area  of  10  States,  not  always  the  same  ones, 
but  10  States  over  a  -1-u'ar  inuiod  have  rather  consistently  violated 
even  a  15  percent  set  abide.  IVould  ^  on  please  give  me  the  rationale 
for  that? 

Dr.  PiEncE.  Yes.  I  am  pausing  because' I  don't  know  which  way 
(o  approach  this,  but  lot  me  do  it  in  this  way. 

IMr.  i\rEEDS.  I  would  suggest  straightforwardlv. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Wliat  I  meant  to  .say  was,  whether  I  ought  to  talk 
philosophically  or  factually. 

Let  nie  talk  facts,  first,  and  then  go  back  to  philosophy. 
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We  disagree,  as  you  know,  witli  the  GAO  report  in  terms  of 
iiuriiLcr  of  Statei>  that  ha\c  \iolated  that  15  percent  set-aside.  They 
ii«ed  and  ha\o  consistently  ii&ed  the  expcJiditute  in  a  particular 
.Auar  and  ha\e  not  looked  at  tlie  appropriation  in  a  year  that  has  al- 
lowed them  to  carry  it  over  into.  2  years. 

When  wc  look  at  that  appropi  i.ition,  our  figures  differ  from  the 
GAO  repoi't.  Therefore,  we  don't  think  the  problcnr  is  as  big  as 
GAO  has  suggested  that  it  is,  and  in  every  case,  \\heu  a  State  did 
not  spends  those  f nnds,  the  funds  were  turned  back. 

Second,  the  GAO  report  does  not  point  out  that  l^ierc  are  22 
States  that  are  cm  rently  ^pending  o\er  30  percent  of  their  resources 
for  pobtbccondaiy  training,  and  ^hcre  are  another  nine  States  spend- 
ing between  20  and  25  percent.  * 

Xow,  to  btiggcist,  therefore,  that  the  States  have  not  appropriately 
ropunded  to  the  pobt^eeondary  set-aside,  it  seems  to  me  is  really 
not  quite  presentiii'^  the  picture  as  it  ought  to;  that  is  the  fact  I 
wanted  to  get  into  the  record*  t 

St»  ond.  in  terms  of  pliilosoph}-,  we  tried  to  say  that  this  bill,  the 
\oi.atIonal  education  i)rograih,  ought  to  be  concerned  with  people 
and  not  institutions.  It  ouglit  to  be  a  bill  that  deals  with  human 
iVKjiuces  development  and  not  institutional  development.  ^ 

ItVin  a  particular  instance,  the  State  needs  are  such  that  they 
neul  to  spend  inoic  of  their  funds  in  a  particular  delivery  system 
th  in  in  anotliei',  it  seems  to  us  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

'Mw  ^Ekkds.  Can  I  interrupt  you  right  at  that  point? 

Tf  wc  h/id  followed  that  philosophV  in'  19G9 — and  ^fr.  Quie  and 
T  anilojXei's  in  this  coniriiittee  were  very  concerned  about  how  the 
St«4TS^(:re  di.stributinir  Feilcral  vocational  funds — if  wc  had  fol- 
lowed the  philosophy  you  ai'e  liow  telling  this  conmiittee  we  ought 
to  be  following,  we  woulcj  have  left  the  situaiion  in  which  we  found 
some  75  percent  of  the  vocational  education  funds  of  tliis  Nation 
going  into  rural  schools,  rural  counties,  where  one-third  to  one- 
fonrth  of  the  statdents  were. 

Dr.  Pi?:kck.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  mean  to  imply,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat 
there  was,  or,  that  Congress  was  not  very  wise  in  setting  that  15 
'  percent  set-aside  at  that  time.  I  am  simply  trying  to  point  out,  I 
think,  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  vocational  leaders  in  the  country 
Lav  responded  and  undci-stand  now  the  need  for  postsccondarv. 

In  addition,  we  have  set  out  in  title  IV  of  the  bill  a  whole* host 
of  problem  areas.  wHeip,  for  example,  the  need  for  mom  vocational 
edn.\'itional  programs  in  metropolitan  areas— and  there  is  no  reason 
to  tliink  with  the  economy  moving  as  it  is,  with  the  Btuvau  of  Labor 
Statistics  saying  by  1080  over  oO  percent  of  occupations  in  this 
cojuitry  will  icquiiv  more  than  a  high  school  education,  but  less 
than  a  college  degree,  wlien  States!  iirogram  for  those,  they  will  not 

program  in  the  postsccondary  area  

iVrKKus:  T  doif  t  mean  to  he  contentious,  Dr.  Piej-cc,  but  using 
your  own  figures,  let's  assume  that  the  GAO  was  incorrect,  jnid  let's 
say  that  to  tise  your  own  approach,  funds  which  wpi*e  apjiropriated 
oouhl  have  heen^pent  over  the  next  2  years,  there  are  still  four 
States,  as  I,  recall  in  that  group,  which  consistently  spent  less  than 
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10  percc^at^of  their  total  funds  for  ijustsecondary  education,  ^o^v,  I 
have  two  questions. 

Firs^t  of  all,  what  did  the  Oflice  of  Education  do  about  that? 

Second,  how  does  tliat  square  with  wliat  you  just  told  us  that 
Siateb  ha\e  the  uiatuiiu  and  the  experience  now  to  properly  allocate 
their  funds  in  the  face  of  a  bhowing  that  the  Inost  rapid  increase  hi 
vocational  educatioii  ib  taking  place  at  the  postsecondary  level? 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  Well,  in  response  to  jour  fii-st  que3tion,  in.  every  in- 
stanee,  \\]m\  a  State  did  not  spend  its  total  set-asidG  in  the  area  in  , 
\\\i\c\i  it  should  ha\e,  either  handicapped  or  disadvantaged  or  post- 
fceeondar},  the  Ofilce  of  Education  went  into  that  State  to  determine 
why  that  was  the  case.  In  every  case,  they  have  refunded  to  the 
Treasury  those  fluids  that  were  not  spent. 

Second,  I  guesb,  the  thing  I  have  a  problem  with,  ]Mr.  Chairman, 
is  if  3 on  ha^e  four  States  that  have,  and  my  figures  do  not  indicate 
that  It  was  cuubisteutly  four  States,  but  there  was  one  State  that  we 
iiavi*.  sonic  problems  vuth,  but  it  varies  from  State-to-State.  And  I 
thifik,  therefore,  what  we  are  trying,  to  suggest  is,  there  are  other 
vvajs  to  get  at  those  States  that  have  been  recalcitrant  than  to  set 
an  aibitrarv  bet  aside  when  the  evidence  seems  to  suggest,  to  rnc,  at 
least — and  1  say  ''arbitrarily''  because  you  can  pick  15,  20.  30  or  any 
pv^rcentngc — the  evidence  bCems  to  suggest  that  the  States  have  in- 
ileed  hea'rd  Congress  and  22  States  are  spending  over  20  percent'^ of 
their  funds  in  postsecondary,  and  I  don't  think  they  will  change  and 
revert  back  to  putting  money  hito  the  rural  areas.  So,  I  guess  we 
just  really  said  that  we  tliink  they  liavx  indeed  nu\tiu-cd,  except,  as 
\ou  pohited  out,  that  there  are  two  or  three  States  that  we  need  to 
nWike  some  special  efforts  in. 

Jiut  in  terms  of  writing  a  piece  of  legislation  to  fit  the  national 
hiterest^,  it  was  our  opinion  it  was  time  now  to  back  off  the  set  jiside. 

Mr.  J^Ikkus.  Let  me  ask  you  quickly,  with  regard  to  the  positions 
^  which  were  mandated  under  1972  Higher  Education  Act,  in  section 
1071(a)(1)(a). 

{n,h  Three  positions  to  be  placed  in  Grade  17  of  such  jreneral  schedule,  one* 
of  which  shall  he  filled  by  a  person  with  broad  CApericnce  in  the  Aeld  of 
junior  and  eoinraunity  college  education,  and 

{h)  Seven  pobitions  to  be  plaeexl  In  Grade  IG  of  such  general  soliedule,  at 
least  two  of  which  shall  be  filled  by  persons  with  broad  experience  in  the  field 
of  pubtbfcuiulary  occupational  education  in  coinniunity  and  junior  doUcpes,  at 
lea.st  one  of  which  shall  be  filled  by  a  person  \yith  broad  experience  In  private 
pruprietaty  iiistilutions  and  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be  filled  by  a  ^lerson 
with  professional  experience  in  occupational  guidance  and  counseling. 

Have  those  positions  been  filled? 
Dr.  Brlt..  Not  as'Vet,  they  Have  uot. 
Mr.  :\Ikkds.  That  was  1972?      .  ^  " 
Dr.  Brll.  Yes. 

ilr.  :Mkki>s.  Would  you  say  that  is  fulfilling  Congress'  mandate  for 
responding  with  alacrity? 
Dr,BKLi,.  No. 

ISlv,  Mkbds.  What  arc  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Dr.  Bell.  "We  will  continue  as  we  have  for  21  ^  years  to  get  those 
positions  approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commisslfln  and  then  get 
them  filled.  We  have  had  people  selected  in  every  one  of  those  posi- 
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for  over  a  3 car  and  luv\  c  bcun  w  aitiug  to  g;ct  them  approved  for 
year,  aiuf  we  have  liad  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the  Civil 
\  €9111111  ission? 
dKEOs.  Why  is  that?  *  *  . 

>KLL.  WclCthe  Conunisblou  has  ruled  that  public  la,w  positions 
automatic,  that  the  ageiic\  lau^t  couic  to  the  Commis&ion  and 
idu  the  Cunimijjbiuii  w  ith  a  position  de^iciiptioa  of  each  of  those 
/sitions. ' 

Now,  they  ruled  that  after  aliout  a  year  and  a  half,  after  we  began 
to  research  and  identify  people.  ^Ve,  therefore,  had  to  ^0  back,  re- 
write all  of  the  jobb  pobition  descriptions  in  kec])ing  with  the  civil 
ser\ice  requirements  and  submitted  them  to  the  Civil  Sei\ioe  Com- 
mission. Tliey  ruled  then  that  the  positions,  ^s  described,  were  not  a 
dS-lG  level  position. 
Mr.  jMkeds.  Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  mandated  this? 
Dr.  Bkll.  That  is  right.  . 
Mr.  Mku)S.  So  we  should  have,  in  addition  to  them  to  account  to 
about  this,  wc  should  have  the  Ch  il  Service  Commission? 
Dr.  Bkll.  When  I  took  office  about  11  months  ago,  I  was  aware  of 
jisc  vacancies,  and  J  wanted  to  move  immediately  to  fill  tliem.  I 
It  I  coidd  do  that  much  more  rapidly  than  has  happened.  We  are 
till  stnigghng  witli. that  .problem. 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  Mr.  Chairrnan,  yesterday*,  I  i'eeeiy^d  a  call  from  one  of 
the  people  who  had  been  identified  as  the  individual  we  wanted  to 
put  in  one  of  those  slots,  who  had  had  postsecondary  experience  at 
the  community  and  junior  college  h\  el,  who  had  waited  for  a  year, 
but  had  to  withdraw  his  name  yesterday  because  he  can't  wait. 
We  had  to  start  over  again  to  idcntii\  someonp  for  that  position. 
Jlr.  !Mf.kds.  I  hftve  instructed  the  staff  that  we  get  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  up  here  to  .testify  on  this.  Tliat  is  because  wo  are  all 
concerned  about  those  positions,  not  just  the  ones  that  have  a  back- 
^rround  of  postsecondary  occupational  education  in  community  and 
junior  colleges,  but  all  of  these  positions. 

Dr,  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  points  up  an  enormous  probleni  in 
the  Government,  and  I  don't  know  how  you  would  solve  it.  But  a 
p^ir^on  wliom  you  want  and  prefer  to  have  in  a  position  is  not  01  u* 
that  is  going  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  months  and  months  for  hi^ 
,poMtion'to  be  confirmed.  This  Is  a  serious  problem  for  agencies,  and 
it  is  ceitainly  for  me,  as  an  agency  man,  to  try  to  get  positions  ap- 
proved. 

The  length  of  time  I  know  is  necessary  in  career  civil  service 
cftrtainly  is  vital,  but  this  is  a  big  problem  certainly  for  the  Office  of 
Education.       *  .  , 

Mr,  Mkkds.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 

The  gentleman  from  Florida. 

i^fr.  Lkit5L\x.  Sorry  I  eouldn^t  get  here  earlier,  but  we  had  a 
markup  in. the  Post  Office  Committee. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  know  you  are  assigned  to  that  committee  as  well  as 
this  one. 

Mr,  Lkhmak.  I  wanted  to  pose  two  questions  that  are  of  concern 
to  me.  One  is  in  regard  to  placement  of  the  people  that  come  out 
of  the  vocational  schools.  In  my  expeiience  with  vocational  schools. 
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In  my  experience  with  vocational  ediicatioii  in  the  secondary  schools, 
I  jfind  that  very  few  honor  students  and  very  few  preparatory  stu- 
dents are  directed  toward  vocational  education.  You  don't  find  people 
with  honors  in  English  in  vocational  education  and  you  don't  find 
people  in  other  honors  courses  in  ^ocational  education,  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  school  board  and  I  also  taught.  I  found  that  per- 
haps  an  indirect  reason  is,  that,  in  considering  the  success  of  a  voca- 
tional program,  the  placement  percentages  are  considered  negative, 
or  a  negative  factor  would  be  attached  to  a  vocational  student  \vlio 
went  on  to  a  liberal  arts  or  other  college  education,  rather  than  into 
a  job  or.  job  "opportunity.  The  vocational  guidance  people  are,  in  a 
sense,  carefjiUy  or  perhaps  holding  back  on  directing  good  students 
into  vocational  education  because  of  the  reflection  on  the  success  of 
th^ir  program  \\hich,  in^tnrn,  would  perhaps  deal  adversely,  or  ad- 
versely affect  the  funding  of  these  programs. 

What  I  am  tiding  to  say  is  this,  is  there  any  way  we  can  write 
this  legislation  iio  that  a  person  who  is  placed  in  a  college,  or  who 
sei'Ls  placrnicnt  at  the  college  level  In  college  courses,  even  other  than 
ri'lati's  to  \  ocational  education,  thnt  this  could  not  be  called  a  negative 
fartor  but  would  be  called  a  positive  factor  in  determining  the  voca- 
tional sncces.s  of  a  program.  T  went  all  around  there,  but  what  I  want 
to  do  is  get  our  \(K'atIonal  education  programs  on  the  same  kind' of 
status  as  we  find  in  M>cational  education  in  Israel  where  the  better 
students  go  into  ^ocational  education  and  not  those  with  academic 
problems.  .       .  i 

Dr.  Bell.  This  is  a  continual  point  of  discussion  and  one  that  we 
have  examined  a  lot  in  the  Ofhoe  of  Education.  We  discussed  it  par- 
ticularly as  a  General  Accounting  Office  matter  aiul  to  some  extent 
meaMued  the  effectiveness  of  \ocatlonal  education  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  persons  that  were  placed.  There  are  many  students  that 
iust  take  one  vocational  course  and  take  it  because  they  have  a  par- 
ticular need  for  it.  If  I  can  be  personal,  I  took  a  typing  coui-se  when 
I  was  in  liigh  school  and  I  have  used  that  for  a  lot  of  my  work,  in- 
cluding the  writing  of  five  books  and  a  doctoral  jclissertation,  and  I 
don't  Jfeet  that  enrollment,  personally  in  a  vocational  course,  was 
wasted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  followiuf^Jiigh  school  gradua- 
tion I  was  not  placed  in  a  position  as  a  typist,  except  for  time  I 
'Spent  in  the  military,  but  I  would  have  been  one  of  those  negative 
factor^  in  counting  this  placement.  ,  • 

But,  Hjiother  problem  related  to  it— and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  some 
extent— if  we  don't  measure  it  wholly,  we  should  be  strivin<r  to  place 
some  of  our  high  school  graduates,'  a  large  number  and  in  larger 
numbers  than  ^\e  have,  in  vocational  programs.  Part  of  the  problem 
.  is,  I  think,  we  need  to  ha^e  a  better  placement  program  and  we  ought 
to  have  counselors  that  have,  more  trainiiifx  in  these  areas. 

Many  of  on iO« counselors  get  training  in  psychology  and  testing 
areas  to  the  exclusion  of  this  field.  So  it  certainly  is  a  serious  problem. 
Now,  liow  we  can  get  that  in  our  legislation,  maybe  Dr.  Pierce  could 
react  to  that. 

'Mi\  Lehman.  Could  I  explain,  what  I. am  tryin^r  to  g,^t  >'bu  to 
say,  if  I  can,  is  that  vocational  students  that  go  to  college,  should  not 
be  considered  a  negative  factor  in  the  placeineiit  percentage  and 
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should  not  be  coiistriicd  in  au>  ^\ay  to  form  a  basib  for  reduction 
of  funds  to  those  vocational  programs.  <. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  agi'ee  ^vitli  that  and  using  my  own  pei'sonal  example 
*as  an  example  of  that,  I  agree  witix  that  100  percent. 

!Mr.  LtiiMAX.  What  1  uonld  like  to  have.  1  Avould  like  to  have 
some  kind  of  letter  from  one  of  juui  btajf  people  going  into  this  so 
I  could  get  it  into  the  record,  if  I  could,  b«i}  iug  ^'don*t  consider  this 
in  college  placement  a&  it  negative  fattoi,  but  ub  a  pubitive  factor,  in 
ttrms  of  success  in  a  vucational  pro»;4«iiii''  and  I  think  avo  can  get 
more  good  students  in  vocational  coxirses  if  we  do. 

ilr*  Bell.  1  recognize  that  and  we  can  jsend  a  statement  to  you  for 
the  record.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Leu^ian".  I  would  appreciate  it. 

[Letter  referred  to  follows :] 

Mat  22>  1975. 

Hon.  WnjjAM  Lehman 

House  of  Representatives^  "  - 

Washingtony.D.O. 

BeaiVjMr.  Xeu&uin  .  It  was  a  pleasure  tu  hear  i'our  views  on  vocational  edu- 
cation at  the  recent  huanngs  before  the  Hou^e  iSubcummittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary  and  Vocatiunal  Kducation.  At  your  suggestion  we  are  pleased  to 
cuinment  upon,  aud  certainly  auiiiiort,  yuur  puoitiun  that, the  graduates  o£  voca- 
tional education  programs  who  thuo^e  to  continue  their  education  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  .should  be  coiwidercd  a  "plus'*  for  the  vocational  -education 
sysieitt.  ,  • 

The  tendency  of  Lours>e,  to  give  accolades  to  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram only  on  the  ba^is  of  the  numbers  of  gradunfob  going  Imniediatcly  into 
jobs.  Although  our  (lata  >>i5tcm  dearl.v  iiidicate:^  the  pertentnge  of  graduates 
ot  secondary  ^ouitloual  prograuii*  who  were  not  available  for  work  because 
they  were  pursuing  post^econdary  education  and  training,  and  in  1074,  this 
group  comprised  73.7  percent  of  the  total  numbers  not  available  for  wo^, 
this  Important  data  elemuit  i&  usually  not  weighed  in  giving  vocational  educa- 
tion its  "report  cajrd." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  jobs  .nt  th^  technical  level,  and  certainly 
Uiany  of  the  better  paying  jobs,  require  pOstisecondary  education.  It  appears  to 
us  tfeat  those  \\ho  Utoose  to  continue  their  cducaUon  and  training  represent  a 
*'plu55^''  not  only  to  vocational  education,  but  to  the  individuals  themselves  and 
ultimh tel^  to  *t'hc  productive  life  of  tlie  Nation. 

Again,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  the  rfddlUonal  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  this  Important  aspect  of  vocational  education. 

Sincerely,        ^    -  n^r  ry 

WnxTAM  F.  Pierce, 
Deputy  Coimnissioncr  for  Occupational  a7td  Adult  Education. 

l)r.  fiKRCE.  Wo  certainly  could.  *\Ve  have  a  credit  for  the  fnjsts^hat 
one-quarter  of  the  ^ouiig  piople  that  go  through  vocationaK^cUh^a' 
tion  are  not  eligible  fur  placeinent  and  70  percent  of  them  goVljb 
liiglier  ediicatioii.  ^V^lat  you  are  sa^hig,  if  I  undenstand  it.  i.s  thai; 
vocational  education  ou^ht  to  take  ^credit  and  that  is  a  positive 
feature.  But  what  we  also  ask  is,  "How  many  did  you  place  in  the 
job  for  which  thej  were  trained'*?  And  we  didn't  do  that  when  yon 
c  onsider  thobc  >ouiig  people  that  went  to  college  as  being  in  a  sense 
a  dropout  f  ronri  the  program. 

^Iw  LiuiMAN.  Tt  seems  that  makes  their  program  seem  to  he  less 
of  a  success  and  that  is  why  I  want  this. 

One  other  question,  and  I  know  the  answer  is  not  going  to  he  what 

wanted,  but  I  have  another  hangup  and  that  is  on  the  continued 
ute  of  home  economics  as  part  of  the  vocational  program,  especially  in 
the  womcivs  field.  I  still  think  mat  we  Should  look^down  the  road 
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»  and  tliink  that  only  iiicome-proclucing  or  a  salable  skill,  I  think  the 
term  is  that  only  a  salable  ^.kill  coiu^e  should  be  considered  for  voca- 
tional education.  ^  ^        ,  ' 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  for  that,  and  d^  you  have  any 
feeling  about  the  relocation  of  home  economics  into  a  consumer- 
oriented  part  of  the  curriculum  or  social  study  part  of  the  curriculum 
or  health  oriented  part  of  the  curriculum,  rather  than  as  \t  is  in  now, 
in  vocational  education.  To  put  this  hi  vocational  education  conslirnes 

*  a  great  deal  of  their  fundings^  and  has  no  direct  relationship  to  a 
salable  skill,  I  know  a  penny  saved  is  a  pQnny  earned,  but  let's  try  to, 
or  I  think  we  would  rather  have  it  targeted  toward  the  penny  earned 
part,  right  now. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  talked  about  it  when  we  were  up  here  on  the  ovei-sight 
hearings.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  woman  wlio  wants  to  take  a  voca- 
.  tional  homemaklng  course  and  this  woman's  objective  is  niarria<re 
and  rearing  children  and  ^managing  a  home,  that  this  individual  is 
as  much  entitled  to  these  vocational  funds  as  anyone  else. 

I  also  feel  that  this  is  also  an  honorable  profession  and  one  of  the 
most  highly  needed  professions  thalt  we  have  at  the  present  time  and 
that  managing  the  home  and  being  an  effective  housewife  is  one  of 
the  great  demands  in  this  society,  I  would  argue  as  vigorously  as  I 
'  know  how  for  the  millions  of  housewives  in  tlie  United  States  when 
tney  file  Incoiue  tax  with  their  partnei^s  that  they  list  housewife  there 
and^I  think  that  is  an  honorable  occupation  and  ought  to  be  vigor- 
ously supported  by  vocational  funds  so  that  the  women  that  want  to. 
call  this  their  occupation,  can  do  so.^TMd  should  rccogni^se  it  as  an 
occupation  that  needs  a  considerable  amount  of 'training  and  a  high 
level  of  skill  in  todaj'..  society  and  I  can't  say  that,  sir,  too  strongly, 
to  express  my  views. 

.  My.  Lkti^fax.  Well,  the  results  I  anticipated  are  better  than  I 
thought.  I  am  married  to  one  of  these  people. 

Dr>  Bell.  I  happen  to  be,  too,  and  I  think '*that  we  just  need  to 
come  on  strongly  on  that.  I  think  there  is  a  place  for  that  in  the 
Federal  Voc(itional  Act  and  I  will  argue  for  that,  sir,  as  strongly  as 
I  can. 

Mr.  Lehmax.  Thank  you  very  much. 
The  hearing  will  now  recess,  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 
[Wliereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  therecord  follows .] 


Hon.  Carl  V>.  Pbbkins, 
Chairman,  Coi;::nittCG  on  Mucation  and  Lnhcyr^ 
Home  of  liGpre&entativcSf  Washinfftont  B.C. 

TytAR  Mb.  Ciiaikman  >  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  28.  transmitting  addi- 
tional questions  concerning  the  Administration's  proposal,  H.R.  G251.  tu  i;unsoli- 
date  existing  autliorities  un(ler  the  Vocational  Edwcatlun  Act  of  10C3  in  order 
to  create  a  more  efficient  mechanism  for  Federal  a^slstance  to  States  for  voca- 
tional education.  Let  mo  apqlofrlzo  fur  tlie  >^light  dolay  In  fulfilling.your  request, 
but  we  have  attemptCKl  to  provide  you  ulth  very  cumpreliensive  responses  to 
your  speciUc  inquiries.  For  yuur  convenience  and  easy  reference,  tlie  enclosed 
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materials  Jinve  been  arranged  so  as  to  correspuiid  tu  the  outUnLd  tupicjs  aad 
numbering  used  in  your  letter. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of- appearing  befure  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  ViM.atioual  EducatioR  un  May  14, 
and  I  look  forward' to  cuuperating  with  the  tungroisjs  as  duiiberutiuns  progress  un 
this  area  of  education  whkh  i4>  of  vital  imi*ortance  tu  the  uduuitiun  uf  uur  Na- 
tion's youD^  people. 


Enclosures. 

Qltestionla.  Innovairn.  Yuur  bill  placts  heu\y  emphasis  un  fuuding  innu\ative 
programs,  with  a  3  year  limit  un  Vedtral  buppurt.  At  the  end  uf  tiiat  ijuriud^ lucal 
schools  are  eipcfted  tu  pick  up  the  cust  uf  the  pruject.  Do  yun  fuul  thii>  is  real- 
istic in  the  li|;ht  of  the,  current  ecuuuiuic  situatiua  and  luciil  sdiuul  budjjet 
problems? 

!A.nswer.  Tiie  purpose  for  uur  ^hift  of  emphasis  tu  greater  u&e  uf  Fvileral  funds 
for  innovative  projects  is  to  allow  the  Federal  fundb  tu  bu  uj>etl  a&  a  uUai>st  tu 
,  cover  the  heavy  cpsts  of  starting  new  prugrams.  Tiie  impieiuuntation  juf  new 
p.rogmms  umst  overcome  fretiuently  enc<>uutered  obstacles  uf  httle  ur  nu  iu^al 
start  up  funds.  OnCe  installe<l,  a  program  mu&t  pruve  it^  wurth  ur  suffer  phast* 
out.  When  a  new  program  meetA  a  demonstrated  cumUiuaity  nucil,  the*  suppurt 
to  move  it  towards  continued  linancing  with  greater  lucal  and  State  funding  can 
occur  over  several  years.  States  and  localities  tun  then  plan  budgetij  winch 
encompass  their  option  for  funding  continuatiun.  These  are.  (a)  cuntiaue  with 
40  percent  Federal  funding  under  Title  III,  Programs  and  Ser\ice&,  {h}  cuia- 
binedFederai,  State  or  local  financing ;  or  (c)  project  termination. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  combination  of  State  furmula  matching' grants  and 
innovative  project  grants  give  the  State  a  Hexible  fmuling  arrangement  wliuh 
fosters  the  establishment  of  new  programs  where  needed  and  cuutinued  Federal 
funding^at  a  iower  rate  to  cover  in  part  the  operational  costs.  ♦ 
The  emphasis  under  Part  I>  has  cunsistently  been  that  of  redirecting  local 
'  efTort,  thruugh  inserviee  training  and  oJier  activities,  su  that  existing  local  rea- 
son rces  can  cover  the  continuation  of  the  program  v\ith  a  minimum  of  continua- 
tion funding  from  local  district  and  State  resources.  There  is  sume  evidence  nuw 
tlmt  suggests  we  should  consider  lowering  our  contribution  in  the  last  two  years  tu 
encourage  gradual  assumptiun  of  the  responsibilities  by  local  school  district 
personnel  for. the  activities  rather  than  having  the  district  suffer  the  shock  of 
going  from  full-funding  to  no  funding  at  all.  This  has  been  an  out  growth  uf  our 
uwn  deliberations  with  local  project  staffs  and  iucal  districts  whu  are  attempting 
to  assume  full  responsibility  at  tlie  end  of  the  three  year  period.  "We  now  have 
such  strategies  mider  consideration. 

Que  other  factor  needs  to  be  emphasized  at  this  point.  Unlike  other  federal  pru- 
grams,  the  proposed  Vocational  Educatiun  inno^ati\e  program  will  require  an 
annual  and  a  Ave  ^uar  state  plan.  CunbCQuently,  tho  states  and  localities  w^ill  bu  re- 
quired to  constantly  evaluate  these  innovati\e  prujucts  as  a  part  ul  the  planning 
process  and  will,  therefore,  be  forced  to  systematically  he  considered  if  and  how 
each  project  will  be  continued  with  state  and  local  funds  after  the  tliree  jear 
initiation  period. 

Question  Ih,  l7inot)ation.  Since  Title  III  of  the  Elei^entary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cajtion  Act  follows  the  same  3  year  funding  approach,  have  >uu  Imd  any  e.xperi- 
ences  with  that  prugram  to  justify  adupting.thlsappruach  fur  the  Vucatiunal  Edu- 
cation Act? 

Answer.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  initial  structuring  of  the  Part  I>  pro- 
gram and  its  3>year  funding  approach  was  based  on  a  Title  III  study  which 
showed  that  the  local  ability  or  willingness  to  continue  the  prpject  acti\itieh  past 
the  period  of  Fetwral  funding  was  directly  related  to  tlie  length  of  the  project. 
In  other  words,  it  appeared  that  the  extent  to  which  the  activities  had  become 
institutionaliX(Kl  within  the  district  and  liad  come  to  he  \iew('d  a.s  an  ini]jurtant 
part  of  the  ongoing  educatiunal  p^'Ogram  4md  a  guod  deal  to  do  with  their  con- 
tinuation. 

Question,2a,  Planning.  Everyone  seems  to  stress  the  need  for  effvcti\e  planning. 
Your  hill  puts  a  creat  deal  of  empha.sl.s  on  planning.  IhiW  can  we  heasMired  that 
real  planning  will  take  place  in  liglit  uf  the  fact  that  the  Cumndssioner  of  Edu- 
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cuti«m  io  the  iViK-ial  oJIiuai  |>nv>fiill>  lUftiKtii^iMc  fur  Uhburih^  that  S'latc  i»fans 
are  tftcUiu*  uuilci  ixiotiiig  k't,i?»l«tti^»»»  catugorizud  tIie^5e  plans  as 

w^rthlc^s  in  yonr  testimony?  ,  » 

Answer.  PUinniii,^'  i?»  wiihoiit  a  duaU  ouu  uluiueut  of  ufftMht*  program  aduifn- 
ibtiauoa  wUlkAi  sim^il.N  lunai  be  gut-u  f.4futer  atteiiUon  Up  uiwurt'  the  most  effective 
iililizaUuii  ol'  miulu  publu  rt»>oun  f.s.  Tlu*  0^miiii.^.>iuiu*r'A>  autliuritv  l^fli^e  for  ap- 
piHi\aij:  fcitatc  plaus>  !.->  ccrtaiulj  ^tppiuptiatu  ami  .tduiiMtc,  N\liat  iis  huedoil  is  u 
prmv>>  clumgu  in  iptaauiiij;  whuli  tVoI  nMjuiie  lui;ii>Uuise  lan^;nage  \\c  ha\e 
propositi. 

LmWr  tia*  cnriviit  law,  Statr^  iU»\t-lup  ami  >nbmit  fur  ,ippro\al.M)  as  to  achieve,. . 
eligibility  >t«itiis  a  Stato  pFan  which  >Uo\\s  husv  the  Federal  filiids  will  be  iised^ 
ami  tin'  State  needs  ssltKli  U-  iaet  bj  sihJi  prugrams.  Ulio  plan  contains  tiiree 
Imsu-  elements,  iX)  a  >ei:tiun  eiJiitaming  a.s&iicaiices  and  pn>\ii>i«aiN  for  meeting 
legal  reqnirementij  uf  gosernanie  aiid  atLodntability,  ^2)  a  iwtion  describing 
.phm.s  fur  the  next  n&uil  .\ear  antl  (3)  a  section  cuvuring  lung  range  plans,  AVhat  . 
is  really  needed  is  a  planning  |iruce>s  which  eause«  States  to  involve  necessary 
State  ^I'nd  local  represeiitati\ es  iu  review hn;  infurmatiou  on  the  current  and  f\i- 
ture  neitls  uf  .students,  bn>iness.  imlustrj,  labor,  and  the  maiomy  to  arrive  at  u 
total  Slate  need>,a>sesMneut.  Tlieii  prugram  ol>jectl ves  v uuld  be  formnlated  which 
imheale  the  extent  t^*  ss  hi  eh  all  a\  ail.ude  resources  van  he  deployed  to  meet  some 
ot  tite  identilled  needs.  Nuw*  niu.st  Jstate.^  develop  a  plan  which  only  shows  tlie 
phmned  n.se  4»fiM»dend  funds  and  thu>e  Stat^'dml  ioial  funds  identiffed  for  matoli- 
iiig.  the  enrrent  State  plJln^  ran  he  bettor  described  as  Budget  plans,  wliicli  ad- 
dress theni^elve.^  primarily  where  and  fur  what  a  given  dollar  level  will  be  e\-  . 
l)ondod  and  what  results  oan  1)0  expected.  . 

It  is  clear  Miat  eft'octive  planning  not  result  only  in  developing  a  plan  or 
action  f'tr  the  optimal  u>e  uf  nvaflabie  resonrces  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  ideiitl- 
Hod  need?*,  it  is  niutit  iisi»fni  ns  a  r>roco.^.s  of  managing  the  use  of  public  re.^onrees 
through  careful  involvement  of  appropriate  groni)S  and  individuals  for  identifying 
needs  .^ptting  prlonties  for  meeting  the  most  critic-sU  needs  first  And  then 
evaluating  the  result's  of  these  decisiotis  to  oontiiinally  improve  the  process. 

Wo  behove  the  etiinplbmce  olonionts  can  lie  <impllfiOil  and  the  piMOOdnros  for 
awarding  grants  strenmlinetl.  but  the  whole  proces.s  of  planning  which  ranges 
from  the  idontincation  uf  National  piiorities  l),v  the  Conuiiissioner,  to  State  and 
loeal  needs  assessment,  miKt  boecmie  the  standard  mcnn.s  of  decision  making  if 
the  natioiT's  vocational  education  nt^ls  are  ever  to  he  met.* 

Qurstwn  ?.h,  Plomunff.  lluw  does  the  Office  of  Edncatioii^coview  each  State  plan 
pro*>*ontlv  required  tu  he  submitted  uridor  the  Vocntional  Kdiieatidn  Act? 

Answer  A  State  IMan  for  Vocational  an^  Technical  Kdncation  is  developed 
bv  each  of  the  States' and  Territories  in  coaformity  with  the  Act.  Regnlations, 
and  a  detailed  State  Plan  Guide  Issued  by  the  T.S.  OfRce  of  Education.  The 
State  plan  is  made  up  of  tw(>  part.'?.  .  / 

Part  1— All  Administrative  Plan  is  developed  and  submitted  f<»r  approval  by 
the  (Commissioner  of  tidneatlon.  Om'c  approved,  it  does  not  have  to  he  resubmitted 
imleHJs  ehamros  in  Federal  or  State  laws  occur  or  amendments  are  required  to 
keep  the  plan  current.  All  .snoh  amendments  must  be  approved  by  the  Cominis* 
.^ioner  of  Kdueatlon.  ,         ,      »  ,  _ 

Pn^-t  Ti-^An  AnnnaKLong  Range  Plan  is  submitted  each  year  and  mnst  l)e 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  oC  Edneatlun  before  the  State  frrartt  award  is 

Each  State\^  plan,  when  nnali55e4  and  approved  by  the  State  Poard  for  Voca- 
tional Edneatlon,  is  siibndtted  to  the  A.^^sistant  Regional  roniniissioiier  for  Ocru- 
natmnal  and^Adidt  Education  and  is  carcfnlly  reviewed  fpr  eonforini^ty  with  the 

•  Federal  regulations  and  the  State  Plan  Gnide,  During  thi.s  revJeviJ  period,  the 
appropriate  Regional  Offieo  works  closely  with  the  States  In  obtaining  niodi- 
lleations  and  corrections  when  neciled.  Wlion  acceptable  to  the  Uesrional  Offleo. 
the  State  plan  l.«?  submitted  to  the  hearfqnarters  ofllce  wltb  a  recommendation 
for  apnrovab  A  further  review  Is  mode  \ry  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Teeh- 
nleal  Education  for  completeness  and  any  deflciencies  found  during  thl<?  review 
are  corrected  before  .submission  to  the  Commissioner  pf  Education  for  approval. 
*When  the  plan  Is  approved  and  .signed  by  the  Commissi  oner,  jnonies  are  returned' 
40  the  Regional  Office  and  then  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 

^      QiieMwn  20.  Planning.  The  criticism  has  been  made  that  cfTeetlve  planning 
is  not  always  done  in  a  number  of  States  because  various  interests  such  as  the 
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ou  vocational  c^ucatiuu.  Uvw  would. yuur  bill  address  this  problem'/ 

Answer.  Intruded  ia  the  planning  pruLc&b'buggebtcd  iii  iuur  legiblutive  propi){>al 
is  the  requirement  thnt -a  nioct  cniuitabb  reprefee«tati\e .State  Advibui,\  Cuui|Ul 
be  substantively  invulved  iu  <idburi.ng  that  all  appiupriate  iiitere3U>,  have  av.v.'e^b 
to  the  State" pulicy  makers  tunceruing  \ucatiuiml  edutatiyii.  \W  btlie\L  the  Ll<iri- 
fieation  j;^raleau(l  functiuu  uf  t^ie  i^tute  Ail\iM)r^\  Cuan|viU^  4>4ddi-t^MU  M  uur 
proi^psal  would  do  inbch  tu  resulve  y.uur  eunL-eui  aated  in  lias  uuebtiua.  , 

Qui^^tion  S.  C(^moU(latton,  WiUi  prupuhai  tuutainb  a  bubbtantial  tun^ululaliun 
of  t)ie  Si^narate  categurital  prugranis^  auUiorizcd  in  the  VuLatiunal«LUa«.atIuu 
Act.  WhUt  is  the  .evidence  yuu  Ubed  in  reaching  tiiis  decisiou?  Tlca^ic  4>uppl,\  Uo 
\\;ilh  afiy  studius  showing  a  need  for  this  niasbive  cunsblidation. 

Answer.  In  our  view,  ^effective  planning  iib  4^»bcrlbed  fur  quesUun c.mnut 
take  place  withuut  adequate  legiblatlve  lle.\ibiUt>,  Lnde|:  the  caireut  law'.  iStates 
must  conduct  their  planning  as  tu  reflei^t  the  bud^etar^  tunbtramtb  of  the 
10  different  purposes,  categuiicb  and  seta4>ideb.  We  \iew  thebe  niafiy  fuiiding 
c-uinpunentii  Uj»  beriuus  Inhibitiuns  tu  guud  planuing.  i>tateb  dhuuld  be  able  to 
Oesign  a  Statewide  prugrnin  which  meets  their  duLiiUiunted  aeeUb  ri^thc^  than 
be  forced  into  a  budget  mold  tliat  is  uniform  to.the  Nation.  *  ^ , 

.Our  legislative  pruposal  retains  certain  safeguards  whiLh  will  ensure  that 
those  with  special  needs  are  pruvided  with  an  apprupriate  shan:  uf  nil  a\ailabk 
program  a^sources^  but  Is  stilt  flexible  enuu^h  to  take  intfu  accuunt  the  unique 
differences  amung^  the  States.  ^UlH  differences  range  frum  size  in  i/v^puiatiun 
ami  number  of  luLal  school  didtriv.tA  and  iustitutiuns  and  t}ic  \ar^utg  auiuunts 
of  funcHug  provided  by  State  legislature^.  , 

We  do  nut  ha\e  empirical  e\idence  upun  which  to  base  this  cunsulidatlun.  hut 
in  structuring  a  law  by  whiih  a  State  is  held  accuuntable  to  meet  knu^^n  needs, 
more  flexlb(llty  is  certainly  warrapted  than  is  r\o\y  the  ca.se. 

Question  4a  '*Minimum**  R€(iuire)iiC7ih,  The  .GAO  report  found  that  in  a  num- 
ber uf  States,  State  and  local  funds  fur  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  have  ^ 
been  diverted  tu  uther  iises  when  Federal  funds  .became^ayailable.  As  a  "e^uU, 
,  GAU  recommended  tjh^at  the>e  funds  be  separately  matched^  by  State  and  local 
funds.  How  does  3'our  proposal  address  this  problem?  "  "  . 

Answer.  In  aui'  reading  uf  the  GAO  repurt,  \\e  did  nut  lind  that  States  had  dl- 
vertcil  fui.da  frum  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs  tu  uther  pun^uses. 
Huwever,  we  .shnre  juur^uuncem  fur  imking  sure  that  adequate  flnancial  re- 
nuua*t*s>  are  directed  to  the*^ disadvantaged  and  handicapped  prugram.s.  Tlierefore, 
uur  proposal  cuntains  a  requirement  that  in  the  Arst  year  of  implementation  25 
percent  uf  the  funds  appropriated^  in  Titles*  HI- Vocational  Education  Pn^grjinis 
and  Senices  and  IV  Grants  fur  Research,  Innovatlun  and  Den^onstratiua  nnist 
be  used  fur  Special  Xeeds  purposes  ami  the  following  llscal  yearlSta^es  will  bo 
rcMpdred  to  pru\ide  an  additiunal  25  percent  State/lucal  matching  for  Si«ecial 
Needs  purposes  in  Title  III.  Hence,  there  wuuld  he  at  least  129.C  mjuiun  a\ali«ibie 
fi>r  SpeciajvNeeds  during  the  flrst  llscal  year  ar^l  in  excess  uf  .*?219  niiiliiin^  in  tlie 
setond^7(5ar  following  enactment  at  the  level  rcipioted  in  our  legialati\e  propoj^al. 

QuGgUon  4^  **^[in^munV'  JZequircmcnU.  A  ijersist.ent  crlticiMu  have  heard 
duringSur  hearings  this  year  has  beer,  that  thedeflnition  of  di.sad^ahtaged  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  not  ^irccise  enough  to  allow  for  a  >clenr  under- 
standing of  the  intention  of  tiuj-legisl4u.i>n  to  .serve  -iuch  people.  How  wotild  fhe 
t»Vdministrution'.<<  bill  sharpen  this  deflnition  ?-  *  ♦ 

Answer.  The  criticism  of  the  current  deflnition  of  disadvantaged  is  fre^iuently 
related  to  It  being  different  from  other  statutory  definitions  which  are  economic 
in  nature.  In  othc/  words,  .i  standard  jneans  test  pr  family  income  level  can  be 
determined  as/>  rigid  scree  .  for  determining  who  In  fact  is  eligible  for  de.-^igiiat- 
ing  as  hQiif]*  '*dl.sad\nntage^l.*"  In  the  purrent  VoLafional  Education 'lef:i>la lion, 
emphasb  was  plact-d  ouan  iiidi\  Iduals  inability  to  pi^oflt  frofn  regularr  Vocational 
Edui^ition  and  th\is  unable  to  participate  meaningfully  anil  benenciail,\  in^a  ri-g 
ular"  program  without  additional  assistance  or  progijam  modification, 

Granted  this  ile  Unit  ion  has  been  less  precise  than  wuidd  ha\e  been  reiiuiied  t»> 
meet  a  financial  needs  test,  but  it  ha.s  served  reasana\dy  wxdl.  What  we  {U»-  nt- 
tiiapting  ti)  do  in. our  new  deflnitloii  is  to  eliminate  cvrtalit  aiabiguUies  in  the 
pn'.sent  deflnUiun.  Fli>t,  tjie  word  rcgidar'"  in  the  current  deflnition  i.s  a  Inmost  ini- 
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'tutorhig'lot  disatlvanlaKink  pi'Virt^/^  the  Llass^sjtllf  "regular"?  AVlien  "main- 
streainiiig"  disadvantageU  bOiUOuU  there  are  btill  enrulled  In  the  .same  class  "reg- 
ular** stiulents  whu  doa  t  neeil  the  special  aa-sibt^inee  >\hich  creates^!  \ery  serious 
recordkeeping  prohlem  ti>  4>ay  the  least.  It  is  for  this  reasun  that  we  empha^jlze  the 
variety  of  conditions  which  had  or  are  haviag  adverse  affect  on. students  which 
prevents  them  from  succeeding  in  vocational  education^  programs  and  services, 
Tlie  ftc^erity  of  the  specific  adverse  pondltiou  niurit  be  determined  locallj  by  pro- 
motional staff,  but  tlie  pivotal  point  is  sucii  detcniii nation  Is  always  where  the 
student  cannot  benefit  from  the  instructioa  wititout  i»i>ecial  supportlvTj,  educa 
tional  or  guidance  assistance. 

Questtun  4c.  'Mititmuin*'  liequircments.  In  defining  "persons  with  special  needs** 
in-your  bill,  jou  seem  to  have  broadened  the  definition  far  beyond  the  existing 
definitions  of  "handicapped*  and  "disad%aatap.cd".  How  can  we  be  sure  thist 
money  will  not  be  diverted  fi;bm  the  groups  that  need  lt^^> 

Answer.  We  i>elie\e  that  our  suggested  ileanition  iTolSmersons  with  Special, 
Xepds"  will  be  easier  to  use  with  the  slight  changes  welt1<^made  as  noted  , 
aUAe.  This  definition  would  also  include  petsons  whose  lang&ge  skills  were  ^ 
'inadequate,  tl)m  requiring  bilingual  vocational  education.  / 

llie/llexibllUy  States  will  be  granted  in  thi«  definition  and  /n  the  con.solida- 
tion  features  of  our  proposal  would  enable  States,  to  plan  and  set  priorities 
so  thoi^  groups  needing  help  most  would  receive  it.  • 

Quattion  id,  VJf^w»Wm"  Requirements.  The  prei^ent  Vocational  Education  Act 
requires  that  at  lcast*lo%  of  every  State'^  grant  mu.st  be  used  for  programs  for 
students  who  hiive  .completed  or  left  high  athool.  'Why  do  you  suggest  that  wo 
repeal  that  requirement?  if 

Answer.  In  this  partlcxdar  question,  the  relative  merits  of  setting  an  arbitrary 
percentage  level  minimum  restricts  States  abilities  tu  plan  program  develop- 
ment lund  operation  in  accordance  to  their  differing  needs.  Data  reported  by 
States  show  that  post  secondary  wnrolloient  in  occupational  education  has  re- 
mained virtually  constant  at  slightly  more  than  11  percent  6t  the  total  enroll- 
h*fnt  over,  the  past  several  years.  The  Federal  Part  B  funds  have  ranged  between 
17  and 20' percent  during  the  .same  period,  TTIO  thru  73, 
We  are  most  anxious  tlia)t  States  develop  balancetl  programs  at  secondary 
.  and  post  ..secondary  levels,, The  arbitrary  level  in  the  current  law  seems  to 
have  established  for  State^  an  artificial  fioor  and  ceiling  lii  that  the  propor- 
tion qf  Federal  funds  used  at  the  post  seconijary  level  has  not  excee<led  15 
percent  by  a'-signlficant  raargln.  * 

Wo  /irn^J^belleye  that  program  fumlln^j  decision.^  should  he  made  on  the  basis 
of  documented  needs  and  not  on  uniform  levels  acro.s3  the  ^^ati/)n.  It  is' for  this 
miKon  that  we  suggest  repeal  of  the  15  percent  minimum  request  for  post 
secondary  programs.        j  i       *  • 

QucHion  5,  State  Adm\nht ration.  The  GAO  report  found  that  a  number  of 
States  retaincil  a  high  percentage  of  their  Fertt-ral  funds  at  the  State  level  for 
admlnl.'^t ration  and  other fser vices.  Ho^  docs  the  Administration  bill  respond  to 
this  nmling?  -  t  ' 

An.swer.,The  QAO  report  did  not  dlstingul.sli  State  level  administration  from 
all  ancillary  services  Whlph  Includes  a  number  of  expenditure  categories  In  addi 
.  tiiih  to  State  level  adm^ni.stratlon.  We  conducted  a  brief  five  Item  survey  on 
fjfli'ote<l  expenditur-^s  In^  vocational  educa U(»n  ."subsequent  to  the  GAO  report. 
The  attached  volidaiedsIJsatUmal  Summary  should  replace  the  preliminary  sum- 
mary sliariul  wlih  you  previously,  ^jChtS  mo>t  recent  stimmary  suiwtantiates  that 
Stati'S  on  the  average  use  7.G  percent  of  their  Part  B  nllotments  for, State  level 
*aduiihi8tratli)n.  Considering  tho  leadership,  administrative,  and  .super vlsi^ry  j^erv- 
l<vs  iiureliased  with  this  jrelativi^ly  small  percentage  of  Federal  dollans  we  tldnk 
the  QXO  idKservation  was  unwarranted.  Ilowever*  there  are  23  States  whoSe 
entire  State  level  a dndnfst ration  costs  are  supported  by  more  than  50  poreont 
fruifi  Federal  source.^.  OlJ  the.«ie  23.  eight  provide  25  percent  or  less  State  funds 
f»ir  their  nilminLstratlve  yperatlon  v\irh  tW4»  States  supporting  their  entire  State 
.  level  admfulsrratlve  effort  with^  Federal  funds. 

-Wo  have  arcued  .stron;:ly  ngainst  a  maximum  limit  on  Federal  funds  which 
ration  because  we  feel  settluj;  a  llndt  *yuuld  Inhibit  tlio 
leadership  acti Miles,  such  as  planning,  evaluation, 
the  like.  Jn  fact,  If  an  arldtrary  5  percent  maximum 


may  \n>  used  for  adndnlst 
contTfinath)n  of  .siifiltleu 
program  wupi'rvlslou  and 
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wete  eaforced.  ZS  States  who  esoeed  the  pereent  level  would  in  total  have  to 
itmimxte  an  additional  ,$12.G  milliun  to  replace  the  loss  or  reduce  «>eir  effort  m 
such  critical  areas  as  planning  aiitl  program  aduunistration  precisely  when  State 
J'everadmlnistration  should  be  Improved,  not  eut  back. 

.    We  wonld,  however,  accept  a  pru\ision  in  which  States  arc  reqnirca  to  match 
>  anv  Federal  funds  they  nseil  for  State  level  ndministratloii.  lliis  might  prove 
o  ^   to  be  a  hardship  fur  some  ijtiites  but  ma>  result  in  i>te^^  ardship  and  aeeoiintabiUty 

/     ^^OuwVton  6,  Data  Needs.  ^Vliat  methods  o£  gathering,  disseminating,  and  infor- 
/      preting  data  rtsed  by  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education  and  the  States  today  are  diffor- 
/       ent  from  those  employed  ten  jears  ago?  To  what  exteut  is  technology  beiug  used 
/        to  provide  improved  treatment  of  data?  ^  au„ 

Answer.  Ten  years  ago  all  data  had  tu  be  collected,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  by 
hand.  Xiulay  nmst  States  have  some  computer  capability  In  the  gathering,  com- 
piling, and  dissemination  of  data.  •     '         .      n    *       i       «  i 

Almost  all  States  are  now  using  eonipatcr  capabilities  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
disseminate  data  to  M>me  extent.  Tlic  U.S.  OUice  of  Kdueation  compnter  is  being 
t*^  process  tlie  raw  data  from  the  Status  into  national  totals  pertaining  to 
the  programs  and  fiscal  data  pertaining  to  expenditures  Of  Federal,  St^te  and 
local -funds.  Tlie  U.S.  OQk'c  i!t  Kdueation  is  attempting  to  provide  a  balanced  data 
system  for  all  o£  Education.  In  doing  so,  the  National  Center  for  Educatioa 
Statistics  compiles  certain  common  data  .a  ml  conducts  periodic  cross  sectional 
^  and  loiigltiidlual  surveys.  lu  addition  to  program  reports  collected- from  State 
Kdueation  Agencies  on  Federally  funded  programs,  selective  cvalnatlon  studies 
collect  and  analyze  data  for  determining  program  impact  and  for  reporting  to 
Congress.  In  all  of  these  routine  aild  periodic  studi<^  and  reports,  automatic  data 
processing  systems  arc  utilized  to  store,  retrieve  and  analyze  such  statistics. 

The  ^atloIlal  Center  for  Education  Statistics  ha^  also  jmplemcntcd  a  dissemi- 
iiatlou  tcchiiUpic  Incorporating  online  access  to  various  dat^i  flies  eductitioual 
'       procrams  for  Internal,  public  and  institutional  user  groups. 

Quejftton  7.  OE'IA.  How  has  the  U.S.O.E.  providdd  leadership  In  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Comprehensive  Employmef^  and  Training  Act? 

Answer.  The  Commli,sloner  of  Education  provided  leadership  In  meeting  the 
edneational  iieedsAof  the  Comprehensiye  Employment  and  Training  Act  through 
the  following  llmifations:  > 

<a)  Establis  unent  of  a  CETA  Coordination  Unit  within  OE 

(b)  Transiussibn  to  the  Deputy  Coi.nni*sloners  and  Ueglonal  Convmissioners 
<it  Kdueation  k  k  memorandum  entitled  "Office  of  Education  Action  to  Invijlf- 
nicut  I>nE\V  /Qoniprchcnsivc  Employment  and  Training  (CETA)  Policy."  Tills 
included  such  aclivitles  as  the  development  of  .guidelines  and  criteria  for  prinio 
•sponsor  and-  tUU^  III  plans,  provision  of  technical  assistance  on  educational 
eonifwncnts  of  CHTA  programs,  the  coordination  of  OE  staff  offices  to  Identify  and 
.tmplemcnt  linkages  to  bencftt  the  program  and  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data 
to  detormine  the  utilization  of  existing  facilities,  such  as  fsl^ill  centers. 

lAE  Regional  Offices  have  beiMi  mvolvcil  In  review  and  comment  on  the  educa- 
tional coinpoiicnts  o^  Title  I  nnd  II  Prime  Sponsor  plans.  Title  III  mijrrant  plans 
^  and  Section  112  non-flnaneial  agreements  and  have  .«iervcd  as  niomhcrs  of  the 
Rcu'ioual  Director's  "Manpower  luforniatioii  AViirk  grmips."  In  FY  1075  this 
-  hav  hccu  pos.^iide  hri'ausc  iRegional  Manpower  Pevclopmciit  and  Training  miT 
of  BOAFi  i\-a.s  available  to  a>supio  some  initiatives  in  .'support  of  the  transition  to 
CM-yPA.  Wlth'the  loss  of  MOT  positions  on  June  30,  our  ahillty  to  support  CETA 
'Will  ho  greatly  reduced,'  •    ,    «      .  '  m 

Action  has  been  Inltiat--'  by  the  Offioc.of  Education  with  the  Secretary  of 
IIKW  to  discuss  means  ..viatlng  tlds  problem  of  educational  support  at  the 
Roc:ional  level  for  FY  lO" 

Our.«/*w  iSrt.  Ifurenu  of  -  occupation  a  J  and  AdnJf  KducatwiK  A\  hat  port  of  the 
omoe  of  Kdueation  salary  and  cMn*n>e  resoiirct's  Is  nllueated  to  the  I^urcau  of 
.   Oc-cupatinnnl  and  Adult  Kduoatii>n?  Uow  docs  this  compare  with  five  year??  a^o? 
Of  this  fl^iiv  IKjrccutage  is  allocated  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  and 

Technical  Ediic*  .  , 

Answer.  Durinir  FV  1075.  the  Bureau  of  Occupntlonal  and  Adult  Edpcafion 
wan  jiUooatcd  .^4..SOr».4()0,00-(»r'n.7  \HW\}i  of  the  total  OHlce  of  Education  budget, 
of  wUWh  $77.Vi20.00  wjs  alhnati'd  to  ^ht-  DInLsIou  4)f  Vocational  and  Technical 
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EdMcation  or  10  pont'iit  »>>  tlu  j»*tal  amount  rotTiv(jtl.  Dunn?:  FY  107o,  flu» 
Bureau  was  alhuatod  $2.r>i;{.2<r).(H)  or  pt^cent  of  tlie  total  0«ice  uf  Kaucaium 
biHlKOt,  of  which  91.5H;.lftl\(K)  v\.is  allinateil  to  tht»  Divi.sion  of  Vncational  ami 
Tochiiical  Edncation  or  50  ixM't'ont  of  the  totiil  amount  received. 
^  QHCHiion  Sh.  nurcau  of  Otenimiional  and  Adult  IJducaiton.  How  inanv  profps- 
smnal  staff  oocnp.\  puvititms  in  tin-  Di\ision  of  Vocational  and  Tpchnieal  Kduca- 
tion  as  a  fnll-time  as<ignn»Vnt?  Hon  does  thi>  figure  compare  \Mth  five  years  a^o? 

Answer  At  present,  there  are  21  professUaml  .stall:  in  tlie  Divisuin  of  Voeatn>nal 
and  Technical  Kdiication.  Five  years  n^?o  there  \\ere  4.S  professional  staff  lu  the* 
Pinsiim  of  Voeatit>nal  and  Technical  Kducation.  which  included  8  professional 
.staff  now  a.<sijrnod  in  the  Di^^sion  of  TleM^arch  and  Denion.stration. 

Qne^iion  ^r.  liurcfiu  of  OcvupatUmal  and  Adult  Educaiion.  AVhv  did  th(*  posi- 
tion of  A«s'.<?ociato  ronuuissiuiier  of  Occupational  ami.  Adult  Education  .sit  einptv 
for  ajniost  n  full  year  and  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Division  of  A^ocational 
and  Toclinical  I'.ducatii.n  sit  empt^  for  i»ver  eijjht  nuaitli^?  It  would  appear  that 
these  pof^ltions  are  cnfiuil  po.sitions  and  wtadd  n^ed  early  attention  if  the  Office 
of  Kducation  truly  has  an  interest  in  the  field  of  occupational  trainimr  Have 
these  positions'  hoen  filled  yet?  If  someone  is  *\actin?:"  in  these  positions  when  is 
*  it  anticipated  that  the  positions  will  be  conlirniedV 

Answer  To  nnsu'or  the  .several  questions  concerning:  tlie  appointment  of  kev 
posifi6ns  in  occup^Uioiial  education  within  the  r.S.  Ofllce  of  Educati<)n  requires 
lo^ll^  '^"^  factors^tnd  conditions  winch  affected  the  implementation  of  VJj 
02-318  requir  ni:  the  estahli.shment  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education  When  P. T.  02-318  wa.s  enacted  into  lau.  there  already  existed  in  the 
Oflice  of  Education  a  Bureau  of  Adult.  Vqcational.  Technical  and  I^Ianpower  Edu- 
cation, headed  l)y  a  That  unit  is  .^.liown  on  the  attached  orsanizational 
chart  as  the  Offlne  p{  Adult.  .Vocational,  Technical  and  Manpower  Education 
That  original  nnit  was  composed  of  four  divisions,  three  of  which  were  alreadv 
headed  hy  a  Division  Director  al  the  Of?-10  level.  Consequentlv.  with  the  creation 
of  the  Burea^i  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Kducathm.  one  of  the  legislativelv 
estahlished  GS~17  iwsitions  and  three  of  the  seven  legi.slativelv  estahlished 
GS-in  positjons  were  already  filled.  One  of  tlio  initial  proldeius  confronting  the 
first  Weputy  ronunissiouer  for  Occupatl()ual  uiid  Adult  Edu^^ation.  therefore Mva<i 
to  or^ranize  the.Buroau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  E<lucation  in  such  a  wav  {hat 
the  newly  authorized  supergrade  positions  \\ould  Hi  he  administfativelv  Com- 
patible with  the  ex'istmc:  organization  and,  therefore,  not  cause  confu^ioir^and 
divisivene,ss  witiiin  the  Bureau  and  (2^  he  utilized  in  such  a  war  a.s  to  maximize 
their  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  The 
original  nrganijcation  was  designed  t.>  accomplish  both  of  those  objectives  ' 

With  this  brief  introduction  as  a  background,  the  following  represents  a  stein 
by-step  chronological  sequence  of  eventsj  rCKarding*  our  attempts  to  fill  the  sn;>er- 
grade  positions  authorized  in  TX.  02-318,  as  well  as  the  three  senior  advisor 
positions  authorized  by  that  same  legislation.  This  information  .will  place  in  con- 
text personnel  actions  concerning  the  positions  mentioned  in  vour  question 

Although  PL.  92  .318  became  effective  in  July  of  1072.  the  appointment  of 'the*, 
first  Deputy  romniisslonor  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education- 
was  not  ^^onnnncd  until  January  7.  1073.  Prior  to  that  confirmation  data  and 
wh  le  Or  William  F  Pierce  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  V)lfice  of  Education  two 
actions  took  place  Fir.<;t.  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  people  within  OE  and 
outside,  a  list  r)otontlal  candidates  for  each  of  the  remaining  unfilled  two  OS-17 
positions  and  pach  of  the  four  remainins:  unfilled  GS-10  iwsitions.  In  addition 
agreement  was  obtained  within  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  organizational'  , 
structure  previously  dlscus.<:ed.  On  April  20.  1073.  the  proposed  orsanizationat 
structure  for  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  was  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  approval.  Although  no 
official  action  regarding  formal  selection  of  individuals  to  fill  the  super-rade 
positions  could  1)0  taken  until  the  organizational  structure  wa.s  approved  the' 
identification  of  individuals  with  necessary  qualifications  to  fill  each  of  the 
Public  Law  positions  continued  during  the  interim  periodr 

On  May  11,  1073,  the  organzational  structure  of  the  newlv  created  Bureau  of 
Occupational  a;nd  Adult  Education  was  approved. 
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Oh  Jiiiif  5,  imi^,  piiijcns  wi'i'v  fuiwarUtid  fruiu  the*  Duimitmeut  of^irealth, 
KiluraUun.  aiul  WVlfurt'  to  the  Ci\ki  St»i'\ i*r^ ('oiaiiiivsiiUi  on  ihv  laiuliiKiti'  fur 
the  pus>itit>n  reqiiinug   broad  expei  ifuct*  in  tUu  IJcUl  uf  Jiiiiiur  and  Coia 

nninity  CuUege  Eaucatiun."  Thin  iiisJiutlnal  \\a»>  tu  bc,r\e  as  the  Associate 
C  oiima5'M*mer  fur  Ucmpatiuiial  riauiuiig.  Sintt*  iiiu&t  of  the*  aaiaiaia^;  uianclatud 
|H)>iUotiN  wrre  to  U»  untit»i'  il^v  ilavn  >ii[tvi  \ i>iuu  i»t*  tl»i^  ^IS  17.  m*Uh  tioii  of  >j;o 
nUr  iiuli\idual>  (or  the  four  <iS-l<i>  wjls  puiiHi>el>  iU^la.MHLinitil  Sinl.H' 
took  poMtiM!  action  oil  th»>  re^ueftt.  The  DinntitJii  of  the  r)i\i&ioii  of  Vocational 
ami  Xcchiucal  Kducatiuii  \\a»  one  of  ihv>v  GS  36&.  We  felt  that  in  diseussin^i; 
einplo^iiient  witii  lioteiitiul  tanllidate^  at  the  GS-10  level.  the.\  woidd  need  to 
know  ^^Jelihcall.v  whoiit  the.\  woohl  reiM>it»  At  that  tune,  we  did  not  aiiticipate 
aii.\  iiiordinato  dela.\&  in  ihe  apI>io\al  of  the  (i>S  17  landidate.  The  decision  to 
dela.\  .specifie  selection.  thei*eft>re.  seemed  to  he  an  appropriate  one. 

t>ii  Jiil.\  1,  Xd'l\,  the  first  nmudated  .-jenioi  ad\isor.\  poNitiun  was  KUed  with 
tho  appointment  of  the  Senior  Advisory  for  Medioal  Services.  n 

i>u  Aiimust  31,  li)73,  tlie  i  Ser\jce  Conaui&Mon  raised  a  *u»estion  re^;arding 
a  potential  Tlatth  Act  \iulation  h.\  the  G.S-17  candidate  while  serving  in  a 
prcMons  position.  On  Septeiaber  Li.  lS>7o,  oin*  Oftjie  of  General  Counsel  ruled 
there  had  not  bt'en  a  \iolatu>n  of  th,e  JIatih  Ait.  On  October  10. 1078,  the  Assist 
ant  iieiieral  Coui»>el  for  the  Sei  \ite  CoanJii^^i^^n  coiicnrred  with  the  opinion 
of  nn\V\s  OlUce  of  ticneral  t'ounsel  lont. lined  in  the  i>epteaiber  13  uicnio. 

t>a  i>etTiaber  21,  1973,  aflei  fee\eial  additional  dela.v.^  and  an  infuiina^feiiuest 
by  till'  CimI  kSeivite  ( ^>ntU(is>ion  tit  \vttlidiaw  the  umdidati  >  laiiav.  fheiandidate 
hecomo  totally  frustrated  and  withdrew  from  contention. 

nffoit.s  were  then,  iiiiniediatelj  initiated  to  fill  the  reiiiaiiiin^^  GS  10 .positions, 
>iiuo  It  was  ob\it>iis>  that,  a  totall,\  new  bCjirch  proce>&  would  Itave  to  be  begun 
,  for  th<*  OS-17  Associate  (Commissioner. 

Oil  January  7,  r.>7'l,  papers  weic*  proce*&eil  to  the  Civil  Serxice  Commission 
for  a  i»reeUi|>loyiuent  >eund.v  il^aianie  foi  the  aatliori/i*d  G^^'  lGha\in^  "hioad 
expcfience  in  education  in  Private  Proprietary  Institutions." 

On  Ma>  1,  1073.  Di.  W  UUaiii  Sautli  wa.>  a.>kea  by  Oj:  »»(ncials  to  fill  the  posi- 
.tiou  of  .V>MH  iate  roniuii.>Mou  for  the  Ofth'o  of  Career  Kdueation.  Dr.  Smith  was 
alieady.  a  GS-17  w ithin  the  Utlice  of  Kdueation^ ami  m  addition  to  bvin? enilueatly 
well  (jjuahtied  to  bec*>me  A>.suciate  Comnii>.>u>nei  |or  Occupational  Plauning, 
alltirded  u>  an  opp^irtuAit^  to  exi^edile  the  .Nelei  tloii  of  an  indixidtial  to  till  that 
mandated  superj;rade  position^  , 

ihk  September  a.  1073,  I>r.  flohert  \Vorthiiii:ton,  the  original  incumbent  in  the 
Ofli^e  of  Adult,  Vocational.  Tethnual  and  Manpower  ndmatiun,  resigned  his 
position  in  Government  service.  « 

(Ml  Uctuber  1.  1073,  Or.  Smitli  was  a.-Nhed  b>  the  Conuni.^sioner  of  Education 
to  aN>nnie  the  n»sponsibilit>  of  tlie  Director  of  Teacher  Corps. 

The  net  result  of  all  ncruitna'nt  atti\it>.  whitli  he;;an  prior  to  .TaniiarA  7, 
IJiT.i  \\a>  that  a^  of  Deeenilu  r  Jl.  lS»73^all  thictvt>f  tlic  (iS  17  niaiidated  iiositions 
were  ouee  a^nin  vacant  and  a  >eanh  for  uindid.ite>  to  All  ea»h  »if  t\n»i'  three 
positions  had  to  begin  anew. 

On  Xovcml>er21.  1073.  Mr.  Miihael  Uu.^so,  wlmhad  been  >ei\in^  a.s  the  Atting 
Duvuor  of  tl\e  DiM.saai  of  Voiatilaial  .md  Teclmiial  Kdinatitai  in  tlte  OHiv  e  of 
AdaU«  \  t»cationai.  Teihnlcal.  and  Manpower  KOniatioii  da  d  »sadth'nl,\.  Mi.  Kn-.M» 
iiad  not  l»^en  (dffjible .  b>  virtue  of  hi.s  bai  Kiiround  .md  Iraiain^.  to  In-  con>idered 
for  iHif  of  th(»  four  vacant  tiS  Hi  position>.  When  hi>  dc.ith  vacated  tlu'  po>itii»n, 
it  wa.s  pi..ssible  to  a>.si;:n  one  of  th>»  four  GS  U»  po-^tiiauj  lo  the  I  >iiector>hip  of  the 
Division  of  VocutionabTechnu  al  r.ducatitUi.  Suae  ha'^.st.it  Uti  required  tltat  two 
^<if  tlu'  iiS  1(>  po.sUiiiU>  wonUl  lie  idled  with  an  nulivala.d  luivin>;  hroa*!  e.\ijcrieuci« 
'in  the  Held  of  Po^t>ceoudar>-t>ii  apalioaal  lalmauon  ui  CoaiiiainU.v  and  Janitir 
(  olU'i;e>.  die  deel.sion  wa.s  nuide  U»  talve  »inc  of  thov*  inril\idual>  (prcvioiKNly 
a.NSi^ued  to  the  Otllec  *>f  t>icapational  Pliinniu^)  and  a»i;ih  that  .>ui*ef^rade  poM 
tb>a  to  the  DlVKsion  of  Voiational-Teihneal  Ktlucaliou.  Tlalt  dcii.sion  necuN.sUated 
a  lo  w  .^eanli  for  .i  candidate  luivum  (he  ai^i^ropi  iate  baiK^roand  and  experience 
to  uirtuage  a  division. 

On  January  11,  107 J  pape.r.s  were  prote.^^.NCHl  to  tlu'  Civil  i:>er\iie  Comiai.s.'^lon  for 
a  preemplo.v  meat  .M'curit^  de.iraiue  for  the  audioii/.ed  GS  17  who  ^\ouM  fill 
the  position  of  Associate  Conuni^isoner  for  Career  Kdueation. 


On  Jannnr.v  7,  1071.  papers  wejrt'  imKesM'd  tu  the  Civil  Servite  Commib>lon 
for  a  preemploymeiit  tecurit^  tlearaiii-c  fur  the  ntithoriiseil  Gfe-lO  {iusitiou  lm\in^ 
"broiul  exiMjrience  in  eclucatiun  anil  Private  Proprietary .iiistitntiuii*.  * 

On  Marcli  26.  1074,  the  Ci^il  bi»r\iee  Coniiiiigi.iun  appru\eil  the  caiiilii\.ite  fur 
tlieGS-17  posltiuiijis  Ascjociate  ConiniKssioner  fur  Career  Education. 

On  Februarj  25. 1074.  we  reLei\e<l'a  letter  fruin  th^  individual  whose  nanie  haii 
been  Mibmittefl  fur  ilearauce  iis  the  GS  I7iia\iiig  '  bread  cAlHriieiice  in  educitioii 
ill  Privaite  Proprietary  iii.*>titution:,"  withdrawing  fur  ».aiididat>  tu  take  anuthir 
jiositiuiK  u  result  uf  tbi:,  aitiuii,  ratlua'  thaii  baMiig  that  partieidar  ??uper^radi* 
lillwl  by  earb  March,  the  Marth  pn>cei3J>  he^^an  once  apim  fur  the  niand.ited  liis-lG 
having  'broad  experience  in  wliitatiou  in  Prnate  Proprietar\  in^titutiuni.." 

On  February  21,  1974.  an  individual  wafc>  nonanated  for  une  uf  the  authurized 
GS-17  ijosjitiuns  to  serve  as  the  Ai^budate  Cunimii-siuner  for  Adult,  Vocational 
tTeehnical  and  Mnnpuwer  Kducatiuii  and  an  individual  fur  the  GS-17  pubitiun 
as^Associatft  Conanissiouer  for  Occapational  Planning. 

On  May  16.  1074,  the  Asbueiate  Cuniniit>i.iuner  fur  Uecui*atiunal  Planning  \vi-> 
approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

On  May  23,  2074,  the  Connnission  nutiHed  us  that  the  candidate  for  theGS-17 
Associate  Commissioner  for  the  Oifice  uf  Adult,  Vucational,  Technical,  and  Man- 
power Eduention  did  nut.posbcs:,  sulpcient  eAperien».e  to  manage. an  office  uf  1(>0 
people. 

,  On  June  10,  1974,  the  Civil  Service  decision  vVa.^^  appealed  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Adndnl>stmtiun  and  Mauageiueni  on  the  ba^i^  tlait  the  candidate 'i> 
exrierience  and  iiualiflcatiuns  bad  nut  been  full^  prusunted  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  ^ 

On  August'19.  1974  the  nanie'^)f  the  candidate  who  had  been  rejected  on  ^lay 
23.  1074  by  the  Civil  Service  Cuniaii.^sion  for  the  pujjltiun  of  A.s.suciate  Cunl- 
laissioner  for  thi'  Olficc  af  Adult,  Vocatiiaial.  Technical,  and  Manpower  Kduva- 
fion  w^iA  rpisUbmitteil  to  the  Conani.svion  fur  their  c*)nsiderution«a«  A5<>oriat<*' 
Comnii.ssioner  *he  Office  of  Oecupatiuaal  Planning  ta  positiun  which  ivipiiics 
the  management  of  less  than  20  people  and  whi^h  i\e  fcjt  woul^l  remove  tlie 
principle  objections  stated  h\  the  Civjl  Ser\ire  Commission  in  their  Maj  23rd 
denial).  At  the  same  time,  we  reqncsled  that  the  indi\idual  approved  fur  the 
pcsltion  of  Assutiate  Cuaanissiuner  fur  Oixupational  Planning  be  approved  a.-, 
the  .Associate  Cumiui.ssiui^*r  fui  Adult,  Vucatibnal,  Technical,  and  Manpuwer 
Kducation.  C 
^  On  May  14,  1074,  papers  were  processed  for  a  p reemployment  security  clear- 
ance for  the  authorized  GS-^O  pusitiun  repairing  professional  experience  in 
Occupational  Guidance  and  Coanselingt  ^ 

On  Aagii.^t  IS,  1074,  the  Senior  Ad \  isory  required  to  ha\e  sabprufesslonal  te^h- 
niclau  experience  In  one  uf  the  branches  uf  engineering  was  eni[doved  in  tltc 
Barean. 

On  September  4.  1074.  paper.s  were  <)rocesjsed  far  a  preeniplu.\nient  secaritj 
clearance  for  one  ot  the  authurized  GS-10  pusititais  nM|aning  'llruHr(!\^^pl•rien^ e 
in  the  field  of  Pustsecundary-Occupatiun  .l  Education  in  Cuminanity  aiiH.Tanior 
Colleges.  ^  "  \ 

On  Septendier  1.  1074.  tlie  Senioi  Advisor  luisltion  w high  bad  to  bo  fllVd  by 
^a  person  who  l.s  a  .skilled  workir  in  a  recognised  uccapatiun  was  eniploA*d  in 
tJie  Bureau.  .  \ 

In  summary.  20  niontliN  after  beglnnlnj:  tu  identify  and  employ  the  supergrJides 
authorized  in  P.L.  02^'^IR,  two  uf  the  GS-K  Pi^sitions  were  filled  and  a  reqae>t 
for  approval  of  the  other  GB-K  position  and  two  uf  the  four  GR-IO  puhitions 
bad  been  forwarded  to  the  Cl\il  Service'  Cammission.  In  addition,  tentathe  selec- 
tion of  the  other  two  GS--10  po.<iitions  had  been  accomplished. 

On  Oi  tuber  20.  1071,  the  Ci\il  Srr\ice  rumnasslon  returned  to  the  Departuieut 
of  Health.  Kduuitlon.  and  Welfare,  wit  bout  npproval,  the  names  of  the  two 
17  candidates  submitted  t^a  Aujrnst  10.  1071.  Iii  addithui.  on  that  same  date 
the  Civil  RervUe  Commi.s.sian  notified  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  their  General  Counsel  dmd  ruled  that  "In  the  process  of  analyzing 
y.our  latest  proposals,  the  nroxlsiuns  of  P.L.  02-318  were  reviewed  in  defith.  Our 
General  Counsel  has  notified  \it^  that  the  Ait  oi»ly  provides  additional  super* 
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frum  the  clabijiftcatlun  resi>onsibilIliesj  uf  the  CummTsi>Jun.,AcLuraingly.  our 
determinatiou  i&  that  all  pusitiunb  that  are.  ebtaUi^bed  using  thu;5e  &imte>  are 
i>ubjeot  to  buth  classlftcatiun  and  quallficatluna  apjiroval  the  Ci\ll  Sen  ice 
Commission. "  The  net  affect  of  this  decision  \\as  that  tlie  attiN  itiob  in  the  search, 
interview,  aud  selection  process  described  above,  v\  hich  took  pla^^e  ovtr  22  months 
Were  in  eflecti  null  and^A'oid  beLan^e  of  the  Oivil  Serviee  Conimi^^ion  dctLinaiia 
tion  that  we  liaO  to  resubmit  to  them  lomplete  cla.•^sifitation^  lor  iill  of  tho 
snj>ergnides  authoriztd  by  P.L.  92-318.  In  the  meantime,  submissions  for  all 
sujHirgrade  positions  were  returned  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
*  ami  Welfare' by  the  Civil  Service  Conuuission. 

IIEWs  Office  of  General  Counsel  was  asked  to  advise  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary^  for  Persoulfel  and  I'raining  whether  that  oiiiee  Loucurred  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Civil  Service  Legal  Counsel.     v  . 

On  January  11,  1075,  HEW  Le^jal  Counsel  partially  concurred  with  the  Civil 
Service  General  Counsel  but  went  on  ot  state  that  "we  helleve  that  the  Coiu- 
nnssioiis  responsibility  does  not  end  by  a  decision  that  a  particular  position 
description  submitted  to  it  doe?>  not  coittain  ^uflicieut  number  or  L*omj>leX  duties 
to  warrant  tlassiflcation  at  the  .sijecilic  i^rmle.  We  believu  that  the  Commission 
has  a  mandate  from  the  Congress  to  Work  with  the  agency  in  order  to  get  a 
position  dc^tription  which  will  vv arrant  Lia;5sifiLatiou  at  thc^pioper  grade/' 

On  January  21),  lOTo,  it»iiuesis  for  the  approval  of  the  position  of  Associate 
Conanlssioner  of  Occupational  ri.inuiiig  (GS-17j,  ^Vssouafl*  Commissioner  for 
Adults  Vocatioiial,  Xechnitah  and  -Maiipower  Education  (GS  17 >  and  the  G-10 
position,  C<4onliuator  for  Coun^xclmg  and  Gunlanee  vveie  rcisUbmUted  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

On  March  2b,  107."5,  tlie  Commissiou  approved  the  position  of  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  the  CMUce  of  AUuit,  VouUional,  Tedinu.il,  and  Maiipower  Education 
"v^^a  position  whith  had  been  hllcd  at  the  biMuQ  level  when  T.L.  92  31S  was  enacted 


On  March  31,  107."3,  the  CummiShion  ruled  that  neither  position  descriptions 
for  the  GS-l.t  AssiHiate  Coniiui.v^ii»ner  for  OcLUpational  rianniug  nor  the  GS-lO 
Coordinator "fjtir  Counseling  anil  Guidam'e  j untitled  a  sujiergrade  classUicatiini, 
On  April  22,  11)70,  members  i»f  the  Ollice  of  Kducat«ifi  a>ul  the  Oflice  of  the 
AssKstant  Seiretao  for.  Allminl^tration  ^iml  Managi'mcut  naU.  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Ci^jil  tServiue  Coiuniit,sion  Ut  deterniine  whether  ti^re  was  any  way 
to  ovei:come  the  objections  of  the  Civil  Service  Ciiinmis^ion  Tuid  at  the  sanle 
time  carry  iiiit  the  elear  inti-ut  uf  Coiigresh  as  exprosv^e^l  Mi  T.L.  02^18.  At  that 
tune,  the  representathen  of  tlie  Cougnis^ii^n,  afttr  in^aring  haw  OE  planne<l 
to  use  those  Miixtrgrade  positions,  the  purpose  to  whuh  they  would  be  put,  and 
the  educational  and  professional  le\ei  of  the  iiulivUluals  which  would  be  re 
quired  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  envisioned,  advi.<ed  ns  to  redesign  the 
position  descriptions  and  to  resubniit  them  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
These  new  job  descriptions  are  Jiow  b^h.^  v\ilttcn  and  will  he  .-nbmltted  to  the 
Civd  Service  Commission  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  ami 
Welfare  shortly. 

\\  hlle  (lie  efTorU  just  ifescribed  wrre  designed  to  imphmeid  the  establiMauent 
of  I  he  Bureau  <»f  Uctupational  and  Adult  Kducalloif.  ^taffl'd  with  mandated 
positions,  the  fact  remains  that  In  June  of  107.'j.  two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
apiMuntment  of  thy.  Depntj  CoiuniissUiner  for  the  Bureau  of  Ociupatloual  and 
Adult  Education,  one  of  the  GS  17  po>itiuns  and  four  of  the  GS-IG  positiuns 
authorized  by  Congress  in  V.h.  02-318  are  still  vacant.  ^  ^ 

Recent  discussions  with  key  persons  from  thi»  Bureau.  USOE  personnel  ofTu  e, 
Ufllce  of  the  Se(;retury  and  the  Civil  Serviie  Commission  indicate  re<i.son  fur 
expectatluus  that  the  personnel  actions  in  iiuestlon  will  he  promptlj  processed 
in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Qut'Hiion  i>o.  Ktf/tonaUzutiotu  It  W  our  understaiullng  that  niaiiy  of  the  \oca- 
tlonal  education  functions  of  U.S.O.E.  in  Washlnglun,  D.C.  have  been  moved  to 
the  regt^jnal  ofilces.  Give  ah  iiiditatlon  of  how  much  rej;lonalizatlon  has  taken 
place  and  show  how  Individuals  In  the  regional  oftices  have  greater  expertise 
to  perform  these  hinctlons  than  Individuals  In  Washington. 


into  law). 
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Answer.  Kogioiiallz/itiun  Ima  Luui  a  i»iirtof  thu  \uciition<il  uJuc^tiun  uiiuratiuii 
:?iiu^  thu  llrbt  profisnnn  .^pucinlli»ti)  uiuler  tho  ^laiiiiu^ur  iJuM'luiiment  ;uul 
Training  Act  transferred  ffum  tlie  Washington  ufllte  tu  reyiunal  ufiices  Knd 
uther&  frum  mitside  the  i;uvtM'iinient  ueru  uniiilu>t'd  to  augmei^t  tiic  s,taff.  Dur- 
ing thL-^  iH'riud  uf  iipijn>.\in»ately  the  hij,t  tun  \fai>,  utliiM  M^'atiuaal  edncatiun 
program  ^pciialisti,  tranbferud  tu  regiun.il  ufiiues  frum.  \Va>hMigtun.  The&e 
perc«oii&  funned  a  nucleiii»  or  tadru  uf  prufus>.iunah>  v\liu  u<.ro  knuv\  ledgfalile  in 
depth  regarding  the  upuratiun  i-j  AVa^hingtun  and  they,  in  turn,  ahfc.isted  lu  the 
dpvplopnient  of  others  who  were  later  employed. 

Polity  and  uther  important  deci^i^»ns  are  inndu  in  Washington  with  tlie 
rfgu»nal  oflice  persjuiinil  parliciiwiti^g  in  the  iinpkmui»t<itiu;i  thercuf.  Althuugh 
State  j»lans  are  subniittud  to  tlie  regional  ufileus  and  reviewed,  there  final 
approval  i.<  given  by  the  U.S.  Cumnu&siuner  uf  Education  here  in  Washington. 
In  anordaiu;^  with  Uie  pro\i>ions  of  JM..  93-.3s\  P«rt  D,  lAeniplary 

Program  &  Proji  i  f.>  of  tho  Voc  ation.il  Kdmalion  ,nm  ndun'Ut.«>  u(  UKJ\  P.L.  DO- 
570.  is  being  recentraltzed.  ' 

Rfjcional  oitlof*  personnel  are  able  to  ho  more  rivspon>i\e  the  needs  of 
Statf  and  hnal  pi'r>unnel  beiause  of  their  iU^se  pruxiudty  to  the  >cene  of  actual 
projrram  operation.  The.se  oflires,  Sfr\e  as  center?^  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  actiXities  oi  the  ai;encii'v  iu  the  Kdut-ation  Division  and  pro- 
vide toohnical  assifttanoe  to  State  aud  loe.d  eduoutiynal  ageiu  ies.  Among  oth^r 
rehited  rjt».sj)onsibIlll;ie.s.  regional  ofliu*  perMuinel  piaj  a  role  in  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  0(11  ee  of  Kdneafton  prou'r^un,  ^ 

The  regional  oHUe  i.>  vi^w'ed•a^  jui  *'Xten.sion  of  the  eentral  ofiiee,  as  a  part 
of  the  central  ofRee.  and  not  as  a  M-paiatr  entity.  To  maintain  unif<irinity  in 
adntini.si ration  and  in  Ihe  di.Nihargf  ijf  ai>pn»pnate  ri->iionsiijiIities,  adequate 
eommunu  i.tlon  is  the  key.  Frequent  workshops  and  eonferenees.  inviilving 
eentral  and  regional  per.soiinel,  are  scheduled  to  provide  an  .opportunity  for 
discussion,  an  exchange  of  \  I'ewpoint**,  the  reeoneiliation  of  different  vifws, 
and  the  e>tabli aliment  vt  the  most  appropriate  prueeilure>.  Individual  letters 
and  telephone  calls  .supplement  workshop  and  t'onfrrenc*^  experiences  to  ensure 
proper  interpretations.  '     ^  ^ 

For  the  pa^t  three  years,  weekly  teleeonferenees,  usually  one  hour  in  length, 
have  been  siheduled  with  all  ten  Bef;ional  Offices  to  proMde  personnel  with  the 
latr  t  information,  give  them  interpretajloils  ot  law  ancT  regulations,  afford  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  to  ensure  understanding,  and  to  reeeive  instant 
"feedback"  regardinj;  the  regions  ami  the  state>  Uiey  represent  Thij^has  eon- 
trihiittd  much  to  the  elfeetive  apd  efficient  operation  of  our  decentralized 
procranis.  '  ^  ,  • 

We  recnjrnize  that  there  are  inherent  pr*»blenis  In  decentrrilization  but,  on 
bnlamK  the  ad\antage>  in  our  operation,  the  flc^xibility  in  approaeh,  and  the 
immediate  respt^n.^es  to  requests  for  ser\ici\s  that  are  made  possible  lead  us 
couelude  that  decentralization  has  much  merit:  * 

Quf^^thn  %.  Rcfjioptnlization,  lO.  00  has  maiidatcd  the  return  of  certain 
fmu  tious  from  the  reghmal  office^  to  the  Washington  office  of  TT.S.O.K.  What 
plans  arc  underway  to  accomnlish  this  nuimlate?  When  will  this  he  effected? 

xVuswi  r.  Kf'ffardinc:  Part  D.  Kxcinphiry  Programs  and  Projects  for  V<»cational 
ICducatlon,  P.T..  OO-.*>70.  action  uas  taken  to  notify  all  Ofhce  of  KdMcation 
Tlt'di*njil  roiuntis'sloners  that  all  fnadine:  decisions  and  ai^proval,  of  new  and 
i'onlinulnc  j»rojeits  would  be  made  l»y.  the  Deputy  roi/imissioner  *ffir  Occupa- 
tional and  Adult  Education,  T'SOK.  This  .system  appro\ing  new  and  continua- 
tion awards  i^  fully  operational. 

Drpautxiext  op  IIkalth,  Education,  axi)  Wklpauk, 

.   '  OfPICK  op  KbtJOATION. 

Washinffton,  Z),^.,  Juner),  lOtn. 
DhAK  ri>M,FM\oi  k  .  Wc  have  cnil»)sed  i\  validated  national  .<nmina^\  report  of  the 
inforn»«Ji»>n  j»ro\idcd  in  the  fi\e-iteni  suru*\  4»n  .^elected  cxiKJiiditures  for  voca- 
tional cducatton. 
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rica:»e  pay  particular  attfiitiun^o  the  re«>ervatiuii  fttattiuunt  prucwliiig  the  muu- 
mar>.  This  part  uf  tht  report  i-liouid  bu  rofcruiiced  \vhciit\tr  tiiu  Mumuar*  liat.i 
Is  used. 

Thank  juu  fur  ,\our  cuuperatiuii  in  pru\  idiiig  |he  ba^ic  jafuruuitiun  f*>r  tlii^ 
rci>ort 

Sincerely,  ♦ 

WiLIJAil  IVPlCRCK. 

*    *  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Ocouimtional  and  Sdult  JAlm^ation. 
Knclosiire.  ^ 

IlKSERV.VTIONiJ  FOR  I'SE  OF  Hhlti,  IfTu  DaT.V  O.N  VOC.M  IOX\J,  EUUCATION 

«  '  ICxPK^DiTunBs.  Fiscal  Ykaii  107.'^ 

^      *•  INTRODUCTION* "  ^  * 

Wlii'n  Cingr(vs>  enatttnl  thf  Vutatiiiiml  Eilucatiun  Att  in  1903.  with  Mihsvmjont 
amuiiUint'ntd  in  Ktatfa  v\ure  autlionzeil  to  utilize  Feiieral  funds  fyr  thv  luain- 
teuance,  the  ijijtal^li&hmcnt,  aiiil,  ur  the  iiuprovijuiciit  uf  progranuNC  Ihi'Mj  .uiiliuri- 
ties  also  alluwed  Utr  the  use  uf  Fe(leral,fuii(lii  fur  a  purpuM'  calitnl  ancillary  .noiv- 
iccs,  inchuling  man}  it»  liis  uf  a  sui»purt  ur  aduliiii^trative  naturv.  lit-taUM  loii- 
grcss  aid  not  bpiHif>  a  particiilar  purtuntai;e  j>ut-a<Mde  fur  tlie:sc*  diffen  nt  pm'inij,u>, 
it  Uiil  nut  ftut'iii  nt'ijci>Ni..\  tu  collect  ihita  un  tlicst?  ^L'^  cral  cieniL'Uti».  Rather,  iuiur- 
matiua  w.i.s  uhtaiaeil  t^a  the  tutalit>  of  .-^uch  expcnditurci..  Iluwuver,  fuhowni^'  the 
recent  GAO  audi)  un  \  udacatiun.  que^tiuas  ^^L're  jaii?ed  ciiJiceruiit^:  the 

i  xttiit  tu  which  rai^df>  v>cre  ajjcd  tu  cuiiUnue  e^labliMied  prograius^iiul  the  .uiuiin- 
istrati\c  tust^  «>f  managing  all  Vucatiunal  eJucatiun  prug^an^^,  At  the  tiuic  ui  the 
release  of  the  GAO  Jludit,  oversight  hearings  were  bein^;  held  lai  vucationai  eilu- 
eatiun  and  it  w.u  antiiipated  that  specific  questiuns  wuuid  be  r.u^ed  and^'utHl  iu- 
fv>rniatli>n  woiiM  l»e  n  quired  cuiicerning  the  u^c'  uf  IVileral  fuudb  I'ur  Nucaliuiial 
(MhicatioH  in  tin*  above  mentione<l  areas.  ^ 

A.VALVSTS 

It.  wa.N  agnin>l  thi>  l.ackgn>!iml  that  the  Ihirejia  ut*  Oeiui.aii.»nai  ami  Aihiit 
Eduratioii  conduetfd  the  fi\e-itcia.  i^tirsei  uu  helucted  expenvlitures  m  \ue<iUunal 
eihioation.  To  ki^efj^  thiti  bur\*e,v  fruni  buing  undub  burdcnsunie  to  States,  aaU  to 
allpw  the  Information  to  he  collected  and  \enfied  uuicU>,  we  niade^ulae  aibiUar.\ 
decisions  conceniing  the  hh.se  >ear  for  which  the  data  wuuhl  be  euill-eted.  Me  de- 
cixled  that  tlie  12  months  comprising  fijjual  jear  1073  wuuld  lie  uM-d  a.s  a  l»a.M*  fur 
detonaining  suth  expenditures.  Tlie  rea^uniaii  })eiag  that  all  repuit.s,  vi»ucliei>, 
and  other  claims  against  the  .Hscal  year  would  ha\e  been  euniplete«l  and 
finally  accounted  for,  thus.  States  would  'jc  uxainlning  conclu.sive  tloeiiuieatarv 
evidence  rather  than  prupu.sed  expenaitare£>  which  had  nut  beep  finan.\  elo>eii-uur. 
In  addition,  fiscal  ,\eai;  11)73  \\a»  a  year  when  the  19G8  anil-ndnieat^  hail  been  ju 
full  jjcalo  effect. 

Users  of  the  information  contalaed  hi  the  survey  must  firat  realijce  thai  the 
daita  was  generated  from  otho-r  reports.  Infunnatlun  ha.^  not  hem  ki-pt  in  tlus 
fi^lfion  by  Stj^teti  siace  it  is  not  i-iMudt'ed  by  the  Federal  (^o\ernnieiit.  Thus, 
af"'bo'.(.  these  ar<»  I'stiniates  ha^ed  in  other  aeeouniinij;  reiords,  SunmL  one 
must  tako  special  caution  iuHause  i>n1y  otu-  (iscal  year  >sas  iKsevl  in  taUiiig 
a  cro55s-seetional  look  at^tdeited  expoaditures  in  voijational  eduvatiou.  This 
caution  is  parti<nlari>  nt*ce>sary  because  i>f  the  Tidings  Amendnient  wliu'li 
allows  monies  to  be  carried  ft>r\\ard  into  the  suoeeeding  fiscal  year,  When  Ntates 
exercised  this  option,  they  were  instructed  tu  consuler  only  .sueh  funds  that  were 
available  diirlnR  the  12  months  of  tlscal  year  1073  for  ohligatioa  and  exjj.-ndi- 
tures*.  Any  funds  carried  into  (1  lal  ,\i'ar  1973  from  fisial  year  1972  vero  e»aiMd- 
erod  fiscal  >(Mr  1973  funds.  Yet,  fuu<K  caiO'ied  intrt  fisi'al  year  U»71  were  suh- 
tracted  from  the  fiscal  .\car  1073  bare.  One  third  signifii-ant  re>ervation  is  the 
fact  that  the  term  maintenance  c«inn(jtes  tho  continuation  of  estahlisinMl  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  understand  the  complex  it>  of  thi.s  definition,  one  niuM  ie.ih'>jo 
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that  States  werlj*  instrutted  to  count  as  maintenance  any  funds  used^feKcon- 
•'tiiiue  programs  which  were  usUblishud  prior  to  fiscal  3  ear  1073,  Xfais  wpuld 
mean  that  a  completely  new  program  atartud  in  fiscal  year  1DT2  )\ould  stlU  be 
counted  in  fiscal  jear  1973  as  a  continuation  of  an  existing  projjram,  ami  would 
be  included  iii  the  category  of  percentage  of  funds,  used  for  maintenance.  Ob- 
viously, this  Is  "ot  a  complete  plctu're  of  the  use  of.  Federal  funds  but  does  gi\e 
gross  estimation  of  the  proportion  of  funds  used  to  continue  i>rogranis.    ,  . 

A  further  reservation  needs  to  be  made  in  the  area  of  State  administration. 
States  vary  so  con.^iderably  in  h<nv  they  manage  their  program  .sfii)er\  itjion, 
administration,  and  ojerhead,  that  it  rta.>  necessary  forois  to  usu  a  single  defim- 
%  tion  for  administration,  varying  somewhat  from  those  used  by  some  States. 
lU  iv  again,  an  estimate  wa.>  nece,s.Nir>.  We  attemjited  tu  obtain  the  proportion 
of  funds  used  to  continue  the  existence  of  the  State  agency  for  vocational  eduea- 
fton  and  the  provision  of  services  for  the  establishment,  supervision,  evaluation 
plac^ilng,  andj^^idmlnistration  of  Programs.  As  sueh,  sve  were  seeking  to  determine 
the  exact  propTTT^on  of  funds  which  were  not  going  into  the  provision  of  class- 
r(»om*  or  hiborato>y/shop  ii^struction.  Such  State  administration,  supervision, 
and  management  Is  \er^  Important  for  the  e^ontinuation  of  good  instruction  ,  but, 
wp  were  trying  tu  obtain,  more  explicit  information  on  the  proportion  of  funds 
used  for  State  level  administration.  ~- 

V  ,  CONCLUSION 

^Vithin  the  liinlts  mentioned,  we  feel  that  the  information  contained  in  the 
sur\e.v  will  provide  a  new  measure  of  how  Federal  funds  are  utilized  for  \:oca- 
tional  education  and  will  provide  new.  insights  on  way^,  In  whieh  different  States 
nialtense  of  Federal  funds. 

Selected  Data  on  Vocational  Education  Expenoitures,  Fiscai.  Yk\k  1973 
Validated  National  Summart  MXy  14, 1975 

Stirvej/  of  sclcctvd.cxpenditures,  Pt  B.y  VEA  1968  for  fiscal  year  1073  7iaUoTial 
\        -  averages 


^^1.  Maintenance*  (38.3  percent) :         '  * 

Stafes  ranged  from  0  to  19  percent  ^1—   7 

a  ,      States  ranged ^frorn  20  to  59  percent   13 

States  ranged  from  60  to  89  percent. .r   15 

2.  Improve/extend  (18.8  percent)  : 

States  ranged  from  0  to  10  percent  1   33 

States  ranged  from  20  to  39  percent  ^.l   18 

States  ranged  from  50  to  59  percent   2 

♦  3,  Estahlisli/develop  now  programs  (23.7  percent)  :  ^ 

States  ranged  from  0  to  10  percent  ^   33 

States  ranged  from  20  to  39  percent   10 

States  ranged  .from  40  to  i)9  percent   10 

4.  Pt.  B.  State  level  administration  (7.6  percent)  :  • 

Slates  ranged  from  0  to  0  percent   2.5 

States  ranged  from  10  to  19  percent   20 

States  rangoil  from  20  to  34  percent  (Alaska,  22  percent;  New 

■  Hampshire,  21. percent)-™  —  8 

5.  Other  ancillary  services  (11.0  percent)  :. 

States  ranged  from  0  to  9  percent  ,  1   25 

States  ranged  from  ICt.to  19  percent   20 

States  ranged  from  20  to  M  percent   8 

Improve/extend  and  start  new  programs,  (2)  and  (8)  comhiiied  (42,5 
pVrcent)  :  •  ,  ^  ^ 

States  ranfrcd  from  0  to  19  percent  1   10 

States  ranged'^from  20  to  50  — —  30 

States  ranged  from  00  to  74  percent   7 

Federal  percent  of  all  State  level  ndminlstration  costs : 

States  ranged  from  0  to  9  percent  ^   18 

States  ranged  frpm  10  to  10  percent   0 

States  ranged  from  20  to  100  percent  :   20 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1973  PT.  B  VEA  SELECT  EXPEHOITURE  PROFILES,  BY  STATE 


.  Statt 

• 

Main* 
lonance  »  ^ 
(percent) 

( 

Improve 
extend* 
(percent) 

oOevtlop 
establish  * 
(percent) 

Pt.  B  admin* 
istration « 
(percent) 

-5 

Other 
ancillary » 
(percent) 

Total  pt.  B 
allotments 
(thousands) 

Percent 
ad  minis-* 

tratioo 
whfch  i$ 
State 
Federal « 

(2) 

(3) 

«)  * 

(5) 

*(6) 

(7) 

Aiabaina   74       ,  10.0 

Alaska   59  /*14.0 

Arizona   51  25.0 

Arkansas  -  73  •  a  0 

Califorma.   51  55.0 

(k)lorado   16  30<0 

Connecticut  «   .  21  37.0 

Delaware,-......   12  21.0 

Oijtrlct of  Columbia..  46  8.0 

Florida                  ...  4  27.0 

Geortra   .p4  3.0 

4<awa(i             .  •  .  ,  •  53  9.0 

Idaho....,-                  ■  68  9.0 

lilinois..   71  9»0 

Indiana....^......  67  10.0 

Iowa...   81  0 

Kansas   60  21.0 

Kentucky   55  9.0 

Louisiana............  .  40  40,0 

Maine..   59  7.3 

Maryland...   57  3.0 

'Massachusetts..........  2  6.0 

Michuan    16  22.0 

Minnesota                 .  13  14.0 

Mississippi..........     .  47  4.0 

Missouri.........  -.  65  U.O 

Montana   'J)  27.0 

Nebraska....   ^'  24.0 

Nevada......   940  25.0 

New  Hampshire.... .....  39  ^6.0 

New  Jersey..   24 

Newftfexico...  ..\  75  2.0 

New  York..   ^  20  42,0 

North  Carolina...:   25  25.0 

North  Dakota   62  5. 0 

Ohio  "    33  9.0 

Oklahoma..... 59  14.0^ 

OrC|on   33  29. 0 

Pennsylvania.,.,.   17  39,'0 

Rhode  iJland.  23      *  17,0 

South  Carolina...,.   77  ,5.0 

South  Dakota   64  1.0  - 

Tennes$et   43  8.0 

Teyas   20  12.0 

tJtah   52  20.0 

Vermonj   89  ,5 

Virginia...".........  43  7.0 

Washi  niton... 33  26.0 
West Virtinia... 44  .  7.0 

Wisconsin   33  ^  25. 0^ 

Wyomin«,«  #   50  11.0 

Pue/toRico   ■     30  22.0 

Virtin  Islands..........  82^  0 


e.o* 

5.0 
7.'0 

".6 

11.0  ' 
33.0 
12.0 
36.0  ^ 

J.O 
41.0 

4.0 
21.0 

9.0 

3.0 
12.C 

..3 

0 

26.0 

4.0 
16.0 

5.0  « 
55.0 
39.0 
52.0 
44.0 
16.0 
14.0 
28.0 
15.0 
14.0 
•53.0 
iO 
24.0 
49.0 
14.0 
46.0 

8.0 
16.0 
13.0 
v30.0 

2.0 

2.0 

7,0 
45.0 
20.0 
.5 
47.0 

7,0 
45.0 
18.0 
24.0 
13,0 

0 


10.0 
22.0 
12.0 
10.0 

9.0 
12.0 
13: 0 
16.0 
17.0 
12.0 
10.0 

6.0 

2.0 

5.0 

3,0 

9.0 

0 

6.0 

0.0 

8.2 

5.0  * 

7.0 

6.0 
15.0 

5.0 
v5.0 
i6.0 
*'4,0 
13.0 
22.0 

n.o 

8,0 
7.0 
0 

9.0 
5.0 

n.o 

9.0 
6.0 

11.0 
5.0 
5.0 
S.0 

U.O 
8.0 
7.0 
0 

18.0 

3.0 
12.0 
14.0 
10.0 

6.0 


0 
0 

5.0 
16.4 
4.0 
9.0 

lao 

15.0 
28.0 
16,0 
19.0 
11.0 
12.0 
12.0 

8.0 

9.7 
19.0 

4.0 
13.0  ' 

9.5 
30.0 
30.0 
17.0 

6,0 

0 

23.0 
7.0 
7.0 
9,0 

10.0 
5.0 
7.0 

i:o 

10,0 
7.0 
8.0 
13.0 
25.0 
19.0 

n.o 

21.0 
34.0 
12.0 
0 

3,0 
'  3.0 
16.0 

1.0 
12.0 

1.0 
25.0 
12.0 


57,872 
505 
3,691 
4,091 
32.059 
5,673 
4.279 
898 
1,164 
12,624 
10,257 
1,581 
l«t44 
-16,954 
9,917 
5,075 
4,342 
^7,396 
9, 634 
2,131.  < 
6,665 
9,300  ' 
16.703 
8,259 
5^169 
8,885 
1,707 
2.879 
726 
1.507 
10.308 
2.375 
28.878  ' 
12.167 
1.448 
21,835 
5.535 
^4.084 
H693 
1.995 
6.436 
1.516 
8.641 
25.657 
2.601 
914 
^.167 
6.217 
3.932 
8.C89 
691 
6.609 
384 


.44.3 
74 

78 
74 

100 
82 
67 
54 
35 
95 

9 

4 
15 
53 

.28 

10 
52 

9 
58 

8 

52 
8 
5 

64 
4 

94 
64 

58 
50 
16 
9 

•  5 
75 

.6 

7 

86.45 
47 

11.75 
55 
50 
8 

55 
8 

100  , 
.6 

5 

2.4 
63 
47 

62  - 
15 
5 


^  Peicintas*  of  Tiscal  jtn  i9i3  pt.  B  Fedeial  funds  mcumbeied  ot  expended  to  maintain  and  operate  existinf  instruc* 
tional  programs  (0£  coded)  that  wero  approved  prior  to  July  1.  1972. 

*  Peicentate  oi  Uv.di  yeai  1973  pt.  B  Fedeul  funds  incumbeied  expended  tu  extend  any  improve  existinc  proframs 
approved  prior  to  July  1.  1972. 

*  Percentage  of  fisui  yeai  1973  pt.  B  F.edeial  tuilds  incumbered  oi  expended  to  develop,  establish  and  opei^e  new 
protrams  approved  atlir  JMoe  30, 1972. 

«  Percintaxe  ot  Uk4\  yiat  1973  pL  6  Federal  funds  incumbered  or  expended  for  State  level  administration. 

*  PercentaKi  ot  fiscai  yiai  1973  pt.  B  Fedtial  funds  iiicumbeied  oi  expended  foi<  local  adminisUatiun.  teachet  tuinms 
fuidance  and  counselins  and  other  appropriate  ancillary  services  and  activities. 

»  Peicentase  ot  fiscii  yeai  19«3  aliutmenb  iiom  (he  VDcattunai  Lducitioa  Amendments  of  1968  Kicumbeied  ^i  expendod 
for  Statt  level  administration  for  all  parts  of  the  VtA  of  1968.  «  - 

p  NOTES 

No  data  was  tathered  for'the  follovi/ins  outlyms  areas,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Trust  Territory.  *^ 

National  aveiaees  total:  •  ,  Percent 

"    Maintenance..-,.,.-,..   33.3 

Improve/extend     ;  ..-a  .     .  .  -   ..    ... —   18.8 

Establish/develop........   23.7 

Part-B  administration... ......    7,6 

Other  ancillary  ,  «   116 


Total . 


100,0 


er|c 
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Instructions  fou  (^Splctin*.  Koum  i)MIi.No.  51  J^TiOOi  iSir\l\  or' Sw  ht  tu* 

Infuriuation  supiilUd  in  rt^&iioU6u  to  tht^  ti^e  itui»i>  ^ht^uKl  be  ba&ul  oii'iUiau- 
cial  records  Kept  b>  the  State  tu  .ictount  aud  reiiort  Feilcrnl  Nuiatiuiial  I^Uuca- 
tiuii  allotuieut&.  la  i.uiuimtui,;  perceiita^^e.'^.  Ueterinuu  tin-  Tart  B  Ftnlcrai  I'liial.s 
iiiCUinbert'd  ur  uxpciided' lu  FLscul  Xma  ot  tariicd  foruaid  tu  I'lf-cal  \vu/l 

1074  nndor  tlie  Tydiu^js  Ainendnioiit.  ,  ,  * 

Kxcept  for 'those  i'y  1073  Pact  B  Federal  fundi*  iniaiiabtred  or  e.\iieuded  fur 
Un al  adiuiiiistratioii,  tijiulmr  traiiiih^,  ^uidaiut<  lutd  iiuiu.^tini;^' and  oUier  ap- 
proprMto  a1icillar>  M*rv*ice6  and  atti^dif.s,  the  toutl.  anioiUii^  n\^ed  to  tomptUe 
in^neutages  iov  itt»ni»  1*  thr»auli  4  will  ei|ual  tlit*  amoujil  alluted  to  tUi*  Siate 
*  by  the  Fedoral  i^ovuriiment  for  Pait  B,  of  the  Vovatiunal  JMuUioa  Ann;iulu»fnt.H 
\  of  lOOS.  '  <y 

A  i>rogram  in  the  tv»utext  of  this  6ur\fy  iiuaius  an.\  Indn idually,  OK  coded 
jiistnu  tioiial  iiro^raiii.  F^ir  purpo^ju^'of  ihib  Mjr\t\\,  an  e\l^^ln:;  lirojL^ram  ua-an^^ 
that  tho  appropriate  State  Aj;euc>  or  >>iate  ufUtial  Jiad  aiipfo\fd  the  lii'ojiiani 
tor  operation  by  oilieial  action  before  July  1, 1072.  '  ^ 

iNb.TuucrioNs  FOU  i:acu  iTfc:H 

No.  1.— In-tcrndne  the  perrcnta^r  of  tlie  total  FI.Mal  War  107,i  Part  b  FediTal 
alluLatlon  rcreived  b,\  the  State  wliuii  ua^  intuiabeitd  or  expended  f*»r  eoiiuau- 
Uit:  existing'  projjrums.  (as  delined  above)  , 

^To.  2.— In  deteriniuuig  the  pereeidage,  include  all  fnnd&  lui  iuabered  i»r  e\ 
pendcd'to  CNtfiul  or  iaipnne  progranuN  in  tXiMciat-  piior  to  July*l,  1972  b> 
MirU  mnuis  as  luliliii^v  training  station.^,  pio^i'aiii  niodliuatioao,  reinodehnij; 
faeilitics,  ihstalliuK  ncu  or  additloiial  t^^^iiiputcnl,  vRiplaLcnnnt  or  ii'pair.^  to 
'CNi'^tiii^  cipllpnu'nt  oi  f.i^UUi-.s  i.s  not.voa  hleieil  a.->  hiiproM'Uient  or  c.\ien>Mon  of 
prograni.<N)  liiithUhii;  the  flr^t  lu^e^^of  teaching  aidc^,  irijitalliag  all  imw  insUu^ 
tional  nuiti-rtal^.  for  in.^t.ilhn^  u  uv\\  currkuluni.  or  e^4tph\un^  Miiiph  ineiuary 
instna  tional  t>r  ;:nldan.  c  pci.soauel' for  the  lao^iatu.  linluifc  the  tulal  Fart  B 
co^t  of  oi)erating  Muh  program.^,  not  oiil>  tlie  co.^t  ut  eMeinling  or  iaiproSiiig 
them.  t> 

rso,  3.— la  iletcrminiiig  tlio  perceiitai^e  for  tins  item,  include  all  F\'  107.')  Vavt 
H- Fedt-ral  ftnuLs  imnmhered  or  expended  for  de\elupin^,  inr^talliug,  aad  operat- 
^liig  nvw  Fart  B  prugraaib  which  ueie  aiii»roved  a^ftcr  Jnue  30,  1972.  When  new 
'  programs. n/i^um/  programs  ill  exhsteiicc  prior  to  Jhl>  1,  1072,  c^uiit  a.s  new 
programs  ali^  Mith  rephieea»entb  only  when  tlieir  occupational*  objectives  wcm 
itit/nifif.antltf  i^haaged,  .Thu.'se  for  which  oUjeethcb  vsere  onli  nioditled  Jitjould  be 
iDcludfd  in  N/*.  2  undiT  extending  and  improviag  prt)grainb.  IVograin  approvals 
after  Juno  >»0»  1072  uhi«.h  Incumbercvl  or  e.Npended  funds  for  ton.^t ruction  ami 
initial  ciiuipment  pun^soi*  f^liould  be  Included  in  tl»is  itojta, 

-f. — In  ileh-nniaing  the  pt-reentage  incurred  or  expended  for  State  le\el 
administration,  at»tc  t^nit  aduiiiii.sCnition  is  a  pnrp^^i>c  for  whhJi  Federal  fund.> 
aro*jiutliori'/.ed  under  antlhar>  services  and  acti\lth'S.  State  levtd  adailnistra- 
tion  IS  nut  difttmgulsiuihle  in  other  Fcdrral  report.**  from  t>ther  pn^I>u^c^s  such  as 
tuaeiier  training  and  snper\ l.slon ;  local  adndni>tration ,  evalnatiuu,  4<peual 
demonstration  and  experimentathai ,  de\elopnient  of  Instructional  uiaterial.^,  etc. 
In  determining  tliu  actual  percentage  of  Federal  Fart  B  funds  Ineunibered  or 
c»xpfnded  for  adniUiKsfration,  iiiilude  onl>  State  level  adnilnihtration  costi>.  In- 
clude w  lien»  appiieabh^  normal  oNi-rliead  .sueli  as  >ajaries,  travel,  and  ofiiee  stmce 
of  State,  ^ucatiohal  Education  otliciah-v  and  the  amount  paid  to  otlur  55tatc  .ijieii 
ele^s  (.smii  a^  laut;^tit  and  personnel  oflleci*)  for  serucei>  provldwl  to  the^  State 
Vocational  Kducatlon  agency  and  Included  as  an  lndir<*ct  cost. 

No,  o. — IVteranm*  the  pereentage  of  all  State  lo\  el.  Vocational  Kd  neat  ion  ad 
niud.stratnm  ci»st.s  whitii  an-  coNi-nd  by  Fc*deral  funds  prouded  unttcr  all  partes 
of  the  Voratitui.d  Kducatioin  Anundiaent.s  of  3008.  I*se«the  .same  definition  for 
adnunistratioii  ami  the  reh'\ant  in.struetioiis  in  No.  \  ^ho^e.  Tla  itt-m  diffi  r.s  from 
No.  1  only  in  tiiat  jPso.  -t  concerns  itself  with  that  ])erceiitage  of  the  Part  B  Fed- 
eral funds  incnmi»ercdor/'Xpendt*d  for  Stale  le\td  adiulni.stratiou  uht  rc  Xo.  oa^h.*^ 
tln»  percentage  of  the  tutal  io^t.sof  the  Slate  for  State  U'\el  admlnistraTiaa  of  tUv 
VKA  of  liH>^  \  Imiude  In  No.  5  all  fiiiidh  u.sed  for  5%tate'dev.el  adnilnlstrath>n  from 
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all  M*uni'.s  iiuliidin;;  Uit>M'  atti'iliutal»U'  and  t*jud  to  otluT  j^^i'iuus  b.\  ajiiiliv*! 
tioii  »>f  the  1),  nKW"  aiiprou-d  iitJircHjlnust  fate)  cu\i»rt\l  Us  Vvdi-rnl  nlU*tiuiiit, 
rccoivca  by  the  State  tof^si  same  Act.^  * 


ski:  r.XAMl^Lli  HUUO^f 


0MB  Ho«  51-S74064 
.ExpiiTco  Jonuary  31,  1975 


SURVEY  OP  SCLECTED  EXPENDITURES  lNOi:u  TIU:  VOCAl-IONAL 
EDUCATION'  AMZNDJOTS  OF  1968.  PART  B  BJNDS 

UNITED  STATES  OVFICC  OF  EDUCATION 
BUREAU  0?  OCCUPATIOIIAL  i^^*D  ADULT  EDUCATION? 

•       FISCAL  VEAH  1973 


Stjco  .  Person  Completing  Report  Telephone  Ko« 

(BEFORE  COXPUTINC  PERCENTAGES,  PLEASE  CONSULT  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  EACH  ITEM) 


PERCENTAGES »  PLEASE  CONSl 

X,  Perce npce  of  FY  1973  Part  B  Federal  fundo  incun;)er«(l  or^ 

expended  co-waintnln  and  ojjcrate  eJciiCing  inicruccional 
progc6ra9  (OE  coded)  chat  were  approved  prior  to  July  1.  1972. 

/  •  ** 

2.   Pcrce^cace  of  FY  1973  Pare  3  Federal  fundi  incur^bercd  or 

cxdcndci!  to  extend  and  improve  exioting  progr«ia»  approved 
prior  to  July  2,  1972. 

3,  /Percentage  o?  T{^197^  Port  B  Federal  funds  iflcumbercd  or  f 
^      ^^'cxpendSd  to  develop »  establish  >nd  operate  ncv  proetano 

;    approved  after  Juno  30,  1972. 

■ Percentage  of  FY  1973  Part  B  Federal  funcTi  incunbored  or 
J*      expended  for  State  level  adninifitration. 

♦  5,  ^  In  providing  State^ level  adniniCtration  for  all  purco  of 

the -Vocational  Education  Anendacnto  of  1968,  vbat^pcrcenCacc 
of. such  cogcg"  were  covered  by  the  FY  1973  Fcdiral  allotaenta 
for  all  parto  of  the  VEA^of  1968. 

Vor  purpocei  of  verifying  each  response,^ please  indicate  the  total 
17  1973  Part  B  FeUeraL  <iollar  amount  uced  in.  cooputlric  che  percent agco 
for  itcrjs  1  throufiU  4. above,  but  do  not  include  the  Port  B  amounto 
which  oupported  excluded  octivitico  opd  servicet  noted  in  the  General 
Inotroctions.    $^  .  ^  ^ 


Thio  cp.ice  for  uoc  by  Regional  OE  offlciolo.  • 
EXAMPLE : 

^  ^Indirect  C05JC  Rate  » 

$  Total  airount  the  State  Vocational  Education  Agency  wac  required 

to  pay  far  indirect  costG,    (Please  explain  if  copputing  the 
^  indirect  co3t  rate  araount  would  produce  a  figure  different  than 

the  aaount  actually  acscsocd.  Alco  indicate  non^  if  payrsent  wao 
xot  required  of  the  State  Vocational  Education  Agency.) 
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I  OFrtoc  or  camir  ldica^os 
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oaisxcs  or  cAMt^.tw-CAtio^^  ucc^^Jis 


DIMCIOA 


0  • 
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vocationat:  and  ocjcupational  education 


THUKSDAY,  MAY  15,  1975-  ' 

^  II'0tJ8K  Of  EKrRi:SENTATI\'T.3, 

SuiJCOMMriTKK  ox  EliKitKXTART, 
.SlXONDAHV,  AND  VoCATIOiVAL  EdUCATIOX, 

*  oi"  fiiK  CoMMirrKK  OX  Educatiox  axi)  Labor 

"         J       •  •    Washington^J>\0.  - 

The  sut)Commitl^i\c  niet  in  ruoin  2175,  Raybuni  Ilonse  Ofticc  BiiiUl- 
iiij^,' at  9:30  ajii.,  Iton.  Carl  D.  Perkins*(chainnan  of  the  subo]om» 
•  nnttec)  prosiSing.  •  -  .  '         \.  J  • 

'^leinbei^  present :  Representatives  Perkuis,  Lehmaiij,  ilottl,  Quic, 
Riiclianan,  Je^ords  and  Goodling!     .  ^        ^  ' 

Staff  ftiembers  4>rcsei)t.  John  Jennings,  majorit}'  counsel  j  and 
Charles  Radcliffq,  minority  counsel. 
Chairman  PKiy^ixs.  I  am  Jellghtcd  to  weljonie  the  witnesses  tpda>\ 
/y^e  have  with  us  Dr.  Charles  G.  Williams,  Deputy  Superintendent^ 
of  Public  Instruction,  Columbia,. S.C.  and  Ms.  Ruth  Stovall,  branch* 
director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  Cofnntunlty 
Colleges^  Alabama  State  Department  of  Educa^tion.  ' 
I  am  glad  to  welcome  you.      ^  \ 
^We  also  have  Mr.  O.^T.  Byriisidb,  Jr.,  executive  director  of"Xa» 
tional  Biisiues5  Education  Association  and  Mr.  Ijichard  Fulton,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Associatiotrof  Tndciiendcat  Colleges  and  Schools. 
IVe 'Will  first  hea^r  fi-om  Dr.  Williams^      ^  .     ^  ^    t     "  ^ 
You  may  proceed  with  wnr  statements. 
[Prepared  statement  ofa)i:.  Charlie  G.  Williants  follows:] 

P3tEPARED  Statement^  of  Dr.  Charlie  G.  Wiluams.  Deputy  Superintendent 
jcC     roB  I^JSTRucnoN,  Squth  Cakouna  Stati;  Depautme?jt  of  Education 


introduction 


uc 


Mr.  Chairman,  dlstin^iished  cunimlttcc  members.  ladles  and  gcntlcmcn~I 
^mc  here  tuQ^ty  tu^nixaut  uf  the  high  ^enbc  uf  commitment  with  which  mem; 
tors  of  this  (UiitinKuishcd  committee  pursue  tlieir  appointed  duUcs. 

Be  ad\ised  that  I,  ali>o,  bear,  a  hiplrle^cl  of  cummitipcnt  to  my  purpose  here 
today- wJiijh  Is.  In  part,  to  offer  a  rin{?ing  endurscment  of  Bill  HR  20 — which 
Konld  extend  through  1082  the  IOCS  Amendments  to.  the  Federal  Voea tional 
EdncatJon  Aet  of  1003. 

Another  purpose-— of  equal  weight  and  conecrn-rls  to  apprise  this  distlp- 
gnished  budy  of  the  gra\e  imf)Ucatlun»  nationally  for  qimlity  vuCi\tionnl  educa- 
tion programs  if  certain  alternati\e:j  to  IIR  20  are  favored  by  the  'Congress.  In 
r  sodding.  I  repr<?.scat  Dr.  Cyril  IV^  Basbee,  South  Carolina  State  Superintendent 
ol^  Education,  wh^Joln.s  me  la  extending  a  genuine  aj^prccihtion  /or. this  op- 
pbrfinnity  to  express  onr  urgent  cjoiicern^*.  In  this  context. 


To  set  my  remarks  in  proper  perspective,  allow  mu  to  present  briefly<imv 
program  area  ot  responsibility  tUu  btate  level.  In  my  role  as  Deputy  ^iuper- 
iiitendent  lor  Instruction,  I  lia\ti  cHnJUTxebponsibihty  fur  {1}  Vocational  EUu- 
cjitlon  Programs,  (2)  Programs  for  tlm  Handicapped,  (3j  General  Education-- 
Elomentary- Secondary, . /I)  Adult  Education,- iTi)  Iiistructioual  Television 
Programs,  (0)  Fiideral  Pii>gramb^Titlos  I,  H,  I9II,  ESEA.  EPDA,  NDEA-IIL 
(7)  Teauhex  Education  and  Certillcation  Programs. 

^A^li?^?,^^*"^  references  herein  to  "the  basic  act  and  amendments"  connote  the 
19(53  lodciral  A^icntional  Education  Act  iPulUic  Law  l>0-ry70>  and  itb  iMiiS 
aniendmenfs. 

FEDKKAL  lEuiSUVTIO.N  AND  PENDING  VOCAriQNAL  EDDCAriO^  PRIOUITIES 

I  com'e  before  this  distinguished  body  today  aware  tSat  tlie  Congress  Las 
arrived  at  a  crojj$road  in  its  leadcrbhip  wver  occupational  education  at  both  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  Ie\els.  While  I  ha\u  every  coufidcnee  that  you 
will  act  in  this  matter  with  toound  and  bludled  judgment,  1  eiinnot  overempha- 
size that  ths  issue  at  hand  should  be  treated  within  itb  proijcr  context— which 
is  simply  stated,  the  most  crucial  turning  puint  for  oeeupatiunal  education  in 
tins  century. 

That  crossroad,  oC  course,  evolves  around  the  future  of  the  1008  Amend- 
'Tnients  to  the  Fcden^  Aocatioiial  Education.  Act  of  10G3.  A  dnorsitv  ot  bills 
now  peudinj?  wiaihl  have  this  subcoiiimitiee,  and  eventually  the  full  Congress, 
chart  a  dolinitive  course  of  action  to  carry  thb  \-ital  educational  .svistem  past 
this  crossroads 

Although  there  may  well  be  other  legi.slative  alternatives  under  uonsldera- 
tlon,  the  major  ones  coniniuiiicated  to  us  include : 

A  bill  (U.K40  and  II.K.20)  to  extend  Public  Law  ^0-576  through  19S2,  re- 
taining tlH»  o^urin^  proviH>  for  a  s^k"  state  agency  4o  rccuiT:e-and  administer 
vocational  education  funds. 

A  bin  niM.  :mi  and  H.R.  ;^021)  which  \vould  also  extend  the  IOCS  Amend- 
ments aiid  retain  tliu  sole  state  agency  pi^oviso,  but  which  would  increase' from 
Xo  to  30  . percent  the  amHimt  uf  funds  allocated  for  pobt-aecoiuiary  j»iugrains. 

A  bill  (U.K.  G251)  which  would  extend  the  11)0$  Amuiidiiieiits,  and  retain 
the  solo  state-agency  l)rovjso,<|>ut  delete  all  set-asides  now  provided  for  except 
those  fur  disad\antagtd  and  handicapped  programs.  This iiiensure  does  call  for 
some  rrduct.ion  in  funding  for  basic  programs.  However,  It  also  provides  for 
f  innovational  programs  of  vocational  education.  ■* 

A  hill  (II.R.  303G)  which  would  split  the  administration  of  federal  voca- 
tional munics  now  rec(»l\ed  undiT  tho  lOOS  AimMidiuciit.s  by  carina rkiug  «10 
percent  of  these  funds  for  .post  secondary  education.  aO  percent  for  secondary 
education,  and  the  remaining  20  percent  for  allocation  by  state  advisory  coun- 
cils (appointed  by  the  governor). 

I  am  aware  that  bill  numbers,  and  possibly  some  substantive  provisions  .within 
bills,  may  have  changed  at  this  point,  hut  these  are  the  major  pending  alter- 
natives to  wlilelf  I  will  now  address  myself.  '  > 

At  the.  outset,  I  wouUl  emphatically*  state  that,  Wing  largely  to  the  baslr 
act  ami  Us  19fi8  AnioiidnieiitS,  South  Carolina  has  enjoyed  more  progress  in 
txpandlnc;  and  upgrading  Its  vocational  programs  over  the  jmst  decade  than 
hi  all  tlU'  previous  history  of  vucational  education  in  our  state.  My  conmieiits 
later  in  this  testimony  will  speak  further  b  this  dynamic  progress' 

Sufllce  It  to  sa>'. 'at  this  point,  that  South  Carolina's  track  record  over  the 
past  ton  years  Is  but  one  good  example  ot  the  sw^-eplng  progress^ made  possible 
under  the  basic  act  and  amendments.  Across  the  nation,  there  aVe  many  other 
good  examples  Instriucea  in  which  vocational  eihuaOon  iiiarUed  invaluable 
•^trldiH  bciause  federal  funds  were  available  whoh  state/ local-levef  funding 
was  woof  ally  Insufllciont  to  spur  that  progress. 

TIence,  we  need  no  further  en\pirical  studies  or  investigations  to  attest  to  ^ 
wjiat  has  been  aceon»pli»^hed  through  the  basic  act.  That  attustment  is  as  tangi- 
ble a.s  fhe  pmductlvc  and  motivated  Uvt^s  of  the  thousands  of  vocational  grad- 
uates who.  despite  an  econonvic  lull,  are  proud,  contributing  members  in  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Further,  in  our  state,  the  State  Board  of  Education  (acting  through  the  State 
Department  of  Eduiatlon)  ha.s  been  the  receiving  and  administering  agent  for 
\o«'atioiial  allocations  under  the  act.  This  board's  proven  ability  for  sound  and 
farslghtc'd  Jud;:mont  has  been  a  vital  UnU,  In  fact,  In  assuring  that  these  fed- 
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ORM  monies  are  put  to  the  optimum  use  in  consonance  with  the  act  and  with 
tlie  best  interests  of  vocational  students. 

♦f.f»J^''"*^/*?"^^,J?.?«"^  surprise,  therijfore.  that  we  forcefully  recommend  con- 
mination  of  the  1908  amendments  yid  retention  of  the  sole  .^.ate  agency  provi- 
V"^*"^"^         commejisurate  with  existing  levels  and  some  provi- 
M«n  to  offset  any  mtlation  spiral  that  would  act  to  reduce  those  levels. 
QAo  .1^  ^  ^^^^^  alternatives  before  you  (H.R.  3037  and  HR. 

^U«50)  are  frightening  when  viewed  in  proper  iwrspective  with  the  progress 
alroady  made— and  which  critically  needs  to  be  bade  in  the  future— in  voca- 
tional education  at  the  secondary  level! 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  chart  on  the  following  page,  which  traces-  the 
iw  of  ninth  graders  in  South  Carolina  through' our  secondary  education  sys- 
tem and  on  into  the  Job  market  or  Jiigher  education. 

Ihore  are  two  major  conclusions  which  readily  present  themselves  when  this 
io»!ow-up  />f  ninth  grade  stU(Jo;its  h  viewed  relative  to  occupational  training  at 
the  secondary  and  post-secondaV^  levels.  ' 

The  llrst  and  foremost  Luncliision  is  tliat  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  our 
smindary  students  have  a  direct,  pressing  need  for  training  ut  the  high  school 
leu'l  that  will  provide  them  occupational  skills. 

Taking  data  for  the  most  recent  grouping  (1970-71  ninth  graders  projected  ' 
four  years  later  as  lost  to  the  system,  graduating  in  1973-74.  etc),  we  find 
timr  301  percent  are  lost^o  the  educational  system  before  graduating,  wUiie 
mnro  than  30  pprcpiit  actually  graduate  and  go  directly  to  work.  Thus.  668 
perrvnt  (or  a<.03.;)  of  those  ninth  graders  in  this  grouping  will,  in  the  absence 
of  fp'ctivo  vocational  training  at  the  secondary  level,  enter  a  challenging  job 
market  without  saleable  skills.  b 

Furfher.  In  this  sapie  grouping,  nearly  25  percent  arfe  found  to  enter  non^ 
tp'iuncal  post  secondary  training,  leaving  only  8.3  percent  who  actually  pursue 
post-secondary  occupational  training. 

This  fhreo-yoar  picture  shoyvs  an  Increase  (2.2  percent)  in  the  number  who 
go  directly  to  work  after  gra,duation. 

There  i><  a  sct'ond  si^:ni^^'^ant  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  data  which 
n*Tar«*s  to  the  matter  of  how  much  funding  shuuld  be  mandated  in  anv  future 
federal  legislation  for  post  secondary  training,  and  to  the  question 'of  who 
shall  determine  thiv^  allocation. 

Tlie  l!)08  Ameudnients  cntrently  allocate  15  percent  of  federal  monies  for 
post  secondary  programs.  However,  only  8.3  percent  of  tiu»se  1970-71  ninth 
graders  are  shown  to  graduate  and  enter  post-secondary  occupational  schools, 
Mimpared  to  the  GC.8  percent  who  are  showiuta  need  skill  training  at  the  sec- 
miflary  lovf^l  Thu-s  the  ir»  percent  allocation  to  post-second  a  rv  programs  appears 
adequate  for  South  Carolina.  -  a 

In  planning  for  the  long  range  future  of  a  sy.stein  of  education,  it  would 
appear  fliat  a  state  sy.s-tom  designed  to  train  and  prepare  Its  flow  of  youth 
for  productive  employment  would  be  preferable  to  a  system  designed  tp  train 
nnd  retrain  Its  adults,  Federal  legislation  and  funding  have  given  leadership 
tri  developing  a  sound  system  at  the  .Secondary  level  as  a  top  priority.  What  a 
trnjicdy  it  would  be  to  .see  the  Federal  leadership  shift  its  emphasis  at  tills 
time. 

If  pos^  soeoudary  liustitutions  are  experiencing  nnu.sual  financial  problems, 
a  itottrr  answer  might  lie  In  studying  the  costs  of  the  delivery  system  rather 
than  reducing  the  financial  support  to  the  secondary  program. 

Ol>viriusly.  the  l.T  percent  formula  may  hold  close  to  the  mark  for  some  other 
states,  while  for  others  the  tigure  may  fall  dif?proportionately  low. 

Thn.s.  we  find  cunipclling  reasoii  for  the  Congress  to  leave  this  determination 
the  ^  a  rums  states  in  order  that  individual  states  answer  the  crucial  ques- 
tion "f  how  muih  pi>st  secondary  funding  is  essential  for  their  respective  man- 
pow(»r  development  needs. 

Ai:aiust  t)ns  h.ukjprownd.  I  ask  members  of  this  eommUtee  to  consider  the 
prnf^iund  Iniplicathms  at  tlie  alternative  prupo.sals  wliich  would  mandate  re* 
a-signini:  the  fedtral  allocation  for  post-secondary  programs  to  30  or  40  per- 
cent. 

i;^liig  $10,000  per  program  as  a  base,  South  Carolina  would  have  to  close 
om  Ypproxlmatcly  l".*;  vlal)le  iJocondary  level  occupational  programs  under  one 
V      /meajure  (tin.  3030i,  and  approximately  programs  under  another  proposed 
VlihlilWrfnative  (H.R.  3037  and  H.R.  3271).  .  . 
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At  this  time  our  public  scliool  leadership  is  moving  rapidly  to  a^bume  more 
and  more  responsibility  fur  becundary  vutatiunal  programs  (which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  basically  academic)  ,  it  would  be  catastrophic  for  your  leadership 
to  shirt  emphasis  at  this  time.  After  deeades  of  Federal  leadership  and  fund- 
1°^**.,  S,^^^^"^^^^  system  is  maturlug  of  its  oi^^n  growth  and  commitment.  For 
bouth  Carolina,  and  many  other  states  m  »st  probably,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
discourage  this  program  by  changing  your  emphasis. 

The  growth  in  state  leadership,  local  leadership  commitment  and  eontinued 
Federal  funding  have>  spurred  our  Stato  Legislature  to  help  us  keep  paee  with 
the*  rising  demand  for  new  secondary  vocational  programs.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate to  obtain  state  funding  for  new  vocational  prorgams  for  the  past  two 
yeiiTH  in  the  amount  of  $2,105,388.  However,  our  State  Legislature  has  nearly 
exhausted  its  capacity  to  help  meet  our  needs  for  new  secondary-level  oceupa- 
tional  programs. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  perceive,  therefore,  the  dilemma  in  which  South  CaroUna 
would  find  itself  if  100  or  17o  pi'ograms  had  to  be  withdrawn  frum  the  secondary 
school  delivery  system 'and  reassigned  to  a  post-seeondary  delivery  system. 

Further,  I  ask  you  to  examine  on  its  merits  the  provision  in  H.R.  3036  for  a 
cumbersome  tripartite  adi^iinistratlon  o^cr  Federal  vocational  education  fund- 
ing and  programs.  Instead  of  a  sole-state-agency  which  is  experienced  and 
proficient  in  the  management  of  these  funds,  administration  over  these  monies 
would  be  fragmented  three  ways— in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  between  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive 
Education,  and  the  C.  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion. 

Ill  addition  to  weakening  management  control  over  these  funds,  siich  a  pro- 
posal severely  reduces  the  options  for  long-range  plannlug  and  articulation  of 
these  vital  occupational  programs. 

I  would  raise  yet  another  vital  concern  should  this  com^itittee  and  the  Con- 
gress pursue  that  course  charted  In  H.R.  3036.  This  proposal  would  mandate 
to  the  states  that  state  advisory  councils  move  into  the  direct  administration 
of  occupational-  training  programs— a  role- not  germane  to'their  functlon  or  the 
concept  under  wlilch  they  wore  established. 

^  Our  experience  in  South  Carolina  has  been  that  our  State  Advisory  Council 
has  beea  a  decided  asset  to  the  admin Utrat Ion  of  our  S.  C.  vocational  progra/ns 
It  has  been  such  for  two  .basic  reasons : 

It  is  composed  of  persons  exceptionally  qualified  in  th^ir  respective  fields  of 
business,  industry,  education,  etc.— persons  who  have  an  abiding  commitment 
to  the  vocational  concept  and  occupational  programs. 

It  has  steadfastly  adhered  to  its  ad\isory  function,  clearly  understanding 
where  the  advisory  role  ends  and  administration  begins. 

Long  range  plan  fur  developing  a  meaningful  system  of  education  for  South 
CaroUna  includes  effective  programs  for  the  handicapped,  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented, kindergartens,  academically  oriented,  dlsadvantagd,  as  well  as  the  best 
we  cm  include  In  vocational  programs. 

It  Ik  beyond  one's  reason  and  Imagination  to  perceive  of  a  meaningful  sys- 
tem o{  vocational  training  which  mandates  30  to  40  percent  of  Its,  resources 
to*  10  percent  of  its  clientele  and  has  that  administered  through  tjvo  boards 
nad  an  advlsDjy  council.  It^siiUlilt-iltifiesUmaglnaUoiv  and  ean  ^erve  unly  one 
purpose  jelieve  an  immediate  fin.mclal  problem  fur  onu  deliveiy  system  and 
set  the  ba.sie program  hack  30  years. 

In  summary,  there  Is  an  overwhelming  need  In  South  Carolina,  and  In  many 
other  states,  for  sustained  federal  support  to  seeondary-levul  vocational  pru- 
grams.  This  funding  has  been  provided  to  a  sole  state-agency  under  the  IOCS 
amendments  a  sy.steni  which  is  a  proven  framewurk  for  progress  in  meeting 
the  need  fur  such  programs.  The  level  of  federal  support  must  be  maintaineiT. 
at  a  minimum,  and  strengthened,  if  at  all  possible,  because*  these  programs 
represent  tlie  highest  priority  for  our  nation's  occupational  needs. 

Further,  e^^t^slon  of  the  1008  Amendments  would  coutlnue  the  yltal  federal 
leadership/support  so  essential  to  these  needs,  while  other  propo.sals  \\oul(l 
mark  a  profound  «tep  backward  by  substantially  redui  ing  tjccundary  level 
proirrams  and  j?pllttlng  adinlnlstratlQU  j)f*  federal  vocational  monies  Into  a 
eumbersome  tripartite  administrative  structure. 


T*  would  .«?ubmlt  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  would  do  well.  In 
weighing  where  to  go  from  here  with  the  10C8  sAmendments.  to  examine  where 
we  have  been  and  where  we  are  In  vocational  education  In  this  nation. 
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Consider,  if  you  will,  the  concept  of  vocational  education.  Passage  of  the 
federal  Smith-Uughes  Act  iii  1971  is  generally  acknowledged  as  marking  the 
^  inception  of  federal  leadership  in  thib  sector.  Xhe  concept  then  called  for  skill 
prugrauiA  relevant, tu  thu  needs  of  a  largely  agrarian  eeonomy,  with  industrial, 
programs  an  emerging  need  on  the  horizon. 

One  pruniise  basic  to  that  concept  was  to  provide  skills  to  people  where 
tht^  are-  akUU  rdcwiuL  to  needs  in  their  communities.  I  need  not  reeount  for 
\  oi\  Uo\\  this  luailert.hip  tta&  translated  into  viable  \ocational  agricultural  and 
home  economics  programs  at  the  state  and  local  leves.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
iiiaii.v  of  the  needs  iu  thi.>  sector  were  met  becau&e  federal  funding  and  leader- 
ship were  there  and,  in  many  instances,  solely  because  of  this  assistance. 

I  U6k  yuu  not  to  overlook,  however,  that  these  i>ucces.'5es  were  achieved  uithin 
an  educational  community  at  the  secondary  le\el  uhUh  remained  predomi- 
nantly academic  (college-bound)  oriented. 

With  the  post-WWII  industrial  boom,  this  nation  was  thrust  into  a  rapid 
traii^tion  from  a  predominantly  agrarian  economy  to  one  rich  with  opXiOrtunity 
,  for  trade  and  industrial-growth. 

It  Was  indeed  fortunate  that  farsightcd  Congressional  leadeis  reacted  to  this 
ecunomic  shifting  uf  gears  by  providing  federal  leadership,  again,  that  would 
inspire  the  educational  community  to  meet  these  evolving  needs. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  an  exposion  of  skill  needs  that  demanded 
-wuii>ing  federnl  leadership.  I  believe  that  the  authors  of  the  19C3  Federal 
Vocatiohal  Education  Act  designed  that  measure  to  provide  the  appropriate 
Itadership.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  authors  of  the  act  and  amendments  were  ask- 
in;:  the  nation's  educational  leaders  to  seize  the  initiative — to  work  toward  a 
tnil.v  i>nl>Iic  sensiti\e  system  of  career  education  that  is  replete  with  oppor- 
tunity for  all  thos'e  citizens  it  is  designed  (o  serve. 

In  the  absence  of  tlic  basic  act,  and  to  some  measure  in  the  era  before  Its 
passage,  our  nation's  educational  leaders  had  little  hope  for  achieving  this 
nowssary  brondening  and  updating  of  the  educational  system. 

Oi»e  reason  was  that  vocational  education  was  viewed  as  a  .*?ccond-rate 
alternative  to  the  academic  curriculum,  and  was  seen  largely  ns  a  need  for 
aduUs  who  had,  for  whatever  reason,  become  terminal  within  that  academic 
system.  . 

However,  with  the  basic  act  and  its  1968  Amendments,  the  Congress  has 
not  only  set  forth  the  concept  of  vocational  education  within  its  desired  and 
proper  perspective,  but  bridged  the  ^;ap  between  concept  and  projjrams.  In  es 
^tfici.  th^  Congress  has  provided  us^^entlal  funding  and  standards  for  \ocational 
education  to  make  the  goal  of  a  total  career  education  system  an  achieveable 
one. 

I  strongly  submit  that  the  growth  and  progress  South  Carolina  has  enjoyed 
in  viicational  education  over  the  pnst  decade  have  heed  unprecedented,  and 
stand  as  one  of  many  attestments  that  the  basic  act  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found steps  forward  ever  {akeii>by  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  education. 

As  I  have  already  established,  oxirs  is  a  state  In  which  more  than  66  percent 
of  uur  students  will  enter  the  job  market  unskilled  without  viable  vocational 
programs  at  the  secondary  level. 

Consider,  tJien  what  we  have  been  able;  to  achieve  in  the  past.^ec^de  because 
the  basic  act  ami  its  amendments  provided  the  crucial  leadership : 

Oar  secondary  vocational  enrollment  has  boomed  from  sorhe  60.000  students 
in  1005  to  nearly  110.000  today.  With  zero  vocational  centers  in  1964,  we  began 
devi^lopinp:  a  modern  network  of  centers  at  the  secondary  level,  matching 
^>tnt^v  Ipcal  funds  with  federal  allocations  to  build  and  equip  the  necessary  class- 
rooms/labs.  "VVe  now  have  an  enviable  network  of  45  vocational  centers — a 
network  that  Js  oxpandinjr  even  now.  Further,  another  16.000  adults  are  at- 
taining basic  and  (ipSraded  occuphtional  skills  through  this  same  viable  sys- 
tem. " 

tt  vmxM  lie  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  contributions  of  the  basic  act  can 
he  n^shesJ^cd  totally  in  t^rms  of  dollars  and  cents.  In  fact,  its- greatest  contribu- 
tion is  that  it  has  .set  forth  a  compelling  incentive  for  stafe  and  local  involve- 
^  ^     nient  in  and  support  of  vocational  education. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  1068  Amendments  provided  that  state  plans  be  de- 
viled to  Insure  the  orderly  growth  of  vocational  education  promms.  The?e 
plans  have  focused  the  eyes  of  state-level  leaders  on  the  crucial  role  that 
planning  must  play  in  furthering  the.se  programs,  and  involved  the  local  public 
In  this  fundamental  process.  It  should  he  noted  that  not  all  state  plans  have 
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Inspired  jiruper  lejuleraUip  ia  thh  sectur,  but  tlie  amendments  have  pruptrly. 
set  the  framework  within  which  to  achieve  this  progress. 

Further,  many  states  hav^  been  inspired  through  the  state  plan  -experience 
to  move  beyuud  this  invulvement  toward  the  level  uf  integrated  planning  that, 
can  maximize  program  successes  within  the  tutal  secondary  educatwn  s^attm. 

In  this  content,  uur  State  Department  of  Education,  functioning  through  its 
Office  of  Vucatiunal  Education,  nuw  has  a  challenging  cummitment  to  voca- 
tional education.  In  Suutii  Carolina,  Vucatiunal  Educatlun  has  become  an  es- 
sential entity  in  a  secondary  educatiou  system  that  i&  sensitive,  to  the  cuntinu- 
ing  need  for  total  career  education  for  the  individual. 

Toward  this  end,  the  South  Carolina  Board  of  Education  in  1971  adopted  a 
comprehensi\e  fi\e-year  plan  to  place  In  central  fucu5>  the  priorities  and  .goals 
of  our  State's  basic  secondary  education  system.  In  so  doing,  the  board  took 
a  studied  luok  at  impending  needs  .of  vocational  education  to  U^velop  liot  only 
a  structured  plan  for  growth — hut  une  which  is  predicated  upon  measurable 
objectives. 

Specifically,  vocational  education  programs  nuw  serve  119,000  ijecondary 
stiulenth  in  202  high  bciiools  and  45  modurn  vocational  centers.  The  major  gual 
we  have  placed  before  us,  incorporated  in  our  Five-year  plan,  is  to  make  voca- 
V  cational  edueatiun  available  to  100  percent  of  all  secundar^  students  who 

choose  it  by  1970-77.  To  achieve  this,  we  currently  estimate  that  vocational 
education  prugrams  must  reach  130,000  high  schuol  students  by  the  target 
year. 

Ohviuu«ly,  w^e  would  be  ill  advised  to  pursue  programs  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  expanded  ejirullments.  SuHd  prugrams — those  which  allurd  a  future  Instead 
of  merely  a  job — are  our  goals,  and  it  will  be  our  track  record  in  this  depart- 
ment that  will  reflect  our  ultimate  success.  AVe  are  ft  ell  aware  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done. 

However,  the -tlevelupment  of  a  carefully  structured  plan  and  speclflc  fund- 
ing priorities  fur  vocational  education  in  Suuth  Carullna  ha\e  gnen  s,ulid 
dimension  to  what  we  believe  is  a  viable  vocational  education  system. 

More  significantly,  though.  It  exemplifies  a  welling  sentimui^  from  the 
frrass  roots  level  that  the  vocational  skill  development  program  is  as  Important 
as  an>  other  part  of  the  total  school  prugram.  Xhi&  resulve  has  its  origins  In 
'  .      the  increased  support  gi\en  vocational  education  over  the  past  ten  years 
through  broadened  federal  and  state  support. 

X  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  that  today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  plan,  fund  and  administer  an  educatiunal  system  which 
does  not  respond  both  furcefully  and  directly  tu  the  highest  priurity  needs  of 
«. —  thcpcaple  it  seiivcsi.™.v.,>^  «   ' 

Experience  teaches  that  this , nations*  manpuwer  supply  Is  crucial  to  the  sue- 
ce^s  uf  our  economy  and  to  uur  security,  collectively  ami  individually.  Clearly, 
the  utost  logical  and  efUcient  means  for  {iroviding  that  supply  Is  tu  train  stu 
dents  In  consunance  with  their  normal  flew  through  oiir  sy&tom  of  educatlun. 

That,  members  of  this  distinguished  cummittec,  is  precisely  what  we  began 
to  do  with  passage  of  the  basic  act  and  amendments.  For  the  first  tinte  .^ince 
its  fnception,  vocational  education  hris  the  Idndership  and  the  framework 
,   within  which  to  meet  evolving  manpawGr  demands. 

,  ruMic  acceptance  of. Its  responsibility  to  provide  meaningful  vocational  train- 
ing at  the  secondary  level  is  emerging  as  it  must  emerge  if  we  arc  ever  to 
succeed  in  this  Pursuit.  It  is  no  accident  that  this  is  occurring— it  is  a  direct 
result  of  that  federal  leadership  which  I  have  cited. 

Thus,  we  have  arris ed  at  a  point  in  which  that  leadership  is  beginning  to 
pay.  tangible  dlvidehds.  The  message  frum  Congress  has  been  transmitted  to 
buth  state/local  educational  leaders  and  tu  the  public,  and  it  Is  now  being  re- 
ceived, accepted  and  acted  iipQn.         .  *  - 

It  U  therefore  inconceivable  that  the  Congress  wuuld  consider  passage  uf 
those  nieasures  now  pending  which  .Wuuld  dilute  and  dlsert  this  vital  federal 
.  leadership.  As  you  weigh  these  proposals,  T  strongly  urge  you  to  sustain  the 
momentum  which  wo  have  now  achieved,  and  to  he  mindful  tbat  to  do  other- 
wi>e  would  be  as  sweiping  a  step  backward  as  we  ha\e  made  furu^ird  through 
the  basic  act  and  its  amendments.   ■  *  ^ 

VOCATIONAL  EDUbATlOS  GROWTH  AND  ICOMBNTUM  IN  SOUTH  CAKOtmA 

Tu  view  the  dynamic  gruwth  of  vocationiil  education  in  South  Carolina  over 
tho  past  decade  i»  tu  understand  huw  well  tla^  basl.c  ael;  and- amendments  ha\e 
s   worked,  and  why  they  should  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
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I  will  no\y  rcvleiv  some  high  points  In  this  growth.  As  I  have  already  con- 
Toyod,  this  visible  uccuimtiunnl  education  sjstein  has  emergud  not  through 
spasmodic  responses  to  ne.eds  as  they  emerged,  rather,  we  have  progressed 
through  a  carefully  structmed  plan  whidi  identified  existing  and  pending 
needs,  setting  realistic  gijals  to  mcxit  those  needs  and  measurable  objeotives 
tigainst  which  to  weigh  our  successes  and  failures. 

Thus,  programs  and  construction  growth  have  evolved  through  a  compre- 
hensive plan.  Fur  purpobes  of  this  testimony,  howe\er,  I  will  detail  some  high- 
lights of  that  growth  under  the  categories  of  "Programs'*  and  "Construction.** 
# 

FR0GBAM8 

I  have  spoken  already  to  the  need  for  vocational  programs  at  the  secondary 
level  in  South  Carolina,  I  would  reiterate  that,  from  pa.^sage  of  the  federal 
5?mith  Hughes  Act  i«  11)17  until  the  mid-sixties,  viable  skilL training  programs 
on  the  secondary  level  were  virtually  nonexistent  outside  of  vocational  agri- 
MiUure  ami  home  economics  programs  wliicU  represents  profebslonal  comoiit- 
>  - -Hient  to  the  academically  oriented  program. 

,    Opportutiities  ^ 

I'rom  the~  mid-sixties  to  the  late  sixties,  we  witnessed  a  gradual  growth  of 
expanded  progmms.  Beginning  with  the  seventies  we  have  experienced  a  re- 
markalde  explosion  of  opportunities  in  vocational  education  programs,  owing 
primarily  to  thq  momentum  si^awned  and  sustained  through  the  basic  act  and 
\  amendments.     '  ^ 

Tangible  evidence  of  this  growth  is  reflected  In  the  construction  of  45  modem 
vocational  centers,  during  this  period,  making  skill  training  in  a  well  equipped 
laboratory  environment  available  to  many  high  school  students  in  their  respec- 
tive communities.  Tlds  network  Is  among  the  finest  skill  training  systems  at 
tlie  seoomlary  level  in  this  nation,  and  it  literally  would  not  be  a  reality 
today  in  the  ab.sence  of  the  basic  act  and  amendments — which  have  been  com- 
mitted over  time  to  developing  a  secondary  level  delivery  system  of  voc-ed. 

A  corresponding  expansion  of  vocational  enrollment  opportunities  ha.^  en- 
sued during  the  same  period  as  comprehensive  high  school  have  evolved — oflfer- 
inc  .similar  skill  training  on  campuses  which  previously  afforded  little  salable 
skill  training  to  students,  many  of  whom  were  thrust  directly  into  the  Jbb 
market  upon  gmduation  or  termination  of  enrollment.  Vocational  programs  now 
extend  Into  202  of  our  224  high  sehools. 

AVhere  only  n  few  skill  training  programs  were  available  in-scatt;ered  loca- 
tions prior  to  the  mid-sixties,  high  school  students  can  now  choose  from  among 
some  60  voc-ed  offerlnga  in  eight  broad  educational  service  areas., Further, 
and  equally  significant,  what  has  evolved  is  a  dynamic  improvement  In  the 
qunlity  as  well  as  the  number  of  programs. 

Statistically,  secondary  voc-ed  enrollment  in  South  Carolina  has  boome<l 
from  73.577  In  190.^00  to  118.M0  In  1974-75— an  increase^of  02  percent.  It  is 
'especially  notewi>rthy  tliat  this  increase  came  during  the  namv  period  in  which 
total  state  seconda  ry  en  roll  m  opt  declined  from  205,247  to  233,801^ 

Farthf»r  comparison  reveal r  that  voc-ed  enrollment-  as  a  percentage  of  total 
^  state  secondary  enrollnjent,  jumped  from  27.7  percent  in  190&~00  to  50.8  per- 
cent In  1074-7.').  This  growth  is  charted  below : 


Stati  secondiry 

Stall  voc-ed 

Voc-ed  enrollment 

enrollment 

as  percent 

Year 

•nrollment 

(secondary) 

^secondary 

  265,247 

73,577 

27.7 

  263. 7« 

79,097 

30.0 

  245.791 

79. 4U 

32.3 

t97UotW2,  ^  



9X  870 

39.4 

  •  237.675 

103«  4« 

415 

  235.139 

10S.000 

4S.9 

  233.W1  . 

118,940 

50.8 

PlcnKO  refer  fi)  tlio  ^ummnrj  on  the  follow  ing  imgos  .^or,  n  stntL'\»l(lf  piitiire 
of  voc-ed  enrollment  and  courses  (secondary). 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  STATEWIOeA974-75 


Vocational  courst 


,  Beds  activity 

Vocatiocil  proiram  area  code  Course  title 


Afficulturt.. 


Ojstributiveleducation. 


Htalth.. 


Homt  Economics 
Occupational! 


ERLC 


641  Agricultural  Science  

642  Airicultural  Production,.^  : 

643  Airicultural  production/business  manaiement. 

644  Ornithdofy  HwtjcuUure  

-'645  Airicultural  Sales^nd  Service  

647  Livestock  manatement.-^  

*  646  Floriculture.s  

645  Agriculture  Mechanics  I  

649  Airicultural  Chemicals  

§50  Forestry  _  

652,653  Cooperative  f.  

6C6  Environmental  Science  

657  Pulpwood  Harvest  

658  Turf  and  Lawn  Management  ^  

659  Airicultural  Experiment    

660  Airicultural  Mechanics  II  


Subtotal.. 


632  Introduction  to  Distributive  Education., 

6S3  0.E.II-C0OP  

637  Fashion  Merchandise  

690  Distributive  Edtxalion  Experimen|a|... 


Subtotal.. 


705  Health  Occupations  

706  Health  Occupations  II  

710  Practical  Nursing  I  ...^ 

711  Health  Assistance  Proiram. 


SubloUI.. 


721  Child  Care  

7U  Clothing  Service  ,  

122  Food  Service  ^no  Commercial  Cooking. 

725  Cooperative  Trainlnff  t.  

726  Cooperative  Trainins  II  ^  

727  Home  Economics JExpenence...  

728  Housini and  Hoffre  Furnishins Service.. 


Subtotal.. 


741 
742 
851 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
•854. 
751 
752 
753 
754 
856 
755 
756 
757 
758 
759 
760 
859 
763 
764 
765 
766 
861 
767 

769 
770 
771 
772 


Air  Conditioniniand  Refrigeration  I.. , 
Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  11., 
Air  Conditfoninfand  Refrigeration  lit. 

Auto  Mechanics  I  

Auto  f^echanicsll  

Brick  Masonry  I  

Brick  Masonry  II  , 

Building  Construction  l-Carpentry.... 
Buildini  Construction  ll-Carpentry... 
Building  Construction— III  J.., 

Cosmetology  I  

Cosmetology  II..,  

Drafting  I.   

Drafting  II    , 

Drafting  III-....,.,.  .*..v.  

Electricity  I.-//.  .'.  , 

Electricity  IL...  , 

Industrial  Sewifig  I  , 

Industrial  Sewing  II  

Machine  Shop  I.  , 

MachiniShopll  «  

Machinji.Shop  III........  , 

Painting  and  Decorating  I  

Painting  and  Decorating  II  

*  Plumbing  I-.,...  , 

Plumbing  II  

Plumbing  IIL  

*Radio  and  TV  Repalrl  

Radio  and  TV  Reoair  II  

Graphic  Communications  I  

Graphic  Communications  II..  

Diversified  Occupation  I  

Diversified  Occupation  II  , 


Statewide. 

Enrollment, 

grades  9-u 

grade  12 

4, 639 

63  ^ 

3,043 

155 

574 

281 

1,226 

270 

35 

22 

73 

10 

23 

•  0 

1,225 

36 

299 

^  172 

45 

26 

137 

28 

134 

76 

118 

23 

30 

1  0 

502 

337 

12,139 

1,697 

3, 228 

242 

1,524 

4,495 

67 

29 

241 

52 

5, 060 

1,818 

'  ■  ■ 

364 

122 

60 

60 

343 

334 

196 

126 

963 

642 

709 

397 

131 

15 

1,127 

506 

80 

0' 

29 

0 

75 

56 

43 

43 

2, 194 

 „„.608.. 

-  24 

344 

271 

13 

13 

2163 

74 

1284 

1131 

1697 

•50 

1306 

1013 

1846 

134 

1143 

766 

38 

38 

789 

28 

466 

449 

646 

126, 

239 

201 

10 

10 

_  -  1768 

136. 

800 

631 

1117^^ 

^  >  470 

240 

'  202--^ 

647 

20 

408 

336 

18 

18 

20 

0 

<10 

10 

235 

12 

135 

135 

37 

0 

98 

0 

16 

16 

464 

35 

187 

173 

163 

149' 

c 

78o 
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VOCATIONAt  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  STATEWIDE.  1974-75-ConHnued 


Vocational  course 


Vocational  program  area 


8eds  activity 

code  Course  title 


OtOlv  VVIUv 

Enrollment 

mftftf  19 
|IOUv  IC 

824 

16S 

549 

255 

115 

Q 

109 

31 

82 

Q 

38 

20 

328 

52 

*  13 

123 " 

97 

34 

^  10 

41  " 

"  ]g 

20 

20 

273" 

23 

153 

ll') 

13 

78 

0 

57 

44 

541 

--'87 

51 

0 

34 

34 

465 

173 

160 

17 

Q 

15 

15 

261 

,  27 

*  32 

22 

23.909 

7,990 

3,290, 

968 

1.662 

430 

7.6S8 

2,372 

226 

191 

«8 

,  60 

'  80 

^  15 

13, 034 

4,036 

57,299 

200 

T.  &  I— Continued  ' 


\ 


Office  occupations 
cluster. 


773  Welding  I  

774  Welding  II  .*.  .„ 

775  Cooperative  Training  I,..  

776  Cooperative Traininf  II.....  

*778  Applianci  Repair  I  

779  Appliance  Repair  II  

780  Auto  Body  and'fender  Repair  I  

731  Auto  Body  and  Fender  Riptir  II.  

782  Business  Michine  Repair  I  

783  Business  Machinl  Repair  II  

784  Cabin etmaWng  I  

785  CabinttmaKing  II  

788  Electronics  I  ,  

789  Electronics  II  

872  Electronics  111........   71 

790  Sheet^Setlll.  ,  

791  Sheet  Metal  ll........„  

792  Snf»all  Enfint  Repair,-.,  

793  Tatlorinf I.,...  

794  Tailrolnill.  

795  Textiles  I.-..-...  «  

796  Texttlesll  ,  

797  , Tilesetting I  

798  Tilesetting  II....,  ,  

799>  "T.AI.  Exp..   

800  Construction  and  Maintenance  Trades, 

Subtotal  

980  Stenographic  ,  «-...... 

982  Accountini  Cluster  

9S4  General Clirical Cluster  

986  Senior  tntens.  Prot  Cluster  

988  Keypunch  Cluster  

990  Data  ProcessiniCluster^  , 

^  Subtotal  

Occupational  total  


VOCATIONAL  ENROILMENT  SUMMARY.  STATEWIDE,  1974-75 


Vocational  course 


Beds  activity 

-Vocational  progrant  area  ,         code  Course  title 


Consumer  anc^honte- 
mak  in;  (nonoccupa- 
tional). 


fre vocational  (non« 
occupational) 


'*667  Basic  consvmer  homemikmg.'C--...-. 

668  Advancid  consumer  and  homemaking. 

669  Child  development  «  

670  Clothing  and  textiles..  

671  Consumer  education^.  

672  Family  hfe  education  >  

673  Foods  and  nutrition   ,  

674  Housing  and  homi  furrtishing  

675  Homemakinf  experimental   

676  Human  sexuality.  

Subtotal   

525  Prevocational  t.   ."t-.-.-TI., 

526  Privocational  II.,,  

528  P(evoc3lional  experimental  , 

Subtotal......--,!*..-  

Nonoccupational  total  '-,.. 

Nonoccupational  total..-.  , 

CCvupational  total...   

Vocational  education  grand  total 


Statewide, 

Enrollment, 

trades  9*12 

Grade  12 

13. 349 

128 

4,344 

310 

3, 720 

>  1,254 

5,026 

>  944 

'  2.343 

1,390 

6.195 

4.410 

4.208 

Uiei 

2,917 

519 

470 

372 

526 

^  318 

42.378 

10.836 

^  12.^04 

63 

6.257 

132 

302 

0 

19.263 

195 

61.641 

'  1L031 

61.641 

11.031 

57.>99 

17.200 

118.940 

28.231 
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PUtccmant 

Obviously,  enrollment  uppurtunitiea  in  ^ul  programs  must  yield  place- 
mtiiU  in  gainful  etuiiluy  ijucnt  to  ttui^  iui>reaLUt  a  atuji>  fur  ward  for  occupa- 
tiunal  t'duczi,tiun.  Xhu  Uiuat  current  data  awiilable  voii  1973-"T4  graduatcb)  re- 
flt't^ts  that  mure  titan  SI  vtrtent  uC  our  aotundary  graduates  from  bkill  pro- 
grams who  are  available  fur  plaeemtnt  find  placement  ur  enter  higher  educa- 
liun.  Xhio  pereeiitagu  duet>  uut  iiitlude  tliuoe  aiudento  who  kfi  thu  sehuui  aya- 
tem  prior  to  graduatioii  with  a  marketabUj  akiU  and  were  piaeed — whleh  woud 
act  to  increase  the  placeinui^  percentage.  _ 

lli'fer  tu  UK  Furin  M\>  i  i>u  the  fulhiuing  page  fur  mure  detailed  placement 
data.  ^  "x; 

.Vdnli  programff  ^  i  .  •  ^ 

Diie  t*j  the  plaoumeiit  of  training  ie uteris  in  clube  proximity  to  homes,  en- 
rullihcnt  uppurtiuutiea  fur  adults  hiUe  intrtased  bigmfleantly  through  the 
vocatiuiial  center  and  cunipifhensive'liigh  school  epnccpjt. 

Aft  a  XidUlt,  tUtic  1&  a  cuiiUnian^  ikmand  tliat  vueutilinal  centers  offer  basic 
and  uiigradt  £*kiH  training  tu  adulU.  Two  key  factory  in  this  demand  are  the 
vuatl}  iutreUdLd  public  cunUdcnci:  in  vueutiunul  programs  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, and  the  convenience  uf  a  ^ueatiunal  eenler  netwurJ  -geographically  dis- 
pt  fbed  tu  pruude  adults.  &kill  training  in  tiiuir  own  cummunities.  Our  adult 
thfjihuent  lu  nuu  degrcu  prugrama  hui*  now  tupped  10,000,  and  demand  is  in- 
Liua.Hiiij^  fur  niuru  of  these  programs  throughout  the  center  network. 

In  auniiuary.  impetus  pruwdcd  by  the  baaie  act  and  amendments,  coupled 
with  eiidUlng  btate  autl  lueal  commitment,  has  been  a  prime jCactur  in  dramati- 
cally increasing  enrollment  opportunities  for  South  Carolina  Idgh  school 
students  and  aUult.'i.  / 

TlufUUh  eunaaderable  growth, putenti<d  and  need  e-xi.^t  in.voc-ed  enruUments, 
South  Caroliiui  nuw  ha.>  the  nieeiiani&Ui  and  gn>wing  do^iru  to  pruvide  students 
vi*ti*le  vuuiUuuai  eour^e^>,  giving  gPaduates  a  lierbtofure  unavailable  eholei;  for 
ad\ unccnient  through  gainful  employment  or  higher  education. 

Adininiiftratlvc  rcspomibility 

^  Xhe  most  siguilicunt  de\eiupment  tu  impact  within  x>^<^gi'am'd  has  been  the 
ahifi  ut'  prugr«un  decision  making  in  vucatiunal  educatiun  frum^state  leaders 
to  iucal  sciioul  edutatoLs.  I'radUionally,  tlie  initlatiun  uf  Dew  'concepts  and 
flnancial  support  for  vucui^iunal  prugrams  generall>  uriginated  in  :itate  ofQees, 
with  respuuaibilit^  for  the  linplciaeutatlon  Uauall^  renting  with  dtate  personnel 
and  the  local  teacher.  ^ 

Cunsc(iUently  many  locai  aduiinistrators  assumed  little  responsibility^  for 
vocational  education  programs  at  the  high  school  level.  « 

rrubtibly  the  most  blgniUcant  result  of  the  XOGb  amendments  Is  that  re- 
sponsibility Jfor  detiiiiun  making  and  aduiinr&tratiuu  of  vocational  programs 
Iwis  shifted  tu  local  scUuol  aduilai&traturs.  A  direct  result  is  the  integration  of 
rovr^itiouai  eour^es  ii.tu  the  tutal  euate.\t  of  the  high  school  educational  experi- 
ence, dince  local  adniinibtraturs  are  nuw  directly  re9l>unsihle  fur  assessing  the 
puteiitial  jub  ntarkutft,  and  providing  apprupriate  \  ocatiunal  programs. 

r.oc^il  administrators,  in  choosing  the  euurses  to  be  offered  tlielr  students, 
mu.>t  lon.^taiitly  be  aen^itive  to  emplo^nient  uppurtunitiea  and  needs  of  their 
respeitive  commuaiti  fur  skill  training  at  the  secondary  level.  In  seeking  ^his 
information,  rehiUuii.>hii>a  are  fuatered  \vith  bu.sineaS/ uulUfitrial  leaders  which 
kei{i  prugraui.^  reievanl  to  iucal  manpower  needs.  Nunieruus  opportunities  are 
al.M>  presented  fi>r  .^^cliuul  adminiatraturs  to  defend,  support,  and  create  eun- 
cepti?  for  vocational  programs. 

It  .sliould  he  stre«»eil  that  the  willingness  of  lueal -administrators  to  f\ccept 
ri-.^I'^*nsihility .  for  vuced  admini>ti'utiua.  ii.^  well  aa  their  ^success  In  the  role, 
woald  not  have  c-nier^ud  wltliout  the  leadtr.slal*  *ind  hUi^iiurt  generated  by  the 
iia.sic  act  and  amendments  It  is  nut  diflkult.  therefure,  to  perceive  that  eontln- 
ued  federal  .supiu>rt  will  he  essential  to  .-iUhlain  the  prugresaive  niunientum 
which  voc-od  hns  nchiovod  in  South  Carolina, 
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A'CM?  curricuhini  thrusts 

We  tiiKl  that  the  mumtntum  built  and  sustained  for  vocatioual  educatlozL 
through  the  basW  act  U  alluwing  us  tu  progress  toward  reahzatiuu  of  Uiaxi^ 
vitaLgoali^  in  this  sector. 

Yet,  we  llnd  ourselves  struggling  e'qually  ds  Iiard  to  keep  pace  wtlh  the 
demand  fur  curriculum  upgrade  as  with  tlie  dcmando  for  increased  prugrumb 
and  facilities.    ^  >  «  ^ 

Fortunately,  our  successes  over  the  past  decade  have  given  us  renewed  con- 
fidence that  this  need,  too,  can  be  lueU  Toward  this  end,  our  St^te  Jjoard  of 
Kducatloii  approved  our  entry  as  of  .January,  1075,  into  a  nine-state  V-jlI:CS 
conBortium  efl'ort.  v 

Brleliy,  I  would  explain  that  this  is  the  most  sweeping  program  for  stream- 
lining o\xv  voced  curricula  that  we  have  ever  undertaken.  Again,  we  are  de- 
pendent  upon  federal  support  to  carry  this  comprehensive  effort  to  Jfrultion. 

ru\"pose  of  the  consortium  is  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  sharlpg,  on  a 
conthruiiig  bajis,  of  the  most  modern  voc  cd  curricnla  materials  develoiied  by 
,partiupatiiig  states.  All  six  voc  ed  uccupatiunal  service  areas  in  South  Carolina 
wijl  be  included  in  the  program,  which  has  as  Its  major  goal  to  place  all  voc-ed 
instruction  on  an  objective, -measurable  ba^is.  Thus,  as  students  graduate,  we 
wlU,lm\u  a  standardized  gabge  on  which  to  measure  the  quality  and  extent  of 
their  trainingv 

CONSTRUCTION  * 

The  broadened  scope,  direction  and  relevance  instiH^ed  within  our  overall 
voc  ed  programs  through  our  modern  center  network  are  indeed  the  hinge  of 
our  dynnuiic  growth  over  the  l)ast  decade. 

With  the  passage  of  the  basic  act  (of  1963)  and  its  1968  amt^ndmenta.  South 
^Carolina,  seized  the  opportunity  to  initiate  a  commitment  to  voced  as  repre- 
$bnted  through  the  4k\eiopment  of  what  vrc  advance  today  as  one  of  the  |inest 
vocational  center  networks  In  the  nation  serving  secondary  students.  That 
network  now  includes. 45  area  vocational  ceuters,  and  cnrreut  plans  call  for 
continued  expansion  ux^this  network  as  we  grow  toward  our  major  goal  of 
providing  voc-ed  to  ICO  percent  of  the  secondary  students  who  choose  it  by 
197G-77. 

What  this  distinguished  committee  should  know  is  that  the  federal  funding 
provided  by  the  act  and  its  WQS  amendments  was  the  spark  which  ignited 
this  growth.  In  proper  perspective,  this  funding  alone  waa  not  a  ''total  sola- 
tiun"  to  local  needs  for  such  modern  centers.  Rather,  it  served  as  an  incentive 
to  our  state  legislature  and  local  school  districts  to  muster  local  funding  and 
commitment  toward  the  support  of  an  effective  voc-ed  system. 

Obviously,  these  centers  have  provided  the  essential  classroom/laboratory 
facilities  Imperative  for  In  depth  occu])ational  instruction-- facilities  seldom 
provided  within  the  ti:adltiona)  academic,  school  ^tructure.  Too,  instruction 
.within  these  centers  aftords  students  training  in  thr^e  hour  blocks  dally,  as 
opposed  to  one-two  hours  for  voc-ed  offerings  In  (academic)  high  shools. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  profound  impact  ^  these  centers  is  the  spirit  of 
commitment  to  voc-ed  which  they  have  evoked.  Students,  for  whom  this  pro- 
gram  Is  appropriate,  now  Increasingly  find  occupational  education  affords  a 
clmller.ge  nnd  has  a  purpose— a  meaningful  relevance  to  their  future  growth. 

Most  signlllcantly,  local  school  administrators  have  become  participants  in 
this  new  comniltinent,  and  have  given  desired  priority  to  voc-ed  program 
growth-^hoth  in  centers  and  in'hlgh  school  facilities.  '  ^  ' 

The  attached  map  Charts  our  current  and  projected  status  In  development 
of  this  Impressive  ci  nter  network.  Behind  this  map, you  will  find  another  which 
reveals  the  IX  ^uth  Carolina  counties  of  greatest  population  density  (75,000 
or  more),  ' 
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Noto  that  we  have  erected  the  45  modern^  cci)lers  now  In  operatlou  In.  only 
the  past  decade.  Another  41  ceatera  are  currently  funded,  as  bhown,  along 
with  expnsions  to  10  oC  fbe  45  centers  currently  in  operation. 

further,  it  Is  signitleant  that  all  of  the  II  counties  of  greatest  population 
(loiislty  are  served  hy  two  or  more  eeiiters,  or  ha\e  funded  eonstruetion  proj- 
eet^}  to  reach  this,  level  of  eommitmeiit.  As  well,  we  lind  that  most  of  the 
reisers  now  in  openaion,  iu  tht^ao  couuties  have  exiiunsiuns  funded  for  their 
existing  voe-ed. centers.  ^  ^ 

There  Is  Vet  auotlier  dimeiiMon  to, our  Mate's .bustainud  commitment  to-pro- 
vide  vit^l  voc  ed  facilities^  that  being  tlie  coni)truction  uf  voc-ed  wings  onto 
new  or  existing  high  schools.     * ,  , 

Again,  with  the  Incentive  of  avaiiablo  federal-statO-Iocal  monies,  more  ami 
moi-Q  l9eal  ^^-chool  (llstricts  Iihve  taken  the  initiative  to  provide  tliese.  wings— • 
where  in-depth  (three  Itour  block)  training  can  also  be  provided.  There  are  15 
of  tlicse  imw  wings  now  Xunded,  and  otliers  are  being  planneil  i(f  meet  the 
triMnendous  need  for  sl^ill  training  at  the  secondary  level. 

Consider,  then,  that  South  Carolina  is  fast  approaching  the  point  when  It 
will  Imve  n  networlv  of  vpeed  facilities,  buflicient  to  provide  those  .skiUs  so 
direly  nrwled  by  onr  hIgU  school  students,  lliat  netwotk  not  only  includes 
tljose  centerJi  in  operation/fuadHl  ^wid  tlie  vou-ed  wings  already  cUed,  but 
vlai)le. vocational  ofCerinss  in  202  of  our  224  high  schoolsr. 

My  lio'^ut  js  not  merely  th.it' we  have  tinju.vcif' outt^tandliig  progres;?  .on  the 

dual --fronts  of  vuc  (*tl  progruins  and  bunstruetion  o\er  the  imst  ten  vearjy. 

UaMiei;,  I  would  ^n(pha^ize  to  this  cumnilttee  that  this  progri'ss  fs  a  tUreet 

product  iof  the  nmnnntum  devt  lupcd  antl  .sustained  (liruuj;h  tiie  liaslc  voq  cd 

act  amUlniojidnients.  AVil^tait  that  niomeutuni  we  would  dwirly  not  l)e  where 

\w  amT,o  iiryili  tbi.s  moa^tntum  by  aiandatins^    rt-directlon  of  fe<leral  voc  ed 

monif.s  w<iuld  I'c-a  nunltra  daj  tnue^il^  and  a  .>tt'p  baekwaid  toward  tiie  past. 

It  would  .vnco  a;:ain  Aatxt  a  i**'niaianien|  to  posc-beeondarj-  preparation  at  the 

exiiense  of  the  public  IdjTh  school.  "  ^ 

t  *  •  ^  * 

THK  n:.Nlft*VO  OK  VOCATION'AL  KnVO.\TIO>' 

It  takes.  ni»t  a  lon.^  hiok  at  federal  funding  fot  vocational  programs  and 
construction  In  South  Carolina  to  realize  how  the  basic  aet  and  amendments 
have  In'enj»lie  backbone  of  our  succtvss. 

Aptln,  lor  puriiuftfS  of  thib  tebtlmony,  I  will  present  these  allo<^Ations  sep- 
arately.      '  *  ».  * 

Programs     *     »  » 

I  would  direct  juur  attention  {u  the  chart  on  the  fidlowing  two  pagos  for  a 
vli'W  of  votationjy  program  fumlluK  in  our  .state  over  the  past  live,  years* 

You  will  note  that  total  e.xpendltures  (federal/.state/loeal)  for  secondary 
Aocatlonal  i*n»graai.s  have  increuMd  home  .10  pera^nt  over  4he  iia.st  five  ycara — 
an  iff.jrt  U»  kci»p  pace,  with  tlic  jump  in  enrollment,  which  is  also  up  aiiproxl- 
matoly  r»0  percent  over  (he  same  period. 

AVlth  now  ct  nters,  expan&Ii»ns  to^a^ters  and  voc  ed  wings  to  high  seliools 
yet  Under  eonstruetion,  tliyre  Is  no  doubt  that  South  Carolina'  secondary  \oc-ed 
enroPment  wilT  eontlaue  i    climb,  over  the  next  several  years. 

Thus,  this  toml>lnatIi.n  of  ^a«<tained  i*ro«rrani  funding— both  fede^al  and 
stato/locnl— will  be  criielal  to  meeting  thls*deniamL 

AVe  have  alroaily  Imlleated  that  public  con  H  do  nee  in  vocational  programs 
)m,s  \a.s(ly  increased  on  the  licrls  of  strong  federal  leodership  and  support 
tnider  tlio  bn^sU*  hct  and  amendments.  Atte  sting  then  to  Js  the  allocation  in 
107»3  71  of  $13.100.1.^3  In  state/Jbcal  funds  for  vocational  etlucatlon  secondary 
prograaw — an  alb  time  high  for  our  state » 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FUNDING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  1969-74 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


Federal 

St3tt/local 

Federal 

State/local 

Federal 

State/local 

Secondary  

Post  Secondary  

102(b).:.:  

Coop   

C.&H.-J.  

Exemplary  

Jl.901.731 
283.250 
840.126 
794.448 
470.687 
182.596 
0 

64.369 
220.792 
118.680 

15.000 

$1240.494 
984.041 
810*872 
2K260 
9,363 
0 

16.532 
235.000 
151.300 

16.431 

$2,348,916 
168. 908 
1.053.676 
834f907 
635.569 
294.919 
270.880 
47,850 
436,819 
114 
38.044 

$10,105,896 
531.  Z16 
^1.015<  116 
33.'990 
31.670 
9.417 
7,020 
25. 580 
431.789 
0 

20.002 

$2,861,381 
146. 6S8 
UO69.840 
-954. 566 
648.  Ul 
278.949^ 
505.061 
63.905 
460.044 
172.846 
300.798 

$8,757.8*47 
161  ..939 
836. 188 
32. 638, 
65.705 
22. 783 
21.301 
15.976 
2.65J.936 
110.905 
46,052 

Totals,  

4.891.679 

10.485.293 

6.130.602 

12.219.356 

7.462.231 

13.229.270 

Combined  annual 

15.3/6.972 

18.349.958 

20.691.501 

1972-73 

1973^74 

Ftderal 

Slale/local 

Federal 

State/local 

Secondary   $3,460,440 

^•AduU   50.617 

PostSecondary   1,004.676 

Disadvantaitd.  *   949.390 

Hindicapptd   627.289 

102(b)..-:   438.533 

Coop   425.009 

Work-Sludy   119.035 

C.&H   429.568 

Exemplary  ,  .  109.250 

Research   147.237 

TolaU  1...   7,761.044 

Combined  annual  totals   21. 665rjtll 


$10,030,742 
117.743 
996.754 
94,944 
86.602 
13,797 
12.719 
30.470 
2.476.S32 
0 

43.564 


?2. 702, 446 
194.320 
1,099.292 
901.860 
682.500 
411.553 
343.857 
108.342 
592. 145 
83. 516 
201,034 


$13.490. 183 
26.843 
1.369.408 
-     155. 123 
97.813 
52.568 
24.143 
27.086 
1.773.610 
0 

51.757 


13.904.167 


7,320.865 


17,068.534 


24.389. 399 


At  the  some  time,  South  Cnrolinn'i>  fiscal  standing  hns  moved  from  an  over 
all^budgutnr^  surplus  for  1074-75  to  n  nu-surfilus  conditivii  j^rojecteU  for  next 
'flscnl  ywir.  IKitcc,  there  is,  nmpiu  Inditntiun  that  litfle  or., no  Increase  in  state 
voc^d  funds  can  be  e.xpected  for  ne.xt  fiscal  year,  making  a  sufetaibed  level  of 
federal  support  an  even  greater  necessity  than  it  is  curic^tly.      *  * 

LvJt  me  now  briufiy  address  the  question  of  the  fiscal  efllciency  and  effec- 
tiveufss  of  vuc-ed  prograias  at  the  secondary  level  a^  against  that  of  post- 
secondary  programs*  '  *  ■ 

I  have  alrwuly  advanced  the  premise  that  the  most  logical— and  probably 
the  oply— means  by  which  we  can  meut  our  nation^s  manpower  needs  is  to 
train 'students  in  consonance  v^ith  their  normal  fiow  through  our  system  of 
education. 

Kurther,  I  have  testified  that  more  than  CG  percent  of  South  Carolina  s 
secondary  students  will  enter  the  job  ntarket  unskilled  unless  they  cm  nvail 
thi^nl^el\us  of  \lable  vocational /Education  programs  at  the  secondary  level. 
Obviously,  I  refer  to  basic  occupatfioimKskill  training.  - 

J  It  appeara  that  proponents  of  two  major  alternative  bills  to  H.K.  20  feel 
that  greater  federal  omphasis  and  support  should  go  toward  providing  this 
training  at  the  po.st-hft'ondn.r.\  h'\ei,  and^or  for  the  advanced  vocational  (tech- 
hionO  t'*ftiiitng  now  provided  at  that  lOvel.  ^ 
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Jifi?  ,".'1^  ""f  ""^-1'  0*  training  students  in  accord 

I^.!n  '"rough  tlif  educational  .system,  but  tlie  best  indicators 

thra  courae^"  "  ^vouId.aI.p.be-economi^,Ilj^  ic3"  desUbfe  W  ^^^^^ 

^^^tSCZl^'^'  ''^'"""'^•^■'^  indicate  L.fr,Ur 
ouStr  thtt^^'^-si'^^^^^  --'<^ori„g 
Consider,  for  instance,  tlmt  our  state's  post-secondary  education  svstcm  l<« 
current  y  serving  about  00,000  students  per  year  will,  an  annual  bud4T  of 
some  $4S  niilliou-a  to^al  (fecleral/state/local)  outlay  per  rtutorof  S53V^^^^ 
vocational  education  system,  for  its  part  ifser  .rapproxfmnte^^ 

jrsi^'So^^.t^po^^?!.d';'K.S'^*'"' c^of  serdVrrs^ 
Jljr-oXy-s^^^^^^^^ 

^"""^^        "'e  expenditure  of  federal  funds  t«  ^-o- 
yide  basic  slv.ll  trannng  at  the  secondary  kwel  not  only  nuts  these  monies 'in 

nr  .vli^^i  "f  ^.""''"^  need,  but  at  the  level  whore  these  stills  can  be  effec  Ive  y 
provided  at  a  lower  expenditure.  eu.t.i,im,»y 

Finally  there  is  another  !ct-y  point  which  should  be  noted  in  this  contevt  of 
to  a  fmuling  for  «-.„uuury-level  occupational  programs  a.s  nga  nst  like  fund- 
■  hi'/,  for  post-sctondary  occupational  programs.  uKt  luna- 

<1iario;l  on  the  following  page  is  total  funding  for  both  skill  trainine  sva- 
ten.-:  .n  South  Carolina  over  the  pa.st  six  .vear.s.  Behind  tlds  clart  i"  n  l.mlcet 
nummary  for  this  state's  post-spcondary  progmms  over  tLrslvyeL  per  o  1  as 

the  IOCS  amendment. that  has  been  allocated  to  post-sccondary  procrams 
Sro!;K?e\\'jl,S';"  o'-""""-"'  o'^"-"-"  "«ve  been  fub^SX 

fu^^r^^iS"frrnl\rst"KllTLT^^^^^ 

"^l?!" ^^""'""g  for  ourlecoTdarydevel 
skill  train.nK  system  increased  frotp  $15.3  million  to  $27.0  million  over  the 
same  period— a  jump  of  only  some  75  percent.  wuuvu  over  tne 

Against  tlds  backgronnd,  I  would  remind  you  that  secondary  vocatlon-il 
en^-ollmen  in  South  Cj/rolina  has  inorea.sed  02  percent  over  the  past  "even 
.years  and  is  continuing  to  climi,.  Alsot  I  would  reiterate  that  we  have  near^v 
completed  a  modern  network  of  centers  to  accomodate  this  surging  demand 
for  secondary-leveLprogram  opportunities.  ^  utmana 

Add  to  these  considerations  tlie'fact  that  our  labor  force  for  tomorrow  Is 
oxr  secondary  system  of  educatlon-and  tlmt  CO  percenT  of 
South  Carolina's  ninth  graders  r.re  .siiown  to  flow' into  the  job  market  with 
whatever  SKUls  thoy  have  attained  at  the  secondary  level  "   ""<rKec  wita 

-As  yon  woigli  these  facts,  you  will  find  that  they  evidence  n  compcllinR  need 
for  sustained  and  strengthened  federal  support  for  skill  training  progrhins  at 
the  secondary  level-and  nqt  a.  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  opposite  direction 
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TOTAL^ BUDGET  TRENDS 
in  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


FOR;   TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
(Post-Secondary) 


VOCATie^iAL  EDUCATION-  - 
PERIOD:  1969-19-75 


50 


46 


AZ 


TOTAL  . 
BUDGET 

(lU  MILLIONS)  33 


34 


30 


26 


22 


18 


14 


1969-70    1970-71    197^72     \V2-7^  1973-74 
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Consiructian  l 

One  of  the  most  profound  indications  of  what  federal  leordershlp  has  meant 
to  our  occupational  education  system  in  South  Carolina  is  the  construction 
-4^«tmont     _vocatignaL  -.t  ducaiioii.  Jrom_pab5,ase-  ot-the-bu^ic-^ct-ia^OCa-to- 
the  present. 

Tlie  chart  on  tlie  following  page  traces  that  investment  during  this  period, 
and  you  will  note  tliat  an  iiuprebbi'^  $55  miliiou-p!u»  outlay  lias  been  made  in 
little  more  than  a  decade.  The  tally  representi*  total  investment  for  voc-ed 
construction  in  our  state  over  the  period,  including; 

Our  40  ^enters  nowJn  operation,  and  expanisions  to  them  completed  or  under 
construction. 

Another  13  voc-ed  center  expansions  funded  but  not  under  construction. 

Ten  voc«ed  centers  funded  but  not  under  construction. 

Sixteen  voc-ed  wings  which  liave  been  funded  for  our  State's  high  schools. 

A  special  research  and  development  project  in  career  education,  * 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  total  investment  whi6h  are  most  striking.  One 
is  the  overwhelming  state  and  local  outlay  of  nearly  ^37  million— accounting 
for  two-thirds  of  the  total  investmeht.  The  other  is  the  experience  that,  without 
tho  incentive  of  substantial  federal  funding  through  the  basic  act  and  amend- 
ments, that  state/local  outlay  would,  never  have  been  made,  or  it  would  have 
been  at  a  meager  level. , 

I  would  em  phasize,  n^^ain,  that  the  level  of  commitment  to  vocational  educa- 
tion through  the  basic  dct  and  amendments  has  lent  invaluable  leadership  on 
the  dual  fronts  of  vocational  programs  aild  construction.  In  South  Carolina, 
ii^  'n  many  other  states,  voc-ed  construction  allocations  have  moved  us  toward 
a  long  needed  syotem  of  classrooms  and  labs  in  which  to  house  viable  occupa- 
tional programs;  lilcewise,  voc-ed  programs  have  been  modernized  and  keyed 
to  local  business/industry  needs,  and  are  now  proving  their  effectiveness  as 
voc  ed  graduates  In  increasing  numbers  move  into  productive  positions  within 
our  labor  force  or  progress  into  higher  education. 
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CONCLUSION 

As  I  stated  at  tjie  outset  of  this  testimony,  I  feel  the  decision  before  this 
cODimUfdc  and  thtj^  .Cotigi»»»  in  this  tuatter  is  the  iu^at  profound  consideration 
In  this  century  fot  our  emerging  system  of  occupational  education. 

Considerable  attmtion  is  »ieing  futUbed  on  this  matter  by  educational  pro^ 
fo^Jsionals  acmss  our  .>true,  a.  well  as  by  other  community  leaders  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  ^ 

Our  State  Uonrd  of  Education,  for  Its  part,  has  gone  on  record  as  strongly 
oppospd  to  any  proposals  which  ^^ollld  eliiiiiiiute  the  bulc-state-ageucy  provision 
now  in  force. 

In  essence,  South  Carolinians  are'keenly  aware  that  their  vocational  edn- 
*cation  srstom  has,  afttr  much  commitment  and  sacnlice,  arrived  at  the  point 
whr»rp  It  can  pay  signifuaiit  dividends  on  what  is  a  substantial  investment. 

Ihexe  is  another  group  which  has  asserted  its  concern  over  the  legislation 
now  ponding  before  you  that  being  the  South  Carolina  Vocational  Ufectors 
ARRoclafion.  Ihis  group,  which  includeis  directory  of  our  modern  voc-ed.  centers 
and  county  directors  of  vocational  education,  has  become  a  respected  opinion 
leader  in  our  state's  oecupational  education»cbmmunity. 

On  the  fallowing  page  you  will  find  a  letter  from  the  president  of  this  asso-. 
eiation  -^Ir.  T.  A.  Jack.sun,  Director,  Lancaster  Voeational  Center,  Lancaster, 
M.-  detailing  that  body's  position  on  the  legislation  now  before  vou.  Jack- 
son aNo  servos  an  the  prestigious  21-member  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Edueatlon. 

FfniIIy.  I  am  sure  members  of  this  distinguished  committee  are  aware  that 
we  are  only  .some  live  years  away  from  the  point  when  SO  percent  of  the  jobs^ 
In  our  nation  will  require  less  than  a  four-year  college  degree,  according  to 
r.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates.  I  trust  you  will  not  now  act  to  divert 
funds  troni  or  otherwise  weaken  that  system  of  vocational  education  at  the 
socondary  level  which  can,  with  sustained  federal  leadership,  shoulder  a  lion  s 
shar'i  of  the  mammoth  task  before  us  to  provide  this  strong  labor  force. 

„      "       _  ^  ;  March  26, 1975, 

Hon.  Oakl  D.  Perkij?s, 

Chainnmiy  House  SuU'ommiftefi  on  Element nrv.  B^condaru.  and  Vocatwnal  Mn- 
cation,  U,S,  Congress,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deuvr  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  on  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  Vocational 
Directors  Association  and  urging  you  and  yoin:  committee  to  support  us  in  the 
e|rort  to  maintain  continuation  of  the  Vvcatlonal  Amendments  for  IOCS,  which 
are  up  for  renewal  this  year. 

These  amendments  have  meant  great  growth  in  our  State  and  throughout 
the  Nation  In  the  area  of  Vocational  and  Postsecondary  education.  We  feel 
very  strongly  tbat  th?  continuation  of  these  amendments  in  the  present  form 
will  enhance  even  further  growth.  TVe  do  not  approve  of  proposals  which  would 
separate  vocational  funding  into  two  separate  blocks  and  sole  state  agQUcy 
concept  must  be  retained.  Most  states  a,re  giving  more  than  the  required  15 
percent  set  aside  to  postsecondary  vocational  programs.  The  distribution  of 
these  funds  within  each  state  should  be  based  on  a  needs* assessment  and 
effective  planning,  rather  than  the  results  of  a  tnrfinanship  battle.  The  15  per- 
cent  set  aside  should  be  retained  as  in  the  '08  amendmunts.  TVe  oppose  the  post- 
secondary  education  bill  In  its  entirety. 

I.  as  presi(l&fi1i  of  the  Association,*  as  speaking  fui  ibe  Assoelatlon  members 
as  a  wholeanm  myself  as  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  BSlgfatlon.  '  ,  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

.4  '  T.  A.  Jackson. 

J'residcnt 
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STATEMENT  BY  BR.  CHARLIE  G.  WILLIAMS,  DEPUTY  SUPERHT- 
TENDENT  OP  PUBLIS  IMSTRUCTION,  COLUMBIA,  S,C.;  MS.  RUTH 
^^TOTALEr^RSNCtt  DIItECTaR,  BIViSION  OP  VOCATIONAL  EBU- 
CATION  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  ALABAMA  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  WiLUA3rs.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  here.  Before  I  make  my 
romarks,  I  would  like  to  intn'oduce  bume  folks  tliat  are  with  me  from 
South  Carolina,    ,  .      i  1.1 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  We  will  be  deliglited  if  you  introduce  tlioso 
{gentlemen.  ^  '  -o  1 

Dr.  WiLTiiAMs.  Our  State  director  of  education,  Dr.  Cyril  Busbee, 
joins  me  in  expresbing  appreciation  for  tliis  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  here. 

Aho  we  have  Col.  Bill  rinson.  chief  supervisor  of  ancillary  service 
in  the  office  of  vocationarcducatlon  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Jackson,  ,  local 
(Hi-ector  of  tlie  Vot'atioiial  Center  and  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisoi'v  Coiinsehof  Vocational  Education  for  South  Carolina. 

Xii  looking  at  the  present  alternatives  buln<^  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  appeal's  to  me  at  least  that  the  Congress  is  approaching 
a  va.st  fork  in  the  educational  road  to  progress,  at  which^  point  a 
decision  Ivill  liavo  to  be  made  as  to  which  fork  in  the  road  to  follow. 

I  thij-iv  \t  is  worth  nutinjr  that  probably  the  congre?sional  leader- 
ship \\U\v\\  biought  us  to  this  point  in  the  road  has  been  depleted 
through  the  var'i'.;!ii-  niethodsof  changing  the  membership  of  Congress 
and  a  new  jrroup  will  be  dealing  with  the  decision  as  to  where  we  will 
take  education  from  this  vast  fork  in  the  road.  , 

Seemingly,  from  the  thinking  that  has  come  before  your  committee, 
from  which*  choices  have  been  made,  there  is  a  group  that  i^  recoin- 
njending  that  ^ye  earmark,  set  aside  30  percent  of  tlie  available  funds 
in  goin^jT  down  a  new  cuuisc  that  would  provide  more  nioney  for  tiio 
syst(Mn  .of  education,  designed  to  teffoh  occupational  skills  at  the  post - 
si'condary  level,  but  maintain  a  binglu  State  agency  as  the  administer- 
ing group. 

x\s  a  socond  uroup  that  \s  coming  to  this  vast  fork  in  the  road,  that 
we  can  do  a  better  job  for  this  XatIoi\  if  wo  set  aside  10  percent  of 
the  money  for  a  system  of  postsecondary  training  and  divide  the 
lr»a<lership  among  three  groups,  as  it  relates  to  our  State. 

There  is  a  third  irroup  that  T  understand  is  coming  before  you  and 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Icgislnt.ion  that  sa^s,  "This  fork  in  the  road  should 
h  ad  MS  to  more  innovation  and  less  mpneV  in  the  basic  program." 

Then,  the  fourth  alternativo  in  tliis  decision  is  to  extend  the  pro- 
grfes  that  has  been  charted  and  made  up  to  this  point  within  our 
system  of  educruion. 

*  My  purpose  in  being  here  is  to  try  to  recommend  that  in  these 
oltornatives  that  are  lief  ore  you,  that  you  weigh  the  ultimate  and 
futnn>  residts  for  a  system  of  education,  as  far  as  the  30  to  10  percent 
set-aside  for  a  system  of  post  .secondary  occupational  training,  with 
various  agencies  making  decisions  about  what  is  meaningful,  that  it 
Is  probabTv  worth)  of  seiiuus  thought  and  deliberation  before  you 
■clioose  that  fprk. 
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The  guicbnco  that. yon  would  get  suggesting  that  wo  sot  aside 
money  for  innovatjou/rather  than  providiug  dassroom  instruction  is 

projrrams.  If  I  had  to  be  hoiiost,  we  probably  ^yasted  morQ  money  in 
nuiovatiqn  that  we  can  justify  to  the  people  of  this  Xatiou/Wo 
know  more  answers  than      lia\e  niohe\  to  provide  programs  for. 

You  do  not  have  to  innovate  to  turn  out  welders  or  mechanics  or 
ftui*ses,  bui  you  need  monDy,  people  and  facilities  and  I  would  urge 
you,  as  you  look  upon  the  altprnatives  that  arc  being  placed  before 
you,  m  this  fork  of  the  road,  that  you  look  seriously  to  determinifig 
if  that-is  the  major  problem.  ^ 

My  purpose  is  to  try  to  provide  some  thoughts  in  support  of'* de- 
fending what  wc  have  done,  up  to  this  point  in  time.  Now.  to  place 
my  remarks  in  proper  perspective,  and  in  .order  for  you  to  under- 
stand mv  biases,  allow  me  to  present  briefly  my  prime  area  of  re- 
sponsibility at  the  State  level:  As  deputy  superintendent  for  instruc- 
tion, I  have  responsibility  for  vocational  education  programs,  pro- 
gVams  for  the  handicapped  children  and  adult  education.  Federal 
profji^mis  under  titles  I,  II,  ITT,  and  elementary  and  secondnrv  cdu-, 
catmn  programs,  for  kindcr^rarten,  as  well  as  teacher  education  and 
cortifiration  programs,  and  I  bring  somewhat  of  a  different  perspec- 
tive,  than  simply  relating  to  one  side  of  the  program. 

In  fact,  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Kffucational  Committee^  in  behalf  of  the  haiulicapped  program  and 
i  think  I  do  t>resent,probably  more  of  a  systematic  concern  than  a 
hiaspcl  ronoorn  and  I  would  offer  in  that  respect  our  perspective  in 
>mth  (  arolma  in  looking  at  what  has  hapi^^uiied  to  our  students  and 
the  kinds  of  programs  they  need. 

In  my  prepared  testimony,  which  I  hope  von  have  a  copy  of,  on 
P«go  4,  I  have  presented  a  chart  of  information  that  follows  our 
yonngsti^rs  from  prade  0  through  graduation  and  what  happens  to 
riiom  atter  gradtiation.  I  have  taken  3  Meai^  of  students  in  order  to 
empiiasize.  as  you  look  down  these  forlcs  in  tho.road,  that  you  must 
Choose,  or  go  off  bct\Yeen  them  into  the  wildetness,  mof^t  probabtv,  I 
liayo  taken  the  school  year  19G8™G9  and  followed  it  through  to  m-ad- 
imtmg  class  in  ^=  ^ 

i^^AA^^ii^fr^^  children  in  the  9th  grade  and  before  tliov  araduated, 
lumn  had  loft  the  system,  32  percent.  We  graduated  ^f.OOO  of  those 
childron  in  1971-72.  Thirty-three  percent  went  directly  to  work  or 
o  onn^T-f]^^-  ^^^^1?  percent  entered  nosrsccondarv  tcclinioai  svstem, 
1  inAnn^''"  ''^^^  "^^^  2-vear  junior  colle^xe  system 
ana  10,000  went  into  the  4-year  academic  proijram  and  1.900  or  3.5 
porcont  entered  other  kinds  of  schools  like  barber  and  beauty  colleges 
and  this  type*  of  thing.  ^ 
,  As  T  followed  this,  year  by  year,  it'hecoines  evident  what  is  happen- 
"t^^  \"o>J"*  ^^'^  ^^'^^  ^l^e  sv.stem  of  education, 

ahont  30  percent  of  the  children  before  graduation.  We  are  cradnat- 
ing  and  semling  directly  t?)  work  about  35  percent.  Tf  von  put  those 
two  rrronps  together  and  compare  it  with  the  group  that  is  ontorin^r 
the  postsecondary  systern,  which  is  about  8  percent,  or  8.3  percent,  it 
bocomes  quite  obvious,  if  you  look  at  these  altdtnatiyes  in  the  fork 
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.  coininittoo,  thai  you  set  tibulo  10  puiceiit^of  the  money  to  serve  10 


It  IS  lughjy  questionable. 
It  !s  my  tliesis  and  the  point  of  niv  pivscntation,  we  wonld  like  to 
*     see  that  decision  left  to  Soutli  Camlina,  as  wo  attempt  to  ti'\  to  pro- 
vide  a  progi-am. 

I  would  offer  one  otlicr  piece  of  hiformation,  to  show  what  we  have 
dono«  and  I  tlniik  this  highlights  some  of  the  present  controversy.  At 
about  tJie  same  time  We  put  fortli  a  converted  effort,  finally  coming 
to  the  roahzatiou  and  acceptance  of  tlie  fjjct  tliat  all  children  are  not 
going  to  college,  all  children  are  not  going  to  some  postsecondary 
sy^toni,  we  begun  to  expand  an  offensive  program  o^  nischool  voca- 
tional training  and  I  think  in  all*  honesty,  the  work  that  lead  us  fo 
vus  poHit  IS  the  basic  fact  of  this  nmendmont,  has  been  benchmark 
that  led  us  to  whei-o  we  are  today.  But,  if  I  look  back  to  years  1068-00, 
we  had  205,000  children  enrolled. at  tlio  secondary  levels  of  9  to  12 
and  ni  our  secondary  vocational  program  we  had '73,000  children  en- 
rolled, which  IS  37.7  percent  of  the  potential  enroUment'^in  occupa- 
tional training.^ 

I  wqiild  go  hack  to  tlie  other  figures  used  earlier.  Thirty  percent 
of  those  would  loav  c  school  and  35  percent  would  go  directly  to  work 
and  wo  had  2?  percent  in  skilled  training  programs. 

l>uring  tlie  preschool  year,  our  enrollment,  and  I  will  not"  take 
tune  to  enumerhte  the  grrowth  between  1Q68-C9  and  the  present  year,, 
hut,  as  wo  have  a  reducing  seoondar\  enrollment  of  233,000  chiltlren, 
wo  arc  enrolling  118,000  in  meaningful  iiischool  vocational  programs, 
roprosentin^j|20  percent  of  the  secondary  enrollments. 

My  purp(j£f»ii  citing  this  to  yon  is  to  reemphasizo  the  point  that  * 
in  our  State,  and  T  am  sure  in  many  States^  we  lia^ve  initiated  a  vast 
in«?cliool  occupational  training  program,  designed  to  gcct  the  needs 
'    of  our  State  and  at  the  same  time  we  initiated  an  expansion  of  our 
%stoni  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
,     *  ^Ve  lu^ve  entered  into  a  time  when  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
'  atfompted  to^  expand  both  the  in-school  program,  which  I  think  voi? 
can  see  from  niy  information  represents  a  move  from  27  percent  to 
r)n  porcont  of  the  in>scliool  children,, and  at  the  same  time,  we  in- 
itiated a  systom  to  improve  the  piota.coiuhiry  prograiVi.  It  is  at  this 
point,  wo  come  to  some  iwtehtial  conflict 

7M  me  trace  for  you  just  hriefiA,  the  budgetaiv  commitments  for  . 
^  these  two  programs.  Tn  1069-70,  combined  Federal,  State,  and  local 
moneys  m  the  Vocational  programs  of  our  State,  was  $15  million.  Tn 
lpr3-rl,  the  combined  Federal  and  State  fund  was  $2t  million,  an 
inorease  of  about  $0  million,  at  which  time  we  had  almost  doubled 
tlio  eiilolhiiont,  moved  it  from  27  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  children 
•    11)  meaningful  high  school  progranfs. 

As  I  iiidicatecl  we  also  expanded  the  postsecondary  program  in  an 
affompt  to  provide  a  meaiuii;c:ful  manpower  dcvelopinuiit  program  for 
all  of  our  children^and  looking  at  the  budgetary  comnulment,  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  cdinmittcc  heai^  the  contents  of  this  iie.xt 
remark  becau5?e  it  probably  is  the  key  to  the  information  tiiat  I 
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Would  like  to  leave  for  your  thought,  that  is,  that  in  initiating  two 
vast  and  costlv  svbtenis,.an  iivschool  system  and  a  postsecondary 
&>^4».m^in-South-.Cai:otlna-AvcunQwuLim^ 

to  a  >24  million  coinnutnivut  for  the  in-scl^ool^rogranis  and  between, 
lOnO  «n.d  1970  and  19^3-74.  xVt  the  same  time,  in  the  postsecondary 
l^rogram,  iiv.  1909-70,  from  the  infoinmtion  w  received  from  that 
agency,  we  moved  from  a  $16  million  budget  to  an  estimated  $47  ^ 
million  budget  over  the  saine  frrowth  period.  « '  , 

T  would  call  to  vonr  attuntion  tbo  fact  that  we  havo  moved  from 
.^7,000  an-schooUclult|ren  to  117,000  iu-school  children  on  a  $9  million 
budaet  increase.       !  (\  ,  . 

Our  postsecondary  . system  has  moved  from  $16  million  to  %U 
million  over  the  same  pt;riod  of  tim(?  and  we  will  present  evidence 
to  vou  that  vour  decision  should  be  to  choose  that  fork  that  would 
jlive  them  40  peroiut  of  the  funds.  If  you  tie  the  two  pieces  of  infor- 
mation I  tried  to  present  t^o  >ou,  iu  terms  of  what  is  happening:  to  our 
^voutlft  in  our  State,  with  00  percent  of  the  youths  either  dropping 
out  of  school  or  going  directly  to  work  from  the  12th  grade,  on  a 
budget  of  $24  million,  with  a  $9  million  increase,  to  a  postsecondary 
sv.stem  that  is  absorbing  about  10  percent  of  the  children,  moving 
from  $10  nrillion  to  ivl7  mlllipn,  Is  a  highly  questionablo  ratio  of  ex- 
penditures.        *  ^  .     *  /    1  1 

T  would  offer  the  thesis  that  if  there  is  a  financial  crisis  at  tnat  level 
that  we  would  look  at  the  delivery  system.  The  jsohition  does  not  lie 
iu  removing  funds  from  the  in-school  program^  which  serves  the  flow 
of  children  through  the  educational  system  to  put  it  into  a  much 
more  costly  system  after  one  has  either  dropped  out  of  school  or 
found  themselves  unemployed*^  -    \ 

I  would  urjre  vou,  as  you  look  at  fcho  choices  before  you,  at  this 
vast  fork  in  the  ipad,  that  you  relate  to  what  it  is  yon  are  \\^vci^  to 
do,  and  thfit  is  create  at  the  Federal  level  the  system  of  education 
that  serves  this  Nation. 

We  have,  ai)d  still  support,  the  thesis  that  any  nation  that  hopes, 
to  build  a  manpowt-r  svatem  that  better  trains  the  youths  us  they 
cuine  through  the  sv^^ti'm,  not  plan  for  training  and  retraining  of  its 
adult  i:^pulation.  That  is  a  luring  proposition  fr6m  the  beginning  and 
the  present  provisions  of  vijcatumal  legislation  do  permit  each  State  . 
to  assess  its  own  needs  to  deteimine  its  manpower  needs  and  make 
those  decisions  under  a  single  agency. 

I  would  offur  for  \(iu,  at  least  o\h  other  piece  of  information  that 
ous^ht  to  prove  encouraging  lo  \ou',  as  you  provide  leadci^ship  from 
this  level,  and  that  Is  looking  at  the  const  ruction  of  vocational  facil- 
ities in  our  State,  we  lja\e  45  eompri'hensive  Vocational  centers  in 
o[)eratIon  6\:er  our  State  with  11  already  approved  for  funding  and 
expansion,  scheduled  for  17  more.  * 

I  would  offer  ;suu  one  piece  of  information;  In  1067-68,  when  the 
Feilcral  legislation  puinilttod  construction,  we  matched  $1.03  for  each 
dollar  you  put  in  to  that  program  in  South  Carolina.  In  the  construc- 
tion in  the  present  sthool  .\i:ar,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  putting 
up  $122f  for  every  Federal  dollar  we  put  in  construction. 

I  think  you  can  see  that  the  leadership  that  opened  the  door  for 
this  program  has  really  .pushed'It  into  State  support,  and  we.are  now 

/ 
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.  yielding  $122  in  construction  n^onoy  for  every  Federal  dollar  wo  are 
spending.  ^Vlien  this  was  initiated,  we  were  spending  §1.0?  for^^each 
dollar  you  put  into  it  I  don't  think,  in  many  Anfetances,  you  can  find 
that  JiiiuUf  return. on  the  Federal  investment  in  any  program  that 
wii  funded.  '  -x  '  , 

Without  belaboring  tlie  point,  I  woul^  say  we  have  added  to  tlie 
/evidence  in  our  system  of  trying  to  initiate  an  in-school  program  as 
/well  as  a  postsecondary  program,  to  ask  you  to  consider  seriously 
those  decisions  in  tho  fork  of  the  road  that  would  leave  critical  de- 
cisions to  us,  South  Carolina,  not  mandate  them  into  law  to  lock  us 
into  a  system. that  won't  serye  us  very  well  at  tins  point  in  time. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.   ,  .  . 

I  will  dffer  my  qnestiuns  and  call,  on  the  Congressman  from  Ala- 
bama to  introduce  our  next  witness. 

Mr.  BucHAJJANi'!  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  a  very  jgrerft  pleasure  to  me  to  present  to  tlie  committep 
^Ls.  Ruth  Stovall^  branch  director,  di\ision  of  vocational  education 
and  community  colleges  in  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. I  thiiik  slie  is  rcprpsentativo  of  the  fact  tliat  our  State  is  at- 
tempting to  give  leadership  in  varioiis  ways.  Some  of  our  key  leaders 
are  women.  ^Ve  have  also  liad  a  woman  Ooyernor.  Ms.  Stovall,  her- 
bclf,  has  given  line  leadership.  We  are  trying  to  live  according  to 
the  law  in  terms  of  the  equality  of  opportunity  by  sex,  as  well  as  luce, 
and  oup'otate  Itas  profited  greatly  fiom  the  leadership  of  people  like 
Ms.  Stovall.  \ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Euth  Stovall  follows :] 

Pbepah^  SxAxriiEifT  or  Ruth  Stovaix,  Branch  DiREcron,  Pboorau  Services 
.  Branch^  DivieioN  or  Vocation ai.  Education  and  Community  Colleges, 
Alabama  State  Department  or' Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  C^ommittcc:  On  behalf  of  the  235,588  sec- 
endary,  pust:sccuii(lnry  anil  aduU  iitud^nts  enrolled  In  vucutiunnl  education  In 
Alabama,  and  tbe  51»000  students  In  the  junior  coUego  programs  under  the 
admlnistrnUon  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educatiun  and  Community  Colleges 
In  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education,  we  thank  .you  for  the  leader* 
fiblp  which  you  bave  exercised  In  making  vocational  education  and  Junior  col* 
luge  l>rogrami>  a^ailablu.  Perhaps  It  is  in  order  to  expreija  ai.knowledgement  and 
appreciation  to  your  predecessors  who  were  forebearers  of  tbe  f9umlation  upon 
which  vocational  education  has  been  able  to  do  so  much  for  the' citizens  of  tbe 
Statq  of  Alabama  and  tbe  Nation.  In  like  manner,  the  next  generation  will  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  Oommlttee  because  the  future  of  vocational  educa* 
tlon  remain  in  your  hands  vcith  regard  to  the  deliberations  and  subsequent 
.  actions  of  this  Congress.  Prospects  for  the  future  will  hp  affected,  In  no  small 
measure,  by  the  course  cf  your  action.  It  is  to  this  course  that  I  am  hcfre  and 
am  privileged  to  speak.  We  seek  your  continued  help.  The  package  In  which 
this  help  comes  Is  alsoi^of  much  concern  to  us  in  Alabama. 

There  Are  those  \»ho  would  counsel  you  to  fund  vocational  programs  with 
equal  percentages  to  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  progra.^c.  V,'hen  con- 
Blderug  equal  percentages  in  appropriations  to  these  vocational  segments,  wo 
arc  reminded  of  the  wjse  old  sage  who  said.  'Tlfere  is^not  anything  more  un* 
equal  than  tha  equal  treatment  of  eqiJals.*'  The  needs  of  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  segments  cf  vocational  education  are  iu>t  equal  In  Alabama.  In  FY 
*74.  there  were  127,637  students  enrolled  In  secondary  vocational  programs, 
while  25»004  were  enrolled  in  post*sccondary  vocational  programs. 

Alabama  ranks  close  to  the  bottom  nationally  In  Urn  number  of  students  who 
graduate  tmu  high  school,  much  less  who  go  to  college  or  to  post  secondary 
institution^!. 


Between  grades  Sund'lS,  lli'c  drop-out  rate  Is  41%  In  Alabama  •  whercftq  In 
the  same-Bradcs  through  the  Nation  the  drop-out  rate  Is  125%.  '  ^"^""^  " 
tlM"«  ^m'nnhuor^S^K"'®.  Alabama  Advisory  Couuei!  on  Vocational  EdUca- 
vLv/  •;•  T.f  ?,  P^bl'sl^ed  the  brochure  entitled-"What  About  Alabama's  Other 
.VS%  lu  this  brodiuro  yon  will  notice  th'it  of^vory  IQO  students  vllio  enter 
the  flri^t  grade:  20  n.lgrnted  from  state:  22  droppe<l  out  bon.reXv  XlXd 
from  U,sh  ,c  ,001;  2S  did  not  sook  f«rtlu>r  education  bt^v,,n(  l.lgluc  , ml  •  si"^^^^^^^^^ 
uutfd  from  UiRl,  school;  24  continued  their  education  beyond  his   school  -  i'> 

see  that  with  only  12  grnduatlhg  from  a  four-year  collece 

for  soeondnry  and  post;socondary  pregrauis.  Forty-three  million  Is  a  documente^^ 

More  recent  data  shows  that  the  same  jrelatlve  differential  In  Vocational  needs 
at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  still  exists. 

ciion"f«"i  ^/i^""^^  September  1974.  local  school  superintendents  la- 

dicated  the  need  for  5,239  vocational  teacher  units, by  19S0.  This  rcDresenS 
an  Increase  of  1347ofver  the  current  2,243  teacher  units,  (r)  '  represents 
There  is  a  ^oed  for  expnndng.the  offerings  In  postsecondary  institutions  but- 
.the  need  is  not  as  prononn'ced.  In  December.  1074.  there  Were  4,502  student 
appllcnnts  which  pouie  not  be  admitted  because  resources  W.not  available 
in  state  technical  colleges  due  to  Inadequate  fundinV.(8J  '  «v«"«uil 
At  both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels,  vocational  education  is  a 
viable,  growing  program  v^hieh  the  citizens  are  demanding  and  tor  which  In- 
creased funding  urgently  needed.  We  need,  federal  fnncis  for  all  segments 
of  vocational^  oduoation.  hut  a  sot  porcontaKo  basis  for  dlstrlhutinc  the  funds 
would  prevent  our  utilizing  the  funds  In  keeping  with  the  identifled  needs  in 
Alabama.  <   •  •  .  • 

VTq  request  you  to  give  .the  sjates  hie  flexibility  of  alloeating  the  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  segment  of  vocational  education. 

The  demand  for  vocational  education  In  Alahnraa  has  increased  steadilv  over 
thf  years  on  both  the  secondary  and  post-secondai:y  levels.  Enrollment  in  sec- 
omiary  programs  has  Increased  from  01,883  in  1070  to  127,037  la  I074-*tra  do^o 
In/?roase.  (/)  CorVospondlngly.  postsecondary  enrollments  iuerea.sed  from 
In  1070  to  25:00-1  In  10T4— a  G3%  Increase.  {1)  The  adult  enrollment 
ofntinucs-  to  reflect  the  increase  In  services  and  quality  of  the  nrograms  now 
ijoiiig  offered.  •  , i; 

I  The  vocational  enrollment  in  Alabama  per  'lf:000  population  increased  hy  *>*>% 
luring  these  same  years.(7)  Alabama  went  from  below  to.  above  the  national 
ivorage  of  enrollment  per  1,000  population  during  thi^  time.  » 

The  growth  In  enrollments  In  Alabama  in  vocational  education  is  exceeding 
the  corresponding  percerttaRe  growth  in  expenditures  of  funds.  From  1071 
through  1074,  expenditures  hicreased  by  24%  while  enrollments  were  increasing 
53.%  during  the  samQ  period  of  time.  (/,  2) 

Even  with  the  Increase  in  enrollments  aforementioned,  there  still  exists  a 
tremendous  need  for  expanding  vocational  education  in  Alabama,  During  the 
school  year  1073^74.  27%  of  Alabama's  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in 
occupational  vocational  education.  (/)  Tlui5?,  the  large  majority  of  students  !n 
^Uabama,  as  pojntcd  out  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are,  enrolled  in  a 

course  of  study  whicjr  has,  as 'its  major  emphasis,  preparations  for  colleges  

even  though  only  two  out  of  ten  Jobs  between  now  and  lOSO  will  remilre  a 
college  decree.  Thus,  almost  tight  out  of  ten  students  will  receive  an  education 
that  will  prmarlly  beneflt  only  two  out  of  ten  students.  (5)  Kmphaslzed  an-^ 
other  way.  the  unemployment  rate  of  graduates  from  secondary  vocational 
programs  In  Alabama  is  ^proximately  one-half  the  unemployment  rate  for 
graduates  from  academic  programs.  (.}) 

In  addition  to  a  higher  eiriployment  rate,  the  secondary  graduate  of  voca- 
f'^nM  programs  enjoys  .41  better  earning  rate  than  that  uf  ioe  academic 
graduate.  For  example,  the  secDndary  vocational  mduate  can  expect  to  make 
about  snn7  more  per  year  than  the  academic  graduate.  This  means  an  in- 
creased earning  power  of  $13,840  per  year  for  a  class  of  20  students,  Approxl- 
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mately^30%  of  this  will  be  returned  to  society  in  the  form  of  taxes  which  will 
result  in  nu  incr(!'ased  annual  return  to  society  of  $4,002  in  the  form  of  taxes 
from  one  graduating  vocatlonar  class.  (5)  %  *' 

The  services. now  being  rendered  are  great;  howeveifrtlie  potential  for  tomor^ 
row  U  oven  greater.  In.  H.U,  3030,  legKNlatiun  directeit  tuwurd^thc-  bupiirim 
pavement  6(  boards  upun  super  boards  that  are  **ad\Jscd"  already  by  otlier 
Councils  and  commldsions  In  the  administration  of  Tocalional  funds.  Alabama^is^ 
dfiL'ply  committed  to  a  wide  base  of  Involvemunt  in  decision  making.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  tliere  comes  a  time  ^Vhen  *i6omeone**  ftna/or  **some  group'*  njust  assume 
>overeiKii  ^t♦^polialbiiit,\  fur  \iH*Jiti<Jual  inlucanuu.  pr^/grams.  Alabama  applauds 
the  Statp  of  Washington's  Coordljoatlng  Cuuncll  for  Occupational  Education  Ipr 
calling  upon  its  Legislature  to  create  a  single  management  aad  planning  agency 
for  lucuUonal  education.  My  professional  baclvground  is  Home  Economics  Ed- 
ucation. There  is  an  old  saying  that  pos3osses  much,  merit—'  too  many  cpoks 
^ spoil  the  broth". — or,  "too  maqy  boards,  •councils,  and/or  commissions  spoil 
and/or  Inhibit  the  development  and  implementatiun  uf  vocational  programs*'. ' 
I  nic^k^  this  statement  basedi  on  the  premise  that  there  li^  a  diCCprence  between 
authoritarianism  and  authorities  in  the  field.  Wv  deplore  autocracy,  wiille  re- 
specting **authorlty*'— the*  kltd  of  authority  that  pl'0\ideH  .thu  leadershlpi  for 
brojyl  involvement  in  decision  nfaklng  for  de>uoplnj5  programs  in  ^vocational 
education  which  develop  free  men  and  women  irlVn  aiid  omen*., of  dignity 
with  faith  4"  ibe  divinity  of  yteir  own  natures-  i^ien  and  women  with  tjic 
know-how  of  self-government  and  the  skills  of  st4f^^uppo^t..  rather  than  iten 
and  women  who  refer  their  problems  tO  centers  ot  desi;ot.lMa  w  l^ctli^r  they^  be 
iiuH\idiials.  iioards).  cuunciis.  ur  coniiui.sslofis.  We  ur^^\oU  tu  make  it  possible, 
for  states  to  develop  programs  for  now  and  the  futur?  which  p^o^ide  this  hOf)C. 

A  single  state  agency  for  vocational  edacation  .is  .seen  as  ^essentia)  to  the 
task  of  planning  and  administering  a  coniprehcu.>i\e  pri)^:rum  \\hich  ^^IH  muH 
the  total  vocational  needs  ^f  the  populati^on.  A  tested  principle ^of  administrQ;- 
tlOn  which^ involves  planning  admonishes  tue :  '  ^ 

(1)  Beteriidninp:  of  the  priority  needs,  ^ 

(2)  Assessing  resources. 

(3)  Allocating  resources  to  meet  ihoso  needs  most  efTectlvely,  ,  * 
M*e  believe  that  states  can  best. determine  vocational  needs  and  administer 

programs  to  aneet  them  through  a  single  state  agency,  proMded  the  Federal 
LoglslaHon  pi  VPS  the  states  fle.\U>illt>^  ti)  alUicate  the  rvsoimis  to  oaili  so^'- 
meat  of  vocational  education  where  the  needs^  are  rather  tlian, on  a  preset 
percentage  basis.  A  > 

We  applaud  you  for  the  provisions  in  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  ,15)08. 
which  place  the  responsibility  for  planning  on  t])0  sta^tes.  vestid  hi  a  single 
state  agency.  \Vc  Support  the  proposed  legislation  in  H.U.  3037.;*Thc  Vocational 
Educatlrm  Amt^doments  of  1975**.  *        ^  •# 

In  this  testiraony  we  have  taken  issue  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  n.R. 
.303G— Post'Secondary  Vocatiiwrnl  Kducation  Act  of  1075— because  we  do  not  be- 
Hove  thesft  provisions  ti>  bo  in  the  be>t  interests  pt  post  .secondary  M*cationnl 
cdflcation,  much  less  that  of  vocatl/^nal  education  in  its  broad  perspective. 

Asaln,  may  I  thank  you  as  aACommittee  for  the  Vocational  Amendments  of 
1975  as  legislation  which  will  help  lift  the  level  >0f  living  for  my  ^tate  of 
Alabama  and  for  the  Nation.  a.         >  ' 

60UHCE8 

(1)  Report  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education-Forms  3138  and  340.3.,  1070-71.  HBW, 
Washington.  D.O.  •  '  " 

(2)  ^tfiiort  to  X%%  Office  of  Education.  Form  3131  tind  Form  COIT.,  lfi7M<)H 
HEW.  m.shlncton.  B.r. 

iS)  Career  Educationf  What  it  ia  and  Whv  we  Need  it  from  Leaders  of  /n- 
ifuaffy,  Educatior,,  Labor  and  the  Prcfsssio^,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  tHe  U.S., 
1975.  »  '  '  , 

H)  OcCnpationnl  Research  hn<ji  Development  Tnit.  Secondartf  Vocational 
Terminceii  FoVoto-TIp^Summdry  Reports  Anbu  n  University,  Auburn,  Alabama, 
November,  H)74,  ^  f        ^   '  . 

(5)  Kfncst  W,.  Stromsdorder.  Review  r^d  Sjmthenia  of  Cost  Etfectwcnest 
Studio.^  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  August.  1072,  '      '  ^  * 
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* 

(6)  "Current  Population  Report'*,  pg;  25,  U.S.  Department  of  Oommerce, 
^oclal  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration,  Bureau  of  Census,  September, 
1974  (Aa.rexerenced  in  Project  Baseline). 

(7)  Staff  Study,  im'Dlvislon  of  Vocational  Education-Form  VB  8-26-7^ 

(8)  Alabama  AdTisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  General  Council 
Meeting.  April  24.  1075. 

(9)  Annual  Beport,  Statistical  and  Flnaa^lal  Data  Issued  by  tbe  State  Board 
of  Education..' 

U0>)  American  Education,  tf.S.  Department  of  Hehltb,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Office  of  Education,  "Washington,  D.C.,  May,  1975. 

]\rs.  S'rovALL.  Thank       vcrj^  much,  Congressman  Buchanun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Buchanan  and  other  members  of  tlic 
committee,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  committee  and 
we  arc  proud  o.f  your  leadership,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  also  yonr  leader- 
ship. Congressman  Buchanan,  and  this  committee  in  Iho  Ilouse  of 
Ropresontatives. 

I  understand  that  yoii  have  had  some  40  days  of  hearings  with 
hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  in  relation  to  vocational  education 
and  after  hearing  such  awesome* figures,  T  can  only  say : 

Bless  you  and  especially  bless  you  fur  your  concern  for  vocational 
education  and  also  for  taking  the  time  out  of  your  ver>  busy  schedule 
to  hoar  the  issues  which  are  being  voiced  throughout  ^hc  Nation  in  re- 
lation to  vocational  education»i^ 

.Now,  there  is  a  little  pot-m  that  seems  to  describe  your  tommittec 
and  that  poqm  goes  like  this: 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  one  knack  you  now  possess,  you  are  standing 
for  more  and  more,  and  falling  for  less  and  less. 

I  have  been  in  vocational  education,  Congressman  Buchanan,  as 
von  kno\^1oug  enough  to  ha\e  worked  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  super- 
\iM>r  and  as  an  assistant  director  uuJtir  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Kuirhos  Act,  the  Geor^^e  Barden  Law,  the  Vooational  Education  Act 
of  ^lOfia,  which  we  aflfectionately  called  the  Perkins  bill  for  a  good 
many  years,-  and  now  under  the  lOGR  amendments. 

As  yon  lookback  at  programs  that  liave  followed  under  the  legb^la- 
tion  thron,<j:h  each  si.  reding  act,  vour  committee  has  taken  a  stand 
for  more  funds  and  for  better  vocational  education  foil  more  and 
more  people.  '  .  \ 

Through  yonr  leadership  and  through  your  legislative  Wort  you  . 
have  made  it  possible  forr  vocfttional  education  to  become  such  a  viable 
prograiTl  for  teaching  people  to  live  and  to  earn  that  it  seems  now 
that  everybody  wants  .a  piece  of  the  a.\  and  you  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion tliat  has  come  to  you  from  many  groups  and  from  many  corners. 

Now,  this  week  I  have  been  here  In  Washington  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  tlie  State  directors  of  vocational  education,  and  wo 
have  been  reviewing  some  of  the  many  bills  that  are  before  your  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  best  sessions  was  held  yesterdav  afternoon  when 
Jack  Jennings  and  Charley  Eadcliffe,  of  your  committee,  ware  on  our 
program  and  they,  together  with  counsels  from  Senator  Case's  com- 
mittee, I  want  yon  t<^  Hnow,  did  a  tremendous  job,  in,  fact  a  superior 
lol)  m  |lresenting  tno  issues.  ^     *  /  ^ 

Now,  although  al^  of  the  bills  that  yon  are  considering  have  some 
commendable  sections  \ye  know,  also  that  all  of  them  have  some  weak 
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areas  and  in  discussiiig  the  various  bills  this  week,  it  is  real  easy  to 
see  that  you  lia\  c  a  veiy  hard  job  to  come  up  with  a  bill  tluit  is  better 
than  .the  1968  anicridinciits.  The  State  director  of  vocational  education 
this  week  seemed  to  be  saying,  after  iull  consideration  of  all  of  the 
possible  alternatives,  that  if  the  19§8  amendments  were  extended, 
"With  .the  authorization  fund  for  e\cr\  part  of  the  act,  that  we  could 
iret  along  very  well  until  1982,  pio\idud  Congress  would  appropriate 
X      funds  in  keeping  with?h§.autliorizations. 

Now,  the  formal  tfestimony  wliicli  I  am  here  to  present,  is  in  your 
\^  hands,  together  with  a  brocluire  and  this  is  not  a  brandnew  brochure, 
it  was  prepared,  I  believe,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but  it  is 
entitled,  **\Y]iat  About  Alabama's  Other  Eighty-eight  Percent/' 

Xow,  this  prepared  testimony  that  you  have  in  your  hands,  pre- 
sents information  from  the  State  of  Alabama  to  show  you  why  some 
of  the  provisions  in  tfic  bill  pi^bsentcd  by  the  American  Ass^iation  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  bill,  which  is  the  Post-Secondary 
Ptlucation  Vocational  Act  of  1975,  ILR.  3036,  will  really  bring  about 
a  hardship  in  Alabama  and  in  other  comparable  States. 

My  testimony  is  not.,  against  vocational  education  in  the  2-year 
toclinical  institutes  and  community  colleges.  Far  from  it,  in  fact.  The 
dl\ision  of  vocational  education  in  AlaUnma,  inclujlg^  tocliHical  insti- 
tutes^ and  community  colleges.  In  this  administrative  framework  or 
relationship,  articulation  of  the  vocational  secondary  and  postsecond- 
my  programs  has  been  accomplished  without  duplication  or  compcti- 
tiqn  or  splintering.        *  * 

The  pi'ovisions  in  the  bilj.  to  provide  40  percent,  as  Dr.  WilluMns 
testifiod.  in  relation  to  this,  40  percent  of  the  funds  for  postsecondar^ 
and  40  percent  secondary  and  20  percent  to  be  allocated  by  a  nine- 
member  appointed  board  is  really  unreal  for  both  secondary  and  post- 
scooudaiy  education  in  our  State. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  in  my  prepared  testimony,  please 
correct  the  Quotation  of  the  old  sage  who  said,  "There  is"  nothing 
more  unequal  than  the  equal  treatment  of  nnequals," 

The  Federal  funding  needs  of  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
F'^iments  of  vocational  education  are  not  equal  in  Alabama,  lliere- 
fore»  equal  treatment  is  unequal.  In  fiscal  year  1074,  there  were 
^^7f}^7  students  enrolled  in  secondary  vojcational  programs,  while 
2").0O4  were  enrolled  in  postsecondary  vocational  programs. 

Alabama  ranks  close  .to  the  bottom  natldlfiAlly  in  the  percontafros  oi 
shulents  who  graduate  from  high  school,  and  much  less  wlio  go  on 
tWollege  or  to  postsecondary  institution^. 

Hotween  grades  5  and  12,  the  dropont^rate  is  41-  percent  in  Alabama 
mul  w  are  working  on  this.  Congressman  Buchanan,  but  that  is  a 
reality,  whereas  in  the  same  grades  throughout  the  Nation  the  drop- 
out-rate  is  only  2*5  percent. 

During  the  past  year  or,  past  2  years,  the  Alabama  Advisprv 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  published  the  brochure  entitled, 
"TlHint  About  Alabama's  Other  88  percent?"  In  this  brochure  you 
will  notice  that  of  every  100  students  who  enter  the  first  grade:  26 
migrated  from  the  state;  22  dropped  out  before  they  graduated  fvprn 
high  school;  28  did  not  se?k  further  education;  52  graduated  from 
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liiirli  school;  24  continued  tlieir  education  beyond  hi^:h  school;  12 
dropped  out  of  college  before  they  secured  a  i-ycar  college  level ;  12 
secured  a  4-year  college  degree.  » 

You  can  readily  see  that  with  only  12  graduating  from  a  4-year 
collcj^e-out  of  100  enter hig  the  first  grade,  the  qucstion~-"A\niat  about 
Alabama's  other  88  percent?' —is  an  appropriate  consideration. 

As  shown  on  the  brochure,  the  prujected  vocational  education  ap- 
propriations needed  for  the  bienuium  1974^75,  reflects  the  differences 
ill  funds  needed  for  becondary  and  postsecondary  programs.  Forty- 
three  million  is  a  documented  need  hi  high  bcliools  as  coinparod  with 
20;4  million  in  t(?chiiical/mstitutes  and,  2.4  million  in  junior  colkuos. 

More  recent  data  shows  that  the  same  relative  differential  in  voca- 
tional needs  at  tlie  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  still  exists. 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  September  1074,  local  school  super in- 
ti*ndonts  indicated  the  need  for  5,239  vocational  teacher  units  by  1980. 
'Ihib  represents  an  increase  of  134  percent  over  the  current  2,213 
teacher  units. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  expanding  the  offerings  in  postsccondajy 
institutions  but  the  need  is  not  . as  pronomiced.  In  December  1971, 
tliere  were  4,562  student  applicants  which  could  not  be  n^flmitted  be- 
cause resources  were  not  available  in  Statp  technical  colleges  due  to 
inadequate  funding. 

At  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels,  vocational  educa- 
tion is  a  viable,  growing  program  wjiich  the  citizens  are  den^anding 
aiul  for  which  increa.siul  fundiiig  is  urgently  needed.  We  need  Fedeial 
funds  for  all  segments  of  vocational  education,  hut  a  set  percentage 
Imms  for  distributing  the  funds  would  prevent  our  utilizing  the  funds 
in  ki^eping  with  the  identified  needs  in  Alabama  or  in  any  Stajte. 

We  request  you  fo  give  the  States  the  flexibility  of  allocating  the 
iVM)urces  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  segment  of  vocational  education. 

The  demand  for  vocational  education  in  Alabama  has  increased 
steadily  over  the  >eafs  on  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
h  \fls.  Enrollment  in  secondary  programs  has  increased  from  91,883 
in  1070  to  127,637  in  1971 — a  39-iSfcrcent  increase,  which  we  attribute 
larj^ely  to  the  19G8  amendment.  Correspondingly,  postsecondary  en- 
rollments increa.sed  from  1*5,354  in  1970  to  25,004  in  197^-a  63- 
nercent  Increase.  'J'he  adult  cnrullmcnt  continues  to  reflect  the  increase 
in  services  and  quality  of  the  programs  now  beinp:  offered, 

The  vocational  enrollment  in  Alabama  per  1,000  population  in- 
creased by  22  percent  during  these  same  jears.  Alabama  went  from 
l'»'lo\v  to  above  the  national  a\erag^e  of  enrollment  per  1,000-popula- 
tion  during  this  time. 

The  growth  iu  enrollments  In  Alabama  in  vocational  education  is 
exceeiling  the  corresponding  percentage  growth  in  expenditures  of 
funds.  From  1971  thruugli  1971,  expenditures  increased  by  24  perciMit 
while  enrollments  were  increasing  53  percent  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Even  with  the  increase  in  enioUments  aforementioned,  there  still 
oxi.sts  a  tremendous  need  for  expanding  \ocational  education  in  Ala- 
bama. During  the  school  year  1973-71,  27  percent  of  Alabama's  lijgh 
School  students  \\ere  enrolled  In  occupational  vocational  education. 
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t*hus,  the  large  majoritv^^  i  Gtudunts  in  Alabama,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  C.S«  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  enrolled  in  a  course  of  study 
which  has^  as  its  major  emphasis,  preparations  for  college — even 
though  only  2  out  of  10  joba  between  Jiow  and  1980  will  require  a 
college  degree.  Tluis,  alniost  8  out  of  10  students  will  receive  an  edu- 
cation tliat\will  primarily  benefit  only  2  out  of  10  students.  Emplia- 
sized  ajiotliel'  waj,  tliu  unemployment  rate  of  graduates  from  second- 
ary Vocational  programs  in  Alabama  is  approximately  one-half  the 
unemploymeut  rate  for  graduates' from  academic  programs  and  I 
liave  references  in  the  back  of  my  testimony  to  substantiate  these 
fiirures^^^ 

In  Jmdition  to  a  higlier  employment  rate,  tlie  secondary  graduate 
of  vocational  programs  enjoys  a  earning  rate  greater  tlian  that  of 
the  acedemic  graduate.  For  exan^ple,  the  secondai7  vocational  gradu- 
ate can  expect  to  make  about  $667  more  per  year  than  tlie  acad^ic 
graduate.  Xhis  means  an  increased  earning  power  of  $13,340  per 
year  for  a  class  of  20  students.  xYpproximatcly  30  percent  of  this  will 
1)0  returned  to  sopiety  in  tlio  form  of  taxes, which  will  I'csult  in  jin 
increased  aiunial^  return  to  society  of  $4,002  in  tlie  form  of  taxes  from 
one  fjraduating  vocational  class. 

We  mi^ht  iay  vocational  education  in  the  2'year  postsecondary 
schools  will  bear  a  similar  return  for  these  students  who  enroll,  but 
the  number  of  students  who  go  on  to  this  level  of  education,  d  les  not 
add  up  to  the  40  pei-cent  that  we  have  been  attacking. 

Tlie  junior  college  system  in  xilabama  is  new,  only  about  11  years 
old.  Earmarked  State  funds  are  appropriated  for  these  schools  as 
well  as  for  technical  institutes.  AH  of  the  2-year  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions in  1074  ai'e  in  the  vocational  division  but  State  funds  for 
them  are  more  than  double  the  f  uiid^  foi  second^^•y  \ocational  insti- 
tutions, thus,  to  make  Federal  funds  available  on  a  40-40  percentage 
h'}'i]<,  is  totally  unfair  to  Alabairta,  if  you  want  to  really  put  the 
money  where  the  people  are. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  have  also  addressed  the  issue  of  the 
superirnposement  of  a  board  upon  suporboards,  who  are  already  ad- 
V  Ised  by  councils  and  commi^^sions  in  the  administration  of  vocational 
funds.      -  , 

Alabama  is  deeply  committed  to  a  wido  base  of  involvement;  of 
doc'sionmaking.  Be  tjint  as  it  may,  there  comes  a  time  when  "some- 
oiu''  and/or  "some  group"  must  assume  sovereign  responsibility  for 
vnrational  education  programs.  Alabama  applauds  the  State  of 
^^"^rt^hington's  Coordinatmg  Council  tor  Occupational  Education  for 
callmg  upon  its  legislature  to  create  a  single  management  and  plan- 
nine:  agency  for  vocational  education.  My  professional  background 
ib  Home  Economics  Education.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  possesses 
nuich  merit— "too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth'— or,  "too  may  boards, 
councils,  and/or  commissions  spoil  and/'or  inhibit  the  development 
and  implementation  of  vocational  programs." 

T  make  this' statement  based  .on  the  premise  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  authoritarianism  and  authorities  in  the  field.  We  deplore 
autocracy,  while  respecting  "authority''— the  kind  of  authority  that 
provides  the  leadership  for  broad  involvement  in  decisionmaking  for 
developing  programs  in  vocational  education  which  develop  free  men 
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and  women— men  and  women  of  dignity  with  faith  in  the  divinity 
of  their  own  natures— men  and  women  with  the  know-how  of  self 
government  and  the  skills  ^of  self-support,  rather  than  men  and^ 
woiaeii  who  I'cfer  their  pix)l>lenis  to  centej-s  of  despotism  whether  tin  y 
be  individuals,  boards,  councils,  oi  commissions.  "VVe.urge  you  to  make 
it  poiisible  for  States  to  develop  programs  for  now  and  the  futui^e 
which  provide  this  hope.  ,        .       .     .  .  ^ 

A  singW-St^^tAi  aguiviy  for  vocational  educationJs-secn^s  essential — 
to  tlrn  task,  of  planning  and  administering  a  comprehensive  program 
whidi  will  meet  the  total  vocational  heeds  of  the  population  without 
splintering.  A  testt d  pi  lnuple  of  administration  which  involves  plan- 
ning admonishes  the:  (1)  Determining  of  the  priority  needs;  (2) 
asfeessiiig  resources,  and  (3)  allocating  resources  to  meet  those  needs 
i;nostcfiectively. 

believe  that  States  can  best  determine  vocational  needs  and  ad- 
miiiister  programs  to  meet  them  without  duplication  and  competition 
tlvpougli  a  single  State  agency,  provided  the  Federal  legislatipn  gives 
the  State  flexibility  to  allocate  the  resources  to  each  segment  of  voca- 
tional education  wlicre  the  needs  are  rather  than  on  a  preset  percent- 
afre  basis. 

As  we  have  worked  this  week  with  a  group  of  State  directors  here 
in  "^Vashington,  we  have  pushed  to  concern  ourselves  with  some  pix)- 
visions  in  the  GAO  report.  One  of  the  attacks  made  in  that  report 
were  on  the  percentage  of  Federal  moneys  that  was  spent  for  ad- 
minJstratioit.  I  would  like  to  speak  toc;fhat  point  just  a  bit. 

'\'\lK»ther  the  State  administration,  ancillary  services  or  leadership, 
1 V  wlmti  vvr  name^  we  notice  that  that  is  necessary  for  the  continued 
progress  of  vocational  education.  In  the  GAO  rejport,  the  percentage 
of  Podiial  funds  for  State  administration  was  questioned.  Perhaps 
with  that  consideration  of  the  percentage  which  this  represented  of 
the  total  vocational  moneys,  State  and  Federal,  which  wore  being 
admini.stcred  and  when  yon  apply  the  percentage  to  the  total,  then 
the  ptrccntage,  of  course,  is  much  less  and  in  many  States,  the  State 
monies  l.s  cumingled,  so  >ou  are  responsible  for  the  two.  Since  many 
State  legislatures  prefer  that  State  money  be  used  for  local  programs 
and  Federal  money  be  used  for  administration,  if  you  and  the  com- 
mittee or  Congress  should  all  have  a  sudden  cutback  on  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  money,  tliat  can  b^  used  for  administration,  the 
States  would  have  a  serious  problem,  if  this  were  don^e  and  they 
w^xild  need  a^  spread  of  5  to  7  years  in  order  to  get  the  State  legisla 


Turo To  compehsaTe  for  tlid  cutback  iliat  was  provided  in  tlie  per- 
centage for  Federal  administration. 

I  would  like,  in  closing,  to  am)laud  'you  again,  Congressman 
Perkins,  I  thjnk  you  were  out  when  I  did  make  this  statement,  earlier, 
for  the  provisions  in  the  vocational  amendments  6f  1068.  It  places 
responsibility  for  planning  in  the  States  and  vested  in  a  single  State 
*agcniy  and  it  addresses  all  segments  of  vocational  education  and  it  is 
a  mij^lity,  mighty  good  bill ;  there  is  just  not  enough  money  in  it. 

Clmirman  Prkkixs.  May  I  interrupt?  At  this  time,  we  will  recess 
the  committee  for  10  minutes  to  go  over  and  v6te  and  we  will  come 
ri^lit  hack. 

[Short  recess.]  ^ , 
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Chairman  Pericins.  I  am  going  to  start  \vith  you,  Dr,  Whams, 
and  ask  you  what  I  consider  to  be  most  important  questions. 

You  statedbi^ur  State  of  South  Carolina  you  would  have  to  close 
down  175  secondary  vocational  schools  and  so  on,  I  would  like  lor 
voii  to  go  into  a  little  more  detail  here  and  explain  why,  ^,  . 

Dr.  WiLUA3ts.  The  calculation,  a)norivssman,  is  based  on  the  ^0 
percent*  on  the  current  appropriations,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 

a  great  deal  of  likelihood  tliere  is  going  to  be  any  increase  m  up-  

l)ropriations,  so  our  calculation  is  based  on  the  supposifion^fhat  the 
appropriations  bill  does  not  seem  to  be  moving  toward  a  massive  in- 
crease. So,  working  from  the  foundation  of  the  present  appropria- 
tion level,  the  cost  of  the  program,  if  we  earmark  30  percent  of  the 
moneys  for  pustsecondary  programs,  it  would,  in  efTect,  mean  that  wo 
would  have  to  traubfcr  the  amount  of  money  out  of  100  in-school 
programs,  to  shift  it  to  the  postsccondary  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  40-pcrcent  figure  prevailed,  we  would 
have  to  cut  down  on  the  i^arae  basis,  the  costs  of  teachers,  matermis, 
and  supplies. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  think  this  committee  would  agree,  that  we 
cannot  afford,  in  a  State  like  yours,  Soiith  Carolina,  assuming  that 
the  funding  in  your  State  remains  the  same,  to  have  175-secoiuK\ry 
vocational  programs  clobcd  down,  if  the  junior  college  bill  is  adopted 
ar.d  100  secondary  programs,  if  the  American  vocational  cpication 
hill    adopted.  / , 

T  know  the  committee  does  not  want  to  tear  up  the  oiigoing  pro- 
grams in  this  country  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  ask  these  ques- 
tions.  .  <-  *  .  ^ 

If  I  undiTbiand  vour  testimony  correctly,  you  are  saying  30  percent 
of  South  Carolina  students  dropped  out  of  school  before  they  finished 
high  school  and  that  of  the  students  graduating  from  hisjh  school 
onlv  about  S.3  pin*cent  of  them  go  on  to  postsccondary  technical  tram- 
.iuff.  What  would  the  effect  be.  in  your  State,  of  requiring  that  at  least 
4P  percent  of  Federal  \ocation*nl  money  rnu^^t  be  used  for  no?t- 
secondary  \ucational  training  and  that  these  funds  can  be  admuiis- 
tcred  by  State  agencies? 

You 'have  gone  into  this  before,  but  I,  want  to  state  the  question  a 
little  differently  and  ask  you  to  answer  again. 

Dr.  Williams.  Congressman,  what  it  means  is,  in  our  State,  since 
we  hav(^  a  separate  ageuov  that  ailministcrs  the  postsccondary  pro-  - 
gram,  I  think  1  could  mont  ea^ly  dramatize  it.  if  you  look  at  pa.<ie  tO 
of  mv  i>reparod  testimony,  thoi'c  is  a  chart  there  that  reflects  the 
growth  in  budget'^i  ^nr  the  two  agencies  o\ei;  the  past«0  years  and  in 
effect,  what  it  wmdd  mean,  if  >on  would  sharpen  the  increase  in  the 
budget  for  the  postsecondary  s\stem  that  is  serving*  at  best,  about  10 
percent  of  the  ch  dren,  you*  would  drastically  rednce  the  budgets  for 
the  in-Siliool  progranis'that  ha^  bi'en  grouing  and  expanding  at  a 
drnnktic  rate,  over  the  past  6  years.  \ 

It  simply  means  we  veonld  have  to  close  out  the  in-school  profrrnm 
whore  we  are  moving  to  probably  servo  from  GO  to  70  percent  of  the 
children  with  meaniiurfnl  \Oi'utional  prograuis  to  fundins:  a  post- 
secondary  i>\stem  and  add  on  to  thej  apidly  expanding  budget. 
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You  miglit  be  interesfed  in  looking  ajt  that  clmrt  on  pagfe  41,  as  I 
P'rrK  this  was  provided  from  tlic  postsecondary  agency.  It  shows 
^  from  1972-74,  tlio  budget  has  increased  $20  rnUlioii  wlien  our  total 
Imdget  IS  only  $25  million  for  this  purpose,  I  think  that  i^u-obably 
'ij'amatrzcs  the  effect  in  our  State  to  have  this  decision  made  at  the 
Federal  level,  rather  than  leaving  this  kind  of  decision  for  us  at 
the  State  level. 

_    '  C)m\r\mnJ^m^V&&.  T  want  to-Compljiinantboth^you-and^^M^sJgtovjUl 
for  putting  such  important  questions  before  this  subcommittee. 

Ms.  Stovall,  you  told  us  that  in  Alabama  41  percent  of  your  stu- 
dr-nts'  drop  out  of  school  before  completion  of  high  school.  "Wlmt 
wnulfl  the  effects  be  in  your  State  of  requiring  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  vocational  education  money  must  be  used  for  postsecondarv 
vocational  tnuning,  and  how  many  students  would  get  far  enou^di  ill 
thr*ir  edueation  m  Alabama  to  bo  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  train- 
ing with  those  funds?  ^ 

Tn  oth^  words,  is  there  a  greater  need  in  Alabama  for  expansion 
of  secondary  or  postsecondary  vocational  training? 

S^ovALU  Well,  the  effect  would  be  devastating  where  we  have 
most  of  the  dropjout  rate  in  Alabama  and  it  is  in  the  grade^f  8 
and  J>  and  10,  where  the  youngsters  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work 
and  tliey  go  to  work  without  man^  skills,  but  we  have  found  where 
we  have  vocational  training,  wc/havo  a  liulding  power  for  those 
students  in  the  schools.  / 

We  don't  have  the  vocational  t/aining  in  enough  schools,  Goucress- 
man  Buchanan,  in  our  State;  we  lu^e  it  as  far  as  the  money  goes, 
but  not  enough.  ^  ^ 

'  Now  th^area  vocational  centers  established  under  the  1968.amend- 
ments,  and  Appalaclua  money,  which  I  think  contributed  immeasui- 
tioiy  to  tlie  holding  powers  m  those  grades,  because  they  can  get  train- 
graduatio^n"^^  o»t  with  skills  enable  them  to  get  better  jobs  upon 

If  we  cut,*or  ilf  we  have  40  percent  for  the  secondary  and  40  per- 
cent for  postsecondary,  we  would  have  the  comparable  figures  to 
those  that  Dr.  Williams  has  put  forth  in  relation  to  number  of  pi-o. 
fframs  we  Nyould  have  to  cut  out  and  we  won^  have  any  opportunity 
to  expand  the  secondary  programs.  '  . 

Br.  lA^iu.TAMs.  Congressman,  may  I  add  .ta  that  because  itMs 
possibly  overlooked  and  that  is  the  40  percent  earmarked  for  post- 
secondary  111  that  bill  leaves  another  20  percent  that  could  well  be  re- 
assi<rued  to  btlier  purposes  and  the  reduction  would  bo  even  more 
drastic  m  that  it  would  be  an  additional  50  percent  of  the  10  percent 
and  you  con  d  end  up  with  a  reduction  of  50  percent  in  the  inschool 
program,  winch  ought  to  be  your  main  manpower  develonmeut 
svstein  lu  any  society,  not  for  a  system  that  waits  until  you  are  an 
adult  just  to  learn  a  marketable  skill. 

As  wo  talk  about  the  40  percent,  there  is  a  slight  omission  of  the 
fact  that  It  could  well  be  60  percent,  depending  upon  the  needs  and 
'biases  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Chairman  Perkixs-  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  BTTrirAN^\x.  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  complimentiufir  both 
witnesses  for  their  very  impressive  testimony.  Ms.  Stovall,  I  know 
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If  IS  true  jou  speak  not  as  a  partisan  for  one  level  of  vocational  edu- 
cation over  another. 

^Is.  Stovaix.  No,  for  both.  "  -  V  i? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Your  responsibilities  are  in  the  vnole  area  of 
.  vocational  educatipiu 

^Is,  Stovall.  Kight. 

,  jNIr.  BuoiiANAN.  Ypur  testimony  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  to  me. 

Yt)U-aret>pea*king-as  au  educator  atx  to  ^vliat  oiiv  childmi  iind  Young  

people  must  have  if  tliey  are  to  a\ail  tliemselves  to  employment  op- 
portunities and  be  prepared  for  a  useful  carOjCP. 

Ms.  Stovall.  Yes,  sir.  I  , 

Mr.  BmuiANAN.  Not  as  to  one  level  againstVauother, 

Sis.  Stovall.  Exactly. 
'  ^Ir.  BuoiiAXAN.  I  think  your  case  ib  very  impressive.  I  am  one 
of  those  wlio  believes  our  bociety  has  some  obligation  to  provide  op 
portunities  for  over}  person  for  employment  commensurate  with  tha(  \ 
person's  ability  and  I  doij't  see  how  you  can  get  tliere  unless  we  do' 
sometliing  more  than  we  are  about  vocational  education. 

i^Is.  S-rovALL.  Thank  you.  I  speak  of  both  postsecondary  ^nd  second- 

ary  programs  and  I  lunnbl}  request  tliat  a  percentage  not  be  put  on  

that  wouldn't  be  realistic  or  not  any  percentage,  but  to  leave  if  to^ 
the  States  to  decide  in  relation  to  their  resources  and  needs. 

^Ir.  Buchanan.  IxWn  t  know  whetlier  yoii  ^ot  all  of  your  material  ^ 
in  during  the  testmiuU},  but  the  chairman  indicated  that  he  will 
have  it  placed  in  the  record,  and  I  believe  you  n\ay  have  other  ma- 
terial tliat  you  wish  to  offcrf  ^ 

^Is.  Stovall.  I  have  a  good  deal  more  material  I  would  like  to 
piusent,  if  I  may-,  for  tjie  written  record. 

Mr.  Buouanan.  Of  coui-se.  Dr.  Williams,  your  testimony  as  to' 
South  Caloliiia's  experience,  it  seems  to  me  is  quite  strong.  You  both 
speak  with  one  volte  and  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  voice  of  reason. 

Dr.  Williams.  I  think  our  problems  and  system  of  education  in 
South  Carolina  aren't  greatly  different  from  tliose  in  Alabama,  and 
ns  a*matter  of  historical  perspective  I  think  we  do  face  the  same 
kiiuls  of  problems  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  education,  the  level 
of  education,  and  tlie  fact  that  ^^eha^e  moved  rapidly  within  the  last 
few  years  from  an  aguuian  to  an  industrial  society,' which  heightens 
the  need  for  malipu^^er  skill  programs  ami  our  experience  parallels 
Ahibaimr.s,  e.M'ept  that  our  greatest  loss  is  in  grades  0  to  10  And  10 
toll. 

We  lose  nt  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  we  lose  from  the 
sysfr>m  of  odueatiou,  cither  iu  moving  from  Oth  to  10th  or  10th  to 
lltji.  One  of  the  things  we  have  done  ^^ith  \ocational  money  rs  to 
institute  high  school  ATieilit  cuuisi'S  in  pivs  ocatioual  tiaiuing,  mandat- 
ing gradrs  0  to  10.  We  liavu  nuide  a  deliberate  attempt  to  attack  the 
pioblem  where  it  appears  to  bo  greatest  for  out  system.  That  is.  we 
now,  by  State  regulations,  mandate  tlie  school  systt'in  to  proside  a 
pivAocational  program  at  grades  9  and  10  in  order  that  ^^e  be^rin  to 
enroll  tlR'i>e  children  earlier  into  the  awareness  of  the  s.^stem  of  oc- 
cupational training  and  this  becomes  cofatly,. because  the  system  pre- 
^iousl,v  provided  for  a  gciunal  education  typo  of  program,  1  to  15,, 
and  1  to  0,  witlxout  the  shoptyi^o  of  experience. 
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T  tlunk  this  scoms  to  lic  the  Kiml  of  consideration  that  is  leinjrlost 
in  tlie  dibcussiou  about  tlie  national  system  of  education  when  we  ?ire 
at  li  a^t  confronted  ^Ylth  some  diiclslons  about  grades  9  and  10,  that  to 
remove  this  kind  of  nionej  from  oui  isybtem  would  be  tragic  at  tliis 
pohih      '  ^  " 

Mr.  ptjciiAXAX.  I  have  one  other  brief  tliinp;,  ^Ir,  Chairman,  that 
I  would  like  to  mention  and  that  Is  that,  one  i;ould  view  the  require- 
JMnJLta^sIlond^a^eLpjur^ 

these  two  witnesses  have  gi^  en,  and  I  expect  It  would  bo  true  at  least 
in  the  Southern  States,  perhaps  in  other  States,  as  well,  as  a  subtle 
form  of  d,i^crimination.  I  don*t  know  if  you  have  statistics  on  it, 
but  a  lot  of  people  that  drop  out  are  black  and  poqr.  People  who 
are  tr\ing  to  break  into  the  system  ma}  be  further  excluded  from 
the  sy.^m  by  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Ms.  We  think  we  are  representing  quite  a  few  cases  in 

the  southern^lvmon.  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

Mr.  BuciiA^N^rr^Jiank  you;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  tpKUKiNs.  I  think  we  had  better  recess  again  and  go  over 
to  the  floor  and  vote.  We  will  be  back  in  about  6  mimites. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 
Xhaii  *nian  Perkins.  T)r.  "Williams,  tliis  i^  going  to  be  one  ot  the 
chief  items  of  controversy,  when  .we  mark  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  any  questions  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ,TEp'om)s.  Not.  at  this  time,  ^Ir.  Chairman, 
^  Chainrinn  PiiUKiNS.  I  think  now  I  will  ask  the  other  two  witnesses 
to  come  around  and  I  will  wait  until  Mr.  Quie  gets  back,  but  we 
can  deal  with  greeting  the  other  witnesses  in  the  meantime. 

We  have,  Mr.  O*  J.  Byrnside,  executive  director,  National  Business 
Education  Association  and  Mr.  Richard  Fulton,  executive  director, 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools. 

It  will  be  interestnig  to  hear 'your  testimony. 

I  think  wo  should  have  an  extra  billion  dollars  hefe  for  these 
general  programs,  but  the  Congress,  in  general,  does  not  entertain 
my  point  of  view,  and  I  know  the  Office  of  JIanagement  and  Budget 
certainly  does  not  entertain  that  point  of  view. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  tliis  problem  out. 
I  am  delighted  to  call  on  you,  ^fr.  Byrnside.  Please  identify  yourself 
and  procepd.  Without  objection,  jour  prei/ared  statements' will  bo 
inserted  in  the  record,  7 

G'o  ahead!  / 

STATEMENT  BY  0.  J.  BYHKSIDE,  JB.,  JIXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
MTIONAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

^fr.  Byjrx?jdk.  Thank  you,  jMv.  Chairman. 

On  behalf  Qf  the  mot;e-than  24,000  member.<5  of  the  National  Busi- 
ness Education  Association,  we  thank  you  "for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  and  to  certainly  speak  out  on  belialf  of  vocational  education. 

Tlie  Congress  has  long  recogiiized  the  importance  of  Federal  legis- 
lation in  terms  of  introducing  ne^Y  programs  at  the  State  level  and 
we  commeiid  you  for  this. 
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In  1963,  business  and  ofTice  education  became  a  part  of  that  legis- 
lation, and  we  certiiiuly  ^^ant  to  tliank  the  Congress  for  that. 
'  I  am  going  to  take  just  a  few  minuter  to  indicate  some  of  the  points 
that  we  feel  are  very  strong  points  within  the  legislation.  On  som& 
of  the  points  wo  certainly  ^^aat  to  agree  wltli  the  previous  \viti\css. 

No.  1,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  single  State  agency  is  one 
tharshouM  be  inchuled  in  the  final  bill.  We  certainly  know  that  com- 
prehonsiva  State  planning^ .iii^ui>bentiaUiUid_wtiJiQ}ieJthat_j^dve.^^ 
flnal  bill  is  coming  out  uf  the  Cungle^s  that  it  will  inchulp  provisions 
for  this. 

Tie  do^  feel  very  strongly  that  education  should  be  developed, 
planned,  and  implemented  Ijy  educators.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
wlio  are  in  the  education  bubincsb  today  but  we  think  we  are  best 
qualified  to  do  the  job. 

^Iv  second  point:  We  feel  that  quality  of  leadei^ship  is  essential; 
quality  leadei-ship  is  esbuntial  if  we  e.\pect  to  have  good  programs. 
We  see  a  real  need  at  the  national  level,  especially  in  the  U.S.  OITice 
of  Education,  where  \^e  thliik  there  should  Ji5e  provisions  made  for 
additional  spucialibts,  those  people  who  can  provide  the  leadership 
needed  to  assist  the  States  and  not  simply  to  make  sure  that  State 
planning  and  so  on  is  in  compliance  witliTederal  regulations. 

We  need,  I  think,  probablj,  leadership  from  the  standpoint  o£ 
programs  in  terms  of  what  goes  on  within  the  classroom.  Wo  do  not 
lia\c  a  vested  interest  In  terms  of  busiiicst*  ami  oITico  education. 
Certainly  these  arc  the  people  that  oiu  association  Serves,  We  think 
most  importantly  we  have  to  look  at  tlie  total  of  \ocational  educa- 
tion and  all  of  the  people  that  nnint  be  ser\  ed.  Wo  are  simply  one 
part  of  that  total  group.      *    .  " 

The  third  point  is  that  certaiidy  support  of  the  vocational  pro- 
grams at  tFie  bocondai),  pustiiccoudary,  and  adult  lo\els  should  be 
continued.  We  have  heard  tcstinioii>  this  Uiorning  regaid!ng  whether 
this  should  take  place  at  the  p^stsecondary  level  or  whether  it  should 
tako  place  at  the  secondary  lev  el..  Our  feeling  is  that  it  needs  to  take 
place  at  all  levols,  and  wo  certainly  jire  supportive  of  any  program 
in  any  State  that  will  make  provision  for  tins  r  *  ^ 

I  do  thiidc  that  specific  requirements  of  percentages  of  Pederdl 
funds  to  be  used  for  specific  programs  can  tie  the  hands  of  any  State. 
Tho  needs  for  pustsecondary  education  are  evident  and  they  must  be 
niet»  I  thinlc  that  whether  thebe  aixj  met  as  a  percentage  figure  or  not 
will  depend  upon  what  is  bcsl  for  that  particular  State. 

Again.  I  thmk  the  single  State  agency  certainly  can  provide  for 
that,  becau.se  thcbe  arc  the  i)eople  tltat  are  actually  on  the  firing' lino 
and  are  hekh  responsible  to  the  i^eople  that  they  ser\  e  within  their 
State.  ^  ■  ' 

The  fourth  point:  ceitaiidy  we  WOuld  encourage  >ou  to  continue 
with  the  inclusion  of  teacher  education,  placement  ami  foUowup, 
student  support,  leadership  development,  and  so  on;  and  of  special 
concern  to  our  association,  and  I  thlid^^to  all  of  the  vocational  ed^lca- 
tion,  is  tluit  of  tcmhor  education.  Unless  we  have  good  teachers, 
teaclioi*s  vv(>ll  prepaiyd  to  do  the  job  within  the  classroom,  then  we 
are  not  ^ouig  to  get  too  far.  1  think  that  ccrtainl)  a  special  emphasis 
is  deserved  in  that  area. 
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The  areas  of  npplicJ  rosonroh.  curriculum  development,  and  dem- 
onstration progrnms^iro  certainly  of  utmost  importance. 

One  outcome  I  th}^k  that  the  Congress  should  be  commended*  for 
is  the  fact  that  some  part  D  funds  allocated  by  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments -of  1068  pio\ided  for  demonstration  programs 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  thet  ^^ho^•  coruvpt  of  career  education  was 
"born.  I  think  that  the  Congress  should  be  commended  for  this, 

There  are  several  recpmmondations  wo  w;oji;ild-like  to  make, 

No.  1,  of  particular  interest  to  our  field  and  an  area  we  feel  that 
all  vocational  educatoi*s  should  be  concerned  Avith,  is  that  of  basic 
economic  understandini;  and  consumer  education.  It  is  ratlier  dif- 
ficult to  give  someone  the  skills,  the  kno^A  ledge,  tlie  attitude  needed 
to  go  into  some  type  of  employment  in  their  chosen  field  and  not 
project  what  is  needed  in  terms  of  when  they  go  on  the  job. 

There  is  more  to  vocational  education,  T  think,  than  just  simply 
.  giving  the  skills  to      a  particular  job,  I  think  we  need  to  pquip  our 
people,  our  students,  with  these  kinds  of  economic  understanding. 
Consumer  education  certainly  is  a  vcrv  important  aspect.  We  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  would  consider  expanding  this  area." 

We  know  that  the  honie  epononiics  field  has  done  a^  very  effective 
job.  But  there  are  still  students  who  are  not  receiving  the  benefits 
from  other  programs  that  are  available  and  should  be  mado  avail- 
•able.  " 

Therefore,  we  I  recommend  that  consumtr  education  receive  this 
special  emphasis  Wd  that  it  be  expanded  into  all  vocational  areas 
so  that  every  person  coming  out  will  be  prepared  not  only  to  do  a 
job  but  to  live  witain  their  own  community  and  work  there. 
^  A  second  item  that  we  think  is^  of  utmost  importance  is  business 
wnership.  AH  too  oi|en  this  area  is  neglected.  There  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  vocational  stltdcnts,  especially  those  who  have  plans  to  go 
m^o  business  for  themsel^S'^S^they  want  to  own  and  operate  their 
own^business,  and  they  need  toJhave  some  kind  of  program  that  will 
provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to  move  forward  in  that  chosen 
careen.  ,  ""-^-^-^^^^^  ^ 

^  'Until  Recently,  bi^giness  ownership  as  a  career  option  was  not  even 
in  our  school  system.  However,  tod*y  that  ha&  changed,  and  we  are 
making  progress  in  that  area. 

Included  ^n  H.R.  3037  there  is  a  provision  for  entrepreneurship 
which  is  very^limited,  so  we  woidd  encourage  3^ou  to  expand  this  so 
thfit  secondary  and  postsecondary  programs.can  also  bo  included  in 
this  area.    ,   .  \  <^  ^  *  « 

Our  associatio\has  been  actively  involved  in  promoting  bjisiness 
cntroprenourship  for  minorities  and  an  oven  ^lore  concerted  effort 
i.^  warranted  today  in  this  area.  AU  minority  groups  have  been  left 
out  of  thQ  tusinessT  o|v;^nership  picture  for  too  many  years,  > 

We  think  that  we  must  make  an  effort  to  briftg  more  of  the  minor- 
ity gro\ips  into  the  main^ream  of  our  economic  system- 

Again,  we  would  oncoU](;ago  the  Congress  not  to  limit  this  field  of 
entrepreneurship^  to  busin^ess  and  olBco  education  or  any  other 
specialty  area  within  our  total  framework  of  vocational  education, 
but  :to  expand,  open  this  opportunity  up  to  all  who  are  preparing 
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for  specific  jobs  in  career  clusters,  so  that  tliey  might  have  that  as 
one  of  the  options,-  / 

Basically,  the  National  Business  Education  Association^  is  com- 
Jnitted  to  the  principles  thSt  were  outlined  in  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1975  as  proposed  in  H.E.  3037.  We  know  how  effective 
the^  State  boards  for  vocational  education  have  been,  especially  how 
active  tlie  State  directoi'S  of  vocational  education  are  in  providing 
JeadershipJnLthe  tQtalxocational  educatioa'field,.  . 

We  commend  these  two  groups  to  you  and  ask  that  you  renew  your 
trust  that  you  have  exhibited  in  the  past  in  these  individuals  and 
provide  tl^e  opportunity  for  them  to  carry  forward  with  v9cational 
education  programsjo  meet  existing  and  future  needs. 

Wp  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  every  way 'possible  in  your  deliber- 
ations couceruino;  this  j^'opobcd  legislation  and  offer  our  assistance 
in  regard  to  additional  information  or  sei-vices  that  you  may  request 
^  But  most  importantlj;  we  look  forward  to  another  strong  voca- 
tional education  act  which  will  provide  us,  those  of  us  in  the  field 
of  education,  with  an  opportunity  to  servo  young  people  and  young 
adults  and  adults  who  wish  to  pui^sue  educational  programs  pre- 
paring them  for  their  life's  wprk.  This  is  the  key  to  any  effective 
educational  -program.  /      /  ' 

We  are  hero  to  serve,  and  that  is  what  vocational  educatipn  is  all 
about. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  your  interest,  jf 
Chairman  Perkins,  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  statement, 
[Prepared  statement  of  O.  J,  Byrnside,  Jr,,  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  or  O.  J.  Btbnsidb,  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  National 
Business  Eduoatiox  Absocatjok 

Mr.  C?hnirman>and  Members  of  the  Committee:  On  behnlf  of  the  more  than 
24,000  members  of  the  National  Business  Education  Association,  we  thank  you 
nnd  the  members  of  Congress  for  your  continued  Interest  and  support  of  Toca* 
tional  education,  of  which  business  education  Is  a  vital  part 

The  National  business  Education  Association  exists  primarily  to  provide 
leiidershlpjn  developing  business  programs  at  all  educational  levels,  all  across 
the  nation.  Even  though  not  all  business  teachers— who  number  over  100,000 — 
are  membero  of  our  Assodfttion,  they  do  look  to  NBBA  publications  and  various 
meetings,  workshops,  .seminars,  and  conventions *for  guidance  in  the  profession. 
Our  chief  objective  is  to  provide  this  leadership  to  teachers  so  that  they  can 
more  effectively  nnd  efficiently  prepare  young  people  for  careers  in  business. 
That  is  our  ultimate  goal— to  assure  that  all  students  enrolled  in  buslneps  and 
office  programs  today  are  being  adequately  prepared  to  become  productive 
citizens  in  the  business  world  tomorrow. 

Congress  hns  lonfr  recognized  the  importance  of  federal  legislation  to  estab- 
lish priorities  for  education  and  training.  Vocational  education  legislation  since 
1017  has  provided  the  impetus  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  high 
quality  programs  that  lay  /he  foundations  to  enable  young  people  to  meet 
the  ehiillongos  that  >vUl  face  thorn.  In  1003,  business  and  office  education  was 
included  in  such  federal  legislation  for  the  nrst  time,  and  we  wish  to  express 
our  nDDrecIatioa  to  the  Congress  for  recojoilzlog  that  the  business  and  office 
field  Is  a  member  of  the  vocational  education  family. 

Although  business  programs  existed  prior  to  the '1063  Vocational  Education 
Act,  since  that  time  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  much  more  effective  Job  In  pro* 
viding  needed  skills  to  a  greater  number  of  students,  who  every  year  are  fllling' 
more  and  more  Jobs  available  In  the  labor  market.  Again,  we  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  many  state  and  local  districts 
that  made  it  possible.  « 
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Business  and  office  eduention  has  been  duflned  in  niqny  different  ways.  By 
some,  it  is  narrowly  interpreted  ns  pertaining  only  to  those  oeeupatlons  per- 
formed in  the  offiee  by  an  offiee  worker.  By  others,  it  is  more  broadly  deHned 
to  inchulc  not  only  the  oporatiun^  pcrfi'mivU  by  uHiee  worKur>  but  nlsu  the 
functions  of  manngement  and  bualne^s.  ownership.  The  Nntlonal  Business  Edu- 
ention Association  believes  that  tbu  definition  should  include  the  total  uccupu- 
tiMud  nuiKO  thit  ri  Mills  fr.oLn  ah  ^duuiiion  for  busliie>s,  iiveluding  the  oflice. 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  was  also  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  makinp:  bubiness 
and  omce  education  a  part  of  vocational  education  in  the  Vocational  Echieatlon 
Aetofl9G3.  .     *(     '  ^ 

A  definition  of  the  other  voeational  areas  has  been  included  in  legislation 
pr^.r^dinsr  fi^r  tJiP&e  an  is.  but  now  has  been  included  for  business  and  office 
education.  ^'BEA  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  develop  such  a  definition 
that  might  be  useful  to  the  Congress  in  Its  pians  for  vocational  legislation. 

*• ,  *  OBJECTIVES 

^ir.  Chairman.  I)uslnpf;s  nnd  oflTue  education  is  somewhat  nnbiue  In  .the  field 
of  vocational  cdueation.  A  eareful  ex^imlnation  of  the  giajor  segments  of  the 
labor  market  showd  that  eaeh  ,one  contains  a  thread  of  business  and  ofliee 
oclncatlon  thnt  Is  ossential  t«»its  pnipi-r  function.  Those  who  complete  buslnesjs 
and  ofllce  programs  more  often  provide  a  service  than  pruduee  a  product.  Their 
responsibilities  iuelnde  fibthcring  our  economic  progress,  making  our  free  en- 
terprise system  work,  and  i^roviding  the  necdwd:  link  bctwecn  labor  and- man- 
agement. Everyone,  whether  engaged  In  manufacturing,  eonstruetlon,  health- 
related  occupations,  marketing,  agriculture,  or  home  economics,  needs  some  of 
tlic  vocational  skills  that  can  best  be  provided  through  business  aad  office 
education.  ' 

There  are  two  wa.ys  in  which  people  c^n  Increase  ttcir  purchasing  power. 
One  method  is  to  acquire  skills  that  represent  a  coniuioulty  In  the  markefplnco 
and  for  which  someone  is  willing  to  pay.  Such  sKills  generate  Income  through- 
out* a  lifetime  and  eonsidernbly  reduce  the  likelihood  of  unemployment.  A 
^Qf^nii  way  to  increhse  pnrehasing  power  is  to  be  able  to  perform  a  eertnin 
Job  oneself  rather  than  paying  someone  else  tOxdo  it. 

Primary  objcct{rC'--oaiiixf\a  emplovmcnt 

Xntnraliy,  the  primary  Conciirn  in  our  field  is  the  development  of  skills,  attl- 
txn^K  and  knouledflffs  people  \ieed  for  "gainful"  enudo.vmeat.  that  is,  simply, 
usrng  their ^buslnesX  and  offiee  training  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  One  of  the 
,  best  ways  to  illustrate  the  immediate  value  of  bnslness  programs  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  classified  section  of  any  daily  newspaper.  Waat-ads  feature 
Jobs  available  to  el erk  typists,  keypunch  operators*  computer  operators,  stenog- 
raphers and  secretaries,  managers^  and  certified  public  aeeountaats— to  name 
only  a  few. 

There  are  unlimited  opportunities  existing  in  the  field  today,  bnt  the  need 
is  for  qnallfted  people  to  fill  these  a^'aiiable  openings.  TVe  already  have  some 
facilities  and  progratns  to  do  the  Job.  bnt  we  nrficntly  need  an  expansion  ut 
these  faeiiitles  and  programs  so  that  nil  tyiM'5  of  odneational  institutions  ean 
serve  even  more  people.  We  know  that  an  effective  program  of  oeeupational 
instrnctinn  for  business  careers,  laeludlng  on'thc-Job  experience  where  feasible, 
would  be  a  powerful  tool  In  combating  unemployment.  Our  present  unemploy- 
ment .rate,  wjiich  Is  intensified  because  pet>ple  lack  necessary  vocational  skills 
nnd  training,  could  be  considerably  reduced  If  people  were  educated  for  fields 
.   where  gainful  ejnploy men t  is  available.  , 

Supplomcntartf  oh}ccHve — vocational  useful  sJciUs. 

The  other  unique  aspect  of  bujjincss  nnd  ofilce  education  Is  what  we  call  Its 
"vocatlonnllv  u«!"fuV  obfectivo,  Bv  this  wc  mean  that  individuals  enrolled  in 
other  vocational  procrams  can  .supplement  their  training  by  taking  courses 
desltaifd  to  ndd  to  their  skill«  and  aid  them  la  advancing  to  ownership  or  man- 
agerial levels  in  their  chosen  fields,. 
^  ,  The  same  typewriting  skill  that  can  lead  to  gainful  omplo.vment  can  also  save 
mouev  for  an  owner  who  can  perform  that  service  mnd  dovs  not  need  to  hire  an 
additional  typist.  Tn  a.iy  event,  tvpcwrltlng  is  the  accepted  vehicle  for  all 
written  eommnnlcatlons  wlthla  the  business  world,  aniLlL  Is  aa  invalnnblc  skill. 
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Accounting  \h  another  business  subject  tiint  meets  both  obJectWes.  Owners, 
managers,  and  \Yurkers  in  all  fluys — auto  fiiechanlcs,  cosmetojoglsts,  manu- 
facturers, doctors,  lawyers — should  understand  profit  and  loss  and  be  able  to 
cominunlcate  In  the  acctpttd  businesslike  manner.  Typewriting  and  accounting 
skills  need  not  be  the  primary  tools  of  a  chosen  carecu:,  but  they  ean  generate 
income  nonqtlieless.  Because  many  tasks  can^be  performed  by  individuals  hav- 
ing these  supplementary  vocational  ;&kills,  there  Is  l^ss  need  to  hire  additional 
personnel.  Because  business  and  uflite  eilutatiuii  programs  provide  options  for 
eithec  gainful  employment  or  vocationally  useful  skills,  thty  should  certainly 
be  available  to  overyune  who  wants  to  take  full  advantage  uf  such  opportunities. 

'  .  BTRENOTIIS  OP  I-EQI8LAT1VE  PBOPOSAL 

Aftt?r  carefully  reviewing  the  bills  that  have  been  Introduced  into  the  Efouse 
of  Representatives,  the  National  Business  Education  Assoclati9n  recognizes 
various  sections  of  those  bills  as  being  vital  to  the  continued  growth  and  de« 
M'lupuuMit  of  vocational  oilueatlon  i.co^ranis.  Among  the^u  are  the  followlug; 

State  administration — sole  9tatc  agen'^y 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  Ktate  Bo^/^rd.for  Vocational  Education  should  serve 
as*  a  single  ageiicy  to  provide  needei*  leadership  and  planning  for  vocational 
education.  Busine^s  education  programs  are  offered  at  all  levels,  from  the 
middle  fcchool  to  doctoral  programs,  ^nd  In  all  types  of  edu(>ational  settings. 
ArtlcalatKui  and  coordination  of  the  j  programs  U  an  Important  aspect  timt 
•  cannot  be  overlooked.  Statewide  planning  Is  the  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  any 
educational  pro;xraui,  and  with  the  S^iteJBoard  for  Vocation  leoding  and  im- 
plementing a  fctroag  planning  component;-- the  I'esnlt  should^bc  that  all  levels^ 
of  vocational  education  receive  tiiC  visibility  and  financial  assistance  appro- 
priate to  their  particular  needs.  ,  \ 

The  National  Business  Education  Ac>sociatlon  strongly  feels  th^t  education 
should  be  planned,  developed,  and  provi.led  by  educators.  Other  agencies  outside 
the  field  of  education  often  hav^  tremendous  funds  available  for^  education 
programs,  and  In  terms  oi  the  numbers  served,  the  cost  is  prohibitive^  If  we 
expect  to  eliminate  some  of  the  educational  problems  flmt  appear  to  come  up 
year  after  year,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  funds  available  for  programs 
that  prepare  young  people  for  vocations  and  careers  are  Inadequate.  AfCSt 
menihers  of  the  medical  profession  would  agree  that  **an  ounce  of  prevention  , 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cun^*^:  It  Is  .alwjL.vs  easier  and  loss  CNpenslve  tp  treat 
a  disease  In  Its  early  stages  than  to  atrmpt.a  cure  after  the  disease  has  prog- 
ressed. Tlu»  same  is  ciTtalnly  true  In  ivucQt!'*n-  providing  adequnte„prograni3 
earlv  in  the  educational  experience  of  :.oung  people  Is  much  simpler  and  less 
o\nonsl\o  than  instituting  hick  cost  training  programs  later  on.  This  Is  an- 
other area  where  the  single  state  agency  can  make  a  tremendous  contrlbutloa 

J^cadcnhip  in  vocatlmal  educatiori'^V.S,  Office  of  Education 
,  Oualitv  leadersidp  Is  niTded  for  auv  professional  activity  to  be  sxiccessful, 
^\nd  this  type  of  leadership  is  presently  lacking  at  the  national  level.  Over 
the  past  few  year,  the  amount  of  loader Vdp  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
has  deteriorated.  lu.:>  is  In  no  way  a  ref  .^ction  on  present  L'SOR  employees,  but 
the  numlicr  of  people  providing  that  leat'f  rshtp  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
There  is  now,  no  one  individual  whose  nMjor  tesponslblllty  Is  to  assist  in  the 
area  of  hiisinj'SH  and  oflli-e  education^  for  example.  This  leadership  is  provided 
by  someone  w  ho  has  many  pther  assigned  tasks.  The  nfiinbef  of  TTSOE  specialists 
in  the  vocational  education  field  has  Constantly  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  . 
tlmt  there  is  Jittie  leadership  left.  AVe  would  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  and ^make  provisions  fqr  addltlonal-vpcatlonal  education  lead- 
ership at  the  national  level.  If  such  leadership  is  pr.jtlded.  we  are  certain  that 
the  various  states  will  follow  this  pattern  and  continue  to  provide  their  out- 
.standing  leadership. 
Career  guidance  and  exploration 

Career  exploration  and  guidance  \h  a  very  Important  element  of  the  proposed 
, legislation,  and  we  wholeheartedly  support  its  In^tislon  in  vocational  legislatloa 
The  entlreff-nreer  i*dupati<m  ooju  t»pt  and  the  emphasis  It  Is  receiving  today  Is  a 
direct  result  (\f  Congress  making  funds  available  to  provide  information  and 
guidance  eoneemlng  .wise  career  choices  on  the  ijart  of  young  people. 
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There  are  still  fnr  too  many  «tudcnts  Jlounj(lerlng  in  nn  cducntlinal  system 
'that  should  be  able  to  meet  their  career  and  vocdtlounl  needs.  Before  th;it  can 
happen,  guidance  personnel  need  to  underotaud  yshnt  jobs  and  work  are  all 
about  so  that  they  ean  provide  the  proper  guldnnee  to  students.  It  1^  absolutely 
essential  that  \ocatlonul  education  provide  leadership  In  this  area,,  which  has 
for  too  long  been  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  oriented  primarily 
toward  academic  education.  ,  \ 

Business  teachers  can  convey  the  necessary  Information  to  elementary  and 
«utermedlate  school  teachers  so  that  students  can  become  aware  of  opportuni- 
ties in  the  lleld^of  business  as  well  as  in  the  '*buslne.ss*'  of  life.  Prci,cntinj:  busi- 
ness as  a  career  choice  Is  naturally  the  primary  goal,  but  the  practical  aspects 
of  business  that  affect  everyone  also  deserve  special  attention.  Evtn  young 
children  should  know  that  someday  they  are  going  to  have  to  manage  i  budget, 
USD  credit  wisely,  select  the  best  buys,  keep  records,  buy  insurance,  piy  taxes, 
and  80  forth.  If  positive  attitudes  are  Instilled  In  this,  early  stage,  student.s  will 
learn  to  recognize  the  Individual  as  an  economic  entity,  one  capable,  of  pro- 
ducing, earning,  saving,  liivestlng,^jedistrlbuting.  and  Increasing  hlsi  unique 
worth.  It  Is  only  through  an  Integrated  program  in  business  Information  that 
such  knowledges  and  understandings  will  be  developed.  Another  goal  of  career 
guidance  and  exploration  would  be  providing  factual  Information  coriccrning 
business  management  and  ownership.  ^  I 

Vocational  education  program  support    ■  \ 

Support  of  vocational  education  programs  at  the  secondary,*  pcstsecondary. 
and  adult 'levels  Is  necessary  If  quality  Is  to  be  maintained.  Vocational  (educa- 
tion programs  are  offered'^at  all  levels  of  instruction  and  In  a  varied  number 
of  settings,  and  business  and  offlee*edu cation  Is  Included  In  the  total  vocational 
education  flcld  at  ^all  these  levels.  Enrollments  have  Increased  over  the  years 
as  a  result  of  federal  funds  being  used  as  a  primer,  and  current  local  and  state 
funds  are  being  substantially  Increased  in  order  io  provide  even  more  programs 
for  more  people.  Certal  iy,  the  tremendous  need  for  continued  expansion  of  po.st- 
ijecondary  vocaUonal  ^dueatfon  shQuld  he  emphasized,  but  these  programs  should 
Ifc  articulated  with  those  at  the  secondary  level  in  order  to  provide  the  neccs- 
s^a  ry  continui  ty  and  coordination. 

Vocational  program  support  guaranteed  by  the  Congress  in  thb  past  and  re- 
iterated in  the  current  proposed  legislation  reflects  your  concern  regarding  the 
development  of  programs  to  provije  the  work  force  with  skilled  and  productive 
employees  and  employers.  As  a  result  of  this  continued  emphasis,  laore  people 
in  more  communities  than  cvetr.bcfore  will  be  the  beneficiaries. 
YocationtiX  education  prof  ram  scrvides 

Vital  program  servie/s.  such  a$i  teacher  education,  placement  and  follow-up 
student  support,  and  lehder??hlp  dQvelopment.  contribute  to  tlie  orderly  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education  programs  that  ean  meet  existing  and  future  needs. 
In  t|ie  past,  some  of  these  program  services  have  not  been  adequately  per- 
formed; some,  offen  even  Ignored.  Because  they^' wcre,con^^idered  "aneillarv* 
services,  their  true  iniportaneo  wa.s  minimized.  '  *  / 

Of  special  concern  to  the  National  Business  Education  Association  is  teacher 
education  and  the  great  importance  of  providing  sWlled  practitioners  for  'the 
clas.sroom  who  will  in  turn  develop  the  .sUlll?,  attltude,s,  and  knowledges  needed 
by  vocational  student.**.  If  thi.M'sklllcd  practitioner  is  not  ftdequatclv  inatructcd 
in  the  proper  ways  to  traasmit  his  knowledge  and  skills,  the  optirc  vocational 
education  program  cannot  succeed.  Teachers  niust  know  how  to  efrectivclv  con- 
vey information  and  skill  development  techniques  to  the  students  in  thclr'elass- 
rooms.  and  In  order  for  this  to  he  aeeonipllshed.  a  strong  teacher  education  and 
professional  development  program  is  needed. 

AVe  believe  that  thp  priianry  emphasis  In  teacher  preparation  should  be  on 
tondier  competencies  rnther  than  on  ctmipletlon  of  sped  fled  courses.  Pompi- 
tency  examinations  can  be  employed  to  determine  the  level  of  attainment,  and 
tenchor  preparation  programs  must  be  appropriately  organized  on  a  "eompr- 
toncy*'  rather  than  n  "course  work';  ha«ls.  We  arc  committed  to  the  belief  that 
firsthand  knowledge  of  husine.<Js  activities  and  requirements  for  employment  is 
essential  foj^nll  business  teachers,  and  prospective  business  teachers  should  he 
reoufred  to  obtain  this  fi'rst!innd,knowledge. 

*-  Thj»  Xatlbnal  Business  Education  Association  Is  proud  of  the  out.standing 
leadership  <\f  Its  teacher  education  dUI.sion.  Illsturically,  the  National  iVssocia- 
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tiun  of  Business  Teacher  Educatlun,  NBEA*s  Institutional  division,  lias  been 
uiio  uf  our  rpal  streugtlis  and  a  major  faetor  in  our  ability  to  produce  well- 
trained  people*  fur  the  labur  market  e\eiir  prior  tu  federal  legislation  making 
funds  available  fur  uur  lleid.  Ttacher  edacutlun  institutluiis  continue  to  offer 
fluiility  prebervice  and  iu-i>er\ice  programs  ^ur  business  and  ofllce  education 
teachers  even  beyond  Uie  current  scope  uf  reimbursed  programs.  This  Is  attribuf 
able  priirjarily  tu  the  qunhty  uf  teacher  edacators  and  tlieir  programs  in  the 
Held  of  business  and  office  education,  f  * 

^ppiierf  reacarch,  curnctitum  aevelopment,  and  dcmomtration  programs 

Applied  research,  or  netiun  research,  In  the  Held  of  vocational  education  is 
of  the  uimubt  impurtauce  in  determining  future  needs  and  the  ways  of  meeting 
these  needs  through  suuad  vucatluaal  educatiun  prugruuiS.  Applied  researc^h  Is 
the  vehicle  fur  gutheruig  ntciled  infurmatiun  and  ;uaklng  it  immediately  avail 
able  to  the  professiuu.  We  in  the  ileld  uf  business  and  uffice  education  feel  that 
\\e  are  rpiUtsts,  and  must  of  our  effurts  are  in  the  area  of  applied  researcii.  We 
prefer  nut  to  bt»cume  invulved  la  tlieuretical  research,  so  onr  hope  is  that  the 
.Congress  will  continue  tu  provide  for  badly  uei'ded  applied  researcii. 

Curriculum  dcvcloimient  and  improvement,  n^  well  as  the  most  effective 
clnuws  fi»  twirliiiig  pruccdures,  result  frum  dpi)Ued  research.  Two  special  proj 
eets  in  w^ich  the  business  and  oUice  education  field  has  been  actively  Involved 
are  the  Business  and  ullice  Career  Educatlu;i  Curriculum  Pruject  and  the  Busi^ 
ni'»s  ownership  Onrrlcnlnm  Project  fur  tlic  Prev  ucatlonal  and  Exploratory  Level, 
Tliese  twp  fcrojects  dealing  with  curriculum  development  have  led  to  educn- 
tiunal  innu*atlun»  that  are  both  realistic  and  relevant  Only  through  this  type 
of  endeavor  can  we  cuntlnue  tu  change  our  curriculum  and.improve  vocational 
ctlueatiun.  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  ^that  we  in  the  field  of  business  edu- 
cation ubijerve  the  uvw  n»ethods  and  tecliniques  Ubed  In  tlie  husiiiess  world  arid 
hnmediately  restructure  cmr  training  programs  to  Include  the  preparation  our 
students-need-to  meet-tlicsc  changes.       f  ,  .  ,    ,  - 

The  Impurfanee  uf  denionstratton  programs  ci.nnot  be  minimized,  and  w  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Part  D  funds  allocated  hy  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tiun AuiciuhnentH  uf  1008  were  clmnneled  into  deinunstratiou  programs  and  as 
a, result  gave  birth  to  the  c"Pf*«'Pt  callcd|Career  Education.  The  Congress  should 
surely  be  Coaimendcd  for  its  vision  in  making  this  great  stride  possible. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CONSIDEBATIOW 

There  are  several  areas  of  the  pro)poscd  legislation,  however,  that  we  feel 
ctmld  be  strengthened  tu  pruvlde  greater  opportunities  to  serve  more  i)eople. 

Oonsumcr  education  /  > 

Of  imrticnlar  Interest  to  buslncs.^  and  office  education,  and  an  area  that 
should  be  tue  concern  of  all  vocatjuiial  educators,  is  that  of  basic  ecoiipmic 
understanding  and  eunsnnier  educi^tlon.  In  tills  time  of  spirallng  prices  and 
liigli  nuempluynient,  every  individual  »^liould  know  bow  to  use  his  money  effee- 
tlvulv.  A  basic  understanding  uf  economic  concepts  and  wise  consumer  prin- 
ciples can  assist  not  only  students  but  also  professionals  in  coping  with  eco 
numic  problems,  >Ve  are  pleased  tije  Congress  Included  consumer  education  as  a 
part  of  tlie  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1975. 

Wi»  would,  howt'ver,  encmirago  tho  Congress  to  consider  tlmt  everyone  en- 
rolled in  a  vocational  education  program  needs  economic  education,  esiieelaliy 
con«iim»»i  euucatluii.  Incorporating  consumer  education  into  home  cconondcs  was 
an  excellent  beginning,  we  Knuw  tlmt  hume  economics  teachers  are  dninj:  ah 
eiTeetivo  J(»l>  in  tlils  area,  l^nt  we  fiM^i  there  aro  too  many  TOcatlonal  students 
being  neglected,  and  (we  offi'r  tlie  business  and  office  education  field  as  tlic  most 
logical  place  to  provide  this  kind  of  training  for  students  not  enrolled  in  liome 
economics  programs.  \Ve  are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  ^vill  consider  expanding 
its  sHpi)ort  so  tliat  other  vocailonal  specialties  might  l)e  able  to  render  service 
in  tlie  economic  and  ^consumer  education  area.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
consumer  education  receive  special  emphasis  and  that  its  l)ase  be  expanded  to 
grant  all  vocational  programs, an  opportunity  to  provide  needed  skills  lUul  inf(>r 
matlon  to  those  tliey  fan  best  serve.  This  seems  to  us  essential  if  consumer 
eduentloii  is  to  lu*  a  imrt  of  every  vocational  student's  education. 

JUtiiitms  ownership 

Tlie  area  of  entrepreneur.sldp.  as  included  in  the  proposed  legislation,  U 
nnotlier  area  where  business  and  uffice  education  is  nnliiuoly  quallfled  to  pro- 
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vide  programs.  There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  all  vocatiunal  students,  espe- 
cially those  wlio  are  proparing  to  own  ur  manage  their  own  businesses,  to 
understand  our  free  enterprise  system.  Teachers  uf  marketing  and  distribution 
have  successfully  taught  about  the  free  enterprise  system,  but  unfortuuately, 
the  number  of  people  enrolled  in  these  kinds  of  programs  is  relatively  §malL 
The  business  and  office  education  program  does  reach  a  larger  num hereof  stu- 
dents and  can  also  provide  this  unique  service  to  students  in  other  vucatiunal 
areas. 

Until  recently,  business  owuers'hip  as  a  career  option  was  ignored  at  the 
secondary  level  by  vocational  education,  and  even  by  bubln^ss  and  oiSce  edu- 
cation. This,  however,  has  changed  in  the  past  few  years,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  make  progress  In  developing  programs  fur  entrepreneurship.  As  stated  pre- 
^iuUbb,  the  cuiumou  U^ruad  uf  bUi>ii*^*i>s  i^iid  ufllce  educatiuii  iji  wu\en  thruugh- 
'Out  every  career,. including  business  management  and  ownership.  We  would  in, 
no  way  attempt  to  develop  programs  in  any  one  particular  vocatiunal  ileld ,  on 
the  other  hand,  business  and  office  education  can  provide  infyrmation  and  de- 
velop needed  skills  and  knowledges  relating  to  business  operatiuns,  .manage- 
ment, and  ownershlif,  in  any  vocational  field. 

Our  Assoclatica  lias  been  actively  involved  In  promoting  business  entrepre- 
neurship for  minoripes,  and  an  e\en  more  concerted  effort  Is  warranted.  All 
minority,  groups  hiiVp  been  left  out  of  the  business  ownership  picture  for  tuo 
many  years,  and  we  must  make  a  greater  attempt  tu  bring  them  Intu  the  main- 
stream of  our  economic  system. 

We  would  encourage  tjie  Congress  not  to  limit  the  field  of  entrepreneurship 
,to  any  one  vocational  ©etvice  area,  but  to  pruvUle  for  its  inclusiun  in  all  pru- 
grams.  We  do  maintain,  huwe\er,  that  bubtncbJi  and  ufllce  educatlun  can  pruvKle 
leadership  In  this  area  and  Is  In  the  best  position  to  develop  programs  fur 
fuCure  managers  and  uwnurs.  Most  businesses  that  Xali  do  so  not  because  of  a 
lack  of  tecluilcal  Kriuwled^e  uf  the  biislness  Itself,  out  rather  because  the  uwner 

where  business  and  office  education  can  make  one  of  Its  greatest  contributions. 
Funding  levcU 

The  levels  of  funding  oul?lIned  Jn  HR  3037  appear  to  be  most  realistic,  We 
wvre  astuumled  at  the  scupe  uf  this  propused  legislation  in  terms  of  funding 
dUlar^,  and  the  results  uf  uur  uwn  investigation  of  tlte  needs  agree  with  yuur 
hard  data. 

Need  for  ca^panded  data  Vase 

There  Is  an  apparent  need  for  an  expanded  data  base  for  effch  area  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  we  would  enuuurage  the  Cungrcas  tu  include  piuvlsion  fur 
this  in  the  proposed  legislation.  It  is  diflicult  to  judge  the  total  impact  of  fed- 
eral legi:^iatiu)i  on  the  bijislness  and  office  education  field  because,  frankly,  it  is 
only  through  the  foresight  of  the  C'oiifo.v  js  1ft  reauestlng  such  hard  data  that  we 
have  started  to  gather  It  We  do  have  some  figures  concerning  the  number  of 
students  Involved  in  reimbursed  programs  as  outi^ued  In  statistical  reports 
from  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education,  However,  there  are  also  many  quality  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  business  and  office  education  that  are  not  receiving  fed- 
eral relrabunjement.  Only  with  the  aid  of  additional  facts  and  figures  resardlng 
the  tutal  f\iAxt  ot  business  and  office  educatlun  can  we  make  adequate  projections 
of  needed  programs  and  facilities.  Right  now,  however,  we  simply  do  not  have 
a  hajie  on  which^  to  figure  and  compare  our  progress. 

An  additional  prublem  Is  the  need,  already  mentioned,  for  an  acceptable 
definltltin  of  business  and  olflqe  educatlun.  That  will  be  even  more  important  as 
we  gather  facts  and  figures  about  all  programs  rather  than  simply  relmburs- 
ahl(»  prutrranis  or  those  rpc*'lvlnff  fedrr,':^  fur.d>.  A»;ain,  NBEA  offers  its  assist- 
ance in  developing  such  a  definition  for  the' Congress, 

BUM  MART 

The  National  Huslness  Education  Association  Is  committed  to  the  baste 
principles  as- outlined  In  the  proposed  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1075  (HU 
nOJi7),  "Wes  again,  would  encourage  the  Con^fress  to  expand  the  role  qf  voca- 
tional education  to  provide  not  only  fr>r  gainful  employment  but  also  fpr  the 
vocationally  useful  aspects  of  vocational  education  as  they  relate  to  the  total 
development  of  our  students  preparing  for  productive,  rewarding  careers  In 
their  chosen* fields,  ,  \ 
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We  know  how  effective  the  State  Boards  for  VocaUonal  Education  hare  ho^n 
and  esiH-dally  how  active  the  state  Directors  of  Vocatioiml  Sntlon  n~  t« 
providing  leadership  in  the  total  vocational  education  field  VeSe^ 
two  groups  to  you  and  ask  that  you  renew  the  trust  you  hav^eSed  In  the 
mat  for  them  to  carry  forward  with  vocational  education  promms  t«  Vpe? 
the  needs  of  all  people,  m  all  communiUes,  all  across  our  great  naUoT^ 

We  s  and  ready  to  assist  you  in  every  way  possiWe  in  your  deliberations 
concerning  this  proposed  legislation  and  offer  ou^  asslliu^  l^reSKT- 
tlonal  information  or  serv  ces  that  you  may  request.  But  most  ImporLtlyTwe 
look  forward  to  another  strong  vocational  education  act  which  will  nrov  de  uf 
l^^t^^t  opportunity  to  serve  young  people,  young  adults,  and  aS  ts  who  wish 
to  pursue  educational  programs  preparing  them  for  their  life's  work. 

tiS'"'"'''^  to  proceed  at  this 

Mr.  FuLTOx.  Tliniik  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  A.  FULTON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  AND 
GENERAL  COUNSEL,  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES 
AND  SCHOOLS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  l<\:i;iox  riini  Eichard  Fulton,  executive  director,  Association 
ot  JudepeiKlent  Collegos.,n,d  Schools,  and.  if  I  can  depart,  I  ,„iZ 
add  whilo  many  people  somehow  xvould  <ro  olF  jind  outside  of  the 
nainstream  as    fm-t  I  think  the  record  m^ht  reflect  that  one  of  my 

2L??^!  '^^''S  -l^'O'.mi  iusiness  KducntiSn  Association,  DiT 
Jiyrns  do  s  group,  and  there  is  u  Jot  of  interaction  betxvcen  our  <r,o  i,  s 
even  houch  wo  are  not  here  to  testify  together  this  morning  ^ 
.Jw  mycomnionts  are  from  the  viewpoint  of  residential  inde- 

'  institutions,.!  ui-e  the  suhconimittee  no  to 

mwS^nv  t  ^•^f'^sentntive  of  all  proprietarv  ednca  ion 

ir onernily.  In  my  opinion  there  is  far  too  inucl  hasty  ceiieralizat  o 
about  proprietary  education  which  fails  to  diiFerentiSte  bit wcetrnn^^ 
ainonfr  uistitntions  which. may  bo  complex  in  themselves. 

I  Mere  are  i)robably  more  students  in  one  of  the  lar<re  V-onvsnonrl 
ence  schools  han  in  the  whole  480  sohools  in  ATO  Ii  fact  tKver 
ajre  stndent  body  in  ATC's  schools  is  around  200  s  dents  and  theA- 
aiv  small,  local  oriented  postsecoiidary  institutions  S  quite  o  en 
\\\\\  otler  remedial  work  and  NED  work  and  siipnortip"  rFlU 

Sv'hi-fitLir  '"^"^^ 

^sppt^  "s;;ccS:rr..trar  ^^"-^'^  -ii?ticaiiTi>:;^. 

l  e    h  ,1  SiilJl"'^^  '\  ^^^y^  iSivatelnsthSS 

Tt  i oJs  I  ckC  S  °  "'sHtntions.  is  not  new. 

'.  CO  pori ted  h.  MOT  V  o   l^^o"'"^'?"^^'''^^ '^^  It  was 

Eduo  "i^,m  Vot  of  0  ''"^'f!'        1"'^-'''^"*  Vocational 

if  v'Zl  f«  ,    7'^"  '•.""''ff'cl-  1"  old  sect  on  VTIT.  T  believe 

i  undi^-l^rtijct.""'''  1^"!^^''^  "-tiS 

.■i2  9  lo«^7.V-.voK  2  5.1 
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Well,  for  some  reasoiij  this  was  a  mwj  and  disturbing  thought  to 
some  vocational  adniiuibtraturs  at  tlic  State  luvel  and  it  vv^ib  inter 
csthig  to  watch,  as  it  Nvas  dibappointing,  that  the  barae  State  board 
of  vocational  education  that  has  long  contracted  with  our  schools 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  and  for  the  then  MDTA, 
Ubcd  every  ai'giuncnt  in  the  books  to  find  some  reason  vvlij  the} 
fehuuld  not  use  thebc  bchoolb  under  contract  and  although  the  5lDTA 
vviib  amended  along, the  \va>  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  schools  under 
contract,  iirst  tlieix;  was  not  particular  grounds  for  usiiig  them.. 

Well,  then  they  said  you  ought  to  use  them  if  they  can  furnish 
laalities  that  public  schools  don't  have.  Then  MDTA  was  amended 
to  say  "If  the  schools  can  do  it  at  a  lesser  cost." 

Then  subsequently* the}  baid  "If  they  can  do  the  same  job  at  com- 
parable cost" 

That  is  thpJauguaffe  that  was  carried  over  into  the  1973  CETA, 
Comprehensive  Educlftion  and  Training  Act. 

I  tlon't  want  to  enforce  that  language  completely  because  I  say 
that  the  minute  3  on  start  adding  all  of  tliese  conditions,  you  then 
provide  people  with  excuscb  not  to  do  things.  J^ut  it  iy  ironic  that  in 
1968  when  tne  MDTA  Act  was  being  amended  to  abandon  «tlie  lesser 
^.codt  concept,  to  Incorporate  the  comparable  cost,  this  act  added,  the 
lesser  cost  concept. 

So,  as  things  stand,  the  authority  to  contract  with  private  schools 
is  lifiiitcd  by  the  requirement  tlicy  must  bo  able  to  furiiish  services 
at  a  JcJser  cost. 

In  my  statement  I  have  cited  the  statutory  sections.  What  I  would 
suggest,  most  sincerely,  is  that  if  wo  could  all  go  back  to  section  I 
of  the  act  and  reread  the  purposes  of  the  act,  which  is  to  pro\  ido 
ready  access  to  vocationaVcducation  fbr  all  people,  I  don't  think  that 
,  dychirition  of  purposes,  stakes  out  an,v  particular  turf  or  preroga- 
tives of  any  particular  tjT)e  of  institution. 

The  ])urpose  of  the  act  is  to  heTp  people  get  meaningful  occupa- 
tional and  vocational  education. 

As  ft  has  beon  admhiistered,  I'do  not  think  that  all  of  the  avail- 
Mq  facilities  have  been  used  as  sufficiently  and  as  expeditiously  as 
they  might  be.  If  this  is  a  State  decision  then  so  be  it.  Let  the  ^tate 
bo  accountable  for  it.  v 

If  the  Congress  really  does  not  want  the  States  to  have  reHdv 
arcess  to  our  fnr.ilitie^  tg  make  ready  access  for  vocational  education 
more  available,  so  bo  it. 

Lot  us  bip  candid,  but  we  are  hei'c  and  our  schools  are  doing  a  good 
job  on  these  othci'  prog^'ams  and  I  must  say  the  simplistic  language 
of  tlio  APGA  bill  ]ust  strips  away  all  the  advantages  of  what  is  vo- 
cational education  jvnd  what  is  a  private  vocational  school,  what  is  a 
poMseeondary  s*chool. 

The  APCtA  bill  very  simply  just  names  more  institutions  and 
says:  Those  are  training  institutions  and  vocational  education  is 
either  m  institutions  under  public  super\  ision  and  control  or  cai  ricd 
out  urider  contract  with  the  State  and  local  education  agencies, 
poriod,  .  ■  r.  5 

Hocauso  every  time  you  .start  taking  on  all  of,  those  definitions  of 
, rights  and  proiogatives  we  get  bogged  down  in  turfmanship. 
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T  would  like  to-  emphasize  our  schools  are  here,  they  are  available 
ancl  maybe  the  laiigimgo  has  been  inhibiting  to  some  ollicials  and 
luavbe  in  others  tlic  State  ofllcials  ai-e  liappv  to  liave  that  lan"iia<»e, 
so  they  have  Reuses  not  to  use  the  school. 

There  seeins  to  be  a  lot  of  concern  over  wliether  there  shouhl  be 
a  single  State  ti"oiicy  or  a  fei-ceiitage  of  tlollai-s  set  aside.  Our  view 
IS  that;  It  shqnkl  be  a  State  prerogative  to  figure  out  how  they  want 
to  spend  their  money,  whether  they  feel  the  demands  and  needs  an 
at  the  secoiulifry  school  level  or  postseconchtry. 
T  .V-  ^'P'"^'         'Mn'ortiomnent  to  the  postsccoiulary  level, 

1  think  there  should  be  some  coordination  yitli  the  State  V202  com- 
mission so  there  is  some  greater  sensitivitv  -for  administration  of  that 
iiioreinent  which  the  State  has  decided  it  wants  to  spend  on  post- 
secondary  education.  Then  I  suggest  the  1202  commission  or  a  siinilar 
body  ulay  have  a  role.  l 
'  One  of  the  small  concerns  which  1  Avonld  like  to  emphasize  is  the 
myess  to  the  ancillary  services  and  the  training  program  authorized 
l)\  tins  act  of  teachei's  and  administrators  in  proprietary  schools. 

I  don  t  know  if  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  and  I  have  no  record 
a.s  to  Pi'iH-tices  111  every  State,  but  the  attitude  expressed  to 

mc  by  the  Ollice  of  luliioation  some  years  ago  was  that  the  ancillary 
proirnyns,  the  teacher  programs,  were  not  available  to  the  faculties 
aiK'  administrators  in  proijrietary  .schools. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  statutes  that  says  tliat/aiul  I  Avould  ro- 
.spectfu  ly  siig|re.st  that  maybe  in  the  coinniittce  report  laiiffua're  it 
in.ght  be  he  pfnl-if  that,  js  the  intent  of  the  coinu.itfee  that  tlui'  , 
nw  ulties  and  these  administrators  should  not  be  excluded  from  an- 
cillary programs  and  training  programs.  , 

I -am  not  here  to  seek  out  any  special  prerogatives  for'inv  school 
I  just  want  to  sa^-  again  that  if  we  can  siinplifv  the  grounds  for  nar- 
t^u..,,„  ,on  I  fee  thai  then  decisions  could  be  made  locally  ncl  S  a  e 
dhruds  could  stand  in  ],Klg.nent  as  to  whether  or  not  tliev  do  wS 
to  use  these  schools  which  have,  proven  theinseh-es  in  other' programs 
such  as  Cl'.rA  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

I  hank  you.  Mv.  ("luiirinan  and  members  of  the  comiiiittee 

I  I  repared  statement  of  Kicliard  A.  Fulton  follows:] 

C(U  >SKI.  ASSOOIATION  OKlNl.K,.KNm:NT  fOM,K«K8  A.M.  .^0II00^8,  -WASniNdTOX,  D.C 

Jlr.  Olinlriiinn  and  ^renll.er.s  oC  tlip  Siil.poimnlttco:  Tlinnk  vi.u  for  von.-  li. 
yitntk...   0  share  with  the  .Sul.oo.nmittco  ..omo  views  o.  Vho  rcZCi/nZ.  of 

uM'nUona  n.K  occai.ntlonal  oduoatloii.  I  appwir  In  mv  InmvUhinl  cnnncltv  T^o 
views  niK  opinions  i.re.se.itod  to  the  .S..l,c(.i..n.lttee  are  n.Vo  v  i  and  not  t  n 
|.oll.<-}-l.os  t  on  of  .UCS.  The  AIOS  Hoard  oC  i;!lrectOrs  (loos  not V.  oot   n  f next 
jyeelf.  and  hence,  ha.  not  hn<l  nu  oppoitnnlt.v^o  oxpro.«.s  an  omolnl  o    i  0,^^  * 
ie«e  V1PW.S.  Nonethele-vs.  I  hope  that  my  por.sonnl  view.s  .  ..iv  ho  W  Htv 

AlthouKh  J...V  (•oii.i.iont.^  nre  from  the  viewpoint  of  residontlal,  Indonondont 
or  proprlPlar.v  In.f  IfuHons.  I-  urw  the  .S.ibco.nn.lttce  not,  to  c<.nstri  e  r?Srks 
as  r..pre.Pntntlvo  <.f  all  prop.-Ietary  edncnflon  .Renornll.v.  In  mv  opinion  "l.ero 
„  ^in^!""  IV K'""':"'"n>"I""  ""'oot  l.ropr.'<.far.v  od.ica  Ion  which  S 
o  (llfTerentluto  between  niid  aiiionfc  Institutions  which  mnv  ho  complex  1r  , 
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>  , 

Kcsidcutial,  as  distinguishetl  from  Correspondence  Schools. 

iJhort  cuurbe,  swingle  Mibjutt  iuaitutluii:*,  iiii  dUtlnguibhcd  from  acndeinlcnily 
paced  instltutiuns  \\\t\\  cuuuilex  prugrnuifii  uf  education  divided  by  quarters  or 
semestars.  .  ,     ,  *,      .  .  i 

rnrtiUiuiting  lii>titutiun»  under  \uriuu»  federal  programs,  as  diStinguisheU 
from  non  vocationaUy  oriented  institutions. 

At-eordlng  to  the  Fuderal  Xriule  Cuuunission.  there,  nre  npiiroximntely  3.3 
nnliiuii  ijtnaentb  euruiled  in  about  ten  thoUisaua  ^o  called  proprietnry  iustltu 
tions.  There  are  approximately  130,000  studentii  In  the  some  4S0  institutlous  of 
the  Asjsodation  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICS). 

PUOl»RIETARY  EDUCATION  OVERLY  GENERALIZED  r 

Tiie  parnuietersj  uf  \vimt  i:*  called  proprietary  education  are  indeed  far-rang-* 
iuK.  lustitutiuual  differeucea  Are  enormous.  The  average  AICS  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  abuut  200  students.  In  fact,  72%  of  the  total  number  of  institu- 
tiuns  ia  AICS  have  enrullmeuts  of  under  300  students.  Kvea  smaller  is  the 
average  enrulhnent  In  a  cosmetology  school.  According  to  Mr.  Jay  Gerber, 
C!'^^*-2Jian  of  tlie  Cosmetuiugy  Accrediting  Commission  (CAC),  the  average  en- 
roiiment  in  a  beauty  sehuol  is  approximately  35  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  large, correbpundenec  Institution  niay  have  au  eurollnient  in  excess  of  100,000 
students  from  all  over  tlie  Unite(Lf>tates.  ^ 

our  own  small  universe  of  480  AICS  schools  Is  Itself  complex  and  diverse. 
It  can  be  concluded  that  AICS  is  a  non-homogeneous  aggregation  of  iastitu- 
tlous  ultliin  a  mruuril^  ur  aberrational  increment  of  higher  or  postsecoudary 
education  Tiiongh  many  peuple  do  not  classify  oceupatioaal  schools  as  "col- 
legiate," a22  of  the  4J>0  AICS  schools  (25%)  Pffer  either  the  Associate  or  Bach- 

UeislfdVon  and  regulatioas  often  go  into  great  detail  to  distinguisli  betweea 
and  lunong  public  taJc-cunsuming  and  private  tax-exempt  iustitutiops  denomi- 
natluK  them  as  land-grant  schools,  state  colleges,  private  colleges,  eomniunity 
colleges  or  area  vocational  schools.  However,  with  regard  t6  proprietary  in- 
stitutions, they  often  seem  to  be  lumped  together  in  one  general  category  mh- 
ject  to  the  same  prejudices  and  pejoratives,  often  without  differeutiation. 

I  am  here  todav  tu  talk  about  increasing  through  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Kducatlon  Act,-the  opportunities  for  the  member  institutions  of  AICS  to 
expand  their  services  to  all  persons,  the  youthful  and  the  mature,  the  fnU-Mme 
ami  the  part.tiaie  students,  seeking  oceupatioaal  training  through  progranjs 
authorized  by  the  \ocational  Education  Act  of  1003  as  amended,  an?  as  it 
micht  be  reauthorized  by  thi^i  Committee.  In  seeking  a  greater  flexibility  for 
vocational  education  programs  at  the  secondary  level,  aad  an  expansion  of 
no*;t<^econdary.  vocational  and  occupational  educafioa  programs,  I  would  like 
0  emplmsize  thnt  AICS  is  not  here  to  seek  exclusive  riglits  ^l^f'l^^^f']!^^ 
institutions  to  participate  in  this  program  with  the  help  of  f«leral  f ""ds- 
"hare  be  position  su  well  articulated  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
?^S^^^crsUlerand  Colleges  (XASULGC)  that  all  lusti  utlons  ICKnlly 

authorlze(i  to  provide  postsecotidary  education  within  the  states  should  bo 
eligible  to  participate  ami  to  sen'e. 

IIlgTORlCAL  PERSPECTIVE 

The  imnortnnt  fontdit  oC  '-1111(101  contract"  trnliiliig,  tJirougli  nrrniigomeiits 
between  stnte  niitl  local  educntlonnl  nficncles.  and  prlvnte  proprietary  »t;nools. 
^vn»  nrtlcuintc<l  with  tlie  cnnctnient  of  the  Vocational  Educiitioii  Act  of  lOOU 
111  i'libllc  Law  88-210.  in  Section  8(1)..  .     ,      ,  .. 

/•"acr  contract  trainSn^  ..JluilnR  i.roprict.iry  insmuflons  Is  not  n  new  con- 
cent It  liiis  Ions  liceii  utilized,  going  baek  to.W21.  hi  the  program  of  Voca- 
tlo  ml  neliiil.Ilitatlon.  It  was  liowever,  a  disturbiagiy  new  concept  prcs?iitea 
to  "lie  Vocational  Kducatioii  Establishment  la  the  severan  states  and  to  sonic 

"t''fn^[^V"^;^"^^^^te?t^sh  MH  it  was  dl..l.earte«lng  to  watch  the  reaction 
to  tlim  leKi'<lative  lnnov;itioii  by  .some  fedpral  and  state  administrators  of  voca- 
t  Oil  l  oduontioii.  It  WHS  witli  groat  Ingenuity  that  a  host  of  arguments  were 
nnrs lini  c(l  to  efiectivpiy  prevent  tlic  iiiipicmpatatioa  ami  praeUce  of  the  prin- 
XiriP"lsliitPd  liv  tile  Oongrp.ss.  In  some  statc.i,  where  Stnte  Boards  of  Voca- 
t I'mnl  Kducatlon  ■«dminl.stered  both  the  Vocational  Uehnhllitatloii  Act  and  tlio 
Vocntional  KdueiitiDn  Act  of  mm,  there  were  completely  conflicting  admlnls- 
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trathe  attitudes  on  the  two  prograuij*.  Xlie  VuLutlonal  Rehubilitatluri  prugraum  , 
Luhtifiued  to  i»uccebbfull>  utilize  pri\alef  pruprktao  Notatiuiml  beliuuU  under 
tuiitract,"  wbereabf  through  a  Itubt  of  philui»uphical  argumcnti^  niid  admiulbtrn 
t!\e  barriers,  these  ^aaio  schooU  were  i)reciuded  frvin  offering  their  serUces 
\  to  eApaiid  the  Voeatiuual  Education  Act  of  1003  a.^  intemled  by  Congress. 
Even  toda.T,  u.n}  coinparihun  of  the  utiiizatluii  of  prisate,  I)ruprietar^  Nuca- 
tional  s^huulH  in  the  two  prugrauis  v\uuUl  supiiurt  the  ulj^tr\atiuu3  uf  tlie  recent 
Kciiurt  ti)  the  C^/ngress,  **\Vhat  Is  Tlie  Kole  Of  Federal  Assistance  For  Voca- 
tiumil  KdneationV*  hy  tlie  Comptroller  General  of  the  lijnted  JStates.  (GAU 
Keiwrt,  December  31,  11)71,  pp.  Hi,  v,  4b,  and  CG>  that  private  proprietary 
j<eh«ols  are  not  in  fact  being  utilised  in  the  program. 

When  the  Vocational  KUucatiuit  Act  of  1003  was  amended  in  1968^  two 
additional  proviMoni^  were  written  into  the  amendments  with  regard  to  prUate, 
\ocatlunal  training  institutlon^.  Wu  have  alwa^.^  assumed  this  was  a  well- 
intentioned  effort  to  vl^irif>  aiul  anixdlf}  an  expanded  rule  for  the  prl\ate  \oLa 
tional  st'honh  and  to  enuouragis  In  fact,  the  utlllssatlon  of  these  institutions 
authorized  by  the  coneept  of  "muli*r  tontrnet'  training  as  enaeted  In  1903. 
However,  I  might  add  that  our  te&>ttnu>n.\  In  1008  did  not  suggest  either  unu 
of  these  provisions.  These  two  provisions  are: 

ll>  Section  108 ill;  donning  the  terni    pri\ate  voeatiui^al  training  institn- 
,tlon'^  -  >^ 

(2)  Section  122ia)l7>  which  suggests  that  the  gi^its  to  states  for  federal 
funds  under  this  part  nui;  be  nst-d  fur  tlie  pro\isiun  of  vocational  training 
through  arrangements  wittt  private,  vocational  training  Institutions. 

However  well-intentioned  these  two  pro\isions  were  in  1008,  we  suggest 
tiuit  they  have  aot  eiuitributeil  effuctheb  to  an  expanded  use  of  private,  pro 
prietar:.  vocational  Institutions  under  the  program.  As  Ur  matter  of  fact,  tlie.v 
nuo  have  served  as  a  JnstlUcatlon  for  \cr>  limited  ntilizatlon  of  private, 
proprietary  vucij^tlunal  schools  under  the  Act,  rather  than  enhancing  and  ex- 
pandhig  ntlllzatlon  of  such  institutions  '  unihT  contract.'*  The  'Mcsser  cost** 
te>t  for  the  pr(nl.Niun  of  \ocational  training  through  pii\ate  \oeath>nal  schools 
of  Section  122(a)(7)  was  actually  a  paraphrase  of  ^onie  what  was  then 
already  al^andoneil  language  of  the  ^IDTA.  X^ii  cxiuinded  .utilization  of  xirivate 
Mhools  under  the  MHTA  was  e\olutlonary  through  a  series  of  aniendaicnts. 
Originally  under  the  MUTA,  in  1002,  the  option  of  administrators  to  utilize  , 
.  pri\ate  schools  uniK«r  contract  was  aliout  as  loose  a^id  llc.xlhle  as  had  hecn  the 
opthai  mulor  the  Vocational  Uelmbilitation  Act  going  hack  to  1021.  Then,  to 
insure  further  use  of  the  schools,  the  Act  was  snbsiHpiently  amended  in  19(53 
tt»  anthorl/.e  the  utlli/.athat  of  pri\ate  proprietary  schools  when  they  had  **fa 
lilitlcs"  nvnllabU>  which  the  public  institutions  latKed.  Hence,  there  was  laiti 
ated  tho  so-called  a\ailabillty  of  faclliiles  test.  Tliis  wu.n  .Ntibseiiuently  aincaded 
t»^  substitute  the   IcsH'r  uost  *  test,  which  has  remained  in  the  Vocational  f^du 
catloiv<i\ct  In  the  Seition  lited.  IIo\\e\er,  by  tj»e  time  it  had  been  incorpuratid 
into  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  it  had  alt.eady  been  abandoned  liy  a  snc- 
ecssur  auu»ndment  to  the  MDTA  v\likli  autliorizeil  adndidstrators  to  utilize^ 
pri\nte  schools  under  eontnitt  under  a  ciuii  par  able  cost**  rationale,  ratiier  than 
a  '  lesser  costV*  That  same  cMPTA  concept  i»f  "comparable  cost**  v\as  cairled 
forward  la  1073  in  Section  105(a)(3)(A).  of  tKe  Cianprebensive  Employment 
Training  Aet  of  1973.  The  parthular  language  reads  as  folhms:  '     •  ♦  but 
notiiing  eonti:I::id  herein  .shall  i)e  i  imstrued  to  limit  the  utilization  of  ser\lces 
and  facllltlu^  of  prhatc  agemlcs.  institutions  and  organizations  (su:h  a>  prl 
\.ite  h.».-U.essivs  labor  orgaaUatlons,  prhatr  emph»ymeiit  agencies,  and  prhatc 
edueational  and  \ocatlonal  institutions)  which  can.  at  <:omparM)le  uist,  pro 
vide  substantially  etpdvalent  training  oi  service.*;  •  ♦  ♦** 

In  the  light  of  the  administrative  histi»ry  of  the  Vocatiiaial  Educaf  ion  .Vet  of 
1003  as  aujended.  we  .^ugge.vt  that  pi>ssibly,  perhaps,  the  tinte  ha.s  cmac  for  the 
laagaago  of  the  Aet  t«>  bo  slinplifled  rather  than  cxpamlc  I  by  further  cttniplexl- 
ties  of  •*anthori/atiua.'*  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  e\cry  attempt  to  "authorize** 
the  utilization  of  si^ine  particular  type  of  invtltuthai  in  the  \ocatlonal  education 
M^cerruin  has  la  some  ca.ses  resulted  in  .specious  argunicnts  penaitting  non- 
utlllJcatlon.  'I'he  st.ark  simplicity  of  H.U.  3270<,  sponsored  by  the  American  Per 
sonnel  and  (Guidance  As.so(latloa  (APOA)  sets  out  mtLsf  explirUly  two  definl 
lions  whlcli  we  suggest  could  r»'iullly  replace  the  tut>  seftlous  we  have  just  hern 
discussing.  Adoption  of  thcM'  simple,  undutti'red  concepts  wotdd  also  Ueanly 
rnno.MA  respoaslbllUv  in  administrators  of  the  program,  and  inalic  fbeni  answer 
able  and  accountable  for  tlielr  lulinlaist ration  of  fideral^ja*  state  funds.  The 
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two  dellnitions  fuuntl  lu  tlio  APGA  bill  (ILR.  3270)  nie  found  in  Scution  105  iU) 
and  (17)  which  at  page  10  state:      .  - 

(14)  "The  term  'pustbL-cumlury  eiluuitianal  inbtltutiun'  means  anj  inbtitutiuii 
of  liigher  education  including  LuMegub  uud  uniNtTbitieb,  \uuatiunal,  tfchuiual, 
and  proprietarr  schools  as  well  ab  adult  and  cunimunlty  colleges;' 

'.17)  *'Tlie  term  '\(>cntiunal  eilucutiuu'  Uieaub  \uLatiuiial  ur  teehuical  training 
or  retraining  which  i&  gi\cn  In  bdiyolb  or  clabbub  uniKT  public  8upcr\ibiuu  and 
control  or  under  contract  with  a  State  or  local  educational  agcncv." 

if  huuever  the  Cuniuiittcc  fceU  that  additii/iial  acliuitiou.-i  arj  ncccbsary,  then 
I  would  suggest  that  tlic  ddlnltiuii  of  a  iJo^>t^ccoi^darJ ,  occuputiouai,  cducjltiou 
InsHfutiou"  a.s  proposed  b>  the  Natioiial  A^^uLiatiou  of  {State  Uuiversitic^iiid 
Land-Grant  Colleges  In  U.K.  171)7  at  Settion  ,S  be  cMmuded  to  incorpomtt?  the 
delhutlon  of  a  *'liropi  ictar>  in.^titutiou  of  higlier  education  *  iif  {Section 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  11)G5  as,  anicmled,  wliith  ib  the  same  source  for 
the  general  dcliultlou  of  an  'iustitutiou  of  higher  education '  found  in  {Section 
1201  of  the  same  Act.  lu  turn  we  wouhl  feUggcbt  that  tlie  prest-nt  delluition  of  a 
•f»ri\ate  vocatloual  traiiiiag  institution"  hu  relaxed  to  proside  for  the  utiliwt- 
tion  of  all  tyi)e8  of  private  ihatltution&  and  not  merely  tlie  rehtricted  deanition 
of  the^prosent  language  of  Sectlou  JOSUl).  In  other  words,  we  think  the  states 
should  have  all  tJie  IkxiblUty  posbible  to  aduiinlbter  the  program  and  to  iuiple- 
meut  its  utilization,  nitJ.vi  than  be  rtbtricted  and  denied  tlie  opportunity  to 
Innovate. 

If  the  i)Osltlon  of  AICS  were  mercl>  to  argue  for  our  "fair  share"  or  to  ^eek 
a  legislative  cudursemcnt  for  a  "pie^e  of  the  pie*'  the  extent  of  our  recomiuen- 
^         dations  would  be: 

(1)  That  the  philosoi)hj  and  the  language  of  the  CouiiJrchenslve  Kmplo\ineut  ' 
Training  Act  of  15)73  reference  of  "comparable  cmt '  he  .substituted  for  the  ubbo« 
^    ,      Icte  coiicen*  of  "lesser  cost"  as  It  exists  iu*the  present  law. 

<2)  That  the  presently  restricthe  deflnltiou  of  a  "private  vocatlunal  training 
i  instUution'*  remain  undisturbed.  ' 

ilKAUV  aIcKSS  to  M,h  INBTlTfTlO.NS 

IlQivever,  we  are  of  the  opinlou  that  anj  fair  reading  wf  the  Declaration  of 
rtirposo  of  the  Vocational  Kducatltm  Act  of  19G3  iSection  1)  or  as  amended 
In  VM\S  (Section  101)  iu  it.s  uUluuite  purpohc  1&  tlediuited  to  providing  all  per- 
sons, full  time  students  and  part  time  ^tudeuLs,  with  "leadj  atcess  to  vocatloual 
tralnljig  or  retraining  whith  is  of  high  quality,  which  Is  rcnlibtic  la  the  light  of 
actual  or  nntlciimted  oi»portunitIeb  Jor  gainful  emi»lo>«ient,  and  whicli  is  suited 
to  the  need,  interest,  ami  ability  to  beneftt  fn»m  Mich  training.''  Therefore,  wo 
snggest  that  the  C'onunlttee  .sorlou.sl.\  coiislder  the  incisive  ohser\ations  jnid 
per<eptlve  reqnunjeiulatlou.s  of  the  OAO  Report,  ipre\ioti«ly  cltedj,  Tlils  Re- 
port, It  seenis,  substantiates  the  \low  that  the  \ocational  educatioh  legislation 
U  designed  to  help  peoijlc.  It  Is  not  cuacted  to  pre.ser\e  tlie  turf  of  any  particu- 
lar t)pe  of  lustltullou  or  to  .Mdisldi/.e  anj  particuhir  element  of  state  gusern- 
nient. 

In  such  connection.  I  would  like  to  eudor.se  and  aflinu  the  analysis  of  fhe 
issues  as  presented  by  the  i^Iaj  in,  lft75  testimony  befi)re  this  »Subconuul(tfe 
liy  Mssrs.  .lerold  Ilosuiwalh  and  Xcwtou  .Cattell  of  the  National  Assoclatlau  of 
Statv  rnivtrsltles  and  r.aiul-Orant  Colleges  (XASULGC)  in  whleii  thev  aptiv 
shupnilod  thin  complkated  subject  bj  stating  the  Ivoj  l^sues  ofMu'Stsccondarv 
voeutloiml.educatioii  to  ho: 
,  (^)  Thesly.e  and  the  recipients  of  the  poi^tsecoiula ry  set  aside, 

('2)  The  authorized  use*ot  federal  funds, 
^        (3)  'iMie  control  of  federal  funds  within  the  states...  x 

In  my  opinion,  this  Keen  anal>si.>  fa^y  asiil  i.erceptivL;.*  i>rovides  the  basis 
for  tills  ritiuuiltlce  and  the  pongressyo  decide  just  wliat  does  it  want  in  voca- 
tional odmatiou.  Huth  thc^'states  a^ul  the  institutions  iusulved  sliould  have  a 
dear  and  precise  au^^wer.  Once  that  poiicj  decision  is  arrived  at,  then  the 
-  slates  should,  on  a  ba-^Is  of  reall.stit  t^tandanls,  distribute  the  funds  as  a  plan- 
ner {ind  as  a  spender,  rather  than  as  a  supplicant,  ba\l4»g  been  declared  in  coni- 
pllance  with  T*SOK  reijnlri  uients  In  order ^to  receive  federal  fnnding.  Wc  would 
hope  that  (here  will  bo  gt cater  tlixlblllty  In  the  states  for  the  distribution  of 
]K»stM'Condar.\  fund«.  There  are  thoughtful  couuuentators  wlio  feel  Justitled  in 
a.s^ertlng  that  \u  si*me  states  the  present  system  of  ^State  Vocational  Edneatlon  . 
Ibmrds  does  Uiit  coutemplatc  a  fall  couiprehenslon  of  the  needs  at  the  .post- 
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butoiulao  l«>t'l  uf  \uLUtioiial  ami  oLLUijatluiinl  tjiluvitlun.  It  Is  more  Importnut 
tu  uiulunstrtml  tlit-  bubif*  tot  iim  illfttrlbatiuu  of  iuuiilJ,  rathur  thnii  to  lUeutiCy 
the  imrtLular  ngeiiLy  Lhawil  with  the  lU&triljUtloiK  I  suggest  that  any  state 
\uuitiunul  i«auc3iUou  he  llukud  with,  tliu  1:102  State  Coiiimlssioii  for  co 
unluiatluii.  i/liUiiiUig,  r^Mc-u,  ami  tlt;\  oloiJiiiuiit.  Ouh  through  a  neccasary  linkage 
with  tJie  Statu  I-Oll  Coniiuio^loii.s  can  all  inturt-.^tea  ijartiei*,  imbllc  lustltutlonjs. 
l»rl\ate  iiuiiprofit  iii&titutloii&,  proiniutary  iu^titutioni>,  anil  the  general  public, 
hji\u  an  inimt  with  the  pn-hefit  i-.stabllshntent  of  the  Statu  Bounls  oC  Voca- 
tional Kdnt-ation.t 

l*KOl»0S.VI.S  liX  MAJOU  KDUC.VTld.VAl.  ASSOCIATIONS 

There  are  n  nuuiber  of  worthwhile  4>uggefttiijn&  in  U.K.  303G  proposed  by  the 
Aiueiican  Ai>hociution  ot  CouiUiUuit.v  ami  Junior  t'ollegek  (AAClC;.  However, 
we  woahl  .^uggtv^t  cveii  luoie  cpenflc  t;.\paii&ioii  of  partieipaiit^i  in  the  "plunnlug 
aiti\itie.s  carrieU  on  hy  the  State  Ciaanil«i>Ion"  refiirieil  to  at  page  0,  lines  1-11* 
of  II.U.  to  inehule  the  State  Agencj  or  Boanl  re.sponblble  for- the  licensing 
ami  Ltiurtciin^  ufuwj^»rlL-tar>  .ln:»titutiuns.  Manj  peri,uni>  are  unaware  of  t^m 
uAiftteuee  of  tUrtfSeState  IJoarib  ami  of  the  increai>ing  number  of  states  which 
iue  exercising  tlieir  long-tiuiu  authority  in  thii:  area.  We  also  suggest  that  nt 
e\er.^  point  AACJC.  In  t'uvir  nieaisure,  has  .suggested  the  addition  of  the  words 
ctanniuuitj  Lolh'gc,"  wold  J  6ngge>t  adding  the  words  "proprietary  school/' 
ThlA.  uf  euur.se,  wmild  then  clarify  any„uniblgMity,,/or_e.\anipJi»,_at,ILftgQ  15^ 
to  wiiether  or  nut  the  term  "vocational  schools"  at  line  12  means  onl^  public 
\otational  Mhuol»  or  tiuit  it  ndght  Include  postseeondarj  proprietary  schools. 
Tl»u.s,  an  additional  category  of  proprietary  schools  ndght  be  IncUided  In  the 
list  for  uiemhersidp  In  the  local  coordinating  connnlttee. 

At-puge  S,  beginning  at  lino  J2  of  Section  l'JO(e),  we  suggest  that  the  refer- 
enet-  tu  in.^tituUun»  ijrguiii/.ed  for  prol^t"  is  Inaiiproprlate.  That  an  institution 
nm.\  he  organized  fur  prolit"  is  a  matter  of  in:>titutional  "motive"  rather  than 
iiiijtltutional  '*i;o\Lrnanee."  I'he  Congres?;s  has  recognized  the  utility  and  the 
preei.slon  of  tliu  Word  "proprietary"  as  (Jescrihluj;  that  type  of  educational  in 
>titntion  wldeh  is  neither  public  Uur  ta.\-exenipt.  A  specific  example  Is  the 
reference  to  the  Imdn^Uju  of  proprh'tai>  sehotjls  In  the  State  1202  Planning 
Conind.sbionb  nutln>rized  by  the  Higher  I'^ducatlon  Act  of  1^0^  as  amended  In 
11172.  We  .suggest  thut  ai».\  n'ferenees  to  nou-publle,  nijn  tax-exemiit  Institutions, 
\)V  eliaraeterizetl  as  '  pruprletarj"  fur  pnrpohes  of  revlhionw  and  reauthoAl/ntion 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1903  as  amended. 

ACCI.SS  TO  ANCILLAUY  SHIlVICES*  AM)  TIlAIM.NO  I'llOGRAMS 

Beeause  it  has  not  bet  n  made  ahundantl.v  clear,  teachers  nnd  adinlidbtratoVs 
In  proprietary  seliuuls  have  not  had  rend.\  access  to  the  ancillary  services  nnd 
nc'tlvltles  autliorizfd  h.v  Section  122(nMS)  nud  the  training  progrnnis  author 
ized  bv  Syetion  132.  As  wo  have  read  tlie  Vtjeutlonn+'Kducntion  Act  of  1903  as 
anu-nded,  w»«  find  uo  lan«uage  which  explhltly  excl.udes  teachers  and  adndnls- 
tratuns  in  proprii'tar.v  mIiuoI.s  from  the  nncillarj  .'»er\lcj;s  auH  training  programs  , 
nntliorlzed  by  the  Art.  However,  to  clear  up  thl.s  nncertnlnty.  we  would  urge  the 
iNunndttee  to  nmke  it  e.\plicit  that  .^ah  programs  are  available  to  all  vocational 
edniMtors  iii  publle.  private,  nonijn»fit  nnd  proprietary  InsUtuticns.  This  would 

he  *  ...aant  with  tiie  i»!iliobopl»y  of  tlie  State  riunning  C«munlsslona  ni.tliorlzed 

by  Section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SU.MMAUY 

t  Tho  .si-veral  propu.sals  hponMjred  by  large  organizations  such  as  the  Anierlcan 
vSieatnmnl  As.^otiation  (AA'Ak  tJic  Americim  rerj<onnel  and  Guidance  Assocla- 
tl<»ir  (APGA).  the  Anierlcan  Assuclathja  of  Community  and  .Tunlnr  Tolleges 
(AACJC).  and  the  National  As.soolution  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  . 
t*ollotres  uNAST  LliC),  have  i>ro\Ided  a  nmuher  of  extullent  vehicles  on  which 
smaller  urgatilzatiuns  .such  a>  AICS,can  base  tlieir  jt^ianment.**.  We  appreciate 
imvinu  had  the  benefit  uf  these  several  hgkslatlvo  proposals.  We  of  cour.*?o  do  , 
not  liave  tlie  resonnes  or  the  persuunel  to  address  ourselves  to  snch  n  large 
task.  Iluwever,  wr  feel  that  each  of  these  measures  have  some  very,  excellent 
pro|)o.«?als.  Tlio«io  Inclnde: 

Ml  Tlie  NASM.CiC  j^roposal  of  II.U.  -1707  whhh  would  provide  for  tJiO  deslc- 
nation  of  pust>eeondarj  Institutions  to  provide  pujstsevoudar.v  occupational  edu  ^ 
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ciitlmi,  aiid  nt  the  option  of  the' state,  to  designate  an  agency  for  the  admlnls- 

nf  n„l  I'f  Afii^  ^"^"*"^'  Commissions  for  development,  initiation  and  overview 

for    11  education.  In  order  t^  provide  an  oDportiinity 

xor  nil  eligible  instltntlons  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Droimni  wp 

Stlo^^S/^f  n,""  ^^^y^^t\onn\  deflnltlon  of  a  P^s^seconUar^ 

whicatlon  lustitntlon,  there  be  added  the  definition  of  a  proprietary  Institutloi 

of  lilgher  edncat  on"  as  defined  In  Section  ^01  (h)  of  the  Higher 

of  19«o  as  nnuMided.  Additionally,  tlfe  present  dellnltion  of  a  VrK  ™  on^^^ 

if!hro^.J"'«  ^'!""**!  ^«  •'^"^^"^  other  propr^^^^^^^ 

/l  wr\^  "-^  «r?.i'o»sldered  necessary  In  the  jndgnient  Of  the  State, 
M.o         r  shnpllfled.  nnd  unincumbered  definitions  of  H.R.  3270  suggested  hy 
the  AI  GA  mpiisnre  seem  to  offer,  In  my  opinion,  the  best  hope  for  a  realistic 
allocn  imi  of  aeconntablllty  and  authority  In  the  areas  of  defining  a  "nVtse^^^^^^^^^ 
nry  cHlncatlonal  Institution"  and  what  constituted  "vocaroal  fducaT^^^^ 
l?„fIo  n"I*  u  "JV"^"/"^'^^^'*^  conditions  or  authority  and  merely 

,in?  5  "»  ft^'tivlty  carried  out  In  a  public  Institution  or  '  i n S 

nn?/T?;  f".^*V^'':*  ^^'"^  Connnlttce  feels  that  It  still  necessary  to  "cSv 
h"1  ^^^"^  contracting  Is  authorized,  then  we  suggest 

that  the  ohbUjlete  concept  of  -lesser  cost-  In  the  existing  law  be  Kced  with 
the  more  modern  concept  of  -couiparable  cost"  as  articulated  In  the  CETA,  How- 

vwlf'JiT  ^ji"  »s  an  .Inhibiting  or  restrictive  de- 

vice which  the  GAO  Keport  warns^galust.  ^oinv-tiYt; 

(3)  The  proposal  of  the  AACJC  that  wherever  the  term  junior  college  ap- 
Kmrs,  the  term  ••eonnnuuity  college"  should  he  added  to  the  present  leglslat  on 
has  great  merit  So  also  should  the  term  "proprietary  jjclioor  he  added  in  he 
^ame  sefpience  of  terms.  Also,  that  the  term  '  vocational  schools*'  be  clarified  to 

/  V?  mVi'^'L*  1!"^"^'  tnyexenipt  and  proprietary  vocational  schools  and  edneators. 

(4)  lhat  State  and  federal  Advisory  Connnlttces  and  Boards  which  would 
draw  npou  other  State  Boards  for  niembersliH^  would  Include  representatives 

m  Proprietary  Schools  when  established  In  a  state 

io)  Teaohors  and  adndnlstrators  In  proprietary  schools  would  have  equal 
M^^T^'l  the  nnclirary  services  and  training  progran^s  authorized  by  the  Voca- 
tional E<lncatlon  Act  of  1063. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  a  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Br.  Russell  E  Larsen 
Provost  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  who  testified  before  this  Sub- 
ooinmlt  ee  on  February  25.  1075  who  said:  '*We  support,  Mr,  Chairman,  state- 
wide planning  and  state  agency  distribution  of  funds.  As  increased  federal 
funding  in  channeled  through  this  mechanlsnu  states  are  able  to  serve  state  and 
local  priorities  and  the  state  citizens  are  able  to  help  determine  how  tax-payers' 
nKiueyJs  spents  At  the  same  time,  both  the  distributors  of  the  public  funds  and 
the  recipients  of  the  .public  funds  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the 
use  to  which  tho.se  funds  are  put." 

I  feel  surjP  that  the  member  Institutions  of  the  Association  of  Imlepeudeut 
rolleges  and  Rch>>ols  would  support  a  reanthorlzafhiu  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  6f  100)3  as  (imended  even  though  the  opportunity  for  their  participa- 
tion In  the  contribution  to  the  programs  autliorlzcd  has  been  severely  Inhibited 
and.  in  fact,  at  times  dollbcrately  restricted.  ^Ye  would  liojie  that  amendments 
would  he  made  to  the  program  that  will  provide  expanded  service  to  citizens, 
greater  access  for  full  time  and  plirt-tlme  students,  and  comprehensive  oppor- 
innltle^  for  the  ntilizailon  of  all  edncatlOual  Instltntlons-^pnblle.  private,  tax- 
♦'xcnipt,  and  proprietary.  T  feel  that  the  plftposes  of  the  Act  address  themselves- 
to  the  needs  of  the  stfidcuts  and  the  possibilities  for  "ready  acce.<!s"  to  meaning- 
ful vocational  edncafipu.  This  can  he  ac^on^p^^h(.a  by  greater  fiexibllity  hpins: 
reposed  In  the  states  to  Initiate  meaningful  and  couiprehenslve  plans  scoud- 
ary  edurathrn  and  post  ^eroutlnr>  occppatbniul  education  thn»u?:h  the  utilization 
of  nil  available  ln<i(ltntlous  iuclnding^  public.  pri\nte.  ta'x>cxempt  and  proprie- 
tary, » 

Ohairmnn  Pkuktns.  Let  ma  thanlv  you,  ^roiitlcmcn. 

>rr.  Jcflfords,  do  you  have  any  questions?  • 

^fi;,  Jkffotids.  I  appreciate  very  mnch  your  statement  and  I 

certainly,  Avith  other  members  of  tho  committee,  will  read  your 

written  statements  submitted  for  the  record. 
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I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  or  hvo  qiiestioi^^  in  this  area,  some- 
what unrelated  because^  I  nssump  your  statements  may  almdy 
cover  this  in  your  testimony.  |  * 

I  \vonder  what  your  recommendations  would  be  or  wnctlier  you 
see  any  problems  m  the  relationship  between  vocational  education 
schools  and  the  business  community  as,  to  making  3uro  that  the 
vocational  education  is  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  busniess  com- 
munity and  what  has  been  done  to  try  ito  promote  bettter  coordi- 
nation' between  the  two  groups?         i  .  \  .  1.1 

Mr.  Btenside.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  the 
.  fact  that  business  education  program^  are  developed,  keeping 
X  in  mincl^  the  fact  that  our  students  must  go  into  the  business  com- 
\mniiity*  1  - 

,  We  have  adviijorj  committees  made  up  ,of  businessmen  and  women 
>yho  give  us  the  guidance  that  we  need.  \Yc  also  have  a  tremendous 
aijiount  of  research  thfit  is  going  on  and  we  find^  through  this,  what 
we  call  action  research,  that  there  are  cei^tain  things  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  biisihess  comnYuuity  today  that  we  must  provide  for 
tomorrow.  '  i  • 

no  are  also  somewhat  behind,  I  thiiik,  in  terms  of  planning 
programs  unless  we  do  this  kind  of  research.  So  we  are  making 
progress,  I  think,  in  terms  df  having  these  kinds  of  programs  avail- 
able  to  us,  the  business  coininiinities  sucli  as^ie  chambers  of  com- 
luerco,  the  X^SioniHriBi^  tlie^e  types  of  gi'oupg  m^iclstr 

^\ol•kii^g  with  our  programs  and  we  certainly  at  the  national  level 
do  this,  but  most  importantly  it  is  Xlont^  at  the  local  level  ^ithin« 
a  certain  school  district  ^nd  that  is  whei;e  you  get  the  feedback. 

Mr.  ijEFFORDs.  Do  we  have  a  sufficient,  incentive  on  followup  to  ^ 
detei-mine  how  many  people  arc  employed  in  the  areas  for  which  they  " 
were  trained?  Do\we  do  enough?       ^1  "   «  / 

Mr.  BXR^'S^)K.  Did  you  say  "incentive"}?  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand tho\  question,  \  ^  rSJ 

Mr.  Jep^rds.  I  mean  do  vou  beliovcj  there  are  now  sufficient 
efforts  for  an  incentive  to  folio wiip  to  determine  whether  9^  not 
the  education  is  being  provided  for  thej  relevant^ needs? 

Mr.  Bttixside.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  that  there  needs  to  be  muclv^ 
more  emphasis^placed  in  this  area  of  placement  and  followiipTi 
think  the  school  has  a  responsibility  to  nqt  only  train  and  prepare 
the  individual  for  a  job,  but  I  think  the;  school  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  work  with  the  bii&iness  community  and  find  jobs  for  those 
people,  to  find  out  what  those  jobs  tire  ai;iil  how  they  can  best  be 
prepared  to  take  on  these  jobs.  1 

Then  I  think  that  on  the  other  hand  w^e  must  have  tlje  followup 
on  them  in  order  to  find  out  if  we  are  doing  an  effective  ;job,  because 
in  many  cases,  we  may  think  we  are  doing  the  right  kind  of  thing 
and  it  docs  not  pro4;ice  the  kind  of  wwket  that  the  lousiness  com- 
munity wants,  so  I  think  the  two  go  hand'  in  hand,  y 

Air,  jKFKOims.  Thank  you.  / 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Jcftords,  I  Jiave  two  pdiiits.  One  of  the  problems 
our  ttthools  lia\c  is  at  post  secondary  Institutions  they  participate  in 
the  college  work  stud}  programs,  tut  under  the  tcrinb  of  that  pro- 
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gram  the  studonts  arc  liinlted  to  off-campus  employinont  in  public 
service  and  nonprofit  agencies.  So  that  under  the  college  work  sUidy 
program  ibelf,  the)  are  btopped  froui  ^\orkIhg  in  buiiinebS  establish 
nients  as  proprietary  taxpuving  bnbhicbbcb  latlici  than  public  hcivii  c 
agencies.  So  that  is  soniewliat  of  a  handicap, 

I  However,  most  o£  oni  bchools  are  very  locally  oriented.  They  ha^e 
placement  serviceb.  The>  aro  not  elaborate  b^idcnis  and  1  suppobc 
N\lien  the  Federal  Trade  Comnu.syion  and  the  Vctcranj>  Adminibt ra- 
tion get©  thruu<jh  with  thcli  new  propobidb,  whj  these  bniall  schuuLs^ 
will  probably  ha\e  U)  ha\e  elaborate  ruoordkecpiiig  devices,  and 
mechanib'ins  to  prove  that  thcii;  people  do  <jct  jobs. 

This,  of  courbc,  raise3  bonio  question.  It  is  very  easy  for^^sonie 
auditor,  eithei  a  (Jo\einmcnt  aguu>  printing, a  report,  or  a  re  ^ 
bcarcher  to  run  out  and  grab  bunie  alatlbtiLS.  But  are  thobc  btatIbtii.o 
uducationivlly  relevant  and  many  o^  thcbe  nbsuriiptionii  by  either  the 
General  Accounting  OHito  or  the  i*cderal  Tmde  Connnissloii  "drop 
outs,  placement"  have  not  bccAi  tested  by^cclucational  expertise. 

Now,  Jiow  to  defend  again-^t  this  I  don't  hxow  because,  as  we  all 
know,  bad  news  is  lie ws.        \  . 

^Ir.  Jkkfokds.  That  is  all  I  have,  ^Fr.  GHiairinan." 

Chairman  PKiUiLNs.  Mr,  Fulton,  wci'il',^  you  tell  us  how  many  States 
are  prebentl,^  contracting  with  proprietary  ^cliools  and  how  much 
Federal  money  is  involved;  if  you  kno\v? 

Mr.  Ftf;iitN.  Mt.  rhairmai^  t  wuld  not  he  in  a  pojiitiojrf^^ive^. 
.\ou  a  figtire  on  that,  becaube  any  contraetiug  under  the  Yocatioual 
Education  Act  authority  is  almost  minuscule. 

There  are  occa.slonarand  very  clTectlve  lirograms,  I  undoi*staud. 
bet\\eiin  bonie  area  \oiatIunrtl  Schools  and  eoniuuuiity  collqj^es  aud 
cosmetologist  bchoolb,  I  believe,  that  may  he  \n  Indiana  and  one  or 
tv\o  other  States,  but  T  believe  th(?  National  Association, of  Cosme- 
tology Sclioolb  can  give  y6\\  the  information,  I  don't  believe  the 
F.S.  Oflico  of  Education  has  oven  been  able  to  supply  it 

diainnan  Pkumns.  T  vvmdd  thuik  that  there  has  boon  very  little 
monev.  Federal  nionej  involved  iti  the  coiitrncting  with  propiletaiy 
schools. 

^Ir.  Fui;rox.  T  would  .say  von  arc  absolutely  correct.  It  is  larger 
in  ^IDTA  and  CKTA  and  then  even  largo  where  we  have  invest-  . 
menfs  in  r(Jial)ilitation.  ^  f 

Chairmail  PKnuTN's.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  v^cry  muclu  / 

I  do  M-antrf^fo  niajce  one  statement.  T  re<xi*ot  flmt  the  House  tlji^ 
inorniiig  is  sficbuhv  and  the  cjiances  are  be|prc  v\e  complete  the  legisr 
lation  in  the  final  week  of  hearings  vvhether  vvo  can  nrjre,  make  sure 
that  We  have  100  ])ereenf  attendance  of  our  subconunitteo  or  tliere- 
ahouts-,  or  as  nearly  as  fiossiblo. 

IVe  rnav  vvaiit  to  get  several  of  ym,  to  call  yiMi  hack  just  prior  to 
it  to  hi^rhlight  your  main  points  so  that  vvo  can  absolve  these  differ- 
enees  the  best  We  can.  '  v»       .  •  ^ 

T  want  to  thank  all  of  von  for  your  .appearances  here  this  morning 
and  vo)i  have  Imeu  most  helpful. 'Thank  you. 

jWhereunoiK  at  11:30  a.m».  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  vs}-, 
convene,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Cham] 
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Hoosi-:  OF  Eki»i{esrxtatives, 

'  ;     AND  VoCAtlONAL  EDUCATION 

OF  Tin;  Co:M^rirxKK  ox  Eih/Catipn'  axd  Lahoiu 

.       .       [\     Washinffton,  D.O. 
The  bubconiinlttec  met  at  0:30  a.m.,  puvsiant  to  call,  in  room  Slir^^ 
l^a:^l)^tnl  Ivni^i  OHut  Building,  IIou.  Carl  I).  Perkins,  (cliairinan  of 
the  coniinittec)  presiding.  -  '      i    '       -  ^ 

'Members  prehciit;  Kepru^cutatives  Perkjjs,  Blouin,.  iXIottl,  Ilnll, 
Quic^Belhuul  Goodling.  ]  . 

Stair  present;  John  Jennings,  louuijcl  fur  the  majority;  Yvonne 
Fnuiklin,  minority  research  associate. 

-  -^C^h«ti-nuui-l-w;Kf  N^r  'Uh^>4subw)»tmittt:a  t)iuIikuicataix.:Scccmdan: 
and  Vocational  Education  will  eoiue  to  order.  A  ipiorum  is  present. 

X  am  dcli<ihti'd  to  wekoine  this  nuirning  jne  of  our  most  disting 
ui;-}HiI  eduiiutoi^  In  Amelia  a,  a  g;cntleiuan  w)p  has  perhaps  piived  the 
^\a^  more  m)  than  .Ui\  other  CominlyMoiua* 'of  Education,  with  ]}ro- 
graiiih  not  onl\  w  Ithiii  his  own  Statu,  hut  couimands  tljc  hijijh  respect 
ami  ehtceia  bf  e\ur\bod3  wlio  happens  to  know  Wilson  Biles.  . 

Jiefore  I  call  on  juii  to  lead  olf  tliis  uiorniiig.  Dr.  lilies*!  am  going 
to  lall  ou  \n\  fidlovv  colli*a«^ue,  Cungreiisma:Ji  Bill,  for  any  remaiks 
ho  nuiy  want  to  make  at  this  time.     .  " 

iMr.'Bnix.  lliaidc  yo»K  Mr.^C]iairmau. 

•Dr.  T\Iles,  Superintendent  of  Bublic  Instnictioju  California*  is 
without  question  one  of  the  jjircat  educators  In  t]ie  Nation,  T  can  oid,\ 
sa\  to  e\  er;\  thing  you  s;iid.  Mr.  Chairman,  "tonche.*"  I  thiidc  Dr.  "Riles 
is  not  onlC  a  great  edmator  b»it  also  an  iiiaovati\e  educat(ir/It  is 
imlml  a  pleasmo  to  welcome  liini  before  thi,^  conmiittoe  today. 

(Miairuian  PhUKrNo.  Ywu  just  come  aroumli  Dr.  Eiles,  and  \ve  will 
let  .\ou  .])n)ceed  fir^st.  Tlu*  Kou>e  goes  In  at  10«  T  kimw^  there  are  going 
to  be  interrnption.s.  Thv^n  T  will  ha\e  to  lea\  |  and  go  before  tlic  At)- 
nropiiatious  jConnuIttec  tlThs  moinlng.  The\  are  marking  up  a  bill. 
The\  aie  tr;Vjing  to  get  some  moiT  nujney  and  hO  forth.  But  T  hone 
to  ino^t  inteijds  and  puipOMS  to  lia\e  >onr  testi^nonv  thron<jh.  So 
}oxi  proceeiLm  an^\  uumner  >o\i  prefer,  Dr.  IMlcs.  .Without  objection 
\onr  ])repan'd  .statement  will  be  inserted  in  ^he  record  and  an.\  e.x- 
hibits  you  brought  in  connection  therewith.  (lO  ahpadT 
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STATEMENT,  OF  HON.  WILSON.  MIES,  SUPERINTENDENT  OJ  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Dr.  Kia:s.  Thank  you  vary  much,  Mr.  Chainuaiu  Uv.  Bell.  It  is  a 
pluabure'to  ha\c  an  opportunity  to  review  with  you  the  major 
]ii«(lihght«  of  CaliforuiaV  program  of  ^ocatioual  oducatiou  and  to 
share  with  von  i>oino  of  m\  thoughts  about  ways  in  which  existing 
Fiuleral  legiblatiou  could  be  enhanced  in  order  to  enable  us  to  better 
meet  the  vocational  needs  of  our  youth  and  adults, 
,     *     CMiairman  PKiciuNt..  I  am  going  to  interrupt  you  since  we  liave 
another  fellow  from  California.  1  know  of  no  gentleman  who  has 
*ilenioubtrifted  a  greater  ajnlity  from  the  time  he  has  been  in  y^^f^^ 
mgton  \\\\\\\  Congresbinan  George  Miller.  Since  we  have  Dr.  Kiles 
^     i  on  the  btand  1  thought  ma\be  \un  would  llke^to  make  an  introductory 
remark. 
.     Mr.  Miller? 

MiLLKK.  Thank  vou.  "Mr.  Cliairiimn.  I  simply  want  to  welcome 
1)1.  Rileh.  I  am  ^\ell  ac(iuainted  witli  his  work  in  the  State.  I  had 
the  priMlege  of  ^^urkin^:  \\\W\  both  Dr.  Riles  and  the  Depflrtment 
when  I  was  staff  to  the  Senate  majority  leader  in  California.  I  know 
that  WW  father  also  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Dr.  Riles  for 
inan\  xears  I  jubt  pei*s6iially  belie\  e  that  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
leailer'in  the  national  education  scene  and  Avelcomc  him  here  today 
to  hear  liis  testimony  on  vocational  education. 

I  think  that  somewhere  along  the  line  somebody  has  indicated  to 
hun  that  he  and  I  ha\e  some  diftcrences  on  the  \  ocational  education. 
,  But  I  think  biitween  now  and  noon  that  will  be  straightened  out.  So 
welcome.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Rn.Ks.  Thank  vou  very  much,  Congi-essmaVj. 

T  know  that  yoii  liave  heard  much  testimony  during  the  last  few 
months  in  your  etforts  to  provide  greater  leadei^ship  to  vocational 
ethication.  t  .will  keep  my  remarks  brief  and  merely  highlight  some 
of  inv  thouglits  and  recoinmendations. 

r^-t  me  sav  at  the  outset  how  important  your  efforts  arc  to  us  in 
California  since  we  are  in  the  process  of  revitalizing  our  education 
system.  Your  consideration  of  changes  in  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation  albo  euinei,  at  a  \ei  >  important  time  in  our  national 
history.  * 

Our  econoiuic  problems  are  ImmenMi.  Our  high  ui^mploymcnt  rates 
unulmti-d.  E\en  the.se  high  jiational  unemployment  rates  tend  to  ob- 
.*?iure  the  substantially  higher  rates  bem^l  cxpeiie^iced  by  some 
ifioup.s.  For  e.xampjc,  the  unemployment  rate  of  .youth  ages  18  to  21 
is  more  than  10  jniveut  \\ith  urban  areas  experiencing  even  liigher 
ratios  among  young  adults.  The  need  could  not.  he  civater  for  iiOe\ant 
^olatioaal  tiaining  for  all  our  Aoutlu  meaningful  career  guidance 
and  I'oun.sellng  ai Tiv  Itles  In  our  schools  and  stioager  ties  between 
ou»*  schools  and  buMuess  and  industry. 

Wt'  have  witnessed  ^siirnificant  chaiifres  in  vocational  education 
duiing  the  last  decade.  (  han«res  in  enrollnu  nts  in  \ocatIonnl  training 
proirram^.  t*hau«res  In  the  \\a\  In  \\hich  traiuiag  is  pro\ided  by  our 
.<?ihools  and  chaiiires  \\\  the  kjnds  of  training;  opportuuities  Mhiih 
J  exist.  .As  a  result  oui  .students  are  bett»»r  piyiare^l  to  enter  the  laboi 
force,  ^fiieh  of  thr  impetus  for  these  iliauges  resulted  from  the  new 
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clMx^ctious  pmvidcd  by  tlic  1963  Vocational  Educatio!!  Act.  In  ad- 
dition to  cxpaiiduig  vocational  education  that  act  also  provided  a 
fiiiaucial  stimulus  to  Siates  and  school  districts  to  develop  a  coinpiv. 

liensivc  approach.  '    ^  ,      .    ^  ,       •  •       <.  " 

Munv  changes  have,  taken  place  m  C<ihfonuas  system  ot  voca- 
tional education  Miice  then  and  much  of  it  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  that  Federal  initiative.  i    i  u 

Jn  mil  vocational  enrollments  totaled  7^0,000  youth  and  aduUs^ 
In  oiilv  12  years  eiirpllments  have  doubled  to  nearly  li^  uiilliod 
vouth  and  adults.  State  and  local  support  for  vocational  educatr9n 
^  jiow  totals  $335  million.  The  changes  were  ngt  limited  to  sheer  num- 

*^^*Pnoi*^^^^  tr/iiunig  opportunities  ucre  limited  both  in  number 
ami  scope.  Meaningful  career  and  guidance  programs  did  not  exist. 
J.itUe  piaeement  absistance  was  provided  to  our  graduates.  Ihere 
were  few  if  any  piugiaiub  biiucifically  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  dismhantaged  and  handicapped.  Likewise,  very  little 
elfort  was  bising  made  tu  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs 
or  to  de\clop  iuiiO\ative  new  approaches.  In  addition,  there  were 
very  limited  oppuitunities  for  providing  appropriate  professional 
Alc\e.lopmeiit  acti\itics;foi  uur  vocational  teachers  in  order  tO  improyo 

"i\)day  we  arc  continuing  to  focus  on  labor  marftet  needs.  How- 
e\er,  we  have  come  to  reali/.e  that  we  must  take  into  account  the 
total  need?,  of  the  student  in  relation  to  tlio^e  labor  market  needs. 
Vucational  education,!  which  operated  almost  totally  outside  of  the 
regular  education  sjstem,  is  now  beginning  to  ijiove  into  the  edu- 
cational mainstream.  /        .  .  . 

We  ha\e  initiated  career  guidance  and  placement  activities  to  pre- 
pare unr  students  foi  makiug  occupational  choicfSis  and  obtaining  the 
tnuiiUig  nccessaxy  to  ii>nrbue  those  choices.  More  importantly;  vve  arc 
luaking  progress  in  lecugnizing  that  all  .student)^,  e\en  those  who  aro 
college  bound*  bhouhti  ha\e  the  opportunity  to  ^develop  a, marketable 
^kdl  by  the  time  the\  lea\c  higlx  school.  Ilist^oncally  in  California 
\ocational  education  ;has  been  punided  by  the  public  high  schools, 
adult  schools,  and  ujinmunity  colleges.  In  a^ldition,  the  California 
K'gislature  in  the  iiii(|l49Gl)  s 'exi>andiul  the  flexibility  of  the  existing 
Mbtein  b}  pio\idiugfoi  regional  utcupatiomy  centers  and  programs. 

*  Tlie  goal  was  to  enhance  the  oH'eiings  of  school  districts  by  ciiabl- 
Uig  them  to  join  together  to  pro^ide  training  opportunities  jn  \lif- 
fi^rent  skill  areas  which  they  could  not  pro\  i'^.c  individually,  lieg- 
iuiuil  ]>n>^^iains  albo  ]ia\e  resulted  in  a  gi carer  flexibility  to  respond 
liiore  iapidU  tu  plv^^sing  conununity  needs  Miice  the\  can  be  offeivd 
at  diflVient  Vlnsical  ,h)i  atlons  and  in  real  jpb  settings.  The\  can  he 
iuildenu  ntod  jjuIckU  and  phased  out  when  the  tiaiiiing  is  no  h>nger 
Undid.  Dcsjiitc  the  short  time  that  regioijml  piograms  lia\e  beiMi 
in  existence  thc\  aru  already  sci\ing  .moiCi  than  15  percent  of  the 
\<n  ational  enrolhmnhs  and  annuall\  reeei\e  more  than  $55  million 
in  State  su])port.  This  is  but  one  example  of  State  ^support  for  ex- 
panding vocational  eijlucational  opportunities^. 
^,;:^ir  rami>u.s  protriam.s  au*  another  rai>idly^  fijiowing  and  iXi  itlng 
^\nivt  i>t  \oeatioual  ciiutatiun  in  California.  ^xanijA^s  of  these  are 
woik  expel  u  nil'  i>iogianis»  couiinuuity  elas^siooms,  ad\ancedj)lace- 
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lueiits,  aud  expciluuiital  wuik  furlough  piuguiiiib  for  potential  drop- 
mits.  Pretjenlfy  moru  tlui^n  100,000  joutli  and  adultb  are  benefiting 
from  lunuts-on  work  experiences  in  bubiniss,  and  indnstry*  Coin- 
niunity  classrooms  ha\c  also  been  Initiated  whereby  Avliole  classes 
roci'ii'e  botJi  the?r  classroom  and  practical  experience  in  real  job 
settings.  Wc  lia\e  also  tncouMged  distiicts  to  develop  conunnnity 
interi^Iiips  foi  their  £>tadents  u litre, one  seuiestcr  is  spent  working 
in  IocaiJ)usinesses,  industries,  and  public  agencies. 

.Mr.  (^^1-:.  Dr.  Kiles,  would  >ou  elaborate  on  the  connnunity  class- 
rooms? I  in^  not  aware  of  that  aspect. 

Dw  Ru.KS.  .Instead  of  having  the  programs  in  a  regnlar  school 
setting  numy  6^f  flie  programs  now  are  being  taken  to  where  the  peo- 
ple are  and  where  it  is  convenient  for  them,  aud  in  some  cases  on  the 
site  of  the  industry  where  the  business  is.  In  that  way  whatever 
background  training  you  need  can  be  given  theVe  as  well  as  the  hands- 
on.  experiences. 

ilr.  QviK.  So  for  a  high  school  student  they  receive  both  academic 
work  and  the  work  experience  in  the  same  location,  the  factory  ? 

Dr.^iiLKS.  Yes;  they  would  receive  their  English  and  their  aca- 
dcnnc  program,  whatever  classioom  work  is  related  to  the  skills  that 
they  are  working  on. 

Air.  QiTiK.  Is  that  part  of  the  day  or  part  of  the  year? 

Dr.  Iln.>:s,  It  is  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  QiTiE.  Thank  you. 

l)r.  En.Ks.  I  might  give  other  examples  later  if  you  wish. 

These  community  programs  work  two  ways.  Our  students  are  re- 
ceiving unique  opportunities  thrpugh  actual  work  experiences  and 
training,  experiences  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  classroom.  Sec-, 
ondly  we  are  expanding  community  awareness  and  involvement  in 
our  school  programs.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  schools  will  be 
successful  in  effectively  educating  our  students  only  if  we  provide 
many  more  opportunities  for  genuine  community  participation  in 
our  schools.  - 

Your  consideration  of  renewal  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
comes  at  a  pivotal  time  in  American  education.  I  believe  tjiat  we  are 
I)ogmning  to  move  out  of  the  rhetoric  and  the  pervasive  negativism 
of  the  late  lOGO's  to  undertake  a  positive  reexamination  of  our  values 
and  our  institutions.  In  California  wo  are  moving  into  the  second 
stage  of  a  reform  effort  which  wo  undertook  3  years  ago  in  our 
schools.  At  that  tune  we  decided  to  start  our  exam'ination  and  eval- 
uation of  California's  education  system  at  the  beginning,  where  our 
ohiluren  start  The  result  was  the  development  of  *our  master  plaiK 
for  early  childhood. education.  '  *  *  . 

The  plan  which  is  hein^r  implemented  in  our  schools  requires  that 
parents,  teachers,  and  principals  identify  the  individual  needs  of 
each  cliild  plan  a  ])rogram  to  meet  those  needs,  work  toirether  to 
implement  the  program,  evaluate  the  re.sults,  and  change  the  plan  if 
It  doesn't  work  The  goal  is  to  restructure  the  primaiy  grades  and 
m^ke  the  schools  more  effective.  ^  * 

The  foous  of  these  first  efforts  is  on  providing  individlialiml  learn- 
nig  opportunities  for  every  elementary  school  child.  Let  me  sav  that 
a  spark  has  been  ignited  and  that  as  a  result  of  these  efforts  Ca  - 
fornians  are  beginning  to  believe  that  workinj?  together  our  schools 
can  be  changed  for  the  benefit  of  nil  our  children 
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We  arc  now  at  tho  threshold  of  the  next  stage  of  this  re3tnictunng 
ellort.  Just  last  week  1  received  the  recommendations  of  a  stJvto\vicie 
commission  on  reform  of  intermediate  and  secondary  education, 
RISE,  which  I  appointed  to  look  critically  at  all  aspects  of  grades 
7  through  i±  The  coinniLbion's  veconnnendatioiis  arc  tar-reacliing 
with  a  cominoii  goal  of  providing  the  learning  experiences  our  chil- 
dren need  to  be  fuU,  actu  e,  and  participating  meinhers  o±  our  society 
111  the  latter  part  of  this  ceiitnry  and  beyond,  ihe  concent  of  the 
stiulent  as  the  client  is  the  keystone  of  these  rcconiinendatioiis  to 
relate  Ins  echicational  experiences  to  tlie  workl  of  work,  to  litolong 
learning  and  to  achieving  his  maxiimiin^jotential. 

i  will  be  studying  thcbe  reconunendations  over  the  next  few  montiis 
as  we  prepare  to  reforn^  intermediate  and  secondary  education. 

In  li^^ht  of  thete  recommendations  and  my  personal  philosophy 
and  c^oals  foi  eilucation  I  woukl  like  to  summarize  briefly  some  of 
tlxe  important  elements  which  I  believe  need  to  be  addressed  in  any 
new  vocational  education  legislation/ 

Existing  Federal  provisions  for  a  State  plan  for  vocational  edu- 
•  catioiv  are  sound  and  have  led  to  closer  cooperation  between  the 
various  delivery  sj stems  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  We  believe  that 
i>lanuing  needs  to  be  done  sequentially  at  the  school  site  level,  the 
district  level,  the  regional  level  and  finally  at  the  State  level. 

However,  i>ound  planning  to  produce  desired  results  is  made  more 
diflicult  by  incomplete  knowledge  about  the  lev^l  of  funding  which 
will  be  available.  On  the  State  level  vocational  education  is  financed 
tlirough  our  existing  support  system  of  State  and  local  Assistance 
and  through  special  or  project  funds  allocated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  These  funds, comprise  90  J^ercent  of  our  support  for 
V  ocational  education.  However,  uncertainty  about  the  remaining  10 
percent,  whi^fi  are  Federal  funds,  has  created  numerous  problems  at « 
the  Statemid  local  level.  The  present  method  of  allocating  Federal 
funds  has  made  effei^tive  plaunnig  difficult  and  sojnetimes  impossible. 
Tlus  discourages  our  local  adininistrators  who  would  like  to  use 
Federal  money  wjsely  and  as  a.  source  of  seed  funds  for  new  and 
iniiovativo  vocational  education  programs.  I  would  urge  you  to  de- 
velop some  inei.|)anibUi  for  forward  funding  hi  the  new  legislation. 

CONSOLIDATlbN 

Exis^uig  statutes  now  pro\  ide  for  a  myriad  of  categories  to  meet 
dillereiit  occupational  needi>  and  assist  special  segments  of  our  pop: 
ulatioii.  I  would  uigc  }our  co.nsideration  of  consolidating  m.^iy  of 
tlu'bc  i;tlos  into  a  single  broad  authorization  to  give  States  the  flex- 
ibility to  determine  how  thtv  uni(jue  needs  of  their  respective  popula- 
tmns' should  be  addressed.  Two  type^  of^'cbnsolidiilon  come  to  mind. 
Fiii>t,  coik>ohdation  of  funds  for  existing  vocational  education  ])ro- 
giams  and  for  eu^unraging  the  development  of  new  programs^  Sec- 
oiuL  consolidation  of  funds  for  research  and  evaluation  and  for  dis- 
semination of  exemplary  projects. 

Compliance  with  the  intent  of  Congrc.  can  be^  assured  if  each 
State  is  hold  accountable  for  carrjing  out  the  aotulties  and  objectives 
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of  itb  State  plan.  Such  atcuuiitability  cai|  be  adiiuved  througli  b^^• 
tenmtic  Federal  review  and  evaluation. 

CAKKER  KDUCATIOX 

Much  uf  tliu  ri'a*nt  atttiution  to  \ocational  uduuitlon  has  ivMilti'd 
from  Ju'ightciiud  iuteU'5t  in  earuci  uduuiilun.  Yet  at  the  Siinie  time 
a  cuntiONcrs}  ha^  dcvuloped  ovci  the  rclatiuii&hip  among  careei  edu- 
cation, \ucatiunai  and  academic  education.  In  maji}  instanccb  we  ha\e 
allowed  tuifmanbhip  and  bickuili.g  among  thcbe  iiiogianib  to  det nut: 
us  frojii  doing  \\hat  ib  bust  for  students.  It  beunib  to  ine  tliat  much  of 
tliib  bureaucratic  bickeiing  could  ha\e  beun  avoided  if  at  the  begln- 
Jiiiig  caixjer  education  hail  been  given  a  single  identity  and  seimiate 
autliqmatioir^r  funds  instead  of  having  to  conipdc  foi  exibtln^i 
\  ouitional  education  fundb.  Therefore  aiJj>laudcd  Cougruss'  ef- 
forts iji  the  Education  Amendments  of  1971  to  create  a  scpaiate  vis- 
ibility* for  career  education. 

I  would  therefore  recouunend  that  if  career  education  is  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  anieudnients  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act' 
it  he  articulated  separately. 

SOLK  STATE  AGKXCT  , 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  sole  State  apency  provision  of 
the  present  act  be  continued.  Assigning  rcsponsibdity  for  polic,v  de- 
cisions to  a  single  State  board  contributes  to  accountability  and  to 
the  development  of  a  total  comprehensive  program. 

In  Califor  nia  we  have  developed  a  successful  cooperati\  e  arrange- 
ment between  the  State  board  of  education  and  fhe  board  of  govoi^ 
noi-s  of  the  California  community  colleges.  The  arrangement  involves 
a  joint  committee  for  vocational  education  vvluch  includes  members 
of  hot h  boards  and  representatives  of  tlie  supeilutendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  clianccllQr  of  the  community  colleges.  The  re- 
lutionship  is  bound  together  by  a  cooperative  agreement  Uiat  identi- 
fies the  role  and  function  of  each  of  the  two  boards  and  the  staffs  of 


the  tvv^o  agencies. 


IXCRKASKD  RESOUKCKS 


The  need  for  increased  resources  to  expand  vocational  education 
is  universal  throughout  California.  Tlie  problem  is  compounded  how- 
ever by  the  enormity  of  our  present  economic  problems.  Our  ))i'esent 
resources  are  simply  not  adequate  to  meet  the  unique  educational 
needs  of  all  mdivuhials  while  serving  tliose  liardest  hit  bv  lii^di  nu- 
eru])loynieut  and  inflation.  ' 

Th(»  inC3  act  roi)resentod  the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  vocational  education.  We  now  need  to  move  forward  with 
novy  legislation  so  that  vocational  education  witliin  the  next  decade 
truly  become^  an  nitegral  and  respected  partner  in  our  education 
sy.stom. 

I  believe  that  the  recommendations  which  I  haVe  made  todav 
repre.qeiit.  a  necessary  next  step  in  this  process  and  would  provide 
needed  du'cctiou  and  flexibilitv  to  meet  the  vocational  need.s  of  our 
young  people  T  hope  von  will  ,<rive  them  >our  thoughtful  consider- 
ation dnrmg  the  next  few  months. 
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You  have  had  a  long  line  of  pei'sons,  institutions  and  groups  urg- 
ing you  to  make  varioub  changes  in  the  existing  legislation.  It  Is 
true  that  all  of  these  groups  mW  be  affected  by  the  decisions  you 
niakp.  Hoivever,  I  ^vou]a  urge  yon  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
prunary  purpose  of  }Our  deliberations  i&  to  iniprove  oi)portnnities 
foi  those  3 on  may  not  lui\e  heard  from,  but  will  be  all'eoted  must 
our  students. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  Nvhich  you  may  ha\c. 
Thank  you  very  nuicli, 

3Ir..  ihu^ER.  Thank  yon,  T>\\  Riles,  for  your  presentation  this  morn- 
ing and  fur  coming  to"  Washington  to  give  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  >uur  expertiae.  I  hadift  expected  to  start  .off  the  questioning.  But 
since  I  have,  I  will  get  right  down  to  a  subject  that  you  and  1  \\a\o 
corresi)6iided  uii.  That  is  the  question  of  hoinemaking  within  \uca- 
tional  education  as  defined  in  the  GAO  report  as  training  for  iion- 
gaiuful  einploj meiit,  which  undertakes  the  expenditure  by  the  Feil- 
eral  Government  of  some  $30  million, 

.My  question  has  been  put  to  many  of  the  witnesses:  Should  we  re- 
e\  ahnitp  at  this  time  when  we  see  that  some  50  percent  of  our  families 
are  headed  by  ^yomell  d^^ring  a  place  in  the  work  force  to  provide 
for  either  retraining  or  initial  training  of  tlioiie  people  to  become 
productive  memberk  of*tho  labor  force? 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been  made  oa  behalf  of  hoineinaking 
for  nongainful  eirnployment  is  that  somehow  now  it  has  been  linked 
to  consumer  protection  and  consumer  aw.areness  and  it  has  been  help- 
ful in  urbanized  society  and  lo^v-income  areas  to  teach  people  how  to 
get  along  in  a  credit  society,  and  so  forth.  ^ 

ifv  response  is  that  perhaps  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  general 
education  program,  just  as  ue  teach  health  care.  Ijust  wonder  if  >un 
might  resp6iid  to  that,  I  Liow  my  reniarlcs  have  been  interpreted  to 
moan  I  wuni  to  ^vipe  out,  at  least  in  my  district,  all  homcmaking 
teachers.  That  is  not  what  I  aip  suggesting.  I  am  asking  wliotlier  or 
not  in  today's  society,  in  jiims  such  as  Compton,  Calif.,  where  uii- 
employinent  is  so  high,  this  is  a  time  M^hcn  we  should  be  making  tliat 
expenditure  of  money?  I  am  not  sure  that  nongainful  employment 
comes  under  that  title. 

Dr.  Rn.KS.  T.  of  course,  agree  uith  yon  that  this  activity  should  be 
ree\aluated.  Thei  e  is  no  question  about  it.  I  agree.  As  I  indicated  in 
iii\  jiiepared  remarks,  prior  to  1003,  education  by  the  original  stat- 
utes was  pretty  inuch  categorized  into  four  or  five  different  subject 
Helds,  hoinemakiiig  b^iiig  one,  agriculture  being  another.  O^cr  tlu» 
veal's  von  build  up  a  constituency. 
'  ;>rr.*:\rirj.Kij.  iV  lobby? 

Dr.  Ihr.Ks.  Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  *is  that  it  has  to  be  looked  at  and 
e\nhiatcd''and  new  goals  and  objectives  set.  This  is  one  reason  we 
apnoiiited  the  l?i1es  ronimission,  so  thai  we  (iaa  look  at  the  entire 
deliv  erv' svstem  and^  theif  people  art?  less  threatened.  Many  of  a  on 
iiist  took. them  on  one  at  a  time.  T  think  an  evaluation  must  he  made 
nnd  we  will  proceed  to  do  this.  T  hope  it  is  done  throughout  the 
Xa/ion. 

^rr,  "Miixr-n.  T  want  the  others  on  tlio  committee  to  ask  questions. 
Today  we  go  into  session  at  10.  I  just  want  to  complimcjit  yon  on 
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\oui  fU'oitb  to  bilii^  the  hatlitioiial  acackmic  piugnuu  and  the  \oca 
tional  program  closer  together. 

Ml.  Lvhiiiau  and  othurb.oii  this  coinnuttce  liaMi  exprohsod  a  con- 
cern as  tu  wh}  the\  ha\on't  toueii  any  Hhodeb  Schuhxrij  in  the  voca- 
tional education  prugranifc.  I  think  California  made  a  real  ell'ort  to  do 
that.  I  thijik  it  \»  an  area  \\here  \\e  can  tet  an  example  for  the  rebt 
of  the  eountr\  where  thcv  are  still  operating  separately. 

.Air.  liell  ^  ^        .        ^  ^ 

yiv.  HKf.L.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  :^Iillor. 

Dr.  Kiles,  Iiuw  does  Cnlifuinia  work  with  the  labor  market  in  the 
field  of  \ocatioiml  edncation?  Do  30U  find  that  laboi  is  Nvilling  to 
work  with  the  stndonts?  \ 

Dr.*  Kii.KS.  I  hate  to  put  it  this  way.  Bnt  it  is  the  trntli.  I  have 
found  that  industry  i&  more  willing  to  get  iinohed  and  assiist  the 
rdioolb  and  the  schools  ha\en"t  been  able  to  gear  up  and  open  up  and 
lot  them  in. 

•  To  gi\e  one  example,  in  your  own  county,  Congressman  Miller, 
I  got  a  call  from  one  of  the  large  paper,  chains.  They  said : 

W'e  are  bnihini;;  a  new  plant,  a  facility  to  serve  all  of  our  papers  in  (he 
ari-a.  'We  \m*uK1  like  tu  have  ^uuu•onL■  wurk  with  lib  because  we  are  going  to 
(injvUle  .special  ruoui^  for  .sttulciit:^  to  cOiue  lu  for  liitcnt:»hlps,  wliethct  they 
want  to  learn  froni^the  cdUorlal  people. 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  By  the  tilue  I  retrained  ni>  coiuposuro  and 
put  theni  in  touch  w  itli  i^eoplu  so  we  could  have  this  interface,  the 
problem  is  getting  btatiatics  that  are^ sound  on  what  the  need  is.  'We 
work  with  our  agencies,  other  State  agencies. 

We  arc  beginning  to  produce  some  reasonably  good  data,  itnt 
frankly  I  lm\c  been  frustrated  Mr.  Bell,  because  no  one  lias  really 
told  us  what  the  needs  are  because  I  have  told  people : 

Look,  If  you  will  tell  me  If  ytm  can  u«e  500  proRrannners  no.xt  .Tnnuary  I  can 
go  Into  Watt.H,  find  stmleuts.  train  them  and  deliver  them  to  yuu.  But  if  you 
don't  tell  nie  If  tlitre  li*  guinp  to  l»e  a  specific  need  and  if  the  person  prepares 
himself  well  tliere  Is  golnp:  to  he  trouble. 

Many  kids  in  the  central  city  have  had  things'  dangling  out  in 
front  of  tlionrfor  ^eai-s,  their  brothers  and  their  sisters.  And  they 
just  don't  believe  it.  » 

Bnt  if  at  anv  time  yon  can  say,  "Look,  if  you  will  prepare  your- 
sehes,  get  qualified,  whnteVrr  the  qualifications  are,,  wlien  3011  get 
that  preparation  we  have  a  job  for^on  at  so  much' a  month,"  that 
would  make  our  job  nincli  easier. 

Bnt  this  business  of  traininnr  people,  hoping  tlif\t  there  will  bc^ 
spnietlihi*r  out  tliore,  ijart  icularly  central  city  yonngstcrH.  has  been  bo 
di.soonragiiig  and  disappointing  that  they  have  said,  ^'Viliy  shoidd 
Tro?  T  don't  believe  it.'' 

Hnij..  Do  yon  see  anv  answer.sl[o  this  problem? 

Dr.  Eiu:s.  Yos.  T  doift  know  how  you  could  pet  a  handle  on  this 
Unongli  legislation  except  to  point  it  out,  encourage  it,  write  it  up 
in  a  way  that  it  is  broufclit  to  people's  consciousness.  I  think  some  of 
your  acroncie.s  liere  in.Wnsliington,  the  Labor  Department,  the  Bur- 
cau^of  Statistics,  ought  to  bo  awiCre  of  this. 

I  don't  know  cxactly.liow  to  do  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  see 
projections  coming  out  all  the  time  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
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that  their  counteipaitb  iii  tlie  States  aie  bcglaninf!;  to  get  down  to 
specifics,  that  if  tliej'  would,  it  would  be  very  much  helpful. 

What  we  are  doing  at  the  loca}  level,  have  what  wa  call  an  in- 
dustry ediiuitioiial  couucih  Some  of  the  fop  corporate  leaders  in  tlic 
State  as  well  as  rdiicatoi^*  Imve  gotten  togi»thcr  to  work  together  at 
that  le\eK  But  if  you  don't  hnow  what  you  arc  cducaffiig  for  it 
makes  it  (lifiiculfc  for  iis  to  do  it. 

Let  nic  give^y^oii  a  bright  note.  I  don*t  want  to  be  all  negative.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  the  occupational  ceutei-s,  the  center  concept,  Is 
that  they  arc  flexible  cnougli  that  \yhen  they  fiiid  the  market  is  open 
for  auto  mechanics,  for  exanii^le,  that  tlici  "can  get  geared  up  within 
IS  honis  and  havo  the  projrram  moving  and  when  that  need  is  com- 
pleted go  OTit  of  business,  IVc  find  thibVer}  important  bcQause  it  can 
gear  up  rapidly.  It  can  fill  a  need  and  can  go  out  of  business. 

Our  proble'ia  in  the  past  has  been  that  it  takes  some  programs  too 
long  to  get  geared  np  an-"*  then  once  they  get  geared  up  they  never 
go  out  of  business,  no  ma..er  what  the  ueeds  arc.  So  tliat  flexibility 
is  very  important  to  keep  in  mind.  Otherwise  if  you  build  np  nnd 
(loirt  have  the  flexibility  and  don't  monitor  it  and' don't  tie  it  to  the 
lal)oV  need,  then  you  bnild  up  education  programs  and  then  20  years 
later  there  is  no  need  for  that  occupation. 

As  you  draw  your  legislation  if  you  keep  this  in  mind  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  becanse  if  wc  are  not  all  along  the  lino  conscious  of 
these  things  they  may  just  get  out  of  control  or  they  become  a  serious 
waste  of  money.  . 

Ml',  Bkll.  Mr.  Riles,  would  you  outline  your  work  with  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged? 

Dr.  KiLKs.  Yes.  Our  record  frankly  and  honestly— I  can  tell  you 
about  handicapped  in  other  programs— I  think  wc  have  one  of  "the 
most  exemplary  programs  that  I  know  about.  But  in  the  area  of  vo- 
cational education  wc  have  had  problems  with  this  in  the  past.  It  has 
beoji  pointed  out  to  us  by  GA.O— and  wc  are  going  to  correct  it,  for 
example — as  I  uudci-stand  it  llierc  is  just  a  certain  amount  of  money 
indicafcd  for  the  handicapped.  It  is  not  that  wo  didn't  do  thd  job 
in  California.  It  is  a  reporting  kind  of  thing.  I  think  the  question 
^vas,  "Are  you  serving  10  percent  of  the  handicapped  and  5  percent'' 
or  what  ever  it  is?  The  answer  was  "Tes"  on  the  reporting  form. 

GAO  was  a  little  upsot  about  that,'  as  they  might  be.  But  if  this 
program  was  flcxibile  enough  to  do  this,  it  would  hel^  us  in  all  our 
proi^rams.  Wo  ai-e  constr-ucting  giii  lelincs  and  requiring  that  these 
students  or  these  individuals,  whatever  they  are,  are  to  be  assessed 
and  determined  and  addressed  and  once  acTdrcssed  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness. 

Tliis  is  what  is  going  to  have  to  happen  with  the  handicapped, 
with  the  disadvantaged,  Avifch  the  bilingual,  with  everyone. 

I  have  watched  while  legislators  havo  come  up  with  "the  categories. 
They  liave  come  up  with  them  because  they  haven't  been  addressed 
at  the  local  level.  We  used  to  deal  only  with  average  students.  Voca- 
tional education  we  thought  of  as  a  stepdiild  kind  of  thiur^.  "Juan, 
you  go  to  vocational/'  M(3lm,  yon  go  to  freshman  math  or  soTnethin'^'' 
tliat  type  of  flunking.  ^Vc  have  come  past  that  npw,  at  legist  in  our 
Stale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  I  say  to  audiehces,  whether  hir^h 
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economic  status  or  low,  c\cn  coUcgc-bouna  students  and  tliei/  parent?, 
every  student  ought  to  bo  able  to  do  something  when  he  finishes  high 
school,  liave  some  kind  of  marketable  skill,  whether  they  are  going 
ou  totollege  <?r'uot.  They  stand  up  and  applaud.  Now  Ave  have  come 
to  a  (lifTerent  tlunking,  a  diflferent  time. 

For  the  hail Jicappeu,  when  we  put  a  quota  on  it,  Ave  are  in  trouble. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  require  that  whatever  the  handicapped's  needs 
are  for  that  training  program  that  they  be  addressed.  That  is  the 
way  we  intend  to  go.  It  Js  the  right  way,  I  think.  I  don't  know 
wlicther  I  am  making  myself  clear. 

3Ir.  Beu.  Yes,  you  are.  , 

Dr.  Riuis.  I^t  me  give  you  an  analogy.  We  had  a  flfcJgrani  called 
special  education  in  the  State.  "We  addressed  oui-selves  to  this  last 
year.  It  is  \ery  difficult,  Congressman,  to  make  these  changes.  It  took 
us  a  vear  to  'touch  bases  with  everyone,  to  draAV  up  the  plan.  It 
startoil  WMth  the  mentally  retarded.  These  were  broken  down  into 
oategorieb,  trainable,  educable,  mentally  retarded,  autistic.  We  Avont 
doAvn  the  Kne  until  we  had  28  different  categories  of  disabilities. 

xVlong  came  a  child  that  didn't  fit  into  one  of  those  categories.  The 
child  Avas  left  out.  So  Ave  said,  "Look,  why  do  Ave  have  all  these  cate 
gories?''  BecaubC  Ave  didn  t  have  enough' money  in  the  general  pro 
gram  to  do  it.  In  order  to  get  money  to  do  it  Ave  had  to  go  to  the 
legislatnxe  to  get  special  money  to  do  it. 

/  I  saidy  "^Vliat  would  happen  if  we  found  out  Avliat  the  special  need 
of  that  youufrster  is.  no  matter  Avhat  you  Avant  to  call  it?  Let  us  get 
aAvav  from  the  labels..''  "Good  idea.  Let  us  do  it.''  "Well,  wo  don't 
think  yon  can  possibly  get  it  done.'^ 

So  1  Avent  to  one  of  your  good  friends,  Mr.  Lanncman.  I  think  you 
know  him, 

Mr.  Beix.  Yes. 

DivRijLKs.  He  is  not  only  from  your  party  but  once  he  agi:ecs  to  do 
something  he  Ubuall}  gets  it  done.  lie  Avas  A  cry  interested  in  this.  AA^'e 
opened  up  a  mabter  ijlau  for  special  education  in  Avhich  we  don't 
label  the  youngsters.  But  Ave  put  the  luoue.A  in  there  to  meet  that  need. 

By  the  Avay,  sometliing  else  Ave  fomul:  thobe  borderline  youngsters 
Avho  can  benefit  in  the  mdin  classroom,  now  A\e  are  abltj  to  do  it  Av  ith 
a  special  support  to  kGej)  them  there.  J  Avould  hope  that  in  the  vari 
ous  arena  areas  of  Aocatioual  education  we  can  approach  the  handi 
capped  the  same  way. 

Not  to  criticize  the  fact  that  it  Avas  put  in  there;  if  .you  hadn't  put 
it  in  there  it  ne\er  \\ould  have  been  addressed.  The  tiling  to  dp  is  to 
force  the  State  plauuers  by  askinjyj,  "What  do  j  on  have  in  your  State 
plan  to  addresh  this,  this,* and  this?  If  you  have  it  in  there  Ave  Avill 
approve  the  phuu  If  you  do  not  have  it  in  there  Ave  Avill  not  appro\e 
it  and  fiirtliermore  j'ou  will  monitor  and  go  back  ai^d  sec  that  it  is 
done.^*  TJuife  is  the  w'ay  I  Avoidd  like  to  see  it  approached. 

Mr.  I3et.l.  Thank  yon.  * 

Chairman  ri:nKixk  Let  me  thank  you,  Dr.  Kiles,  for  such  out- 
standing testimony.  I  ran  up  to  the  Appropriations  Coinmitteu  just 
a  moment  ngo.  One  of  the  nialu  issue.s  facing  thi.s  committee  In  luaik- 
ing  up  legislation  for  the  assistance  that  A\ill  be  necessary  for  po^t- 
.secondary  and  tedinical  .schools  and  how  the.se  funds  should  bo  ad- 
inini.stcred 
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,  If  1  imdcrstand  vour  statement  correctly,  yoii  have  resolved  this 
issue  in  California  to  your  ^satisfaction,  I  would  like  you  to  elaborate 
along  tlmt  line  because  that  is  one  of  the  issues  lieiu  it  would  not 
be  a  sticky  issue  if  we  could  get  necessary  funding  to  carry  on  the 
ou^joinff  Wograms.  .   .    ,  ;        .  i    •  i  r- 

Bofote  vou  leave,  let  me  say  that  Don  White  is  a  great  Icmslative 
representative  and  'a  good  photographer  likewise.  lie  has  done  an 
outstanding  yeoman  service  for  the  great  State  of  Califorrua  over 
the  years.  But  knowing  you  so  well  I  sometimes  call  you  direct  be- 
cause you  have  be(ju  so  helpful  to  me  for  so  many  years.  Let  us  get 

a  picture.  *  _  ^  i 

Dr.  Riles.  In  California  the  State  Board  of  Lducation  is  the  sole 
u'^encv.  There  were  questions  raised  about  this  from  time  to  time. 
But  what  we  did  eventually  was  to  get  togctlier  representatives  of 
everyone,  the  community  colleges  and  so  on,  and  sat  dow^i  and  said, 
''^V\\f\t  is  fair?  How  do  ^ve  operate  so  that  we  get^^the  job  done? 

So  it, was  decided  to  fake  representatives  of  both  boards,  put  them 
and  their  staffs  together  and  to  decide  on  what  the  rules  were  and 
the  available  resources  and  What  to  do  with  them,  There  had  to  be 
some  good  faith  there'  But  it  can  only  haj)pen  at  the  local  level  by 
people  doing  it.  ^       ^     ,    ^     ,      .  . 

From  tlio  Federal  standpoint  th.e  State  Board  of  Education  is 
held  accountable  for  what  happens.  That  is  why  I  say  you  have  to 
have  a  sole  State  agency  that  is  already  there  or  can  get  there  and 
represents  someone,  part  of  the  structure,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  then 
von  can  hold  them  accountable.  '  .      .  * 

If  you  try  it  the  other  way  by  setting  up  a  new  situation  yoa  are 
likelv  to.  get  people  who  are  not  operational  and  can't  really  make 
a  difference.  In  my  experience,  Congressman,  these  ended  up  in  sec- 
tions where  you  kind  of  divide  up  the  pie.  **You  take  this.  I  take  that 
and  we  maintain  our  turfs,  whatever  they  happen  to  be."  Then  you 
can't  hold  anyone  really  accountable  because  most  of  these  groups 
don't  control  either  the^echnical  schools  or  the  community  colleges 
or  the  public  education  system  and  States  differ.  In  your  State  you 
may  have  another  situation  there  where  it  can  be  effective  with  an 
agency  that  cxiSts.  ^  • 

;My  plea  then  would  be  to  write  the  legislation  in  such  a  way  where 
a  «ole  State  agency  is  accountable  and  then  there  is  flexibility  enough 
for  the  legislature  or  the  Governor  or  the  laws  of  that  State  to  deter- 
mine what  that  agency  will  be.  ^ 

Chairman  Periun's.  That  is  a  good  answer. 
-Mr.  jriixEn.  Will  the  Chairman  yield? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

;Mr.  MiLT.KK.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  it  has  worked  out  .very 
^^ull  in  a  number  ot  aieab.  C<)mnuuiit.v  college  groups  from  different 
States  around  the  countrv  have  come  in  and  pleaded  tl\pir  case — 
really  asking  for  Federal  legislation,  to  do  what  California  has  done, 
is  what  thoy  wore  telling  us;  because  aj;parently  the  in  houso  power 
.games  within  the  State  for  these  funds  have  left  a  number  of  {jroups 
on  the  outside  looldng:  in.  They  say  things  like,  "If  we  had  it  like 
in  California,  things 'would  be  all  right." 
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So  I  tlimk  you  oii<(lit  to  bo  coinplnbiyiited  for  putting  that  together 
and  ilso  for  your  use  of  accountabilityS-:.. 
C(iainnaii  pKiuaN^^  ]Mr.  Goodling?  '      .  ' 

Mr.  GooDLixG.  Just  one  (Question.  lu  previous  tcstiinony  it  A^as 
mentioned  that  your  iulnnuistrati\o  .stufV  for  vucatiuiml  whicatiou  on 
tlu»  State  lovcl  was  100  ptMiv.nt  fuiideil  from  Vnihin]  fuiul.^.  Is  thero 
^ny  thought  to  chaugiufr  that?  Is  that  the  best  usu  of  FeacraUuuds?. 

D\\  ItiLKS.  Yes.  I  shouUl  state  tliis,  that  I  beoanic  superintoudent 
and  1  am  just  begiujiing  niy  sccoikI  4-}  ear  tornu  I  have  had  to  set 
priorities  over  wliat  I  was  going  to  do.  I  started  Avith  early  chiUl- 
hood.^^ow  I  am  at  the  secondary  lo\,ol  I  know  .should  have  taken 
a  look  Ut  some  situations  before.  But  uoav  wo  are.  I  ani  glad  that  this 
wa.s  brought  to  our  attention.  We  know  it. 

Let  me  give  you  the  rationale  for  this,  not  trying  to  justify  it.^ 
In  Cahforuia  Ave  have-OO  percent,  do  percent— weHriet  us  sav  00 
to  be  on  the  safe  side;  it  is  reall^  95  pcrceat— of  vocational  funds 
siipphed  by  the  State  and  local  Ict^el.  Wc  have  about  5  percent  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  foi:  all"  prbgrams.  Some  determination  was 
luado  years  ago  that  the  adininisthitioa  of  all  vocational  education 
fimds  might  Inuised  to  get  more  ihonev  to  adininistev  the  ^pro^-raui. 
If'you  really^  ^vant  to  look  at^it  Sn  an  objective  wav  without  the 
)u.reiliicratic  restraints,  the  Fcderrfl  Goveriinient  is  getting  a  o^reat 
bargain.  Whatever  the  adininistrativc  costs,  if  voii  arc  goinc?  to  use 
that  money  to  administrate,  admiiiistor,  a  uuiltimilliou  dolfar  pro- 
gram where  05  percent  of  the  money  comes  from  the  State. 

However,  bargain  or  no  bargain,  I  think  that  avc  ought  to  shift 
tins  around  jn  some  kind  of  way  so  that  it  docsu*t  appear  that  wo 
are  using  Federal  iiionoy  to  admiuistcr  programs.  Xor  do  I  tl,iiuk 
]t  >yould  even  be  better  to  use  State,  money  to  admiuibtor  Federal 
Jiiit  that  IS  wJiat  it  really  is.  We  aro  going' to  change  it. 
,  Afr.  Gooolikg.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Let  me  deviate  just  a  moment.  Doctor, 

Dr.lules^  after  such  excellent  testimony,  I  would  like  to  abk  vou 
-If  yoii  feel  that  the  Vietnamese  refugee  problem— and  I  .presume 
voiir  State  because  of  its  location  will  most  likclv  cany  a  greater 
buiMeit  than  any  other  State— has  in  any  way  interrupted  Toiir  ed- 
.  ucahoH  program,  so  tliat  yon  need  additional  Federal  funds 'for  that 
purpose,  if  you  have  made  a  study  and  are  able  to  give  us  some  idea 
at  this  time?  '    '  ,  , 

Dr.  RiLKS.  We  were  greatly  concerned  when  \vq  found  out  that 
refugees  wora  coming;.  T  was  aware  of  tlio  education  implications  and 
immediately  started  inquiries  to  find  out  what  the  situation  mi<dit 
1)0  and  wliat  would  our  role  be  in  it.^I  discovered  luuch^to  mv  dismay 
that  apparently  the  attitude  of  many  people  was,."DQn*tl)iuncr  them 
here.  I  was  distressed  because  they  were  already  couiiiio-.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  go  against  evcrytliing  that  this  coiintry  lias 
stood -for.  We  welcome,  immigrants.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  looked 
at^me  statistics  and  found  that  in  California  alone  wo  absorbed 
87,000  iininigrants  each  year. 

So  having  125,000  people.coming  to  (ho  whole  IS'ation  is  not  rroin<r 
tp  make  a  tremendous  impact.  But  feuling.s  were  running  hio-h  uboiit 
it.  I  made  a  very  forthright  statement.  I  talked  to  some  people  in 
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administration  and  pointca  out  wWt  the  needs  were.  After  making 
these  studies,  so  far  as  .education  is  concerned,  we  fojiind  for  example, 
after  making  a  survey  at  PeTidleton'/hat  60  percent  of  the  refuj^ees 
are  school-aged  children  and  yet  little  or  no  thought  was  beuig  given 
in  ^Vashington  >for  their  education  needs. 
\Yo  arc  going  to  accept  refugees.  We  welcome  them.  But  during 

-  this^rust  year  why  not  have  the  Federal  Government  pick  up  the 
co^t  so  that  at  least  in  our  communftl^sTwo^'?^^^^  a 

Jmttleby  having  the  F^!delul  Girvcrnincht  I>iingnig  these  people  here 

\'ancl  having  to  use  local  money  to"do  it. 

^  I  must  say  with  great  concern  that  I  have  not  yet  found  anyone  ui 
A  position  ot  authority  iu  Washington  to  realize  what  to  me  is  a  very 
-^jmnlc  fact,  that  it  is  not  going  to  break  anyone. 

^Chairman  .Pkkki^s.  Suppose  you  keep  this  committee  informed 
a\\out  the  additional  burden  thai  it  is  placing  on  your  schools  out 
th^^re.  Tjierc  may  bo  someway*  if  not  general  legislation  to  take  care 
of  ^ho  overall  problem  of  education  and  other  supportive  services. 
It  Jtiay  1)0  that  this  committee  .should  take  some  aption  to  tidce  care 
of  tJic  educational  problem,  at  least  t)iat  facet  of^it. 

It*^woiild  bajQA:  hope  that  the  President  w^ould  come  along  and 
sug:g^rTegLlation  to  take  care  of  the  overall  problem.  But  if  tllat 
is  iioll done  \vc  will  see  if  wo  can  help  him.  But  you  keep  this  com- 
mitteo\advised.      v,  ' 

Mr.  Miller?  , 

Mr.  iS^IiLLEn.  Yes;  just  a  statement.  Quickly,  I  want  to  complunent 
Dr.  Eik\s  for  his  statements.  There  are  miin>  uijfortunate  statements 
made  about  the  rofugccb  coming  to  California.  'I  think  nnuiy  of  the 
people  \vho  fnade  those  statcmentSj  Cbpccially  yome  of  our  pQlitrcal 
leaders,  now  they  hadn't;  biit.thcy  did!  I  think  youra  was  the 
most  lilunanitaiiLan  statement, that  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  I'cfu' 
geos.  '     \  ^  ^        i  ' 

Also  in  the  fefuLW  bill  that  we  passed  last  weelc  Mrs.  Miidc  of 
tlii.s  committee  tried  to  get  the  Go\ernment  to  recoji^nize  tlie  cduca- 
tiuual  prpbLiub  that  ucjie  going  to  be.ongoinjj:  and  that  they  weren't 
going  to  golaway  in  1  jcar,  tliat  them  woiild  be  soitlemcht  costs, 
traiisportatibn  costs  for  .the  kids  that  are  going  to  go  tliroughjschool. 
Unfortunately  the  California  IIa\\  ail  bill  represented  only  45  votes. 

Ghait'man  jPkukins.  I  want  to  state  that  I  was  one  of  those  who 
supported  tliat.        '  ^        *  .    ^  ■ 

Air.  Mu.t^EUn  I  think  the  chairman  makes  a  good  point,  that  this 
committee  canUct  on  v^crv  short  notice.  I  tlnnk  wo  can  get  a  better 
idea  of  how  thly  are  settling  out  in  the  Statejiiid^LhalJiqrdon  they 
are.  rt2iJjLk_wepiight.to=make'a'  p  we  need  some  Federal  dol- 

lars Tjccauso  o^""  current  Go\ernor  is  very  concerned  about 

the  ability  of  rim  State  to  fund  any  new  programs. 

Dr.  RiLKs.  Tliank  3'ou  very  much,  Congressman.  Sonrfo  lielp  on 
tho  l^ederal  l(3\el  \\uuld  lessqu  the  impact  and  make  it  possible  for 
MS  to  do  the  job  that  \\*o  intend  to  do.  .  I 

^fr.  MUiLKK.  I  l^iitdc  it  would  also  lower  tho  temperature  level  9f 
the  State;^bccauscv  I  think  at  a  time  wheU  so  many  of  pur  citi/cus 
aro  really'hardnijJressed— families,  with  both  people  wo^rking  and 
just  getting  by-  and  now  123,000  refugees,  although  }ou  and  1  know 
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what  the  immigration  figiircb  are  iii  our  State  and  in  the  coimtry, 
people  ^Yould  fcol  bettcf  If  ^tlicy  knew  the  Federal  Government  was, 
going  tabail  them  ont  for  tlip  excess  costs. 

,1  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help  on  the  scltiool  hmph  program. 
We  werc^trying  tp  work  out  a  compromise.  You rAyire,  telling  us  be- 
cause of  our  peculiar  hu\&  in  California  which  direction  we  ought  ^ 
to  take,  finajly  enabled  im  to  get  moving.  So  thank  you  very  much.  * 

Dr.  JiiLKs;  Thank  you.  When  your  chau'man  calls  I  usually  act. 
.  .i^fr.  Miller.  The  chairman  has  a  w^ay  of  getting  wires  Srom  all 
over  the  count ly.  .  '  / 

Chairmai^  Perkins.  When  I  fii^st  came  to  the  Congress  we  woi^j 
losing  all  of  our  be^t  teacluu^s*  They  wre  gping  to  Florida.  Tl)ey 
w  ere  f^oing  to  Indiaiui,  ^licliigan,  yoine  of  theni  to  your  State,  opierb 
to  Illinois.  They  came,  back  in  their  Senior  jeurs  without,  retiji;ement 
ov  very  litj;le  retirement.  In  fact  one  State  had  6  or  8  years^tid  they 
were  forced  to  leave  because  of  the  poor  salaries  they  had  in  east  ^ 
Kentucky  at  tliat  time.       .  •  i 

We  have  tripd  to  j^ass  a  teaclHers'  retirement  bill  for  some  6  or  8 
years.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it  shoujd  be  as  complicated  as  a 
lot  of  people  feel.  1  know  ilf.  Dents  kibcommittee  in  all  probability 
will  study  it  in  the  future.  But  %  was  thiaikin^  that  we  shcjidd  have  . 
a  ^ill  which  g^^  es  teachei-s  crcdit  ,for  their  service  In  their  retirement 
systems  b}  letting  the  Federal  (^o\ernment  pick  up  approximately 
onp-fonrtli  of  each  State  and  let  the  teachei^s  pay  the  other  quarter. 

have  preempted  in  unemployment  insurance  and  other  areas 
over  the  yeai-s  and  I  pei'sonally  don't "^seo  why.  we  .should  not  take 
cai:e  of  this  group  of  teachers., Do  you  favor  such  a  bill? 

Dr.^BiLEs,  I  would,  Congrcssiijan,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hadn't 
heard  ot  your  efforts  Jie^e.  I  have  been  aware  of  this  problem  for 
many  ycare.  It  really 'penalizes  ja  teacher  who  sees  an^o^portunitv 
over  lierQ,  goes  there  and  then  loses  complet&ly  his  retirement,  I 
think  it  is  imfair.  I  wonld^  certainly  bo  willing  to  work  with  your 
staff  and  with  you' to  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  something  *j;hat 
would  fill. a  groat  need,  '  ./^ 

Chairman  JpKmaxs.  I  was  talking  with  a  teacher  last  weekend  w}lo ' 
taught  in  six.  or  eight  States^n-iOyears  and  bid  me  ho  wqisn't  going 
to  be  able  to  connect  up  15  years  retirement.  Ttioso  are  horrible  cascb 
,  wlieji  people  retire  ami  come  back  to  an  area.  I  think  there  is  a  simple 
way^to  do  this.  I  will  have  to  get  the  subcommittee  to  write  a  bill 
and  then  we  will  study  it  from  that  time  and  then  approve  it. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Will  the  gentleman  viold  ? 

Chairman  PEmyxs,  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  disjingjiushed  colleague, 
^rr^.  QuiE.  I  am  always  bothered  by  reporting  out  a  bill  and  then 

studv|ng  it  later.  It  causes  dillleulty  that  way, 

IToW  would  you  handle  the  retirement  situation  in  Xew  York, 

^^vhichl  has  generous  retirement.^  for  public  einplo}ees,  but  ib  now  a 

sinking  city?  '  *  -  . 

Chamuah  PKRicrxs,  Ther  can  contribute  the  same  j\s  auv  other 

State.  I      >  '  . 
lSh\  QmE.  But  at  what  level?  ^  '  "  ^ 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  There  was" a  study  in  the  ^EA — ^ 
]Mr.  (jioE.  Would  the  New.  York  teacher  be  able  to  contiiuie  those 

benefits  with  a  move  to  Pennsvlvania?  \ 
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Clmionan  Pkkkixs.  Certainly.  » 
3Ir.  QuiE.  Their  N(^\v  York  benefits?  Butj  the'pci^son  who  is  in 
Pennsylvania  when  ho  ino\cs  to  )s'e%Y  York,  would  he  coutiiuie  the 
,    Penn^'lvauia  benefit^ 

CJiairniaii  Pkrkin$.  Those  are  problems  wt  would  have  to  decide 
here/We  can  do  it.  /  '  ^  ^ 

3Ir.»QcriE.  That  would  rnii  tliat.cost  up.  I  suppose  it  is  John  Dent  s 
coininittec.  lie  ii>  ^o\i\g  to  come  up  with  mmi:  public  employees'  re- 
tirement that  is  goinc:  to  ctuxnG  ns  to  take  some  action.  Some  of  them 
are  in  pretty  severe  difficulty. 

Chairman  PkrktVs.  I  introduced  this  bill  for  10  years.  I  referred 
it  fii*st  to  the  B^ladcnnis  committee.  I  tried  lo  work  something  out 
^vitU^Mr.  Qnle  here  and  j^et  somtthiug  on  the  road.  This  is  something 
we  should  not  ^think  of  as  j^ist*somethiug  thai  \\q  continue  to  pro- 
crastinate on.  Xheijg/are  wajs^o, improve  it  through  legislation.  We 
have  studied  i£  enough  to  Jiave  a;^ood  sound  basic  bill.  I  don't  mean 
to  <lo  swnething  without  somo^^ioifndatibn.  s 
^ ^Ir.  QciE.^Thcre  aro^a  lot  of  pnlJlic  employees,  too,  police,  firemen, 
^    and  so  foiih.       ,  f  ^ 

Cliainnaii  Pkkkins.  They  arc  not  in  one  sen^e  of  the  word  tjiansient 
like  the  school  teachers.  A.  public  employee  as  a  general  rule  stays 
ill  a  fcrtain  area,  policenu^n,  firen]en.  That  is  the  way  down  honie. 
I  think  it  is  prettj  uniformly  trnc.  The  teacher  has  been  more  niobile. 
They  have  gone  over  this  c.oui\try,  like  after  World  War  II,  Ayhere 
tliey  could  get  the  high  doHai\  Th(it  is  tliQ^point  that  reallv  A\orries 
me,  dbing  something  for  that  particular  group.  They  are  the  most 
needy  in  my  jndgment  of  all  the  pul)lic  so'rvicc  .employees.  ^ 
s  yiw  QxjxK.  If  you  look  at  tjie  city  police,  t!iey  don't  all  liail  from 

that  same  city.  ...  " 

^lay  J  ask  Dr.  Riles  some  questions  qui^ckly  before  we  quit  here? 
When  .vjbu  look  at  the  set  asides  for  disad\ antaged  and  handicapped 
*how  much  is  the  State  of  Xew  York  going  abo^e  what  is  nmndfited 
•  ivhou  made  available  hy  the  Federal  Government?  <t 

Dr.  Rmi^s.  I  don't  have  stati&ties  on  New  Yoi;k  to  make  a  Compari- 
son.        I  .  ,  ^ 
_     ,  3hv  .QiixJ3..paliforniu..JExcusa-me*..    '  .   *  " 

,  Dr.  En.E^.'This  is  Mr.  SanrBarrett,  ^Ir.  Quie,^whojs  director  of 
.  Vocational  education  in  the  State  of  California.       ;     *  ; 
"yiy.  BAKRKrr.  I  didn\  completely  hear  the  (^lle^tion,  Congressfuan. 
t  ^fr-  QyiK.  We  have  a  set-aside  fpr  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
hanclicapped.  In  many  States  thoy  aie  ju.^t  at  the  set-a.sidc  le\  el.  Thev 
don^t  spend  anymore  than  tliat  for  vocatioiud  education.  I  was  won- 
■  deriug  how  California  did.  .        '  ^ 

!>[r.  B^snnm-.'^Jv.  Kilos  addressed  that  er.rlier  when  yon  had  to 
step  ont.  Basically  in  California  it  is  a  rcj^uiting  problem.  The  dis- 
,trict^s  are  pimply  recording  the  aiiQountb  of  fundb  that  thcv  ha\o  to 
qualify'  for  the  10  pcitcnt  liandicapped  and  15  ^»caent  dibavl\untage.d 
rather  than  «ro  thrcmgh  the  e.\tra  redtapo  or  i!iose  moneys.  Here 
again  w:e  re^jlv  don't  knojv  the  total  amount  of  fuuv'^  that  aie  beiry? 
,  /  expended. '  Their  districts  are  reporting  just  adecpmte  funds  for 
^  jpat51ung.  I  ani  not  comfortable  with  that  situation.  Yet  that  reallv 
'  is  the  fact. 
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yU;  QuiK,  What  would  it  Jo  to  jou  if  \yc  required  a  50-00  match- 
in<r  oil  tho  set-asides  just  as  we  do  on  the  total? 

Mr.  Baurett,  Here  again  it  would  jnai  rcijuire  ns,to  report  pro- 
grams that  are  alread\  opiMatlu*r.  I  lia\  c  no  question  but  that  we 
aro  o^e^•niatd^lng  in  thufcie  aruai>  ju^t  as  ^^c  aii>  probably  not  at  the 
snino  rate      aiv  in  tln»  l>a^I^:  [)rogra!n.  But  lu.itciung  I  doift 

think  wouid  botlici  Calif oinla  at  all  except  additional  reporting 
problems.  /      ^  , 

'Mw  Qt  IK.  The  other  qnestioii  is,  What  if-A\e  require  that  tlio  Federal 
money  gc^ng  into  State  adiniiilfetratioii  \\ould  lunc  to  be  matched? 

Dr.  RiLKS.  Xo  problem.  I  don't  know  whether  you  were  hero  when 
I  (Explained  in  answer  to  a  question  ot  Mi.  Goodlin^  b  that  this  was 
set, up  before  I  came  to  tho  department.  But  I  did  check  into  it 
after  th<^  GAO  report— 05  percent  or  90  percent  of  the  vocational 
education  nioney  is  generated  in  the  State  and  local  district.  About 
10  percent  is  at  the  Federal  level.  Someone  made  the  choice  several 
yeai-s  ago  to  use  the  Federal  money  to  administer  the  programs. 

Mr.  QuiE.5.That  wouldn't  cause  a  difficulty? 

Dr.  RjLKS.  It  wouldn't  cause^a  difljculty. 

:Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  von.      '  : 

Mr.  Bahkett.  It  might  niak^  us  do  our  homework  a  little  bettor. 
Mr.  QniK.  I  hope  so. 
[A  itcess  M'as  taken.] 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Di*.  Eilcs,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
again  coitlpliuiont  you  for  the  contribution  3  on  l»a\e  made  in  connec- 
tiou  wjth  the  bill  pending' bcfoie  the  committee.  Yon  havt,  been  most 
helpful  to  this  coiiimittcc.  Naturally  we  will  alwajs^i-ol}  on  tho  great 
State  of  California,  headed  by  such  an  outstanding  educational 
leader,  for  sjigge&tions.  You  have  really  been  most  Iielpf ul  to  the 
committee.  I  just  ^^ish  all  the  committee  lucuiber^)  tliis  morning  could 
have  heard  your  testimony.  It  will  be  my  purpose  before  we  mark 
up  this  bill  to  take  a  toui\  not  oidy  to  look  at  some  of  tho  centers, 
vocational  ccutc»*s,  throughout  tho  country  but  the  technical  institu- 
tions that  yon  ha\c  in  your  State,  the  technical  training  above  tho 
r2th  grade  and  any  ideas  you  may  have.  I  know  we  will  get  new 
ideas  from  visiting  aiul  at  tho  same  time  wc  will  visit  some  areas 
that  are  not^as  aflluunt  as  >our  paiticular  section  of  the'country.  But 
at  the  .same  time  yo»j.  ha^e  your  ghettos  and  other  problems. 

Wo  will  do  our  darndest  to  write  tho  best  bill  possible.  A  good  bill 
could  hv  our  dieapest  iuMuaiico  against  high  uncmplojment  rates 
in  this  couutl^'.  Yen  have  buon  most  helpful  to  tho  committee.  I  am 
^mo  everybody  appreciates  your  appearance  Jiere -today. — ^ 

Mr  K/T.KS.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  AVo  will  seo  yon  in  the  future. 

Our  next  witnesses  will  bo  a  panel.  Come  around,  Dr.  Arthur  Lee, 
(iiroctor  of  project  baschno,  Mr.  Low^ry  ^^fcHenry,  senior  prugiam 
planning  specialist,  Penns>hauia  vocati  onal  management  inforjua- 
(ions  systems  and  Dr.  AVilliam  G.  Couroy,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
Lowell  Technology  Institute,  *i\rassachusetts. 

Go  ahead,  Dr.  Lee.  AVe  have  so  many  things  going  on  liere  todav. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Lee  follbwa:] 
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Prbpabkd  Statkmknt  op  ARiiiuu  M.  Lee,  Dihector,  Troject  Baseu^-^e 

Mr.  Cliairuinn  and  Mcmbens  of  the  Coiiuiiittue.  AVhuu  rrujett  Basdinc^  \\ai> 
imdertaReii  tlu-fc  .\t'ari>  ugu  at  the  rLMiuy^t  u£  v  oiigrff^s,  it  was  un  tin;  as.Mimi»- 
tioii  that  the  States  kiiu>\  liiure,  .iliuut  tUeir  Numtiuiial  Uilucatioii  i^rugrnuis  tlm*i 
the  Federal  Guvernineut.  That,  a.^MunpuuM  wa^  cuired.  Project  Baseline  lias 
spent  the  jmst  thrit»  .vO'^r.-*  ^atlu^riiig  aU  ut  tlu*  hil'ornmtioii  wo  cuuUl  gut  iif^ui 
the  States  ami  t'umi>nuit;  ,i>  much  a*  we  tuiilil  u£  that  infunnatiun  hi  a  ^aiUi^i 
of  a luuial  ami  special  reporti?,    '  .  ^  ^, 

The  GAO  report  oii  \ucatiuiml  edueatiuu  \mut^  vut  that  Cuii^resii  has  ob- 
st'i*v(Ml  rejJL'ateill>  that  iufuimatiuii  about  Nucatiunal  favicatlun  is  iiiadeuuatc? 
fnr  the  lairj^use,  uf  funuulatiiii;  pMit^  and  afecurtaining  wht'tlit-r  current  pro-, 
grams  are  working  olfettivelj.'*  Tliis  ib  still  truu,  in  spite  uf  cuusiderable  iiii- 
I»rovcmeiit  in  the  past  four  or  flve-jcars. 

In  1971  .when  wc  began  4air  study,  not  aiore  than  half  a  (Iozmh  States  were 
exp«*runeathig  witli  ntw  autiauatud  managfiiieiil  infuruiatiuu  .systuiii&.  ^ll\v 
more  than  three-fuiu'thft  uf  thtuk  lia\t'  suth  &>&teiii&in  upt-ratiun  ur  in  sume  stige 
of  dovcl0paifcut,  and  Mane  of  thtVy  stums  are  cajialile  uf  proLessiug  aUjof  the 
data  iu'cdiil  liy  either  the  State&  theiubt-h  es  or  the  Federal^Gu\  eriunent.  X  luxa- 
tion this  nut  to  niiniuii/.e  flic  pn*bli;ni&  whjth  reaiain,  but  to  suggest  that  prog- 
ress? is  being,  made.     .  / 

The  GAO  report  has  one  stateaieat  ia  it  which  I  would  UKe  especially  to  call 
tn  >our  attention.  "Status  adaAiui.^tering  pru^ rants  authorized  under  VRiV  gun- 
erally  gather  only  that  iumiititAti\e  Inforamtiun  required  by  OE — statewide 
expenditures  and  numbers  uf  person^  enrolled  by  level  (secondary,  pust- 
sK-ondary,  adiUt)  and  in>truttiunal  categurj  (agriculture,  etc)."  Xbis,juafur- 
tunateb,  is  true  e\en,ih  UiUiiy  StaU^  which  ha\u  gui/d  automate^}  infor!niatiou 
si^tem.s.  I  don't  think  it  would  taKe^a  great  dual  uf  uacunrageuieat  in  tlie  form 
I  if  Mane  Cuugressluual  direct  Ion  and  support  to  get  tlicui  to  use  tlicir  capability 
fur  ujore  extun^ue  t-dncatioaal  data  tiirutessliig,  Cijpeeially  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  Office  of  Kdutation,  on  the  other  band,  is  severely  limited  by  the 
Ofllec  of  ^lanaKemcat  and  Budget  ia  wlliat  it  caa  eblleet. 

The  net 're>ult  is  that  iuformatiuu  about  \oeatiuaal  education  programs  ia  a 
few*  ^lites  I.>  fairly  extensive,  ia  nuiay  of  the  others  it  is  less  extensive  hut 
more  than  OK  rcquirts,  in  the  rest  it  is  only  \\hat  OK  is  allowed  to  require- 
all  of  which  add.s  up  tu  a  situatiun  whicii  I  hdiove  will  call  for-the  assititance 
of  Congress  to  resolve. 

WHAT  vvK  ^*KE^)  to  kxow  about  vocatioxai.  education 

e\i)c-rience  with  tia*  Congres>ional  Committees,  Federal  and  State  agen- 
,iie>,  and  ad\i.^or.\  t(Muicilh  o\ur  a  period  of  nearl.\  ten  years  suggests  a  whle 
di\ergence  of  opinion  about  the  need  for  data.  Xu  twu  udcs  agree,  and  aoue 
of  them  agree  with  the  U.S.  Ofiice  uf  Kducation.  this  is  true  of  all  edueational 
pri»gnimi>,  not  just  \ocational  education.  Under  these  i  ircumi>tances  the  National 
(Voter  for  Educational  Statl.^tics  has  attempted  to  compile  a  cununon  core  of 
data,  higiiiuing  with  tlt^i  eleuientarj  and  secondary  s,cbuoli<.  which  I  understand 
(ontaln>  mure  thait  finir  haudrid  images.  The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  that, 
while  It  iii(Uide.s  e\er>thiiig  aajoae  niaj  want  to  Know  it  aUu  includes  far  ature 
than  any  one  wants  to  collect.  \ 

M.\  ow  n  appr(mch  to  voiatioual  f,Hl  neat  ion  dida  needs  is  to  list  just  those 
itouis  whiih  .seeui  to  be  aeees>ar.\  for  State  and  Federal  agcucii's  (1)  to  Know* 
if  tin'  Ntatiitory  pro\  i>iuns  go\cnilng  Federal  support  are  lieing  carried  out,  and 
(2)  an\  additional  data  logically  required  for  prugrani  and  Aa^Uicial  accounta- 
bility, la  the  folhmin>r  list.  I  have  attempted  to  do  tins  in  four  parts : 
^    A,  Data  Jimled  under  tlie  Vocatloiml  Kdncatioa  Amendaicnts  of  IOCS. 

V»,  Data  nej^detl  under  the  proposed  A^ocatiiUial  Education  Amen diuer its  uf 

mn  (n.K.rjo37  ami  s.  oil). 

('.  Data  needed  under  the  proposed  Post-secondary  Vucatlujuil  Eda cation  Act 
of  1075  ( IT.n.  tm(\  a nd  S.  0.30) . 
I).  Data  logii  ally  reipdred  for  prograui  and  flaaacliil  acciandaldlity. 

A.  Data-  ycalrd  Viulcr  the  Voattwmtl  Education  Amendments  of  IOCS 

1,  Aecesslhlllty  Data,  In  Sec,  101  of  PL  00-570  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Vo- 
eathaial  Kdacatlon  Anicndnicnts  of  J0C8  is  to  a.sslst  the  States  in  offering  \oca- 
tlonal  education  programs,  "sii  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  eommunlties  *  ♦  * 
will  Inwe  ready  ^access  to  \ocational  training  or  retraining  which  Is  of  high 
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quality,  whlih  is  reulisiic  in  t\u  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportuuitic.^  lor 
gahUul  cmpluyiuojit,  and  wJiich  h  huited  to  tlicir  iwudfc,  interests,  and  ability  tu 
benetit  from  such  training."  ^  .  ^  v 

Accessibility  data,  therefore,  ^fiollld  identify  tlie'' principal  cliaracfensties  uf 
>oeational  education  students  in  each  coiumunitv  vjschuol  district)  such  as  .^e.\. 
ethnic  group,  disadvantiiged,  handicaiiijed.  gnult-  level,  age  and  career  objective  ; 
eadi  vocational  education  program  availblt-  in  each  euiuinuiiitv ;  current  and 
jingected  euiploynient  opportunities  in  each  connuujat\  related  to  vocational 
education  programs  (OE  code)  ;  and  some  measure  uf'tlie  miality  of  the  nru- 
gram  offered. 

P'^fn  J»  Sec.  122(a)  (4)  CA)  State  grants  may  be  used  to  provide 
vocational  education  for  persons  ♦  ♦  ♦  who  lia\e  academic,  soeioeconouiic,  or 
other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational 
education  program.'^  Sec.  322(a)  (4)  (B>  includes  -vocational  education  for 
liainlieapped  persons  who  because  of  their  handicapping  cunditiou  cannot  sue- 
ccfd  In  the  regular  vocational  edacation  program  uithout  speeml  educational 
assistance  or  who  required  u  modified  vocational  education  program  " 

Hoc.  12:3(a)  (-j)(C)  under  "State  Plans"  re(|uire.>,  that  a  «tate  must  submit 
aninmlly  "a  long  range  program  plan  [which]  describes  the  present  and  pro- 
-^^^^1^1}  vocational  education  needs  of  the  State  in  terms  of  the  purposes  of  this 

^  Sec.  a2«3(a)(C)  requires  th.it  the  policies  and  procedures  in  the  State  Plan 
•assure  that  ♦  ♦  *  jU)  due  consideration  will  l>e  given  to  the  relative  vocational 
(»diieatjon  nced.^'  of  all  population  groups  in  all  geograpliie  areas  and  coniinn- 
nities  ni  the  State,  particularly  persons  with  academic,  .socioecouoinic  mental, 
ami  physical  handicaps  that  prevent  tlieni  from  siiccoiHliiig  in  regiuar  vocational 
education  i>rograius.'* 

Student  data  therefore,  should  Include  for  each  enrollee  the  local  school  dis- 
trict (coinmuiiity)  vocational  program (s)  in  Mhlcli  enrolled,  career  objective, 
sex,  ethnic  group,  disadvantaged,  hajidieapped,  grade  level,  and  age 

li.  lustructional  and  Other' Profe,^*sional  Personnel  Data.  .^ec.  123(aj  author, 
izes  the  Comiui.^sioner  to  approve  each  State\s  ajinual  plan  onlv  if  it  meet*;  a 
nmnher  of  conditions,  one  of  them  heing  that  it  "{7)  i>rovides  minimum  qualifi- 
cation for  teachers,  teacher-trainees,  .supenisors.  director.s,  and  other  person* 
nel  having  responsibility  for  vocational  education  in  the  State  and  the  policies 
ami  pmccidiires  dcveloi)ea  to  improve  the  qualilications  of  such  personnel  and 
to  insure  that  such  qualificatJons  continue  to  retiect  a  direct  relatioiisliip  with 
the  need  for  personnel  in  vocational  education  programs  carried  out  under  tiie 
State  plan." 

Professional  personnel  data  should  include,  therefore,  the  categorv  tin.struc- 
tor,  s'upervi.sor.  etc.),  octupiitional  prograni.  whether  full-time  or  number  of' 
hours-per  week  If  part-time,  lovel  (secomlao ,  post-><ccondar.\ ,  adult),  and  level 
of  qnalltlcation  (years  of  work  experience,  ret'entno.s  of  work  experience  edu- 
cational pn'paration,  .\e»rs  .>f  teaching  e.\i>erience,  State  certincation  ami  per- 
haps competency  rating  in  Held  taught). 

4.  Financial  Data.  Vmler  Hec.  122(a)  grant.s  to  the  States  mav  he  used  for 
"(1)  vocational  education  program.s-  for  high  t>vUuu\  .students  ♦  ♦  (2j  pennons 
who  havt^  compleled  or  left  high  .school  ♦  ♦  *  {lU  persons  who  have  alreadv- 
cnten»d  t he  lahor  niarlxet  and  who  need  training  or  retraining  ♦  ♦  (4)  (A) 
person**  who  have  acadeinic,  s(icioecoaoniic,  or  other  haiulunps  ♦  ♦  *;  (li) 
haudieapped  persons  who  ♦  ♦  ♦  cannot  succeed  in  the  regular  vocational  edu- 
cation prognmi  uithoiit  special  edutatlonnl  iLssi>tance  or  who  require  a  modified 
vocational  education  program.  (.1)  constnu tioii  of  area  \ocational  education 
school  facilitie.*^:  (G)  vocational  guidauee  and  coun.seling  *  *  (7j  provision 
(if  v<i(ati(mal  training  tlirongh  arraiigeuient>  with,pri\ate  vocational  training 
institutions  »  ♦  and  ifv)  ancMIaiw  .ser\ices  fteather  training  and  .'^supervision, 
prngrani  cMduatlon.  *^p(aial  dcnion.st ration  jiml  c.\porhiiental  programs,  ln.striic- 
tioual  materhil.s'.  and  improved  Slate  ftdmlnistratio^]." 

f^ec.  122(c)  pnnides  "(1)  That  for  any  nxuh  fiscal  year  the  amount  used  for 
fdNadvautagecl;  \oeational  education  students]  ♦  ♦  *  .shall  not  lie  less  than  to 
penrntii.ir  of  the  total  State  alh»tnient ;  *'(2)  That  foran.\  such  fiscal  year  the 
amount  u.«ed  for  fpcr.sons  who  have  compleled  or  left  high  .school]  .^hail  not  l)e 
le«{s  than  1."  percent  urn  of  the  total  ahotment  of  .such  funds  for  each  State." 
and  At  least  10  percentiun  of  each  Stated  allotment  of  funds  ♦  ♦  ♦  .shall 
heii.(>'ed  only  for  fhandieappod  vocational  education  students].'* 

Sec.  12.'^(a)  (.ImK)  autliori;;cs  tfie  roniml>si(mer  to  appro\e  a  State's  annual 
plan  if  it  docrll^es  the  *'aho<a(lon  of  Federal  and  State'  \ocathinal  educathm 
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i'luidb  tu  p^ug^am^,  ^^^^\icL'5»,  jUiU  .ictlviticb  tu  bt*  tarried  uut  under  tlic  State 
plan  during  thu  ^ear  fur  v\lilcli  Federal  fiiuds  are  suuglit  (whether  ur  nut 
bii|)|Kiitca  with  Federal  fuudb>  aiider  thU  title,'*  and  (G;  a>sure«  timt  due 
cuiiaide ration  wit!  be  given  tu  <A)  th6  results  ut  periodic  tiTaluatiuu  uf  ijru- 
grania  'in 'the  li^jht  of  iiifunu.itifii  regarding  current  and  prujected  amnpu'wer 
needs  *  •  (li)  "relative  \utatiuual  ediieatiun  noeU.'j  uf  all  iiuiuilatiun  gruupb 
in  ail  geugr.»idiit  area*  uiid  tuiuiaiiiiitie^k  in^  tlie  Mate.  '  (C)  tiie  relative  ability 
uf  imrtiudar  lucal  educational  a^^eutie^  in*  the  8t«itt,  {):iHicularl.\  thu.«>e  ia  ecu- 
liuaiitalb  depre^bed  arta.->  aiul  tbu^e  with  Ui^U  rateb  of  uueiniilu> ftient,  tu  pru- 
\U\ii  the  rcjsuurceb  nete>bao  tu  meet  the  \ucutiunal  eilueatiuii  aeedb  •  *  and 
(Uj  the  cu»t  ui  the  ^rugranl^,  ^servico,  and  activities  imAided  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  m  txte^^  uf  the  tust  whith  luay  be  nurmallj  attributed 
to  the  cost  of  education  in  such  local  educational  agenOies." 

Sec.  1-3 ^a)  {11)  authurir.es  the.  Cummissioner  to  appruve  a  State's  aanual 
jdaa  if  it  "pruvidet*  assurance  that  Federal  funds  •  •  *  will  be  su  used  as  to 
bupplenient,  and  to  the  extent  i^ractical,  intrea^e  the  ainuuut  ut  J:>tate  and  lucal 
fniid>  that  wuuld  in  the  ahi>ence  uf  ftucli  Federal  funds  be  made  available  •  * 

Sec.  123(a>(12>  autlioriy.es  the  Cominlssiuner  tu  approve  a  State's  annual 
plan  if  it  "bet 4  furth  ;»uc1i  fl>NLal  tuntrul  and  fuial  accuuiiting  pruceduresj  as  may 
lit  iiccet«siiry  tu  abjure  pruper  disbursement  uf, -^nd  accuunting  for,  Federal 
fund.s  paid  to  the  State  iintlndlng  such  funds  paid  b}  the  2:>tate  to  Icical  educa- 
tional agencies)  under  this  title.'' 

Sec.  i23lu)  (10)  (Ai  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  approve  a  State's  aii- 
iiMui  plan  if  it  "pruvide?*  that  grants  •  •  •  shall  be  allocated  within  the  State 
tu  areas  of  high  cuncentratiupi^of  junth  unoinplu}  meat  and  schoul  drupu1it.>. ' 

Altogether  there  are  ele>^  separate  autliurizatiuns  fur  funds  under  the  Vu- 
catlonal  Education  Anienniucnts  of  1968.  These  are  for  {X)  Parts  B  and  C 
(grants  tu  the  States  with  a  percentage  designated  ftjr  research  and  traimag), 
<::>  ^disadvantaged  vtjeatit*nal  eilucatiuii  students  (t\vu  jears  uf.  additional 
funds).  (3)  Xntiunal  and  State  advisory  councils,  (4)  e.v<;uiplary  proj^anij^  and 
projects,  (5)  residential  vucatiuual  ediicatiun  deiaunstratiun  facilities  in  the 
States,  i6)  grants  tu  reduce  borrowing  costs  fur  schpoU  and  dormitories,  ^.7) 
tunsuniei  and  liuuientakiim  uducntiuL,  (6)  cuoperativq,  vocational  education  pro* 
grains,  (9)  world  study  programs  for  vocational  education  students,  and  ili)) 
curriculum  development. 

Financial  data  shoahl.  tlierefure,  iatlude  expenditures  at  the  State  level  and 
h>  each  local  scliool  district  fur  eaili  of  the  above  purposes,  and  fur  each  in- 
stntctiiiual  program.  ser\lte.  or  activity  ,  and  ^t he  .»)uurces  of  funds  e.vpended, 
whetlier  Federal  or  Sta<;e/local.    „  ^ 

B,  I)fita  ^ccd<i(l  Lndtf  the  Propuacd  Vooatimul  Education  Amctidmcnts  of  J91o 
4.  A.ceessihility  data.  Sec.  101  of  IIK  3037  and  S,  041,  the  "Deda  ration  of 
Furpi^se**,  cuntains  tbe  ^ame  provisiuns  as  in  the  Amendments  of  10(J8,  with 
two  additions*  "stipend.s  to  uut  of-^clloul  jonth  and  young  adults,  and  adults 
wiiu  need  ilnniitial  a.ssi.^tance  tu  ul^taiu  such  education  to  iuiprove  their  em- 
ploy ahility/'  and  c*:ireer  guidance  and  exploratiun  to  make  an  occupational 
choice." 

A( lessibilitjr  data  wuuld  tliu^  be  the  same  as  under  the  106g  Amendments, 
vvitii  addition  <if  data  identifying  career  guidance  aad  exploration  in  each  com- 
munity (cleiueutarj,  .secon^ar.v.  and  po.st-secondary  .school  or  district),  and 
ecunuiuic  status  (need  fur  financial  assistance)  as  a  student  cliaracteristic. 

2.  2$tinlent  data.  Sec.  133(h)  pruvldes  that  grants  for  State  vocational  educn* 
tion  programs  may  be  used  for  (A)  **higli  school  student.s."  (B)  *'persoas  who 
ii.ive  coaipleted  ur  left  higli  schuol  and  who  are  availahle  for  study  in  prcpara- 
tam  fur  entering  the  lahur  market."  (C)  "persons  who  have  already  entered 
tbe  hihor  market  and  wlio  need  training  or  retraining"^  •  */'  (P)  **persons  *  *  • 
wliahyve  academic,  ^ociucconuniic,  or  other  dLsadvantages  which airevent  them 
friiui  succeeding  in  the  regular  vo(^atiunal  education  program"  aad^  handipapped 
pursuiis  who  liecau.NC  uf  their  handicapping' condition  cannot  succeed  without 
a.^^istance  or  who  require  a  modified  vocational  education  program."  . 

»^tudent  data  need  nut  he  as  detailed  as  under  the  Vocational  Edncatjoa 
Amendments  i>f  1008,  since  hoU*  the  spending  categories  and  pirovisions  in  the 
State  plans  are  permisHlvo  ra titer  than  mandatory.  Detailed  data  will  be  sug- 
gested bciuw,  huwever,  under  i^ipiirements  for  program  and  financial  account- 
ability. 

3.  Instruct ional  and  Otiior  Prufe.ssioiial  Personnel  Pnta.  TI.ll.  3037  and  S.  Oil, 
tlic  pru|H>scd  Vueational  Education  Amendnicnts  of  107^1  contain^  provisions  for 
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teacher  education,  both  l)resj;n  ice  and  iuservjcts  in  Sec,  142,  and  for  leadership 
development  for  nou-iustructioiml  personnel  under  iSee.  154.  Again,  the  uses  of 
^these  funds jire  broadly  defined  and  require  iioiipedfic  data  on  jiersous  affected. 
1  his  proposed  legislation  lins  no  requirement,  as  tlie  IOCS  Amendments  liave, 
that  iiuprovnig  the  qunlilications  of  vocational  ednuition  i^ersoauel  must  be  in- 
eluded  in  each  State  l>lnn.  Professional  personnel  <lata^  tlierefore,  would  not  be 
needed  to  know  if  tlie  law  were  being  ub.ser\ed.  IIo\\u\ur,  jirogram  and  Jinaucial 
accountability  would  suggest  tlmt  certahi  dnta  should  he  made  available,  and 
these  will  be  described  under  the  following  section. 

4.  Financial  Uata".  Detailed  requireiuenti,  regarding  Federal  and  State  voea-  * 
tional  wlucation  expenditures,  snch  as  mlninumi  percentages  for  certaia  pur- 
^^^^li^*^^^  oniitted  from  the  ijropohcd  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
lS)<o.  Distribution  of  funds  is  also  permissive  rather  tlian  nmudfitory. 

There  are  thirteen  separate  antliorizatiqns  for  funds.  Tliese  are  for  {X)  the 
>ational  Advisory  Council,  (2)  State  advisory  councils,  (3>  »tate  plaaning  and 
aecountalKL  . ,  (4)  caretr  guidance  aud  exploration,  (5j  vocational  education 
program  supi)ort.  (0)  teaclicr  education,  (7>  l>lacenient  and  follou-up,  {b)  siu- 
dent  i«iil)port,  (0)  leadership  and  de\elolmient  uwards,  (10>  research  ami  train- 
Vi^;  (11)  curriculum  development,  (12)  excmiilary  i*rograms  and  projects,  and 
(1:5)  institutes  and  Icadersliip  education  for  adminI^Lraturs,.cdIIcational  boards, 
and  other  public  groups. 

Financial  da^a  should  iiicliidc,  therefore,  expenditures,  preferablv  at  both 
the  State  and  local  levels,  for  each  of  tlie  above  purposes,  and  the  sources  of 
funds  used,  whether  Federal  or  State/loeal.  B^nncial  aid  program  accounta- 
hility  would  require  additional  data,  wliich  will  be  described  under  tlmt 
designation. 

C.  Data  ^ceM  Under  the  Proposed  PCst-Secondary  Vocatiofial  Education  Act 
of  1975 

3.  Accvssil)ili(y  Data.  This  proposed  legislatiua  \\ouia  retain  tlie  Statement  of 
Purpose  in  Sec.  101  of  flie  Vocational  lidncation  Auieudments.  amended  Qijly 
to  include  th^  wordjj  *'and  occapational"  after  "vocatioaar*  each  tiuie  it  appears. 
Accc^ibillty  data  sliould,  therefore,  be  the  same  as  noted  in  <'tlie  previous  sec- 
tion under  Vocational  Kducatioa  Amendments  of  19C8. ' 

2.  Student  Data.  The  only  reference  to  a  requiremeiit  making  vocational  or 
occupational  data  availaljle  to  particular  groups  of  per.soas  i>  fonnti  in  Sec. 
127(a)(4).  Tills  provision  aiitliori/^s  the  Commissioner  to  ai^prove  a  State 
I>lan  for  occupational  education  only  if  due  conblderation  ib  given  (B>  '  to  tlie 
?chitive  occupational  neciU  of  all  i;roaps  in  tlie  State,  particalarl^  persons  witli 
academic,  socioeconomic,  lutntal,  language,  ami  ph>sical  handicaps,"  {C)  "to 
•  tlie  occiiputional  education  needj,  of  ureas  of  tlie  State  uitli  relatively  high  un- 
enii)lo>^nent  rates  and  otherwise  depressed,  *  and  ID)  "to  tlie  training  needs  of 
ohlci  iKR^ons  in  need  of  einplo.vment  hicl^ulUig  elderl}  persons  engaged  in  volun- 
tary .service.*^ 

Student  data,  therefore,  should  also  be  tlie  same  as  under  tlie  Vocational 
Education  Amoiiduieiit.s  of  30G8,  except  that  career  objectives  sUoiild  be 
/  changed  to  employment  or  otlier  objectives. 

tl  Instrnctioaal  and  Otlier  Trofcssional  ^er^onnel  Data.  Tlie  prul)u.*«ed  "Po.st- 
fjccoudary  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1075"  retains  paragrapli  ^7)  of  Sec.  , 
12:Ua)  of  the  Vocational  Kducation  Amendments  of  1008. 

Instructional  jjnd  oHicr  professional  i>er.sonnel  dutn,  tlierefore,  .shuuhl  be 
the  .<;aHie  a.s  noted  in 'the  previous  section  under  tlie  Vocational  Ameiidaieiits 
of  1006. 

4.  'Fiiiaaeial  Data.  Tlie  principnl  difference  between  allouation  and  expendi- 
ture provisions  of  the  proposed  'Tost-secoiidarj  Vocational  Kducation  Act  of 
1J)7.T'  and  the  1008  Amendnient.s  i.s  in  a  three-\\ay  di\ision  of  each  State  s  Ijasic 
^rrant.  Forty  percent  would  go  to  tlie  State  ednca tional  agency  for  voeatiunai 
education  tllrouch  gradi;  12,  forty  percent  to  the  State  3202  Commission  for 
occupational  edncatioi.  ia  post-.^econda ry  instUuti<jns,  and  twenty  percent  t<j 
one  ()r  thp  otlier  ageno  as  dehTinlned  by  a  State  Board  for  Allotment  of  Fed- 
eral Vocational  Fund}?  afipointed  l>y  the  Oovcrnor. 

Kinnncial  data  should,  ther(/forCt  be  the  same  as  imder  the  IOCS  Amentlments, 
with  the  nddi^lon  of  the  almve  categorical  identity  of  expenditures. 

D.  Data  LoglraUn  Jxcquircd  for  Propram  and  JFinancial  AceotuitahiUfji 

1.  Student  Data.  In  addition  to  data  already  notcnl,  tliere  should  be  comple- 
tion, placement,  and  follow  up  data  for  each  i>tudent,  Student  identity  need  not 
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and  3liou!d  nut  be  iiicludciL  nicrc-1;  lnUi\idunUdata  in  iiuuib«;rcd  Hies  with  local 
fechuol  districts  or  Statt  agi:iicic.'>  retaining  thy  Kvs  wMch  riiUitus  file  iiuiuberj> 
to  actual  iiersons. 

It  is  liupurtttiit  in  aucuunting  fur  the  program^  uffcred  and  funds  simxt  to 
kiiuw  n^t  uiil^v  liuw  niiUjj,  i>tiulejits>  uuiiji»luted  uaclt  iirugrani  but  wliu  tliche  istu- 
deiits  were  In  ternib  uf  tile  uuhviduul  clmraUerUtic^.  Xhc  ^a^n^!  i&  true  uf  those 
who  were  em]iIo>ed.  Then  it  ib  inibSiWe  tu  know  if  jiuttieulur  iirugrauus  are 
liiure  or  tei>2>  i>iiccess>ful  m  iirc'iiarHtg-inale.'>  ui  feinale:9  fur  eniiilu>  nit*ut,  i>erbuii.>~ 
uf  une  ethnic  gruup  ur  anutlier,  Uicud\ antagcd,  haiidicuimt'il^  ur  normal,  M.'cuiid 
iiOs>t-t>ecumhirj,  ur  adult  students,  and  in  uuc  ur  another  age.  bracket.  It  ii> 
lilsiO  pubbible  tu  knuw  wliicli  eunibiiiatlunb  uf  the:9e  diuractcrlbtk:)  ma^  be  better 
suited  for  one  oeciipatioual  prograiiror  aiiotlier, 

AeeuuntabiUt>  fur  prugrunib  uffered  aad  funds?  ^peiit  cannot  be  milde  solely 
ua  the  ba.>i5>  of  L'ujniiletluii}>  and  eUiplu.Muent,  huwever.  Addltiunal  data  are 
needed.  Xhe^e  eau  be  ubtained  onl)  ia  a  tulluw  uiJ  uf  iiidi>idual  .student>,  eitlitr 
all  of  thohe  who  lune  euniiiletfd  or  drupytd  out  uf  vuvational  educuiiun  iiru- 
gramas  or  a  stratified  random  sample. 

Two  additiuual  kind^  uf  data  are  needed  about  Mudentb  if  \ucational  edufa 
tiun  i/rogranis  are  gidn^;  to  be  a^^^t^^ed  aucurduig  tu  tbdr  jnirjiose  and  accord- 
ing to  the  relathe  abllitj  tu  ^tudent.<d  ia  difftretit  programs  and  different  cum- 
munities  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered.  One  of  these  it>  the  purpose  a 
.studeiit  ha29  in  Liirulling  In  the  prugram,  and  tins  can  be  identified  under  the 
three  baijlc  purjiusuh  of  the  19(fe  AVnteiidnient.-).  to  explore  vucational  ikill  train- 
ing, to  i^repare  for  s^KUKhI  or  .seuii->killed  eniplu>  njent,  ur  tu  supplement  pre\iuu2> 
trainuig  b>  aetiuiring  new  ur  additional  skills.  The  other  isi  ^onle  measure  ot 
each  .stu(fent.s  ability  tu  learn,  such  as  grade  point  average  or  class  rank. 

Student  data  .slfunld,  therefore,  incluae  age,  ethnic  group,  handicapiKJd 
ur  disadvantaged,  jirugrani  ^uuipleted  ur  f rom  wlikh  left,  pnrpu^e  (exijloraturj, 
preparatur.v,  supplemental),  grade  point  a^crngp  rh^ba  rank,  empluyuient 
status  ifuU-time  in  field  for  whicli  trained,  part-time,  unemployed  peeking 
work,  unemployed  nut  seeking  work,  full-time  In  field  other  than  that  fur  which 
trained),  (cuutinning  educatiun),  opinion  of  vocational  training,  and  earnings. 

2.  Trogram  and  Kina.ieial  Data.  There  are  twu  glariife  omissions  in.  most 
educntiuual  data  available  at  all  levelit.  which  are  essential  If  nut  critical  In 
accounting  for  the  prugranis  uttered  and  funds  ax^ent.  Xhe.se  are  tbe  clock  lionrs 
of  in.struetlon  in  each  eiairse,  and  the  acttial  expenditures  fur  each  uuuri>e  both 
direct  and  indirect.  "Witfi  thehe  data  the  incremental  cost  uf  vucational  educa- 
tion can  Ije  determined  as  required  undiT  the  J19C8  Amendments  as  well  as  the 
cust  per  program  la  ipfferent  schools,  geographic  areas,  and  Stntes.  Cost  efflci- 
eney  ratios  and  cost  benefit  studies  can  be  made  using  each  of  tlie  student  and 
program  variables  by  which  these  data  Can  be  tubulated. 

Program  and  financial  data  needecl,  then,  are  fur  each  program,  tbe  hind  of 
in-struction  Unstitutlonnl,  cooperative,  or  v\ork  experience),  tyiirces  uf  funds 
Used  and  amounts  of  each,  direct  and  indirc^  costs  (actual  expenditures*  in- 
cbulii^g  pro  rata  uistitntional  e\i*endituret»  for  feiwice,  ntilitie.s,  administration, 
etc  J,  puri>ose  icxploratorj ,  jireparatorj,  supplementarj^),, grade  level,  and  clock 
liour>}  of  instruct iopal  time. 

3.  Lnifurm  befinition.".  Accuuntability  depends  in  large  part  un  knowing  what 
the  data  mean  that  are  being  reiK)rted.  Accountability  at  tbe  local  school  level 
requlri'S  only  that  ;$tudcnt»  cuur.se,  financial  and  other  data  are  unlforin  v\ithin 
the  .schuol.  School  dit*triet  accountability  ret|ulres  nnifurm  deflnition.s  through- 
out the  district.  State  account ahilitj  requires  uniform  data  from  all  school 
dl.^tricts,  and  ^'ederal  aeeountabillty  requlreij  national  uniforn^ity  in  reporting 
the  same  kiud^  of  data, 

Project  Baseline  UnS,  dlscus.scd  this  npetl  m  each  of  \ts  first  three  national 
reports.  Jn  Part  1  uf  the  third  >enr  roik)rt  a  set  of  definitions  of  terms  mast 
o?ten  u.Kcd  in  data  eul lection  are  suggested.  Xatiunally  the  existing  situation 
in  vocational  education  is  ju>t  .*^lJort  of  complete  thaos.  "We  have  literally  flft.v- 
six^ different  sots  uf  criteria  used  tc>  identify  the  product  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  expenditures.  I 

IC.  Sumtnary  of  Data  Needed 

In  sununarizing  the  vocatlonnl  education  data  needed  under  the  Vocational 
Kducation  Amendments  of  IOCS.  In  tivo  of  the  proposed  vocational  ediicatioa 
bills  now  bcfurc  Cungrcs.*^,  and  what  are  loglcalb  required  for  j^rogram  and 
financial  accountability,  I  will  follow  ,essentiall>  the  categories  used  under 
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each  uf  tlxMSii  henduig.>  ia  the  preu-diitg  ftCLtluiu>  of  thU  dtutemeut  but  with  buuic 
conaolidatioD.  In  the  preceding  hectiuns  I  Ltne  identified  tout  kinds  ot  data 
needed accessibility  data,  (2)  student  data,  {S)  iubtrnctional  and  other 
professional  personnel  data ;  and  (4)  financial  data. 

In  the  summary  l)elo>\,  aece;j^lbility  data  are  included  in  the  student  and 
proijrani  categories.  Financial  data  are  intlutTed  aUo  iu  the  program  category, 
leaving  only  three;  (1)  >tiulent,        prograni/and  {Z)  profej>^ional  pcisonnul. 

1.  Student  (/a/«.  Annual  undupliaited  enrollment,  completion,  placement 
and  follow  up  within  each  local  cu|umunit>  (school  didtrictj  for  each  oceupa- 
fioual  program  by  sex,  ethnic  group,  age,  grade  level,  grade  i>oint  average,  dis- 
advantaged or  handiciipiied,  and  purpose  (exploratory,  preparatory,  supple- 
mental):  with  earnings  and  student  evaluation  uf  the  vocational  education 
program  iii eluded  in  follow-up. 

2.  Program  da/a,— Programs  offered  (OE  Code)  in  each  comnuudty  (local 
.sclKKd  (Ustrlct) ,  and  for  each  p'rograui  the  kind  of  instruction  ^institutional, 
cooperative,  work  exiwrienc^*;,  ;>ources  of  funds  (State  and  local.  Federal  VE 
I'art  H.  (itc.)»  gnide  fevel,  cloik  hours  of  in.strnction,  direct  and  indirect 
exiKjnditur^s.  ^ 

3.  ProfciHlotwl  pcrxfjjituL  ~y\uuhcvsi  of  vocational  education  teachers,  teacher- 
traineey,  (preseMce  and  iaservice),  supervisors,  directors,  and  other  profes- 
sional personnel  (totals,  part-time,  and  full-time  equivalent)  in  each  occupa- 
tional program  (OE  Code)  hy  category,  grade  level,  age,' sex.  years  of  work 
(yxpcrience  in  teaching  field.  rece'»tnes.s  of  work  experience,  educational  prepara- 
tion, years  of  teaching  experience  (full-time  equivalentj.  State  certification, 
and  if  possible  skill  competency  rating  in  teaching  field. 

A  fourth  category  of  data  clearly  needed  under  the  1968  Amendments  and 
in  botli  of  the  propo.sed  measures  before  Congress,  as  \\ell  as  ft*r  aceuuntabillty. 
is  employment  market  demand.  This,  hopefully,  can  be  .supplied  by  the  U.S. 
j^Department  of  Labor,  but  it  has  to  be  supplied  by  vocational  education  occu- 
pational codes  and  for  each  county  or  other  geographic  subdivision  in.  eacii 
State.  The.«je  data  nnist  he  available  for  the  current  year,  and  on  the  basis  of 
one-hnd  five*year  projeetions.  * 

,V11  data  must  be  ba^ed  on  nationally  standardised  definitions,  flexible  enough 
to  allow  t«acliu  State  to  de\elop  its  own  programs  to  .serve  its  own  vocational 
education  needs,  but  \\ith  enough  ^uniformity  that  data  .about  students,  costs, 
and  instruction  mean  basically  the  same  things  in  every  State. 

WH.VT  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUC.VTIOJJ 

Virtually  the  only  national  data  we  ha\e  about  students,  pnjfes.^ional  person- 
nel, programs  or  finances  are  totals.  AVe  know  the  total  luunher  of  student.'^ 
enrolled  in  each  State,  the  total  number  enrolled  in  each  course  or  occupa- 
tional area,  the  number  jn  secondary,  post-.secondary  and  adidt  programs,  the  . 
number  of  adults  in  preparatory,  supplemental,  and  apprenticeship  programs, 
the  numbc|v  of  di.snduintagHl  and  handicapped  at  each  lc\el,  the  number  in 
cooperati\e  education  in  each  ftccupatlon.il  area  or  course,  the  number  of  work 
study  students  at  each  level ,  and  the  total  nuud>er  of  .stiulent.s  enrolled  in  indus- 
trial  art.s  \olunteer  fireuian,  group  guidance,  pre-post-secundary  and  remedial 
programs  at  each  level. 

We  know  the  number  who  completed  their  programs  or  left  early  with  Job 
entry  skills  hy  level  and  tK-cupational  program,  the  numlmr  continuing  their 
edu(ntic?n,  those  why  are  available  or  nqt  available  for  v\ork  at  each  level  ami 
in  each  occupational  area,  the  number  employc<l  in  the  field  for  which  they 
were  trained  or  in  other  fields  at  each  level  and  in  each  occupationnl  area\ 
the  nuinber  unemployed  who  arc  .seeking  work  at  eacli  level  and  in  each  occu-y 
pational  area,  and  thu  total  dl.-^advantaged  and  handicapped  who  ctimpleted  their  >. 
procrams,  are  continuing  theh*  eiihicntion,  or  are  employed  or  unemployed. 

We  know  the  number  of  programs  offered  in  each  State  by  OE  CJode;  we 
Know  the  total  expenditures  for  vocational  education  from  Federal  and/or 
State/local  sources  by  level  jfnd  legislative  purpose,  we  know  ancillary  expen- 
ditures, carryover,  tmpaid  ohligation.«},  contracted  instruction,  and  disadvan-  , 
taged  and  liandliapped  eApeudltnres  from  Federal  and/or  State/local  funds. 

Wo  know  the  total  number  of  vocational  teachers  In  each  occupational  area 
(agriculture,  distributive  education,  technical  education,  trade  and  industrial, 
etc)  by  fulMimc  en"! valency  at  the  secondary  and  post->econdar.\  levels  atid 
b.v  the  inunber  teaching  full  time  or  part-time  at  (he  adult  level,  the  nundier 
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of  admlnfs^tive  personnel  serving  full-or  part-time  at  each  level ;  the  total 
iiuinlier  of  teaclier-trainees  in  presei^vice  and  inservice  for  each  occupational 
«roa ;  the  plumber  of  tcacli«rs  and  teacher-trainees  in  group  guidance,  dlsad* 
vanfagcjl  liandlcapped,  remedial,  exemplary,  and  Part  G  eooperatlve  education : 
ana  toa>li.^r-trainees  for  each  area  who  are  completing  State  plan  requirements. 

In  addition,  however,  thirty-eight  States>  had  boiue  components  of  a  compute 
OTHfHl  management  iufurniatioii  system  iu  operation  in  1914,  and  eight  others 
wre  in  some  stage  pf  developing  such  a  system  j  and  these  States  eitlier  iave 
or  are  capable  of  >ia»int;  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  data  about  their 
Vooationj^l  education  students,  pro-ams.  and  professional  personnel. 

iwenty-5?ix  ^states  can  now  lelate  enrollment,  follow-up,  instructional  person- 
nel, and  cost  data  with  une  or  more  of  the  other  categories  in  their  automated 
nianaigement  informatiou  system. 

Twenty  three  ^tatei  collected  .student  flata  by  individual  student,  and  can  re- 
late any  of  the  student  characteristics  with  each  of  the  others. 

Thirty-one  State^j  collect  ni«i:e  data  about  their  students,  programs,  or  pro- 
fo*^<ional  personnel  than  OE  requires,  and  thus  already  know  more  about  voca- 
timml  education  in  tlieir  States  than  is  known  by  the  Federal  Government 

To  be  more  specific,  I  am  identifying  each  State  which  collects  each  of  the 
separate  data  elements  listed  above  in  the  summary  of  data  needed..These  have 
been  restated  below  in  a  way  that  identifies  each  of  them  separately.  There  are 
^  tliirty -eight  altogether.  Following  each  element  is  the  list  of  States  that  to  the 
be^t  of  onr  kn<iwlcdge  at  this  time  are  collectinj^  that  data  element.  The  lists 
aro  not  entirely  complete  because  the  Project  Baseline  staff  is  still  receiving 
niHl  entering  th^s  information  in  our  tabulations,  and  they  have  not  been  verl- 
i\vf\  by  the  States  thenrtselves.  However,  they  should  l)e  reasonably  accurate, 
and  will  be  verified  before  heing  published  in  our  fourth  annual  report  . 

Tlie  first  two  items  under  each  of  the  kinds  of  data  are:  (1)  Does  the  State 
coHpct  more  data  than  simply  the  totals  required  by  the  Ofiice  of  Education, 
and  ill)  Does  the  State  collect  individual  data?  The  remaining  elements  are 
data  to  be  identified  only  if  tlie  States  arc  collecting  individual  data.  Under 
fjfudent  data,  thirty-one  States  do  collect  more  data  than  required  on  the  F'^d- 
eral  forms,  and  twenty -three  collect  individual  student  enrollment  data.  Twenty- 
six -collect  individual  student  follow-up  data. 

There  are  twenty  separate  student  data  elements  listed.  Ali  twenty-six  States 
ooilect  one  of  these,  whether  a  student  in  the  follow-up  is  disadvantaged  or 
handicapped.  Twenty-two  collect  the  OE  Code  number  of  the  occupational  pro- 
gram in  which  each  student  is  enrolled.  Twenty -onp  collect  disadvantaged,  han- 
flTPopppd^  and  twenty  collect  cooperative,  work  study,  or  regular  status  for  each 
student. 

I'^ijrlitccn  collect  the.SQX  identity  of  eafcli  student  enrolled,  and  seventeen  col- 
lect tlie  sex  of  eacli  student  followed  up.  Fourteen  States  get  each  student's 
evahiation.  of  the  vocational  education  received  in  the  follow-up,  fourteen  get 
ethnic  group  idlentity  in  the  follow-up,  and  ten  get  a  grade  point  average  or 
^       <jlass  rank  for  each  student  in  the  follow«up. 

Thirteeii  States  include  the  grade  level  of  each  vocational  education  student 
enrolled.  Eleven  include  the  local  school  district  identity  in  the  follow-up. 
Twelve  include  the  student's  age  in  their  enrollment  data  and  ten  Include  it 
In  their  follow-up  data.  §ix  States  also  include  tlie  grade  point  average  or  class 
rank  each  student  enrolled.  There  are  three  student  data  items  about  which 
we  have  little  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  States  are  collecting  them,  but  we 
are  in  the  process  of  finding  out. 

Thirty-three  States  collect  more  information  about  their  \-ocational  education 
programs  than  they  are  required  to  report  to  the  Federal  Government.  There 
are  si^  d.ita  items  needed  ahont  Individual  courses,  and  twenty  States  collect 
one  of  these—the  type  of  class  (cooperative  or  regular).  Kine  vi^t  the  Individual 
,  programs  offered  In  each  school  district  by  the  OE  occupational  code;  twelve 
get  the  number  of  contact  hours  each  course  meets;  and  seven  include  grade 
levol.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  many  Stales  are  collecting  cost  data  or  source 
of  fund*;  for  each  cour.<je.  * 

Twenty -one  States  collect  more  data  about  their  professional  personnel  than 
.  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education  requires.  Twonty-three  States  collect  Individual 
personnel  data.  All  of  tlio.^o  include  the  individual's  category  (teacher,- admin- 
istrator, etc.).  and  twenty-two  include  grade  level.  Thirteen  collect  the  age,  sex, 
years  of  work  experience  in  teaching  Held,  and  number  of  years  of  teaching 
^  ei^perlencc.  There  are  Ave  items  of  personnel  data  about  Which  we  have  little  or 
no  information  at  this  time.  f 
52-045— 75— vol.  2  55  c"- 
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TABLE  l.-STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  DATA  COLLECTION,  APRIL  1975 
I.  Student  Dat^ 

1.  Stites  coUectmg  more  data  than  tct)^  required  by  OEJ  Total  31. 

■    AR       CA       HI        KS       Ml       MO      HY       OK       TN       VA  W|(P-Soa!y) 
AL        CO        IL        KY     <kMN       «V       NC       O'?       TX2?  WA 
-?       A2        FL        lA        MO       MS       NJ        OH       PA       VT  WV 

2,  Ststes  ccllecting  individual  student  diU.  Totil  23. 

A2        HI        MD       MT       t^Y       PA       TX  Wl(P-Sonly) 
CO       KS       MA       «V       OK       Rl        WA  PR 
Fl        KY       MO       m       0^       TN  WV 
3*  States  collecting  individual  student  d^ta  by  OE  Codeot  prosiam  m  vihich  iniQl\ti,o\  oaupattoiai  abje:tivs.  J>jUi  Zi. 
AZ        HI        MD       MT       NY       PA       TX  Wl(P-Sonly) 
CO        KS       MA       NV       OK       R|  WA 
FL        KY       MO       NW       OR       TN       WV  - 

4.  States  coilecting  individual  student  data  by  puipos«  o\  eniollmsnt  (expioiatoiy,  pr^p^iatoijr,  ^upplsmsntaM.  Tou»  !• 
HM 

5.  States  colletting  individual  student  data  by  $ex.i  Total  18. 
AZ        HI'  ,    MO       NM       OR  TX 

CO  KS  MO  MY  PA  WV 
PL        KY       NV       OK       TN  W| 

6.  SUtes  collecting  individual  student  data  by  ethnic  (roup.i  Total  16. 
AZ        KS        MO       HY       PA  WV 

CO  KY  HV  OK  TN 
FL        MD       HM       OR  TX 

7.  States  collecting  individual  student  data  by  ati.i  Total  12. 
CO  KY  MM  TN  - 
HI        MO       OK      -WV  ^ 

KS       NV       PA  Wl(P-Sonly) 

8.  States  collecting  individual  student  data  by  (rade  leyei.*  Total  13.  . 
CO  KS  «V  OR  WV  ^ 
FL        MS       HM  PA 

Hi  '     MO       OK       TN  i 

9.  Stales  collecting  individual  student  data  by  (;ade  point  averafe  or  class  rankJ  Total  6. 
HI  ^  MV 

KYI  PA 
MO  TH 

10.  Slates  colleclhic  individual  student  data  by  disadvantaf  ed  status.*  Total  21. 
AZ         HI        MD       MT       NY       PA  TX 

'CO         KS       MA       NV       OK       Rl  WA 
Fl         KY^     MD       NM      OR       TN       W|  (P-S  only) 

1 1.  States  collecting  individual  student  data  by  handicapped  status.1  Total  21. 
AZ         HI        MD       MT       NY       PA  TX 

CO         KS        MA       NV       OK       Rl  WA 

FL         KY       MO       NM      OR       TN  Wl(P.Sonly) 

12.  States  collecting  Individual  student 4ata  by  cooperative  or  g^srk  study  status.'  Total  21 
AZ         HI        MD       MT       NY       PA  TX 

CO         KS       MA       NV       OK       Rl  WA 
FL         KY       MO       NM      OR^  TN 
o    13.  Spates  colleUing  mtitviduai  toitowup  itifutmatiun  eith^t  thruugti  foUo^ing^up  of  each  student  oi  osin|  a  slratui^d  ran- 
dtm  lamp!e,«  Total^e, 

AZ         FL        KY       MH      MT       NY       PA       TX  V/V 

AR        HI        MD       MS       NV       OK       Rl       VA       Wl  (P-S  only)  ^ 

CO         KS     .  MA       MO       HM       OR       TN  WA 

14.  States  collecting  n>ore  individual  followup  dsta  than  totals  required  by  OE.^  Total  21. 
AZ         HI        MD       MT       MY       PA       TX  , 

CO  KS  MA  *  NV  OK  Rl  WA 
FL         KY       MO       NM       OR       TN  WV 

15.  SUtes  collecting  indtvid jal  foiiowup  mfoi  miWn  b>  OE  Co  le  of  PioRiam  cjmpieted  oi  occup^Uunal  ubjectivi,  eilhei 
through  fotlowup  Input  or  through  matchinc  with  student  Tiles.^  Total  24. 

AZ  HI  MO  MS  NV  OK  Rl  VA* 
CO  KS  MA  MO  NM  OR  TN  WA 
Fl         KY       MN       MT       NY       PA       TX  WV 

16.  SUtes  colteding  individual  tollav/up  data  by  purposi  (txpioiatoiy.prepjutQr/,  suppieme.'Udi).  linkuo^. 

17.  States  collecting  individual  follo^up  d<.ta  by  1o':h1  sctiool  district  identity  (by  vuOe  ji  iiame^.'  Total  11. 
AZ         HI        NM       PA       WA  Wl 

CO         KS       OK       TN       WV  "  • 

18.  Stales  collecting  Individual  followup  data  t'm,^  Total  17. 
AZ         HI        MD       NM      OR  TX 

CO         KS       MO       NY       PA  Wl 
FL         KY       NV       OK  TN 

19.  Stalls  coRecUng  individual  followup  data  by  ethnic  group.*  Tctal  14. 
M         KS       MO     .  OK  TN 

CO         KY       NV       OR  TX 
FL         MD       NY  PA 

20.  Stales  collecting  individuaUoIIowup  data  byate.^  Total  10. 
CO         KY       OK       Wl  (P-S  only) 

HI  MD  PA 
KS        NV  TN 

21.  States  collecting  individual  followup  data  by  grade  point  averagi  or  class  ranK'  Total  10, 
CO        MS       OK  TN 

a  MO  OR 
HI         NV  PA 

Seo  footnote  at  ena  of  tabic. 
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.Table  l.-STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  [TATA  COLLECTION,  APRIL  l975--ContJnued 

'  ,    .  !♦  Student  Data  * 

22,  Stales  collectinf  iodivldual  followup  data  by  disadvantaged  or  handicapped.i  Total  26. 
AZ         FL        KY       MN       MT       NY       PA       TX  WV 
AR        HI        MO       MS       NV       OK       Rl '       VA       Wl  ^ 
CO        KS       MA       MO       NM      OR       TN  WA 
'  23.  States  coHectinir  individual  lollup  d^ta  by  earnings.  Unknown. 

^  24.  Slates  collecting  individual  folla^p  data  by  student  tvalOiton  gr  vocational  cduv;it»on  taming  leceived.*  Total  14. 
'       AZ        KY       MN      OK       VA     »  * 
.     CO        MD       MT       PA  V/l 
HI         Ml       NY       TN  - 

11.  Program  Data 

1.  Stales  coUectinf  more  data  than  totals  required  by  OE.i  Total  33. 

AL-  CA  OE  IL  KS  MN  NH  OH  PA  -  TX  WA 
M  -  CO  FL  IN  KY  MS  NM  OK  RI  UT  WV 
AR        CT.       HI        lA        MD  .«    MO       NC       08       TN       VA  Wl 

2.  States  collecting  individual  course  data  by  programs  offered  in  each  school  district  by  OE  Code.^  Total  9. 
AZ        KS       TN  "  ' 

CO  OH  WV 
HI         PA  Wl 

3.  States  collecting  Individual  course  data  by  trade  level.  Total  7. 
,  CO       ,0H       V/V  ' 

HI  PA 
KS  JN 

4.  States  collecting  individual  course  data  by  contact  hours.  Total  12. 

CO       KS.      MN  PA 

FL       MD       NY       Wl  ^      -  ^  - 

HI        NV       OH  WV 

5.  States  collecting  individual  course  data  bv  type  of  couise  (cooperative  or  classroom  onlyV  Total  20. 

AZ  FL  KY  NV  OK  RI  WA 
AR  ^Hl  MO  NM  OR  TN  ,W| 
CO       KS       MO       OH       PA    •  TX 

6.  States  collecting  individual  course  data  by  expenditures  which  miludt  both  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  each  course 
Unlftjown.  wui*«. 

7.  States  collecting  individual  coursi  data  by  sources  of  funds  lor  each  coursi  (Slateilocai,  VE  Part  B,  etc.).  Unknown. 

III.  Professional  Personnel  Data 

1.  States  collecting  more  than  totals  required  by  OE.i  Total  21. 

AL        FL  .     IN        MS       OK       RI  WA  - 

AZ       GA       lA        NH       OR       TN  WV 

CO       HI       MD       OH       PA       TX  Wl 

2.  States  collecting  individual  personnel  data.i  Total  23. 

AZ        FL      ^KY       MO       NM       OK       TN  WV 
CA       HI       MD       MT       NV       OR       UT       Wl  (P-S  only) 
*      -CO       lA       MA       NV       OH       PA  VT 

3.  Stales  wllecting  Individual  personnel  data  by  category  {teachers,  teachei  tiamecs,  a  dm  in  istiators,  director,  etcetera;.* 

A2     ■  FL       KY       MO       NM      OK       TN  WV 

CA    '    HI        MD       MT       NY       OR       UT       Wl  (P-S  only) 

CO       lA       MA       NV       OH       PA  VT 

4.  States  collecting  indiv)ciual  personnel  data  by  a  percent  of  full-time  in  Vocational  Education  assignment  Total  1. 

5.  States  collecting  Individual  personnel  data  by  grade  iivel  of  vocational  education  asslgnmenL^TotalZ 

AZ        FL       KY       MO       NM       OK       TN  WV 
.  CA       HI        MD       MT       r<Y       OR  UT* 
CO       lA       MA      NV       OH       PA  VT 

6.  States  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  age.i  Total  13.  « 
AZ        HI        NV       OR  WV 

CO        MD       OH       PA  , 
FL        MO      OK  TN 

7.  States  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  sox.^  Total  13. 
AZ        HI        NV       OR  WV 

CO  MD  OH  PA 
FL         MO      OK  TN 

8.  States  collecting  Individual  personnel  data  by  years  of  wcfK  explrience  in  teaching  fietd.t  Total  13. 
A2        HI        MO       OR  WV 

»      CO        KY       OH  PA 
FL         MD      OK  TN 

9.  ^^ates  collecting  in  Jividual  pei sonnet  data  by  number  of  years  since  last  woik  cxperienco  in  teaching  field,  iota!  1. 

10.  States' collecting  Individual  peisonnsi  data  by  cuilege  degiei  and  number  of  graduate  hours  of  study  since  most 
recent /degree.  Total  1.  *  - 

'    WV    '  . 

11.  Sta'es  collecting  mJividjjl  personnel  data  by  numbet  of  years  (fulltime  cquivd.vut)  of  toachtng  oxpeuence.^  Total  12 

^    AZ        HI        MO       PA  -  , 

CO        KY       OK       TN  * 

FL         MO       OR       WV  ^  e 

)?.  Stales  collecting  Individual  personnil  data  by  State  ceitification.  Unknown. 
13,  States  collecting  individual  peisonnti  data  by  skill  compateniy  rating  in  teaching  field.  Unknown. 


I  Puerto  Rico  is  unknown. 
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WHAT  WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  ABOUT  VOCATIONAt  EDUCATION 

AVliile  wa  hn\e  total  figures  of  .voeatiuiiai  educatiuu  5>tui!ents,  pro- 

grams, and  profe:5i>ioual  iM.r5>uiiiiel,  we  do  not  Know  the  rdatiouships  betN\een 
them  in  most  States  or  at  the  uationnl  level.  For  example,  we  know  the  total 
luiinber  6t  .studeiits*  enrolled  in  each  toursje  or  occupational  area,  the  number 
in  iSecondary,  poc>t  ^etundarj,  ai»d  adiilt  program^,  and  the  number  who  com- 
pleted their  programs  or  left  tarly  with  Job  entry  skills.  But  we  do  not  know 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a  partiLulnr  course  or  occupational  pro-, 
grnm— welding,  for  eLxauiple — at  the  becuudarj  level  who  complete  the  program 
or  leave  early  with  job  eiitr>  ^^Jvills.  Nor  do  we  know  the  number  who  drop  out 
of  any  particular  program  or  iit  any  level,  or  whether  thej  are  disadvantaged 
or  Imudicapped. 

In  the  same  way  we  kiiow  the  total  number  of  \ofcational  education  programs 
offered  in  eacli  State  l>y  OEI  Code,  and  the  total  expenditures  hy  level  and  leg- 
islative purpose,  but  we  do  not  know^  in  most  States  or  at  the  national  level 
tlie  cost  of  e^ch  program.  Thus  it  is  extremely  diflicult  if  not  impossible  to 
know  "the  cost  of  the  programs,  services,  and  activities  pro\ided  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  \\hicl;,ii>  in  excess  of  the  cost  wliicjj  may  be  normally  attrib- 
uted to  the  cost  of  education  in  such  local  educational  agencies."  'Xhis  is  in- 
formation, as  noted  earlier,  which  the  S^ocatioiial  Education  Amendments  re- 
quire due  couijiderativu"'  he  given  to  in  each  State  plan  before  the  Commis- 
sioner is  nuthori^ted  to.' approve  it. 

TliC  i«ame  i>ltnarrfm  exists  with  professional  personnel.  We  kuuvv  the  total 
nnniber  of  teachers  In  each  of  eight  broad  categories  such  as  agriculture,  and 
the  total  number  teaching  dUad\antaged  or  handiaipped,  but  not  tlie  number 
teachiiig  di>advantagtd  or  handicapped  students  in  agriculture.  These  are  just 
cxautpU's.  The  major  prol»lem  i.-j  that  while  such  additional  data  can  be  collected 
by  totui>  in  eacMi  ^tatc.  the  specific  totals  needed  must  be  re(iuested  from  local 
.schools  and  providing  theni  would  he  an  added  burden.  A^?  far  as  I  know,  Ohio 
is  the  only  State  attempting  to  do  this  on  a  broad  scale,  and  only  with  student 
data.  Program  and  professional  personnel  data  are  collected  ind^^idually  in 
Ohio,  but  student  data  are  coUcctcctas  clas5?room  totals.  ' 

The  way  to  know  .spe^.lfically  which  data  elements  we  du  not  have  is  to  re- 
verse the  preceding  lists  of  States  tltat  are  collecting  each  of  the  data  elements 
needed  and  show  the  ones  tliat  are  not.  Xhtis  we  .^ee  that  twentj  fiVe  States  do 
not  know  which  students  being  followed  up  are  dlsad\anta^ed  i>|:. handle. U'ped. 
Twenty-nine  lomittlng  Ohio>  do  not  know  U*e  occupational  pro^iraui  (OK  Code) 
in  which  each  student  is  enndled,  Thirt,\  -oni>  tannot  identif\  \  ocational  educa- 
tion indents  who  are  disad\'lintaged,  Tmndicai»ped,  .or  in  cuoijerati\e  or  w^fk 
^  study  programs.       "  ^ 

Thirty -three  States  have  no  information  about  the  sex  of  indi\ijilual  .students. 
*  Thirty-seven  do  not  get  individual  student  evahmtions  uf  their  \o,catiuual  edu- 
cation in  the  follow-up.  Thirty -seven  have  no  Inforniatlon  about  the  ethnic 
identit>  of  individual  students  being  folhiwed  a|i.  and  *fort\  une  du  not  knui\ 
the  grade  point  average  (U*  class-rank  of  such  students. 

Thirty-eight  States  ha\e  no  knowledge  of  the  grade  le^ids  at  \\hUh  individual 
students  are  enrolled  in  vocational  education  prograuus.  Forty  do  not  know 
tlie  local  school  in  which  individuals  being  followed  up  hail  tUcir  tr/ynlng. 
Forty-one  have  no  information  about  the  grade  point  aNcr.ige  or  i.la.*>s  rank  of 
fornior  vocational  education  students  being  followed  up. 

Thirty-one  States  do  not  collect  individual  course  data  about  the  kind  of 
»  class — cooperative,  w^ork  experience*  or  regular.  Kort>  two  ^Statof^  do  nrtt  kni>w' 
the  occupational  identity  {OK  Code)  of  the  individual  Noiational  educa^on 
.  programs  in  each  local  school  distrut.  5'hirty-ninc  States  du  not  know  the  num- 
ber of  contact  hours  each  course  meets. 

Twenty-nme  States  do  not  lia\e  indUldual  professional  personnel  data  \\hich 
inelude  category  i  teacher,  administrator,  itc.)  or  gradi*  level  in  the  case  of 
ti*aohers»  Thirty-eight  ha\e  no  infurmatitm  about  the  age.  sex,  years  of  work 
experienee  In  their,  teaching  flehls,  and  . thirty  nine  do  not  know  the  number 
of^ years  of  teaching  experience  of  individual  vocational  educators,^,  ^,  - 
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TABLE  2.-STA7tJS  OF.VOCATIONAUEOUCATION,  DATA  COLUCTION,,APRlL  1975 
/  1.  Student  Data 


f.  States  collectinc  only  data  requiied  by  OV  Total  2}. 

AK       DC       irr       MA       UW       Rl        UT   '  • 
CT'      GA       I^A       MT       NM"'    SD       Wl  (Sec.  only) 

DE        ID                  NE       ND       SC       WY         ,  '  ,  I 

2.  States  not  cc'Iectin^  individ'ja)  student  d:)ta.  Total  30.  '  I  3f 
.AL  CA  ^  DC  IL  LA  MN  NH  ND  SD  ,  VA  «^ 
AK       CV     GA       IN       Mr      MS       NJ       OH       UT  'WI(Sec.only) 

AR       0/       -ID        lA       Ml       NE       NC       SC       VT  WY  ! 

3.  SUte^  notcdlettif^g  mdividuiUtudenl  data  bjr  01  Code     piogi«im  tn  whii,h  eniolied,  oi  ocupation^l  ubjective.i 
Total  30/                                                ,U         /  /     ^  • 

AU       CA       DC       IL        LA       Ml       NH    •  ND       SD  *    VA  ; 

AK,  .  CT       GA       m       ME     .MS       NJ       OH       UT  ^  Wl  (Sec.  only) 

^Y      DE       ID       1A       MN  ^    HE       NC       SC       VT  «    WY  '  | 

4.  SlJiej  not  collecting  individual  student  data  by  pu'puse  of  etuglimenl  (explur^toijr,  piep4i4tut>,  5u(jplerr.ent3l^^ 
UnVnown,  ' 

5  /States  not  ccHectinc  individual  student  data  by  six.*  Totnl  33. 

/    AL       CA       DC       IL        LA      '  Ml       MT       HJ        OH  SD      ,  VA  « 

/     AK       CT        GA       IN        ME       MN       NE  ,     NC       Rl  '    UT       WA  ^ 

^       AR  *    D£        ID        lA        MA       MS       NH       ND       SC  VT  WY 

6.  States  not  collecting  individual  Student  data  by  ethnic  troup.i  Total  35. 

At        CA       DC       ID        lA        MA      MS       NH       ND  *    SC       VT     .  Wl 

AK       CT       GA       IL        LA  -    Ml       MT       NJ        OH  SD       VA  WY 

AR       DE       HI        IN        ME       MN       NE       NC       Rl  UT  ,  WA 

7.  States  not  collectmg  individual  student  data  by  3ce.>  Total  AO, 

AL    AR     DE     GA     IN     'ME     MN     MT    NJ      ND     Rl      TX  VA  WY 

AK    CA     DC     ID      lA    'MA    MS     NE     NY     OH     SC     -UT  WA 

A2    CT     FL      IL      LA     Ml     MO    NH    NC     OR     SD     YT  Wl  (Sec. only) 

8.  States  not  cctiecting  individual  student  data  by  grade  level.'  Total  38.  '  , 
AL    .   AR       DE       ID    "    lA        ME       Ml        NE       NY  OH       SD       VT  Wl 
AK   *   CA       DC       IL        KY       MD       MN  \     NH       NC  Rl   "    TX       VA  WY 

AZ       CT       GA    ,  IN        LA       m     ■  MT       ?<J  ,      ND  SC      TUT  WA 

9.  States  not  collecting  individual  student  data  by  £rade  point  ^verag*  or  class  rank.i  Tot)U5. 

AL    AR     CT  ^a     IL      KS     MD    MN    NE     m    WD.  OR     SD     VT  WV 

AK    CA     DE    'GA     IN     LA     MA    MS    NH     f^Y     OH     Rl  TX    VA  W| 

AZ*   CO     DC     ID      lA     ME     Ml     MT    NJ      NC     OK    SC  UT    WA  WY 

10.  States  not  cdlectine  individual  student  Oata  by  disadvantaged  status.^  Total  31, 

AL       CA     DC       IL        LA       MN       m       ND       SD  VA  WY 

AK     "  CT      JGA      IN        ME       MS       NJ        0H>      Ut  WV  .  ♦ 

AR       DE      ID       I A       Ml       NE       NC       SC       VT  Wl  (Sec.  only) 

11.  States  not  collecting  individual  student  data  by  handicapped  status.'  Total  31. 

AL       CA       DC       IL        lA       MN       NH       ND       SD  VA       WY  * 

'     AK       CT       GA       IN        ME       MS       NJ        OH       UT  WV 

AR  *  .DE       ID       lA       Ml       NE       NC  ^    SC      WT  Wl  (Sec.  only). 

12.  States  not  cdlectinc  individual  student  data  by  coop,  or  worK  study  staiusJ  Total  31.  ^ 
AL       CA       DC       IL        lA   .    MN       NH       ND       SD       VA    *  WY 

AK  CT  GA  IN  ME  MS  NJ  OH  UT  WV 
^^       DE       ID        lA        Ml        NE       NO       SC       ^VT  Wl 

13.  States  not  O't'etliiiK  indtviduiil  lulluwup  uifotmatiori  fithei  thioufh  follovumt  up  each  ;iludent  di  u^ing  4  stOttfied 
random  sample.*  Total  26,  ^ 

AL       CT       GA       IN        ME       NH       ND       SD       W|  (Sec.  Only) 
AK       DE        ID        lA^     ^  Ml       NJ       OH       UT  WY 
CA      DC       IL         LA       NE        NC       SC  VT 

M,  States  collectmt  only  the  totals  required  by  OC  on  individual  followupJ  Total  30. 
AL       CA       DC  «     IL        LA       MN       NH  r     ND       SD  VA' 
AK       CT       GA       IN        ME       MS       NJ        OH       UT  Wl 
AR       DE       ID  •     lA        Ml       NE       NO       SC       VT  WY 

15.  States  not  u>ilett»ng  individual  loilowup  bv  OL  CoJe  oijitosiam  completed  l**  gccupatiuttal  objicnve./eittiei  thtuugh 
foltowup  input  or  through  matching  vvith  student  files.itTotal  27.  / 
AL      aR     CT      DC      ID       IN       LA      Ml'     NH      NC      CH      SD      VT  WY 
AK     1:a      DE      GA      IL       lA      "ME      NE      NJ      ND      SC      UT  Wl 

16  St4te:»  not  cvHetting  individual  ^tudetit  followu(i  by  puipo«>c  (exploidtOiy.  piepiidtoiy,  auppiementdi)  <  Unknuwn. 

17.  States  not  Collecting  iitduiJ^aUtuaentfoituwup  by  iocil  school  distiiclidintity  (by  code  01  name) '  Totai40. 
AL      CA      DC      ID       lA       ME      Ml      MD      NV      NY      OH  >    SC      UT  WY 
AK     CT      FL      IL       KY      MD      MM     MT     NH    "HC      OR      SD  VT 
AR   '  Dt>    GA      IN     ,  LA      MA      MS^     NE      NJ       ND      Rl       TX  VA 

IS.  States  not  cQllecting  individual  student  (ollowup  by  sexv^  Total  34. , 

AL       CA       DC       IL        LA       Ml  .     MT       Nj       OH       SD       VA  WY 
AK       CT       GA       IN        ME     "  MN      HE    '   NC       Rl        UT  WA- 

^    AR       DE       ID        lA        MA       MS       NH       ND       SC       VT   '  WV 

19.  States  not  c«itecting  indi;iduil  student  followup  by  ethnic  gioup.i  Total  37. 

AL       CA       DC       JD        lA        NlA-*     MS       NH       NC       Rl    '    UT       WA  WY 
AK       CT       GA       IL        LA       Ml       MT       NJ        ND       SC       VT  WV 
AR       DE       HI        IN       ME       MN      NE       HM      Oil       SD      ,VA  W| 

20.  States  not  collecting  individual  student  followup  by  age.i  Total  42.  <  * 
AL      AR      DE      GA      IN       ME      MH     MT      NJ      NC      OR,     SD  \    VT  WV 

AK  CA  DC  ID  lA  MA  MS  NE  NM  ND  Rl  TX  VA  Wl  (Sec.ORly) 
AZ      CT      FL      IL       LA      Ml      MD     NH      NY      OH      SC      OT  *  WA  WY 

21.  Stales  not  collecting  indivi iual  btudint  follOv\«up  by  gr^do  DOint.ivcrage  or  clas^  rank.  Total  41 

AL      AR      DE      ID       lA       LA      MA    ^rlT      NJ      NC      Rl       TX      VA  W| 
AK     CA      DC      IL       KS      ME      Ml      NE      NM     ND      SC      UT      vWA      WY  .'^ 
f  *  fa      CT      GA      IN       KY-     MD      MN     NH      NY      OH      SD      .VT  \N 


See  footnote  at  oml  of  table. 
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7A8J.E  2. -STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EOUCATION,  OATA  COLUCTION,  APRIL  1975-Continued  / 

I.  Student  Data  ^'1  i  , 

^2  Slates  no^conectiiu^inciivid-jal  stud^t  follbwup  by  disadvantaged  or  hatKhcapped.  Total  25.  ^ 

,  CA   .    Df  •  .IL        LA       yE       NC     SC       >T  "         ^  v 

23,  Stales  not  wKectinj individulKstudent  followup  by  eaininjs.  Unknown.  ^ 
V  TJJ|j'37'°' indi»ldua[  student  foliowup  byutudeiil  evaluiiion  of  yocaj|j)n«l  Education  trainms  fcceived.i 

'  CA       DC       ID        lA  MO       Nh'^   NC  !o  VT 

.   SJ       ft-.       IL        KS       MA       NE*      NJ       NO       Rl        TX  WA 
AR  GA       IN        LA       MS       NV       NM      OK       SC       UT  WV 


WY 


iU  ?mhm  bat3 


St?te$  collecting  only  data  fcquiied  by  0E.«  Total  18. 

AK       ID        MA  KY       SO  <  . 

DC       LA        Ml        NV-      NO       VT  .  .  t 

GA       ME       MT       NJ       SC       WY  /•  . 

States  not  collectini  individual  course  data  whUh  mflude  prosumsoffeiecVin  each  school  distiitt  byAiE  Code.'  Total  42. 

AU         CAs>     DC       ID^       I A        MF       Ml        MA       N\y       mm       nh       di        tv  _«ia 


■•■i 


NM  ^  ND 
NY  "*  OK 
NC      OR  ' 

0»<S0 
Rl  TX 
SC  UT 


Ri 
SC 

'\ 
VY 
VA 
WA 


UT 
VT 

.Wl 

WY 


At  CA,  DC  ID^  lA  ME  Ml  MO  NV 
AK  CT  FL  IL  KY  MD  MM  MT  NH 
AR  ,  DE  GA.  IN  \  VA  MA  MS  NE  NJ 
States  not  collectint  individual  course  dat(\  by  grade  level.'  Total  44. 
?b     5?     SI     fi?  ^'   MA    MS     NE     HJ  r?C" 

AK  CA  OC  10  lA  ME  Ml  MO  NV  NM  NO 
A2  CT  FL  IL  KY  MD  MM  MT  NH  NY  OK 
StattfS  not  tollectinf. individual  course  data  by  contract  hours.*  Total  39. 

5b       Sr  !P        'A       M^  MT       NJ  '  OK 

CA       DC       IL        KY       MA       MS       NE       MC  OR 
?2        CT        GA    .   IN        LA        Ml        MO       NH       ND       -ftl         FN  VT 
States  not  coljectin?  individual  course  data  by  type  of  course  (cooperative  or  classroom  only.)i  Total  31 

5k       Sr  \i       H!       HE"  SC      .VT  WY 

AK       OE        p         A       M\       MS      •  NH       NC       SD  VA 
CA    .  DC       IL        LA       Ml        MT*     NJ        NO       OT       WV  - 

:t  amfTn 


-VA 
WA 
WY 


SC 
$0 
TN 


T)^ 
UT 
VT 


.  WA 


J^r.  •      ..       .     '■'^  "J       ND      ur  WV 

stalls  no;  collectint  individual  course  data  by  expenditures  which  in(.tudi  direct  an 
Unknown. 

Slatei  not  collectint  inilividual  CO u I  se  data  by  sourcii  of  funds  foi  each  course  (Slate,  local 


nduect  cost  of  each  course. 


Part  8,  etc.;.  Onknown. 


III.  Professional  Personnel  Data 


VT 
VA 
»WY 

Wl  (Sec.  only) 
WY 


.  supeivisoi,  dnectot  oi  other;.^ 


1.  States  cotlectinc  only  the  totals. required  by  OE.*  Tjdtal  30. 
AK       CT       ID        KY       M^       MO  ^    NV  NY  SC 
AR       DE       IL        LA       Ml       MT »     NJ  •  HC  SD 
CA       DC      .KS^       m       MN,     NEJ      NM  NO  UT 

2.  States  not  collectint  Individual  personnel  data.*  29. 
AL       CT       GA       IN        MR   '   MS'    '  Ni  Rl  T3( 
AK       DE.       ID     1  KS        Ml        NEJ       NC  SC  VA 
AR       OC     '  IL         A       MN       Nif     NO  SD  WA 
TolaV29°*           indivioual  personnel  data  by  catetorjjtteachci,  teathei-luince, 

ML      'CT   .    GA       m        ME-^      MS       NJ       Rl  TX      %  (Sec. only) 

AK       OE       ID        KS       Ml        NE       NV      .SC  VA  WY 

AR       DC       IL     "  LA       MN       N^i       NO       SO  WA 

A  States  not  collectint  trvdividual  personnel  data  by  houis  pei  werk  oi  percent  o|  luir-titne  in  vocational  education 

asiftnment.  l/nknown.  <^  f         >  •**  a 

5  Slates  not  collectmi  individual  personnel  data  by  trad(NQvel  of  vocational  educatiuit  assisijnf)t,i  Totam. 

AL       CT       GA       IN        ME\     MS       NJ       Rl  TX       Wl      *^  . 

.  -  AK       DE  *    ID        KS       Ml    >   NE       NC       SC  VA  WY 

^  AR       DC       IL        U       MN       NH       NO       SO  WA 
6,  States  ^not  collectinf  individual  personnel  data^by  ate.i  Total  38." 

AL    .  CA       DC       IL  /^KS       ME       MN       NE  NM.^f 

AK       CT       GA       IN        KY     s  MA       MS       NH  NY 

AR       DE       ID        lA        LA       Ml       MT       HJ  NC 
1.  Stalls  not  cQliictins  individual  personnel  data  by  six.i  Totalis.  , 

AL       CA       DC  ^    IL        KS       ^ME       MN    \NE,  NM  ' 

AK       CT       GA       IN       .KY       Ma       MS  NY 

.  AR       OE       ID        lA       U       m       MT      ^Nl  NC 

8,  States  not  collectini  individual  personnel  dauby  years  of  work  txperiiace  in  teaching  r:eld.>  Total  3S. 
AL       CA       DC       IL        KS      ^MA'      MS      '•NV  NM  *    ND.      SO'       VT  •     Wl  • 
AK       CT       GAj    -  in        la       mi       MT       NH  NY,     Rl        TX       VA/ m^YY 
AR       DE       ID        lA        ME       MN       NE       NJ  ti^i*    SC        UT  WA 

9.  States  nPt  collctinj  mdivijujl  peisonuel  dafi  by  iiuinbei  of  y^jis  sincr  last  woiK  ixpeucnce  m  I^^LhiQt  field. 
UnKnov/n,  ;    '  [  .  / 

10.  Sta**^  not  collectint  individual  H'^isoimel  dj|j;by  college  Jeiiees  4iid  numbii  oi  giaduale  houis  ol  study  since  moU 
recent  detrM.  Unknown.  [ 

11.  SliUs  norcollectmjjndiwidual  peisomiel  djtajby  number  of  ycai^k  Uulk'ttme  equivalent) ut  teachini.^  Total 39. 
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At     .  CA       DC        IL        KS        K  . 

AK       CT       GA       Ifj  ,     LA       A  L>   

J.  AR       OE.      ID  '      lA        Mt       ^f^      NE       NJ  NC** 

12.  States  not  collectin;  individual  personn^i  data  >y  Slate  cortificaticn.  UnWiown. 

13.  S^aie^itOt  collei^tint  individual  personnel  data  [ 


)y  skill  compitoncy  ratinti'i  leachinji  field. ^(jr^hown. 


^  Puefto  Rico  is  <jnKnown>  Ohto  does  iiui  called  i  idi^dual  student  data,  but  due^  wiiecf'studenl  data  by  0^  Code. 
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WHY  WE  Da  NOT  KXOW  WHAT  rjEKDB  10  BE  KNOWN  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

,  The  jceasou  Is  not  that  the  data  are  too  di£Dcult  to  ^ullect,  or  that  to  do  so  is 
too  e.\ljeuslve.,  Xhe  liUiiiber  u£  fcjtiitcs  already  oullectiug  mubt  ot  the  data  ele- 
Jiieut:^  needed  e»taUii>Ue»  thts  XcUtoiblUt^  of  doliig  j>o.  Mureuvi:r,  thi:  rapid  gruwth 
.  of  a^'toiiiatt'd  \ocutii/auI  iuaiia^^exuciit  liiformuUoii  b^dlvnib  dudng  the  pa^t  lour 
or  jj\e  >eajri>,  aiul  luij^irovumciiU  heiag  aUUed  euiiiiiiuall^ ,  ^oeiu  tu  a  tlear  iu- 
diuitiou  fhat  the  SState^  are  u|jahie  jjt  ituiJiil^lng  thU  iuCur^atluii  tu  the  Fed- 
er^nl  4'dvcri;mcnt. 

,  Tity  du  nut  do  i>b  primarilj  fur  uue  rwi^oii.  it  is  not  reiiuired  o*  tliem.  This 

uut  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  L'.S.  OfUce  uf  Edacation.  The  Office  of  Mail- 
,a,^euieut  aad.Bud^t  ha^}  vlrtuAlly  fruzeii  the  data  wUth  may  he  tollcctvd  from 
^  tile  Statci),  and  imfai.t  reduced  the  number  vf  t^lo.ucuts  within  tlie  past  two 
or  three  years  by  vliniinatiug  f)OUui:  of  the  most  tntically  needed  infurmution 
;  tliHt  was  being  collected.  ,  - 

I  refer  ripeeiflcally  to  the  eUnii  nation  uf  enrollment  data  by  sex  and..ethnic 
idenilty,  and  the  elli^^-iiatiun  uf  eiyploynieiit  ilatu  by  oecupatiunal  code.  The 
^ntlur  atllMn  ha^  made  Lumpletely  luipobi^ibie  auy  liatlonal  iiifuruiatiuu  ou  the 
imimct  of  vutational  education  uu  the  eixiplu^Uiunt  xiiarKet,  except  through 
curtly  sur\eys  which  tuat almost  imwr  meuburcehauges  from  one  year  ^o  the 
next  or  over  any  given  period  of  time. 

While  the  inability  of  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education  to  require  the  States  to 
coilttt  the  data  appears  to  be  the  most  forBildable  problem,  it  is  not  the  only 
ont.  Indhldual  student  anil  professional  personnel  data, jus  well  as  program 
data  cannot  be  collect ed  and  tabulated  by  hand.  It  Is  a  job  the  size  of  which, 
if  nothing  else,  calls  for  a'utomatic  data  processing  by  computbr. 

Another  reason  fur  using  computers  Is  that  the  data  dbtained  in  this  way 
ar^  almost  Invaiiably  mure  acLUiatt  than  those  front  han^l  reporting  systems, 
rrojfct  Baseline  has  foiuul  in  every  State  that  I  recall  im  the  past  three  and 
one  half  years  that  data  reported  the  first  year  fruni  a  ikwly  installed  com- 
puterized  system  showed  w  ide  variations  from  the  preceding  year. 

All  hut  fourteen  States  are  now  using  automation  in  one  or  more  of  their  vo- 
cational education  repdrtljig  :,uhsystem;s.  Eight  of  the  fourteen  are  getting  ready 
to  do  so.  This  still  leiUGl  si.x  States.  Ami  many  of  tho^  using  some  autonia- 
tion  Imvu  portions  of  ihqlr  systems  still  |)eing  operated  manually. 

Another^ problem,  aiild  a  major  one,  is  lack  of  nnlformity  of  data  being  re- 
ported. Xlms  \yhon  Ca,llfj[pVnia  or  Arizona  or  Illinois  report  the  number  of  their 
vocational  education  .ciStr]|^llnienti3,  they  mean  every  person  they  could  identify 
who  wai>*  enrolled  la  iLvocallonal  etlucation  course  (^urlng  the  year.  When 
rena5.3hania.or  Ohio  or^Xew  York  report  tlie  nnmher  of  their  vocational  edu- 
cation enrojlineuts,  tlicy  mean  the  number  who  wen-  enrolled  in  a  sequence  of 
conr»vcs  identlfleil^  as  a  vocational  education  prograni.  The  head  count,  as  you 
can  see.  will  he  considerably  greater  in  tUe  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  s^uae  problem  appears  In  reporting  post-secomlary  and  adult  fstudents, 
Completions  and  early  leavers,  and  to  some  extent  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped. 

Another  somewhat  rplated  problem  e.xLsts  in  the  Interpretation  and  analysis 
ojt'  tlie  data  being  reported.  Tlie  T.S.  Qfflce  of  Education  has  attempted  to  re- 
move any  nilsundersjtandlag  through  very  elaborate  guidelines Jhp  States  are 
,  supposed  to  follow  in  fining  out  their  annual  reports.  This  effort,  .while  well 
Intentioned.  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  I06  often  the  very  attempt  to  be 
.specific  leads  to  ambiguity  ori  the  one  hand  or  a  degree  of  rigidity  on  the  other 
Willi  h  makes  the  Federal  forms  and  .guUlellnes  dlfllcnlt  to  use.  Wlmt  usually 
happens  is  that  each  State  in  the  cud  does  the  be.sl  It  can,  but  wiiat  the  Fed-  , 
,  oral  forms  and  guidelines  difficult  to  use.  What  usually  happens  is  that  each 
State  in  tlio  end  doc3  the  best  it  can,  but  what  the  Federal  Government  asha, 
for  to(;i  often  has  to  be  intt  *n  tlie.liglit  of  oarh  State's  ow^n  .statutes  onjl 

vSch(Ktl  policies.  Interpetation  .  .  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  can  oal^ffne  , 
niade  by  constantly  going  back  to  each  Statp  f«»r  iruldanve.  a.«5sl.stance  ii^ial<- 
ing  eliancos,  ami  final  Veriilcntion.  iBocauso.of  the  sheer  work  involved,  it 
notion^'  else,  annual  iiderprctqtiori  and  analyses  of  \ocatlonnl  education  data 
before  Project  Ba.seline  w^as  .established  were  virtually  aon  exl.stent  at  the 
national  lord.  /  / 

Tt  can  bo  argued  tlmt  noil/ier  tht^  State  Oflucntional  agencies  nor  the  TT.S. 
Dfpco  ot  Kdut'atlon  «ro  rnnablo  »>f  lutorpri'ttiig  and  analvzlng  their  own  data 
beiMU^e  they  Jack  objAtlvit.V.  That  may' bo  one  reason  the  advisory  councils 
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'  !^;^/^/'St"^^l^H^f  JulvLsury  counuls,  both  those  at  the  State  level  and 

M      li*^"*'*  Advisory  Council,  have  no  adequate  way  to  do  the  work.  Some  of 

'        T>.n      ^/"^  iackiug  iu  objectivity  as  the  admluistra  tive  agencies, 

iroject  Baseline  seems  to  have  served  a  useful  purpose  iu  performing  this 
boc^^n\?  wo'^  past  three  years.  It  has  been  able  to  do  so,  lioweTrT  only 
^.ininHn.,*^  1"'  Hoit licr  bj  tho  spcfiul  inteiusts  and  concerns  of  the  State 

^  education  ageiieios  and  the  U.S.  OtHce  of  Bdueation  or  the  State  advisory 
ooucils  and  the  ^atlOlml  Advisory  Couacil.  Our  only  obligations  have  been  to 
the  terms  of  our  contract  and  the  highest  standards  of  professional  integrity 
M^'J^Y!"  auiintaiii.  la  tho^end,  I  think  It  is  thi3  more  than  an/ 

o«l??Jr^'  "^'^  ^IT^  increasing  suppor^  each  year  from  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  and  from  the  advisory  comicils. 

f  WHAT  ^•EEDS  TO  BE  DOXE 

n,i!!r.?  "1^'^^^:^  some  states  apparently  colk-ctfng  each  individnal  <lata  ele- 
rril  iT'^r'l  ^V^  ''""V  ^^'^^  collecting  an  or  nearly  all  of  them,  tha  remaining 
task  is  not  to  invei^t^a  nwv  infomiatiou  system  but  to  till  in  the  gaps  of  the 

v  Li  J'"?'         '\''\  "^"""•'^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  infdrmatioa  svstem 

vh  cl  can  be  expanded  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
licliid  ng  Congress  At  the  present  time  it  consists  of  lifty-one  State  systems 
in  various  Ptai^^^f  development.  05>ieius 

nJ^fU>I^!S  x^''^"!?''"^"^  ""f  reporting  required  bv 

the  Oflif>e  of  Miiq]tion  supplemented  by  Project  Baseline.  Fillmg  the  gaps  will 
Hnir^o?  wnl  St|U0  and  Federal  effort.  At  the  State  level  this  means  automa- 
tioii  of  local  sehnoi  district  data  and  adding,  elements  not  already  being  col- 
leeted.  At  the sFederal  level  it  means-  a  transition  from  the  use  of  paper  forms 

10  receiving- individual  data  from  the  IStates  uu  magnetic  tape  and  adding  the 
elenjOnts  not  iio\v  being  collected. 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  nothing  to  assist  In  this  development,  it  will 
nevertheless  continue  at  thp  State  level  but  with  very  little  value  at  the  na- 
tmnal  level.  Such  development  would  also  continue  uncoordinated  and  less 
«?ystomatie  than  if  the  Federal  Government  would  pro^ide  .some  guidance  and 
assistance. 

lam  recommending  a  cooperative  effort  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
Congress.  I  believe  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  continue  the^  national 
^tudy  of  vocational  ediicatlon-thu  Baseline  activities^-without  intf?rruption 
In  domg  so,  I  recommend  the  following  course  of  action: 

11  ^  annual  examinaUuii  of  vocational  education,  as  Project  Base- 
line la  doing  for  the  fourth  year,  and  continuo  th«^  annual  reports.  These  are 
always  going  to  be  useful  to  almost  everyone  involved  in  any  wav  with  vo- 
cational education. 

2.  Begin  next  year  to  add  some  of  the  data  we  do  not  now  have  through  the 
use  of  stratified  random  sampling.  We  could,  for  example,^get  enrollment  data 
of  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  males  and  ftinales,  and  ethnic  groups  within 
each  occupational  progmin  In  this  way.  AVe  could  alsi?  get  completion,  place- 
ment, and  follow  up  data  for  the  ^anie  groups  and  within  eaen  occupational 
program  Then  we  would  begin  to  have  national  information  about  the  Impact 
of  vocational  education  on  the  employment  market 

a.  Continue  the  publication  each  year  of  one  or  more  supplemental  reports 
dealing  with  partictUar  problems  or  areas  of  Intejest  in  vocational  education 
These  are  written  by  selected  authorities  In  the  fields  with  which  thev  are 
concerned  or  by  well  qualified  scholar.s  In  vocational  education  researcir 

This  year  we  piibll.<?hed  eight,  and  at  die  end  of  the  current  vear  we  will  pub- 
lisli  one  or  two  more.  One  will  be  a  very  thorough  examination  hv  a  group  of 
nationally  reengnlml  social  scientists  of  the  expectations  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  snclnl.  economic,  educational,  and  political  environment  of  1975 
aa  compared  wjth  the  expectations  ofi^OOS  in  the  environment  then  evistinir 
and  against  a  linfl^gronnd  of  the  chrfnce^  in  vocational  education  duvinff  tlie 
past  four  .vears  as  shown  by  the  t^rojefl  Ifaseline  da,ta. 

4.  Also  continue  next  year  to  work ^Itli* each  of  the.  States  toward  greater 
^  uniformity  nf  data  and  toward  tiicroashig  automation  of  vocationalfeVliication 
^  dafa  sy<tem'5.  With  or  without  additional  help  fnun  Congress,  I  think  this  effort 
V      Is  extremel.v  Important. 

Tliere  i*?  much  that  can  be  done.  Last  year  we  collected  information  from  each 
of  the  States  on  the  criteria  they  used  In  the  definition  of  vocational  education 
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ami  .4  manlier  of  Atb  cuuii»uiiuuto."riuiu  that  Anfuriuatiua  \\e  ha\c  arrived  at  a 
but  of  ileAiiitiuiis  be  fua.siUlu  un  u  li.Uiuiial  bu^U,  and  these  were 

imMi?>hi'd  ill  OUT  tlnnl  annual  repurt.  Xhis  >t'ar  u«ich  State  Director  uf  Voca- 
tiuiial  IMucatu^n  liaa  biti*u  askoil  lu  rcMuu  thui^L'  ikliuitiun«  and  offer  sugges- 
tioiis.^^'ur  iniiiru\  uUiunt  or  iirubl^'Uia  ihtn  \M>uld  encuuntei*  in  u^iIl{^  them. 

\\Ki  hiwii  hiTved  as  an  infunnal  cli'uring  lii»Usc  on  fufurnuitiun  about  State 
\«HaCniiial  t-duiatiun  data  \\MvUi>^,  On  nnuu-iuUa  ott.«u-iitai^  \\u  b<ise  bi*iu  ^iyked 
abuut  fi-atiin-h  that  \anon»  Static  ha\o  iu  tlniv  *,\.Ntt'iaj>  bj  i^thur  States  plan- 
r«i  i'<tabli>h  .\\.>tfUi.N  u£  thi'ii  own,  Xlua  ixihan^e  of  infonuatiun  helps  to 
pri-\i-ut  I'flforts  to  iVniM-s,t  the  iu  a  letUnic<a  area  which  h<3ij  been  chaug- 

injr  raiHdly  for  a  number  of  yt»ars.  ^ 

A  niajor  i3i'r\liv  to  tlie  Stau-s  at  thi^  tiuii*.  and  one  we  suggested  last  year, 
wuulil  U'  tu  uoiuplftf  a  natiouN\idu  iUM;ntoi\v  ot!  cilac<itit*nal  data  proceMbing  fa- 
idirn-.s  and  utiii/.ution  wliicli        had  started  but  \\ere  unable  to  tinish.  It 
-  \\iHiU\  >iJiH-d       lun.sidoiabij.  I  think,  tho  llow  of  inforniatiuw  about  what  is 
benigHlMia-  «ind  AIuiv  iniiHJitann\  it  would  euabie  each  State  to  develop 

ihi*  nio^t  i-niiii'iil  and  i-«.ononuu  um-  ot  i-»iuii«nent  already  a\ailaheaiul  plan  for 
aUditioiud  v'li»»P»a-nt  as  niH-ihnl.  It  would  also  make  pos&ible  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  eo.st  nn:olved  iu  expanding  auttiniatiun  in  the  schools  and  iu  the 
Staler?.  * 

r..  i:Jej;in  .next  >ear  to  build  a  iiatiun<il  \ucatiuiial  education  data  base  by 
iiMiu  «h.it  Uie  Stati-^  already  ha\e  and  adding  to  it  each  year  as  the  States 
etmiuim-  to  build  tlioir  vwii  dat<i  ba.se>.  Xln.s  nieanb  puttiiig  into  a  computer 
mdniilual  .student  i  liaracteri>tii's  fioui  Stati*s>  that  ha\e  them.  iudivi^Jual  pro- 
fi'>sitinal  perM>nnel  data  from  St<ite^  that  Iiunc  thefts  and  indi\iaual  program 
data  ffom 'States  that  have  these. 

It  dues  not  matti-r  ^\hat  kind.s  of  coniputevjs  different  States  are  using,  wl\at 
kinds  of  computer  language,  uliat  kinds  uf  coding,  or  in  ^^l^at  sequence  the 
data  are  arranged,  i'rojeit  Ba.selinf  Ua^  alreadj  demonstrated  in  a  field  test 
la>t^\ea"r  that  any  States  NuoaUonal  eduiation  jlatu  on  n^aguetic  tape  can  be 
eonvortod  to  a  common  layout  Jind  machine  language. 

One  thing  wo  did  not  do.  wldeh  should  also  he  done  next  year,  is  to  put 
imo  tlu-  .same  eomputei^  tin-  totals  of  all  Federally  required  data  from  Stales 
win-re  U»i8-is  all  they  ,hu\i-.  The  data  ba.so  will  then  he  operational  within  the 
max^nana  limits  of  the  data  currently  being  collected.  Kemote  terminals  in 
an>  number  of  ofTavs  in  Wa.sliOigton  and  in  the'  States  w^ould  be  possible, 
althou^'h  I  am  not  sure  they  would  be  Nory  useful  until  more  individifaV  data 
wore  being  collected. 

.\n  ad\antage  to  many  of  the  States  as  soon  as  even  this  kind  of  a  lindted 
national  data  base  is  v^tahlishea  Ijs  that  they  would  no  longer  have  to  fill  out 
jmper  forms  in  making  their  Federal  reports.  Their  data  ('oi]ld  he  transmitted 
nt  tnaelune  readable  form  on  masrnetii'  tape  aial  fed  directly  into  the  computer. 
The  national  ronfimter  center  being  used  would.  i»f  course,  send  printouts  of 
each  State's  data  back  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocatitmal  Education  to  be 
modified  or  corrrcted,  and  possibly  updated. 

0.  Finally,  somet)nq  somewhere  i.s  going  to  ha\o  to  bring  the  national  data 
base  to  its  full  opeiiitional  capability.  I  think  Jhis  can  ho  done  within  five 
year>.  It  jnoans  lndi\idual  studied,  professional  personnel,  and  program  data 
either  the  complete  uni\erse  or  stratified  random  .<?amples  -  with  annual  or 
stMhNi-annnal  updatmg.  It  means  computer  jirograms  wbich^\\lll  produce  any 
^  kind  of  tabulations  and  analyses  in  an>  rolation.ships  between  >tudetJt  char 
aeteristics.  teachers,  prograuis.  and  fidlo\\-up  needed  by' any  of  the  Federal 
acencios  including  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  it  has  to  he  too  far  in  the  future.  There  are  soiun  who  dis- 
agree with  me.  but  their  concern  i.^  usually  about  either  the  cost,  or  the  wilHng- 
uc«v  of  the  States  to  give  this  kind  of  data  to  the  Federal  Oovenunent.  or  both. 

For  niy  part.  T  do  not  believe  the  cost  would  be  as  groat  as  is  souiotimos  . 
feared.  A  number  t»f  States  ha\e  made  sHr\e.\s  of  educational  data  i»roccsslng 
at  tin*  local  school,  State,  and  .^ouu'tinjo.s  interniediate  levels.  In  every  case 
that  I  know  of.  they  liave  found  that  educational  data  proccssin;?  equipment 
Is  beim;  under-utilized. 
'  >  If-  this  is  true  generally,  souio  local  school  districts  could  provide  consider- 
ablv  mtire  computer  M^r^ices  than  tliev  are  now  doinfir.  and  perhaps  for  other 
soUoois  tJmn  their  ow^n.  (landed  with  this  ubsiTNatiMu  U  the  apparent  continued 
oxr.nnsn»n  of  commiter  facilities  in  educational  institutions,  .^o  that  in  all  prob- 
al»jlhty  unich  of  the  c<»st  of  a  national  \ocational  education  data  base  has  al- 
ready tieen  paid  by  the  States  ami  local  schools. 

^ 
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The  question  uf  uhetlier  thu  States  wuuld  bu  \MlUiig  tu  ^M\e  tliU  kind  u^data 
to  the  Federal  Goyerniucnt  tan  bu  uiii^wuri'd  fairly  uatjily,  it  «uems  tu  me. 
I  would  ima^,'ine  xXwy  wuuld  ha\u  nu  objcUiuU  pruMaud  three  cunditiuni)  eM^ti 

'  one,  that  only  statistical  data,  nut  KTbuiml  ur  private  infurmatiun,  ever  leavi; 

*tlic  State;  two.  that  thuu  wuuUi  be  nu  great  disadvantages  to  the  States 
tlienisehes ;  and  three,  that  theiu  would  be  bunie  ub\iuus  advantages.  I  am 
quitP  conlident  that  eath  uC  the^e  cuuditimus  tan  be  ^ebtablibhed  if  it  dues)  nut 
{ilready  exist. 

The*»only  kind  of  data  I  see  any  serioiib  pnibltiu  in  ^retting  into  the  sy.stenji 
^  arc  exptiiaUure*  by  ^uui^jL  or  i>rugiaiu.  Mubt  States,  nuw  fulluw  Hnndbuok  II, 
Flnayicial  Accounfinf/,  do v eluded  b^  the  Xatiuiiul  Center  fur  Educational  Sta- 
tistics, and  they  are  Ucaially  required  tu  du  by  State  law.  The  national  center, 
liOwe\cr,  hah  had  available  ^ince  1D70  Ilandbuuk  VI.  iStandard  Terminology  f^r 
CUtrJculum  and  Instnictim  in  Loval  and  StaU  Sohuol  Systems,  which  makes 
possible  schoul  acconntixig  sy .stems  in  which  expenditures  are  posted  by  in- 
structional programs. 

A  concerted  effurt  ijliuuld  be  made  by  the  T.S.  Oflice  of  Education  through 
sijch  orgaiiizatioiiH  a.s  the  l^ducatiun  Cviuniifebiuu  uf  the  States  and  the  Amer- 
iofiin  School  Hoard  AsbOciat:ou  tu  have  State  legislatures  adupt  both  Handbouji 
Hand  Handbook  VI  for  local  school  financial  accounting.  *, 

RKC0MMENDATI0^*S  TO  COJJORESS 

The  cooperative  effort  by  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Educatiun  and  Congress  which 
I  am  recommending  calls,  fur  Cungress  tu^remuve,  tliruugU  legislative  action, 
the  principal  obstacles  nuw  in  the  way  uf  develupiiig  a  vocatiunal  education 
data  base,  .These  are:  (1)  the  inability  of  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education  to  re- 
quest the  (lata  needed  because  ^uf  restrietioiis  by  the  Office  uf  Management 
and  Budget;  (2)  the  limitatiuu  uf  fimtls  ia  the  States  and  .many  local  school 
districts  to  adopt  automatic  data  prueesiiing,  (3)  indifference  to  Improved 
efliciency,  better  data,  and  prugrani  aeeuuatabiUty  bj  5,uine  States  and  local 
school  districts,  and  (1)  nun  unjfunu  definitiuns)  uf  vucatiunal  education  among 
the  Stfites. 

«r    .1  believe  each  of  these  obstacles  can  be  remuved  thruugh  the  following  Cun- 
grossionaUaetlons : 

1.  Modification  of  0MB  procedures 

Under  thi^  F^ederal  Reports  Act  of  10-12  and  104G,  the  Oflice  uf  Management 
and  Budget  exercises  the  function  i»revitnisly  assigned  tu  the  Bureau  of  the 
Jiudget  of  regulating  Federal  requ  '6ts  to  the  States  and  the  public  fur  data. 
It  is  a  necessary  function,  hut  tht  vast  growth  of  the  Federal  Guvernment 
since  19-16  has  made  this  fiinptiun  txtreniely  diflicidt  for  any  one.  agency  to 
Jiandle  without  seriuUhly  crippling  the  other  agtneies  in  carrying  out  their  uwn 
functions. 

Vocational  educatit^n  data  eulh^tlon  is  a  good  example,  although  I  Imagine 
the  problem  extends  on  a  hiuad  front  throughout  the  Executive  Branch.  In 
Sec.  123(a)  fl7)  of  the  19C8  Amendments,  the  Cummi.^sioner  is  authorized  to 
Approve  a  State  plan  only  if  It  "pi uv Ides  for  nlq^Ing  such  reports  in  sucli 
form  a4ul  containing  suih  infunnatlou  as  thi*  Cuijimis^Ii&tiVr  may  reasonably  re- 
,  qui  re  to  carr>  out  his  functiuu  under  this  title,  and  for  keeping  such  reconls 
<P  and  for  affi>rdlng  smh  access  thereto  a.s  the  Conimissionei*  may  find  nece.ssary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports." 

In  pmc'tlee,  however,  the  Cumnii-.siuner  must  suhndt  his  re^piests  for  data 
and  the  fornis  t**  be  used  Ut  the  Oflleo  of  Managenu^nt  and  hudgf't  for  approval 
bef4>re  they  may  he  usul.  It  is  tlui  Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget,  therefore, 
whh  li  deriiles  what  Lnfurmatton  th»'  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require. 
iu»t  the  Commissioner  who  iieverthelvss  has  to  answer  to  Congress  for  what 
lie  J;no\v^  or  does  not  know  about  the  prograims  he  is  responsible  for.  ^ 

To  correct  this  situation,  witlumt  doing  violence  to  the  Intent  of  the  1912 
and  lOlfi  Act,  I  recommejnd  that  the  law  be  amended  as  follows: 

Tho  Oflice  uf  ^ranagement  and'  Budget  shall  eon»ph*te  its  re\iew  of  data 
fiirin^  sid»mllt»  d  by  a  rcderal  aaeney  to  ho  used  In  data  collect  Ion  within 
thirty  day^  from  the  date  they  are  reerived.  If  in  that  tiipe  thev  are  not  ap- 
prtA<Ml  as  siiliinitted.  or  If  niodifle.Uions  an*  m»t  agn-ed  to  by  the  snlmdttinc: 
a<;eiK'y,  a  dot  Klon  will  l»e  arrived  at  thn»u;:h  arhitratitm  by  a  Board  of  Arid- 
4  traticm.  The  Board  i*f  Arbitration  shall  consist  of  tne  thief  executive  nfllror 
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of  the  submitting  iv^i-nry,  ihv  birt-itof  uf  the  Ofllcu  uf  Mauagt-intnt  and  Biulijet, 
and  a  third  iiiumbur  tu  bu  bulfctt-d  jmntU  by  thu  Cbainuan  uf  the  bpnatc  and 
Hoiii^e  Subfuiiinntti'eb  uht-ru  the  luiSusKitiuu  urgiiiatt-d  tor  which  the  intor- 
4       mat  ion  in  question  is  tliouight  to  bo  needed.  <        *  .      .  , 

Ihc  Board  uf  ArbitintiMn  bhall  jiieut  and  roach  a  decision  withni  thirty  days 
of  the  dato  of  selection  and  aocoptance  of  the  third'niember. 
2.  Fedcraf  Asmtunw  In  Drnhptng  i^tutc  und  Lotal  Lduaitlonal  Infunnation 


The  Education  AnK«twhuont&  uf  1974  pru\iiW  that  the  National  Center  for 
Kitucatiuiijrl  fc>tati.sticb  ^liail  u»Kst  State-  and  lucal  uancational  agencies,  in^ 
jiiUiruvint;  and  autuuiating  thuir  .stuti&tical  and  data  collection  activities."  I 
ihnik  thus  has  to  lie  iluno  in  unU-r  for  the  Status  to  take  full  achantage  of  the 
irtte.vt  do\eloiaueuts  m  tivlinoloj^> .  of  the  States  necil  niore  help  than 

(itluTS,  but  ail  of  tlieni  need  the  extra  nicenti\e  to  hiiia'o\e  and  update  what 
they  luive,  .     •      ,         ,  „ 

In  the  casi'  of  vuiatiunal  educatiuu— and  this  ai»plies  to  other  lederally  sap- 
portod  pro^iranis  as  wull— the  (lu\ernnK'nt  has  mo  Mib>tanthil  tax  re^ou^ces 
to  be  aeeonnted  for,  and  thus  a  ilirect  inteiest  in  getting;  the  necestary  data. 
1  sufrgest  tha<JIns  nu\}  ha\e  a  hi^xh  priority  in  the  data  collection  activities 
^  bv  tiie  States  and  loc-al  behool  di>tricts  for  which  the  Xatiinial  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics  i.s  uutiionzed  ti>  pn»\ide  assi.staiice.  It  is  my  recounnen- 
datiuu  ttnit  tins  .subi'onimUtee  tUfetrnct  the  Xatiunal  Center  to  that  effict  and 
authorize  a  pi-r  capita  pa.\niunt  uf  $1.00  piT  >tudeut  for  all  students  included 
in  any  rei»ortnig  .sjstMu  s\hich  haJs  been  or  is  being  automated  and  is  using  or 
will  Use  individual  data  elements, 

3.  .4  Time  Limit  In  Makivo  The  Ba^ic  Improvements 

This  reeonnnendation  is  tied  to  the  second,  assisting  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  with  their  ^lata  s>hteni.s.  Such  assistance  should  not  be  an 
empty  gesture,  and  should  not  be  receiM'd  with  onb  token  efforts  to  carry  out 
its  purpose.     ^  *  -  ^  ,  . 

>  Tlie  basic  impn>\ements  are,  fir^^tjautomatiou  at  the  State  level;  second,  col-, 
lect  imUMdual  Muaent,  i»n>fr.ssh/;tfaM<if>ionncl  and  program  data  form  each 
local  schpol  disStriet ,  third,  antl>inatiui\of  the  record-keeping  process  in  l^cal 

'  schools  where  this  Ls  ^tul  already  done  ,\^id  fuiirth,  selection  and  transmittal 
of  data  at  tlie  local  le\ei  by  c^anputcr  tu  the  State  ^e^^^l,.^ntll  fegular  updating, 
bailed  on  school  program  cycling.  '  J  *         ,  ^ 

It  usually  takes  from  twt>  to  three  years  to  develop  an  aujj)ma.ted  infornia- 

,  turn  svsteni  using  indhidual  .student  data  at  the  State  level.fFull  automation 
at  the  local  leve  nmy  take  longer,  Unh'ss  insurmountable  difficulties  are  en- 
countered, most  State.s  eimld  complete  the  process  \\ithin  five  years.  I  recom- 
mend that  each  Stale  bi"  retjuired  to  >lnM\  i^atisfactory  progress  annually,  based 
on  a  ftvo'Vear  time-table  fi^r  eomidetiuu,  and  that  failure  to  do  so  would  result 
in  suspension  of  a  State*s«,eligihility  to  receive  \ocatiunal  education  funds. 

4,  Xattonnliy  I  nifont^  Dcftntttt/^ts  Of  Vocational  FAluontion  And  Its  Prindpal 

Components 

There  is  stront:  siSi)pun  for  this  among  the  State.s,  bnt  little  agreement  on 
what  the  deQuition  slnmhKhe,  Tnless  thi>  f^nluonnnittee  feels  that  better 
dennitions  eau  be  f()nrtd..tUfti(i  tlu*.se  Project  Baseline  has  developed,  I  recom- 
mend that  they  be  \\  ritteTipiito  the  next  \ia'ational  education  Iraisration,  It  if? 
possilde  that  some  suggestions  beintf  ri-eei\ed  friMu  the  Stnte  directors  might 
lead  to  imuliaoations,  hut  I  doubt  if  the^  wiMihl  be  extensive.  Tlie  list  as  pub- 
lished in  our  third  annual  report,  and  whiih  I  n'commend  at  this  time  is  as 

follows:  '  ,     .  , 

Voratwnnl  rdnrntion  course. — Any  eonrse  of  any  length  above  grade  six  iii 
a  pubhe  or  private  edm-atimail  instltntiiui  taught  b\  a  certidcated  instructor 
who  Ims  hnd  work  experience  in  (he  held  or  fiejds  being  taught,  based  on  re- 
linlde  projeetionx  of  euiploymcnt  ileumnd,  and  which  usis  a  biisiiiess/indnstry/ 
labor/eouiniuultv  ad\  iM»ry  eonacil.  Siuh  courses  mast  be  designated  as  either 
e\ploratru-v.  pieparatMr.\,  or  Mipidemental.  and  he  c(mdin  ted  under  a  prescribed 
set  of  niiinmum  perf«)rnmnie  standanls  approMd  by  the  U»cal  school  district 
or  by  the  State  or  both.  Porfonnanee  slandards  .shall  be  capable  of  liMuK  inot 
eitlier  bv  iiornml  eompletitm  of  a  fixed  thne  schedule,  or  by  exainina^oii.  do- 
pendinff^on  lOral  '^ehoul  p«>lie\.  ri»r  reporting  purposes,  the  total  ittinihcr  of 
clock  honiN  norn;nlly  reijinred  fur  t  .u-h  eonrse  .shall  he  inclmled  in  both  student 
'  enrolRneut  and  oxpeuditnre  data. 
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,  Vocntional  education  prof/Ktm.- Ouq  ur  more  vocational  or  rclatetf  courts; 
in  u  Hi;(*j^cribe(l  stMiueiKc  leaUIiig  tu  a  Miccilic  kind  Initl  level  uf  jub  eutry  skiUs^ 
dcpouduig  oir  Sta  te  or  local  school  dlstriet  policy  or  both. 

I- xpforatori/  locatimiul  education.— Cunvt^i^^  lusuully  but  not  necessarily  bclo^r 
Kru(U*  eleven  in  wlmU  students  an*  gi\uii  an  iatruauctiun  tu  (Uiipluvnient  skills. 
Ill  one  i^v  more  oerupational  area>  fur  car4;er  and  intercut  expli^ratiuu  ouly.  not 
^  lur  einploymtMit.  » 

Preparatory  vof  aihnaUducatiOn.~  CuiiV!>vs  usjuallj  but  nu^  neccssjarily  above 
j^rade  fen  in  wluch  stiulents  are  /jiven  basic  and,  or  advanced  preparation  fur 
emjdoyaient  or  continuing?  education  al?a  higher  level. 

^uppkmcntarif  lOcationJf  *  dtuation.—Cuur^^i^s  at  any  IcncI  sijeeifieallv  for* 
adults  and  youth  vwtM  i^chmd  in  uliith  btudeiity  arc  i,M\cu  basic  and/  dr  ad- 
vanced preparation  fur  employnient.  '    ^  ^ 

Prc'scrondary  vocntional  < r/HC«//oH.— Kxploratory  conr^csMll  gradcs^  7-8 

Scromlari/  vocational  u/«(v;^o/i.— Kxplur.itorj  or  prcparatorj-  courses  in 
^trades  2I  12.  -  , 

Post-scrundari/  vovational  w/«r«//o«.~rreparatory  cour.sps  in  tirades  13-11 

AduU  rorational  eduait.un.    <Tbi.s  tcnn  is  elinuiiated  under  tiie  defiintiou  of 
Supplementary  Vueaticuial  Kdueation.) 

Vocational  cdncatlon  cotnidcjiouit.- \\\  students  Mho  meet  file  minimum 
staiHlards  e^itablishcd  by  the  local  i>chuul  district  or  the  State  or  both  iu  anr 
A^oeational  Education  eoursp  and  \\h<>  eunipletc  cither  a  prc^cnbed  Vce'»nomU  ^ 
Kdueation  program  or  one  (lesisrtated  hj  the  luc.il  schoul  district  or  the  fcstate- 
or  both  as  providin;:  job  entry  skills*. 

/•;«/■///  lenvcru  tnlh  mnrUtablc  J<A//^f.r-(Thi^  term  is  eliiiiinato^T  under  the 
delhiitiun  of  eompletioiis.) 

ntsttilvantaf/id  tuva*ional  education  «/w(?t/;/.— All  stiulenth  enrolled  in  any 
Tocatiunal  Kducatioa  uairse'NNiiu  ua-et  the  criteria  for  diivad\anta^ed  imder 
Title  I  of  the  Kdueation  Act  of  HXm  as  anipiuled.  ^  "    ^  - 

Handicapped'  lorutiotm!  iducation  j^tudcnt.^-^Ml  students  enrolled  ih-  any 
A'0(atiitnal  Kdncatiua  oauM*  wUxt  iia-et  the  criteria  fur  tiandicapp^'^^'a^der  Title 
I  of  the  Kdueation  Act  of  iOCI  a<  anicndod.  ' 

co.NTi  N  r  A-no X  of  vnoj v.ct  if.\ s ei j :ve 

T  ^ylie^e  botli  Cuii^re^s  and  the  riiinniissioncr  ^\ant.t<l  continue  this  effort. 
A  ^roup  t»f  natiouall.N  kiu>\Mt  N<Hati»mal  educatur.s,  rescardiers,  and  ant liori ties 
fnau  related,  fields  nncic  .selei  ted.  last.  Munmer  b\  the  U.S.  Otlice  of  Ettncatiuti 
and  the  Xntiunal  Aihi.M>r.\  Conmil  on  A'iicational  Edncatiun  to  take  n  hard 
look  at^rroject  Baseline.  Tlu  ir  report  \\as  favorable,  and  our  schedule  of  ac« 
tivities  in  the  fourth  year  is  based  on  their  recoinnieiidations. 

Till'  i^ite  Nisit  team  bail  this  to  say  about  il.s  u\mi  concern  over  what  happen.^ 
after  IJa.seUne.  "Katlicr  than  coiuluding  Troject  Baseline  at  the  end  (f£  the 
fourth  >ear.  \\e  ur^\  T'SOK  to  eonlinue  this  effort  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  to 
initiate  efforts  for  loUeitinij  sainplinj;  data  of  suflicient^si;^e  for  State  eoin- 
pariMin  re^ardin,^  the  eoiisciiui lae.s  of  \ocational  education  programs." 

"It  is  rceoniniended  that  Project  V.aselinc  be  alloNNcd  tu  collect,  through  a 
national  saniplti»  ^hUa  that  uoiild  aid  iu  ans\\cring  key  (iiiestiiais"  for  which 
data  laniiot  aou  hv  obtained  from  states  Iluuever,  duPing  ensuing  years> 
similar  actiN  ities  should  not  be  limited  to  datii^  avnilable  from  states." 

The  .site  visit  report  concluded  \\ith  this  statement.  "Site  team  members 
left  rhoeui.x  \\ith  oiic  imgsing.  (piestiiui.  After  Troject  Baseline,  what  next? 
I'nle>.v  the  Office  of  Education  platis  t<i  ueNote  the  resources  ncccs'feary  to  con- 
tinue an  annual  examination  of  \ocalional  education  hi  this  comitry,  then  a 
poNNciful  influoiue  for  the  ifnproN  efineid  of  voeatituml  cdneation  wiil  be  lost.  The 
overriding  <iue.stion  ha.s  io  be  not  vv hetla^r  Pn»ject  Baseline  (t<ntiiiues  for  the 
foiirtl»  .\ear.  but  b(nv  khu  the  ciadinuiince  of  the  data  collection  and  analysis 
acti\iti(s  be  assured  beyui.i  ti»e  fourth  year?  Tied  to  this  qnestioh  has  to  be 
a  continuing  MTort  to  iiKjirove  the  substance,  process -ami  products  regarding 
the  .<5tatusof  vooatioiiabeducation." 

^Ir.  Cbnirman.  thnt  tondutles  niy  Statement.  However,  T  vvimbl  like  to  have 
included  in  the  record  the  f(dlovving  lafof niatloii  on  re4m»>ts  for  Project  Base- 
liueV  current  publit'ati»ais.  .shae  It  iiiili« .it»»s  >onie  of  the  impact  at  least  t<f  thi.s 
natiouf^l  study  o.n  educators  and  (he  public,  Thank  you. 


Er|c  ' 
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fAKTtAL  IJST  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  PROJECT  BASELINE  30  YEAR,  PUBLlCATIO«S» 


ToUl  requests  to  date....... »  ...         s  3,952  '  * 

UnjvefsiUes         ,        .  ,   200  )(lncNcs  Ptincelon,  Stanford,  Ktnl.  Northwestern. 

Slate  uniy«Mtlie$  and  colletes  .    85  1   Cornellr  Syracuse,  Purdue",  and  so  forth,  plus 

M^^H^T^^*'-"-^  "   State  umversity  branches  and  State  coUeces.) 

rrieoitai  schools  2j  ' 

Community  colletes  «  65  (43^tatc$.) 

Vo-lech  centers  or  schools,....   85 

■School  distficU...  .  ,   "    \\Z  * 

Teachirs,  couoseJor;  in  secondary  schools.,  .     1«  353 

Pro  prjetary  schools   15 

State  depiflmentof  education  or  State  superintendents.        44  a 

StatV  boards  of  education   15  " 

State  advisory  councils  s  „r.  !..         12  States 

State  Goyernors  ^.<,.  13 

National  orfaniralions  64  (This  includes  4  departments  and  5  reiions  of  HEW, 

US.  Department  of  Cormnerce.  NiE.  Manpower 
Institute,  National  Ras^rch  Council,  National 
^  Academy  of  Science,  National  Academy  of  Engl- 

/  '  "  neers.  American  Association  t>f  State  Colleies  and 

Univirsities,  Jewish  Occupational  Council.  Carnegie 
^y^Ss'L^"  Study  in  Higher  Education, 

"  AFL-CIO,assoforth). 
VoalKwal  rehabilitation  ,   2 

Manpower  agencies  77  ^ 

Private  frfms..,._...   30  (Law  offices,  engineers,  psychQiotists,  manpower 

consultants,  RAND  Corp.,  and  so  forth.) 


Individuals.    123 

Foreign  countries...........   ,     3  (Philippines,  Ireland, and  Netherlands). 

1  Tb«$e  ^^ere  lequtsts  m  addition  to  our  mailing  list  of  1.500. 

*Som«reque$ts  werefoi  1  publication  only  50  total  exceeds  numbei  punted  foi  any  single  publication  Totat  0!  lequest 
so.urces  do  not  equal  total  requests  received  as  more  than  1  lequest  was  rectued  fiom  the  same  source. 
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3.  M anpowcr  and  Vocational  Eduattiofi 'Weekly. 
t4.  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

o.  BdueatiOi\r^T raining)  Market  Report. 
(j.  Report  on  Education  Research, 
7.  Health  Manpower  Report. 
S-        York  2^'e\o8day.    ^    .  ■  , 

{).  Ms  iMa^'ftzIne. 

10.  Resources  in  Education. 

11.  Jottnml  of  Ri'sciJrch  and  DevctOpment  hi  Edueation. 

12.  AJ.A.d.  Monitor, 

lii.  American  School  Board  Journal 
\        ^iitional  School  Board  Journal.  * 
X 15.  Anioricnn  ^^ensonnul  and  Guidance  Association  GuidcpoHt, 

'10.  AOCT-O'Ll^E,  v\\hli^}\Q^l  by  Jlie  Association  uf  Community  College 
TrustOi'ij. 

J7.  I'Junnttii;  and  Manatji^nu  nt  ^  otiJt  fot  rostsicomhij  y  Education  in  MiUiiyan. 
1^  Indu. atrial  Education. 

11).  Ameriv.an  A^sochition  of  Coiuiuuhit^  and  Junior  CoUcgci>  rnblication. 

20.  20  >.'e\vypai)crs  across  the  Nation. 

21.  2  liadio  Stations. 

22.  r  TV  Station. 

-It  Unh-frsltios  made  It  uiaudatory  reading  in  Hesearch  Courses.  . 
2  Mandatory  in  Teacher  Education. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  lEE,  BIRECTOR,  PROJECT  BASEUNE 

Chairman  PEKKI^s.'^^VitllOllt  objection  all  your  prepared  state- 
ments \\x\\  bo  inberted  in  tlio  record.  Since  the  IloiibO  is  in  session 
and  wo  are  getting  calli^d  over  there,  if  30U  could  summarize  your 
statements  k  would  bo  most  helpful  to  tlie^  committee.  Go  ahead* 
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Dr.  Lee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Arthur  Lee, .a  member 
of  the  adminiytrative  btaff  of  Northern  Arizona  XJnivei*sity  and  di- 
rector of  Project  Baseline,  which  ib  an  effort  which  was  initiated 
by  Congrei>b\a  gather  i\i>  imch  Inforniatiun  about  the  vocatioiial  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  States  and  compile  this  information  and 
make  it  available. 

^  We  are  in  our  fdurth  year.  We  had  a  consid(yable  amount  of  ex- 
perience dealing  witlvthe  problems  that  exist  in  collecting  informa- 
tion about  vocational  education  and  other  programs. 

I  am  here  today  partly  to  discuss  those  problems  as  WfiU  "as  the 
accomplishments  that  haye  been  made  by  the  States.  I  do  have  a 
statement.  It  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record? 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Without  objection  we  are  most  interested  be- 
cause we  want  to  know  about  the  study  that  has  been  made.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  would  just  like  to  touch  on^ji  few  of  the  highlights  of 
my  statement  and  lea\e  time  for  the  otlier  members  of  the  panel 
LecaubO  they  hav  e  dune  some  of  the  \\  ork  that  I  think  distinguishes 
the  development  uf  educational  information  systems  in  vocational 
education.  «  • 

First  I  must  say  that  the  GAO  report's  findings  on  the  inade- 
quacj  of  vocational  education  data  is  true.  But  there  has  been  sul)- 
stantial  improvement  within  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

In  1971  when  we  began  our  study  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
States  were  experirnunting  with  new  automated  management  infoi 
mation  sjstems.  Xow  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  have  sucli 
^}  stems  in  operation  or  in  some,  stage  of  developmeijt  and  some  uf 
these  systems  are  capable  of  processing  all  of  the  data  needed  by 
^yeither  the  States  themselves  ot  the'Fcjderal  Government.  I  mention 
this  not  to  minimize  the  problems  \vhlch  remain  but  to  &ugge&t  that 
progress  is  being  made.  '  " 

In  my  statement  I  have  undertaken  to  determine  and  to  report  to 
jou  what  it  is  that  we  need^to  know  about  vocational  education,  what 
it  is  that  wo  do  know,  what  it  is  that  we  do  not  kno.w,  why  \ve  do  not 
have  the  information  that  w^e  still  lack  and  finally  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  have  adequate  vocational  education  data  and  to 
arVive  at  what  we  need  to  know.  • 

I  have  gone^  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  and  identified  section  by  section  and  paragraph  each  provision 
which. seems  to  require  certain  kinds  of  data  in  onler  to  know  if  the 
hivv  i&  being  carried  out.  I  have  alsg  doncxJhib  vvith  t^\o  of  the  bills 
wliich  your  subconmiittee  lias  under  consideration.  II.E.  ;]0';]7,  tlie 
proposed  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1973  and  ILR.  3036,  the  pro- 
posed Posjfsecondary  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1975. 

Finally  I  have  identified  those  data  vyhich  would  seem  to  logically 
bo  required  for  vocational  education  program  financial  accountabil- 
ity regardless  of  wJhether  there  is  a  categorical  aid  bill,  a  consolida- 
tion bill  or  is  under  a  Federal  rev  eiiuu-uharing  support  program. 

In  summarizing  the  data  I  have  coipbinea  them  into  three  cate- 
gories. Student  data,  program  data  and  professional  personnel  data. 
Hero  i§  the  list^  Mr.  Chairman.  In  student  data  we  need  to  know  the 
annual  unduplicated  enrollment,  completion,  placement  and  follow- 


^up  Within  each  school  4istrlct  for  each  occupational  program  by 
sex,  ethiric, group,  age,  grade  level,  grade,  pjomt-  average,  disadvan- 

^•tagud  or  handicapped  ana  pmrpobc,  which  is  exploratory,  prepara- 
tor^>  or 'Supplemental,  with  the  earnings  and  student  evaluation  of 
their  training  included"  in  the  iplla\ving.       ,  • 

In  program  data  wo  neecj  to  kiio^v  the  pro^^rams  that  are  offered 
ill  each  school  district  and  for  each  program.  The  kind  of  instruction, 
whether  inbtitutional,  cot^ipcrativc  op.  work  experience,  the  sources 
of  funds,  grade  level,  clock  hourb  of  Instruction,  direct  and  indi.ect 
expenditures^. 

Under  profesional  pei-bonnul  data  we  need  to  know  the  numbers 
of  tiiachers  and  vocational  education  j^ersonnel,, including  preaervice 
and  inservicp  .teacher  trainees  In  each  occupational  program  by  cate- 
j^ur>,  grade  level,  age,  sex,->eai^  of  work  experience  in  the  teaching 
ilel reccntness  of  woik  Experience,  educational  preparation,  years 
of  teaching,  State  certificdtion  and.  perhaps  and  if  possible  compe- 
tency rating  in  the  teaching  field.  Another  area  of  data  needed,  em- 
ploy ment  market,  demand,  liopefuUy  could  be  supplied  by  the  U.S. 
Pepartment  of  Labor.  But  it  has  to  bo  supplied  oy  vocational  edu- 
cation, occupational  codes  for  each  community  in  the  State. 

^Ir.  Chairman,  I  hafe  heard  only  hist  week  that  the  JJureau  of 
Labor  statistics  has  developed  a  complete  employment  market  de- 
mand data  listing  foj"  23  States,  listing  the  employment  demand  by 
both  the  DOD  code  and  the  U.S.  office  occupational  codes.  This  is 
what  w^e  need.  The  Bureau  of  Labor, Statistics  says  it  will  be  ayaih 
able"  for  all  50' States  and  the  District  of  Colurfibia^ 

Chairman  Pkkkjks.  Let  me  thank  you.  I  don't  wrant  to  cut  you 
shorty  We  have  got  to  move  ahead  here  this  morning.  Congressman 
Quio  was  instrumental  in  getting  Pro^'ect  Baseline  un^er  way  to 
make  a  study^  of  everything  that  t:ransplred  in  the  way  of  new.  ideas 
and  old  ideas  and  the  way  the  program  has  operated  in  the  past, 
where  we  are  going  in  Ihe  future.  I  imagine  your  report  discusses 
all  of  those.  It  has  Deen  made  a.  part  of  the  record.  Certainly  all  of 
us  will  study  that  report. 
^  I  want  to  call  at  this  time  on  Mr.  McIIenry,  senior  program  plan- 
ning specialist,  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Management  Informations 
Systems.    ♦  ^  , 

Wji  will  put  your  statement  in  the  record  and  you  may  summarize, 
.  it.  • 

[Prepared  statement  of  l^Ir.  McHenry  follows :]  ^ 
Pblpared  State.ment  of  Lowery.E.  McHenrt,  Senior  Progr.vm  rLAI^NI^•o 

Sl*ECI.VUbr,  fENNSYLVANIA  VOCATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  lNlOR.MAflON  SySTEMS 

Mr.  Purkins  aiul  members  of  thQ  Subcbmmittee  on  Education:  My  name  is 
Ios%ery  McIIonrj.  I  am  head  of  the  Planning  Section  in  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Edutatluii,  Pennsylvania  DeimrtniCnt  of  Education.  One  of  my  responsl- 
hlUties  for  the  la^t  Ave  J  ears  has  beun  th<j  coordination  of  the  d^evelopment  of 
the  Pcnnyjlvaiiia  Vocational  Educutibn  Management  Information  System 
(VBMIS).  •  -  ' 

On  behalf  of  our  State  Secretary  of  Education.  Mr.  John  O.  Plttenger,  I  am 
lileu."3t'd  tu  have  the  owmctunlty  tu  present  the  following  information  concern* 
In^  rcniibyUaiiia's  Vocational  Education  Managum^iut  Information  System. 
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GK^•KRAT,  I)KSC  llimoy«OP,TnE  SYSliiM 

Uutorical  dcvolopmcni  '  k     ^  > 

Prior  to  1070.  Peiiiii<>lvanjh-rIiKe  most  otlier  Rtatcij — stnij^gled  \\\{\\  ,tl»e 
.rniteil  States  Oflicu  i/f  Eilucatiuii  annual  report  requirements  by  use  of  a 
uiaimul  datii  rtjpurtiii^  .>>^ti'iu.  Statu  Miperviburs  of  tUe  variuus  fidds  o(  vuca- 
tiuiuU  L*dui»atiuu  fuuud  it  ^ieti'>har>  to  dtMute  imitli  of  tlidfc  time  and  effort 
tu  the  many  derital  ta>Kcy  a>M/tiated  witU  data-gathering  acti\  ftieb— fucni  de- 
\eluiinu'nt»  preparation  of  furut^  and  instrucUoU:)*  dl:$tributiun,  clerical  editing 
ojC  returiit^il  form:,,  uialUi^g  of  rioh  respondent  rendndtr  Iettt;rs,  preparation  and 
,  di>tributioii  of 'prt-Iiiiiiiuirjy  and  flnal  repurt-^^  anil' reaction  to  sp.ecial  report 
requesjt.^.  Xhe.^e  ituliwdual  field  reports  were  ti»en  aieri^d  into^  ciimprchwisisc 
.state  roiioit  ou  all  \ocatiolial  program^^.  a.  rebult»  little  tinie  may  liave  been 
Available  for  ?>tate-v\ide  nianagement  of  \uuitiunal  ediicatioii  program  di^veloiJ- 
meat  and  operation.  Enrollment  dupUcaiioiiS  uitliin  program  areas^  ^ul  be- 
jtween  ijro^am  aroas  wert^  extreniel^  .difliuilt,  if  not  impossiblvi,  to  deternune. 
.Moreover,  data  were  gathered  in  aggregate  form,  and  after  the  initial  reiiorts 
,  were^ prepared  and  the  forms  were  filed,  they  were  of  oiily  limited  further  u>e. 

Spediil  roquebta  fur  program  data  not  anticipated  at  tlie  time  tiic  form's  utVe 
develoiied  eitiier  remained  unanswered  or  created  ei.treme  burdens  on  ^tate  and 
local  -  Staff  b>  necei^ijitating  additional  data-gathering  activity,  Occabionallj, 
special  retjuests  could  be  filled  from  data  contained  on  tlie  original  furins,  hut 
this  too,  usually  required  considerable  actiiit> —pulling  thousands  of  furms 
from  the  filt«^  and  couipiling  the  data  to  conform^ to  that  specific  request.  Xhi.s 
sanie  sctne  was  recreated  niany  times  throughout  the  jear.  as  greater  demands 
Were  placed  on  accountability  for  vocational  educatiua.progranis,  services,  and 
activities.  *  ® 

With  the  enactment  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1003,  the  subseuueijj  iiicrease  in  report  reuulreuieat^,  and  the  n^jed  for 
inor(^  meaningful  state-wide  prognjjtp  planning,  it  becaate  apparent  that  \oui- 
tional  education  information  reijniremtnts  far  exceed  uur  cai/ubilities.  Cougre,^,s, 
state  legislatures,  state  boards*  adniiilistrators,  and  the  i)UbUc  were  beeoniing 
cognizant  of  tiie  Imndredi*  of  area  \ocational  technical  schools  quietly  springiii^; 
up  thrioaghont  the  nation^  I>uritpg  tlie  prior  ten  year^j,  more  than  70  such  sciiools 
had  been  constructed  in  rennsjlNania  alone,  EnruIIments  had  increased  over 
400  ijercent.  and  the  number  of  different  curriculum  offerings  liad  tripled  as 
expenditures  climbed  toward  the  $200. million  mark. 

iVople  started  asking  questions — provocative  qii6stlons,  Important  questions, 
critical  questiuns.  Xo  what  extent  sluaiUl  empliasis  be  placed  on  labor  marUet 
netnls  in  planning  ne^N  vocational  x>rogranii>?  Vyhat  standjurds,  If  any,  should  be 
Imposed  on  existing  and  new  prograiiis?  What  realb  h^iipens  tv  graduates' after 
they  complete  their  tnilnliig?  What  should  be  the  criteria  for  admission  to  .voca- 
tional programs?  What  is  the  capacity  utilization  of ^ our  present  facilities? 
What  is  the  proUlo  of  our  pupils  and  teachers  In  terms  of  race,  se.\,  geographic 
piobility,  competence,  age  groupingj^,  earnings,  turnover,  etc.? 

For  uiany  of  these ^inestions  we  had  no  an,swers,  and  for  others  we  had  only 
poor  guesses.  If  we  Were  to  freo  Ke>  persuiinel  from  being  inuialateil  by  clerical 
tasK»  and  to  improve  significantly  our  data  collection  and  processing  activities, 
It  became  ai>parent  that  we  must  turn  to  automation,  In  1070  our  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Kducatiout  Dr.  John  W.  Struck,  approved  the  development  of  Vo- 
cath)nal  Edticatiou  Management  Information  System,  or  VEMIS,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly known  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation^ 

Organizaiim  mil  7leMgn 

Figure  I  describes  tliC  current  organizatioaal  structure  of  VEMIS.  The.  sys- 
tp»»  is  being  developed  under  the  geiiernt  direction  of  the  State  Directur,  The 
Coordinator  of  VEMIS  activities  in  the  Division  of  Adaiinlstratlve^and  Plan- 
ning* Ser\tes,  Low  er.\  E.  Mctlenrj,  is  directly  res|iorisihle  for  the  "continuing 
operatU)n  of  the  sy^steni  wldch  functions  through  a  cuuperatlve  arrangement 
with  the  Education  Systems  Research  Institute  •(ERI)  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
"  sylvaiiia,  ^  * 

Dr.  Max  TT.  Eniger,  President  of  ESUT,  is  responsible  for  the  bast;?  design 
and  development  of  the  system.  He  and  his  staff  of  analy^trt,  prugrQinmers  and 
teehnieiaiis  have  provided  invaluable  technical  astilstance.  In  the  de\Lloianent 
and  current  operation  of  VEMIS. 


1  » 


AC 


Technical  assutaucc  relating  U>  HU'ddc  .s>btciu  application  aiuLpuliQ  i^  piu- 
Tided  by  adMbury  comuDU^ub  ruinvhcutuig  the  educutkmal  level.?  aiul 

inj>titutloU5>  iucurporatud  iir  tiic.i.>;:>tuiii,/Iliu  muiiiberb  vttlni  ^ccviidiiry  ad\  L'sui.\ 
committee  iucludo  btutu  vt»catiuiial  tiduciUiuii  btatl  in  tiuTBurcau  of  Vucatiuiiul 
Education;  regional  otiice  chiefs,  VKn*^  ocut.  tx.ci*  from  cooperating  htate  agc?U- 
cies  such  as' the  Kosearch  Coordiii.tu  ^^UiiU.  the  Divisipa  of  Statlstici?.  the 
irariagemeut  Information  Seru*  vi>  Bi^ciuu  the  OflWc  uC  riauniiig  in  Higher 
Education,  and  local  admiui.-aiiturte.  The  Cuui:di?iator  o£  VEMXS  activitie>  ii* 
alijo  seni>itivo  to  i>uggei>tioi.^  from' the  State 'Ad\i.^ur>  Ciuuicil,  the  State  B,».ud, 
the  Commissioner,  field  «.vnsuUanttf,  and  others.  t 
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Thi'  iua&fu;,.plaii  fur  a  tuuii>ruhViis>Uu  ninnpuwer  devulopinunt  iuuiagemeiit 
liifniiimtKHi  .vy&tem  ha.>  U*  tlicoretlual  ht(jrting  poliit  in  the  mdhpuwur  cuiiver- 
sImu  (MitmtiMi  s\\Kn\[i  in  F^uru  .-\  Tliu  niudel  iacutifics  i>evi*ii  inajur  channuT^ 
<ir  M.UKi'»  fur  cuiiurtlof;  uialc^jjluijod/ tniilurduvuluputl  inanpowur  rej>uiircej>ji"tu  * 
<IevoI(MK*(l.  (skilled)  manpower  resources.  Thoy  are:  , 

1.  Public  Secondary  Vocational  Bducatloji; 

:2.  Tubliu  Xoti-CuUege  Adult/l*ust*ut'uialary  Vocutioual  Education,; 


•  TIu*  furojjuing  du  ijut  iiulmlo  All  >suuru*.s  oi  skillrd^  iijaapu^ur  di'\  i-luiircat  hi 
rMiu-.\l\aiila.  Of  If/str  iai*;r^'ance  fnaa  a  iiuantUaH\i;  loatput)  i,taadpuiiit  art*. 

s.  Trivate  Collcije  Two  Ye; ,  Vocational  Kducation  Programs  i        .  ^ 

S>,  (Vrrcctianpl  Ipstitution  Oc<itij«itionul  Skill  Programs: 
10.  Ounipati^uil  Skill  rrofrrartn  la  Institutiui^is  fur  Ilaadirappca.  - 

TUm  theoivtiuil  ^tartilig  puiut  (if  the  VEMJ«(^y.stuip  i.>  .ihu  Maupuu^er  eoit\er- 
siou  E(iuati6iiysli(mn  iu  KiA»ie  2.  VEMIS  U  ;iut  iaerul>  u  .sJ^tl•al  fui  eoUfctin^? 
and  repni-tiu^nfurniatiun  ahunt  \ukatluiml  udutatuai.  It  lb  a  amnagi*aieut  iu- 
f'O-nirttiun  ^j.sti  in  ic-latlug  t*>  a  Ihh1.\  of  gual.>  and  ubjectivtvs  fur  vocational  fdu- 
latiun.  The  nuahl  whow.^  uudcu*iuLji*d' .numpurtfr  rfMatrceji— pt'uplt*  wrtiiuut  ' 
la.irlu'tablv  i^iiuipafluiud  &kiIU  ai>  input  iutu  tluinneU  uf  numpuwur  Cun\orjj.iun 
ur  devuropiuwit.  .The  niudtl  aUu  aiut>tratv>  tliftt  aidiijta'atial  nuniberi,  vt  <mr 
>ttadil.\  Iucrka.->ing  uni}*«vLhjp*>d  n»^n^pc^^er  *n-sC5uc(5u^  .b^pa.^V  the  niajur  *,uurcus 
Kit  iuanpovMr  di  vtlupnicnk  Soirtc  pcmaiii  OMiutiallj  an  uade/tlupytl,ataniiuner 
le.Mmrce  fur  tbu  i\^irklng  li\t*s,  iiulding  dunii  an&kilied  ur  luwdcxol,  bentib^diled 
julis  when  enipfd^cd.  Otheis  n  tura  U>  tin.  .start  pu.sitiun  and, eater  une  uf  tliC" 
ntajur  sources  uf  nmnptiAM'^  leftuarce^  lit  a  Vitvr  periud  uC  ftiuir  life/Often  tiieu' 
uccupational  .skill  dtyelopiaeat  tiaat'.N  tliruui^ii  <ai-tiie-Jub  trulalng.  aud/ur  husii- 
iie.vs  audi n'dus try  tujtining  programs,  ^  > 


FiouKE  2.— Manpower  Cohversioii  Model. 
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.'ilK.  model  sliuvv>  two  kiiiil:*  oroiUwU  fn>iu  tuAe  major. areas  of  u\aupower  n 
ri'H.iirce^:  k\k  skilkd  maiiiiuui^r  msunnv^.  i.e.,  pevsoys  wlio  have  successCuHy 
<;t»mi)k*teil  4Amr  utciipatiuiml  oiliKutiou  uv  tvaiiilnf  »l)ru«nims,  ami  U) 
ik'VflopcHK  manpower  rebonrces,        iHirbuns  who  have  ^lroi)pea  oat  ot  their 
-  uiTupiitjoual  idmation  lavgnua.^  of  cumplvtt:il  tlicir  piugrams  withoat^uiastci;: 
jiiu  the  ui«cesMn7  occapatluaal         nuiae,  tiu'y  an^i;till  aa  uadcjvelopod  maa-  . 
putttT  u»Mmrws.  Notii^»..lu>ue\er,  Umt  M»me  ivv.vcle  lato  oae  oC  the  major  maa- 
powi-r  \U*v*elupmc'iit  soartvs.   *       ,  *  ^  ,  i    *     i    „  i 

Oil  nu'  far  Mde  uf  tho  ociaation,  tho  hdt*»r  luaiki-t  i<  ripresiMitfd  by  two  broad 
^•aifj;orii»s  .skilled  aiaupower  uicapaliuus  aiul  nu-kilUil  aianiunver  oeeainttioiis. 
•^tur  uur  parposis  the  amn.v  .sliadis  of  j:!e\  bi'twoeu  tho^  two  extreaies  are 
irreU-vant.  \\v  know  that  the  deiujiud  f»*r  .-.kHhil  maupovver  is  increasing,  and  .v 
that  tor  un.skUU'd  manpower,  it  ib  (leereasiti>'.  'L'iii*  na»del  imlieates  that  the 
omput  of  skilled  maiipl*\\ei;ks  ahM.'rliea  inU>  tW  -killed  oeeapat  ons  of  the  labor 
•   market 'tSiul  that  the  na.sKdled  maapuwur  uatarall\  fecd>  into  the  unskillea 
iMTUpatiojis.  As  wi.  havi.  ruaud.  l\o\\e\iT,  the  n«al  world  drtes  not  neCe.^^anl.v 
eoiitorm  to  tlie  ideal  ef  the  theurelieal  uiOdel.  yiuuetimes,  .sUillctd  persons  ouU 
ap  ill  unskilled  omipatioas.         ^  i,  *,  • 

Notiee.  too.  that  the  model  is  aa  eqaation  wUuH  stales  that  the  priuun.v 
ohjcH'tnc  of  thv  eelleetive.uiaai^owor  UeNelupiiieut  .s>>teai  i.-.  to  recrait  Jiiid  coa-^ 
vert  imdcvoiuped  laanpower  rosuarces  Into  .^killed  manpower  resoarccs  in 
.  ,sntheiimt  kinds  and  iiiiad>ers  to  meet  the  laby^r  market  reqaireiiieatiJ  of  tho 
expaiidm?:  Veaiisylvaaia  ecoiimiiy.  In  slidrt,  the  ohjective  is  t<>  bahiaco  sapply 
*  and  deuaiiid  lor  .skilled  iimupuwer.  Xlie  achieveineat  of  a  balance  Implies  that 
'  fo?evt.|v  iiewlv  deveh»pod,  skilled  maniiower  re.sonree  there  woiilil  be  aa  ayjtni- 
aWe  ioh  opeiiiiijf,  aiuLtliat  for  every  j«h  oiu'iiiag  fi»r  aa.iurnpjaionally  skilled 
—  ih'tVu  th^ie  uonid  he  aa  a\alhililo  and  niialitled  i»ers..a.  .\  serioas  uahahiaeo 
eoiild  uieaa  aa  exees.sivi.  sapplv  of  lertaia  kiiul>  of  >killed  maiiiH)wer,  an  uader- 
.sumdv  of  certain  kinds  uf  skilled  laaapower.  or  a  eondaaatioa  of  both, 

Th*'  theoretical  i?M>deI  clearly  relates  the  problem  of  manpower  development^ 
to  a>  the  imtloiial  policy  of  full  cniploynient,  (2)  the  existii.-  and  i^rojected 
iiiani»ower  rwpilremcats  of  an  expantliaj:  and  tecliuolo{;uMll\  ehaajxnij:  economy  , 
<3i  the  exlstlilg  aad  projecte(Usai»i)ly  of  iiade\elopvd  maupi'\w"r  resmiree^.  ami  ^ 
M)  tho  pabllc  and  private  soavees  of  skilled  laaapower  development. 

jTflttutry-'Hi/Alem  ohjccUvc-t  \ 
'     The  hasic  challenge  is  to  inanaV  the  c.aiecti\e  ^Nsli-^i.  \Nitlua  the  constraiats 
of  our  poUtical  iastUatlons^^jo  as  to  nchievo  a  reuUslie  halaiiee  hetwoeii  oUtiait 

-  tor  sapid V)  midlahbr  aiarket  reqalremeats  tor  demaiuU  for  skilled  manpower 
■At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  single  gUxernmoalal  agency  that  is  oi-said/cd 

t«  accept  the  manageaicat  challeage  fur  the  collective  s>s(eai.^It  is  vocatioaal 
oiUicatloa  s  role,  tlioa,  to  devuloj)  and  Impleiuent  the  inana^emeut  iuformathm 
vsvsiem  for  state  aad  localJTmmpower  develoiaaent  throagli  the  followlag 

"T.'''>«/>/>^  of  inuhn-vlopc(l/nmlvrdcvchtiul  ma/ipoiccr.^The  model  clearlv  im-; 
•^.^vUe.s  th  it  thole  who.lo  not  go  on  to  higher  cdiicallon  or  deve  op  a  »»a[k6ta hie 
^sklU     one  of  the  manpower  coaverj^loa  ehaiukls  will  have  int'rensiiig  (lifllciilty 
nndim;  and  ImhHiig  jobs  la  fntare  labor  imirkets  eharnetorizea  l>t  a  steady 
" i  ne  for  .anskilled  aiaapower.  Such  per.^oas  arc  predlctaldy  clirolnc  ini- 
ompf^ved/amloreaiployed.  ami  as  saeli»  will  he  a  hardea  oa  tbe  reSoarces  o^  the 
.  ^(•ommo|,^vealth.  Hy  implication,  then,  the  followlag  Is  a  major  objective  oj  . 

^'to  iarrea^^^  of  ao.i^^llege  boiuid  yoatli  earollea  lii  voeatloiml  ^ 

-  iiroirraia^  at  the' sceondarv  aad  postsoeoiuhiry  level,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
toi  ied  roontr.'iiicnts  of  the  Veniisylvaaia  lahoi'  market.^  la  the  roinlag  years. 

nietlase  tie'  percentage  of  i^peclal  need  (haadlca^ped  aad  disadvantaged) 
iu;n.n.nege  iKnmd  voath  enrolled  hi  vocati<mal  programs  at  the  seeoudary  aad/;^ 
;    or  postsoeondnrv  level,  consistent  with  tho  projected  reqiiirenient^  of  the  I'enn-  , 

Mlv.nda  labor  nmrkets  la  the  coming  yeav.<>,  ,    ,      i  „^i^„fi^„ 

J.  '  '>  (nLrhwihv^  for  mivmrn-er  dill  dePc/opmoif.^Tt  Is  a  logical  Impl  catloa 
nf'the  i  inapf)wer  c^mversloa  aioilei  that  the  collective  systeii\, mast  keep  in  §tep 
^iuVi  the  1  ihor  laarUet  rennlrcnu^nts  .by  providing  the  opportunities'  to  earn 
Uars/oecii  atlmml  skills  that  are  recpilred  h/  the  projected  labor  -markets  If 
•     ;  n,;or   a^^  tlie. output  (supply)  ^^^ll  aot  be  there  mile 

"e  eaii't  lanaence,  much  less  col^rol.  the  occupational  skill  developmeat  oppor- 
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niultiKs  in  all  manpower  ilcvoUipiiu-nt  ^^ourceb,  we  du  have  a  tiiiique  l>u^itlu^. 
Through  tiio  imhlic  s^chuul  y.v&teiu,  we  have  the  first  upportunitv  to  enroll  tiie 
iionoAllego  iminul  in  \ueationaI  programs.  Bj*  hnplic^tiun,  then,  the  folluuini:  is 
a  «eo<))Kl  nmjui^)hjeetive  of  Voeatiohal  Education. 

To  hi<-refl«e\/lie  range  ami  (U\ersity  uf  learning  upiiurtunlties  h{  the  public 
*5olUK)ls  initil  ^uch  opportunities  aileiinately  rv;Hect  both  projected  maiipoNver 
reauhemenU<  and  the  interest  and  abilities  of  tho  students  served.^ 

3.  Qmtnnty  and  qmUiif  of  output —It  is  aljso  a  logical  requirement  oC  the 
mvdel  that  the  output  of  the  collecti\e  \\&teni  nmtches  projected  jnanpower 
requirements  in  jerui.^  uC  t>pe,  <iunutit.Y  and  required  skill  level.  Xhe  following 
objectives  are  implied  tor  vocatioiml  Education. 

To  shmv  continuing  improvement  In  the  percentage  of  vocational  pro;:rani 
^  ^  graduatos/completors  \\lio  nieet  enU'lojer  standards  fur  entry-level  qualihca- 
/  tiouJ?.  lu  «<hort,  the  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  vocational  educjition 
product  through  inq)rovemeiUs  In  the  quality,  of  the  vocational  education 
i^rocess.  ^  . .  - 

To  show  continuing  improvement  in  the  percentage  of  students  who  are  held 
to  completion  of  their  oecupatlunal  progra/n ;  thereby  reducing  to  ti  .nimimum 
"  tho  number  of  students  who  leave  school  without  an  adequate  occupational 
'Skill.  *  ^ 

To  ??how  continuing  improvement  in  .the  perceutage  of  employment-honnd 
graduates  who  are  motivated  to  enter  a  Held  related  to  tlielr  newly  acquired 
oecupatlonal  sRillf. 

To  show  continuing  luq^rovemeut  In  the  percentage  of  quitHfied  and  inter- 
ested  vocational  granuates/eonipletors  who  are  placed  in  occupations  related 
*     to  {\mv\  Held  of  study. 

The  b^isie  objectives  hrleily  discussed  above  i^re  but  the  beginning.  From 
thpse  ohjectlven,  second  ami  third  order  objoctlvos  may  be  derived. 
The  mmoQemcni  functiom  *  . 

*  f>ne  doeii  not  have  to  do  an  in  depth  anal>.sK>  of  ^ur  daily  activities  to  identifv 
souie  of  th(>  niorif  Imsic*  Enactions.  IniWd,  virtually  all  ba.sic  functions  can  he 
derived  l)y  unpllcation  fnnn  the  nnujpower  con\ersion  eiiuation.  Simply  stated, 
we  are  in  the  businejjs  of  nmniwuer  convermon.  Xliafs  what  vocational  edu- 
cation is  all  about.  It  Is  a  produUIoh  enterpri.>.e,  with  one  important  distinction. 
It  does  not  dii'ectly  oi)erate  the  sources  of  production,  i.e.  the  schools.  Despite 
(hiST tremendous  constraint,  it  mu^t  axsuuie  the  same  basic  maijagemeut  func- 
tions as  if  It  did  control  the  sources 'of  production.  Here  are  some  of  those 
'maimgemont  functions: 


Collect ing/report lug  prograhi  de.scriptive  Information; 
IdontlO'lugAJolviug  problems  concerning  objectives; 
For^cajStlng/Pi'ojcctlng  program  charaeteristicri; 
Planning  changes, related  to  program  objectives ; 
Keportlng  Information  to  other  agencies; 
^C\>6rdluatt6n  of  ylaunlng  with  other  ageneies; 
llesearchinjt  for  solution  to  basic  program  problems; 
Kvaluatlon  of  vocaiioual  programs,  re  objectives;  ^    *  , 
•Coiitrolling  Ulie  quality  of  vocatknnd 'education ; 
Pri)cesslng  applications  for  special  funding ; 
'Establishing  Internal  standard  procedures; 
»Kelmburslng  loeal  educational  agenelos; 
Orgahb.ing  for  the  aecompllsjmient  of  objectives; 
I»Vovldlng  i?dvlsory/consuita|ive  support  to  the  field; 
Budget  I  ng  iivaitahle  vocational  education  fiends; 
Sthnulating  change  through -information  dfssemination ; 
Planning/controlling  constructichi  of  new  facilities; 
Assessing  short  and  long-term  manpr^wer  requirements  ; 
Assessing  short  and  long-term  manpower  resources; 


Mt  shouhl  be  noted  that  the  goal  doc$  not  imply  that  the  only  way  to  Increase  occupational 
learning  opportunities  is  increasing  course  offcrmpj  in  public  schools.  There  arc  other  ways 
to  proviJc  such  opportunmes,  e  g..  diversified  otcupaUonal  ^o-md  programs,  contracts  wnh  ori- 
vate/proprictary  sciiools>  etc.  ,  »-  p   *      »   «  ii«vi»  «iui  h" 
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Till-  \li>i  Ls  not  e\linu>Uu».  Ail  of  tiu'  fuuctiuius  li.sti'il,  luA\i-\er,  tme  thin^j 
hi  iuiuihuii,  the  uvvd  fuc  iiil.\H'iiutiuii  altout  the  Micatioual  [jrutvs:)  and  its 
products. 

fuiiiial  cuiiiputer-h.i&t'tl  inaimiJCiiitMit  iufuriiiatiun  i>,\.steiu  >huuUl  .i»pire 
tu  t»r«A4iU*  .ill  tlu*  ihforuuUh»n  ut'eiled  to  aitmch;  the  Tia&K  ihaiingeaient  fuuttiuii.'*. 
IiiJi-ihI.  tlicroe.iii  he  lU)  Aiith  b>*teiii.  It  f.s  tho  i)n)ei^^  uf  m.inagenu'ht  learthui 
tM  infuratatiuii  that  aiu.st  uftea  tleterauaeh  the  ueeil  iat  further  iaf*jiiiiatiuii  iv 
•cuitiilttc  the  iiiaaugeuieut.  fuattiuttii.  e.\^aaIl^e,  the  l»rute^^  o£  e\ahi.itiua 
uia>  Im\c  iti>  btatt  in  the  upumtiuiial  Oufa  iiruNul^d  h^  a  tuaiputur-ba^eil 
maauf^ient  iafi>rituitii/ii  .^\^ti'al,  hut  ia  the  /Ittal  ^eitbe:  e.xpeuaee  aail  Juil^uieat 
4ie  t/<>tiitial  tu  a>K  thii5e  fiu;ti;er  4a>*>th>a>  that  naij>t  l>e  asked  tu  eoaiplete  an 
e\«fIUjitiuii  prueii^>.  The  >aiae  i.*ytviie  for  Ihii  utliCT  aiaaagenieiit  faaetioa.s  ajeu- 
taiaeil  tarller.  The  j>ruj»u.^eil  >>\steia  does*  nut  niaku,  u\ea  oa  imiier,  decUiuus, 
Iihin^.  e\aluatioa>,  ete.  It  pruMde.s  the  hiitial  eb>eatiaK  iaf  tramtiua  fiu-  >\ieh 
fiaathiii^.  In  (luiaj?  >u.  it  reU^•\e^  pei'soanel  of  the  Io\\-le\el,  ^ilhyit  tin»e-eun- 
Muuir.g  effort  to  collect,  ealeulate  and  ta'ganize  basic  data.  ^ 

CiirroU  ca))nhnitwff  and  future  phtnif 

T.ihle  I  ilesirihe.^  the  ijre.seat  aiid  lia»i;-teriu  >cupe  ui  VI>»\nS,  The  tut^il  sjsteai 
U  tt»aiia^?ed  uf  IIJ  lute^rrated  .suhMsteaib  uperatiag  in  aiae  different  le\e»s'ur 
iustitat^ioas  of  vocational  education: 

1.  l*ro?:ram  and  and  C'urricnlnm  Appvoval  Subsystem. 

2,  School  District  and  School  Basic  Uata  Snhsysteiu.  * 

Student  Basic  Data  SnbsystiMO.  * 
•I.  rersonnel  Basic  Data  Sahsysteni. 
r>i  (^nrricnlnm  Bnsie  Data  Subsystem.    ^         .  * 
.  (I.  Facilities  Basic  Data  Subsystem. 
7.  Kol low-Up  Survey  Data  Subsystoni. 
s.  Forecast  Subsystem. 

5).  Special  Survey  Data  Subsystem.  '"^-^^ 
10.  ^ijxpemjitures  Data  Subsystem. 
It.  Fk*^(?rrtl  Projects  Data  Subsystem. 

Ad\ninistrativo  Data  Subsystem.  * 
i:?.  Cii^i^puter  Assisted  riacemenfe  Services  Sid)sy.stoni. 

Tin  o^^the  hUhs,\ .-stems  require  direit  ia\uj\eineat  of  the  hjcal  edacathmal 
aj;wu>.  The  Federal  lUujett.^  Data  SuUsysteni  and  the  Aibninistrative  Data 
Sid'>,\>ttfm  are  iat«iiial  .\v.stem.^  nut  rctjulrhi^  foiias  di.^trlbutiun,  and  the 
Fuilo\\-l!j[i  Sur\e.\  Dat.i  Snhs>.>tem  eutuUieti'd  directly  rtith  the  graduate  in 
the  field.-f^  %  ,  • 

It  .should  be  noted  that  all  hub.sv^tenL>  are  nut  applicable  to  all  ia>titutions 
^Uu^Mt  on  tlie  Talih*.  The  manpoui-r  eouiersluu  model  uuder  whith  tha  sj.stcm 
funttion.s  rciiuireb  ual.\  that  tlie  district/ ^chuel,  i^tiident,  pertsunnel.  and  folluu 
up., .Md*.sv .stents  l»e  upeiatise.  It  I.s  t'.^tiuiated  that  VKMIS  \m\\  inchule  aboid  05 
pereeat  of  all  Knuv\a  ottupntiuadl  related  programs  in  the  ^tatc  \\hen  Tally 
operational. 

>   PKSCRn*TION  OF  TWO  HASIO  SUBS^'STBMS  * 

'lulfmhtHion-    -   —  —  _^ 


All  .snh>> steals  are  aatoatated.  interrelated  aad  integrated.  They  function 
snoilar  l^msitf  *.omph*.\lt>  and  pfoeedural  and  operational  flow.  >r,\  intent 
today  is  not  to  describe  in  fidl  detail  all  aspects  of  all  sulKS>stenh\,  Tlie  te>ti- 
iHou,\  will  center  on  just  two  of  the  suh.sjstcin.s  ai>  they  operate  on  the  .won- 
dary  ie\el  onl>»  Tlii.s  n-present.s  ahoat  Ave  percent  uf  the  total  sysfeni,  but  will 
provide  a  basis  for  perceiving  the  other  sub.«5ystems. 

A  di'M  ription  of  1*  tlie  Student  Ba.^le  Data  Subsystem  and  2)  the  Fo]low-up 
Sni*\ey  Data  Snbsy.stem  folhn\.s.  Thej  are  represented  ia  TABLE  1  on  line  one, 
colunm  (lirce  and  si^eu. 

Ohjcetivcfi 

,  The  Student  Ba.slc  Data  Sjhteai  pro\ldes  the  Bureau  of  Voeatitiiml  Kdu- 
en  I  ion  v\ith  afrKre};ate  data  on  voeatimml  .student  enroIlmi'Uts,  tran.^^fers  and 
a-nninatiuns  plu>  muU  «»thrr  informatiiai  as  l>  necessary  tu  da.s.'^ify  the  af;^rre- 
linU-  data.  Tlte  n'tiulicuu'nt.s  data  or^aai;^aliun  aiaUe  it  accessary  to  collect 
>tUib'nt  Inftip^natlon  on  an  hidi\hlnal  .sjiuUnt  \ti\>ln  to  permit  computer  aggre- 
puion  of  data  In  tlte  nian^\  ciinddnation.s  roiinired  of  tlavBurcau.  The  broadly 
>tatx'd  purpose  of  tla*  .•>nh>yhtem  is  to  prmidc  the  Im.sic  .-student  information 
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iVi|uinil  fur  MutiM^Ml  UHati*>»ial  t'dutatioii  iiianajj»**ik*iit,  i.^'.,  pvotrniiu  i*^ui- 
lihifi,  liiuly:('tiu^»  rc'hiilmr>u»^',  rt*iH>rtini:,  t  \alnatiua,  auil  utlier  s\uh  lja.>ic  u»aii- 
a^Himit  I'lnu'tioiii*..  .  y:/ 

Tlif  aaijur  ul»jtvti\e  of  tl»o  auuaal  jiratluate  fulluw-up  sur\oj  lay  o\.(lu<*ti* 
the  t  ffiHth  fUi'.Ns  uf  M*t*umlar>.  i/u.sti^ei'uutlao  ami  avhilt  |>rtiKuatui.\ 
uinhula  a.s  a  sinim'  ijHaUniiK  fntr,\ -U'\ ul  .nKUUhI  uiaapowtT  fur  tlu*  VvhU' 
>^\\iiuU  tn  iniuuiv rin'  liureah  i>t'  Vticatioual  Eiluuitiun  is  cunci*na*il  w  iiU 
iih»util\\iK>;  luajui*  s\takm'>Sf.s  la  \uiatainal  tHhu'ath*u  us  rewak'il  tia-oiuli  tlu* 
|iM.si:-><.laM*l  r\jK*iU'mH\v  rtiM>rtiHl  tlu*  graduates.  Xht*  altiiuatc*  ubjecthi*  i>  Ut 
iiiipi'uvi*  llu*  I'ffi'i  tiM'iu'.s^  t,t'  \uuUiohal  eilucutiuu  a.s  a  luajur  >ui4)IU'r  oi!  ^kilUnl 
hiaaiaturr  in  Ui  i  t>aIuiH  c         tiio  inaaituwtr  cuuscfMun  uaaki  i1i^cu>>ch1  f..rlK-i. 

Gnicral  (hsaijUlon 

Tlii*  Mib^jk >tt*iii.s  vun*  iU'\ rluluHUtliiuuirh  cuUMiItatioa  with  the  Divi^i^i^s  uf 
Tro^r.iia  l)i*U'li*paaiit.  UinTutiou-s,  aiul  l^Iauniui;  in  tlu*  Buri'aii  of  Vuiataitial 
IMui-aliuu,  wUU  cuittiniaul  oiunitlou,  i'saluatiuii  aad  iitii»ruM'iuent  aocoiu|>U>l(iM\ 
through  lUuulhl.N  aiU'tUip;^)  of  tla-  \ariou>  ad\  Lsuo  cuaiatittee.s.  AltlimijiU  tUe 
.sul*s.\  ^tl•ai^  h\i\t  lH'i'a»rull>  ojuiatitiiuil  mulv  t^o  1071-7-  year,  tlu\v  ha\o 

lUuItT^utio  tiaiUiia.il  tUaii^e  tu  imiirou*  forai  lirtiair;itioa,  d«ita  cuUec;tUai  «iud 
reporting:  procedures. 

Oii  tlii'  4>ect*iiilar.\  tin*  .sliulfiit  .suIis;>toni  oarulls  uM*r  2o0,000  .>tmlt*ut.N 

iu  alaait  (joX  hi^li  .srln>ols  aail  02  arwi  \ aliuital-teclihical  icUuuls..  The  .s>.sloiu 
al>o  ^adiiTs  data  au»>Uic'r  150.000  im.st.sfi'uiularj  a  ad  adult  ytudoiit.s  iu  14 
**uuiiauult>  oolU'^iN  Xb  laaiah  cauipusivs,  30  |jri\ate  pruprictarj  .soliuuls,  >outh 
dcvoloinnt'iit  (eaters,  aiuI  spoeial  education  schools, 

lViia.s> Uauia  rinuiiuh  luiupliaut >iH*tific  ^t«udurd.>  prior  tocuuKuluui 
aiii>ro\ni  to  uiK-rnlu  .lud  Le  eU^^iliU*  fur  .state  reladilu>eua*iit.  Ropurtiu^  uf  .sUt- 
d**uts  h  rvstrictt'd  tlit*>e  appro\t*d  rurriclula,  Enrollnunth  are  reportable  l».v 
fuU-terui  curru  ula  lueetiu^'  at  least  tiie  iiiiaiuiuiti  reipiiremeuts  fur  au>  other 
major  Uel^I  ui  studv  u\rr  a  tuo-  ur  three  s  ear  period.  Wi*  do  nut  report  h.\ 
.subject  ur  class,  tliereb.\  reducing  the  pui?.sihility  uf  dupliiute  eurulluieia^.  A 
legal  cuuil>I nation  of  enroll uieitt  in  t\\u  different  fiehlij,  liu\\e\er,  i.s  iieiiuitted 
iu  the  ea>e  of  Vfecful  lhaue  Eciatoniie.s  aiul  any  one  uf  the  other  \o(atiunal 
(leUl.s.  This  i.s  alh>\\iil  heeau.se  of  the  t^ue-perital-per-day  niiniuiunk  fur  <.nrntnla 
in  the  huine  eeonuuui,s  tUld.  Althunjili  .sucli  duplicatiuu  i>  permitted,  tlie  eoun- 
piitei*  eau  reudiK\  Uett  rniiue  the  duplieutos  tliruii^^h  prograni  edit  iuutiiu.>,  aial 
uiulupllcated  totals  are  pus^ihle.  ' 

Oi^mititmal  iUftcriptUni  of  (he  tyUh^tyMcm 

Ki^nre  3  iUustrate.s  tlu'  thiw  of  the  Student  Ba>ic  Data  {^.\stein.  Only  the 
M'to^idar.\  le\il  i?>  desi  rilicil  here,  l>nt  the  >auu;  prueedure.s  appl.\  tu  ail  other 
ie\iKs.  MiKst  ft>uns*  UM'd  ai'v  nuuiiine  .seannahit*  foruih  \\l\ieii  are  feil  diredly 
into  the  s>stenK /J'he  tU^\\  i.s  \iewed  a.<  a  CMiutinhlu^  c>eie.  At  the  lieirinnuu  of 
eaiii  mIiooI  .\ear.  a  eoiitputer-printetl  ,\eai-start  io>ter  is  .st*nt  to  eaoli  .s<  ieiol  in 
the  .*->.^tein.  .V  different  roster  is  ^it»uerated  for  each  eurrieuiuni  appnr.ed  to 
operate  at  that  sthuol.  The  roster  eoulaius  the  nanu*.s;  uf  ail  student n  u«tained 
iu  tin  i>.\sti*ni  froia  tho  |/reeedin^  .\  ear,  i,e..  all  students  Uot  tenuinated  ov  traus- 
f err**d-ia^  tlu- l^lt-uull^taLu:a.ai>i^ttULJL:umIJdlJU:d_JlLlU^^  i*l^^t_^\  eai^  »^^lt*'**i 

personnel  wtit^  or  update  the  roster* as  required,  add  au.s  ne\\  studenis  <  nti  r- 
lii'^  the  .s,\steui  that  ,\ear  and  .>nper\iM'  the  couipietioii  of  a  student  rejAi»-ir<ition 
form  for  all  new  enrollec'^. 

The  iudtvjdiuil  .sUuh  tit  registration  form  pro\ides  tlu'  pi>.^.sihilit,\  of  piinesv. 
in^'.  a^ure;;aliu^  and  n'in>itin^  data  iu  thou.sands  of  i  uiahinatnuis  Uift  pits^iltlr 
under  the  lyaUiUil  .s>.vleu».  Ri  laats  au*  iietuTiited  li>  enrriculuin,  Jo  st  iuiMi, 
.school  dlstrh't,  h.v  eonntj,  legis^atiu'  unit,  hy  laiua-  nnirket.  h>  ,sMSA,  h,\ 
int»*rne'dlHt»<  unit.  i»,\  nnw  1\\  su\»  etr.  It  al.sn  pnAidcs  fur  eiiainin^  oi  >trin,ti- 
ins;  variahles  ti*  proihn<"  spei  ial  r*'iitats  suih  a.-^,  *'all  the  nuile  hhieKs  mi  to- 
tiperatUe  edUi-atlon  <tatus  \Vho  were  uut  hired  in  their  lieUl  Irainuil  in  a  iiivon 
locality  of  the  state." 

Tin*  .\efu'-i'Uil  statu.^  roster  i.s  a  couipiiter-printed  fonn  contaiuinj:  a  ii>t  of 
ail  students  eiirolled  f*  )'  that  :^ear  lit  that  i'urriruluui.  S^ilioul  personnel  ituiipli  U* 
the  forui  h>  {\  i  \enf,\ini:  d.ita  .i.hh'd  fi»r  itew  eniollees  ^eiu»rated  fron*  tlu* 
.s^mlent  ret!i^tratious  f^r  tliut  ys'nt\  iaarldns  ail  studi*nts  \vht>  tort»auded 
tlu'  rnrrieuluu),  u*U  niailKin;^  the  ri*asou  f«'r  tcininat i<»u  ov  tra'isfer.  uwiri%- 
iui;  all  stinh'ids  wlto  wtt**  on  eoupenuive  edueation  status  daring  tia«  >e<K.  and 
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(5)  marking  the  total  ila>>  mt'inberNMi*  Ijelungea  for  each  student  The  la^t 
item  is  iiscdL  to  calculate  tlu-  >tati*  rviinluirsonient  (hie  the  ^Lhuul  district  fur 
that  year.  At  the  bottum  of  Fi>;uiT  i)  ^  uu  wiil  feet*  buiau  uf  tlie  ^taIida^il  pruilact. 
generated  by  the  subsystem. 
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Figure  1  i'lu*^t)ati\>  tin-  I'uilow-Uii  Suney  iJata  System  which  is  operative 
f«»i'  all  .^tiulfUU  hi  all  lii^titutiuns  debcnbuU  ui  the  i:>tuUent  Ba^lc  operative 
iVr  all  totuiltuts  Ui  all  iubtitutiuns  ile^criljud  in  the  JStudeut  Basic  Data  Sjistunu 
Fi'Ui'W  up  ftur\4.'.\fe  art'  t»aiiliictt^l  on  ilm  ^el,uIulary,  i)ostsecunclary  and  adult 
prq  .irator;^  lii\C'li>.  Altliuu^ih  tliU  iUu^tratiun  ^lebcrihos  unly  the  sfa>iidary  le\ul, 
t\n^  U\MC  proccduri'-.  aru  thi-  >aini»  fur  all  le\uU.  Xhi5>  Mibbybteiii,  the  ftnst  to  be 
initiareii,  has  i5een  in  opt»ration  since  IDCS. 

Oulpnt 

A>  indicated  uarliur.  thi*  .\L*ar-uiid  status  tu>Wt  guiaratus  the  mailing  address 
file  t'l  all  cuuii>ltti>i>  «iiui  dropuiijtft.  Xiie  aiiaual  t>ur\e.\iS.piuduce  variuUb  bta.te 
mar.a^tiiiiiiit  re4Jurt>  a>  uell  as  the  aaaual  federal  report,  CompreJiensive 
aaal^^vN  of  thi'  ftiH>rt.N  ha\e  treiited  cuiiblderabie  aeti\itj  fur  furtlicr  research 
and  iirnmam  inipruxtiaeut  un  the  .^tate  and  lucal  levels.  Fur  exaniple,  federal 
fui^l-  ha\e  been  reba.-.i'd  tu  de\elup  a  placement  services  manual  fur  use  by 
li<t.al  educatliiiial  a^ellLIe^.  Maiu\  project  i>rupusals  have  been  generated  and 
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funded  for  guidance  and  ijluriMni-jit  m  mkus  ijyr.soiinul  In  the  area  vocatioiial- 
U-chnlcal  schools  and  in  Uiu  in^U  mIiuuIs  tijrougUout  thu  ^taiv.  A  special  stiidy 
on  placement  services  was  eoiuhati-il  Uifough  the  Spetial  Survey  Subsyt^tuii 
to  provide  more  specific  data  uit  place iuent  burvite  activities.,  or  the  lack  of 
tUcra,  In  the  local  school  districts. 

Individual  school  rupurtij  wt-ru  i^^nl■d  to  the  local  educational  agencies  to 
provhlu  fut-dhauk  on  program  Loiai>Uu>i>s  lUul  tu  *.tlinnliite  prusiram  impruvonu  iit 
where  applicable.  Highlight  rupoct.s  on  Atate-wiilf  re-NuU*  \\t'ru  distributed  fo^ 
Comparative  analyses.  In  adilitu>n,  iJiintouti>  vt  all  graduates  fvniud  to  be  uj.i- 
employed  and  hmking  for  work  at  thi-  time  uf  thf  ^urvuj  utre  rUuriicd  to  the 
Schools  for  f  art  tier  follow-uj)  a^d  epiployment  assistance. 

We  are  now  upnductlng  survi»,\>  of  all  pru^jrain  drupuut^  to  *htlp  detcriiihie 
program  and  employment  prol>lenih  emouutered  by  thi»  target  group.  Al>u,  a 
four-year  foliuw-up  ut  the  1001)  :;raduates  \\aj5  txniduttod  to  .iii.il.\/.ii  gt-ograpUic 
mobility  and  occupational  vurtiud  aiid.horizyutal  aiubilit.v.  We  want  to  find 
out  if  graduate?,  initlallj  hirt*d  out  of  their  fluid  of  ^tud^  tveiitually  gra\itatt^ 
back  to  their  fleld  or  reail>  ri'iirt-seut  a  lo^s  in  t-.^ptMiditurus,  instructional  tiuic.  . 
and  learning  cxperieuuu.  Iii  .summary,  we  aru  cuiiductiiig  jju^un  different, 
veys  each  y^ear. 

Detenninatioit  of  infonnaiion  needs 

Information  needs  are  dfturininud  through  the  monihly  advisory  coniniittue 
meetings,  feedback  from  sy^tL•m  u.surs  and  future  plans  of  the  Bureaxi.  Figuiup 
(Iii,jsuhconnidttee  file»)  displays  the  curriiiit  data  sources  and  user's  of  sj>tti\i 
Information,  Xhe  Coordinator  u(  VEMIS  Acti\ities  in  the  Division  of  Adminis- 
trative, and  Planning  Services  is  a  clearinghouse  fur  Inforniation  need.s  uf 
decision-makers., ^lany  rt-purts  and  diruutori^js  have  beta  standanlized  through 
repeated  requests  for  similar  information.  Examples  are  the  annual  fidtral 
reiiort  reiiuesl.s,  slatti  phiii  ruiiuiruniunU,  repoit  Aequiists  tstabllshed  h>  thtr 
VEMIis  Advisory  Connmttees  and  State  Advisory  CuuiicU  requests.  Tlie  ti'tal 
systum  currently  proilncui>  o\ur  200  dlfttrent  products  containing  as  many  as 
a  d07.4;n  tables Jsnme  uf  which  are  20  to  30  pagei$  in  length.  One  such  product, 
the  Secondary  Prograui  Enrollment  Diructorj,  lists  all  turrlcula  lu  the  >tate 
by  region,  by  s*chool  district,  by  school,  by  curriculum,  bj  grade,  by  racts  and 
by  sex  " 

Many  report.s  an»  siniplj  input/ output  proilucts  reiiulring  limited  coiuputi  r 
manipulation  of  data.  Ollu-rs  arc  conslderahly  mori;  L-uinplux  aiid  reiiulie  mcr^ 
ing  of  se\eral  flies  and  .stringing  \ariables  tu  create  the  needed  Information, 

Must  nun-standard  report  rt'iiuirements  and  .special  data  requests  can  he 
satisfied  by  referenee  to  standardized  reports  or  a  cumbinatlun  thereof.  lii- 
variablj,  howi-vur,  requests  ace  ri-celved  which  ^require  infuriaatlun  not  Cun- 
sistent\\lth  formats  anticipatrd  by  tlu»  system 'op^rJitors.  When  this  occur-. 
spei:ial  requests  must  ht-  progr<imineiV  with  turn-aruund^ime  from  one  day  to 
several  days  depending  un~t4itv-*imgnltndi^and  cumplyMty  uf  the  infurniatluu 
requests  and  other  demands  buing  phited  uii  tht-  s.\.•^tLm  opei'atorb  at  that  time. 

VttUzation  of  Information 

It  Is  imposijible  to  list  all  uses  to  ^hich  sjsteUi  gi^nerat^'d  Informatbui  has 
bet-u  put.  Most  of  tht^-users^  iU\s  illustration  hase  applUd  standard  and 
special  request  outputs  to  inanagement  decisions.  . 

For  example: 

1. 'Xhe  moV  uses  fiilhA\-up  luformathm  as^iaput  to  the  .suppl^-dianand  Uiudel. 

2.  The  i>tate  Human  Relations  Ci>innil.s.slon  Is  u.^ing  the  iufurniation  tu  piial 
local  educational  agencies  iiito  proUdng  grt-ater  ser\ice  tu  minorltj  groups 

3.  The  Governor's  OflicL'  of  the  Bndgi-t  is  t;onductlng  it  review  uf  our  niin 
hursement  pnu'edures  based  on  iiiforrmttiiiii  provided  by  the  sy^teni.  It  i>  Imptd 
that  the  .study  will  result  in  statu  lugl.slatii»n  to  limrL'a&e  rti^nburscment  g>Iug 
to  the  school  districts. 

4.  Our  Kxecutlve  A.ssistant  for  Public  Affairs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  using 
system  Information  to  help  lufluuncu  fa\ arable  lugislation  for  vocational 
education.  ' 

Tk  Newspaper  repitrtvS  and  ijcrlodlial  artliles  ha\e  helped  carry  meaningful 
information  to  tho  public  and  to  local  school  boards. 

().  Our  Si^nlor  Prugram  S^pirialhstv^  u.sc  ^y stent  f^^'Ui-rated  Infuiination  to  assist 
in  determining  new  prograui  approvals. 
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T.  Our  OperntiuJis  Dh  ibluii  Chief  aad  liib  cuiibultantb  Uhe  &ys»tum  pruducts 
to  assist  in  inouitoring  on-going  programs.  " 

^  Tlie  State  Atl^i;*u^y  jJuuncii  prepurus  nuhual  e^aluatiuu  repoxts  based  on 
sybioai-geuerated  information. 

9  Tli*  systom  pi*u\Ulus  iufurmatiuu  (a)  iu  support  of  anaual  legiblative 
I  lulgf^t  re\it'\\b  and  litariiigs  ami  i,b)  for  input  to  the  reiinaylvania  Trugram, 
I'l^ii^iug.  aiid  Bud^jcting  S.\btem  to  support  «tate  budget  proposals. 

This,  ll-t  U  not  u-xhaubtiK.  ^'e^v  a\uiiuub  for  Ubur  inunageuient  decisions  are 
arising  coat inuosiy.  *^  -   

Information  $yHtm  ilevclopment  proVJems        .    ,  ^ 

Gi'uerally  the  b^stum  is  fiuictioniug  \\dl  bt-^oiid  our  initial  expectations.  I 
M't'Uid  not  be  honuot  wlUi  jou,  hoMu\ur,  wam  I  to  iaiply  that  VEMIS  functions 
witlKut  probluai  aruaa.  Tvcr^  thing  that  tould  possibly  go  \Yrong  has  occurred 
iit  <  time  or  another  thioughout  the  Jears  of  ^,^item  dewlopmeul,  but  the 
i?yj>toin  has  emerged  stronger  troni  each  such  cncountoi-, 

T\^*>  major  problcjiis  do  exist  and  persist,  and  tliej  niaj  continue  to  plague  \is 
ir.drCiiitily.  Tcehniuil  probluiiia,  although  tliu.v  aru  eivtreiuuly  frustrating,  caa 
\'9  r^-MlYed  ly  burjiing  the  niidrught  oil  until  a  solution  is  found.  Other  prob- 
lems, however,  cannot. 

1,  L  F.X  nonrtsponsc-  oiie-vt  our  unending  problems  is  loual  administrative 
l'rf'Ma<3tination  ndative  tu  forms  wuiplutlon  and  submission,  Automated  iu- 
f-  naafutn  hjrjitenis.nliicli  arc  structnrt'd  to-fuaction  In  a  real-time  environment 
Ti  nuh't  tinaJy  rcj>j[ion^e  to  data  reiiuosta.  Une  subsystem  relies  upon  another 
.su^'sjj>tim  ^^hlch,  in  turn,  relius  ujiMi  another,  Ninety  percent  of  the  forms 
arc  n  lUUiud  ^^ithin  Ihu  suggosted  tiaie  frame,  thu  other  ten  percent  places  de- 
mand.-,  on  the  system  in  tiuiu,  effort  and  rusouroes  almost  uijual  to  tlie-other 
iiini  ty  ptueat.  A4»  a  result,  ^^e  are  often  faced  with  a  trade  off  situation  of 
I'T "  I'M  iiii;  icporb  that  are  inaccurate  and  incomplete  or  holding  production  of 
itlMut>  and  interiial  protending  which  jeopardi2e,utlier  parts  of  tlie  total  system. 

ItistahiHtf^  of  ride  I  al  support  and  rctiuircmcnts. — the  other  major  problem 
"i^t  If  the  inhtahility,  insecurity  amVlmxicty  associated  with  Federal  finatt- 
*.itd  ^upp<  it.  coni>tant  cliaages  in  Federal  statistical  report  requirements,  and 
tlie  ui.reali>tic  tiiuf  frame*  of  Federal  rci^ortiiig  ruquiremcnts,  Major  decisions 
it'Uurdlag  fnturu  phuiii  for  ^ocat^onal  education  and  the  informajtion  systems 
luiili  r  Mhich  fhi>  function  cannot  be  made  uatil  some  stability  Is. realized  on 
the  I'l'dt  ral  lt^el  and  until  ruportljig  rciudrenients  establish  a  time  frame  which 
is  realistic  for  the  states. 

KAcry  adjdltioual  element  of  data— every  change  In  report  requirements — 
^t.nt.s  a?)  a  ripple  ^^llich  creates  nlasi>l^e  ^va^es  on  tlie  state  and  local  levels.  Old 
ft  rni.N  iau>t  be  di»fttro.\ed.  new  fonai>  must  he  developed,  printed  and  distrib- 
uted. <uiaputer  pro^raoih  mu^t  be  redesignetl,  clerical  procedures  must  he  re- 
^\utt.u.  associated  dociimtntatioii  must  be  discarded  or  rewritten,  new  forms 
it'^uphtlun  instructions  niUat  be  established,  report  and  directory  formats  must 
he  changed.  .      ^  ^ 

AU  these  acti^ItIcs  require  enormous  amouats  of  moacy  nnd^man  hours  ot 
Wnrk  ul»lch  ma  J  not  be  conteniplatyd  hy  those  who  are  responsible  for  request- 
in;:  the  changes.  De\cIopmcntal  cosis  are  at  least  three  times  as  lilgh  as  opcra- 
tioaal  co.sts, 

3.  litporiinf/  time  frame  is  nnrcnUst tc, — States  must  be  made  aware  of  re- 
pi»rllng  rcqnlrenients  \\^\\  in  advance  of  actual  reporting  dates.  Federal  ieport- 
irig  ftirms  for  the  1071-7.1  school  year  liave  not  yet  been  distributed.  We  have 
reaUed  onl.v  form  drafts  ^^lth  anticipated  changes  pending  O.M.B.  approval. 
It  i\ill  be  lnip<;ssible  for  man.^  states iaeon**'rate  the  relM»rtiag  chances  iato 
tlalr  >,\>tems  with  less  thaa  t^^o  months  remaining  in  the  current  school  year. 
Kti^urt  ftqulreaicntti  should  be  established  and  the  forms  distributed  nt  least 
.-^Ix  Ukoulli.*,  In  advance  of  the  school  year  .subject  to  those  reports.  Machine  read- 
ulilv  fi>rmN  require  e^tensl^c  preparation  arul  etmt>Ulerable  printing  lead  time, 

Seron(1ar}t  sjtstcm  form^  ^  * 

rurri.»ll.\,  ah(»nt  210,000  .secondary  pupils  arc  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
currii  ulum.s  in  grades  ^  12.  The  varioas  data  elements  required  on  caroUmcnts 
for  fedtral  o.jmI  state  rei>ortinff  and  for  the  management  of  the  vocational  pro- 
«rum^  are  ttm  nnuiorous  to  rely  on  forms  hlch  collect  data  in  an  fltjgregated 
xnaaucr,  reons,\ haulm's  ^i.^stem  requires  data  ctdlectlon  by  individual  student. 
In  Ihls  way  w^^^  can  afjgrej^ate  the  data  by  i:omputer  to  (1)  provide  more  ae- 
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iUuU*  uiid  tuiaplttt*  niiurUii*;,  {2)  guuurutc  more-  than  200  btandard  directurics 
iKtkd  rt'iiurU,  and  {^i  pruduce  spucial  ruport.s  re(iuc:5tcd  by  system  users. 

Appeiulix  A  cuutaiiis  cupies  uf  report  furm:^  iiresentud  in  figures  3  and  4  at 
tliis  tf>tiniuny.  It  bhuuld  bt»  nuted.^agaiii  that  tlit\\  rviJiv:5f)ut  uulj  tluj^^^  furniS 
u^id  on  tho  bucundai.N  Mudiiicd  uf  the  furuia  are  Uaod  uii  theW 

jmststcondavy  and  adult  levels. 

.staiidard  >jbtein  aiK-ttorivb  aiid  fupurt.>^  aru  v&Uibli.^livd  by  ^ystelus  man- 
^urir;*,  ad\i»Nuiy  cuiiiiiiitttvb  and  iij*)tuai5  lK'5er^.  Appuadi.x  B  contains  a  listing 
of  all  pnidut't.s  prujectod  tu  i^^uv  from  the  ^^^tem  when  fully  devtduped. 

Appendix  C  euntaiii.>  jsflatk»d  pa^^'a  fitaa  byinc  uf  the  reports  listed  in  ^\p* 
pondix  li  to  iiliKstratu  fiit-  kkinU  ut  iufurniation  genera ttd  from  the  various  re> 
port^  forms  aud  oimpuU*r  iiuiniiu»i<itiou>.  Ail  report*,  hau*  pro\  ided  valuable  in- 
X.u*ti»atiou  fur  iuipn>\ni^^  \»./uUioiud  edueatiiij;  prograniN  «er\ice:5  and  accivitics. 

COST  OF  TUB  SYSTEM 

The  ^>steln  as  funiUil  th^iujih  Un^  >tate  direU  ir'.>  ofTK**  under  tl.e  p'-o\i>ions  of 
PiihiU'  Law  0t)-57t>— tjie  lOOS  Anieiubuento.  Pait  B.  AnuUary.  The  i\>T4niated 
anaual  ejierating  eo-Nt'of  the  total  .N\>teni  i>  about  $2.'0,000.  Tbi*  is  eotiniated 
bfiau^e  \\u  are  >till  dt»\ eloping  sarioUs-v  pari*  of  the  ^uhsy^^ttiUb,  and  it  not 
ahxajxN  po>.sibK-  to  bieak  out  the  oi^-^^ralional  v.*>t.>  fnaa  iae  develoinuent  co>L>. 

Tuhil  e\penditure>  for  UeMdopi^»eat  and  operation  of  AEIVJLIS  up  to  the  end  of 
U'St  (ixcal  year  are  as  follows : 

M)70  to  1071   ^-    $14G,042 

to  11)7;*  -  ^   -   -*0G,  117 

^iU72  to  ia7:L™..  J.  -    207,078 

1073  to  1074—  —  ^^..^  -  —  -  50.S525 

Toral  «  ™-   -  -  1,217,702 

I  rojected  e.\|Kaniitai'es  for  the  tHrn*at  >j,huol  >ear  are  ai*pro.\iniately  §oOO,000. 
KxiH'mliturcs  ba^e  inerea>ed  (1)  nev\  >ab>jbtuu.s  ha\e  br(n  (le\ eloped  and 
addf^l  to  the  operational  hase,  i->  enrolbnents  of  pnpih  and  teachers  have  in- 
ru-a-ed,  i3j  additional  ve'port.s  aro  r^ndested  and  de>e.luped  and  (1)  CJ^itS  of 
equipment,  supplier,  toiiiputor  ^t•i■\ices  and  aalariui>  base  bitreac»ed  with  tbo 
general  economy. 

STATEMENT  OF  lOWERY  McHENEY,  SENIOR  PROGRAM  PLANNING 
SPECIAlISTj    PENNSYLVANIA    .VOCATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
^.  INPORMAi^IOlJ^  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  McHkxry,  Mr.^haiiman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  am  head  of  the  plaimiag  bectioii  jii  the  bureau  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  department  of  education  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  my 
lesponbibilities  for  the  last  5  years  haa  been  The  coordination  of  the 
development  of  a  management  information  system.  _ 

We  feci  that  ^liat  lias  been  needed  in  \ocational  education  is  riot 
merely  a  data  collection  sj  stein.  We  had  that  under  an  older  manual 
bs.^ti  m.  But  it  had  nuin\  luhi^ations.  After  ha\  ing  gathered  the  data 
the  forms  gonerall}  are  stacked  in  drawers  and  if  Congress  or  our 
State  legislature  or  other  adnilnistiators  need  information  that  is 
piupared  difft^rently  from  the  way  it  was  originally  compiled  it  re- 
quires sometimes  weeks  of  effort  to  do  just  that. 

So" we  needed  to  develop  not  iiccessauly  another  data  system  but^ 
a  nnuiagemenl  information  s>  stein.  Briefly  I  can  indicate  that  Pcnri- 
4l\unia  lias  uoikeJ  on  a  fraiaeuork  .or  a  manpower  conversion 
nKnli^d  ab  the  basic  model  for  de\elopnient  o£  the  system.  It  currently 
lias  about  -lO-some  systems  in  the  s>stem,  all  of  the  things  that  Dr. 
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Lee  has  indicate  J  ami  irnuli  more  bucaii^e  we  felt  that  we  needed  to 
know  much  mure  in  order  to  nuuiage  puograins  on  a  State  basis. 

T^^6  of  tlioe  subs^stoinb  I  brouglit  out  in  quite  a  lot  6t  detajil, 
the  jstudcht^*'*  bubbjbtein,  tlie  follu^^on  siub^^sitcui  of  graduates,  be- 
faUK'  thcM*  M\*ui*tu  he  two  aiea»«  tlurt  tlie  Fide'iJil  (n^xei laueiit  ><H*UiS 
to  he  iiiobt  conei  i  ned  about  and  luobt  of  tlic  utlier  Spates  ha^e  de- 
veloped more  full}'.^  ^ 

We  do  ho^^e\or  ha\e  other  subMstenib  dcahng  witli  curriculuin 
facilities,  bpecial  inaiiageiuent  repoiii?,  admiliibt^ati^e  subdivisions, 
a  forecasting  s}btein  and^se\cral  otherb  which  are  toatained  in  nn 
written  report.  *  • 

Eathei'  tliaii  di.M  uss  in  detail  what  the  system  is.  what  it  docji.  I 
think  is  entered  in  the  record  will  indicate  that.  It  can  certaiidy  be 
supplemented  with  much  more. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  perhaps  one  or  two  or  three  problen^s  that 
we  see  developiiijj  that  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  subcoaiuilttec 
as  they  ro\iew  this  arc'a.  One  is  that  the  changing  Federal  reqaii  c- 
'meiils  and  the  changing  Fedcial  report  forms  create  a- problem  uii 
the  State  and  local  level  in  terms  of  gearing  up  to  pro\  ido  that  kind 
of  data  or  informatioji  in  the  time  frame  of  the  reporting  form. 

We  need  to  kjipw  for  example  before  the  school  j^ear  begi^ns  what 
kinds  of  data  Infornuitlon  are  going  to  be  rcquircdYWe  this'>car  do 
not  yet  have  a  standard  report  form.  We  will  be  ha^  ing  meetings  in 
June.  I  uaderetand  information  will  be  given -to  ns  about  the  kind 
of  reporting  that  will  be  expected  of  us  for  the  Soliool'  year  which 
is  drawing  to  a  close*. 

We  need  to  build  Into  the  data  collection  activities  at  the  l^egln- 
jiiifg  of  the  school  year  those  Items  which  are  going  to  be  required 
for  that  schooLyear  when  it  is  ended. 

So  I  \\ould  encourage  the  subc<imnrittee  to  do  whatever  it  can  to 
see  that  tlie  repoiting  requircnicnts  couic  to  us  early  ♦enough  that 
Ave  can  react  to  it  on  the"  State  and  local  level. 

Another  thing  Is  the  time  franu'  of  the  report  req^jirements.  On 
some  occasioiis  \nc  ha\e  not  been  able  tu  uirj^t  an  October  1  reporting 
date  for  programs  that  operated  in  the  piior  }ear.  Although  00  or 
05  percent  of  all  .schools  report  on  Hine  there  are  always  perhaps  o 
percent  which  create  a  problenh  So  it  i>  not  ah\a38  possible  to  offer 
compleU'  reports  v\it!ii]i  the  tluie  franu*  that  i^  indicated  in  the  iv- 
port  Torm. 

Otlier  than  thit^  we  ha-ve^-hajlJIttlo^or  jio  dlflliidty  with.  Federal 
reporting.  We  feel  \\e  are  probab}^  \eiy  far~aLead  oT  the  game  in 
terms  the  kinds  of  informatuiu  data  that  are  icquired  ami  ^^hat 
is  required  for  our  proj^ram  planuliig  aetislties  In  the  State. 

Thank  you,  Mi\  Chairmaji. 

Chaiinmu  l*Ki:i>.i.\s.  AH  l  iirht.  the  ne\t  witiu'ss  is  l),r.  William  G. 
Conroy.  associate  profes.sur  at  Lowell  Techiujlog}  Institute.  Cm 
ahead,*  Dr.  Conroy. 

[Tnfoiunation  submitted  by  Br.  Conroy  follows:] 

A  Summary  Statljien,!  of  Dr.  Wiujam     Conroy,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 

COLIEQB  op  MANAOEilENT  StIEXOL,  UM^EKSITY  OF  LOWELL,  LoWEIJ.,  MASS. 

Jrr.  Clminnnn  nml  mentbers  of  the  Ilou^e  SubeoiumUtie  on  Eleinentnry,  Sec- 
omlary  ami  Vutaliunal  Etlui.atiun»  the  fuilu\\lng  in  a  briv;f,  &uaiiiiarizirig  prtv^t-u-^ 


uaivh  mure  cumpreLenslvti  r(K.ummtmlaUon  submitted  for  your  considera* 
tiuu.  Tlie  purpose  oi  tbls  presenUition  is^  to  fucus  upon  the  substaDce  of  my 
reLuiamendatiuain  an  efficient  way.  I  stand  ready  to  respond  to  any  questiona 
^uu  iuiglit  raYse,  or  to  submit  further  documentation  if  you  think  it  appropriate^ 

Xhe  proposed  Vocatiunal  Amendments  of  lOTo  provide  government  an  oppor-  - 
tunity  to  initiate  a  process  to  support  improved  planning  for^  all  career,  voca- 
tional and  uccMpJi^tiuiml  ^duc-atiun.  Xhi.s  pruce&s  jihould  be  as  helpful  to  tliosc 
whv  plan  fur  the  future  of  ^occupatiunal  education  at  the  national,  state  and 
iuL-al  e\el  undei*  the  Comprehensive  Emplo:^ment  and  Training  Act  as  it  is  to 
tiiube  whu  set  vo\k^  fur  uccupational  cdutatlun  within  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  In  fact,  tliis  recommendation  ought  to  help  coordinate  planning 
lur  educuUunal  experience  designed  to  help  people  prepare  themSelves  for  a 
pruduai\c  career  aoiung  aU  governmental  legislative  and  administrative  agen- 

Ihc  essence  uf  ni>  rt^cumjiicnUatloji  is  to  orgajnze  ^intoniiation  which  now 
exiM*.  and  \>oiiia  be  iis^eful  tu  planning  fur  uu upiitioiial  efhKation  in  a  way  that 
would  make  it  immediately  available  to  thoj>e  resiwnsjiblc  for  planning  the  fUr 
ture  u£  uccuputlunal  educutlun.  Organizing  this  information  intp  a  single  system 
ailuvNS  uccupatiunal  educatiun  planners  tu  capitalize  tu  niiiUons  of  dollars  of 
previous  knowledge  developed  in  areas  WhWh  c:ii)lain  relationships  between 
people  and  jobs.  ^, ,   .  ^       ^.  u 

Beeaube  of  recent  developments  in  Computer  sucnce,  this  information  can  he 
be  urgujiiascd  in  a  way  that  it  becomes  available  on  an  as  needed  basis  to  occu- 
pationiil  educatiun  planners  within  a  matter  of  several  months.  Not  only  can 
tlifse  <lata  sets  be  assembled  together  in  a  way  that  alUms  planners  Immodlate 
access  tu  this  information  now,  new  information  can  be  added  a5  it  becomes 
available.  The  j^imple  istrategy  of  this  recommcnaanon  is  to  take  full  advantage 
of  what  now  ei^ibts  to  support  improved  planning  for  future  occupational  edu- 
cation now,  and  in  a  way  that  allow*  for  flexible  grovvtb.  II-, 
Let  us  brieliy  suggcjjt  several  tjpus  of  information  whnh  might  be  noiptul 
to  occupational  educatiun  plauners.  First,  it  ncccssai\\  ti.  ni.iintain  a  descrip- 
tion of  expenditures  and  a  head  count  of  the  nunibcr.s  of  btiulents  served.  A\c 
Ifiight  refer  to  this  as  uccupatiunal  educatiun  census  infuinuuioii,  since  it  de- 
seribc*  everv  unit  in  the  universe  Althuugli  fconie  occupatiunal  education  census 
data  )S  necessary,  it  would  sccin  unwise  to  require  every  jjthool  in  every  state 
to  pruvjde  more  census  dam  than  is  absolutely  vital  for  co.st  and  pupil  uccmnit- 
ing  for  planning.  Upgrading  the  federal  reporting  process  now  in  place  ought 
to  fuinil  this  data  roquironu'iit.  ^ 

uccupational  education  planners  need  to  know  the  hnpact  of  various  occjipa- 
tional  education  programs  upon  students  and  society.  Information  which  de- 
scribes the  relationship  between  spccinc  occuivitional  education  programs  and 
subsequent  eftreer  acvclopmcnt  is  not  information  which  should  be  developed 
on  u  eonsuH  basts.  l>ut,  rather,  with  a  national  sample.  Not  only  is  it  loss  costly 
to  ft^^oniblc  such  Information  uii  a  sample  basis,  It  is  more  accurate.  lor  plan- 
ning It  would  be  useful  to  know  the  Impact  of,  various  occupational  education  . 
programs  for  spccinc  target  groups  of  students.  ,    ,  „xt^« 

Anticipated  labor  market  demand  Is  necessary  to  occupational  education 
plannin;:.  It  is  simple  fundumcntftl  to  planning  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  ex- 
aoniaml  bv  occupatU»n  for  both  the  sliort  and  long  hank  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  know  the  geugraphir  distribution  uf  ot'<^UJatii*nul  demand.  It  vvuuld  be 
helpful  to  know  the  geographic  mobility  characteristics  of  tlic  labor  market. 

Inti.rmation  which  describes  the  probability  of  succ9ss  for  target  populations 
ill  .spedne  oeuupatiuns  could  provide  ccunoinlcs  to  both  those  planning  for  their 
ownfarecr  development ^nd  to  gov(^rmncnt.  I'or  exanil)]c,  as  a  perspective  stu- 
dent. I  might  want  to  know  my  chances  of  succeeding  in  an  occupation  for 
which  I  \va8  al»ont  to  invest  several  valuable  years  <)f  my  life.  Even  if  the  odds 
were  long.  I  still  might  take  a  chance,  which  is  quite  dirCcrcat  that  investing 
invsolf  in  a  program  without  Icnowlng  the  rislc.  As  a  planner,  if  I  knew  both  tiio 
likelihood  of  a  target  group  succeeding  In  a  range  of  occupations  and  the  labor 
market  demand  for  the  same  range  of  occupations,  Tmight  he  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  Hiicrgest  current  policy  for  future  occupational  education. 

\s  a  tuial  example  of  useful  Information,  for  planning  occupational  edu<^a- 
tion.  it  would  be  essential  to  be  able  to  know  the  distribution  of  the  population 
hv  certain  characteristics  which  allows  focusing  services  on  need.  Tlic  United 
-  States  Census  describes  the  population  by  occupation.  Income,  sex,  family  cliar- 
actori'^tics  and  education,  which  mets  this  planning  information  need.  Lets  look 
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fit  otlicr  iiiXonnation  InftOai  whUh  itTu\liXQs  Cbtiiuatiuns  uf  the  se\ural  infurnm- 
tlon  types  ami  could  W  u&e(ul  inakiagjiulicy  nuw  JCur  ucouinitiuiial  cdutatiou 
in  tlie  future,         *  .  '  .  * 

Project  Tiricnt  is  a  national  sample' of  440,000  106O  higli  school  studonts  who 
were  exhaustively  des>cribed  in  tems  of  ability,  aduevement,  family  cliaractur- 
istlc§,  personality  and  education^  These  s>tndents  have  been  followed  fur  une, 
live  and  eleven  years.,  and  there  now  es-i&ts  a  data  baj>e  whicli  describes  in 
enormous. detail  r^lationiihips  among  &tlf-chijracti;ri2>ticb,  hchuuliug  and  caruur 
developiuent.  Xliis  data  base  is  sufficiently  lar^^e  s>o  that  urie  can  nuw*  detonaiuc 
the  ability  profile  of  persons  V;\ny  now  are  successful  sucretaries,  for  e.vuuplc^ 
while  they  were  in  high  sthuol.  The  National  Longitudinal  Study  is  esbentiaiiy 
^  a,  mini-Project  Talent,  which  began  witli  a  uatiuaal  sample  pf  18,U0U 
coinplutors. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  devQlopetJ^  a  capability  to  project  labor 
market  demand  by  industry  and  occupation  un  a  national,  state  and  SMJSA  level. 
The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Prugrcijb  haii  described,  among  other 
tilings,  the  attitudes  and  knowledge  uf  the  citizenry  toward  work,  i,e»  voutii 
*  and'adultsf  ^  '  - 

Xo  help  understand  the  substance  of  my  recommendatiun,  atisume  that  '  work- 
ing eolimuter  tapes"  which  have  a  high  probability  of  being  valuably  fur  plan- 
ning occufiational  education  have  been  •'cut"  frum  these  substantial  data  jaies. 
I'urther,  assume  they  are  assembled  on  a  single  computer  in  a  way  tliey  can  be 
simultaneously  aecessed  and  analyzed  by  a  hypothetical  group  making  policy 
for  preparing  citizens  for  productive  careers  tlirough  CETA. 
^  The  first  interactive  probe  of  the  data  .base  miglit  be  to  rank  order  occupation 
by  demand,  by  state  (BLS  data).  Given  this  infurniatiun,  the  next  planning 
probe  might  be  to  develop  a  psychological  profile  of  a  target  pupnlatiun  nioi>t 
likfly  to  t^ucoi'od  in  UieM-  ucvapatiunh  and/ur  a  di-svrJptitjn  of  tU"  edm*arioii,U 
programs  which  have  been  most  effective  in  preparing  people  fur  successful 
careers  in  these  occupations.  One  might  alsu  want  to  compare  the  benefits  tu 
society  of  a  target  group  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  oocuijatioiij,. speci- 
fied by  the  PLS  probe  and  a  similar  pbpulation  of  peupic*  in  terms  of  aiulity 
traits  in  the  population  at  larse.  All  this  can  be  o&timated  from  Project  TaU-nt, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  National  Logitudinal  Study',  Finally,  in  term?*  uf  the 
characteristics  wl^ich  Project  Talent  and  the  U.S.  census  lia\e  in  common,  one 
might  want  to  describe  the  current  distribution  of  the  popuation. 

Certainly,  mounting  "working  tapes'*  from  the  data  sets  how  available  will 
not  provide  nnswers  fo  all  the  policy  relevant  problems  fur  occupational  educa- 
tion planning.  The  auestlon  is .  Does  organizing  this  information  in  a  way  that 
it  is  simultaneously  available  to  all  poicy*  makers  now  constitute  a  process 
to  improve  policy  making  for  occupational  education? 

As  poople  gain  experience  in  u&ing  the  infomation  thus  assemMpd,  they  will 
very  likely  want^to  add  to  and  generally  improve  the  data  sets  mounted  on 
the  interactive  computer  system,  This  is  welcomed  as  progress,  and  quite  '  do- 
able". 

T  stromrly  rt-commond  that  Congress  consider  organizing  new  information- 

wlilch  co^ild  be  useful  now' to  planning  the  tuture  of  oecupatipnal  education. 

while  at  the  same  time  streamlining  expenditures  and  enrollment  acc^^unting 

procedures  for  occupationhl  eduction  in  America. 
»  f 

A  Kkcommbndvtion  nv  T)r.  WitUAJt  0»  Conroy,  Jn.,  Associate  Prohis^or, 

COIXKQK  OK  ^Lvr?AGEMENT  SCIENCE,  UN'IVEnsrTY  OF  LOWELL,  LOWEIX,  ^IaSS, 

The  ijroposed  Vocational  Education  Amemlments  of  J07o  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  a  process  to  suj/port  impro^ed  planning  fOi  all  career  voca- 
llonnkand  iHUipalluh.il  rduiatiiui  In  th(»  futin'C.^Tht^  planninc:  supportive  proc- 
ess to  be  recommended  U  for  all  educational  experiences  designed  to  help  man 
pronnn-  hIm^*U'  for  a  productive  07»reer.  n-ga rdlo.^s  of  the  funding  source  <ir  go\- 
ernmental  agency  administering  the  program,  The  process  of  developing  occu- 
pational competencies  or  j oh  skills  does  not  change  from  tlie  student's  perspec- 
tive simply  because  a  program  mny  he  funded  from  several  agencies,  For  ex- 
ample, the  stated  purpose  of  the  Comprehenijive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
U  "to  nriMitli'  jt>h  tralnlui:  iwul  omplo.vnient  opiiortunitii'K  for  p<'iinoaai*all\  tits- 
advantaged,  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons,  and  to  assure  that  train- 
ing and  other  services  lead  to  maximum  employment  opportunities  aad  enhance 
self  sufilclency  hy  establishing  a  flexible  and  decentralized  system  of  federal. 
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stat^  and  local  programs."  The  planning  capabiity  for  occuputlonal  utlucatluu 
to  be  recunnueiulcd  Uy  tHu  statemuiit  ouglit  to  bu  as  Uiscful  to  CETA  planuifd 
at  it  is  to  future  planners  of  career,  Tocntional  and  occupational  education  ad^ 
ministered  bj  HKW  or  by  static*  aiui  1ol<i1  coiuuiuuiliuj,.  Indcud,  tUlb  rucuuiuitii- 
dntion,  if  inipkmentuU,  slioiild  pl.iy  n  tatabtit  li^lu  in  ortiubtratiug  1)1  iiiuuig 
for  occupational  education  across  goternment  agencies,  such  that  the  full  po- 
tential of  each  agency  is  innxiiniml  in  doli\erin;;  desired  sorvitvi's. 

The  need  to  initiate  an  improved,  future  planning  process  for  occupational 
education  .id  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  act  of  altering  pruvious  policy  Is 
rational  behavior,  essentially  ^designedno  "correct  a  course"  set  in  the  past 
"Course  correctiag'*  amendmeats  to  pist  policy  involve  understanding  the  so- 
cietal copseauences  of  previous  policy,  and  analyzing  the  appioprlateness  of 
past  poU6y  goals  in  future  time.  Given  this  logic,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
assume  tuat  the  current  act  of  amending  legislation  which  specifies  national 
policy  *for  career,  vocational  and  occupatioaaL  education  will  not  be  i^meaded 
within'a  ^ew  yearq.  The  purpose  of  this  brief  statement  is  to  suggest'the  de- 
vel6pment  of  a  capability  which  could  support  Improved  policy  maKiag  fur  all 
occupational  ^educatloa  in  future  time  by  allowiag  man  to  better  understand 
the  outcome  of  policy  past.  ? 

^Because  the  jai'gon  of  social  scientists  has  so  confused  the  few  useful  no- 
tions which  could  be  of  value  to  policy,  making  for  occupational  education,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a.  clear  understanding  of  tbe  sevei^l  simple  concepts 
which  constitute  tlie  essence  of  Ihis  recommendation.  For  example,  words  like 
evaluation  and  accouatablUty  have  taken  on  an  almost*  sinister  connotation^ 
frequently  presenting  a. barrier  to  the  painful  process  of  man  trying  to  do  his 
very  best  to  do  better.  One  could  argue  that  the  current  perver^on  of  the  fun- 
dainimtal  purpuisu  for  uxpurieace  UuUi;ncntntion  baa  treated  an  environment  ii* 
which  educational  ijoHcy  makers  are  hesitant  to  take  reason al»)e  risks  for 
pFogress,  _ 

PURPOSE  OF  EVAJ-UATION  RESEARCH 


ThGj^urpose  oirhe  numerical  information  which  flows  from  evaluation  re- 
searc^is  to  document  man's  experience  in  a  v^ay  that  is  helpful  to  planning  in 
current  time,  goals  foe  future  time,  as  well  as  processes  to  accomplish'  these 
oyectl,\es.  The  value  to  imn  of  tftr  acrountln^  ov  t'\.iluatin>;  fuui  tlon  roaM>n.s 
other  than  facilltatiag  nJvighter  future  must  be  placed  In  a  proper  perspective. 
Little  progress  can  be  aimcipated  unless  policy  makers  for  education  and  eval- 
uation research  developers  can  together  rediscover  the  mutually  supporting  re- 
lationsjiips  between  these  functions.  .  ,  v 

In  addition  to  allowing  the  purpose  of  Its  function  to  be  misunderstood,  eval- 
uation ru.searchers  in  education  have  enjojud  a  conspicuous  lack  of  Influence  on 
the  policy  making  process  for  two  Important  reasons : 

(a)  A  failure  to  provide  the  policy  maker  ^with  n  methodology  to  hook  iip 
descriptions  of  past  experience  with  the  policy  making  process,  which  Is  nec- 
essarily fpture  oriented;     ^  ,  , 

(b)  A  ^suicidal  tendency  to  devulot  knowledge  in  serene  Isolation,  not  tialy 
from  the  policy  makiug  community,  but  from  fellow  educational  researchers. 

Since  the  recommeadatlon  to  provide  a  more  substantial  knowledge  base  for 
policy  making  In  the  future  through  the  Vocational  Ameadments  of  1975  In- 
volves a  frontal  a.ssault  on  these  two  specific  proplems,  some  additional  .ajnpU- 
ficatlon  will  pro\ldt'  a  IijksIs  for. undurstandlns  Ihe  iit'C\l  for  tlto  n'Lviniui'udation 
contained  in  this  statement.  ■>  .  v?  ' 

'  .      rUTXJRK  ORIKNTATION  "  * 

Moa,t  evaluation,  research  makes  no  provision  for  connecting  a  description 
of  man's  exorlence  as  etimnlated  by  legislatloli  to  the  process  of  future  plan- 
ning. This  ought  to  be  obvious  to  those  struggling  with  the  second  set  of  amend- 
mmts  to  the  Vot-aMonal  Education  Act  of  1903.  Policy  makers  need  to  under- 
stand  the  probabiUtles.for  a,  raage  of  consequences  In  future  time  frpm  decl- 
slona  made  in  current  time.  The  fundamental  question  Is;  how  much  more  en- 
llghtentid  Is  the  policy  making  process  for  the  Vocational  Amendments  In  1975 
than- was  the  process  In  1&63?  If  improving  the  planning  process  for -occupa- 
tional education  is  conceived  of  as  a  part  of  the  planning  procees,  then  current 
planners  might  want  to  provide  a  better  basis  for  future  planning. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  evaluation  research  community  has  not  pro- 
duced useful  descriptive  information.  They  have.  The  problem  is  that  the  in- 
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furmjitlun  Ims  b«e«  jicvtlupud  on  a. slightly  random Jbasis^  it  is  virtually  inac- 
cfbbiblc  tu  pullcy-makers ,  and  it  is  organized  \n  u  way  tlmt  la, not  designed  to 
auppMit  ozmking  in  occupational  education  policy  now  for  xnture  waves  of  atu- 
deiits.  JMost  u£  this  historical  information  Is  descriptive,  |«e.  counts  of  things 
iikc  atuilcuts  and  e:wpcnditurcs,  ur  rclntlonnl.Jor  ejoiinple,^  describing  the  time 
iuii^i  i;eiatiuu.-»hii>  hct\%uHi  rfpccilk  ^arccr  pattenis  arid  anteiedent  stbool  experi- 
I  iu^*>' .N».huia^Uc  alijiit},  piTrMMUillj  cliaractcristich,  15>^"»ibt  hfestjlo,  etc.  This 
fiiifurniatiun  U  of  great  value,  but  what  seems  to  be  laoklngjare  communication 
and  tranhlation  functions,  so  that  such  information  can  be  available  to  the 
polity  maker  when  he  wants  it  and  in  a  way  w^lcii ^supports  catisal  inferences 
from  pmcnt  to  future  time.  1 
.  licfure  pri:sentlag>^  bnvf  example  uf  a  capability  whj^ch  allows  connections 
liWui'tMi  hi.^tuiiciil  di'.stnpUM:  iiifurutatUiU  uf  .>i^euUt  pa^t  tpXpt'rlenci/s  and  the 
caiu^al  a^dumptiviid  Into  futnrt'  time  \vhkli  ate  ncce^^ary  tutthe  pulii.y  making 
pruu'^s'i,  it  uiighl  be  lidpful  tu  rt'emphasl/.u  the  i»hllMbuphi  Uil  fuuudatjon  for 
thi5  recuiunifUdntiuh.  If  a  gual  uf  "the  prupuj>ed  Amenduieats  if  1975  Is  to  simul- 
iamMni.si>  ci^ni^t  iim  iiMirht*  ''uf  jjrifvious  pt»lay  and  provid^  a  ba^Is  for  better 
X;ulic>  in  the  future,  then  a  itunierical  ilutuaientatlon  of  c.V)cricncc  should  be 
urganiwied  in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  be  useful  ti^,uccupatloiul  udficatluu  policy 
maktrs  whu  fullmv.  If  numerical  ducumeutatlun  c^f  expenenc(  Is  ncwed  as  wJ[jo 
did  what  to  whom  and  at  what  cost,  without  regard  for  fature-  "course  cor- 
retting  *  belm\ior,  then  this  recofuniendatiun  uught  to  be  Ignired.  Such  a  posN 
tiun  would  nut  seciu  fa»  removed  frum  Iho  blindfulder  driver  who  could  only 
get  Instruetlons  abuutjhe  road, alivad  frum  a  cvmpanlun  vvlio  was  aUuw^ed  to  ^ 
see  only  through  the  rear  window. 

6^  \  ^ 

AN*  EXAMPLE  OE*  ORGANIZINO  DATA  FOR  pLA:{NIN  \  ^ 

Appendix  A  is  a  (low  diagram  which  U  hpecifieuiii  the  ]anj;uage  of  Dynamic 
blmniatiuii,  a  futecast  mudehtif;»de\elupuit5nt  uf  the  Maobachi  »etts  Institute  of 
Xeehnvlugj.  Xhlh  i»  a*i>imple  iiiudel  whUh  deaU  wjth  a  speeifli  sueletal  problem, 
l^ulbers  un  tlic  Lutise.  lJu\e»  represent  Ji umber  uf  elements  within  the  Inodel 
iln  this )Case. people;,  v\hilc  the  "tin  eaas"  ur  yalves  depict  t  ie  rate  of  floy?  of 
i*lfim*iits  wit-hia  tla*  iiuMlci.  In  this,  forejiabt  iuudel  rte  have  VAijutiunal  and  Oen- 
ural  Ediieatiun  Gra(luaje:>  flowing  j.nto  the  Robbery  on  the  Luusc.box  at  dKter- 
t*aual  rates,  i.e.  .OO)  t^'ucatiunaf  Graduates  bi'come  Robbers  untlie  Loose,  wiille 
.15  General  Eduuitli^^n  Cradiiates  becume  Robbers  on  the  Loose.  Dotted, lines 
npfi'M-nt  aii  lafurmatlwh  network  wUUU  t-^lahlUbes  the  rate  uf  lluw  uf  ejomeuts 
nnufug  bu.vfi*.  For  example,  an  Increase  uf  the  number  of  Robbers  on  the  Loose 
caases  an  liicreasc  uf  ^he  number  of  Rubber  Enfurcemeut  Dollars,  which  Id 
turn,  bumps  up  the  Arrest  Rate. 

uur  gual  With  this  over-si mpUAed  niudcl  was  to  determine  a  least  cost  solu- 
tiun  to  reduelng.  the  liumbto  uf  Rubbers  on  thq  Loose.  We  had  three  policy  op- 
u«*ns.  ta)  we  euuUl  niauipulatp  the  maul«er  ojf  .Vucational  and  General  Gradn- 
ate><:  ib>  v\e  could  manipulate  the  Arrest  Kate,  (c)  we  conld  manlpplate  the 
In-i*riMin  Rehabilitation  Prutcrani.  which  has  a  direct  affect  on  the  Recldlvlsia 
Rate.  We  made  \ueatluual  t-ducatlon  tv\lee  as  lOXpensive  as  general  education. 
uhtalili*»hed  dollar  eu.sts  fur  the  In  Prl.sun  Rehabilitation  Program  and  spcclflacl 
Ihibber  EuO^reemeja  I>ullars  per  thou.sand  Rub^yors  on  the  Loo^  Once  a  tech- 
ni»'mu  had  translated  »»ur  luudel  Into  mathematical  equations*  v^^swdrc  free  to 
cs\i»et'iia*'nt  With  ViirloUs  ptiliiles  to  reduce  the  ni^ber  of  Robbers  oh  the  Loose 
at  lUe  h  ast  oi»jst.  Appendix  B  displays  that  our  tet  solution  was  a  Vocational 
Education.  Puliee  and  la-l^risun  RchahUUatlon  Trogram  combination,  which  we 
fomid  to  be  more  eu.stl>  during  the  first  three  ycar3,  but  the  least  cost  solution 
over  2fl  years. 

The  parpuM'  of  this  expo.sltlon  is  to  maKe  a  fundamental  point  rolloy  mah- 
iuz  renulrt's  cnu'^al  a^s^iaiptlons,  I.e..  that  is.  if  ^thls.  than  that.  Information 
about  exeprlence  in  the  pa.st  helps  estlraate.what  thlpht  occur  In  time  future, 
within  a  forecast  model.  For  example,  we  mlffht  have  Information  about  the 
relationship  between  a  partlciilar  vocational  educational  rehabilitation  program 
for  a  specified  category  of  prUoner  and  desirable  pogt-prls6n  behavior.  Forecast^ 
modeling  is  nut  a  crystal  hall,  but  It  provides  a  mcelmnlsm  to  connect  valuable 
historical  data  into  a  posture  which  supports  planning. 

fteveral  other  advantages  to  forecast  modeling  ought  to  he  noted.  Mating  so- 
,elal  policy  Is  dlfllcult  because  It  Is  necessary  to  juggle  the  anticipated  inter- 
action among  the  large  number  of  variables  over  flvo  or  ten  years.  The  human  , 
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luiiiil  is  .simpl.v  in>t  (^Hbtriu  tttl  lit  i\  way  thaHt^Lan  .sort  out  aiul  remember, coin- 
lilcx  relatiuiishlpi,  over  time.  Cuniputer-aisbUtijd  forwjast  mo^Jellng  allows  man 
to  specify  causal  relation:*  witltiu  the  jscope  of  the  unlvers)^  fur  which  policy  is 
bting  genera  ted,  ami  then  let  the  computer  play  out  an  infinite  range  of  policy  „ 
alternatives  over  decailes,  all  in  a  matter  of  ^ecomls.  In  effect,  forecast  modeling 
oflR^rs  a  laboratory  for  social  policy  iuaking,  To  argue  that  we^do  not  know 
>»uO\igh  to  create  causal  forecast  model.*)  for  cxperluieutiug.  witli  social  policy 
i.s  esbentiall>  to'argue  tlutt  we  do  itot  lla^e  suilicieitt  know  ledge  to  make,  oocial 
policy.  ,  .  " 

y  EX'AilPLBS  OF  ISOLATED  D.VT.V  BASES 

A  seyond  Ufuijoj  ^valuntiun  research  information  has  fTot  had  muclt  influence 
Oil  tbti  i»idio  iuaking  proce:>»  l^  that  ii»obt  research  projects  might  as,  ^vell  t>e 
cuuducted  on  a  dCseit  Island.  Tbeic  is  a  substantial  store  of  useful  information 
for.puUcji'  making  In  occiipatiottal  education  iii  existence,  most  of  which  is 
Jytallv  unconnected  tp  ti»e  policy  making  process.  As  previously  suggested, 
till  re  U  priatltall>  no  cMutiuiuvii  aliuit  at  all  among  the  develoijers  and  main- 
tajnorf!  of  the.so  kaowleiljro  waroUouscs.  .  , 

Tlu'  fidlrtuing  are  .Ne\f  iai  e.vaiai)Ii'.s  o£  tannniuu.Nl.v  powerful  dat.i  ba3«>s  that 
art'  of  immediate  usefuha-ss  for  po|ic>  loaKlnt;  uluch  i>  rwucerned  wllU  pru- 
\Ming' .state  .sui'Ported  uileV\ei»tiou  to  facilitatv*  thC  career  preparation 
cUi/A'afi.  whoMier  through  the  Voeatioiml  AmeudmentsiO^  CKTA. 

IMu^it  T.ih  ht,  1>  a/iiatiuiial  .NauijAe  of  four  iiuudred  apd  fort.\  thou.'-ahd  3000 
ILh  >CiuM)l  >tudentX  Kaili  .stmleni;  wa.N  vdauni>tered  a  comprelansl\  e  te.^t 
battrr.\  1900,  retordijiu,  abiliUe>4  ailae\enuMit.,.NurU)-eoo!»oinie  ^tatu^.  TU't- 
.v)u.tlu.\  trait.N.  eti-.  tnfiii'i^t.tUott  uas  then  ^athored  about  the  kiitd  of  hmh 
M-liMol  exiioiii  m*'  t)»e  >lndei»t  had  am]  >ludeid.>  .\\*.*re  followed  up  one,  fi\e  and 
t^h*\fn  UNtr.N  out  of  "bicii  m  huuK  Thi'>»»  data  document  a  decad&  of  earcvr 
iiO'Wth  iu«Ami>iiea  Jn  a  \\a\  titat  K  \  itnl  to  jMiUiy  laakhiglnow  for  future  ue- 
tup.ttlomii  eJaiaUou  prM<».au>.  A,n  ju^t  u^ir  >imple  exanaao  of  the  \alno  tjC 
\\\^  dUa»  U  is  po.N.'»ihU*  tii  ile^imim*  tlu^  i h(Mt)ffiral  proUle  of  a  per.son  mo.st 
hki  1,\  to  .smtied  in  alt  emuiuoius  laii^i^e  oC  ^on  nputioiiKN  froiii  ntai'hini.st>  and 
h»»«dxkeei»ers  to  ph\>ii.miKN  ami  ih'uti>t.*'.  Xlie  .>amjde  \\a.'»,.suriicU'ntl.\  large  .so 
Ui.tt  tti'  can  uuw  i  at  out  of  t)a*  data  \uk>%'  >.\i\Kv»iw\  elet{ronic  technician.^  fur 
i\\.tnit«U*.  atul  deteruiiue  tliolf  aptiUulo  prollle.  before  >tad,\»og#tu  becoute  elet- 
tamiv  te<.lMdeian>.  >^nt  h  iiiformatiou  would  \%v  u.^efnl  in  MtiiporUng.  career  dv 
\idwptuent  exia'ilenies  fur  >(udoJU>.  tMaentiaI|.\  pnnnliitg  botlt  tbent  and  the 
>biU*  M(l«>tunH;iI  eeontMuie.s.  VrojeU  Talent  i.-»  a  national  treasure  of  kno\\IedA;e 
^ahiiut  career  grimtb  andt  iti  gi'iieral,  the  relaUon>hIp  bet^\^een  .schooling  and 
working. 

'l*h«>  National  Longitudinal  Sttnly  lis  a  national  .>«amtde  of  18.000  .student> 
and  is  .similar  to  Trojeit  Talent  (although  naich  more  nanle.^t  in  scope).  It 
tisfid  a  J1>T-  hlgli  .Nthuol  iunipleting.uubort,  aiul  has  currently  follouul  thent  4Ia 
lhi^\  huw  e.\ited  higii-Mluud  and  entoi'i'd  tjje  next  pha.se  of  ti»elr  eareer. 
iufurntation  t>  \alnable  in  di*Miibing  ^liAVreuiv.s  betwreu  t.irget  audiriui'.^  fia' 
(HMtitatiotiai- and  nunuii.npatiiinal  e4nealiuiK  and  a^  the  .stadenLs  uiatuie^aiid 
iiH'  foliuwed  up  during  next  Jthrei*  or  foiir  .\ear.s.  will  .\ield  e\en  mure  liifor- 
matioa  abotU  rehitloiifrhiiNs  hriween  \arlunV  .secundai)  progiam  .school  mlxe.A 
and  subsrfpient  lilVstyle  and  eavror  dovelop'meut. '  ^  . 

The  Natlvmal  A.s.^e.s.snK'nt  of  KdiuaH*in  l*nigre.ss  In  Colorado  i.s  \irtmdl.\  a 
moiUitaiit  of  iitfoimatlou  abuui  thi*  atUioMnneni  h*\el  of  .Nt(ulent.*i  ami  aduU.s.  An 
ari:a  uf  partituhu"  lntere>l  to  oec niMitiuital  edniatioti  poUi.,\  making  I^  a  de>orip- 
r»on  of  tlu'  attitude  of  iiti/.eiK>  towanl  work  and  their  kNiow ledge  about  tlu* 
World  of  woik.  Suih  hifurniaUon  Iuln  inanedhite  and  ob\lou.*>  \aUie  to  pollele.^ 
wbirli  at t output  to  pro\  Ide  alteraatUes  througii  whicii  man  eon  better  guide  iani> 
self  into  a  career.  ^ 

The  Uureau  of  Lalmr  Stati.stiis  now  Iuks  di\eloped  the  eapabiUty  of  proji  rt- 
in^:  enti>lo.\  nu  at  oh  a  iiatiuiud.  >U\^k  l^nd  SAI^.V  ba.sis  h.\  uccniiation.  withhi  in- 
du«*trj.  A.s  we  all  know,  the  ^li  area  a  of  tl^e  O  n.sUs  divsciMbes  the  popnlatioa^lo 
on  upatlon,  agi\  .seX.^f^Tmlly  *i;lniraeteifl.Nlie.s  .edueaH^nj.  etc.  .The  T'nlted  Stati's 
nilh-e  tif  KilmaHou  ha-^  d^^sl  Vili|i»{\  c»|>t.s  and  eniulluii  nt.s  In  ueiupatiioukl  edma- 
tioii  ta  Amerlen  over  the  l««]l  «t*\'civl  ycilrs,    '  • 

.TuVi  ^KCO^IMKNO.VTIOX         '  < 

^  •  ■«    *  ♦  , 

Infurntntiou  from  the  datai  hji><f?4*de.svrdH'il  abou*  rejin-.s^'jit  inilUoh.s  of  dolbir.s 
of  luleNtniwU  b.\  gou  imnont^/o  pnnUlc  a  knti^Iedgc         for  inipio\fib  poIi<.  j. 
52  liin—T.V'-voh'J— 57      "    '      *  '         \  ' 
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Unfortunatelv,  very  Jlttlu  ot  the  iuformatiuii  Ls  ever  available  to  policy  makers 
when  they  need  it.  The  only  Inforumtion  policy  makers  seem  to  1)0  able  to  get 
-^is«a^ftnaMeI)ort,-.^YlnGll■.alml>st.a^^va.^^•a^rlve8.aftet  the  jauestioii  has  l)eea  for- 
gotten or  has  become  Irrelevant.  It  ain^ears^that  llulicy  makers  have  almost  Heeii 
comlltioned  to  delegating  the  poliu.v  nuiklng  process  to  the  smiiniary  section  of 
the  notorious  final  report,  at>  opinKsed  to  allowing  themselves  to  ^reason  with 
data  d**scribnig  relatioiibiiiiKS  in  tilfie  past  and  tlietr  own  experience  ,  1  his  is 
probahlv  because  the  pruduet  of  the  evahiatlun  researcher  has  been  virtually  iu- 
acessible  to  the-  puUcy  maker  up  to  and  inclndlng  now. 

Harnessing  rocent  developments  of  eomputer  scientists  will  provide  policy 
ni:^ker3  a  ^^ay  to  absemble  together  numerically  described  experience  so  that 
it  can  be  available  when  it  is  needed".  In  nontechnical  language,  jt  is  now  quite 
possible  for  a  policy  makers  analj^t  to  sit  at  a  terminal  (see  Appendix  C )  and 
be  able  simultaneously  to  call  from  n  computer  (with  a  local  telephone  onll) 
inrorniatiou  front  a  variety  of  data  siets.  In  fact  o:.c  Cvuid  call  inf(itmation.  from 
any  of  the  data  bases  described  above  (if  they  ^^ere  , maintained  on  a  snigle 
svstem),  perform  aritlnnetie,  logical  or  statistical  functions  on  these  data,  and 
develop  instant  responses.  Appendix  I>  is  a  diagrammatical  presentation  of  this 
process  It  siinplv  jjavs  t^iat  policy  makers,  through  an  analyst,  can  access  data 
froni'any  of  tlie  files  previously  deserihed  at  \\ill  and  instantaneously.  Also  note 
that  pulley  makers,  through  an  analjst.Miave  access  to  a  modeling  capability 
through  tiie  same  coniputt-r  terminal  configuration.  Terminals  are  quite  iiiex- 
jiensive,  ami  cii;i  lie  made  available  to  a,  broad  variety  of  potentml  users.  Al- 
though levels  of  data  maj  be  made  seenre  from  ranges  of  ns^evs,  recent  develop- 
ments in  compnter  teuimology  allow  the  sharing  of.  the  same  knowledge  among 
the  variety  of  institutions  who.  Infiueiice  the  development  of  policy  for  occupa- 
tional education  in  America.  *  '  i      ^  t  - 

Uf  course,  it  ^^oul'1  i>n  iuu»eccssary  to  capture  nil  the  data  from  each  of  the 
data  sets  described  above,  llather,  one  would  cut  out  a  "working  ti;rc"  of  infor- 
mation most  likelv  to  be  of  value  to  policy  making  for  occupational  education, 
thus  assembling  tocether  millions  of  dollars  of  research  experience  to  assist 
man  in  making  better  policv  for  occupational  education.  'Xlils  Is  not  a  time  to 
become  techmeal,  but  current  developments  hi  conuiuter  scl'^yo  provide  enor- 
mous flexibility  in  altering'  (adding  to  or  subtracting  from)  the  stored  data 
sets  ' 

Let's  look  at  examples  of  a  couple  of  information  policy  pr.ohos  of  the  data 
bases  described  earlier.  One  rathur  simple-minded  probe  might  be  to  get  an 
empirical  estimation  of  role  encnmhents  by  occupation  over  time,  perhaps  to 
esilnufte  slufts  in  the  labor  umrket.  Assume  we  had  mounted  a  sample  from  the 
decenmnl  V  S  Cetisus.  It  would  be  extVemely  niiconipllcated  to  count  .em- 
plovees  hv  occupation  for  lOGO  and  1070,  and  determine  the  date  of  change 
among. joi)  descriptors.  This  would  be  reasonably  gross,  ami  we  might  want  to 
pursue  the  probe  furthef,  browsli»g  BLS.  historical  tapes  from  one  of  their  pro- 
Jectioii-doeumeiiting  surveys.  We  might  pop  oven  to  the  Project  Talent  data 
set  and  *vut  out"  students  who  graduated  from  high  .school  in  19(>4,  (]id  not 
attend  college,  males  only,  and  list  the  nuud>or  by  Job  title,  one  year  out,  tive 
vears  out  and  eleven  years  init.  These  probes  niicU?  help  poHey  makers  esti- 
mate if  '*em(M-glng  oeittniatious**  are  real  or  imagined.  If  these  "workinc;;  tapo*^"' 
wc"e  :siountiHl  tm  a  sisigle  system,  all  these  probes  could  occur,  \\ltlilu  ndnutes, 
hopefuUy  remlering  tlie  policy  maker  onligbtened  abo>1^*Ue  world  for  wUMi  he 
is  making  policy.  ,     .  , 

Assume  that  probes  of  the  data  bases  Indicate  that  autoineeliaines  are  In 
short  sapplv  (I'.S.  Census  and  l^LS  data)  and  a  large  demand  Is  pvedU^led 
|1U*S  data).  At  tiio  ilolie,^  maker'.s  dUcretion,  C(ndd  we  not  imagine  the  aui^lyst 
hrowshii:  the  L»roj»»»^  Talent  file  Ut  discover  the  psychological  profile  of  pi'ople 
most  likely  t<)  be  successful  automeehanlcs  and  providing  a  test  battery  and 
proUle  to  oceupatliinnl  educators  or  CKTA  admlhlstrntiir.>.  One  might  also  \\am 
to  discover  what  factor^  are  related  to  mobility  within  the  autoinechanic  job 
elassil?e:Ulon,  if  one  exi>ects  trained  ^^o^Kers  to  move  ^\hel■e  the  jobs  are. 

Not  only  are  these  data  sets  ^^he^  gathered  together  on  an  interactive  com- 
puter conligurat  ion  useful  for  estlnmtlng  oinnplex  foreea-t  models,  they  are  valu- 
able t«i  develoiiiajt  uuderNtaadlugs  from  clialuwl  probes  across  data  sets.  Oh- 
viously,  thn  data  .^ets  eilrrentl.^  avaU^^ble  will  not  satisf^v  .ull  needs,  hut.  with 
imaginative  annl^st^,  tliey  shotiUl  bring  an  iiiormous  Quantity  of  documented 
experience  to  the  fiugcJrtips  of  the  iiollcy  maker.  J^uch  a  process  should  be  a 
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welcome  substitut^j  tu  the  cuirt-ut  practice  uC  Initiating  c\aluatioa  researcU 
prujuctb,  Nut  uiilj  iliuulil  jsiich  a  t-WiJiiiWit  unliijiitcn  titc  future  pullci'  making 
process-lii-ii  way  that  takes  ailvaMtagi'  uf-uMiititii?-kiiu\\  ledge,  it  should  provide 
u  fociisj  J^r  fundi iij;  furtiier  re.searcli.  Kur  example,  a  part  uf  a  larger  fureea^t 
iituUel  nii^t  Ineliide  tUe  e«irlier  de&eribed  Kybber^  uu  the  Luu^e  luup,  and  it 
CuuUl  In*  u,>y4(ul  tu  initiate  ,\  data  i>et  uii  the  \ariable  ^ueel•^^  fate  of  lu-Prisun 
lluhabiiitatvim\\  ucatiuuai  Kilucatiun  Trugranisj.  The  abaeiico  uf  initlatiiig  an 
orche&truted  i<r\>ce:5i>  tu  de\eiup  pulii.v  r^le\aiit  iufurinatiun  fur  all  neeypatiunal 
eUutatiuh  unden  tlie  rrupu>ed  A»iieiulaii*uti»  vf  ^^^"to  Cvuidd  nut  aeum  to  bje  Cuu- 
suaant  witli  a  glal  tu  pru\ide  puhc>  nmkerii  uf  tuniurruw  \Nltli  better  tuolj>  thaU 
we  have  tolday.  1  ^  « 

/  A  CONCLUDING  KKMAHK 

l*oU<.**  fuj<uttuiiatiuiuil  educatiuji  is  inflneaeed  l>y  a  \\ide  range  uf  jieople, 
uU i.ti.liy^v.ua*puttii/.cd  ihfurauitioa  .\\ijteaij5  aad  the  Jsijeeiilmliuii  uf  explicit 
fi>re-cit>+^.iu>ai-iiiudeli5  de.^tnbuig  eurrent  iiuUc,\  uiigiit  tu  du  laiitli  in  j;t^uderiug 
e'^n7iii>  inakiiig  pruee.sb  fur  ueeupatioaal  eiluuitiun  mure  uijen  aud  nune 
euuidtnated  aaiuiig  :j;u\eiiiiiient  ar^einicN.  iiifuina'il  |>articiijatiuii  bhuuld  tuntrib- 
ute  to  U'tlur  pulit>  makiitg,  .siuee  ittdraw^  mure  ^,^bteuuUitaU,^  un  iiiuuan  ex- 
perlenee,  It  {sliunld  also  de\eiup  a  euu^titnei^cj  tu  execute  upeidy  deNuluped 
pulity,  wliilo  ihbtitutiunalizlng  u  capability  tu  "eurreet  the  cuurije"  uf  pulicy 
past.  Out'  Uiglit  liupe  tliat  &uth  actiun  s\  uuld  devMup  a  pusitiM*  attlttule  tuward 
the  (>rui'i*N.^,  u(  prugri'>A,  uue  vxhieh  cuaiiaubiuiiatc'b  underbtaitd:3  tluit  at  eaeli 
de\ehipuient«I  phiteaU  umn  tried  hi&  bebt.  It  ib  tiuie  Uc  ^tupped  ^^ing  tlie  ^sucial 
.scieUci-:>  aft  a  uitthed  uf  dMLUnit^niitig  re^llun^ibiUty  fur  faiinre,  aud  begin  U> 
fucu.N  our  effort  un  lio\>  we  tan  make  better  that  N\liieji  Uuny  e^i^)t^.  VruNidiUg 
fur  u  planning  tai«abilit,\  tu  be  ijruuglit  uij  as*  reeuUiUieuded  iu  tld.s  stateiueut 
euuKl  euutiiluite  tu  prugn*.*'-*  Itiufte  ^suciai  :5er\iee:5  NNliieh  attempt  tu  help 
uian  prepare  for  a  productive  career, 

iMuuIb,  until  pulit.v  nmkers  lia\e  alluwod  tlaMUi)id\es  tlie  experience  of 
\K*^iag  tin*  \a>t  i>ififrmatiou  nuw  a\allalfle.  utuanted  on  a  >iaglo,  iateractiNe, 
cuin(iuler  >A>teai,  it  Aould  ."^eem  linijurtant  tu  eUargf  ulT  un  new  data  gathet- 
iag  fura.v.s.  Tliere  are  a  tuupU-  uf  data  gaii^  wliith  uuglit  tu  he  llllnl,  for  examiile, 
au  annual  fuliuuup  ^lud.\  fur  bct,uimtainal  eOUtutiuU  gLaduate>  auil  druiiimt^ 
at  all  Je\eKs  ih*ue  un  >Uiail  >auii)le  lia>i.>,  Xhl&  :)huuld  he  a  retru>peetiYe  de^ign, 
^  whith  «i>>i.i^ii.s  blitdi'iits  tu  liaiui'tl  uvtuiiatiiutal  edutatiuii  prugi'aius  and  is 
siiiiultaueuu^Ij  eunduiU  d  fur  tla*  gcaduatnig  endiurt  and  a  » uhurt  j>ix  years 
ago.  Sueh  a  data  .^et  .nIuuiUI  to>t  ii'>.-*  tliau  iU  i>er  eeut  uf  the  tin' rent  fullu\N-up 
effort  ot  tiie  (HHee  uf  Kducalii^u  aud  yield  policy- relevant  data. 

Wliile  the  puliij  Uiaki-rs  an*  gaiiiliig  eAin'rit-aee  with  u^ing  the  kuuu ledge 
we  ha\i'  aud  Mate  u£  tiie  an'  tuuiputer  techuulugy,  two  acthitie^  niight  lie 
Initiated: 

«1>  Tiie  ri'purtinj;  prue»*.>s  fur  cuuutiiig  eurullaieut.s  aud  expenditure.^  mider 
tht'  pruiiiK^t'd  Vinatamai  Amiudmeid^  uf  lOTu  .<:hunhl  be  utade  a.s  unc.auplii ated 
as  possible':  consistent  with  legal  reuuirementK; 

Cii  A  pi»Jii-.s  .siiuuld  he  ^peiifiid  and  M*r\lees  VriAuled  ti»  states  by  the 
federal  ^uveinuient  tu  nii>Ne  intu  ijlaee  a  repurtin^t  >j^teaj  whleh  ks  dosipineU 
tuUKel  puhi>  liutktug  and  n  i<urting  reituireun'at&  at  butli  tlie  >tate  aial  federal 
le\els  If  one  adu^it.s  tlic  <tratig.\  tlnit  the  fundaau'utal  te^t  uf  d*Ua  is  it>  rAv 
\anuf  tu  iJ(dn>  makiitg,  it  uu.:4ht  to  be  pi^^sihle  to  gr{.'atl.\  .>liuiilif.\  ilu*  repurtiug 
pruri'j.*,  fruin  eserj  m  lead  iii  e\er.\  >t<ite,  by  shiftitig  iuost  data  to  a  .^amph* 
lm>ls,  TIa*  altt*ruati\e  uf  collet  tint;  data  un  every  student  eurulled  iu  oeeu- 
patiiuiui  ethnation  fn  Ainviiea.  sintpi>  won't  H.v,  lui  matter  wluit.  It  Wuuld  re- 
Mulre  over  a  l»illion  i*l»'ce.s  uf  infurniatiun  per  >ear  tu  ducuuient  tl»e  bare  eftM'U- 
tials  uf  .slMib'id  I  imrat  U  (k^tiis  no\\.« enrolled  in  tieeupatiunal  edmatiuu.  Tha 
quality  of  data  eulh'ited  >mli  a  uau^^sive  seale  wouUl  alwa.v>  he  >u->iaH  t,  anil 
tia*  ^o^^  and  burden  on  tlu^  ^iate>  aud  lueal  ^eliuul^  wuuld  (u*  prohihiti\e.  It  is 
mueh  Uioie  ufRueiJit  tt*  ile^uilu'  experleuee  un  a  ^aluple  ba>l>  wbene\er  pu^^il>h^ 
ga'theiim;  as  ilttU*  data  a^  neee^Muj  on  au  e\er,\  .sehuol,  e\er,\  state  hasl.s.  Thesr 
dlstinetiuus  nenl  tu  h^  tl^ouglit  tiirougli  eari-fuUj,  as  states  aud  lueal  4;iht»uK 
ru^hlri'  iaial  deserve)  .suitpurt  iu  hrlugtuu  aluug  a  reiturtlng  i apahilit.N^  T'util 
the  ft'tleud  goM'rnuicui  l«clia\es  in  a  wa^  iiiat  deuuni^tratcs  it  uialerstauds  that 
repurliu*:  t/f  ueiui>aauaal  eduiatitMt  e.xptuditurt's  aud  eurolliaeids  utust  he 
m^tiu  Aiihtn  a  total  state  iafuriuatliui  ^\^teut.  and  tltat  luu.^idi  rable  planning 
W  ret|iiired  to  fstatl'li^ii  rea>uUititU>  buokkeeiiiUi;  s.\ste,UKs  at  laaii  tin*  hieal  aud 
state  le\el,  not  \ei.\  iuutli  h,\  wji.n  ur  rehaltle  iufuruiutiun  eaii  be. expected, 
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Policy  iu:tk<5is  do  mt  Imvf  to  wait  Hve  years  to  initiate  a  kiio\yle(lgo  hi\<e 
and  lureeast  uiodeliug  capability  to  impro\e  planning  uf  ucciipational  education 
--JXht.v.cuul(lrUiU)UMnent^tiie^recouiUieiulaauu.juaaiiJiQi:£LjlU^ 

wnhiu  a  year  be  in  a  position  tu  deeitle  the  next  best  step.  Sucli  iiicroniental 
dfvelopnient  onglit  tu  foret^  more  coaununtcation  between  imlicy  makers-  i\m  ' 
evaluation  re^earchers.  Altiniugh  adopting  tbe  recomiueudatioa  ^hmv  unule 
rwiiures  both  tiie  i)atn  and  glory  ot  de\  eloping  new  skills  on  the  part  or  born 
policv  makers  and  evaluation  researehers,  the  major  alteraativc  seems  to  he 
to  continue  to  specify  i)olicy  for  oecnimtioiail  education  in  a  way  AVhnMi  ei  n- 
hciouslv  avoids  takiui!  full  advautaj:e  ot  tools  \Miich  are  likely  to  coatrihute 
to  better  poliev.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  improving  the  policy  making  pwuhns 
fov  oecupational  edpeation  at  tlie  national  level  is  going  to  be  anything  hut 
painful  progres.N  oeeurriug  one  step  at  a  time.  It  is  folly  to  exjiect  that  some- 
tiiinir  other  than  a  proi'es^  whieh  alhn\s  for  shared  aud  interactive  dovelopm<*ut 
between  policv  maker  and  evaluati-!  roseareher  is  going  to  amount  to  ^-ery 
mnch.  It  hasn  t  in  the  past,,  and  tlieve  ib  iio  reason  to  believe  why  it  should  in 
the  future.  '        *  '  .  v 

.STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  G.  CONRaY,  JR.,  ASSOCIATE  PROFES- 
SOR, LOWELL  INSTITUTE  0?  TECHNOLOGY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

l)v.  Con'rW-  Thank  yon  very  much,  Clminnan. 

McMiibei-s  of  tho  conunittee,  on  the  assumption  that  tliose  aonx- 
f  ments  which  I  delivered  to  room  13-3-iG  are  in  the  record,  lot  me  just 
brioflv  sfuumarize  to  you  that  statement  *  < 

J  iJelieve  that  tho  \ocational  educjition  nniondnients  as  inoposeci 
for  11)75  provide  the  capability  to  go  in  for  manpower  develonmont 
of  occupational  education,  whatever  the  funding  agency  might  be, 
wlietlier  it  be  CETA  or  occnpatioiml  educution  that  occurs  xmder  the 
proposed  amendments:  of  1975. 

1  think  that  the  cbiienee  ut  inv  rcconnnendation  is  this:  ihe  l^ocloral 
Kovcrnment  has  inve.stod  ovoi-  the  lust  15  or  20  years  niilhons  of 
dollars  in  research  which  provides  information  about  the  I'dation- 
ship  between  jobs  and  people.  Project  Talent,  which  is  a  national 
treayur'\  is  a  national  longit'udiual  stlidy.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  >ta- 
-tistics  is  able  to  now  project  occupations  by  industry  and  State.  All 
tins  niforination  is  lying  around  uiicounected  and  unavailable  to  the 
poiu-vniaker  when  he  is  makhig  policy.  It  doosii't  havp  to  be  this^ 
wav/lf  vou  decide  that  part  of  tho  planning  process  is  to  phm  for 
better  planning  in  the  future  by  harnessing  recent  developnu'f^t^^ot 
computer  scientists  you  can  then  organize  together  these  no^^  di?-. 
parnte  data  bases  so  thev  can  be  accessed  simultaneously  f>'on)  th^ 
same  computer  terminal  That  is  not  a  lot  of  technical  jargon.  Ihnt 
is  just  realitv.  This  data  base,  that  Is,  labor  demand  data,  an  enor- 
nuiiis  hunk  of  information  from  Project  Talent,  which  is  doctinieiited 
ni  II  generation  of  career  growth  and  is  simply  unmined  gold  in  terms 
of  describing  what  happens  to  people,  tho  relationships  between 
school  and  work.  These  data  can  be  nt  your  fingertips  in  0  or  ^ 
months  and  T  would  think  thev  would  provide  enormous  enlighttMi- 
ment  in  the  poliej  making  process.  All  this  is  documented  in  my  for- 
nn»l  submissions. 

I  sugge.st  strongly  that  you  consider  as  a  part  of  planning  for 
spi'««iHc  kind.^  of  i)rogianKs  ilown  the  road  for  several  years  that  you 
also  decide  to  improve  the  planning  process, 

T  notice  that- there  is  loads  of  information  himr  around  that  is 
not  eonneVted  to  get  it  to  the  pi)lic\  maker  ^^  hen  he  is  niaking  policy. 
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I  would  think  that  policy  \vould:be  more  enlightened  and  bettor  if 
one  yltunied  to  use  that  knowledge  for  phmning  m  the  future,  that 
""inm+cdgo'^vliTcli  exists  noTv:  ^  ;  ^ 

I  will  be  delighted  to  respond  to  any  questions.    .  ,  ^  ^„    ,     , , 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  think  you  are  100  percent  right.  We  should 
utilize  tuowlcdge  presently  a\ailable  that  we  are  not  now  using. 

Dr.  (Ooxnoy.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

(^hainiiaii  Pkkkixs.  Yes,  sii*:  * 

Dr.  Ooknov.  Why  iiren'f  you?  n  ^     *i  ^ 

ChairntmrTKKKixi:.  Let  me  state  that  ^Ye  don't  administer  the 
program.  Perhaps  you  are  as  much  at  fault  as 'the  Congress  by  not 
beini?  able  to  sell  it  at  the  local  level.  It  is  just  one  of  those  things. 
We  hn\e  ihe  know-how.  Ililler  li^arned  Icnowledge  about  eoal  during; 
World  War  II.  ^\niy  areift  we  utilising  that  knowledge?  It  is  di«i- 
cult  to  belli  Yon  aro  as  much  ro^ponsible  in  your  position  to  sell  it  as 
'  the  Congress.  We  get  your  ideas  and  we  write  the  law.  We.  write  the 
host  laws  tliat^  we  can  possibly  \vrite.  But  we  do  not  administer  tliose 
la\v.^.  That  ^s  the  answer  to  your  question. 

Dr.  CoXK^Y.  Thank  you.  '  '  ' 

Dr.  Lkk.  Jilr.  Chairman? 

Chairman iPkkkins.  Yes?  \  !  t      i  xi  • 

.  \)Y.  Lkk.  ^[ay  I  comment  on  a  couple  of  problems  that  I  thmk  this 

subeonnnitteci  could   c  •     -   xi  • 

Chairman  Pekkins,  I  would  hope  we  could  put  something. m  this 
bill  tliat  Will  i  bring  about  an  answer  to  your  question.  Uhy  aron  t 
wo  utilizing  ti^iat  knowledge?  It  is  on  the  shelf.  But  we  are  not  pres- 
ently utilizing  it.  * 

Dr.  CoxKOY.  Js  it  possible  for  men  to  respond  briefly.  ' 
'    Cliairnian  P^nuiNS.  Yes.  We  need  alLthe  assistance  we  can  got.. 

Dr.  CoxROY.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  human  folly ^that  perhaps 
fuiivlanici;tallv-r-peoplc  tend  to  operate  on  the  idea  tliat  we  plan  no^-, 
but  Mnnehow  it  J,s  not  in  oi:i  ucbt  interest  for  some  reason  to  anticipafo 
tliat  the  i)l?uis  Nye  now  make,  might  a  year  from  now  not  be  solid. 
Somehow  if  we  ^tako  the  position  and  say,  "Look*  this  is  our  liost 
giu'ss  now.  But  2  }  ears  from  now  we  are  not  so  sure  that  that  is  goiivs 
*id  work  out.^'     \  -  i 

So  I  think,  as  ,people,^we  tend  to  not  wdnt  to  be  as  open  as  wo 
ou<dit  to  bo.  I  suspect  if  we  were  less  do^jmatic,  if  we  understood 
that  ^chamro''  is  noally  another  word  for  "progress"  or  that  "prog- 
n»s-"  and  "change';  aiic  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  thing,  then  T 
think  we  could  open  ourselves  up  to  using  Icnowledge  as  a  way  of 
correcting  the  cqui'^e  of  progress  over  time.  • 

But  t  think  therc^  is  a  certain  tendency  that  we  have  to  want  to 
avoid  new  kuow^Jedge  because  it  is  irequentlv  threatening.  Anyway 
I  \vould  just  coliclu<le  by  saying  that  you  do  have  the  technology 
and  the  capabiliiv  npw  to  make  available  to  planners  in  the  future 
milhons  of  dollufe  worth  of  research  knowledge  which  would  groatlv 
enb^rhton  the  likilihot^d  of  delivering  the  services  that  you  f d  neod 
to  bo  delivered  ii  ftitipT  tinie. 

-  :\r,r.  QuiK.  Go  f  head\  AH.  >        ^  " 

l)r,  Lkk.  I  ^Yolld  liV  to  comment  on  two  fir  throe  problems  tliat 
T  would  like  to  Inve  tl^is  subcommittee  consider  in  formincr  the  ne\v 

-  '  "   ■  is  the  matter  of  nonuniform  infovmation.  As  1 
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pointed  out  in  my  btatcmtiit  and  as  ^^y  lui\c  not^d  In  our  baseline 
itipoi'tb,  the  members  uf  ^ocational  education,  st^dtntb  Xoi  exaniple, 
■   ate.tLportiny  in  California,  in  Ai  i/><>;ia^hd  niauy  other  States,  repie- 
bentb  e\er}  student  enrolled  in  aiij  khid  of  a  class,  at  any  prade  levicl, 
A\hile  a  nuntber  of  vocational  education  students  reported  by  Pcnu- 
.  s\Ivan4a  or  Ohio  or  New  York,  represents  onlj  thube  students  who 
aie  i-niolled  in  a  seijuence  of  eoui-ses  coubtitutiug  a  piogiani.  This 
ibonh  one  example  throughout  the  reporting  of  \ocutiunal  education 
^  ilata  by  the  States.  We  don't  have  unlformit}.  This  is  ono  of  the 
rea^jons.  I  tliink,  tliat  wu  do  not  know  mure  than  we  do  about  \oba- 
tional  education.  *  • 

X  think  there  &hould  be  some  kind  of  legislation  to  not  establish 
.  rigjil  definitions  but  Uj  pro\  ide  a  framework  w  ithin  which  the  dcfi-, 
nition  of  \ocatlonal  education  of  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  post- 
set'oadai;^.  adult,  would  be  detcnnined  individually  by  eacli  State. 
I  have  made  some  lecommendations  in  bt*itemcnt  based  on  2  a  oars 
of  vvoik  that,  vm*  have  been  doing  with  the  State  directors  toward  an 
aocoptable  e6ns(Misus  of  w^hat  these  terms  should  mean. 

Anotha'  j^rohlom  and  a  verj  real  one  is  that  the  reason  wc  have 
no  ntore  iT^Uional  data  about  »vAatIonal  education  than  we  do  is  that 
the  Oflicf  id  Ivh  cation  doi'sn't  r»'qnire  the  States  to  report  more  than 
\\]u\i  they  are  .aOvv  reporting.  Tlds  isn't  all  the  Oflicc  of  Education's 
fault.  In  fact  to  a  ct)nsiderahlo  extent  the  fault  lies  with  the  Ofiico 
^f  Jraiiagi  inent  and  Budget.  Tlie  Oflicc  of  ^rnnagement  and  Budf^el 
appiovcs  the  data  collection  founs  that  any  of  the  Federal  a<rencios 
Use  in  collecting  data  from  citl/ens  and  State  governments^  This  is 
a  necessaiy  function  that  the  0MB  {performs.  IIo we ver,  I  am  sug- 
gONfintr  ia  nr)\  statement  that  we  modlfv  ^his  function  somewhat,  to 
,  aMovv  rhe  State  agencies^  to  have  respon^ibilit}^  given  to  them  by 
{  oijficress,  to  collect  certain  data,  and  allo-w  them  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mfet  with  the  Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget  and  a 
tliird  partv.  designated  by  the  chaiiman  of  the  Senate  and  House 
subconntiittees.  responsible  for  the  legislation  that  they  have  to  have 
data  to  determine  if  OINIB  should  in  fact  cfisallow  them  to  collect  it. 
These  actions  v;q}^  help.  There  is  ono  more. 

Tn^  the  1071  educational  amendments,  Congress  increased  the  au- 
thority, the  scope,  the  rebponsibllity,  of  the  Xational  Center  of  Edu-* 
rational  Statistics.  One  of  tile  the  'autl^orizations  gave  the  XCl?S  to 
jL  M»<s  thi»  State  and  loc.^d  e:chool  districts  in  improAing  anit  auto- 
mating their  information  systems. 

T  would  suggest  that  tho%iib(.uiiimiticc  conside;*  actually  authoriz- 
ing a  dwllar  amount  per  student,  for  example  for  States' to  assist  the 
local  school  districts  in  the  automation  of  their  data  systems.  Those 
arc  Foitic  of  the  recommendations  T  am  niaking  to  this  suhcotnmittco 
toword  solv  ing  somo  of  tjieir  problems  that  exist  iii  the  State.9.  and 
fh')f  eylst  for  tlio  Odice  of  Educatipn  ^ancl  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  in  kuovv  ing  just  what  is  going  on 
in  vocational  education.  ^ 

Mc.  Orin.  Dr  Conroy,  you  have  an  intriguing  statement  hem 

T)r.  CoxRov.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oirin.  It  encourages  me.  T  look  at  policymakers  I  guess  on  at 
least  four  le^el.s  because  the  Office  of  Education,  Congress,  the  State 
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bourdj  whatever  that  siiiglc  agency  is^  in  the  State,  and  whoever  is 
•phinmng  it  on  the  local  level.    •     ,       ,  .      i  ,,,4:^,. 

_LWJijnLyojLtjiljs_about  the  information  that  we  have  toi 

planning,  are  you  talking  about  all  four  levels  i . 

\lv.  to^Then  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  McIIenry,  what  your 
reliction  is  to  Dr.  Conroy  s  statement,  because  you  are  iit  the  State 
level.  Secondly,  what  benefit  has  Project  Talent,  Project  Baseline, 
the  National  Abbe^bnient  for  Educational  Progress,  the  13Lb  intor- 
niation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Census  information  been  to  you^ 

Mr.  McHkxry.  I  totally  agree.  I  firmly  believe  that  any  manager 
or  administrator  if  given  enough  information  is  going  to  make  the 
ri<dit  kind  of  decision.  I  think  tliis  is  what  we  do  in  dootsionmaking. 
Afe  tiT  to  bombard  ouischeb  with  all  the  facts  amhthen  the  decision 
tends  to  make  itself,  the  problemb  seems  to  be  in  getting  all  of  that 
^iformation  together  at  the  right  time  when  a  decision  has  to  be' 
made.  If  we  could  do  that  we  could  solve  just  about  every  kind  ot 
(locision  that  ever  hM- to  be""  made.  ^  .  a- 

Mon>  Knecifically  aa  refatcs  to  your  question,  our  informatioix  sys- 
tem IS  still  developing.  We  recognize  that.  We  need  to  learn  as  inuch 
as  we  could  about  tlie  supply  side  of  the  supply-demand  model.  It 
has  taken  us  a  ?ood  number  of  veal's  just  to  pull  toget^her  within  one 
State  all  of  the  IdlViuut  occupational  educational  training  activities 
because  thev  arc  fntgmented.  This  is  one  of  the  big  problems.  Ihere 
.  IS  no  real  central  source  for  all  kinds  of  training  activities  either 
on  the  State  level  or  on  the  Feder^il  leVel.    _  ...it 

We  have  a  lot  of  different  agencies  all  training  people  for  lobs,  1 
<ruess  One  of  the  thhigs  we  have.been  attempting  to  do  is  to  pull 
toc'ether  all  that  kind  of  information  from  all  different  kinds  ot 
atrcncies.  We  liave  even  stretched  beyond  the  areas  that  we  can  coa- 
tvol  if  I  can  put  that  hi  quotes.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  success 
with  those  agencies.  ^      \  ^  • 

Project  Baseline,  I  think,  has  provided  a  valuable  service  nation- 
wide if  for  no  otlier  reason  than  to  point  out  some  of  the  inadequa- 
cies that  the  State  and  Federal  governments  have  had  that  have 
e\i>ted,  I  have  bome  problem  with  that  Jdnd^  of  data  simply, because— 
I  don't  say  this  criticallv  of  Dr.  Lec  and  his  efforts-^we  m^Penn- 
svlvania  sometimes  suflVr  because  of  the  kinds  of  reports  that  come 
(mt  Our  Ecouoruif  Des  elopment  Council  in  the  dei^trtment  of  com- 
merce for  example  came  to  me  with  what  I  thought  was  a  very  im- 
portant question.  Thev  wanted  to  know  why  one  State  could  have^ 
manv  more  voeationat  educjjtion  enrollments  than  did  Pennsyh-ama 
witli  approxiniatelv  half  of  our  population.    -  .   i  c. 

So  1  ])rei)ared  for  them  a  report  not  only  on  that  particular  State 
hut  all  the  States  in  onr  area.  When  I  got  tlic  data  that  was  reported 
and  available  in  ofhcial  hiformal  reports  to  VSOE  and  weeded  out 
and  tried  to  lUiifurm  that  data  I  found  some  remarkable  kinds  of 
things.  \         ^  "  IV 

One  State  for  example  that  had  reported  over  600.000  total  sec- 
ondarv  enrollnu-ats  in  \oeational  education,  when  I  weeded  out  en- 
roHments  below  grade  0  hecauhe  I  roally  M\  that  good  occupational 
training  can't  ga  ou  below  that  period  and  is  an  exploration  level, 
ami  when  I  weeded  out  home  cconomiis,  which  was  discussed  earlier 
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tins  morning,  \\c  foiuul  tliat  only  35  pciccnt  of  tliose  total  enroll- 
ments were  actually  bkill  ilbveIo][;intint  enrollnieuts  in  areas>  of  tetli- 

 nology  trade,  intlustrlal  education.  Jibtiibutue  cJaciUloi^  bikiiiie^a^ 

od,  and  so  on,  * 

So  unifornuty  has  a  lot  to  do    itli  it.  Dr.  Loe  attempted  to  bring 
^  tins  kind  of  thni*j:  to  our  attention.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Project 
"  Talent.  Perliaps  I  shonid  be.  Maybe  I  need  to  Icnow  more  about  it. 
T  am  not  sure  wliether  it  ib  a  natioiial  concern  ur  \\Iii'thcr  it  is  some- 
tliing  tluit  is  specifically  ilassachusetts. 

Dr.  CoxKOY.  It'is  a  national  sami)lc  of  4iO,000  students. 

Mr.  McIIkxkx.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  examining  tliat  kind 
of  hiformation  as  well  ad  tlie  otlier  inforniatioa  tliat  comes  to  us.  If 
it  cannot  bo'^;ircd  directly  nito  our  a'utoniated  systems;  cuiuiinly  it 
is  considered  in  any  kind  of  major  decisioji  that  we  do  make. 

One  tiling  I  might  sav,  iMr.  CongressHmiiuis  that  there  is  ^  mucli 
information  tliat  comes  in  that  it  is  atlncult  sometimes  to  make 
all  of  it  available  to  you,  as  I  said  earlier,  at  tlie  right  time  in  order 
tq  make  certain  kinds  of  decisions.  It  is  one  horrendous  tii&k  witltout 
having  sbine  kind  of  centralized  mastei  or  totaj  system.  I  am  not 
aNv-ai  e  of  a'hy  such  thing  at  this  time. 

Mr..  Quii*-.  Let  me  give  jou  my  reactions  and  see  wliat  you  have  to 
say,  any  of  the  tluee  of  you,  to  the  information  tliat  is  inailable  to 
lis.  3ly  feeling  is  that  the  Department  of  Labor  gives  much  more 
useful  information  timn  we  ever  got  out  of  the  Centei  Tor  Educa-. 
tioual  Statistics  and  the  >anie  thing  is  tjiue  looking jit  Minnesota  s 
Manpower  Council.  Tlte  report  tlie}  .ga\c  leads  to  much  more  useful 
information  than  I  iret  out  of  the'Ad\isory  Council  ou  Yocatiunal 
Ednr'ation  or  the  Higher  Education  Cpordinating  Council,  for 
example.  .  ^ 

When  I  looked  at  Project  Talent,  which  I  asked  one  of  my  staff 
people  to  get  to  me,  it  was  that  thick.  'When  I  look  attProjoct!  Babe- 
lino  I  don't  find  thept^  all  the  information  I  need.  AVhcu  I  pick  up  the 
NCS  booklet  they  cion't  ha\e  what  T  want.  When  I  pick  up  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  for  Educatioiial.rio^ivss  it  takes  four  quadrants 
of  the  country  so  I  get  sort  of  a  general  idea  of  how  they  are  faring 
over  there  and  over  there.  But  we  don't  know  what  rejmy>hania  is 
doing.  So  it  isn't  that  valuable  to  me.  .  - 

Then,  biuce  we  are  invohed  in  all  other  kinds  of  educational  legit- 
imation wo  ha\e  to  ])ull  all  that  together  to  effect  our  policies  hero  in 
tliv  ^v'^nunif  te^  Y(ai  eome  ia  and  make  a  our  iltHUsIon  on  what  bia.ses 
you  Imve  dOToloped  nvor  th^  yt<xt:>  and  try  to  lione  them  with  n  liiLle 
addi^I^na^^iijttTonnation. 

But  the  GAO  report. got  a  lot  of  attention.  Tt  shook  a  lot  ot  poople 
up.  Thov  didn't  deal  witli  the  whole  Xation.  But  they  zerood  in  on 
a  few  places.  A  few  people  felt  /(uilty.  judging  from  the  kinds  of 
lettei-s  and  infoi  ination  I  got,  tr\ing  to  show  nie  that  it  waunY  realh 
that  bail.  .The  edueation  comipunity  was  shook  u])  about  it.  Ma>be  it 
"  is  something  that  is  nocessury.      "  ^  '  ,^ 

But  T  would  sav  that  the  GAO  report  will  have  more  influonce 
on  action  taken  in  this  conmilttiT  than  all  the  other  ones  put  together, 
AAlliih  is  unfortunate,  because  when  ^ou  look  at  the  job  done  on  the 
other  onos  the>  are  .^o  far  suinaiur  to  what  GAO  did  it  isn*t  oven  the 
same  ballpark.  But  it  kind  of  gives  30U*  an  idea  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  here,  trying  to  got  the  policymakers'  attention. 

* 
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a  tiuestiou  because  it  has  -ot  to  do  ^ylth  I'.^'Vf ylvnma.  Fimi  ^^  at 
-voiv-lmve  sucRCstccia'roject  Talcut  is  avmlable  !\i|(\nr.  iMcIIcniy 
isn't  aware  of  it.  I  don't  lucau  to  pick  oii  Mr.  McHcnrv.  But  on 
Proicct  Talent  the  inforniatioiv  isn't  something  that  is  readily  rcoog- 
uizablc  by  anybody  in  tlie  State.  If  could  bo  »'ff'f"\to  him. 

:Slv.  McKen-ky.  I  can  only  say  as  I  said  earlier,  that  the  c  isjiist 
so  oinch  information  available.  ^ly  ofiicc  is  ]nst  loaded  with  shelves 
of  all  kinds,  nianagemont  systems,  data  planning, for  yocational  Mu- 
catioii.  Our  stafling  is  limited.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  lou 
are  looking  at  "Mv.  Plauning'ni  Pennsylvania -for  vocational  edn- 
oar-.on.  So  von  do  the  be^t  yon  can  with  the  information  that  seems 
to-pop  out.  to  vou.  Thevo  is  no  ..ucstion  aboiit  that.  I         //th  yon. 

I  would  like  to  sav  one  word  about  the  GAO  report.  If  the  sub-  • 
,'ou.nuttee  is  going  t'o  view  that^nort  with  perhaps  more  omphasis 
than  some  other  kinds  of  tliuigsthat  arc  available,  I  think  tins  is 
verv  unfortunate.  .   ,       .  ^        ,  t  n  „ 

I'  know  vou  are  getting  all  kinds  of  reactions  and  responses  to  the 
(^AO  report.  The  GAO  report  got  attention  I  think  because  it  was 
flu  expose  kind  of  thiyg.  I  am  really  disappointed  at  GAO  s  eilorts 
Ml  rheir  report,  because  I  had  always  felt  that  they  linddon^  a  much 
better  lob  in  the  na.st.  :N[iicli.of  what  they  said  was  not  supported  by 
faot.  Much  of  the'things  they  .said  was  twisted  iii  luapv  ways.  I  would 
ohallenge  then  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  m  writing  o  produce 
things  to  back  up  the  maQor  headlines  that  came  out  of  the  report. 
T  think  it  Avn-s  verv  unfortiiuato  and  .very  ^lamagmg  to  vocational 
oducatioii  and  totally  uuwan-anted  by  the  evidence. 

They  would  niakoa  headliup  statement  on  one  thinff  that  they  may 
Ihul  in  one  State  and  even  then  to  a  Ic-^ser  degree.  It  is. a  very  in- 
adequate report,  no  question.  I  wonld  be  happy  to  spend  a  lot  ot 
time  talkiuff  about  it.  I  do  know  this:  the  States,  manv  of  thom-and 
T  criticized-  USOE  on  this,  too— tlicv  took  an  attitude.  Well.  UK. 
we  have  to  do  souiefhius  about  this."  without  really  analyzing  and 
takuin-  a  eood  look  at  what  the  report  said  and  the  evidence  that  sup- 
iiorted  it'  T  tliink  thev  overreacted  verv  prcmaturelv.  out  of  a  sense 
of_T  doivt  know  if  it  would  be  «<i;iilt."  as  yon  .said.  But  we  iioed  to 
do  wmethiinr,  because  of  the  GAO  report,  seems  to  be  the  attiPudp.  _ 

«I  think  there  is  very  little  evidence  there  to  support  what  is  m 
he-uUino.'!.  You  rnav  have  found  the  sain'^  "}!r.".  , ,   ,       .. , 

Dr.  <<'o\noT.  Could  yon  repeat  your  question?  I  sort  of  lost  it  with 
ilio  response^. 

^  Mv  OuiK.  ^y\^n{  T  ^vas  talkine  about  \s  that  all  tliosc  other  reports 
and  information  are  not  readily  usable  bv  ourselvos  bcoaiiso  of.  the 
time  factor  involved  and  the  voliiTnlnous  ntnoniit.  Tt  doesn  t  seem  to 
yyro  in  on  the  problems  for  each  quadrant  'of  the  Nation.  And  T  men- 
-  ric)iiod  the  (iAO  report,  that  it  did  j^ot^  peotile's  attontion.  and  I 
nieutionod  that  it  will  \\a\o  more  impact.  I  dont  kno^Y  vvmdi  way 
(\)ii«Tress  is  ^o\ng  to  ^jo^.  But  it  will  liavQ  more  impact  on  this  lo^is- 
lation  than  any  other  oik»s  wc  have  mentioned,  even  the  ones  that  are 
more  readily  \isablc  us  info/nnition  from  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Tjnhor  stntistics,  '  ,  ^.  t 

Dr  CoNT.oY.  Tf  I  am  not  answornig  your  question  I  am  sure  you 
will  lot  mo  continue-  I  think  the  first  conclusion  that  I  draw  trom 
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tliis  dialog  lb  tliatoutj  ouglit  to  be  enormously  stingy  about  imposing 
on  haira&aed  and  ov envoi  ked  school  personnel  the  responsibility  of 
generating  nioi-e  information  until  there  is  an  explicit  policy ^or  need 
for  that /information.  I  think  the  ship  is  sinking  with  so  much  of  ft 
load  of  information  that  the  person  who  has  to  pull  together  policy 
just.doesn't  know  where  to  go.  I  think  that  is  a  problem. 

I  think  tliere  are  factories  full  of  people  who  run  out  and  gather 
information  without  thinking,  bejond  that  foim  or  that  specific  kind 
of  need.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  continue  in  that 
direction.  ^ 

The  only  kind  of  response  I  can  make  myself  tliat  makes  senie  iS 
let  us  learn  to  Ubc  the  information  w6  have  no^y  before  we  charge  off 
on  data-gathering  forajs,  the  outcomes  of  which  in  our  own  minds 
are  uncertain. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  data  bases  that  are  suggested  in  my  testi- 
mony, when  gatliered  together  in  a  sinjjlc  computer  system  And  with 
some  sort  of  a  forecast  modeling  capability,  can  provide  aij  ontime, 
\  er}  powerful  information  base  to  better  estimate  what  niijrht  happen 
in  luture  time  as  a  result  of  somethins;  we  do  in  current  time. 

I  think  tluit  until  we  experiment  with  ways  of  using  information 
for  planning,  how  dare  v,x  force  a  reporting  or  an  enormously  com- 
plex reportmg  system  on  the  human  beings  precious  time.  That  is  . 
the  wav  my  thinking  takes  me  in  terms  of  us>in*i  numerical  data  as  a 
way  01  imprpving  services,  in  this  cage  occupational  education. 

!Mr.  QniK.  Let  me^liear  fjrom  you. 

3)r.  Lke.  I  would  agree  with  liim  completely.  I  think  we  have  the 
technology  tq  make  it  possible  to  gather  a  great  deal  more  data.  If 
we  had  a  completely  automated  recordkeeping  system  in  every  public 
school,  the  data  that  are  needed  for  State  maliagement  information 
systems  and  the  data  that  are  needed  by  the  Co^ngress  and  the  Office 
of  Education,  these  could  simply  be  copied  by  computer  frpm  the 
recoids  themselves  and  the  privacy  of  information  could  bo  abso- 
lutely maintaliicd  at  the  local  level  and  we  w,ould  have  these  dt^ta  in 
a  timely  and  flexible  way  that  would  be  extremely  valuable.  think 
we  arc  capable  of  doing'  it  and  I  thhik  wo  should  do  it.  I  tlimk  wo 
can  do  it  in  another  5  years.'' 

I  do  think  it  would  require  some  action  by  Congress  to  assist  the 
States  and  perhaps  even  to  hi&ist  that  the  States  do' complete  their 
catching  up  with  technolo/nr. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  !Mr.  ^rdleni'y 's  system.  If^very  State 
had  what  Penns^l\anIa  hao  now  in  the  way  of  vocational  education 
information  fully  automated,  then  Congress  woul^  h^tve  the  kind 
of  information  at  your  fingertips  that  you  don't  have  now  and  that 
tho  GAO  report  pointed  out  that  \\;o  don't  have. 

"Mr.  OrrK.  Dr.  Conroy,  a  couple  of  questions. 

Dr.  (^NTOv.  Yes,  sir? 

Hfr.  QuiK.  In  your  recommendation  you  say — 

Tho  only  information  poUc^nigk^rs  seem  to  be  able  to  grot  is  tlte  final  report, 
whicl]  almost  always  arrive.s  after  tlio  ouestlun  has  htvn  Tor^rotten.  It  appears 
tho  poHcymakorH  Imvo  almust  Ihth  cuhillthmed  t«>  adfjiate  policy  making  prue^ 
esses  to  tho  Munmary  section  ot  the  notorlou.K  final  report  as  opposed  to  allo\v- 
hig  themselves  to  reason  with  tho  data  dej^dribed. 

Tliat  goes  hack  to  tho  relationship  that^you  indicated  is  lacking;  in 
some  statistical  information.  Lookinnr  at  the  "National  Assessment 
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For  Educational  Progress"  you  see  .the  nummary  but  ivhen  you  tiy 
to  go  back  into  the  data  they  provide  ^Yo  then  can't  find  it  cioso 
enough  tp  where  it  seems  to  do  any  good*  I  don't  know  if  that  same 
thing  is  true  in  Project  Talent  or  not.  But  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  about  Project  Baseline.  I  look  at  the  end  of  this  and^ee  some 
of  the  interrolatediiess.  Is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  develop  a  capa- 
bility and  fit  into  a  terminal  so  that  you  can  then  through  that 
mechanism  retriovo  the  information  and  put  it  together  m  a  way  that 
you  can  use  it  for  planning?  ^  ^ 

Dr.  CoNRoy.  Yes,  within  a  very  yhort  period  of  time.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  QuiE.  Of  the  planners  that  I  have  mentioned,  I  know  we  don  t 
have  that  capability  here  in  Congress,  although  we  have  got  a  com- 
puter at  the  Xiibrary  of  Congress.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  sojphisticated 
or  not,  but  I  doubt  it.  How  about  the  others?  The  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation? The  State  departments?  Local  schools?  To  what  extent  are 
they  using  that  sophisticated  computer  program?  To  what  extent 
is  it  available  at  the  local  schopl?  .  ^ 

Dr.  CoNROY.  The  state  of  the  art  is  sort  of  appallmg.  In  fact  ^one 
of  the  thnigs  that  Project  Baseline  has  done  that  I  salute  is  to  make 
it  very  clear  in  report  tljat  there  is  good  information  available,  for 
example,  in  Project  Talent.  I  thmk  it  is  better  to  bpeak  in  specifics 
mther  than  in  abstracts  or  generalities.  In  Project  Talent  you  can 
now  look  at  people  who  have  been  out  11  years,  who  are  secretaries 
or  macliinist.s  qr  la^wyers  or  whatever.  They  set  it  up  with  440,000 
studentb.  Before  these  students  were  in  high  school,  when  they  were 
entering  as  freshmen,  they  were  given  a  comprehensive  battery  of 
firsts,  a  psychological  profile. 

Xow  they  are  successful  machinists,  let  us  say,  so  that  from  this 
data  we  can  look  at  all  the  information  about  what  a  successful 
machinist  mi^ht  look  like  as  a  freshman  in  high  school.  If  I  were 
a  high  schooF  freshman,  I  would  sure  like  to  know  my  chances  of 
^iiccecding  a3  a  machinist  before  I  invested  3  years  of  my  life  to 
Mcarn  to  become  a  machinist. 

'  If  I  wore  a  government  planner,  if  I  know  both  manpower  demand 
and  the  likelihood  of  a  target  group  to  becom?  successful  planners,  it 
seems  to  me  T  would  be  likely  to  make  better  policy. 

.  Project  Talent  has  the  capability  of  proviainjr'estimates  of  that 
inforniation*  I  use  the  word  "estimates"  because  it  seeins  that  people 
want  absohitely  clear  answers.  They  want  to  go*  from  zero  to  100 
overnight.  That  ain't  the  way  it  goes.  Incremental  growth  is  the  way, 
I  think,  learning  pccui^,  or  as  a  colleague  of  mine  says,  "hieiarclilal 
restructuring."  .     ^  ^ 

Let  us  take  the  next  step  and  use  the  information  we  have.  Only 
tliOii  will  wo  be  restructured  in  a  way  that  wo  know  where  the  next 
step  should  bo.  , 

So  therefore  I  respond  that  harnessing  these  data  together  in  a 
sm«i^le  system  aial  learning  how  to  use  these  data  before  ^vo  impobe 
enormous  recording  responsibilities  is,  I  would  think,  the  rational 
human  way  to  proceed,  if  that  is  (in  answer. 

INIr.  OriE.  It  comes  close.  Let  mo  trj'  it  from  another  approach.  T 
have  a  feeling  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ):)ass  legislation  is  to 
make  certain  tjiat  money  keeps  coming  whqre  it  was  going  before 
and  then  make'some  blight  changes.  "Wlien  joujget  to  the  local  school 
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tlK'iv  is  a  teiulcncv  to  keep  programs  going.  When  yon  look  at  tlio  - 
capabilitv  af  certain  types  of  btuaeuts,  there  isn't  oiiono;!!  consider- 
atujn  givVii  to  e\  en  t}ic  jobs  that  arji  available  ont  therb.  1  ou  want  to 
keep  the  teacheis.^So  you  want  to  (iiid  stiKlentg  wlio  will  ht  there  inio 
tlioife  ola.s^e^  to  keep  them  going.  How  do  we  ever  overcome  tliat 
hunmn  dileiVmia?  .  i      .   i  i 

Dr.  CoN-KoY.  That  is  thV  hn^ine>>  of  allownig  ourselves  to  take  a 
chance  Avith  things  new,  which  ib  indml  dillicnlt.  Tlie  intrastrnctnre 
Jnisa  tendency  to  wa^it  to  protect  itself  and  niaiutaui  itsel  t,  Avhicli  is 
I  suppose  vei  v'hnm?in.'l  don't  think  people  do  it  out  of  inalice  or 
auvtliing  like 'that,  a  fciniplv  think  that  It  reliable  inlornmtion  were 
iuailable  that  allowed  people  to  trnst  it  and  m  a  way  that  allowed 
people  to  learn  to  think  with  it  then  might  be  more  Avilhng  to 
take  a  chance  with  iui  nukuown  fntnre. 

After  all,  we  a^>k  our  btndents  to  take  an  enormous  chance,  to  in- 
ve:^t  thenisolves  m  a  program.  I  think  the  State  supenntendent  of 
CahfQrnia  just  did  a  mar\elons  job  of  verbalizing  that.  I  guess  my 
rebponse  is  that  the  thing  I  am  arguing  for  is  lot  the  plannmg 
process  to  take  a.clnuice  with  itself  in  tenn.s  of  usuig  empirical  data 
in  a  wav  that  educational  rebearchen^  don't  allow  them  to  do  it.  J  hey 
Avaut^ouly  to  havq  a  luuil  veport  and -say  "go  tins  Avay  or  go  tliat 


So  we  Inive  got  four  fnud  reports.  Do  yon  flip  a  coni?  Do  you 
lake  the  ])erbon  wl^ose  credentials  are  most  solid?  Eostou  T  luversitv? 
U  the  pohe^nmkihg  constituencj  had  an  oppoHunity  to  reason  with 
tlie  data,  to'be  able  to  assess  the  information  themselves,  they  would 
be  much  more  enlightened.  I  think  it  is  a  question.  o£  haruessmg 
techuologv  that  now  exists.  .      .     , ,     ^  ^ 

I  would  argue  that  the  same  data  base  that  is  available  at  the 
I'\^(leial  level  ought  to  be  with  a  local  telephone  call. and  an  S-^^j 
terminal  it  can  be  available  at  the  State  level.  I  would  say  '  crawl 
])efore  von  walk."  Get  a  few  data  bases  organized  and  try  it  out. 
Dealmg  with  people  who  ha\e  had  that  expenx^nce,  I  think  tliey  are 
then  r(>5ulv  for  the  next  step,  wdiatever  it  iniffht  be.  ^ 

Mr.  QiHK.  Ts  the  infornuition  that  a^resoarcher  provides  stipposeclly 
to  hack  up  that  fnuil  report,  is  that  usable  by  the  plannoiVnow?  Or 
lire  >wi  also  encouraging  the  researcher  to  provide  the  data  m  a  wav 
that  the  planners  can  u.se  it  as  well  as  not  just  feeding  a  final  roi^oiH 
I)r.  ('o.vuov.  llight.  What  T  am  rccommendiufi:  is  what  is  commonlv 
railed  in  the  jargon  phrases  as  "seCJ>ndarv  analysis  of  previouslv  coh 
h  eted  data/'  To  collect  data  to  do*  a  folloAvup  study  for  40,000  stu- 
dents: that  is  u  tough  iob.  I  am  iu.st  usinsr  Talent  now  wliich  1  think 
is  the  best  .^e(^oudarv  data  base  ui  America.  You  say.  "I  don't  want 
all  that  dat^.  T  lust  want  som^  of'it."  So  you  would  cut,  lor  example, 
for  occupational  education.  You  would  want  the  labor  Ttiarket  per- 
formance data  of  the  students  at  1.  5,  and  11  years  and  so  on.  what 
jobs  thev  heUh  earnings,  months  of  employment,  that  sort  of  thine;. 

'Hiis  is  demonstrated  on  paije  17.  You  do  t]iat  with  each  of  the 
data  bases  that  t  recommend.  Then  you  would  be  dealing  with  limited 
da^o  for  eacli  cH  the  data  sets. 

So.  ves,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  indeed,  yes.  Ypu  wanr  to 
iret  hevoud  the  conclusions  of  the  researcher.  You  Vcant  to  allow 
Vourselves  and  others  to  be  able  to  get  to  the  information  and  draw 
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>uuvo\vii  couclubloii^.  That  ib  the  diffcreiicc  between  getting. the  data 
and  getting  that  iinal  reports     *    .  i     •  i 

Mtrc^  othi5i'  i^sseiitial  tlmig'ib  tjiat  jou  can  comrnnc  togetlier  m  tlu- 
bainctciiuniul  and  the  &auie  s^iitum,  manpower  demand  data,  cavocr 
pattmt  data.  There  itv  uacfnl  hifonniit^pn  out  of  tlie  national  assess- 
ment project,  altliongli  \i'i.y  liaihcd  in>  iun  judgnKiit,  the  national 
biigitiiUinal  btn,dy5  aiitl  ijo  on.  You  can  pool  tliobc  information  sets 
together  to  tlie>  are  a\  allabk  at  one  tiuic.  That  ib  an  enortaous  step 
fuiwarJ,  I  bulie\e.  I  \^ould  h)\e  to  mebb  >Ylth  that  data  and  advise 
unx  Oil -the  babib  and  m.\&elf  on  tlio  .basis  of  £liat.  But  I  can*t  do  it 
teuaubV  It  jiibt  ibu-t  oiganizpd.^I  tlilnk  it  is  a  rebtructxiring  problem. 

J)r.  Lrj-:.  I  think  that  is  very  important.  There  ib  one  thing  we 
ha\e  to  ivali/e  thottgh.  Each  of  th.ebe  programs  is  collecting  data 
fiiHu  tlie  pabt.  It  it>  •/.vt.reiueb  ^ahlable  to  lia\e  this  data.  But,  when 
Piojcct  Talent  b^gaiu  a  lot  uf  additional  prograins  that  we  have  now 
iuidu't  e\cn  begnn,  and  main  of  the  jnctlioiJologies  and  the  prograia 
itbtlf  in  \ocational  education  has  undergone  xubt  changUb  blnco  tlieii. 
So  it  is  rfall;^  not  ipute  eiiouglr  to  be  able  to  ba^'  tiiat  a  person  with 
leitaiii  a^sebbcd  cliaiauteilbticb  when  lie  entered  a  progianf  would  be 
the  cliaracteiibtics  a  ijeisoii*\\onld  need  to  enter  the  piogiaui  bc(.ance 
Ihe  .suiie  do^^Mi't  e\i^t.  I  don't  bay  that  b)  waj  of  criticiMii.  But  I  am 
?a\iiig  we  need  to  kci  [»  up  the  data  in  \ocatloiial  education.  We 
Ua\c  lelicd  un  a  lepuiting  ^^.^btcm  that  Jias  jiot  bccUi  adeijuato.  Tlie 
Ofiice  uf  Education  knows  it.  Tho  Congress  knows  it.  The  States 
kutjw  it.  I  think  we  luue  got  to  make  substantial  inipi:o\ementb  in 
till'  icpuiting  b\btem.  I  thliilv  we  can  do  this  with  the  tec1iiiolug,\  that 
t'.\W.>.  X  wo^dd  like  (o  bee  the  swbcouiinitteo  gi\e  cuubideratiou  to 
thi.^  i^iatlor.  * 

.  Dr.  (^oxisoY.  May  I  innke  a  comment  to  that? 
Jfr.  Qun:.  Yos. 

Di;  (^»^KU\.  I  heht  ^e  what  }o\\  bay  aboiit  the  ob.sole.MVuce  pcihaps 
t»f  data,  e.xcj'pt  that  I  wonkl  caution  3  on  and  ul.^bclf  and  others  that 
k*t  iis  iu>t  update  e.veejjt  on  a  bainple  basis.  I  tluuk  we  lia\e  to  he 
vxtu'Uicl}  careful  about  eolKv  tiu;j:  too  niucli  data  that  we  siniph 
dt>n't  ha\e  Ube  for.  So  if  wc  arc  going  to  update  data  hi  fore  we  kMru 
lit>\\  to  u^o  data  in  the  planning  piouts  foi  education,  I  bUggcot  that 
we  he  c.xtivnicil}  cail'fnl  iibout  not  o\cih  collecting  data.  .Let  Ub 
take  a  i<ina11  i^aiuple  of  data  and  use  that.  * 

Dr.  Lw:.  I  would  agrac  w  ith  that.  Except  that  I  tliink  we  have  got 
tt)  lm\e  a  biuall  buniplc  ia  cui^h  State,  a  buiuple  that  ib  adequate  tu  he 
reprosontativo  of  the  population  in  each- State.  ^ 

We  found  if  nothing  olbc  from  Project  Baseline  that  there  are 
great  variations  among  the  Statcb.  This  is  one  of  the  leabons  that 
('(M'UH'.ns  I&  conbiueilug  ]e»^ialatiou  now  to  determine  what  needvs  tu 
hr  d()ne  to  abbi&t  State.s.  The  abblbtance  may..\ai)  widely  from  State 
t*^)  S(ate»  as  the  problems  a  a  rv  widely  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  CjriK.  How  is  Ma^ibachubctts  doing  in  their  plaiuaiig,  and  iu 
using  the  data  information? 

Dr.  ('oNKt)Y.  It  is  more  diffioult  to  be  "a  prophet  in  ^our  ow  n  land** 
than  In  someone  el.sc*.^.  But  they  arc  slowl\  strn«rgling  nith  iinph»- 
nientatiuu  and  nioiuitimr  data  on  hiteiactive  computer  sNsteuis  witli 
a  hludy  now  Jjoiug  on.  But  it  h  a  struggle  e\er\whoiv.  Tlic  uhfx  cif/ 
Iru'ing  data  from  whiih  tlie.\  can  diiiw  coiiclubions  is  not  a  i>opnlar 
notion  everywhere. 
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Dr.  Lke.  We  are  in  complete  agreement  on  this.  TJiis  is  one  of  the 
thuigs  I  have  been  plcaJiu<;  for  lu  my  appearances  before  the  Qlhee 
of  Education  and  committees  of  Congress;  that  to  dp  have  tlie  capa- 
bility for  making  the  data  avaihible  to  you  iii  *  way  that  you  can 
then  make  your  own  decisions.  W9  can  give  you  the  flexibihty  of  com- 
ruaudmg  whatever  data  you  need  at  any  given  time  for  any  particular 

purpose.  .  ,  . 

As  it  is  now  wliat  vou  are  getting  are  the  screeuuigs  of  the  cxcc- 
ntive  and  admiiiistrativo  agijijcies.  You  arS  getting  what  tl>ey  want 

3'ou  to  haVe.  1  .    1       •  1 

JMr'.QuiK.  If  tlie  peoi^lc  in  Pennsylvania  wanted  to  do  tlieir  plan 
tlie  way  yytt^suggcstj  Dr.  Coinoy,  where  could  they  go  to  see  it  done 

^vell?       '  *    '  '  .  .  ^  -  ,  1,  \ 

Dr.  CuMtoy.  To  see  an  intpractive  computer  capability  operating! 

Not  in  occupational  education?     .  ^  » 

jVIr.  QuiE.  No.  In  occupational  education. 

Dr.  CoNKor.  In  occupational  education  wq  could  do  a  dcmonstra- 
tiun  fur  them  Inj^Iabsachiisett?.  But  not  with  real  data.  But  we  ^ould 
Oo  a  ilenionstration  for  them  on  an  interactive  computer. 

I  wouhl  say  the  inilifaiy  iS  really  miles  ahead.  At  the  Department 
of  bcfeni^e  thero  is  a  Coluncl  Adams  who, is  coippleting  development 
with  MIT  of  an  intcracthe  system  which  is  a  generation  bofore^the 
oni>  that  aye  arc  operating  on.  If  one  wants  to  see  the  way  the  tech- 
nology operates,  he  is  the  man  to  see.  *  > 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  direct  ns  to  the  mditary 
because  I  think  that  they  are  far  advanced  in  the  utilization. 

J)r.  CuNROY.  They  oi'e  jutit  us5d  to  change.  They. are  willing  to  take 
a  chance  with  change  becanso  of  their  environment. 
/  Mr.  QuiK.  In  vour  table  on  page  20  you  have  in  ^*our  report— for 
YnstancQ  I  sec  in  the  "student  data''  you  have  listed  States  collecting 
/noro  ilata  than  required  by  OE,  and  shice  Wilson  Eilos  was  just  in 
ht've  I  wanted  to' see  how  California  was  doing.  I  see  them  listed  as  a 
State  that  is  supplvinp:  more  data  than  is  required  by  OE 

Thou  it  savs  '^States  collcctin<r  data  by  OE  code  fbr  purpose  of 
oiuollmcnt''  and  bv  sex  and  so  forth.  I  think  California  isn't  listed 
on  ahv  of  thein.  II10  same  thing  Comes  true  when  you  talk  about  the^ 
program  ilata.  California  i«  listed  as  supplying  more  data  than  ic- 
(fUMod  But  it  is  not  listed  in  the  seven  categories. 

In  the  professional  porsoniud  data  California  is  not  one  of  those 
whirh  is  roquirIn<jC  more  data  than  required  by  OE.  But  it  is  requir- 
ing some  ofchot^s.  * 

Dr.  LrK.  California  doi-s  notha\e  an  iiuVniduali/.ed  data  collcctioii 
s\>toin.  They  are  getting  some  data  that  I  haven't  included  in  my 
otlier  ijuestions  since  tlu'so  aiv  data  that  I  ha.ve  idcntirunl  as  heinjr 
a[)parenth'  iui*diul  for^tho  OlTn'o  of  Education  to  know  If  tho  law- 
is  hoinfi^  carried  out  for  accountability. 

ThiMv  ai*e  States  as  \ou,can  seo  tljat  arc  listed  liero  that  avo  mA' 
Mipphing  infuimatlon  hut  do  not  know  anything  about  thoir\ora- 
t'onaT  I'ducation  .studi'nt.s  other  than  what  tho  Federal  forms  contain 
nnd  ^ho  w;ny  tlicy  iret  tliat  infonnataon  in  most  of  those  cases 's  to 
St'udi  copieVof  the  forms  (o  the  school  districts  and  h»;vo  (hi*m^  fdl  in. 
Then  they  add  them  up  and  thev  go  to  tho  State  agency.  There  i.s 
some  data  wKuh  is  filled  in,  if  it  U  filled  In,  by  the  State  ageiuy  and 
is  not  ooUectod  at  all. They  ai'o  just  sheor  estiinates. 
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QuiK.  ^U^kc  for  iiibtancc  dxAt  (lata  of  those  23  q^i\estions  ho 
asked,  information  categuiiub.  Aio  all  of  these  liot  required  by  LbUb 
of  the  States  riilcimtluulsri?^  .      *       7—  — 7  ' 

Dr.  Lkk,  None  of  these  arc  required  by  the  Oflice  of  Education. 


air.  QuiE.  They  are  not?  * 
JUr.  Lee.  They  are  not.  No. 


They  .   .  .      .  , 

Mr.  QuiE.  Aiul  these  .are  tjio  few  States  m  some  categories  where 
tliey  Jib-k  those  questions.  So  the  information  you  arc  tryuig  to  secure, 
it  seems  to  me  like  it  is  a  bit  difficult.  ^  1  .t^ 

Dr.  Lkk,  Very  difficult  AVe  do  report  partial  tables.  Maybe  tUtro  • 
aa:o  10  States  or  15  States  .that  collect  the  same  data.  Wo  report  those. 
But  obviously  it  is  not  national  daV.  ' 

Mr.^^QuiE/When  you  go  to  page  16  and  nulicate  what  we  dont 
know  for  nistuncc  aUoitt  disadvauta^^ed  and  so  on,  haw  do  you  get 
the  total  numbers  if  ytuu  don't  have  tlip  information  from  mdividiuil 
States?  ^  •  . 

•  Dr.  Lkk.  Y6u  can  only  ge^  it  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Ohio,- 
tliey  luquuo  every  cla&sroum  teacher  to  report  the  Klisadvantagcd 
and  haiuhcapped'in  each  class.  .They  don't  get  individual  student 
idiita.  But  thev  get  class  data.  And  they  can  gfj^that 

ilr.  QuiK.  When  you  say  jou  h{ive  imtionjil  data,  are  you  saying 
you  actuully  have  totals  fur' the  Nation  in  each  of  these  categories 
thnt  you  list?       .    \  .  t    ,  /       I . 

Dr.  Lkk.  For  national  data  on  haudicapnod,  we  don't  have  this 
babvd  oii  individual  data.  In  many  States  you  simply  have  a  State 
total  of  handicapped  and  dlb^dvantaged  students  and  their  Stato 
totals  are  ha^v^^l  on,  in  most  cases,  or  are  supposed  to  bo  based  on 
local  school  district  reports,  ' 

ilr.  QuiE.  Kight  now  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, giiltw^  ou  their  ligureSj  an. agency  of  tJio  U.B.  QfRco  of  Edu- 
<:atiun.  huw  do  yon  account  for  them  bchig  so  far  apart  from  yonv 
information?  Is  your  Infornfiation  more  correct  than  theirs? 

Dr.  Lkk,  I  don't  think  our  information  is  very  accurate  atUll  on 
thf  diaadva^tan^d  and  handici>pped.  ^YQ  havo  the" problem  df  defi- 
nitiun  for  one  Thing.  AYhile.tho  dermitioii  is  spelled  out  iujnio  law, 
thf  States  Jind  it  dinicult  to  apply  the  definition.  So  some  States — 
not.  the  States  but  the  local  schools—in  Oldahoum,  for  instancej  I 
liau*  talked  Nvith  p'Soplo  there  and  t^iey  say  that  there  are'  a  lot  of 
,  puoplo  \u  Oklahonni  srhools  v.!;o  \vs\i\\t  beihg  identified  as  "dis- 
avl\antag^»d"  binitjl}  htcaubis  they  fall  within  a  ceftain  category  of 
iinunu\  The\  will  resist  being  reported.  So  in'^nany  cases  thcy^aro 
not  rcyportcd.  *  .*  '  ^ 

We'.do  not  ha\e  a  nalional  uniform  repofting  of  this  data  at  fill. 
Tla're  i.s  another  nroblem  reall>.  I  think  it  i;J  that  we  are  simply  not 
gctiing  indi\Idiial  students.  Totals  rupresent  one  tlang  iu  oi^c  State 
aif?l  tlioy  roprovsont  anothor,  thing  in  aiiQtlier  State.  _ 

Mr.  Otn:.  The  National  Center  for  Educational  I'rocjre.ss  does  its 
own  sur\ey,  scientific  hur\e\s.  I  don't  mean  largo  luiinberSj  thc„.way 
'tlio  ITin*Hs  poll  operates;  *  * 

Dr.  IIaa..  I*\\ouIj1  go  along  with  that  iuJudividual  States.  In  fact 
'A'c  are  \ery  much  in  favor  of  moving  in  this^clirection. 

^[r.  QuTE.  Did  you  utilize  that  svstcm  at  all  in  Project  BasoVuie? 
^  Dr.  Lkk.  The  sfirvcy  techniques? 
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^  ^  *  \ 

llv.  Qure.  Yes.       .  *  ■ 

Dr.  Lkb.  No.  Not  at  tliis  time. 
'  ,    ill*.  Quii).  Dr.  Coiirgy  ?  •  '        ^  ^ 

Dr.  0>Niu>Y.  For  iuforiMatiun  T  think  }oii  niiirlit  want  to  kiio^v  that 
^  Aou  A\aiit  to  be  careful  w  Ith  the;  N.itiuual  Ai^bebSinent  ju-ojcct  in  tcnn^ 
of  itb  pjoalis.  Tlic  luiit  aiiahtls  is  not  a  stmleht.  It  is  an  item.  Let 
me  c.\i>laii\.  An  'Item  lihe  huw  iaan\  htiulent.s  can  multiply  0  times  G 
and  jj;et  51,  that  data  lb  not  t oniirctud  to  student.  It  says  81  percent' 
o£  lT-^ car-olds  can  do  that.  So  that  is  one  kind  of  design,  called 
mah'ix  >aiiii>ring.  Another  de^i^n  i.^  the  count  design,  lou  ]ia\c  to  he 
ciir^'ful  when  ^ou  deal  with  National  Ai>sessment  data,  because  tlu-y 
are  like  Mlapbliols  at  periods  of  time,  as  opposed  to  connecting  the 
dala  longitudinally.  It  is  uiiRh  more  limited  from,  a  policymaking 
perspective.  I  just'ihake  that  point  for  the  record. 

,  Mr.  QiUK.  But  the  system  can  liave  some  value. 

Dr.  CoMjoY.  Yes.  Tllere  aio  ofher:?.  The  COD  battery  is  technically 
extrmich  souikI.  It  as.^essib  tKcupatioiial  knowleOge  aiul  attitudes  of 
aihilt.^,  17  ;ioa!*-ohh^  and  0-u  ai-ulds  and  for  career  guidance.  T  would 
suggest  cutting  out  of  thatj  data  base  as  a  working  tape.  The  rest 
/  mi<iht  not  be  particularly  valtuible. 

Mk  Qi'it.  Thank  you'viry  nuich,  all  of  aou,  for  your  good  testi- 
mouv  this  moi-niug.  '         '  '  ^  , 

1  AVJu'ivupon,  at  12.15  tlif  Miheoimnittec  adjourned,  to,  ivcoii- 
V(*i^f>  at  the  esdl  of  the  (Muwr.  1  \ 

nraterial  .submitted  f(jr  incbLsiou  in  t  h?  record  follows :] 

I'UKrAKKIJ    S*rATK  M  t,.N  T    OK    K I W UMiU    K.    .M  A  N  Oh\  XlA  E.  .KnUC'^VTlON    Co XRUl.TA.N  T. 
l'R0.1KCT    An  VIA  MS    A.M)    I>hU.!.(>|'MK.N  f,    SlAU.    1JM»AKT.\IK.NT    OF  EDUCATION', 

C*oN'Com>,  xn. 

Mr.  Chalrninu  and  iikmhImt.-s  i>f  tin*  Iliiu>i'  Sultnaiinutteo.  my  naiiio  is  Riohanl 
K.  MamU'ViUe  ai  1  I  am  an  Kiluiati*»ii  ('(Misultant  Utr  Vvuji'vt  Anab^l^  pad 
T)oV(*luiMuont.  1  uoiK  for  tUv  Vo-^t-^vK'niidnr^  Kdutatien  Pivi.siua  uf  the'Xev 
IIju«p<hlro  Stafiv  Dopartinont  of  Kdiu^ation. 

I  rtoloutue  th'iiy  tiiM'»>rtUiiit,\  tt>  t»'.stifj  \utatiohal  aiul  uaujiaUunal  cdiua- 
tUni  ami  UiunV  you  for  tho  invitation. 

.M>  ti'Sthuwuy  i.s  on  In'half  at  tlio  Vo>t  StMH^nilary  Kduoatiuu  Division  of  tlu- 
Xi'W  UiUnpshiro  State  lM«i>artiui'at  Kilurntion  wlUih  rcpn'N'iUs  .st^yon  S'-.voar 
ItuMli  >.|Hi>t.smMJil«r,\  iustUiUit»ii^ .  Xis\  lliuhi^sliin*  Tiuliuical  Institute*,  Cou- 
it»rd,  Kcrt  naiui»siilr(>  A'«»tjUit'njU-TiM  hull  ill  Ct^li'^n-.s  in  Berlin,  Clarcnunit, 
J;a('Ouin.  Manchester.  Nashurt.  l»ort>fniouth. 

Tl«»  'IViIuiital  In.stitnti*  anil  Mu'  rt»lle^;t\s  sine  .'i.2S2  full-time  equivaU^nt  dv- 
^rt'i»  auul  n^itlflt  atf  .stuih'ni.s  j>K»s  niarl^  lO.OfK)  cn'tlit  and  nun-treilit  stiulunt^^ 
in  t)io  extension  divlJ^jon  of  tlm  Institute  and  Colle^ros. 

Tl)f  NVw  Hanii»>ltir;'  Tishniinl  Instltutiv  New  llainn.^ldre  Vtu ational-Tt't  lini- 
I fil'('(*ili»:je>  s.vsteni  I.h  .^onifwhat  miUnie  in  tlnit  nearly  100%  uf  luir  ^tiulent,s  are 
enrolled  in  voeatlonal-teclniical  profcrams. 

SKCTIOX  I.  KI;NT)1N0  of  rOST-SKCONnARV  OCeurATIONAL  KDUC'ATION 

Tlje  Vocatlttnal  lymatlti'i  Ait  of  lOfi.T  i.s  a  |»iet  i*  *»f  lamlnuirlx  legislation,  one 
^    tlnit  l)roKe  uitli  ntam  of  the  traditiunnjH  ila*  pa.st.  Tlie  lev'i.slatlon  has  provided 
extraordinary  t»|iiM»rtunit4e.*%  for  tlu>M*  iu  uj«  ati*>nail"tetlniieal  edutatitai  tt»  tran.N-. 
ft»nn  oU\  pn>^rains  and  tu  create  neu  iirograniij  to  u»eet  tlio  netdo  uf  contem- 
porary studeutf?.  :        -  ' 

Indiaily  the  tune  and.  j<trui  tun*  of  (In*  lau  made  it  difTicnlt  U^r  po.st-.secondar.v 
2  y'AT  institntitais  tu  partit  tpntr  fidly  In  the  de\eh)pnient  nnd  expan^sion  of 
MH  itifnal-tooliniud  ediicatiun.  Fun.Uns  ut  pt>st  .sei ond.  r,\  prufframs  nn*ler  tia* 
10r3  la\\  wah  (Ufiicult  to  prov  are  uhv  to  tln^  lan^^iai^t;  uf  iho  law  and  a  seumin^ 
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reluctance  on  the  part  o(  \ui'atiui»al  i-ilucaturs  tu  reiuprniza  th,^  major  confribn- 
tious  made  bv  po.st-i>ucunilar,\  2  \uar  iiibtitiitiuiib  in  the  lioUl  of  occuimtioiuil 
GiUicatiun.  The  coiigrei>siuiml  hiteiit,  as  I  interpret  it,  >\as  to  pLuo  funding  pri- 
orities ou  the  nieri^  oX-jf  ugranti*,  nut  the  levt^l  institution  ill  ^\lnch  the  pro- 
;;rams  were  located.  In  liraetiee.  thU  was  a  laudable  goal,  but  it  has  >i-orkod 
rather  iioorly.  In  a  ^e^y  practical  -t-n.se.  theite  fumls  are  still  larj:ely  directed  to 
uistltiitioiis,  in  larire  ineafcure  .serundurA  ^hools.  while  -  jear  ii>llcj:es  and  ti  <h" 
uical  institutes  w  ith  eligible  lao^raahs  recel\i«  tho  Ihunuinl  svipinn-t  that 

was  intended  by  Ihe  \ucatiunal  Kduvatiun  Act  uf  1003.  'jyie  fullvjwuii;  chart  i^ 
imlleativo  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  in  Now  Ilauipsbire. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


Categorize  funds 


Fiscal  year  1975; 

1.  C9opsralwee4uc3Uon«. 

2.  Consumer  hom^makmf.- 

3.  D»$ailvanlajcd...<...-  - 

4.  Hindicappw...  

Tolal  

Fiscal  year  1976: 

1.  Cooperative  ejiucalfon  

2.  Conjunjer  homemaking. ..... 

5.  Dijadvantcied^.K..,. — ... 
4.  Hifidlcappfrl   

Tolal  


Total 
allocation 

NHTI/NKVTC 
Share  ^ 

Percent 

.  5241,800 
68,020 

$4.  GOO 

1.9 

261.750 
133,850 

12. 500 
4.000 

4.7 
2.93 

705, 420 

21. 100 

2.99 

239,900 
61,000  - 

6,600 

2,7 

18<>.90O 
122,400 

-  6.0 
3.2 

620,200 

22,000 

3,5 

The  l!)Ci5  Amendments  tu  the  Tueatioiml  Kdiication  Act  broadened  the  nicanniir 
of  voeatiunal  education  to  bruig  it  luure  in  tune  w  ith  the  realities  of  preparation 
for  oniplo\  nu^nt  at  less  than  tlte  bachelor's  degrde  level,  Suuie  of  the  Aiiiendiiients 
of  l>6jn-i>VKied  for  a  loVr  sel-aMde  for  pust.^erumlar.\.  The  stt-aMde  helped  to  al- 
leviate the  iteiiiities  ui  the  distribution  uf  txnuU  tu  poistsccoiidary  but  in  many 
states  it  lias  been  a  grudging  15%.     *  ,  1,     ,  i 

The  impact,  in  ternii,  uf  uuantit \  and  quality ,  of  pustseeondary  occupational  ed- 
ucation co\iid  not  easily  luue  been  foreseen  in  1908  and  even  less  so  in  1903,  It 
lias  lieen  shown  m  utiier  te.sthuon>  before  the  committee  that  postsecoudary  or- 
cupatiunal  ethieatlon  has  achie\ed  result.-*  unlieard  of  in  the  history  of  occupa- 
tional efhiCatioiL       ,       ,  '  vr       ,  ■    m  ,  .   ,  t 

In  tlietttate  of  New  IlampMure  enrollment  In  the  >eW'  llajupslurc  rechnical  Iii- 
<5titute  and  the  New  llamp.'>!iire  \"uiati*»nal-lVil(hiial  C'oUegVh  has  in(  reused  morr 
than  5  tunes  over  its  100-1  total  of  4UG,  Total  enrolhucnt  iu  the  Fall  i  '  "''"^  was 
LMSS. 

CUAUT  yo.  l.-^Fall  day  school  enrollment 

Grand  total 
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PHABT  No.  2.— .J'flW  term  eveninsr  school  enrollment 
Year      v  Grand  total 

a   1074   -  3,403 

1073   -  '  2, 968 

1072   .  2, 031 

1971    1, 222 

1O70  -  -  1, 0C4 

1900     777 

19C8  —  \    058 

1907  — r  — —  .   HO 

In  ICCC,  tlicrc  were  4  iii^stitutiuii;;*  In  the  sjateni.  two  of  these  had  been  In  op- 
erntlun  \cbs  tliaa  2  ,\eary.  la  lOTo  there  are  T  iii&titutiuns,  llie  juun^ejjt  upenwl  Us 
duufii  ill  the  fall  uf  1970.  In  1000  thtx'e  \\Lr\i  Xo  prui,Tuai&  offered  ia  4  iUhtitutiuus 
as  iM;.rt  uf  the  day  bdu/ul.  lu  19T1  there  wert*  prugnuus -^^  itU  7  ne\\  pru^'iams 
schuilult'd  to  uiHJU  uii  ar  btfure  Septeiubiir  of  lOTO.  Keening  bchuul  i^rugruuisj  uuiu- 
bered  nearly  250  i,n  1974.  \ 

In  JTX  lln>0  tlic  State  uf  Xew  IlauiiKsltire  Mipidied  less  than  $1.1  mllUun  for  the 
systjm  and  in  FY  1075  that  amount  has  grown  in  e\cess  of  §4,3  luUlion. 

Research  has  been  LuiiduLtcd  iudieating  that  ucLUpatiunal  skills  \^hlch  are  ac- 
quired hi  2  ^ear  pust^eeuhdary  hi&titutluusj  im^  uff  better  than  thuj»e  ubtnined  in 
high  sthoul.  There  U  cun»iderable  e^ulence  that  buth  ^ocutiuiMl  and  nun-\uLa~ 
tional  high  sthuul  gradnateb  benefit  frum  ^oing  Ou  tu  2  jear  putit-boeuudarj  uccu- 
patiunal  prugranus.  Xuu  ^ear  eullege  courbeb  arc  generally  more  roJ5poni>ivu  than 
secundary  school  cuurse^  tu  the  labur  niarUet,  up e rate  at  a  higher  level,  and  are 
rehitiveb  scacce  fur  ^.veupations  retiulring  l^j^bt-^jecuifdary,  but  lei>s  than  college 
training.  ^ 

The  Xew  Hampshire  Vocational  Tedinical  Cu lieges  and  New  Ilanipshire  Xeeh- 
nlcal  Institute  have  niaiutaiiicd  an  e.\tellent  plaeenieiit  record  fur  their  gradu- 
ates. In  1974,  a  difilciilt  ei;unomlc  year,  only  4%  uf  tiie  graduating  class  was 
seeking  empluyment  in  September  Uee  Apinmlixj.  In  fai  t,  of  tiie  graduates 
repurted  full  tiate  einplu>ment.  Of  all  tlie  graduates  eniplojud  full  tini<j,  779^? 
Tvurked  In  Xew  Hampshire  and  ^%  coniniuted  to  work  from  their  home  tuwn. 
Average  entry  job  "i^alaries  hy  'ioh  categuries  were  higher  than  the  1073  averages 
by  an  average  7%.  It  Is  estimated  that  all  graduatt's  employed  full  time  will 
have  a  total  gross  dullar  earning  puwer  in  excess  of  .*>3,oOO,000  during  their  first 
yei\t  of  eniidu.nnejut.  The  Nf^\  IIaaipi*hlre  Vocational  TechulLal  Culleges  and  New 
Hampshire  Technical  llnstitute  have  gotten  the  job  done. 

Much  has  been  o«ld  about  the  iissne  uf  "Sule  State  Agency"  requirement  ia 
the  present  leglslatiun.  Auierican  A^sutlatiuu  uf  Cuuini unity  and  .Tuuiur  Colleges 
opposes  tlie  concept  lu  favur  uf  a  s.^hteni  «hlch  \\uuUl  bt-  Uiure  sympathetic  ur 
cugnlzaat  of  two  year  college  occupatluiial  eduiatiuu  needs.  The  American  Vyca- 
tiunal  As.soclalu>n  supports*T.he  sole  ^tate  a^jt-ru  j  concept.  They  suppurt  an  agency 
or  j^tateboanl  with  the  eapablllty  and  fiexiblUty  to  dcM»U»p  poUcj  fur  vocational 
education  that  w  uuld  guv  em  programs  and  distribution  of  fniid»  for  all  faceh^  uf 
vocational  education  in  the  State. 

To  a  certain  extent,  there  sceais  to  be  no  reconciliation  of  the  views  of  the 
American  Assoelatloa  of  Comnuinlty  and  Jani(jr  Colleges  and  the  Aniprlcan 
ViH'atlonal  Association  In  iliU  matter.  Both  points  uf  view  im\e  some  Credit.s 
and  some  debits.  It  is  ncucsv^ar^v  tluit  t\\0'.\ear  udliKCs  he  more  adequately  recog- 
nized- a.M  eflh'ient  deilvery  .nvsteuis -for-wi  upationaUeducation.  The  ^"cstioii  Is . 
Is  the  sole  State  agency  conet'pt  to  blame  fur  lack  of  recognition  of  two-year 
copepos  in  the  iaw?  Is  a  <lual  St»«^n  ngi^ncy  the  answiT  or  is  there  a  less  extreme, 
equally  effe<;tual  answiT?  My  is  that  tbiTc  is  indeed  an  answer  that  would 
not  cdiange  tlie  sole  State  agency  rcqnlreincut.  That  answer  lies  In  the  tone  and 
structure  of  tlie  law.  The  new  law  .shuuld  lie  so  .structured  that  two-year  coUcgetS 
will  be  recognized  as  efteclnc  dcll\er>  sy .stems  fur  {iCi  upailonal  education.  Tlio 
law  sliouhl  contain  appropriate  tei  linical  lanjjuage  and  amendments  designed  to 
recojrnlze  the  substantial  role  and  contrlhutluns  (if  two  yiixv  uccupatlonal  educa- 
tioaal  coilejres  and  to  provide  them  with  an  adequate  and  equitable  share  of 
federal  monies.  / 

liccotnmendation  yo.  Tiiat  ConKress  establish  a  set  aside  requirement  for 
postsoeondarv  occupational  education  of  no  less  tlian  P>0^'i  uf  all. Part  H  nionoy. 

Recommendation  jVo.  2.— That  Ctrngress  e'^tabllsh  a  set  aside  requirement  for 
T)ost.<<econdarv  occuiiational  education  of  no  less  than  20^  of  all  money  under 
Parts  C,  D  E,  F,  G,  I  and  25%  of  all  money  under  Title  II  Vocational  Education 
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iH^adershiD  and  Frofesslunal  Develupment  Amendment  of  Higher  Educdtloti  Act 
of  1965. 

/  SECTION  II  ABTICULATION 

Elementary  ScbuuU,  LlgU  dchouls  and  pubtsccondur;  lastltutiun.shave  developed 
as  relatively  sclf-cuutained  S3?&teDiS.  It  ha^  come  tu  nppeai  lioimnl  and  natural 
that  educati&n  be  clasblfied  ns  eiumuntixry,  secondary  and  positsecondarj^  4 or 
higher  education;.  Countlubs  lirattKcd  and  truditioii^  are  baited  upon  and  rein- 
force these  dhjslons.  Diffe^^^^  credentials  and  background  are  resiulred  for 
teavfie'rs  in  ili  tti rue Tec.tursT funding  pattern  and  stratuglcs  differ ;  completion 
of  one  is  generally  required  for  entry  Into  the  other.  Major  differences  In  teach- 
ing style  and  metliodology  generally  characterize  the  three  levels.  , 

Although  man>  factors  tend  to  try^stalUze  secondary  education  and  post^econd- 
ary  education  In  their  own  areas,  the  i\\o  3> sterns  often  interact.  The  sjccondury 
,  5»choolsi  directly  supply  pobtaecundary  education  with  a  large  number  of  its  stu- 
dents. robti>econdar>  Inbtltutiuao  in  turn  prepare  \  Irtually  all  the  professional 
personnel  In  S)econdary  i)chools ,  curriculum  and  adiuluiitt ration  materials  used  In 
secondary  i>cho0is  are  often  prepared  1  by  po5»tsecondary  personnel,  high  school 
counselors,  U5»ually,  b.ut  not  always  effectively,  constitute  a  formal  professjlonal 
linkage  between  the  two  iecoras  of  education  and  college  admission  personnel. 
^  There  is  ample  e\idencejha't  secuudary  and  post^secondary  systems  of  educa- 
tion both  IntcrfaMi  aud  conflict  on  many  levels.  Some  of  this  interface  and  con- 
lUct.ls  necessary  because  uf  the  nature  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. However,  some  of  the  conflicts  are  unnecessary  and  dysjfunctlonal  as  they 
effect'the  student.  The  basic  concern- throughout  the  educational  spectruai  is  for 
studegjts  and  the  maximum  derelopuveht  of  their  potentials.  < 

The  American  educational  system  has  evolved  fiom  a  historical  separatism  as 
Irrational  as  the  sectarian  conflicts  of  today.  Unfortunately,  contemporary  edxi- 
catloaal  thinking  has  not  appropriately  progressed  to  an  appreciation  uf  the 
tragedy  and  Waste  of  this  situation. 

yeparnti»m  has  manj  faces  in  education.  Separatism  of  sponsorship  whether 
public  or  private,  separaM^ni  by  le\'el  whether  elementary,  secondary  or  post- 
se«;ondary,  i>eparutism  by  dUclpline  whether  vocational,  technical  or  academic. 

If  the  goal  of  a  true  educational  continuum  is  a  desirable  value,  then  articula- 
,tion  between  '  separatii»t  elements"  xnu^t  be  achieved  as  5>oon  as  possible.  Further 
dehiy  can  be.disastrous.^ 

Lack  of  articulation  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  illustrates 
the  naive  and  mL-^directed  attitudes  uf  society  toward  education  In  general.  Ter- 
niluoio{;y  aione  is  wituei>s  to  the  fact.  When  we  Uae  the  terms  elementary,  secoE5d- 
ary,  postsecondary  and  higher  ^education,  we  also  convey  an  attltudinal  level  of 
status  and  prestige. /These  same  aml.Uio^i&  of  .status  and  prestige  continually 
maket  theniselves  fel\iiiJabeUng,  such  aa .  vocational,  academic,  secondary,  col- 
iQrrQ  postsecondary,  etc 

*Articulation  refers  to'the  relationships  between,  within  and  among  educational 
programs  which  are  designed  to  i.rovide  a  smooth  transition  fur  the  student  from 
one  etlucationnl  program  to  another.  Articulation  would  encurapasjS  an  organiza- 
tional structure  wlioi>e  component  parts  fit  iato  each  other  to  form  a  cohesive  sys- 
tem  of  educational  opportunltj.  Articulation  or  movement  of  the  otudunt  from  one 
program  to  another  can  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical. 

r<  llorlxontal  articulation  includes  those^relatlonships  between  programs,  cour<?es 
or  activities  which  exli»t  at  any  une  educational  competency  level  ami  provide  a 
coordinated  edu».atlonal  .program  for  tiie  student.  Vertical  articulation  refers 
to  llioso  relationships  which  exist  between  institutions,  programs,  courses  or 
activities  and  provide  a  coordinated  program  for  a  student  moving  from  one 
educational  competency  level  to  the  next 

Articulation  between  secondary  vocational  educational  Programs  and  post- 
secondary  oecupatlunal  education  programs,  is  not  taking  pj^ce  nationally  an4 
Is  taking  place  locally  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 

Sepal atlsm  which  was  the  vehicle  of  establishing  identity  ami  strength  by 
the  pioneers  of  vocational  and  occupational  education,  has  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  Society,  Its  legislators  and  professional  educators  must 
eome  to  realize  that  each  component  unit  of  the  educational  system  must  be  In  its 
place,  interconnected,  and  Joined  to  form  a  true  continuum  for  pcbple.  This  does 
not  mean  the  loss  of  special  purpose,  mission,  or  identity  of  each  unit. 

It  is  crucial  tu  education  that  the  integrity  of  each  unit  within  the  educational 
continuum  be  maintained.  Loss  of  that  integrity  would  be  a  far  greater  problem 
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than  n  lack  of  artiLUlatimi.  I  uotiUl  not  aiul  ouuUI  imt  ^lUipurt  an  .irtittil«itu>u 
2u>aU*1  uliitli  uuuld  ublituratu  tliu  ilif^tirittiuii  UitsNuuu  tlm  tiuiU  of  iiiM  ciluuitiuiud 
coutiiiuuiii.  Klbuiijiitiir^  iiiuat  remain  i:It*iiiuntar.\,  :>ucuiu1ai.v  iiiUftt  itiitaiit  .^tHoiul 
ami  iJubtfeucundar.v  iuubt  ruutuiu  pubtijctuinlao.  HiMvcwr,  thu  tHlut.Uuii4*il 
(lulivei^  ^J^tclll  tiUihut  li.iNo  iiulividual  t.umi)on(jutb  ^uiUc^  in  uXiiKJMtc  oi  lUiU 
Iiuhdcut  (UructiuUb  Uitliuul  at  k*as»t  mutual  iiUciav,tiuii  tiiul  kuv^wtld^t*  of  cat^U 
otlicrs'  j:oal5?.    -      '  .  • 

J^vvommtiidatiotu  -Vo.  3.— Xhat  Cungre.ss  I'utiuire  tltat  artitulatiun  hv  uuUti- 
takyjiJii  ^iU  ^Iut^^     \iRati.unal,  uucupatiunal  aiul  tvcluuuil  viUKatioh. 
^     Uci'ointncndniion  \<i.    — Xliat  Cun^cros  direct  tbfOflicc      Eduiatiun  U>  iMai- 
duu  ai'tK'ulatiui4  .sUuiit*t>  and  iiiiplomuntatiuii  i^rugrauis  wUU  tXm  diMH-aui^^r.s 
hiuia*>  allu\\(;d  ihu  Liiit^:d  Statci^  Cuiniuii?biuiior  u£  lahitiUiuii  uiuUt  Tail  b  of 
the  Act  . 

.  «j  gKCTION  III — ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

^      Ail  iii*>titutiuii  pru\uliii^  \ocatiunal/'tctliaital  uduottiuii  iu*t*d>  an  .ur^aiiU(.il 
,  lutHlianii^ni  fur  a^^>uf^ng  that  it^  feyVNiucb  aro  accuptaUo  tu  thu  i  tit  little  ai^d  tu 
t^^iii>lu> ur.s,  and  fur  kui-phig  itb  stTvitfs  tuvruut  NNith  it.^  tlituttlt'ij  uci*d.*>  aiid 
^  uiJ^li  jlie  iiffJs  uf  tlif  labur  niarUft.  Tublic  in^stitutiouij  frcHiUuutiy  art*  if«niirtd 
law  tu  lui\t*  a  Guat'ral  Ad\i.>ur.N  Cumuiittut*  tu  fuUili  tlil^  fituttiun.  In  addirioii, 
IMiUu:  nustitntiun^  aru  nurxnally  e.xpetted  tu  baw  Uttuiiatiuual  AdNibur,\  Coin 
nntiotti  lu  UvSiJiht  Uiith  i*ru>;rani  in  kt^uliuig  turitiit  uilli  iht  rt'miirfiutiit.^  uf  tUi' 
ou'uiiutiua /I'r  v\hitU  it  iirt'iiares  and  tu  acbiire  the  aLttiiiabilit^  uf  tbu  ijroiiKaa 
to  tlie  clientele. 

A\  lit*th*;r-4>r  n«t  riMiuirt-d-liy-law,  ijuch  tuniniUtee>  l..»Vv  lat^n  fuiiad  tu  bt-  UUld^ 
dcMrablf  and  u^t*(uI  tu  \  utatlunal/ tutbuical  education.  It  iniijurtant  that  wbuiu 
tlie  cunnnitteus  e.xi.st,  tlu\\  be  u>t'd  effettivelj^  ratliii  tliau  ptrfunttorily. 

State  aad  r\atiunal  Advist^ry  l\iuntil.>  tutdd  i»la>  a        iiuinatant  part  in  tbe 
.  planum^  prut'fNS  fur  Viitatiiiuai  odmatiun,  (Jt-ntr^lKN  .^^^.ikia^;,  Stat^v'^^^^ ^ 
muai-iKs  lia\e  dcn*»oii>traii'd  tlitir  ability  Jti  munu  a.>  a  toiumunitatiurt  linkeagf 
amun,::  labt>r,  nama^;uniei*i»  t-dntation,  bu>ino.s.>,  indu.^tr.s,  iin^  iiublit  at  lar^jt',  anil 
speHal  interest  groupf?. 

Tu  fatilitato  tUr  idanniii^:  and  uprraUun  uf  txi  ti|»alii>nal  cdutatiun  llrugrai!^^ 
at  all  h*\i*l»  uf  cdtK-atiun,  it  i>  nt  ir>Mti'>  tliat  aih  i.Mif.\  MiUiaik>  rcprtsv^nt  wi  i  n- 
iminuial  iuterosts.  the  iiiti'ri\st.>  uf  tbt*  client ulu  and  tbr  Intra ^t.>  uf  the  tuluta 
tional  ooucerns  \Wtb  oocupatioual  education. 

The  itAO  rvimvt  entitled  '  What  i.s  tlio  Rtde  i»f  IVdtral  As.si>taiu  t  fur  Vucatiunal 
Kdneutiun'  ?  iiidlinte.s  that  nut  all  State  Cuunui>  base  bet  a  fiill.v  rt-iire.si'ntatiM.  , 
These  eouneijs,  finanted  at  abuut  ^  niilliun  annually.  uLfr  tu  be  tiiiiipriMd  ^»f  > 
pi*i>ons  rri»resentative  uf  ur  familiar  \\ltli  needs  fur  <»eun*atiunal  edmatitui. 

In  New  Ilainiishire  uhly  onv  nieadjer  uut  of  IS  un  tlit  Statt  Adw.^ir^  .Cuuuiil  on 
^'ui•ati«>nal  Fahuatiuu  i.s  fruin  a  t\\u-.\uar  colloge.  An.\  pi  r.^un  <unneited  ^^itU  uur 
..s.\Mem  uf  It  Cidlejie.s  and  a  tethnUal  in>tittite  i>  t-Mludrd  liy  a  ru«nlatlun  of  the 
l  aned  Stati's  Uflite  uf  Kduiatiun  s\  hl<  h  ^tipuIates  that  Killegth  sufjerNksed  lo 
the  honie  bf)ard  whiih  snperxW'S  the  State  Ad\I.>ury  Cunadl  .shall  nut  be  reprt* 
henttd  on  the  Council.  In  New  Ilauipshiro.  this  ngulatiun  efletti\ely  exchrdi^ 
tlie  »ady  i*.\tun.si\i«  past.MM>ndary  uttnpatlunal  fdutiitk>ri  deli\ery  .^>otem  fr^uii 
participation  In  eonncU  netivitic.**. 

Addltluaall.\ ,  tiie  State  Ad'.  iNur:^  Cuuru  il.>  have  U  vn  delepited  by  the  Vuratluual 
Kdaratton  Att  in  1{M>S  Ui  purf*»rin  an  u\frsight  rolb.  In  fa^t,  their  e\aluatl<ins 
tia\e  beeii  iinpretitou,  inii>tientifit,  Iii\alid,  and  lackiug  a  iieces.sarj  aiuouut  of 
riicor. 

•  Ifvcommoidatidji  au.  ,7. — That  a  tetlmieal  anicndmuU  he  added  to  the  Act  tluit 
wuuid  inantlate  full  iMirtiupatiun  and  repre.M*ntatitjn  by  Statr  .snpt»urted  tv\u  vuir 
rulli'ge.s  and  toi'Iniital  in.stitutes  on  the  Xatlunal  Ad\i.suiy  Cuuut  ilb  and  Statt- 
Advisory  Couu»»il«. 

Rccwntnetidation  ^o,  That  the  le\el  of  fuuding  f^ir  f^tate  ad\isory  comuils 
be  np?;raded  tu  pnnide  adtH|uatt»  finantlnK  uf  i*ri-tNe,  .Miuntlfi*,  \alld  and  rigofuus 
evaluation  and  res'careh  as  directed  by  the  Conjcroj;.**. 

In  ctaieluslun.  I  want  in  thank  Cunfjre.ssnian  Perkins  fur  ^i\inff  me  the  OMmr- 
tnntty  to  enter  this  .^tateiaent  a.s  |»art  of  the  record.  I  am  .siiiv  the  Congres.s  s\ill 
pi\e  hiil  eonsidiTata^n  t«i  the  uvv\U  uf  two-year  itilh^es  a/id  tht-  oiitliiicd  rrujui 
uicndatiun  when  drafting  the  rtual  languaAC  to  renew  the  Vutational  Kducatlna 
Act.  Thank  you  fur  the  t»r|\ilege  of  testifying  l»efore  yi»ur  .sid*  «  «annilttee. 

Wo  will  he  bappy  to  pro\ide,  nr  attenu>t  tu  |»nnldi',  ftutlu  r  toncrete  or  phllo- 
soidiical  information  at  your  request.  ' 
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MONTGOMKUY  CoUNTY  TUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

llockvllle,  Md.,  September  10, 1975. 

Chairman,  J/ouso  Education  ant}  Labor  CommiticCf 
Wttihington,  iJ.C  < 

Jju\R  ^h.  CiiAiR-iiAis .  While  the  Suhcoinmlttiio  on  Elementary,  Secondary  ami 
VuttttiuualKilucatiuiA  li*  apprimcUing  the  end  of  it£»  review  uf  infunnatlon  tliat 
wiU  ^ba^e  rht*  new  \ucatiuiial  educatiuu  legislation,  are  writing  to  express 
uiir  inturt-^t  la  >uur  iiupurtant  Subcuuunitttie  effort,  and  our  desire  tor  the 
Li'eatiun  uf  Icgiftlatiuii  that  buth  liermity  and  eucuurageii  the  txpanjiiun  of  voca 
tiuuiU  eiUicatiun  ulung  tlie  lines  uf  past  succes.s,  and  the  iiupruvement  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  light  oftpast  shortcomings. 

11  Iwal  citizens  ad\i:)Or>.eunniiittee  cuncurued  with  career  auil  vocational 
educatiuii,  we  have-iieleluped,  u\  er  the  past  few  years,  some  seiiaiti\ity  to  the 
uued  fur,  and  \aliie  uf,  ucli-cunLcivt'd  and  uyll  dii\eluped  ^rugfuins  for  uccupa- 
tiunal  i»ruparatiun  uf  all  uf  uur  students.  AVe  recently  reviewed  the  statement 
and  pusition  iMpL-rs  presented  ty  yuur  Subeummittee  by  the  Xatioual  Federation 
i>f  I;rbau-buburhan  2:)Lhuul  Districts  and^  feel  tlmt  thuso  mateiiaU,  u\erall,  cun- 
tuUiiuanj  Luntepts  and  prui>usals  tliatsbuuld  be  enibudied  in  elTeLtUe  legislatiuU. 
Based  uu  uiir^iixpenenee  And  yur  interests  as  a  lueal  advl^uxry  committee,  we 
u-ould  like  to  underscore  the  foilcnving  points : 

1.  ViiLUtiunal  L'ditLatiuu  is  must  efficient  at  the  secondary  scbool  level,  where 
.>tulents  *.an  be  iJieimred,tu  be^iu  v\urk  "the  lirst  time  around  the  educational 
ej-cle."     .  :    .  '  ^ 

_  Succe^zsful  vucatiunal  .prugraniN  w  ill  ruiiuire  nmch-4.1user  euuperatiun  hi*- 
tweeu  iiuUlic  edULaliun  and  tlie  wuiuteryial  bULtot,  between  schuub  and  b(isine:»s 
and  induhtr^.  Ineeuthes  tu  eneuurnge  business  and  Industry  in\uheiuent  should 
be  considered. 

3.  All  furnis  uf  cuuperatUe,  wurk-study  programs  must  be  related  to  the  stu- 
•deuta'  edueuUunai  prugnuu,  tu  ensure  .that  wurk  and  dassroum  experi^ncG  in 
combination,  tontribiite  to  learning. 

4.  Xliere  is  a  need  fur  uethe  ln\olvenient  of  local  education  agencies  In  the 
de^eluiMiient  uf  the  btate  Plan  fur  ^ucatiunal  ediieation.  An  efl:ect\\e  State  Plan 
is  uue  in  whlth  tlie  interests  uf  .tbe  lucal  schools  and  the  community  are  fairly 
represented. 

o,  iitatvad\Uur.v  Luunnls-^^buuld  be  responsible  for  maintaining  comniunication 
with  local  ei>uiiciii>  and  buards  uf  educatluu.  Thi:>,  tuOy ensures  fair  representation 
of  iuciil  sciiuul  s.Nstem  and  community  interests  in  the  direction  of  vocational 
education  within  a^statOi  ^    .        ,  \ 

(5.  Fnnding  tu  iitiaiulato  and  support  the  schools'  utilization^f  all  community 
ri\^uurue&— fadlitIe^,  eipdpuient,  and  people— shuuld  ho*  mnd^yailable  to  voca- 
tiunul  edueatluu  prugrams.  Use  uf  cummmiity  resources  iaeftentbe  only  way 
ixj  easure  that  a  \u*.atiunal  prugram  is  effective.  Increased  ii  yolvement  of  higher 
tniuiatiuii,  businuss  and  Industiy,  in  the  upgrading  of  vuci  tional  teaching  and 
counseling  skills  should  he  part  of  this  thrust.  > 

7.  Career  edueatlun  ^hould  be  fully  integrated  into  instructional  programs  in 
the  .-lIiuuKs,  and  a  fiuuUng  le\  el  suftieient  tu  aecouudish  this  should  be  established. 

\Vl»  hope  that  the  new  legislation  will  reflect  these  points,  and  tlmt  it  will 
iMud)le  uur  lueul  seliuul  sj stents  to  impruvc  and  expand  the  vocational  programs 
tiMit  are  needed  b\  .-^u  a»any  students  at  tbts  time.  Tlieir  preparation  for  work,  and 
lifi%  will  bv  affeuted  by  this  legislatiuu.  We  leeugnize  the  dillkult  U'gislatiu' 
Xniyk  tbat  the  .Stibeumndttee  lias  beeii  engaged  In,  and  we  appreciate  the  effort 
that  has  gune  lutu  tjils  task.  ^Ye  appreciate,  as  well  your  consideration  of  our 
concorns  of r  tufucroht  buhr 
concerns  for  the  future  of  vocational  cdujiation, 
A' cry  truly  yours, 

Mtciiakl  \Y.  Baow.v, 
Chniriuan,  Ciiivni'ii  Attvi^orif  Committee 

on  OdrccrandyocaiiomlMucation. 
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IIOUSE'  OF  KlTUESENTATIVE^, 

.  SuwoMMrrrEK  ok  Ei4Ementaky, 
Skcoxdauy  axd  VocAiioNAL  Education' 
THE  CoMMirrEE  ON  Educatiox  and  Labor, 

Washi7igto7i^  D.C* 
Tlio  subconuaittce  met  at  9:10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  21To, 
Raybui'u  IIouso  Ollice  Building,  IIuii.  Carl  D.  rerkiub  (chairman  of 
tlib  committee)  presiding: 

Mcmbei*b  j)rebciit:  Rcj[>rcscntati\es  Perkins,  Lcliiuan,  Blouin  and 
>Iottl. 

Staff  luembers  present;  Julin  Jeiuilngs,  counsel;  Chailes  Kad- 
cliffe,  mtinority  counsel. 
Chairman  Pkukins.  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  Kepublican'a  Imve  a  conference  this  morning  so  Congressman 
Quic  and  othei's  will  nut  be  here.  I  know  that  Congressman  Quio 
wanted  to  bo  her9  Co  hear  testiniun}  f  lum  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education. 

Toda^'  the  Subconuuittce  on  Elementary,  Secondurj  jund  Vocational 
Education  [t>  continuing  itt>  heaiingb  ouAucational  and  occupational 
education.  The  purpobe  of  today *s  hearing  Is  to  learn  about  yie  good 
w hich  has  resulted  from  tlio  Uoc  of  Federal  \  ocational  education  fundjii 
since  1963  and  1968.  ' 

Congressman  Al  Quio  requested  that  we  hold  tliii>  hearing.  I  agreed 
Avitli  hmi  because  wo  both  felt  that  during  our  earlier  healings  tlierc 
inevitably  occurred  a  coi^ccntration  on  cmront  ^^roblems  in  the  pro 
gram  with  consequently  too  little  attentiou  being  iocusetl  on  docuuicnt 
ing  the  good  results  which  have  occurred. 

Today  >  our  fii*st  witness  is  Dr.  William  Pierce,  Deputy  Commissioiicr 
fur  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tio^i.  I  think  I  will  ask  all  of  juu  to  come  around,  Mr.  Lowell  Burkett, 
oxecuti vo  director,  American  Vocational  A.^^sociation ;  Dr.  John  E,  Tir 
roll,  vice  prebidont  of  goM^rnniontal  affairs  from  the  American  Asso- 
ciation uf  Community  and  Junior  Colleges ;  and  Mr.  Jdlbi  W.  Thielc, 
Cliainnan,  Is  atiunal  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. I  also 
weleomo  a  former  colleague  and  great  friend  of  vocational  education, 
;M!r.  Roman  Pucinski,  who  Is  cochainnau  of  tho*Legislatiye  Committee 
of  the  N*ational  Advisory'  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

Wo  will  lead  oft  with  you,  if  you  want  to  niake  ^omo  opening  re* 
marks,  Eoman.  You  just  go  ahead  and  introduce  Dr.  Pierce  if  you 
want  to.  ^ 
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SS^MEHT  OP  EOKIAN  PUCINSKI,  COCHAIEMAN,  lEGISLATIVE 
.     -COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  .  .  '  ' 

Mr.  PcciNSKi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chftirinftu.  I  ftm  very  pleased  to  bo 
able  to  bo  hero  this  niorniuj^  to  give  you  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
1963-08  amen  Jim  uts.  As  >oii  know,  I  could  spend  tho  rest  of  the  day, 
which  I  won't,  telling  jou  about  the  good  things  that  vocational  edu- 
cation is  doing  iji  tlie  country.  As  I  travel  around  tho  country  as  a 
member  of  tho  Xatiunal  Advisory  Council  I  am  becoming  more  and 
moro  convinced  that  tho  one  tiling  that  really  does  work  in  America 
is  vocational  education.  ^  ^  . 

I  think  the  great  liupes  that  wo  had  In  1968  are  now  i-eaclnng  fruition 
and  I  think  that  as  tuda> 's  hearing  progresbos  you  will  spo  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congress  in  1963  and  1968  in  drafting  this  legislation. 

^Yo  read  with  interest  tho  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Offico. 
Many  of  the  things^ tliat  they  said  wo  aijpreciated.  But  I  am  pleased 
that  you  are  holding  these  heariiigs  to  bring  forth  tho  positive  aspects 
of  the  piograuis  because  there  are  enormuus  advances  in  education 
being  made  thivugli  the  19C8  amendments  that  will  become  moro  and 
moro  clear  as  wo  proceed.  " 

Bill  Pierce  Is  here.  As  you  know,  his  position  was  created  under  tho 
Occupational  Education  Act  of  1972.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  course,  is  one  of 
tho  ^ation'b  top  advocates  of  vocational' education.  I  am  pleased  that 
ho  is  tho  Itadotf  witness  today.  To  give  you  in  sharp  perspective  what 
this  program  Is  doing  around  tho  country  you  couldn't  find  a  better 
witness  tlian  Bill  Pierce  to  start  these  hearuigs  off. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  PIEHCE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
,  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  U,S.  OFFICEIOF  EDUCA- 
TION; ACCOMPANIED  BY  RICHARD  A.  HASTINGS,  ACTING  DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION,  (EDUCATION)  HEW; 
AND  DR.  CHARLES  BUZ^ELL,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
ADULT,  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  MANPOWER  EDUCATION 

Dr.  PiEuoK.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Mr.  Pucinski. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  am  accompanied  by  Dick  Hastings, 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Buzzcll,  tho  Associate  Commissioner  for  Adult,  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Manpower  Education.  .     ».     .  . 

^Vo  welcomo  tho  opportunity' to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
subcumniitteo  to  dibcu&b  bomo  of  the  positive  achievements  In  vocational 
education  accumpllhhed  since  enactme^it  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  19G3  and  the  Vov^ational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  From 
tho  \  antage  point  of  tho  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adxilt  Education 
wo  havo  witnessed  tremendous  strides  forward  in  providing  accessible 
and  relevant  education  to  all  individuals  desiring  to  develop  akills.  Aa 
you  aro  aware,  th*>  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  emphasized  floj^ti- 
bility  fur  tho  States  to  develop  programs  designed  to  servo  tho  needs  of 
inclnidual  btudents.  Tho  Vocational  Education  Aniendments  of  1968 
reinforced  and  strengthened  this  concern  with  skill  tmining  programs 
wliich  were  rebpoufcii vo  to  chans^iiig  \abor  market  ueedjl 

y 
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Tho  1968  amendments  helped  tho  States  to  m^et  a  variety  of  stutTent 
needs.  Through  theJis^  of  part  I  curriculum  funds  instructional  ma- 
terials were  devolope9  for  new  and  emerging  occupations.  Tliroiigh 
part  D  demonstration  projects  more  students  received  an  opportunity 
to  explore  occupations  in  depth.  Improved  guidance  services  helped 
students  to  select  the  vocational  program  of  their  choice.  ExpaudecJ 
•\v6rk?study  programs  aided  more  students  in  attaining  the  financial 
means  to  stay  in  school  while  other  students  reiceived  inyahiable  work 
experience  through  distributive  and  cooperative  education  progi;ams. 
Active  placement  services  assisted  the  vast  majority  o^  vocational 
graduates  who  .were  available  for  empjoyment  in  locating  jobs.  Stu- 
dents with  special  needs,  such  as  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged, 
were  aided  in  larger  numberbby  programs  especially  designed  tci  meet 
their  needs.  '  .  .  ^    u  cti 

State  departments  of  education  were  also  recipients  of  tlie  bcnotits 
of  both  the  1963  act  and  the  1963  amendments.  Under  the  1968  legisla- 
tion the  States  were  able  to  use  part  C  research  f  undsJ:o  develop  model 
pr(;guuns  in  «uch  areas  as  needs  assessment,  planning  and  evaluation- 
The  quality  of  both  .State  and  local  staff  and  vocational  teachei*s  Avas 
impruNed  through  tile  jhservice  programs  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  and  the  inservice  activities  conducted  to 
familiarize  vocationaL -teachers  \Yith  new  curriculum  materials 
de\  eloped  under  part  I  projects.  States  were  able  to  increase  their 
ca parity  to  iierve  students  through  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  build- 
ing instructional  facilities  und  for  updating  shops  and  equipment. 

To  set  the  scene  for  this  morning's  discussion  I  would  like  to  high- 
light some  of  tho  encouraging  trends  in  enrollments  and  finance  which 
w  o  ha\  o  seen  unfolding  during  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  the  implo- 
Xmentation  of  tho  1963  arid  1968  acts. 

CONOBXTRtVTINO  FIRST  ON"  TIIE  ENROLLaiBNT  TRENDS 

Tofal  enrollments  rose  by  liO  percent  of  more  than  8  million  stu- 
dt-Ats  ^rom  1965  to  1974  when  data  were  last  available.  We  have  seen 
\bcatIonal  educatiop  grow  to  more  than  13  izUlion  students  in  fiscal 

1974.    \  *    *  ,  A 

]MoDisp^cifically  secondary  enrolhnents.grow  by  almost  200  percent 
w  i th  mji^ t\iari  8  million  students  enrolled  in  1974  while  post^econd^ry 
enrollments  ^;oso  m9re  thah  659  percent  to  reach  1.5  inillion  in  the 
same  year.  * 

Adult  enrollmonts'showed  a  49  percent  growth^;incrcajsing  to  more 
than  3.5  milliompnrollee^  in  fiscal  1974. 

Under  tho  1968  amendments  the  ^number  of  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students  served  in  special  programs  doubled.  By  fiscal 
1974  participants  in^programs  for  tho  disadvantaged  number  mora 
than  1.6  million  whilo  Uiose  in  progi'ams  fur  the  handicapped  num- 
be  red  in  excess  of  234,0)3,0, 

Turning  to  finance,  th(^  level  of  expenditures *1?)t  vocational  educa-' 
tion  programs  hua  risen  at  a  greater  pace  than  enrollments  under  tho 
two  laws.  \  ■ 

Total  oxpemlitures,  inducing  JFederal,  Stated  and  local  for  voca- 
tional education  increased  mare  tlian  107  percent  fi'om  fiscal  1965  to 
fiscal  1974,  exceeding  $3.3  \>}m<)n  in  fiscal  1974. 
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Federal  expenditures  grew  by  nioie  than  198  percent  from  Cmixl 
1965  to  fiscal  1974,  risii)g  from  $156,9305000  in  lineal  19G5  tu  4C3  nilUiuu 
in  1974.  ^      .  i  ^ 

State  and  local  sunj^urt  of  vocatiunal  education  robe  by  muie  than 
562  percent  during  tins  time.  In  fecal  I97i  aA.>ne  State  and  local  cum 
munities  contributed  more  t^ian  $2.0  billion  tt  \ucatlonaT  education^ 
thus  ovei'inatching  each  Federal  dollar  with  Uiure  than  $6. 

At  this  time,  ^Ir.  Chairnnin.  I  will  address  nl^^;cl{  to  ^onie  of  the 
pvogrammatic  gains,  made  under  the  ,1903  and  1008  acts. 

Although  the  goals  of  vocational  education  are  quite  vaiieil,^\ve 
must  bo  alert  to  the  fact  that  \ocational  education  s  nuijor»  function 
IS  provuling  students  with  relevant  uccupatiun^al  &lull3  which  qiialifv 
them  for  jobs.  This  in  Chpecially  true  sin^  r  manpu\\|'i  ft^icca.^ts  pfujcH  t 
that  .the  demand  for  ^kulod  w  orkerb  w  111  be  int  leasing  a^  opposed  tu 
tho  demand  for  graduates  \\ith  a  libeial  arts  Jegree.  Tlie  1001)  act 
tried  to  focus  vocational  education  pi ugriyns  un  lAbui  niai  kct  dcn1and» 
by  widening  the  range  of  tlio  programs  which  can  be  de\eluped  to 
fulfill  both  the  immediate  and  future  manpower^  neods  of  local,, 
regional  and  national  stopc.  Skill  training  became  iuaeasinglv^acce^  * 
sible  as  more  programs  were  offfred  thruugh»  ujuiprelien^iur,  high 
schools,  specialized  vocational  technical  ochuulb,  juniui-  and  cunuiumlt) 
colleges  and  public  and  private  4-year  colleges. 

The  relevancy  uf  vocational  piograms  b/  the  job  nuukct  has  bi^i 
iniproved  through  cuniudunj^prujects  fnii^led  under  the  pait  I  cuir 
riculum  program  to  de\  clop 'instructional  juateiials  fur  new  aiul 
emerging  occiipatlous.  Fiuni  fisval  1070  to  fisuil  1071  awards  totaling 
$12.i  million  were  made  to  fund  105  currituhuu  projects.  Amuug  tho 
priority  arQas  empliasized  for  tho  f muling  uf  part  I  projcttb  weie  the 
development  of  instructional  mateilals  in  &uth  new  utcunatiunal  area.^ 
as  electromechanical  tichnulogy,  nuclear  medival  iciiinulug>,  and 
allied  health.  CuiricuUin?  prujects  for  groups  .with  special  ucciU^axo  . 
been  designed  fur  Spanish  Mirnamed  ,\uutli,  di^ad\  antaged  adultb. 
Indians,  and  other  minorities  and  for  indi\iduals  in  correitioual 
institutions.  A  measure  of  the  impact  of  thi.^  cm  tit  uhnu  dc\clopn7cJit 
effort  is  the  laVge  numbers  of  students  tind  teailiers  being  reached 
through  a  national  netuork  of  cuiiiculum  nianageinentccnteit,.  SIme 
tliG  establishment  of  (ho  centers  in  1972  ihe  dI^tlibutiuu  of  cuuiv  uhun 
guides  has  served,  by  April  1074,  more  than  2.888,000  stndenj;|,^000 
teachers  anC^  over  38.000  State  staff  members. 

Many  thousands  ot  .studints  ha\e  expciirnced  new  t\pcs  of  v0(a 
ftonaledncation  programs  through  tlie  more  tlian  1.100  project.^  fandevl 
with  tho  States'  t>hare  of  part  C  research  funds  from  fi.-?cal  1070  to  107^> 
and  the  245  projects  funded  with  tlie  Pederal  purticm  uf  the  research 
mone>s  from  fibcal  1070  to  fiscal  1074.  Numerous  .students  of  all  ages 
gained  vahuihli'  c^ieci  deM'lopment  e.\pciieia.c  thr^/ugh  guidance  and 
career  oxploratiun  act \\  itie.s  in  the  bchool  bascdt  cmi)lu>  ei^^babcd.  hume 
based,  and  rchldential  ba.scd  career  editcation  nuHlels  which  w^cie 
initially  funded  \\ith  \ocational  U'seanh  fund.>.  Inschool  \outh  rc; 
coivod  tho'benefits  of  \iuatiunal  c.\ploiation  e.\])eiiencc^  guidance  ac- 
tivities, dropout  pic\entIon,  andothei  instructional  pi  Dgi a m.-^  designed 
to  meet  their  needs  through  tjie  118  i)art  I)  demonstration  projects 
which  have  been  funded  from  fiscal  1070  through  fiscal  1974, 
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Efforts  to  assist  btuJU^iUb  with  intprovcd  guidance  and  counseling 
services  rci^ulted  in  an  iiu>ieaso  in  total  expenditures  for  th^^e  services 
from  a  total  of  $1.4:  million  in  fibciil  1965  to  more  than  $34.6  mdlion  in 
jRscal  1973.  To  help  iiiH)ro\c  out  bafco  of  knowledge  about  vocational 
«>uitlance  19  projects  wui^e  funded  in  fiscal  1974  with  research  luiuH. 
Additional  btudent^  lia\o  been  helped  tw  i-emain  in  school  through 


^^Muvtvixii.  group  c 

Mr.  Bi.onix.  4-11.  ^  ,  .      .    .  *     •  t 

Chairman  PkkivIn.s.  WI.  They  know  soinctllmg  about  farming,  i 
ain  delighted  to  y  iuKl  to  niy  di^tingui^hod  colleague,  Mr.  Blouin,  at 

this  time.  ^  .      ^      t        i  i 

Mr.  Blouix.  Thjink  von,  ^Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wantc.d  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  at  liiiieh  a  \ery  confusing  procej^s.  We  appreciate 
the  interest  yonn^  people  do  ^liOw  in  it.  1  thankj^u  for  interruptuig 
thepiwcedings.  „   '  ^    .  ^, 

Chairman  ThUKiNS.  I  want  to  thank  yon  for  inviting  the  group. 
I  think  it  is  Moiideiiul  for  a  Ola^s  of  thib  type  to  come  to  Washington 
and  ob.-ervc  the  operation  of  the  Oovcrmncnt  lii-stlnuul.  I  think  can 
bo  one  of  the  mobt  worthy  c.xporicnces  they  cuu  possibly  obt'uii. 

Go  ahead.  .         ^   , .  ,       .  •  i    i  i 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  ]Nrr.  Chairman,  I  thuik  it  is  very  appronriate  to  bo 
inter;-upted  by  young  people  because  wo  know  iiiary  thousands  of 
TOunW  pcQple  are  imolved  in  reoognizcvl  youth  vr  .atioiial  organr/a-  , 
tion^rTho  4-11  does  not  happen  to  bo  one  of  them.  But  they  arc  an 
auciliary  support  group.*  .  i      n      n  vc         i^ir  v 

'  When  I  taught  agruidtnre  at  Imperial  \  alley,  Calif.,  the  JKV 
chapter  there  worked  \eiv  closely  with  the  4  1 1  group.  So  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bo  interrupted  bj  joung  people  in  these  organized  youth 

Now  if  I  call* remember  where  I  was  I  will  continue.  I  think  I  was 
at  the  point  where  I  \\as  Buving  that  additional  students  have  been 

•helped  to  remain  in  .school  through  earnings  they  received  tlirougli  t!ie 
Avork-studv  iVrograui.  Fi-oin  the  lH,()OO.plus  stu(leiits  benefitting  fvoui 
^  th(vpro<'rain  i\i  fiscal  lOOo  participation  rose  to  i\if}00  in  fiscal  19i4,  a 
i:il-peivent  ^ain.  Since  19(ir)  ilioro  than  IV27,570  students  have  been 
assisted  in  stfiying  in  J^chool  as  a.resnlt  of'this  birort. 

.  Other  st^lents  reecived  vork  o.xponeuco  relating  to  tlieir  occupa- 
tional area  through  either  di^trlbutjvc  or  ccupcratiye  cducatioii'^im>- 

^grams.  Under  both  laws  participation  in  the  distributive  odncation 
protrrain  climbed  more  tlmn  149  percent;  involving  more  than  S.J>,ono 
students  in  1074.  radeinlie  1968  ainendments  ciirollnients  in  coop^^^^^^ 
t  ive  educatiom  inchiding^tirobe  in  parts  B  and  G,  then  rose  from  29(  ,000 
in  1U70  to  over  GUo.UDl)  in  1974.  These  prograiiis  ai^  sigiiihcant  both 
in  terms  of  the  learning  oxperiencijs  of  the  students  iind  m  terms  of 
their  economic  l)enefits.  Students  earn  \vages  from  their  cooperative 
or  distributive  education  jobs  and  pay  incoine  ta.xes  on  these  wages 
which  in  elVect  helps  reiinbur.se  the  coninuiiiity  for  their  vocational 

^^nSition  to  giving  student.s  opportunities  inVareer  exploration, 
skill  training.  aiuV  work  e.xperience,  the  li)i;;^.^'t  and  the  1908  aiiiend. 


monts havo  provided  the  t>po  of  Nocatiuiial  traiiiin<;  ^^llicll]las  enabled 
the  vast  iijajority  of  the  ^rndiiates  vho  are  available  for  employment 
.to  be  placed  in  ]obs.  In  1965,  87  percent  of  those  availi^blo  for  wprk 
^  wera  placed  in  jobs  while  in  ]97i,  91.1  percent  of  thobe  available  for 
work  found  jobs.  This  typo  of  result  gi\es  Ub  soine  indication  that  vvo 
.are  succeeding  in  relating  i)rograni55  to  a^ailable  jbbb  in  the  labor 
market. '  *  ^     -  < 

As  I  mentioned  prO\lously,  yoci^tipnal  educ}j.ttoh  has-been  strength- 
ened  under  the  1963  act  and  the  19G8  ainendui<^nts  serve  those  stu- 
dents who  have  special  edncatiunal  ncecU.  Progranib  and  services  ^^ere 
, developed  for  students  ^^itll  special  needs  and  hclj^ed  25,000  studentb 
in  1965  xccoiv^  vocational  training  pearcd  totlieir  needs.  By  IpTl  more 
tlian  1.8  million  such  people?  uere  being  .served  in  diverse  progrnmb, 
TliG  number  of  handicapped  .students  sel^cd  undar  the  19R8  amend- 
..ments  roxa  103  pendent,  reaching;  231,000  students  by  1074.  Conso- . 
quentlv  7,?r)2.709  students  labelled  as  disadvantaged  and  J. 007.128 
labeled  as  .haiulicappevl  lia\e  received,  vocational  education  between 
1005  and  197  k  Ecununubts  could  undoubtedly  culcula|te  the  ecunoniic 
benefits  to  our  counti'y  as  a  result  of  this  training.  The  social  benefits 
are  simply  incalculable.  A  group  o^  disadvantaged  students  who  are 
often  overlooked  by  the  educational  community;,  whom  I  want  to  men-  ^ 
tiim.  are  thoj^o  in  correctional  institutions.  In  1973  over  S14.9  millinn 
in  vocational  funds  enabled .39,000. offenders  to  receive  sli^ill  training. 
Additional  vocatii)nal  trahiing  has,,bcen  provided  offehd(»rs  through 
the  injinpovver  do\cl9pm.cnt  and  training  program.  Iii  1973  we 
furnished  almost  nuHion  in  cooperation  with  the  Departmentv  of 
Labor  to.train  5,500  offondei*s.  A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that 
the  recidivism  rate  hat>  U-en  vastly  i-cduccd  when  you  mrtke  investments 
like  this  with  occupational  funds.      '  . 

•  Po.stM'Condary  \ocatiunal  education.,  has  also  made  tremendous 
strides  under  the  two  mts.  Not  oidy  have  enrollments  increased  dni- 
niutiially.  OnO  percent  between  1005  and  1071,  huj  expenditures  for 
sucli  training  have  also  ri.-eii.  X^or  example,  under  the  1908  amend- 
ments total  expenditures  for  postsecdiidai'y  traiinnfl:  roj^e  77  percent, 
tfrom  $:)23.222,0OO  in  fii^ral  1070  to  $027,340,000  in  fi^^cal  1973.  Of  the 
-funds  used  fi)r  postsecoiularv  education  in  f073'nu)re  thaji  per  Tnt 
went  to  coiumunitA  colleges  vv  ith  the  reuiainder  being  si)ent^\  techni- 
rnl  institiitt  ^  and  other  postMvondnry  vocutional.  facilities.  Of  the 
Federal  .share  of  funds u^ed  for  p(^t^ecomlary  training  in  1073,  IH  ])er 
cent  was  dirocjeil  toward  fomnmnity  colhges.  ^leamvhiUs  the  States 
allocated  .>t  peVcent  of  all  their  pustsccoiidary  vocational  fnJids  to 
community  collegestm  1073.  .  »  .  .  i 

T'ndor  tlie  two  le«i:iblati\o  measures,  the  State  ilcpartments  of  voca- 
tional educattun  hu\e  inlproved  tVir  planning  and  evahia^ioii  oaim- 
bilities.  Recouuizin«i:  the  necessity  for  advancement  in  thi^'  area  the 
Bureau  since  IOCS  has  been  funding  State  and  local  projects  to  improv  e 
planning  and  needh  ns:^cs.snicnt.  In  1071  vv  o  conccntri^ted  more  than  $2 
niillion  in  j)nii  C  reseai-ch  funds  on  21  projects  designed  to  impiovo 
coinpi-chonsive  fetatew  hie  ncedh  a.sseb>»inent.  Jhe  States  themselves  have 
been  developing  the  planning  capability  of  their  local  educational 
agencies.  For  instance  the  *rtah  State  Department  of  Educatioji  in 
cooperation  with  Oregon.  Wisconbin^Nevv  Jersey  and  Georgia  have 
developed  and  implemented  a  local  plaiuung  guide.  Other  States  such 
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as  MarylaiiJ,  Miimcsota,  Kciituck},  and  Xortli  Carolina  tj-cqixirc  caclr 
local  euacrttlon  ugeiic)  to  use  the  bume  procedures  in  repprting  data 
to  the  State,  thus  pro\iJing  for  luore  accurate  auJ  compatible  data 
reporting.  In  addition  aii^aiuil^  bis  of  the  States  indicates  that  tl^o 
3tates  with  more  sophisticated  ijhuinnitjc  s}fetcnit>  also  place  more  of 
their  State  and  local  rcf>ouice»*>  in  \.ocatioiial  education,  cacli  of 
the  State^  in  th'ib  purtlcuhxr  anal^sia,  State  and  local  funds  coinpribcd 
80  to  90  percent  of  all  funds  a\aihible  to  vocational  education  \Yithin 
tho  respective  States.    '        /  | 

^Vnother  area  of  \ocational  education  \^hIcll  merits  attention  is  the 
leadership  development  effort  under  part  T  of  the  Education  Profeb- 
slons  Development  Act  wliich  uuthori/.e:^  both  a  lea4eI•bhip;de^ elop- 
inent  program  ami  a  State  :?>;5tciub  program.  From  1970  to  1071,  89i 
individuals  have  received  additioUtd  gnuluute  tiaining  unde^  EPDA. 
r rom  fibgal  1970  to  fibcal  1973, 261  indi\  iduali  dcv  eloped  thei^'  leader- 
ship skills  in  a  3-3  ear  doctoral  program  at  lb  .]unl\clsitict>  as  a  part  of 
the  leadership  development  progi  am.  In  f  bcal  1973  and  197-1  an  addi- 
tional G33  oxperienvcd  teachers  recel\ed  av\ards  for  1  >ear  of  graduate 
study.  Coacerniii*;  the  State  s\stcma  prugrum  of  the  EPDA,  tlio  State 
lioards  of  Vocational  Educatioii  of  the  Stales  and  territories  are 
all  participating  in  the  piognim  and  have  uu\ doped  a  conunitment 
to  a  .statewide  system  for  personnel  development. 

Tho  1003  act  ami  tho  19G8  auicndmcntb  also  grently^  benefited  the 
-Stat-i^to^by  pr^vldritg  fii-tihe  vH>uatiUctItHi  uf  ite^v  \t/raiioual  facilities, 
tho  lernodeling  of  old  facilities  and  the  purcliat>e  of  nc^v  equipment. 
This  pro\i.sion  has  incivacicd  the  iiumber  of  area  vocational  schools 
over  1,700  percent  t>Iuce  1005  u hen  there  wcie  unlj  lOo  such  s(;hools. 
By  1973  these  bchools  iiu  reaped  to  2,118.  In  tciihs  of  stydcJits  thi^ 
translates  into  tiaining  btatiuuii  foi  moic  tluiu  900,000  students.  Much 
of  thiii  cgnstruction  \va»  undci taken  in  the  .^outheabtem  States  with 
tho  a.ssistancc  of  tho  Appalachian  Eegloual  Coniaiissioii  which  in 
fibcal  1971  provided  in  exceso  of  $38,130,000  for  iou.^truction  purpobes. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  givo  you  soiite  insight  into  comnamity  rela- 
tions, and  k'oo|jeration  bi  tAveea  goveinuichtal  uud  nongov  ernineutal 
(igeiicids  withjn  the  \ouitional  .education  tomuiUuit^^kAVe  feel  that 
under  the  two  acts  cotuiaunitv  iclatii»Uft  have  been  gooa  and  are  nij- 
proving.  Qooperatiuu  ha.s  developed  between  lni&iia'.x.eb  and  uul\ei*sl- 
ties  and  coiusultant.s  vvoiking  ou  currii  ulum  Azoj^^  ts.  Local  emplo^erb 
albo  coopp.rato  with  .school  uflli  iaL  in  their  < uiiUuunitics  ln  peiuiitnng 
tea*  hei>i  to  take  st iuleuts  on  Uekl  trips  to  their  businevbCb  and  by  Idling 
cooperative  and  distril)utiv  e  education  students. 

The  Bureau  has  also  cooperated  vvitli  vaiiuu>  Ciuveinment  and  non 
guvernment  ageneicb  to  strengthen  vo-'ational  eduiatit^n.  We  ha\o 
worked  for  seveial  unrs  with  tia^^  Depaitnu'iit  otLuhoi'  on  an  experi- 
mental program,  "vvoiK  cxpeileiiiv  aial  caiter  e.vpluration,"  to  \iV{^\  Ide 
more  work  t.xpeuemv  oppoitaultic.^  for  II.  and  iri  year-olds.  Tn  the 
Iiealth  (iohl.  we  have  wuiked  out  a  dtaft  inteiageia  v  agreenieiit  with 
tla»  Public TIealth  Service  \\hereb\  that  agency  uill  not  establl.sli  new 
m»alth  pei-bonntil  tiainiiig  [jiograuus  which  duplicate  health  pev!?onnel 
traimni(  programs  ofVtred  in  publu  votatlooal  eihuatlon  program.^. 
Training  was  also  given  students  thiougk  in.-^tnutlon  c»>ntraeted  to 
proprieturv  scjiools.  In  1973  alone,  in  exce.^.  of  $)a  53,000 in  vo<  atioiuil 
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fundsWas  spent  lor  this  ser\  ice.  Tliis  fiscal  year,  as  a  result  of  a 
inemorjuiduin  of  agreement  with  .the  Department  uf  Defeiibc,  we  have 
funded  ayproject  designed  to  de\elop  a  bVbtem  for  identify iiig  and  dia- 
seminatii&  Guriieuhun  materials  dcsehjped  by  the  DOD  which  eonld 
he  used  by^vilian  vocational  educational  bcKooJii.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  caH^ummatinj;j  a  memoiundmn  ul,  umlei-aUinding  for  an 
agreement  witlf^tlie  Euvjtromnental  rrutectluii  Agency  wliich  would 
transfer-  $300,00^0  C^^onr  agency  for  training  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  ChairmaUj  tlik  has  been  a  lengthy  htateiueiit.  But  it  takes  a 
long  lime  to  talk  abouivthe  advantagCb  of  \ucaJtioihil  education  accru- 
ing from  the  1963  and  11^8  acts,  I  luive  tried  to  Muuniarize  briefly  the 
progress  of  ^ocational  eduWion  under  the  Vucatiunal  Education  Act 
of  1063  and  the  Vocational  jEy^icat ion  AnKiuhucnts  of  1968  Jn  better 
nieetiiig  the  ncciL.of  students  for  skill  tiainhig  for  a.clianging  labor 
market.  Both  of  these  acts  ga\  e  the  SjLatcb  \  arying  degrecb  of  latitude 
tu  ilevejop  prograiiia  wliicll  best  meet  their  paitlcular  necdb,  The  new 
]egislati\e  proposal,  which  we  proknte^d  to  the  bubconnalttee  on 
!JIay  lij  will  contijiue  and  expand  ,the  leeway  which  States  have  in 
ilosiginng,  adopting  and  re\ising,  programs  which  provide  ^Ivillb 
-neecled  in  the  laoor  market.  / 
Thank  you,  Mi^.  Chairman.  „j 

i?hairman  Pkukixs.  Dr.  Pierce, ;to  what  do  you  attribute  the  dra- 
matic increase  which  you  talk  abo^it  in  po?>t  .-eeoudarv  enrollment  bc- 
Wt  wc^ii  1 965  and  I9r4  ?  And  do  y un  t^xticct  this  nitu  of  tnca'asc  to  con- 
tinue in  the  next  decade?  You  btatcd  tliat  pobt-bccondary  enrollments 
increased  6.'>9  p'ucent  from  lOG.l  iu  1071  while  Mcomlary  enrollments 
increased  almost  200  percent,  Gi/\c  ut»  jour  views  on  the  ijuestion. 

pr.  PiKucr..  I  think  there  are  probably  a  nunlber  of  ivahons  for  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  fii*st  place;t>ince  1065  the  coiiiuiunity  college  net- 
work around  the  Xatlon  hat>  bee^i  growing  probabl.v  nioro  rapidl,\  than 
at  any  other  time.  As  those  institutions  grew%  tbe^  recognized  the  need 
tu  iHiiipoiid  to-cQinniunitv  necdi;^.  They  therefore  il^ht  now  liave  across 
the  Nation  about  50  percent  of  their  chrolbuent  in  occupational  edu- 
cation prograins.  As  the  community  colleges,  acrobb  the  Xation  grew 
the  enrollments  obviously  gre<v. 

Second,  we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  as 
occupational  Jieeds  change  and  cmplownent  opportunltlcb  change 
there  is  a  greater  need  for  addititjnal  education  bc,M>nd  the  high  heboid 
hut  less  tluin  the  1/accalanreate  level.  As  States  ami  local  communities 
ivcognizo  flmt,  there  base  been  greater  eiToit»  and  therefore  a  greater 
ineroase  in  those  programs. 

Finally  I  am  sure  that  it  is  due  partially  at  least  to, the  fact  that 
Congress  re<  ognI/.ed  thib  need  in  the  19G8  amendments  and  retpiired 
a  15  percent  set-aside  for  post-secomlarv  edncatirm,  TIiIg  further 
empha.M/jid  the  nci^u  aiid  required  the  States  to  take  a  further  look  at 
that  particular  arei\  of  vqcational  education. 

Chairman  Pkukixs,  Ojir  next  witness  is  Burkctt.  Do  you  want 
to  SCO  ahead  right  now  before  we  submit  (|uestions? 

Do  you  wanttoaska  (|uestion  at  this  time,  Mr,  Blouia? 

Go  iiliead.  Go  ahoaik  ^^r.  Burkett. 

[Prepared  statemeilt  of  Lowell  A.  Bm-kett  follows :] 
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PBEPAUED  STATKMfc^NT        LO^VKLL  A.  BUBKETT,  EXECUTIVE  DlUECTOB,  AMEWCAN 

Vocational  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the' Committee :  On  behalf  of  tlie  Amoricaii 
Vocatiomil  Association,  we  thank  you  and  the  Members  of  Congres^s  for  your 
interest  in  and  support  of  vocational  education.  The  Congrej^  has  provided  the 
stimulus  which  has  initiated,  expanded  and  improved  ^ocational  edueat^ioii  for 
more  than  a  half  century.  ,     ,  ,  > .  ,      ^  \ywl 

C  uHKrci^s  has  rd'ognUed  tlie  impurtame  at  fe<lcral  legislation  (o  establish  pn- 
oriHos  for  education  and  training  bince  the  pas>age  u?  the  Siiiitli-Huglies  Act  or 
1017  Legisiation  enacted  in  li>03  and  amended  in  1068  stimulated  great  iiiip rove- 
nionts  m  vocational  education  and  is  a  classical  example  of  the  foresight  of  mom- 
hers  uf  this  committee  and  the  Congress.  It  is  encouraging  for  vocational  eduoa- 
tors  to  have  the  support  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee 
and  to  note  the  progress  you  ha^e  made  in  providing  improved  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to,  the  people  of  this  Nation.  ,  . 

Xiie  purpose  Of  this  .statemlMit  to  highlight  some  imi)rovements  made  since 
1S>GS  realizing  Uwt  within  the  time  allocated  to.me,  I  can  document  only  a  few 
of  tlie  programs-  In  the  htates.  We  Ihid,  however,  the  exanii)les  u§ed  are  indicative 
of  the  improvements  made  in  ^ocational  education  in  most  of  the  school  sj-stems 
of  the  Nation.  Despite  adlio^'emeIlts,  it  is  still  evident  that  vocational  education 
must  assume  a  greater  rol6  in  serving  more  people  with  ed\ication  and.  training 
programs  This  greater  role  can  b'e  enhanced  and  the  programs  of  vocational 
pdueatlon  expanded  hv  renneineiitb  in  existing  federal  legislaflon  and  appropria- 
tion of  additional  federal  funds.  We  as  vocational  educators  look  forward  to 
imi)lementing  greater  program  improvenicnts  resulting  from  federal  vocational 
ediieatiou  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  the  04th  Congress. 

ovF.R^^K^v  of  vocational  education  enuollment 

To  highlight  advances  in  recent ^-ears,  we  hai^eJlLQiected  the  current  enroll- 
ment m  vocnttoiralTKincattoTTtaiKrin  excess  jaf  H  milHo!U>^Pl<^  i»el«ding  youth, 
vounK  adults  and  those  in  the  labor  force  who  need  education  and  training  to 
develop  or  improve  their  emplo^-ment  skills.  The  followmg  table  indicates  that 
vdcalional  e<lucation  Is  serving  all  age  groups. 

Enrolled  in  vocational 
ej;Juc)lion.  i  n$cal  year  1973 


Toi,i  -JHilii 


Number  Percent 
100.0 


^      .    7,353.962  60.9 

Secondaty...-   1,349,731  11.2 

Pojtsecondary  -  *  I"  !  I.,   3.368,  752  27.9 

Adult  -  •  "  


» -Summary.  DaU-Vocational  Education,"  Office  of  Education.  Dtpartment  of  Hialth.  Education,  and  Welfart, 
Washington,  D^C. 

There  Is  every  evidence  that  vocational  education  continues  to  be  desired  by 
more  and  more  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Sub.stantial  Increases  in  enrollment 
i>cr  l',000  population  is  ^the  strongest  Indicator  hn-  found  to  support  this 
statement.  The  following  table  Indicates  an  Increase  In  enrollment  from  21  in- 
dlvlduals  per  1,000  population  In  F'3t  Ci  to  approximately  58  individuals  per 
1,000  population  t^Yelve  years  later,  j  j  • 

,  Enrollment  in 

Total  enrollment  vocational « 

in  vocational  education  ptr  l.OOO 
tducatior^  .    total  population 


Fiscal  year: 
1961.... 
19G6.... 
197!..., 
1972.... 
1973..., 


3,855,564 
6.070.059 
10,495.411 
11,602.144 


21.4 
31.3 
51.6 
56.3 
58.0 


I  Ibid. 

62-045— 75— vol.  2  60 
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While  vocatiunal  eiliicatluii  cvintiaue.s  to  cxpaml  in  bcLuiidarj  iiibtitutiuns,  the 
growth  in  chruUmcnta  lu  jjoftt^ecundarj  i>ruj;faiii5)  U  uiAtth  nuting,  Exanipkb  ot 
this  gruwtli  pattern  are  foiiml  ia  ^lie  ^tutc  u£  Xew  York  wliere  tlicrc  Imb  Ilvu  an 
increase  of  almost  2009o  ia  eari^lliataij>  in  i/oi>t;>c'Loadar>  prograui.^  ^>iacu*190^. 
There  are  c\irreatl.v  o\er  ^J,UOu  j>tuilL*ats  enrolled  ia  iMiistiseeondary  \otiUional 
education  iu  the  state  of  Xcw  \ock.  Another  example  can  be  found  in  Minnesota 
where  conbideralde  reijouriejs  lia\e  been  expended  in  recent  >ears  to  furtlier 
cle\Oloi}  pu>theeondary  pn>^;raaii>  in  tetltnfcal  iat,tilutiuaft,  Currwitlj,  one  of  everj 
five  new  enirantb  into  tlit  labor  furee  ai  Minat^jjota  ib  a  graduate  of  a  teciinical 
institute.  Ia  addition,  Minnesota  rei»urtji  tliat  the  poat&eLomlaf>  voLational  edu- 
cation institution's  have  more  btadentb  enrolling  and  a  liigher  couipleUon  late 
than  any  other  t.\pe  of  post^ecoaihu'j  in.stitution  in  Minnesota.  Approximate^ 
25,000  students  arcL  enrolled  in  postsecondary  in;5titutioni>  m  Minnesota. 

Another  exaniplo  contributing  signilleantl.v  to  tlie  growth  is  the  coninuuiity 
college  «.\steni.  As  an  cxamide  approximately  .a"'>,000  student  a  are  enrolled  in 
education  and  training  prograuis  in  the  community  colle^rcs  in  Florida. 

Tlie  foregoing  enrollment  chart  indicates  that  \otational  education  is  expand- 
ing not  only  in  secondary  schools  and  area  \ocational  schools  that  ha\c'  tradi- 
tionally been  a  part  of  the  vocational  eduvation  dell\erj  system,  but  alsoJn 
comiminity  collegei>  and  in  some  four  jea^  coilege>.  Many  deli\cry  sjbtenis  are 
bcinf:  e»^nioycd  to  provide  vocational  education  to  indiviauals  of  "all  ages. 

There  arc  also  examples  of  program  growth  in  bcvondar.v  pro^;rains.  The  largest 
city  system— New  York  City,  reports  thc.f  enroll  annually  40,000  hizh  school 
.students  in  25  vocational  high  .schools.  Thi>  can  aceonmiodatc  aiiproxiniately 
14,000  new  students  each  year.  The  vocational  schools  in  Xew  York  have  almost 
twice  as  many  applicants  each  year  as  there  are  student  stations  available  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  demand  will  continue  to  grow,  ^  ^ 

Illustrated  below  is  the  growth  in  vocational  education  enrollment  and  federal 
funding  since  1000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  .stralghtUne  projections  .shuw 

iid  u  cn  t !  on ,  enxQllmcnt-JuxJ^ujiMiA-th  AJt-I^X^m  i  nh*n>>^udent'fcr"h>--g-Y 
Increases  in  enrollment  are  projected  without  considerations  to  refincment.s  in 
federal  legislation  and  the  point  could  be  made  that  inipro^eniunts  t<j  existing, 
federal  legislation  may  stimulate  even  greater  enrollments  in  vocational 
education. 


TotM  enrollment 
Tedcrai      ✓in  vocational 
expenditures         education  * 


Fiscal  v»ar: 

\9m.                                                                                    JtS  31^216  ?,76?.149 

1964  ,                                                       55. 02^  875  4. 566, 390 

VEA 1963. 

1965                                                                                     156,936,015  5. 430.  fill 

1966                                                                                     233  793.671  6.070,000 

VEA  1968. 

1970.........                                                                             200,045,568  8:793,960 

197!                                                                                        395,378,405  10,495.411 

1972,.                                                                                  466rt)29J20  11,602,144 

1973....                                                                                   482  390,800  12,072.445 

548.603,000  M3. 397^000 

548,437.000  «  14,461.000 

,   M5, 700, 000 


^  J^**Summa<>  Data- V yea lionat  Education,"  Office  of  Edutatiun.  Dcpaitmc^tof  Heatth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Waihrn^ton, 
Projected. 

mSADVArCTAOEP,  HANDICAPPED 

The  above  chart  li»*.lude8  not  only  students  in  rtgular  programs  of  voention.^1 
education,  but  also  those  v?Uh  f^/oeial  needs  been  use  pf  being  disadvantaged  or 
handicapped.  According  to  the  U.S.  Offlpc  of  Education,  13%  of  the  enrolled 
vocational  e'ducatlon  students  la  FX  73  were  disadvantaged  and  2(/c  \\ere  lianiU- 
capped.  These  figures  jtontribute  to  the  0%  growth  rate  that  \ocational  ednea- 
tion  1ms  enjoyed  over  recent  years. 

Contributing  to  the  efforts  of  vocational  education  to  serve  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  individuals  is  an  Diitsfandlng  example  fonnd  in  New  York  City 
wlicre  the  State  Boanl  for  Vocational  Education  conlracls  with  .lOsprivate  trade 
scliools  to  refer  droi)Outs  or  potential  droijouts  for  enrollmeat.  There  are  pres- 


ir 
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eiitly  2o0  studwits  In  ihia  program  <\hu  arc  ttJi4^ficiario>  uf  un  uutreAcli  luu^ram 
custing  ^2o0,00y  aiiU  ileAignuil  to  iJieparu  tiit  imli\iaual  fui  iiut^ul  tiuijloMucnt. 

Theru  are  nian>  utiiur  eXiimples  of  i^rut^raiii:*  ilu<>ioiiell  fur  ilittaiUantaijud  by 
the  fc>tatu  Boards  fur  ^ucatiuDal  Kducutiuii.  fciuiuu  thum  iu\olvu  btale  correc- 
tional instiUUtuiisi  ami  relailou^lupi^  de^iijiiuil  ,to  rthal>UUate  tlit  iiKarceiatecK 
The  state  of  Minnesota  \u\»  uUiizuU  a  portion  of  thuir  fudural  money  In  state 
correctional  institutions  for  tliu  purpoi.u  of  Initiafcii.g  \ocailon<4l  proi;iJinis.  It  is 
worth  noting;  that  fetate  money  w^l  replace  tltu  fcduial  Hioiu;,v  after  this  current 
year.  In  adilition,  MiancsoUi  is  continuing  lo  dc^ulop  dli>advantagud  Uiid  handi- 
capped programs  as  a  rcMiIt  of  rtlatioUohips  uith  \oLationul  rthai>AUtation  and 
the  Great'LaliesKegional  Comnilssion. 

The  btate  of  Florida  is.  also  utilizing  vocational  education  funds  to  impact 
on  programs  for  Indlud^als  in  corrcctionai  instituiiouft.  In  ilorida  the,  rchrion- 
ship  hut^\uen  \Jc'ational  educatiua  and  the  ^^tate  I>ivioiun  of  Xouth  Sursivcs  and 
Vocational  Rcliabihtatiou  haa  beun  in&trunicntal  in  prosiduig  iuipro^ud  i5ui\ices 
and  additioual  rcbonrccr>  for  the  di^udsantaged  and  thu  handicapped  both  youth 
and  adult  Another  niajor  thrust  for  disadwiutagud  and  h<iadicapifeil  in  Florida 
ba:«  beun  in  du\clopiitg  aidiviJuulized  instruction  programs  for  the  di^ad^au- 
tageil.  This  effort  U  huing  augmented  by  "NVoirlv  E\aluatioft  Centers.  These  are 
•-centers  where  students,  )outh  or  adult,  ai:e  testud  ami  counsuled  for  traiuiiig 
^nd  employment.        '  ' 

While  the  al)o\e  example;*  aru  taken  at  random,  tlwy  do  indicate  an  increased 
Concern  for  the  induidual  tiuit  is  di^^^advautagud,  handicapped,  unenipioyed  or 
imdereniployid  eithur  as  a  youngster  or  adult.  The  states  aru  tailing  positive 
Steps  to  confront  a  problem.  ^  ^ 

EXA^IPLCS  Oi*  STATE  AXO  LOCAL  EFlfOUT  ' 

Despite  the  GAO  Ktiiort,  federal  funding  fur  \ocational  education  has  :>tiniU- 
latcd-state:ana  iuaii  cxpenditurts  at  an  in^^ea^^^ng  rati\  ■Federal"Iund-^:_ajmtuRiL'_ 
atcd  under  thcauthority  of  the  1003  Act  and  its  Aniundinento  of  lliUS  are  huing 
matched  by  state  and  local  fiuids  at  a  ratio  of  appro.\nuatcl^  $1.00  foderal  to 
.^$5.00  state  and  local.  Ah  federal  funds  increase  the  ratio  continues  to  hold.  The 
ratio  varies  among  the  states  and  reaches  a  high  of  12  to  1  in  one  state.  The 
theory  of  requiring  nmtching  dollar  for  dollar  funds  included  in  thu  fedural 
vocational  acts  has  produced  dellnlte  result^.  AVhile  uU  states  aru  not  ciiual  in 
their  contributions  to  vocational  education,  state  and  local  go\urnmunis  ha\e 
contributed  substantially.  - 

la  llKi*"*,  the  statu  of  Vew  Xork  appropriated  $07  million  for  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  Tills  was  a  Uiatching  ratio  of  $4.00  to  $1.00  state  to  federal 
funds.  In  1971  the  state  ai>propriated  §-loO  million  for  \ocatioiiaI  education  and 
proudly  boai?t  a  ratio  of  12  to  1.  The  atate  of  Florida  has  nui\ed  froin  $20  million 
in  state  appropriations  for  \ocatlonal  etlucation  in  iaC8  to  $J2[)  ndiUon  in  11)75, 
This  has  stimulated  a  gro4\th  Intreubc  of  api>roMniatcly  2«5Vc?  and  is  supporting 
807,000  studems  in  \ocatiohal  education.  The  state  of  Ohio  has  expended  .floS 
million  of  statt  a;>propriatlons  in  the  last  nine  jears  on  facililicS  and  equipniunt 
to  establish  10  area  centiir  for  \ocational  education  a»  \\ell  as  to  make  exten- 
sive investments  in  job  training  lu-ogranis  in  the  nmjor  cities  of  Ohio. 

AVhlle  tlie.sc  p.\nn:p!es  relate  soUic  of  the  more  outstanding  achie\enient.s  the,\ 
nre  Indliatlve  of  (he  efforts  of  the  State  Boards  for  Voi-ational  Kducation  and 
the  state  legislatures  to  provide  funds  for  vocational  education. 

The  **dollnr  for  dollar"  parrnMrchip  betrteeu  tlie  states  and  thu  federal  gov- 
ernment exrecded  cApectatioius.  The  eAperience  of  the  i*a.st  few  \ear.s  woiM 
cUctato  that  if  federal  funds  warn  greatly  expanded,  more  state  and*  loual  funds 
would  be  made  available  for  vocational  education. 

4 

ACCKSSinir.TTY  OP  VOCATIONAl,  EDUCATIOX 

l?ecau.so  of  extensive  state  and  local  effort,  and  (he  availability  of  federal 
funds,  yijcatioiial  education  has  become  more  readily  available  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  ^  ^  *  * 

.  The  federal  and  state  government  partnership  has  provided  access  to  voca- 
tional educntlnn  In  2,118  area  \ocatIonal-technical  Institutions  ^\ith  a  primary 
empliasis  on  \ocatlonal  education  for  secondary  .students.  In  addition,  1,750 
technical  institutes  and  community  colleges  enroll  a  substantial  portion  (in^ 
many  cases  over  30%)  of  their  students  In  vociftional  education.  Most  of  these 
Institutions  enroll  adults  in  supplementary  and/ or  preparatory  programsc. 
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A  search  for  examples  relating  to  nccessaHlity  reveal  that  the  state  of  New 
York- has  built  3G  c*enttrj>  with  $150  niillion  investment  ;>inLC  1068.  Xwenty-eight 
million  dollars  of  tliLs  w  an  federal  fundus.  Other  ruijurt^s  tell  uf  the  54  tuoperative 
centers  for  vocational  education  serving  the  437  bLhuul  districts  in  the  state  of 
Miimcsota.  Kentucky  Is  currently  building  a  2,500  :jtudent  *ucatiunal  education 
center  in  Louisville.  It  iii  also  important  to  nute  that  the  state  of  Florida  has 
built  over  70  area  vocational-technical  bchouls.  The  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Kducatiou  in  Ohio  indicates  tiiat  in  the  tity  of  Cle^uland  over  51%  of  the  school 
population  is  receiving  vocational  jojb  training  programs.  Currencly  in  Ohio,  li5% 
of  the  high  school  youth  have  access  to  vocational  schools  providing  at  least  12 
different  job  training  programs.  A  state  law  ha*  been  pas5>td  in  Ohio  proMding 
tliat  lOOCl  of  the  secondary  school  students  will  liaNC  a  miniiaum  of  12  vocational 
<jducation  programs  available  to  them  by  September,  1970.  t 

*Xot  only  is  the  accessibUity  of  vocational  education  improving,  but  the  avail- 
ability  of  specific,  locally  and  nationally  critical  jub  training  programs  is  evident 
A  prime  example  is  the  outstanding  mining  program  UeNeloiied  in  Madibonvflle, 
Kentucky  in  cooperation  with  the  mining  industry.  Programs  designed  to  respond 
to  national  priorities  have  traditionally  been  characteristic  of  vocational 
e^lucation. 

Even  with  excellent  progres*^  reported,  we  continue  to  have  concerns  about 
acces.*?ibility  to  vocational  education  both  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas  It  has 
been  documented  that^o^c  of  the  fifth  grade  school  population  in  1904  left  school 
prior  to  graduations.  The.^c  individuals  are  now  young  adult!>antl  inav  be  ill  pre- 
I)ared  for  tlie  world  of  work.  We  have  assurances  that  many  of  thebe'individuals 
arQ  on  waiting  lists  fpr  enrollment  in  many  vocational  institutions  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  addition,  we  know  that  vocational  educaUou  must  seek  out 
.thousands  of  others  already  out, of  school  and  provide  adequate  incentive  for 
them  to  enroll  In  vocational  education.  It  is  e^timated•that  vocational  educa- 
tion should  be  scr\iijg  an  additionalJ0O,000 young  adults  this  .^ear  and  perlmps 
200,000  by  li)S0  if  the  dlkribntlOTi  and  acCeSMbllity  of  vocational  education  were 
adequate. 

STJCCESS  IX  riACE.ME^T 

Thon>  are  many  measures  of  success  for  vocational  education  programs  One  of 
the  more  visible  yardsticks  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  placing  the  program 
graduate  in  beginning  employment  oi:  upgrading  the  employed  worker.  Everv 
state  can  relate  a  placement  record  and  we  have  selected  Ohio  as  i)erhaps  tvpieai 
The  following  is  given  as  an  iflustratlon  of  the  success  of  vocational  Hiducation 
in  preparing  people  for  employment  in  Ohio  in  1974. 

^Placement  of  vocational  education  gradnaicJi 

Availnine  for  placement  (program  graduates)   '  tT^o 

Of  those  available :  " 

Placed  In  full  tim?  job  for  which  trained..^.*    (GO.  0) 

Placed  In  full  time  job  related  to  study   (12*  C> 

Placed  In  full  time  job  not  related  to  study  "I  I  ".-III  (14  *j ) 

Plaeod  in  part  time  job  for  whieh'trained  »  I-IIII.   (3  ) 

Placed  in  part  time  job  related  to  training  "S.    (1  r>) 

Placed  In  part  time  job  not  related  to  study  IIII    (i.'  -t) 

Unemployed  needing  employment  "^Si    (.V.  3) 

Unemployed  !for  other. reasons  •  {Z.  5) 

^      Total  _    :  :  (100.0)    .  ' 

Not  available  for  employment  iq  n 

Unaccounted   "I-I!IIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIII     c  5 


To^^l  -  100.0 


Breakdown  of  the  18.0  percent  not  av^llablef  or  emplovment : 

Entered  Armed  Forces  '   17  7 

Continued  their  education  In  vocational  technical  poVt^seco'ndaxvIIIZI   2a  7 

Continued  education  In  baccalaureate  \  *   24!  0 

Noi  available  for  placement  and  other  reasons  J— IIIIIIIIIIZZH,  2s!  7 


Total   ^  ^  100.0 

ERLC  ^-^^ 
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CUURICULUM  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Xatluiift  pruducUvity  cuntUiues  tu  ruly  un  the  welljiieing  of  business,  in- 
uubir^,  ugxKulturu  and  the  ^uriuns  bupijurti\e  bur\ic(js  and  technulugies  ^\hldi 
cwinpnse  the  Xatiuaa  wurk  force.  It  iiy  iniijurati^e  that  job  training  prugrams  be 
seui>iti\e  to  the  needs  of  a  particulur  bn^invs^  or  iudui)tt>  as  wull  aj>  to  the  total 
Work  furco.  E.\aiJii>li;i>  of  reactiuii       vuL.itluiial  ejtiuitiuii  tu  Lhanges  required 
for  eari^ing  a  living  in  this  Nation  include : 
The  imiiinu  i<ioi;rauij>  la  lit;av>  uviUipnient  ui^erutiun  fuuad  in  Hazard,  Kexitucky 
The  aeronautical  and  air  frame  progralns  in  Sunieraot,  Kentucky 
The  Kuntucl;y  Equine  Education  programs  in  Lexington,  Kentucky 
.These  example;^  Attuw  the  diversity  and  adaiitability  of  \uiaUunal  eaucation 
la  de2>i|;uiiig  Lurri^ulunrtu  niuut  enix^lu^ niuut  aindb  both  loyally  and  liatiun  uide. 

uthcr  ex«iaipKa  uf  adajitiiig  uirriculuui  tu  moet  Lniidoyiaunt  nuudj>,  include  one 
fruiii  ru.vtun,  Minaesut^i  where  e^ten^l\u  ih^tructiunal  elXurt.^  have  been  aiaUe  to 
improve  the  bluudllnes  uf  j>heep,  a  major  agrit^ultural  enterprise  of  this  area.  In 
addltioa,  the  vutationtd  prugram  in  St.i|de»,  Minnesota  1.^  inilucaeliig  extensive 
iaiprovements  in  the  irrigation  and  coiibecv ation  pro.i^raru  uf  agricultur.il  lands 
a©  a  ^\ay  of  adaptuig  inbtrnctiuual  pro^jrains  tu  locil  needs.  Other  programs  to 
cite  include  the  pv*\\dered  metal  progranis  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minncsom  a.s  \vell 
as  their  eniergeney  medical  aide  instruetiun.  All  are  indicative  of  adaptations 
being, made  in  li^ilit  of  changing  tniployment  need.s  tliroughout  the  ?Cation. 

Ill  older  tu  further  this  process,  many  states  report  along  with  Kentucky  that 
they  have  initiated  an  exchange  program  whereby  teacher^  In  vocational-educa- 
tiuii  exchaiige  placi\'>  with  employees  in  industry  fur  a  period  of  time.  Tliis  type 
of  an  exchaage  progrtim  tijiiiradeb  instructioi.al  pcri:onnel  as  well  a»  providing 
an  in  depth. louk  at  vocational  edm.ation  bj  eniploji;,^  of  business  and  industry. 
Not  oaly  is  the  curriculum  haproved,  but  a  great  upgrading  of  teacher  com- 
pofnni  it  H  i%  nrrnmpHj^hprl  jyn(\  n  ho.tti  T  w  orking  j-gLiHorLshipJs^jidilo-roiL    _  „ 

COOPERATION  VVITU  OTHER  AGENCIES  ,  ' 

There  continuc-o  to  be  a  great  Jieed  for  vocational  eilucution  to  cooperate  with 
other  agenvles  both  public  and  x>rivate  in  order  to  successfully  accomplioh  Its 
purjiose.  There  are  excellent  examples  of  cooperation  between  State  boards  for 
Vocational  Eduodlon  and  o^hor  agencies  that  should  be  brought  to  the  fore- 
front. The  state  of  Alabama  has  developed  the  highly  sophisticated  Economic 
Devc-lupment  C^^iu^'aission  utilizing  vocational  education  prograais  as  a  means 
of  bnugiag  iadustry  into  the  state.  Alabama  reports  that  this  cooperative  effort 
has  enticed  $2  trillion  of  industrial  investment  into  the  state.  Other  refKjrts  show 
the  states"  of  Florida  aad  Alianesota  involved  in  extensive  cooperative  efforts 
with  state  curreetional  institutions  whereby  the  resources  of  those  institutions 
and  vucatioaal  education  is  combined  to  provide  job  training  programs  for  the 
population  of  correetional  institutions. 

Florida  reports  a  regional  network  of  state  staff  designed  to  provide  voca- 
tional techaical  assistaace  in  all  aic-a^s  of  iiw  stale,  has  contributed  greatly 
to  cooperative  efforts  between  vocational  education  and  private  .schools.  In  addi- 
tion, the  prime  sponsors  funded  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1073  aUo  have  effective  cooperative  agreonionts  wim  tiie  regional 
vocational  advisury  fetaff  in  Florida.  In  many  instances  tiie  chairman  of  the 
vocational  regional  ^>ci  ves  as  the  vocational  represeatative  of  the  mnrp^j-A-cr 
planning  council  and  the  availability  of  their  technical  assistance  to  other 
agi-ades  has  enhanced  the  atmosphere  of  eo opera tl  m.  Other  activities  in  Florida 
incliuh"  coDi'erative  efforts  between  Florida,  10  other  states  in  the  Southeast, 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  to  develop  exteaslve  curriculum  rhnnges  for  the 
progrnms  of  vocational  education.* 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1003  and  th:  Amendments  of 
XWiS  liave  been  a  powerful  and  vital  influence  on  the  development  of  vocational 
edueatiou.  There  in  every  indication  that  federal  funding  will  continue  to  be 
important  as  a  stimulus  in  the  future  even  in  light  of  tho  vast  intetcBt  and 
improved  state  aad  local  support  of  the  program.  There  are  any  number  of 
examples  to  make  the  point  that  vocational  education  is  doing  a  good  job  and 
that  these  pro??raius  have  achieved  the  purposes  as  indicated  in  fc(]cral  Icglsla 
tlon4a  lOOa  There  apiwars  no  doubt  as  to  increa.^ed  avallablllt>  of  institutions 
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and  that  better  planning  and  evaluation  U  taking  place  at  the  .statt:  and  lucal^ 
leM'l  in  order  lo  meet  the  accdb  vt  people  u-^  \\ell  aa  bu^ine^>^,  and  Industry.  la  ^ 
addition,  theu*  is  evidence  tUut  vocational  education  is  actually  related  to  the 
twe<h>  ot  the  job  niafkct  and  ic*  a  invana  of  obtaining  employ  mcnt.  BcLaiibe  of  the 
>ucci*K>  of  vocational  I'ducution  and  the  dcbire  to  bee  tlle^e  programs  e\in  niore 
I  n.N  till  mental  iii  contributiiig  to  the  welfare  of  the  ^'ation,  we  feci  that  ^^onAe 
rofiniiiiontb  to  thi'  exi.^tiii^ K*glijlatioa  are  in  order.  There  is  a  neud  for  funh^ir 
^  expaiitolon  of  \wcational  education  if  the  economic  and  social  need&  of  tht;  Nation 
will  be  iiiet  "We  offer  asbibtance  for  further  consultation  and  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  membors  of  the  committee  and  staff. 

STATEME2JT  OF  LOWELL  BUEKETT,  EXECUTIVE  DIHECTOIl, 
AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Bi^KKKTi'.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Cluiinnan,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Lowell  Biukett,  eMouli\e  director  of  the  American 
Vocatio^ial  AbSui^Iatiun,  which  lia^  ii  liicniher-ship  of  soine  55,000  voca- 
CxOtiiil  educators.  Wo  ajiprociate  thiy  oppoi  tunity  to  di&cusb  with^you 
this  morning         .  ,  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  want  to  interrupt,  Mr.  Burkett,  to  say  that 
you  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  Wo  ha\e  all  Ipiown  you  so  well  wo 
just  feel  that  j'ou  are  one  of  us  aronnd  hero.  ' 

Mr.  BuRicm*.  Thank  you  very  nuioh. 

Chai;*mau  rwuviNS.  Yuu  have  bi^en  liclpful  to  the  coiiimittec  o\er 
a  period  of  years.  Please  /j[o  aheadv.  -  

Mr.  BtjRKKTT.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman*  fur  those  kind^ 
words.  Wo  appreciate  thi^  opportimlty  to  share  wltli  }oa  .some  of 
the  devi'lopnieutb  in  tlie  field  of  \oi'iitIunal  ediicatiun  since  the  1003 
and  1908  amendmpn't.'>  Iia\e  heen  passed.  It  wouKl  he  impossible  for 
mo  in  tlie  time  allocati?d  to  nie  to  pju  into  all  of  the  details  which 
Jiavo  been  so  well  covered  by  Dr.  Pierce. 

Bat  I  chose  this  inorniu^i  to  use  a  ft\v  examples  of  some  of  the 
developments  that  ha\e  taken  place.  I  called  on  a  number  of  the 
State  directors  and  othc^rs  refapon.^Ihlc  fur  pro<;rani&  in  the  States 
to  got^some  ideas  as  to  the  now  cmcrgini?  thinp.s  that  are  jroinc:  on. 
I  want  to  share  sumo  of  those  with  \ou  this  niornimr.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss any  of  the  concejitt)  because  previously  I  coniplied  with  this  in 
testimoiiy. 

But  I  do  feel  that  prospects  for  improvement  in  vocational  edu- 
cation are  good,  that  the  rapport  with  Hie  oommpaities  and  with  the 
people  responsiblo  for  pro*;rams  are  excellent.  So  I  see  great  hopes 
for.  the  future  for  vocational  education.  .  ' 

Dr.  Pierce  has  givc^von  just  a  i^eneral  overview  which  I  think  is 
much  better  tlmifl  ha\e  available  in  the  records  that  we  have  in  our 
office.  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  that  except  to  liulnt  out  a  coiiple  of 
thinjrs.  I  ihluk  it  is  sifjfnificant  that  enrolhnents  are  increai^ing  so 
rapidly.  Wo  liave  presently  institutions  that  are  .mablo  to  accom- 
modate the  requests  for  vocational  education.  Bv  1^^^0  we  will 
probably  have  as  many  as  21  million  neojile  e^iirolTed  in  vocational 
education  in  this  country,  barring  imfore.soen  problems  or  barring 
tlio  lack  o,f  funds.      ,  *        .       .  . 

One  of  the  jjreat  developments  has  been,  as  Dr.  Pierre  indicated, 
in  the  field  of  postsecondary  vocational  education.  I  think  this  is- 
good  and  proper.  I  could  lite  uiany  In.stances  of  the  incre^.^es.  Talk- 
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ing  to^tlic  Icadcrsliip  in  Now  Yoik  State  just  recently,  they  indicate 
that  tile  iiicreabe  in  liiirulhnents  lifib  been  200  pe.rcent  I  thmk  that  is 
tyi>iail  of  Inany  of  the  Statco,  akhough  Xeu'  York  had  coinnlunity 
colleges  and  ^)ostbecondary  institutions  for  many  years. 

Minnesota  is  another  one  that  lias  dc\doiK'd  an  cxtqnslvo  post- 
fcecomlary  piograni  through  the  tcchiijcal  hir>tituteb.  In  talkhig  \\ith 
tho  Stale  director  there  1  find  that  one  o\it  of  every  live  now  en- 
trants ill  tlie.libor  market  in  the  titate  of  ^Minnobota  is  a  graduate 
of  the  technical  institutes  of  Minnesota. 

Florida  is  another  State  that  has  made  tremendous  growth  in 
.postsecoiidary  vocational  education. 

AVc  are  finding  now  that  vocational  education  isj^oving  toward 
tho  i-year  in:5tItuUons.  Thib  Is  a  good  bign  hi  providing  prograins  of 
a  techuieal  nature.  rri\ate  iiibtitutioub  are  albo-  increasing  their  in- 
terest in  vocational  education.  I  would  like  to  pointy  out  aii  example 
of  how  this  is  happening  in  our  big  cities,  ifew  York  City  is  the 
largcijt  city  ia  the  Nation.  Thpro  Inib  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
about  tho  program  in  New  York  City.  However  the  demand  still 
continues  to  iiicreabe.  There  wab  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  which  indicated  that  tlier^  were  about  10,000  sfcudeiits  en- 
rolled in  prugranib  in  the  city  and  the  number  of  applicants  is  twice 
what  they  cau  take,  which  is  an  indication  that  there  is  a  great  de- 
m;xJuUjuthx^t^ui4-.ilui^te-px'Qgi*iim  iicedsJiaj^ttand. 

I  looked  again  at  the  pui-poscs  of  the  19C3  act  and  tne  1968  amend- 
inf^nt^u.Ono  of  the  purpose^  was  to  serve  all  people.  One  group  that 
wab  ebpccially  concerned  w  as  the  dibaibantaged  and  the  handicapped. 
Theto  people  are  hard  to  identify  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  integrated  with  the  regular  vocational  programs. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  grant  that  the  State  department  has  given 
to  30  private  trade  schools  to  take  250  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  or  are  potential  dropouts.  These  are  students  who  are 
failing  in  school  and  tlie\\do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  institution 
where  they  are  failing.  So  they  are  going  into  thcbc  private  schools. 
Wo  think  this  is  a  good  move  and  a  great  experiment. 

Another  State  that  has  done  a  great  job  in  working  with  students 
in  correctional  institutions  is  Minncbota.  The  legiblature  has  appro- 
priated enough  money  to  take  o\en  the  program  and  Federal  moneys 
will  be  withdrawn.  ThIb  is  an  indication  that  the  FcderaJ  vocational 
education  money  is  a  stimulus.  It  is  the  thing  that  has  helped  programs 
to  get  underway.        ^  - 

One  of  the  things  that  Florida  is  doing  is  rather  interesting;  they 
have  established  a  program  of  what  Is  called  indl\idualized  Iu:>(  ruc- 
tion. This  was  the  result  of  a  grant  received  by  {ho  Technical  Edu- 
•  ation  Eesiearcli  Corporation  from  tlio  Department  of  Labor.  F'lider 
Mrs.  Donna  Cio's  diretjtlon  the  program  has  becii  pat  to  work  In  Flor- 
ida to  provide  individualized  instruction  particularly  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. They  luive  established  \\«)rker  evaluation  centeri)  wlicre 
both  youth  and  atlults  can  come  in  and  he  tested  or  tried  to  helpawith 
any  job  opportunities.  -  ... 

*A  number  of  stops  have  been  taken  to  try  to^impro\e  voi^ational 
edueation  for  the  di.sadyantaiied.  Dr.  Pierce  mentlonod  fSfate  and 
local  efforts.  I  will  not  go  Into  that  to  any  great  extent  except  to 
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point  out  two  or  three  examples  that  have  taken  place,  in  the  area 
of  State  and  local  effort.  New  York  State  in  1065  the  State  appro- 
priation -was  $5T  inillion.  In  1974  it  was  $450  million. 

In  Florida  iu  19G8  the  fippropriatiou  was  $26  million.  In  1975  it 
was  i^229  million.  Ohio  hu?>  in^e^,ted  $-tr>3  million  in  facilities  and 
equipment  in  the  labt  9  years  to  establish  46  area  centers  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  and  have  made  substantial  investments  in  the  major  cities 
to  improve  facilities  there.  They  have  pasbcd  a  State  law  which  says 
that  by  1976  every  secondary  student  shall  liave  access  to  vocational 
education  programs.  By  now  about  95  percent  of  the  State  has  been 
covered.  If  the  area  schools  do  not  develop,  the  students  will  be  given 
the  oppoiiunity  to  go  to  existing  schools.  This  is,  I  thinkj  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  1968  amendments,  accessibility. 

We  know  that  there  are  more  schools,  more  progi-ams.  Our  count 
shows  2,148  area  vocational  and  technical  institutions.  Over  1,800  tech- 
nical institutions  and  comniuuity  colleges  have  50  percent  of  their 
students  in  vocational  education.  In  tvlldition  many  adults  are  enrolling 
in  these' secondary  institutions. 

In  New  York  State  56  centers  have  been  built  for  $150  million,  $28 
miUion  of  that  being  Federal  money. 

Minnesota  has  concentrated  on  primarily  postsecondary-education. 
IheyJuw^ di.strict^/in Jthat  SUitc,  Tjicy  have  devdop^cd 
M  co-op  ccnlerslor  vooallbnal  btudentb.lt  Tb  hnposbiblc  \uil\  48T  dis- 
tricts to  develop  programs  in  erfch  of  those. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  informed  abput  the  development  of  the  build- 
ing and  construction  of  a  new  centoi,  vocational  center,  in  Louisville 
which  will  accoRimodato  2,000  students. 

Also  I  was  visiting  in  Madisonvillo,  Ky.,  just  rec^tly.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  area  \  ocational  school  theitJ.  I  was  impressed 
by  seoin^j  one  of  the  finest  programs  I  have  seen  anywhere.  This  is  a 
cooperativ  q  effort,  between  the  mining  Industry  and  the  schools  and  the 
Statoof  Kentucky,  The  equipment  is  furnished  by  tiie  mining  hidustrj'. 
People  are. being  trained  and  going  right  into  themmes, 

Tnore  are  problems  still  with  accessibility  in  the  rural  areas,  "We 
think  that  with  the  growth  of  the  area  schooLcohcspt  we  can  get  fund- 
ing for  ^residential  schools  and  that  will  improve  as  time  goes  on.'Wo 
still  hiuc  stiuleuth  who  are  not  getting  training.  Ta  1965,  25  percent 
dropped  out  of  scliooh  Many  of  these  are  still  on  the^treets  today,  un-^ 
empl<)>ed,  or  underemployed.  Wo  need  programs  for  those  adults.  Wo 
estimate  we  ought  to  be  berving  at  lea&t  100,000  of  thoye  at  this  time.  Wo 
have  made  a  projection  in  regard  to  what  the  needs  arc.  This, is  olc  of 
the  responsibilities  that  vocational  education  should  assume.  Our  List 
projections  are  that  at  least  6  percent  ^f  the  cuucuL  ^vuik  force  should 
bo  in  training  each  year. 

My  statement  shows  what  is  happening  in  Ohio,  even  in  secondary 
pro^;rams.  The  results  have  been  extremely  good. 

There  ure  many  new  and  emerging  occupations  in  which  a  ^jreat  deal 
of  woik  and  effort  has  been  duno  and  needs  to  be  done.  I  was  interested 
in  the  he.avy  equipment  program,  in  Ilaxard,  Ky,,  and  also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  training  program  that  they  liavc  In  Louisville.  It  is  called 
the  Kentucky  equine  education  program  for  people  who  handle  race 
liorses. 
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lii  one  of  thq  Minncbota  j5<.hooli>  they  liave  de^  eloped  a  program  for 
improving  tlie  blood  line  of  shee}). 

in  mmy  States  industry  people  come  into  the  schools.  This  providca 
an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  find  out  ^^  hat  is  going  on  in  the 
ihdustr}'.  Cooperation  ^Itli  iiulij.*^try  was  nientioued  by  Dr.  Piei^:e.  A 
number  of  things  are  golu^  uu  there,  particularly  State  econouuc  de- 
velopment commissions.  Tlie  State  of  ^Vlabama  has  hidlcated  that 
within  the  pa^t  few  year^  the}  have  brought  $2  bIlli(5Troapital  industry 
per  school  to  the  State  based  upon  trained  manpower. 

I  would  like  to  mention  tlic  fact  that  in  some  States  there  has  been 
good  cooperation  with  the  CETA  program.  In  dther  States  it  is  very 
poor.  The  State  of  Florida  has  been  vxry  cooperative  and  works  very 
closely  and  have  vocational  tducatory  on  the  manpower  councils. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  1068  amendmejits 
have  1)0011  a  powerful  influence.  We  feel  that  they  have  been  good  legis- 
lation. We  will  make  vocational  education  accessible  for  more  people 
and  improve  the  instruction.  I  look  for\^ard  to  many  years  of  develop- 
ment in  vocational  education, 

Wo  offer  our  assistance  and  pledge  our  support  in  trying  to  imple- 
ment the  program. 

Thank  you. 

'    Chairman  Pkukiks.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.'Burkett. 


[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  J ohn  E.  TirroU  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Dr.  John  E.  Xirrell,  Vice  IJ'REsiDEr^T,  Gqver.nme.vial 
Affairs,  AitKuicA.N  Associatio.n  of  Commumty  xV.nd  Ji  mou  Cor.UA.Kb 

Mr.  Chairmnu  and  Members  of  the  Subcoramlttee .  Mj  nniuo  is  Julm  E,  XlrrcIU 
Vice  President  for  Governmental  Affairs  of  the,  Amorltan  Association  ^jf  Cum 
inanity  and  Junior  College:).  I  appreciate  tliU  uppurtiinit^  to  appear  before  >uur 
dMinguisiieil  Committee.  '  .  ' 

l?lie  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  represent^)  u\er  , 
050  cortmiunity,  junluir  and  technical  colleges  throuijliout  the  nation.  Apprui.1- 
mately  1140  community  colleges,  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes  aiul  ccuttr^ 
offer  educatioi^al^  training  to  approximately  3,500,000  ^tudciit.^.  For  more  tlaiu  a 
decide,  the  community .  college  movement  has  been  the  inui>t  rapidly  growmg 
major  segment  of  education  la  America. 

In  1073,  44%  of  all  community  college  students  Initially  enrolled  in  octupa 
tlonnl  education  programj>.  (Thl»  jiercentnge  contra^tw  ^igulflv.antly  with  tla  13% 
who  were  enrolled  iu  similar  programs  in  10G5,  leas  thaa  10  y^ars  agy.)  In  many, 
states— Massachusetts,  California.  New  Xurk,  Illitiuls,  Co  name  a  few— at  least 
half  of  all  initial  enrollnient.s  iu  11>73  were  in  occupaUoiuU  pro^rafus.  Students 
are  enrolled  in  hundreds  of  ^lilTereut  occupational  educatloi*  iifugram.s,  r.uiglng 
from  short-term  .skill  training  prt>g  ranis  to  .sophist  lea  ted  ax^ociate  degree  pro- 
grams in  new  technologies  ami  ihtt  Itealth  ftcieaces.  Spet.ial  coun«eling  services, 
learning  hiboratonc^s,  deveiopmeatal  programs  and  cooperative  relations  with 
business  and  Industr.v  .support  thQse  programs.  r 

Additionally,  a  number  of  federal  and  Mate  regulations  have  given  impetus  to 
the  need  for  postsecumlary,  adult  level,  occupational  training.  Factors  such  as  ^ 
the  increase  in  the  miniumm  wage  rate  and  coverage,  minimum  age  for  licensure 
la  certain  occupations,  and  the  .regulations  under  tbe  Occupational  "Safety  and 
Hc^alth  Act,  to  name  a  f ew\  favor  the  hiring  of  adult  workers. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  training  bej and, high  school  is  needeil 
for  an  ever-increasing  jKircentage  of  aviailahle  jobs,  not  otdy  to  qualify  far  work 
at  an  entry-level,  hat  as  importaatl.v,  fur  job  mobility  as  well  as  upgrading  and 
promotional  opportunities  within  a  glveu,  occupation. 

The  American  Assuciatlon  nt  Cummuuity  and  Junhir  CulUge.s  again  commends 
this  Subcommittee  and  its  disUngni.^hed  Chairman,  Cungrcssmau  Carl  Perkln^. 
for  the  signlflcant  improven»ent^  to  the  Vocational  Eduuitlou  Act  of  10C3  which 
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\vefc  iiru\Uleil  In  ti*u  aaitmliuviiU  uf  lf)txs/^t|u^t  cuUoge  ailmlaiatraturs  and  uccu- 
patkaal  blalT  pvMpk  lui\^  ^^tk»/med^aad  m»iiruLlatL'd  thu  ^ubstjintiul  advance- 

*  mints  iiindii  i>i>5>>ible  by  Lun^l•^^^s  iii  thu  Vuvatiuiml  Education  AnifiidiaenU  of 
lOiW.  In  my  view,  specific  imiuovements  have  Included : 

I'hJt'r  the  amundiuLiiU,  i.Jiuniu!iitj  culluirub,  juniur  cullegvb,  and  tocliiiical 
in^tU44U^  tXi/erlci.ttd  iiaKu\unoat»  in  tUc  How  uf  iiiuiiej  fur  the  uooupatlunal 
educatltm  preparation  of  per>ons  of  postwoiidary  a^c^ 

TIa         i5etaj.iili'  uiakc  IVirt  B  Uiadu  it  laaadiiturj  to  .spend  at  Uast  a  lalni- 
nuau  i^rup^fUoa  uf  Y.U.A.  fuiid^^  uh  thuae  peVaua^s  au  lunger  ot  lilgh  i^cliuul  age. 
t      III  iwany  states  this  mininuim  lias  been  met  and  exceeded. 

TLo  Xatiuiial  Advi^or.s  Coiuicil  u(>  voeatiimal  fAlucatiou  Nvas  given  new  re- 
sp<»n>il>iUtIes  for  ovcnsiiibt  ot  the  new  eilueati<|nal  provii;ions. 
^  ii^Utie  plans  tor  vucata^aal  tducatam  ha\jj  been  de\eli^peii'jn  all  states.  In 

^  niaa..^  ^t.Ut':>  the>e  phuio  have  rt  Uetteil  ature  ladeipiately  the  cunceruij  of  all  per- 
^  *oas  liitta'eAted  In  a  ci*a*i»feheadi\  e  ^>.^^ieai  ufAucaUuaai  ^nlacatiuJi,  aad  many  in- 
\*  eluded  community  co^^giN. 

^  la  ijiaio  .state.s  the  »>Mte  AihlM>ry  Couia-ijs  e^tabli.slied  lairsiiant  to  the  IOCS 
.  Aauailaaal.>  inUude  tfCeia^e  rLpre^Latatiua  itruai  cuiiuaanlt^  cuUege^  and  other 
\  i)0,^t<o<Mmdary  institutions.  | 

^  It  .«buuUl  be  added  that  under  the  Edacatiun  Amendnient.-*  of  1072,  Community 
^colleA '"^  *tnd  iH)&ti>ecuadar3  uccapational  edac.^Uua  ha\  e  rvcehedsiiew  reougnltioii 
ixa  haportant  contpuaents  in  the  total  vuuitiur^al  eilucatiua  deU\ur>  s>^tem.  This 
Xpi.s  htni.  ^^t•Uilau'il  by  the  couimuuUy  colWges,aial  Is  struufily  Mippurtcd  tu^a.w 

s  Flntilly,  \\Q  have  been  pleasetl  to  note  auii^y  at.w  experimcats  in  Cuoperatlve 
plauain^  ahd  i>rui;:«~aiaiAia^  auiuag  lU.ft'erent  t^pcs  of  la^stitutions  Concerned  with 
the  iflicieut  and  l'ftVotl^o  de\elupnient  of  \oc^tional  education  system.s. 

HuWiuer.  it  appiar^  to  us  that  certain  new  (priurities  need  reempha.'^is.  Let  me 

_jUu«t,niteyurmiccrju  ^   

htv'  nwi  for  rocatirrtial  c^dubttioh  and  guidaiicc  for  older  citisccns  hn??  frc- 

*  ilia'ally  ^;**iie  uarucogiiUed.  The  mid  career  uaeatplujed  aad  underemplu.\  ed  and 
early  roUieos  are  two  prominent  example^.  I 

Miiu^  ae^^cr,  liigh-deauiud  uceupational  groups,  for  example,  health-related, 
senice-rolatcd  and  newer  technologies,  need  fi^ndlng  emphasis. 

A.A^uf  July  1,  the  liureau  of  Occupati<»nal  ^nd  Adult  Kducation  will  appoint 
.    thrte  tprufesslonaU  to   aupqrgrade"  pobiUons  ^ho  ha\e  had  professional  expefl 
cnce,ln  cumuiuaity  colleges.  Wa  appreciate  the*  efforts  of  this  Committee,  and  In 
"liartiiiihir  Congreijwaain  Aleedb,  to  bring  this  1972  requirement  of  Title  X  C  to 
fruitloil  ,  1  / 

We  aiiplaud  the  Congre^.s  for  Its  concern  for  disadvantaged. and  handicapped 
.persoits,  as  deaiun.>trated  h;  the  setasliles  e^jtabli^hed  in  the  l{>08  Amendments. 
Wo  hupe  vthat  the&e  fund.*,-re»et\ations  will  bja  ;*etained  since  they  Injure  that 
there  will  he  an  empUasis  on  the  needs  of  theso  persons  in  each  state. 

1  ilun  t  want  to  burden  you  with  a  sermon  on  fhe  ^mmunlty  college  philosophy, 
^hvA  I  do  \^aut  to  eaipliasizo  that  uur  colleges  ^  a  re  deeply  committed  to  serving 
'per.M>fi>  ftith  .•»i>ecial  aeed.^  of  all  kinds  Including  the  disadvantaged  ^nd  the  liandi- 
-capped.  Nut  only  are  we  "committed"  to  this  service,  but  we  are  actively  involved 
In  It.  We  arc  trying  hard,  and  we  are  doing  a  prqtty  good  job. 

CoHiiaiuiity  aad  J  tailor  college.^  oHfer  llie.se  opportimltles  ia  al^undance.  Through 
j;uidaiite  and  conn.»>t-lUig,  remedial 'aad  basic  ,education  programs,  pre  occupa- 
tional aud  uccupatloiial  tralnlnj?,  as  ^\ell  as  open  adniissions*  accessibility,  and 
reiTaiUia'at  orri»rt."<.  loiaaauilty  and  Junior  colleges  have  served  thousands  of 
dlfjadvantaped  students. »  1 

What  I  am  trjlng  to  Nay  Ls  that  those  per.^ous  who  are  di>advantagrd  or  handl- 
vapiteii  aad  who  are  of  po^t.^ecoadafy  .school  age  Iiavo  .special  needs.  Tlie.v  may  be 
um'ai|«h».ud  or  uuileremplo^  ed.  Ihe^  may  lack  basic  skills  for  emploj  ability.  They 
nia>  l»o<*n   turned  off**  by  traditional  education.  Tliey  i^ay  have  dropped  ^ 

out  of  la^h  .school  ui^iuiit  learning  a  market.ddp  skill.  In  theyeaso  of  the  handl- 
er hk-iK  liio-e  uf  adult  age  heed  prograuis  and  services  appropriate  to  their  age, 
'  In  Places  where  their  a uc-peers  are  served.  / 

.On  F^'^»ruar.^  25..197<' Br.  John  D.  Rowlett,  Yice  President  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
UnuersUy.  testified  as  to  the  growth  of  Ic^s-than  baccalaureate  vocational  pro- 
j»ran>«;  in  four-year  colleges  and  universities.  lie  said: 

>ir.  t'hairniau,  >on  are  familiar  ulth  the  .studies  conducted  by  Ka stern  Ken- 
turkv  T'iii\erslt.\  In  19G7  and  1071.  In  c»aiperatiori  with  the  National  Association 
of  iState  bniver.sities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  Anterlcan  Association  of , 


i>uU'  CvlUgi-b  aail  LhiMT-siUi-a.  ThtVi  hUiaius  ha\e  euabl^i  il  us'tu  get  a  liicturo 
of  Ua*  t-Mout  to  whiKiU  i>ubliw  fuai-.\t;iuj  fulKgeb  uiul  uiii\L'ihiUL&  a/e  iiiM>lVLal  in 
oiToriiig  programs  of  le.^s-thnn  bnccnlaufoa(e  level. 

la  11»07  (With  7i).S  iiei\i-iit  uf  diijible  iastUutious  re&ln»mliiig)  we  fuUiul  lU 
in&tiiuUMU&  uueiiag  oli)  itisij-llitiu  Uuxaiaurtate  k\cl  iiru^^iaiaii  ^arulUa^;  31,551 

la  liiTl  (with  TO.O  juTLt'nt  of  lUi^^iliK'  instiUitiuiw  risliuaaing)  wo  ft^nul  1*2 
^^titatiuhs  uftenny  J.Ui)7  leSa^han  Uict-alaureate  le^cl  lifui;raia5i  taruUIhi;  57,1^3 

He  went  on  to  estimate  there  ne^e  now  more  than  55,000  btuiUnU  ii4  u^ll•  KM) 
.V^VoOl'  in>utuiions.  * 

Luenl  ur  btatc  alucativu  ai^oatie^  ahoiiUl  beauthuiized  tu  |>ru\UlL'  cni|)lu>mcnt 
whca  iti'L'er^ar^  tu  nvr((l>  .studenta  iu  reauiia  unruIltHl  in  uc'cupatiunal  auil 

\uiaiiMaal  ('(iutaiuia,  nuiuilai^  lluKse  whu  areat'tt.'Uteil  fur  tan>lhiiout,  (u.iiru\Kie 
lilt  ^\»ak%NUul.v  l»rugltlni^  ailiaiai^tirod  l»>jtli('  local  cihuatlun  agfiity  nnu  tu  inaku 
tiu»a  rva.^uaaMj  awiilaiik.  v\ltL'lhi'C  ihe  ^LUuul  i&  iu  aei>isiun  or  nut,  tu'all  ijersun^ 
lu  Uu'  area  hcivfil  b.\  .Mtcli  ai;fni\\  wbu  are  alik*  to  nuft  the  ri'HuirTinient.s  fur 
panKiitatioii.  rhi>  v\i>alil  in*  latbtic  employ  lacat,  fur  tho  lutal  fdaoatiuii  agoiK\v 
or  i*oitni  other  puhile' agency  or  institution. 

AVe  lielievf  it  bituuhl  W  a  cuatLin  u£  public  funding  ageaclc&  tu  got  aia.ximuni 
UM  of  ihv  i>ubliL  duiiar.  WlicicM^r  Uicrc  io  uutdlu&&  daiiiiia  Ui»u  uf  \uiatiuaal  i  da- 
i^aUoii  MiUic.:^  liicrc  i£>  ai cuUipan.siiig  wa&te,  thiuu^h  aauucfb.xarjb  do^^dupntciijt 
of  fiuiiUiiiii.  tuu-.siaaii  (Ia^^(•b  ecunuiuical  oitcrntiuii,  nbbcnce  uf  iiptluial 
oppart unities  for  ^^tudouts,  ninong  other  problems. 

L\vk,\  i'iVort  .^ituald  beaiadc  tu  liijainil^ce  ila^Ui^aliua  aad  cneuurage  cuu|jeraliun 
Uk^onUr  ili'^  i  i^'k*  anwiiiaiuatiuil  aad  uflictUo  atix  uf  \  ui.atiuaa1  cilucatiuu  uppur- 
tiuuiu^  the  imai  U  \  ii.  ThU  aatluirity  ta  UdoXt-'dcral  fands^thruuj:h  v^oporatiTo 
•atittagwaiMii's  vvill  a*d.  t^f  Uatlf.  w^rlx  lidraelei*,  but  ila^preaeuee-la  ■lhe-^^l^VJrii- 
I^^t**l^  a  iiuc»i*Mcl*TiiLTvafc,t  la  .^ulJ*  iTf \  tTupiuiiut  wTJIo  guTag  TtlnipTTtTl  untuurage- 
mertt,     "  ^"^^  /  ^ 

la  llama>.  Pn-.'^Uajit  Albaa  K.  Reid  of  BlaCtfllawk  Cullcge  deseriUs  a  success- 
ful cuuptrativu  prugiaai  ^\ith  iutal  prupriotao  ^thoolo  la  whiih  o^cr^\unl;  ^el  la.s  lu 
biint'flti  The  studcatb  /eaixc  cuUti^L-  credit  fur  traiaing  rcctl\ud  at  pro|*rictar> 
.schoul>.'Tla^'  arc  al&u  eligible  fur  Estate  ^titulaiMiip!].  Xhc  tuht  to  ^tudciitM  is>  lawcr 
ti«aa  U  tlu  >  had  I  aruilcd  i^iiti  ti,\  i^i  ilie  prupriclary  m  huul.  Xhi-  cullcge  bcncllts  b> 
galauig  ^tudoutb  who  na.^iit  i^a^c  aaatvitihclr  irniuing  bulcl^  tu  cuarscs  oitercd  at 
tho  i>rw>t^it  tar>  ftthuul^.  Xhc  prufirietar^  bchuula  beaciit  fron*  o\aluatiun  by  tol- 
U^t  .Ntatt  aud  tiic  iutrca.M:d  ^taUt^  that;!^ iatpliud  b>  Ihc  cunlruttural  aiTangcaa*,.t 
with  an  aitrcdited  tullcgt*.  And,  t]ie  ta.\iin>er  benefits  b.v  nut  having  tu  .supj  ort 
the  i-atablifhnicnt  uf  daiditate  training  prugr^jins.  Hcccnt  legislation  in  Cnll- 
f^^^uiia  iit^aato  Utt  09  cuaiaiaait.\  cuileguH  tu  cuntract  with  i)rivate  :$choult.  and 
college^. '  ^ 

Gaidanve  and  tuunbiUag  ^or\ices  are  uur  primary  ciinccrn,  as  outlined  in  tlie 
ArUA  iail  U.K.  '{-:7a  Xla^e  Mr\ici\s  include  ebtabllshii.g  and  |>rovlding  a  broad 
laa^c  of  tartt^r  iaforniaUun,  oppurlunitlu^  fur  vutalianal  cxp^uratlun:^,  aad  roha- 
IdlitatiAa  iiUia.^tiliag  aiUxita's  integratid  through  the  currituhnn,  as  uell  a.s 
biii  v^iaiurd  ai)i>roa tiles  tu  a.>Mbt  all  indi\idind.^  at  nil  age  IcvcKs  In  tludr  larecr 
idaauiag  aaii  in  arranging  fur  aeusbar^  educational  experiences  which  will  help 
ath\  w  iind  adjii^t  ihtir  laiitr  guaib.  Authorizntlua  ia  needed  fur  develuping  aad 
packaging  ntatuiiaU  for  htudiat,  teacher  and  i.uun.veli>r  tu  u^sc  la  rch^'^ing  edu^a- 
■tiuuai  and  tMvj[(pntioa<d  leilalriln4cnt^  and  uppurt unities.  Al^u,  future  Authurlza> 
tiwu.^  ^^liiHild  la  rndt  i>a>lag  iUa  cuht  uf  hriuging  eniplo.M  r  and  educational  repfe- 

ai.itiW  ^'^iii  ^vituitlh  aad  i  ulli'gi*>  jt>  widL  a.s  transporting  >uung  people  and  ad.ults 
».»  ^mw4  .  .li'>k  to  ub*tnv'  and  t.\i>lure  tKlncainjaal  and  uccupatlunal  opportunities 
and  ('ondifl()n«». 

Kcniidiai  i-dniaiaaud  .^  r^iirs  Miould  he  an  tnipurtant  part  of  the  package,  to 
hel|»  i/n  a|>aia»nai  idutatli>n  .sUulents  uvi-rcunu*  tlie  dcrtcleUiics,  If  any,  In  thtir 
cnria^r  itdauition.  na>u  iUeiacy  and  cuntpnlatlonal  .skilU  are  indi.spi n>ihlu  In 
t^oday's  enij)h»ynient  market. 

' » iavratuex  im  v.m  iiaugi  s  of  persuunol  lM't\%een  raiblic  and  private  schools,  agcn- 
and  ia^ntMUoas.  aad  with  i;o\i*rnnunt,  JiUslmsiJ,  and  Indu.strj  .  such  pi  cson- 
m*l  a-M  laingi-s  t  iiu  bf  an  i-xtrenab  effi-etivt'  form  of  coinnuinicatlon  between 
vaHvns  gioun**.  as  well  a.s  a  useful  >tafr  de\olopment  dwice.  For  exaniijie, 
Airoaj:ii  suiii  e,\ciiang*  s  l>u>inf>s  and  Indtu^^trj  can  better  understand  the  cajfiU- 
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bilitics  uf  vocatlunal  and  uutujiatiunal  tcUication  aii<(l  aavi&e  on  needed  improve- 
ments 111  prograais,  \Miile  in  turn,  Jilucaturs  can  Keep  up  ^^ith  developments  in 
the  '*rvi\{  worUr*  fur  ulildi  the>  are  pruviding  \ucational  and  ocaipational 
education. 

liiM-r\ito  teacher  traluliig  and  staff  developnient  programs  sliouKi  l)e  'autho- 
riZi'd  and  pruNidcd  \\liere  ni'udeil,  fur  exampUs  to  luipruyc  tearher  competency 
in  prut\N>ioiiai  lit-hb,  edutatuai**!  teehiiiliues,  underhtaiidlng  u£  student  needs, 
nnd  IrnniinK  uf  uvw  jub  inarKet  trends.  As  reeoinniendcd  by  t)ie  AA'A  In  11 R. 
3(137  the  cui-rcht  KPGA-VB'  shuuld  be  inehided  in  the  nev»  voeationnl  education 
bill. 

iHxUx  aeqai.^iUuii,  anal.\i)i4>  and  dibbeminatiun  ,  two  vital  components  of  tlMs  are 
miuu'  luarki-t  data  in  a  furni  UM-ful'  fur  oecnpational  tjdncatiun  planners,  and 
fuHuwMip  .studjt\s.un  i»rui;rani  grjuUuUcs  tu  test  ulkethcr  thc.\  aru  employed  in  an 
area  relati*d  to  tht-ir  Iniiuinir.  Xhei?e  two  items  are  at  the  heart  of  acconntability 
in  vueationtil  of  Uvtiipatiunul  cdtiefttion,  and  tho  reason  fur  the  federal  intea'st 
in  giving  it  suiiport.  1  have  evcaseen  it  suggested  Ui.d  pnblic  fiindb  l)e  \\lth'lK'hl 
from  t)ru.i;ranLs  whieli  train  far  occupations  in  uhich  there  is  a  surplus  of  ivail- 
able  finpW  ct's  and  iicnet-  liuiittd  eniplojnieut  i^ussiBllUics.  I  ^^oldd  ba^\illing  in 
eiulori^e  this  Migjjci  stiun  if  there,  is  a  data  base  available  to  assist  planners  in 
inakhiK  informed  decisions, 

.<VAC.TC  .^trungl.v  iirgt/i.  that  thuse  sijccial  projects  related  to  prompting  improve- 
nu'niN  and  innuvati\e  exi>criHa*nts  in  vucatiunal  edneatinn  which  appear  in  the 
pre.seut  legi5>ladun  In;  rutainud  and  funded  at  least  at  pre&ent  atithorized  \evels. 

Prejentlj,  tlie^e  j>rujecti>  are  divided  into,  three  categorie^j:  Research  and 
Training  iPartC>,  Kxeniplary  Profcrams  nnd  Projects  (Part  D),  and  Cnrrlcidnax 
Pmelopment  (Part  I>,  each  uf  wliitli  is  separately  funded.  However,  we  believe 
•that  greater  flwcibi^it.v  wilL  result  if  the  program  funding  for  these  categories  is 

Jcoiiiiiinca'.z-i^i^ — ~ — — zi^  

Additionally,  the  prujats  fehuuld  proniute  coupuratiun  between  public  ediication 
and  numpuwur  aji;t!nLiL'>.  They  ishuuhl  eiiahlu  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  the 
Cumnninity  Collegfe  Unit  tu  itrcAlde  appcwprlate  assistance  to  state  and  loj:al  Qi\n  , 
uatiunal .agencies  ami  community  colleges  in  the  development  of  curricula  for  ne^v 
and  changing  occupation^  and  tu  coordinate  improvements  hi,  and  dissemination 
of.  existing  curriculum  materials.  Special  projects  for  improvenients  should 
f?rants  for  the  training  at  retraining  of  vucational  education  personnel  through 
exehange'progmms,  institutions  and  Inservice  education. 

First,  I  wisji  to  ri^enii*hasize  one  of  o.nr*reLommendaflons  .stated  earlier.  We 
Jl)eileve  that  cuuibining  funding  for  the  Cuuperatlve  Vucational  Education  pro- 
gram, Part  G,  and  the  AVork*Study  program,  l^art  11.  will  result  in  greater  llexi- 
biiity»and  freedom  of  oiierathm  for  state  planners.  In  the  r^vent  Report  of  the 
National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vucatiunal  Kducation.Jt  was  nutvd  that 
several  state  advlt^ory  cdimciU  reeonunendcd  consideration  of  buch  a 
consolidation.  '  '  ^ 

.  The  IhiKky  X)ll  Company  ha.^  participated  in  an  exciting  txperlment  la  coopera 
tlve  edueation^n\uhing  two  school  systems.  I  will  highlight  certain  a.^pects  of 
Our  Venture. 

nn.*^ky*s  program  offerwl  a  practical  introduction  to  all  of, tho  carur  opiHjr* 
tunlties  availhblo  In  the  oil  Imhistry.  Tlie  proecruiu  tuuK  the  form  of  an  lutlu-xtrial 
education  consor.tiuia  oonddnini  tin-  ri'>uiuvi-.«>  of  IIUNky,  Xorthw^st  Cuuiniuiilty 
College  and  Cody  (Wyomhip:)  Iliuh  School.  v 

The  Amorlrnn  A*JJ*<>ei:itlon  (if  Cunununity  and  .Tuuii»r  rt»lle,;(>s  rreonimauls 
that  the  rommittee 'consider  the  estahliMiUii  nt  of  al  adviMiry  vuuuiil-  on 
vocational  odueatJon. 

Improve  nients  uliicli  have  r<'.*4ulted  fnuu  the  CNtahliMuueiit  of  Xalional  and 
5itate  Advfsorv  t^camcil.s  Mijrgest  that  similar  bcneftt.'^  inlght^a<  i  rm*  from  tJn-  ktv.X' 
tion  of  lAoal  Advisory  Councilsr-  ^  1 

.  Local  Advisory  CouneUs  would  enctmrage  the  d('\(flui)na nt  of  eouii»ri heuvlvo 
local  ^)ro2ram  plannins  In  each  commiaiity.  The.se  ,ixnau»s  ^\^>uld  he  I'madlV 
representnt^l.ve  and  wouhl  represent  hihur,  manai;<'m<|nt.  and  e\ery  i'a.ej:*>r,\  <tf 
0hieationnl  Instituthui  spon*^t>rins  o«'cupational  ed\K*ati«in.  fiotu  el^ai*  uiarj 
through  post^rcomlary  in^^titutiims.  Thi\v  woidd  particlpato  in  tho  foruintlon 
of  loon  1  or  aroa  p^an^  hv  d(-vi'lof»rn£:  rcoonuu(»n(1ation<  t<*  local  phnuuT/,  nMU'\\ 
Ine  rroommonihrti<»T)H  fr<Mu  occupatioual  adUsory  eomnuttoe**.  and  roNicwlnu  the 
planning  efforts  lu'foro  thidr  transmittal  to  the  approfulati'  >tate  i>rga»iIzatIon^ 
for  incorporation  into  tho  «itate  pl{\n. 
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— l-ocaHulvi»ui\v~cotnR'ii»w^H4M  iMA>viiK-a  iMfiimli/.oUnuxliaiil.'-m  through  which- 
tlic  vinous  p:irllc5>  tu  votallunul  aiid  uvtui^atiuual  cdututiuii  wuuhl  have  to  get 
ttmcthcn  Ibis  might  btiiiuiiatc  the  tltixthijaiitnt  uf  a  iiiurt  iiJscful  data  base  on 
iici-ilh  fur  vuuatiuual  udiitatiuu  and  uuiijlujnient  opportunities  in  the  area.  It 
couiil  al.so  proiiiute  OM^erutiuu  auiuiig  tlit^e  parties  aud  la  lli  prtvont  iieulless 
Uuiiluatiuii  ut  prugraui&  anU  fatlUtit»t  ua  well  as  spotlight  lieeded  programs 
nursing  In  a'^'.-numiiity,  uin\  gruup.N  not  pre.^ently  hiding  j^ervi-d. 

lJu-so  cumu-iis  .NjUtuiUl  ha\i;  coniUH Ui»ii>,  iHi.'..>ihly  Ihiuiigh  ovprlapijing  nieui- 
hor.4i:p,  wilh  the  I'nuiu  ijpuiiMir  Maiipiivxtr  I'lanuiii^  t\>iuu ils  uialtr  the  Cuui 
preiiunMve  Knipluynitiit  anil  Training  Act.  Then'  aic  cnoimh  hiniilarltierf  between 
UK"  piirpo.se.s  i)i  ihv  \uuitiunal  J^thuatiuu  Ait  anil  uf  (.  i-TA  that  eoorilination 
between  ^he  two  ^i^tl•ill»  i.^  nwikul.  Ciaupaiublf  local  vut-ational  education 
couiieils\vould  help  promote  this  eoordinntion. 

As  Dr.  K.  'i?.  Dunhip  .said  ou  May  8,  IDT."*!  beft»re  thi^  SuU  onunittee  in  repre- 
Sfnitng  thu  Statr  IligluT  Kdiieatiun  K\eculi\c  (Uliur.s  A  oiiathai  (i^IlKKO)  : 
«"As  integral  part.>  uf  the  carcvr  functh)n>  ut  ulu»atiun  a.->  a  whole,  career, 
oeeiipational  and  \ue.Uiuhal  education  an*  ami  >!ii>uUl  l  i  uf  nuijur  cuaceru  to 
aii  le\«-h*J  ii  tin*  rducalioh/cuaimuultj.  From  the  1-uul  (liMnt  foUege  Act  of 
\s{i'Jt  to  thi»  \iH'atu»nal  Kthuatiun  Anu-uihni-utv  uf  Uxis  Title  X  B  of  the 
hdm-atiun  Amendaii-ni.s  i»f  11>T2,  thr  ffdwal  guM  ruiiaiit  )u^'^  pru^res^sivrly  ex- 
pandiKt  its  Intt-re.st  aial  bUppurt  fur  the  \ucatiuiial  i lUiiiK^ucat.s  In  ednc.itlon 
at  aU  lovWs,  and  tliis  has  lu-fu  muro  than  niatihod  h\  thr  states  in  which  the 
niajonty  (»f.t)u*  oprratiiii:  fand^<  for  octupatiunal  and  viiiali  ni.il  prugraius  have 
and  eviltimu*  to  come.  C  urrent  h*vi-l.>  uf  .stato  aiul  tVdi  ral  uMucru  and  interest 
aiV  incroashig  rather  tha n  decreasing  at  t  he  present  t  inuv" 

These  are  liroad  er|neern.s  uf  socit-tj  and  Ciuigrt  ss  a.>  iiidicatid  hy  the  reuuirks 
liy  the  dlstint:uished» ranking  minority  memtier  of  thi>  fu'l  i''  liiiolttee  (Vngress 
man  AliKTt  Qniv,  as  lung  agi>  as  }%1  at  the  72nd  Con^n-^.-.  I'f  Aaa'rican  industry 
In  New  York  (Mty.  lie  stated : 

"The  development  of  a  soitnd  national  uiaapowei  in'U\  i.  an  urgent  and 
necessary  undertaking.  Jt  Is  important  that  we  addris>  to  doing  this 

and  doing  It  now.  At  tli^i*  .^ame  time  that  the  federal  ^lA^UAiatUt  l.s  devi  ti^pln;; 
a  national  pollev,  state  and  local  goveriinu'uts  slaaiUl  U  ojii»uraged  to  do  i\w 
.same  at  their  respective  levels.  ICach  of  tln-.^e  partm-rs  aiU-l  i  ■  ..d*Ush  a  polic,\  and 
make  plans  for  Implementing  It,  The  pas-^^in^  of  time  wlil  nnt  resolve  (uir  liro!» 
loms.  We  re  moving  at  too  fa.st  a  pace.  And  v\e  niu-t  plan  for  Ilje  ftUure.  Indn.stry 
would  not  he  where'  It  is  today,  If  it  neglected  tu  v\at\.  Tld.s  is  wha;  we  mu^t 
do  hi  the  nuini)0wer  field.'* 

The  linportnnce  of  tliese  hearings  cannot  be  i»vereniplmsized.  This  was  eh»- 
fpn^itlv  e.xpre.^^sifl  h\  >uar  fi»rmer  udlcague,  the  Huuorahlc  Roman  rndnski 
iu  representing  tiie  Natlunal  Ad\isory  C'oiuuil  on  Vocational  Kdueat ion  heljore 
ijio  IMui'atioii  Subeuaimlttce  ot  the  Senate  roiumlttec  on  Labor  and  ruhlie 
Welfart*  on  April  11.  ll>7r>.  Ills  opening  st(UenieiU  wasas  follows : 

"These  hearings  eomo  at  n  fateful  time  In  iair  nation's  history.  A\o  are  ou 
th»'  e\e  uf  unr  Bivcnteiiidal  eelebratiun.  .should  he  the  occasion  for 

rcnuiutlng  oiir  stjvngtlis  and  achleveuu'ut.s.  At  the  sanie  time  our  nations 
ecMiiomy  Is  in  one  uf  its  weakest  periods,  and  niiemploynici^t  Is  soaring  to  one 
'  of  thelduhest  iK»aks  In  our  history.  '  *  *i 

•  In  rccfuiimenda turns  forwarded  to  the  Domestii  Council  last  January,  the 
Natmnal  Advi^orA  l^iuncii  on  Vocational  Kdncatlon  puiuted  out  that  'America 
H  rapidlv  hisinu'nie  technical  superiority  that  has  been  the  base  of  our  pros- 
pern>;  and  stated,  It  mast  be  the  policy  of  tlie  United  States  to  reclaim  the 
skills  ami  product  I  vlty  of  the  American  people."  ,    ^  ^  . 

on  Kel>ruarv  2i\  lOTo  the  President  of  the  Mas.sathusetts  Board  of  Itegional 
Pomniunltv  Colleges  entored^thls  for  your  hearing  record  : 

•Mn  11MI7,  occupational  education  enrollment  In  our  eomiunnlty  colleges  ac- 
conntcd  for  47.o<  t  ui  tli(»  total  enndlment,  wliereas  liberal  arts  transfer  students 
arconntcd  for  o2.."',r  of'  the  studeut.s.  Earlier  In  im,  occupational  education 
stmlents  accounted  f»>r  ohlv  iri%  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  role  of  occupa- 
tinnal  edneation  In  t)»o  state  was  being  studied  In  1i)08  hy  the  Mas.'^achnsett.*? 
Advisorv  Cmineil  on  Kdncatlon  whbh  In  Its  report  stated  'that  hlmost  wlthou^t 
exceptlnn  the  conunnulty  colleges  have  relOuateU  occupational  education  to  n, 
minor  role.'  Ahluuigh  I  orltrinally  di.sagreed  strongly  with  that  jmlgment,  U 
cannot  posslhlj  bo  repeated  In  Massachusetts  again  The  lioard  supportetl 
hv  state  funds  provided  for  new  campuses,  larger  facilities  and  technical  labo- 
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vi'n^>ru's  (^u^u^:  ttu'  ifi  HiUii  jMri«al.  Not  one  dollar  of  federal  «'<)iistnu  ti'*a 
«K»iUr»  alluvatinl  tin-  t  t^iaiiit.nwi  .lUh  uiuler  the  \\natioual  (»dueniit>ii  avt  WA'Ut 
for  this  i>uri)<»M\  'Uii»  I^t»anl  uf  ruiiiniunity  CuUc^e.s  dal  not  reiiiir/it  any  uf  tlu^e 
fiiiuN  Ihm4»um'  tlio  f^i-i-atcst  ined  at  that  time  w.is  at  tlu*  M'condafy  lawl. 

"iJUriu^  a  lu-irt'  rt'e^ut  IhtuhI.  FY  1072  througli  FV  1975.  which  in  the  vnt- 
ront  a<*a«U*mic  jear,  ikh  uiMtioiial  t  dueaiion  enrolliiH'nt  hivrea^ai  ft«»ui  1).^V.5 
KtmU'Ut^  to  lO.naO  ^tuiients.  a  porenUf^ie  UH^rcaM*  i.f  73.lSc.  In  iVAy  la.ii;uuiro. 
th».<rin  bod«»>rrn»cil  a^  a  dramatip  ^hift  in  our  pu  roll  meat. "  •  / 

Lat«T  on  that  datP  John  J.  I..niffhlin.  the  VWv  rresUUut,  rri>\ost  uf  the  lucriana 
Yo''«ational  T.M-haUal  C»i>noj;e'<  rejcistprpd  tbe?;i-()wth  in  state. 

"Indiana  Voi-ati-Ainl,  Tc-ehnical  Collojjo  i>  oNporiiMirin^x  similar  ^xro^th  lat- 
torii>.  In  l!>71-72.  VJXM  students  \\ere  iocipiento  uf  uaupalionnl  and  VM'ntlua.il 
traiiihisr.  Thp  niualnT  imtvaspd  by  n:j^c  in  1072-78,  and  hai>  iiirreaM-d  hyu^tv  - 
si\el;i'  tlirouijli  the  1974-7.1  pfrii.d.  rcneliiag  a  pO^c  credit  enrollment  increase 
as  opposed  to  the  anticipated  5<^c  projection. 

"AnioniT  the  many  rv.isons  for  the  inereasod  emphasis  on  the  po^tsci  ondary 
oceupatienal  and  \oratiunal  training;  i.s  the  fact  that  a  iinmber  »»f  federal  and 
state  reiiiilatiun^  hn\e  emidta.si/.ed  the  neinl  fur  po.^tNecoiiilary,  adult.  ueeuiMi- 
tional  trnlninj:.  TIk*  lnore-i.se  in  the  nuninium  \va^:e  rate  and  ei>ver;u'e.  iiiinii  ium 
ajre  f(»r  Heensini:  ia  eertain  n.-eupaliuus,  and  tlie  re;:ulation,>  niuhr  flie.Oeur  a- 
tional  Safety  niui  lUvlfh  Act,  are  but  a  fe%v  aduinta^^e^  toward  liiria^  adult 
worhers."  \ 

Our  friends  frimi  th^^  T^and-Grnnt  CdleTes  and  T'nl\ersitie.«5  la  tho  persuu 
Xowton  ('attell  pre.^fiit^d  the  eimcern  C>r  the  part  tiiue  student  Ijefufe  tie  Senate 
Siilxonnnittee  on  Kdu^'ation  on  April  11,  1975.  AACJ^  c'ndoriscs  the  concorn 
voiced  l)y  ^Ir.  Cut  tell  oii  that  oc<*aslon  :  | 

"Let  ine  deal  with  t)»e  part-time  student  fii>t.  Our  As.^w*lation  belie' e.s  that 
the  law  slaaiUl  eunsidi»r  the  needs  of  part-time  .students  equally  with  tho.^o  of 
fuU-ttine  students.  Indj-ed.  It  sliould  be  evident  tu  all  that  heruls-uf-hauselu bis. 
hreadwinners,  ^houbl  be  considered  In  federal  legisKition  tmu.illy  with  th«  yi  utb. 
ETuploycil  adults  charaeterL^tlenlly  are  unable  to  atten/l  ctdle^e  full  time.  A\m^ 
with  the  >ouths,  nmny  adalt  dti/.ens  are  seeUInK  theichance  to  study  In  post- 
.speiindary  in'-tltutions.  The  ntan  wiio  jauups  yuur  jra-  .^jiouM  In  nhle.  If  lu'  vr.uits. 
to  lieeonie  an  eb-etn.»jd« .«5  technieinn.  The  house-wife  ^SUli  dUTdren  may  wish  to 
learn  real  estate  sah*s.  Our  e\idence  iutllrntes  that  iiinunier  Ude  worklnc  men 
and  women  are  Interested  in  np^rndhm  their  oeuipi»nunal  talent'J.  I  repeat,  the 
provisions  of  mr  hill  ujiply  to  part-tlme  students  as  M;en  as  tu  fnll-tinie  students," 
On  i«'oine  uecaslons,  jwe  placed  In  the  record  the,  ^irowth  of  a  particular  in- 
.^Jtltutlon.  This  was  do^ie  on  IVbruar.\  2(u  lOTn  wUeii  Dr.  AYilllani  U.  Fwldorson. 
President  of  the  Wiilluiusport  iPtuns.vUania)  Area.Vumnninltj  Cullc^rc  appeared 
before  MiH  J^ubeonunltfee :  / 

"I  am  t^stif.Ninp  on  i  behalf  of  tho  ronn.syUania^  Conunl.sjJiou  for  Community 
Colleges  and  the  WHIlamsport  Area  rtiuutmnlty /CoUeffe.  The  Couinii'^sion  for 
ronunnnitv  CoUeces  rc^presents  all  14  comnumlt>  ^(dles:es  in  the  Cuninionwenlfb. 
servlnu  over  00,0(M)  full-time  eaulvalent  det:ree  |and  vertlfltato  students,  jihis- 
twice  as  many  non-credit  students.  The  AVUUam  (lArt  Area  Comnuuilty  ndlcre  U 
unique  in  Pennsyivunia  in  that  we  ser\e  over  3.noh  setuudary  aud  post^eroudary 
career  educatbui  studj^nts  plus  several  thuusand  comnuudty  service  and  oon- 
tlnulnt:  echicatlon  students.  ()\er  90  [K-rcent  of  o(ir  .^tudent^  are  enrolUd  In  vo- 
catlonnldeebnleal  procVjuns.' 


On  Alareh  20.  1075  all  the  Presidents  of  the  coi 


un unity  and  ,iunior  ('(»U*  jtcs  In 


Oklahoma  bad  the  privilege  of  presenting  testh|jony.  Tliey  told  of  tlio  recent 
growth  In  that  5:reat  ^(ate.  ^  ^.  , 

"In  the  UmO"s.  tlio  i^stltuthui.s  in  the  Ol.lahomi|  State  System  of  Uluher  hdn- 
ratlon  were  offerint:  75  pro<:rams  which  could  be.de.scril)cd  as  technUal  nnd'or 
ocenpatlonal  in  nature.  The  overwhdminj;  majorit\v  of  those  were  offoicd  at  two 
locutions,  tlie  t»klah(uua  J^tate  t:ni\ers|ty  SehO(d  of;JlVehnlealTraInlnK  at  Ohmub 
pec.  fuid.tlie  Oklahoma  Pity  Teehnlenl  Institute.    \  ^    .  » 

"Since  that  time,  the  scientlfie  hud  teelmlcal  explu^ion  of  the  post  Spurmk . 
era  has  created  an  aln^ost  Insatiahlo  deniaiul:^Wiroji*^i,diptit^our  <^ociPtv  for  a  new 
t.^-po  of  training  widel  Is  more  sophisticated  than,  secondary  level  vocational 
pvofframs  vet  stops  short  of  the  traditional  professtoaal  projrranis.  Durln/r  the 
pa.st  ten  years.  InHtltuttuns  in  tbe  Oklalionm  State  S.Vsteni  of  Higher  Efhicatlon 
have  responded  In  a  dramatic  way  to  the  tccbnlcal  nM  occupational  education 

'  -  '  \       .  *' 
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*  requirements  of  the  citlzuius  of  oiir  state.  Diiiia;;  the  tuir^iit  ucailfiui^'  M'ur, 
lW*t~75,  so!ne  ?DJ^^l^ru;,'raiijjj  are  in  uperaiiuii  Km  1»7  cainpuM'.'*  tluuiii^liu.a  the 
state.  Enrollment  in  thc^o  i)ro;,ramii  Is  iu  e.\te>i>.ijf  V2,im  si  taU'iit.s." 

As  a  foUow-ap  of  that  testimuu>  the  E.vt-LUti\e  Viie  I'U'MUUit  uf  the  .Metru- 
,    politon  Talsu  Chamber  of  Cuiniuer^^i-  \\  ruteiChauiuaii  rerkini>  un  Aprii  lb,  Uho. 

"Siirto  Its  inception  iu  1070,  Tnlsn  .liiulor  Cui;ege  iia^>  pluM^l  anamin^rlant  roie 
in  our  C'OTamunityV.ei'ononne  (Un"olt»pmeiU  elTorts. 

**D»rin;;\ur  nt;,'utintiuni4  wiia  Viims  wlio  li«ui'  e.\ijre>M'il  un^iiiliTe^t  in  <mr 
area,  wo  nniKt-in  numy  instances— >atisf.\  tlitir  unaiun  lhat  ellieiei.t  slviiieil 
nm'npower  is  eil^er  iiresently  n\anaWe  ur  ^aii  be  .suj-piii^-U.  J  .Jc'V>  reeepti\ene.^s  . . . 
ami  their  abilit,\\  tut  develop  pi-u-jraii.s  .  .  .  ]lh>  bt-eu  a  trtiui-nuuii^  iieii>  tu  in 
this  rejrard. 

'*AmoL^  those  firms  tliat  have  louited  facilities  in  Tuh^a  ami  ^Iio  ha\e  bene- 
fitted from  T.TC's  voeational-tedmieal  capabihues  aie  Ameiiean  Al^h^le^,  Mctro- 
I)Olitan  Life  Insurance  CiuuiJ.iay,  A\lii  Htnt  a  (  ar  ami  CiUes  i>ei  MLu  (Jil  Com- 
pany. Jn  addition,  almost  '200  local  firnis  that  l»ave  underii  oue  eApaUMon  ii.t\e 
also  bonetitted  from  TJC's  abilitiui>  to  iniiilenitnt  courses  and  carrieulnm  tailored 
to  their  particular  needs. 

"Xn  summation  TJC  is  a  vital  'partner'  lu  Tulsa's  econoaiic  de\elopmcnt  ef- 
forts .  .  .  and  we  vvholeheartedly  support  federal  pro^^raias  tiiat  Wouid  pioM.ie 
more  adequate  funding  for  postc-econdary  \ouational4eLhnieal  prop-ams. 

And  later,  on  April  20,  107o,  the  outstanding  President  of  tlie  Kl  Paso  Coui- 
nninity  ColUw,  Dr.  Alfredo  de  los  Santos,  Jr.,  called  this  Subcommitiee s  at- 
tention to  .some  special  areas  of  service  by  tlie  eouini unity  coiie^'es. 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  :^Io.\ico  and  Xe.\ati  whure  the  proi>oi-tion 
of  tlie  population  is  al)Out  20  percent  Simni.sh  speuKlnj?,  there  are  about  21U 
two-year  colleges.  A  1072  reiuiit  by  the  CoUej;e  Entiauce  K.vuniination  Board  la 
Austin,  Texas  Indicated  that  17  percent  o£  the  students  cuiolb-d  la  ts\u-,vear 
c«llo?res  lui\e  a  Spanisli  .surname.  Thii,  .sur\ey  was  made  in  t^oiithwestern  cities 
witli  a  iH>pulation  of  more  than  50,000  Cliluinos.  While  this  tigure  miiL;l»t  appear 
luKh,  other  studies  indicate  tliat  7.'  pereent  of  all  JMexlcan-AuK'ru  ans  atteadUi,;: 
postsecondary  education  are  enrolled  iu  loaimuidty  colle^'e:?.  OtJier  states  aL-w 
report  a  siu^nificant  number  of  bilin^nabfttiideuts  in  New  \orlv,  Florida,  Chicago, 
and  V/ashinston  where  large  numbers  of  r\u  rto  llican.-,  Me.\iLan-Ameii.,au>, 
and  Cubans  reside. 

"In  Texas,  00  percent  of  all  technical  vocational  edacatlon  at  tlie  pu.st.NcKrond- 
dary  level  Is  beiuK  conducted  hi  coniniuuity  colle;;es.  (Jut  of  121,.SU7  students  in 
Texas  community  colle^?es  in  107,1, 17,803  (ll.C  pen  ent )  were  Me.xiean-AiuerKans. 

"Conuuunity  collegts  lan  eiliclcntlj  ser\e  non-i:u^li.-Ii,  Sjiaulsh  .^iealvini,'  adult 
populations,  but  only  after  a  bkuUural,  bilingual  learning  environment  Um  been 
.  developed." 

Since  we  sometimes  hear  coaunent.s  that  vocational  pro?;ranis  are  rarejy  dl.>- 
continued,  there  is  Information  from  Dr.  Fred  L.  Wellman,  K.\evuti\e  Se^r'eiar.v 
of  the  Illinois  Commiuiity  Collc^;e  Board.  This  letter,  dated  April  1,  1075,  liI- 
dicates  tliat  35  occupatlupal  pro^iiraius  were  ulthdrawn  during  1072>7;i  in  0 
colle^jes  and  27  a  Iditiimaf  otcuijutionai  prograins  would  be  di>coi»tinued  iu  li 
collejjes  during'  1074-75. 

One  of  the  best  sumnmrlcs  of  the  ^:^owth  and  expansion  of  oecupatlonal  pro- 
grams iu  the  toiumunlty  colleges  is  iii  Manooia  r  Iniintmj  iiv  CommunUif  toliun  a. 
This  was  placed  In  the  record  during'  our  August  13,  1071  teslimonv  ou  pa^;o 
030  of  tliat  hearini?  report.  ^ 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Comudttec  and  Its  dlstlus'iiished  Clinlrnum  fur  the  prhi- 
lege  of  sharing  our  considered  opinions  on  the  Voiatlonal  Kdueati<ai  Amend- 
ment of  lOOS.  We  stand  ready  tu  assist  tlie  Committee  lu  tlu'  months  ahead  a.s  it 
,  eontlnia'S  Its  deliberations,  endeavoring  to  imi»rove  and  update  this  »ine 
legLslatlon, 


Ke:  Now  proposals  for  vocational  legislation. 

To.  Ilou-^e  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education. 

From.  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  (AACJC), 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU), 
National   Ag.soclation*  of  State  Universities   and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
(NASULGO) 


MEMOUAJfDUM 


June  25,  1075. 
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THE  ISSUES 

TluTO  is  a  wUlo  raiijuv  fif  I.s>ue.s  relating  to  the  roauthorizntion  of  the  Voca- 
tional i:(liKntion  Act.  AACJC.  AASCU  and  NASULGC  are  mainly  concerned 
i\ith  thusc  uf  iMist.sucoiid.iry  uccui>atiuniil  education.  To  simplify  a  complicated 
sub.ieci.  the  Key  Issues  of  iK»i't.^t'coudari  occupational  education  may  be  reduced 
to  the  foil  owl  njr  three : 

1.  The  size  of  the  postsecondary  setasldc. 

2.  The  control  of  Federal  funds  within  the  states. 

3.  The  authorized  use  of  Federal  funds. 

TUB  PROPOSKKS 

Tlin'e  itntional  education  asvn^-iatiuns  ha^e  .^pimsorcd  K•^:i^latiDn  to  reauthorize 
the  \ocatioual  Kducatiou  Act  of  1903  in  the  I'.S.  Senate  and  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Rei»ros?ontatives.  atid  a  fourth  has  testitled :  ^  ■n, 

AArJC— American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  (ILR. 

3036.  S.  030>.  ^  '  .  r     ,  ^  I. 

NASLUGC— National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Collcces  fII.U.  4707,  S.  042). 

AY  A— American  Vocational  ^Vssocintlon  (H.U.  3037,  S.  041). 

AASCU— TestiQed  on  February  25,  1075. 

lyiE  SIZB  OF  THE  POSTSECONPART  SETASIDE 

The  Vocatiunal  Kducatiun  Act  of  1903,  as  amemlpd  in  1908,  requires  tlmt  oarh 
Ktatc  avt  asuU'  a  luiniiiiniii  of  159r  *if  the  prosrnni  funds  (I'art  B)  for  posts^ooud- 
ai-v  vorntMaial  educntion  .  .  for  per.stHis  wlio  have  completed  or  loft  high 
school  and  wlw  an-  aNailahle  for  study  in  preparation  for  entering  thf  labor 
marlvot;  .  .  /'  In  1073,  nationally,  35.77o  of  the  Federal  funds  wa^  .spent  on  voca- 
tional education  programs  that  ttaalifled  as  pusjtsecondary  or  adult.  The  programs 
were  conducted  In  secondary  schuoli*  and  in  postsecondary  institutions.  , 

PROPOSALS 

AACTC— 40%  of  prtjgram  /unds  are  set  aside  for  postsecondary  occupational  _ 
^education.  An  additional  20%  may  ^u,  all  or  In  part,  to  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional education  aceonllnj;  to  state  doteriniuation. 

NASUI^OC — IOVp  of  the  program  (Part  B)  funds  are  reserved  for  po.stsccond 
ary  octntpational  education  programs  cuuducted  In  postsecondary  occupational 
education  Institutions.  ^ 

AVA — 307o  is  reserved  for  pf>.stsecondn ry  and  adult  vocational  education  pro- 
srauis  ( v<xjatiorial  pruurams  for  p^rsuns  10  years  of  age  and  older,  who  are  not  in 
elementary  or  lilgh  school). 

We  l)ellevo  that  iiostsecondary  occupational  training  at  the  seinl  professional 
or  para-professional  le\el  will  be  reijulred  increasingly  if  the  national  intcre««t  Is 
to  iio  .served.  By  targoting  the  M-la^ido  »>n  occupational  programs  in  postsecoudnry 
tnsh  tut  Ions,  we  belie  vo  this  objective  will  be  met 

We  do  not  believe  that-- the  proposed  40%  setaslde  for  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional education  would  deprUe  secondary  schools  of  needed  program  funds. 

coNTnoL  OF  Fu:?ns  within  the  states 

In  the  exbtlnc  law  and  in  al\  pro^osed  revl8lons,.Federal  fuiido  :<re  channeled 
to  ln.stitmion«  on  the  Jjasis  of  plans  prepared  by  the  State.  According  to  the 
General  Ageuimtlng  Office,  *staU  plans  today  are  prepared  only  for  compliance 
with  OE  requirements  in  order  to  receive  Federal  funding.  State  plans,  then,  are 
compliance  documents— and  do  not  pretend  to  resul!  from  objective  research  into 
manpower  and  employer  neuds,  i,tudent  demand,  and  Institutional  capacity.  The 
state  agency  for  vocational  edueatlon,  as  the  planner  and  as  the  spender,  has 
nearly  unlimited  control  u^er  the  distribution,  of  Federal  funds  wlthi^  the  state* 

PROPO^AtS 

AACJC  andNASULGO: 

1.  Dues  not  require  a  sole  state  agency  for  tiie  administration  of  secondary 
vocational  and  postsecoAdary  occupational  education. 
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Ihe  1202  Stnt'o  Conimijjsion  (the  state's  postsccondary  education  plan- 
ning agpncy),  with  the  help  of  State  Advisory  Council,  would  carry  out  the 
rosoareh  necessary  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  post- 
secondary  occupational  education. 

3.  The  state  ag^cy  for  administration  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  plan  of  the  1202  State  Comniissioji,  * 
iW^V : 

1.  Requires  a  sole  state  agency.  * 

2  State  agency  for  vocational  education  would  prepare  Uie  plan  tor  the 
state  s  vocational  education  program  (both  secondary  and  postsccondarv). 
•  T  ^'>^°  ^^'^"^^^  administer  the  state's  program.foi  voca- 

ixr  t"?i^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^"^"''5' ^^"^  Postsecondary). 

b6  unln^prf^^^^^^  occupational  educaUoii  should  not 

the  120^^  r^^^^  ^""^     postsecondary  education.  For  that  reason  alone, 

;rloT   ,  1?      appropriate  agency  to  plan  for  postsecondary  occupal 

vTi  Ji?l^!!n      ^  "'"^'f;  S^^^^  Commission  is  charged  by  law  ( HBA 

X-B)  to  plan  for  occupational  education.  Its  participation  as  the  planner  wm  be 
an  appropriate  balance  to  the  spending  authority  of  the  admlnistr^^tive  aync" 

USE  07  FEDEBAL  FUA'DS 

Shoulrt  tlic  Mse  or  Fwlernl  funds  be  narrowly  ileliiicd  to  ensure  tliat  the  Inlpiit 
ai  V  'J.Tif  nrnT*^  •  «mhorize,l  uses  be  general  f„  natni-^o 

ZanZnlfS^y:^!^''^      postsecondary  oecnpatioual  education  Is  either 

■  XAC3C:  ' 

^  Dosign.  establish,  and  conduct  programs  of  occupational  education  in- 
vohc  secondary  schools  in  placement  and  counseling,  design  of  hi'li  ounl  tv 
NASULGC ;  "'^"""'^^"•'''"^^ :         rentor  remodellcUitlS 

cducat'ionT''"''''"'^"'^^  '°  (expand  enrollment  in)  postsecondary  occupational 

2.  To  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  condnctliis 
^^occnpafonal  programs  and  the  cost  of  conducting  academic  prog^nnrs!^  ^ 

Program  operation,  construction,  services  to  assure  oiiality,  special  student 
aid.  vocational  education  student  organizations,  rcsLntial  K  s  Cm 
economics,  and  cooperative  vocational-educatlon  scnoois.  Home 

n  ^r^  ^^"^  proposals  provide  for  uses  of  Federal 

funds  that  aie  so  general  in  scope  that  state  agencies  and  instltiition«  Ln,,^?  i,„ 
acconntablo  for  their  expenditure  o£  Federal  f.mds  Whether  o"^ 
suggestions  of  "access"  and  "extra  cost"  are  finally  accented  we  nnnnnl  fnr  „Sn 
denned  aud  clear-cut  authorized  uses.  accepteu,  we  appeal  for  wdl 

*  -         .    *  '  *  * 

The  three  ftatlonal  associations— AACJC,  AASCU  and  NASULGC— look  fnr 
-ward  to  working  with  yon  and  your  staff  In  bringing  Ztl  n^w  legls^^^^ 
will  continue  to  serve  the  American  people,  both  youth  an  1  „Xu  in  v^^^ 
temporary  and  near  future  needs  of  our  country,  as  it  has  e.Xd  To  serve  tl?e' 
needs  of  our  society  in  different  ways  since  1017.  e^oneu  to  ser^c  the 

STATEMENT  OP  BE.  JOHN  E.  TIERELI,  VICE  PEESIDENT,  GOVEEN 
MENTAL  AFPAIES,  AMEEICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND 
JUNIOR  COIIEGES 

Di'.  Tirrem:,.  Mr.  Clmirinaii,  I  will  just  submit  my  written  state- 
inont.  Mv  two  (listinguiched  collcagt.cs,  Dr.  Pierce  ami  JlS  Bu?kett 
havo^alrfeady  covered  many  of  tho  points.  But  I  would  like  to  jtS  add 

Cliaiiman  Pkrictns.  Without  objection  your  prepared  statemot,('« 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record.  Go  ahead.  P'^'-Paicci  statements 
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Dr.  TiraiELU  Tluuik  \ou.  As  }ou  know,  Mr.  Cli airman,  tlu»  coininu- 
jiity  coUegcslmvLawiigiowin^  Nt'i  y  rapidly.  Last  in  11  wo  enrolled  over 
3I/0  niilliou  students,  aw  iiicveiu.c  oi  12  percent  over  the  previoii^  year. 
Ahuobt  uiilicard  of,  wcha^MdutJ  giuwtli  again  this  sprnig,  which,  as  1 
sav,  is  almost  up.heara  of-  Tart  of  the  reason,  wc  have  just  discovered, 
was  an  announcement  h\  the  Veterans'  Administration  between 
November  1974:  and  March  1975  thorn  ha^  been  an  increase  of  200,000 
veterans  eiii-oUed  ill  postsccondary  institutions. 

Tho  Veterans'  Adinlni^.tratiun  went  on  tu  show  that  150,000  of  these, 
ahiiost  three-fourthb  of  them,  had  cnrolka  in  2  year  institutions  This 
will  probablv  meaiu  as  it  has  in  the  past,  that  a  significant  number  of 
tliein  chose  a  coninmiuty  college  beeaibe  of  its  occupational  i)rogram«J, 
so  that  appro.\imatelv  50  percent  would  be  in  those  programs.^ 

I  might  just  adtV  parenthetically,  ISlv.  Chairman,  the  \  ctorans 
Administration  says  this  lueaus  that  there  are  now  more  veterans, 
600,000,  eni-olled  in  2-vear  colleger  than  the  1-year  colleges,  which  are 
about  500,000.  "  .  . 

On  Aujrust  1m  of  1974,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AACJC  m  testimony 
here  indicated  that  the.  19G8  amendments  brought  about  these 
improvements,  .  . 

One,  under  the  anK'ndmcnts,  community  colleges,  junior  colleges, 
and  technical  institutes  experienced  imino\cmcnts  111  the  flow  of 
money  for  the  occupational  education  preparation  for  persons  of 
postsecondurv  age.  *     -       ,  - 

The  15-percent  sctaside  under  part  B  made  it  mandatory  to  spend 
at  least  a  minimnni  proportion  of  ^"EA  funds  on  those  pei^ons  no 
louwr  of  high  school  age.  In  many  States  this  minimum  has  been  met 
and  Exceeded, 

The  National  Advii^ory  Council  on  Vocational.  Education  was  given 
new  responsibilities  ftu- "oversight  of  the  new  educational  provisions. 
We  believe  thi^has  been  a  great  sfcvenjrth. 

State  plans  fur  vwational  education  have  been  developed  in  all 
States.  Ill  many  States  thebo  plan:=  have  reflected  njoic  adequately  the 
concerns  of  all' persons  interested  in  a  comprehensive  .system  of  voca 
tional  cducation  and  many  included  coniinunity  Colleges. 

In  many  State  ad\isury  councils  established  pursuant  to  the  100ft 
aiuenduients  include  eirecti\e  n^|)iesentatitjn  from  community  colleges 
and  other  postsccondary  institutions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nnde.i  the  Education  Amendments  of  1072, 
community  colleges  and  pu.stsecoiulaij  otcupational  education  have 
received  iiew  recognitltui  as  important  eoinpojients  in  the  total  voca- 
tional education  deH\ery  .system.  This  has*  been  welcomed  bj  the 
community  colleges  and  is  strongly  supported  today. 

Finally,  we  have  been  pleased  to  note  many  e.\perimcnts  in 
cooperate  e  planning  and  programming  among  different  t,\pes  of 
in.stitution.s  concerned  w  ith  the  efficient  and  effective  developments  of 
vocational  education  systems,  ^ 

In  1973,  Mr.  Chairnian,  li  percent  of  all  coininunity  college  students 
Initially  enrolled  in  occupational  education  programs.  In  10C5,  before 
the  1908  amendments,  it  was  only  13  percent  enrolled  in  occuimtlonal 
programs.  VTo  believe  the  19C8  aiucndiuents  had  considenible  to  do 
with  this  increase. 
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Now  to  some  specific  issucb.  AACJC  strongly  urges  that  the  special 
projects  related  to  promoting  improv  eniunt  in  jjinov  ati\  c  experiments 
m  vocational  education  which  appear  in  the  prci^eiit  legislation  be 
retained  and  funded  at  their  present  authorized  levels. 

Aiiothcr  improvement  \vhich  has  reoultiid  frou»  the  establislimcnt  of 
the  Jsational-State  ad\isury  council  suggests  that  sinnlar  benefits 
nu^ht  accrnc  from  the  creation  of  local  advisory  councils. 

I  remind  you  that  Dr.  E.  T.  Dunlaj)  on  May  8, 1075,  before  this  sub- 
cominittoe  m  ropresenting  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Ofli- 
oei-s  Association^  pomtc^  out  the  advantages  in  having  occupational 
cdiu-ation  plannmg  part  of  the  entire  State  postsecojidai^^  education 
plan.       •  ,  ^  . 

Just  quickly,  three  or  four  others.  On  February  2G  vvc  had  three 
TOtnessos:  Dr.  William  Dvvyer,  president  of  Massachusetts  Board  of 
•Keorional  Conainunity  Colleges  outlined  the  g^rovvth  in  that  State.  On 
that  day  also.  Dr.  William  Feddei'sen,  pvesident  of  ^rillinnisport,  Pa., 
tonimunity  College,  outlined  tlie  growth  of  liis  institution  and  voca- 
tional education'ui  that  State,  .Uso  Dr.  John  J.  I^ughlin,  the  vice- 
president  provost  of  the  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  Colleges,  re^jis- 
.  tercd  the  growth  of  that  State.  ^ 

On  March  20  of  this  year  all  18  of  the  presidents  of  the  communitv 
and  junior  col  oges  in  Oklahoma  had  the  privilege  of  presentinrr  testi- 
mony. They  told  of  the  recent  growth  in  that  gre^ii  State, 
n  followed  by  fostimohy  of  the  executive  vice  president  of 

the  Metropolitan  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  wrote  Chairman 
Perknis on  April  18, 1975  as  follows:  . 

Since  its  inception  in  1070  Tulsa  Junior  College  has  played  an  Important  role 
lu  our  eoinmniilty'scconomledevelopnsent  efforts.  ^     .  ^ 

During  our  aoKotlattons  with  linns  who  have  cxpressejl  an  interest  In  our  area 
we  musv  In  many  Instances  satisfy  their  concern  that  cfllelent  skilled  manpower 
is  ^ithcr  presently  nniUablc  or  can  be  supplied.  TJCs  receptivenes^i  and  their 
awuty  to  develop  programs  has  been  a  tremendous  help  to  us  in  this  regard. 
/  flrws  that  located  facilities  in  Tulsa  and  who  have  benefitted 

frnm  TJC  «>•  vocationaUechnical  caimbllltJes  are  Amcriciln  Airlines,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Avis  Rent  A  car  And  CUics  Service  Oil  Company.  In 
addition,  almost  200  local  firms  that  hn\c  undergone  cxpannion  ha\e  uls^o  bene- 
fitted  from  I'JC's  abilities  to  implement  courses  and  curriculuni  tailored  to  their 
■  particular  needs. 

In  summation  TJC  is  a  vital  "partner"  In  Tulsa's  economic  development  efforts 
and  we  wholeheartedly  support  federal  prugram^^Jhat  wuuld  provide  more  ade- 
anato  funding  for  postsecondary  vocational-technical  programs,  ^ 

We  could  add  many  to  the  record.  Tliis  is  just  illustrative. 

We  applaud  Concrrcss  concern  for  the  handicapped  programs,  as 
shoAvn  by  the  pet  asides  establi.shed  in^the  rtmeiulnicnts.  Wo  hope  these 
set-asides  will  be  retained,. 

Since  we  sometimes  hear  croinnents  that  vocational  programs  are 
rarely  discontinued  wc  have  information  from  Dr.  Fred  L.  Wellman, 
Gxccutivs  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board.  This 
letter,  dated  April  1,  197.1  indicates  tliat  occupational  pro^rrams 
woro  withdrawn  during  1072-73  in  nine  colle^res.  He  goes  on  to  list  27 
additional  occupational  program^  that  would  be  discontinued  in  14 
colleges  durincT  this  year. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Februarv-  25,  Dr.  John  D.  Rowlett,  the  vice 
president  of  Eastdm  Kentucky  r'nivcVsIty,  testified  as  to  the  growth  of 
less- than  baccaltuircatc  vocational  progra'njs  in  1-ycar  colleges  and  nni- 
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vei-sitics.  Since  that  ilato  Prcsklcnt  Kobert  ilartin  of  that  institution 
has  supplied  even  later  information  that  hidic^ates  that  in  196(,  before 
the  1968  nniendnients,  there  were  C19  programs,  technical  programs, 
of  less  tlinn  baccalaureate  level  in  tlteso  l-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, involving  o5,0n0  students.  In  1975  it  has  expanded  to  2,123  pro- 
grams with  an  enrollment  of  205,000.  .J.  T  1  1 

One  other  aspect  I  would  lilce  to  put  on  the  record  is  as  of  July  1,  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  will  appoint  three  pro- 
fessionals to  positions  yaho  have  had  professional  experience  in  com- 
munity colle'ies.  ^  .  ,  .  ^-  1  '  n 
'  We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  and  in  particular  Con- 
gressman Meeds  to  bring  tliis  1972  requirement  of  title  X-C  to  fruition. 

I  liave  in  my  longer  statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  quote  from  a  gentle- 
man at  tiic  table  that  I  would  like  to  put  in,  even  though  he  is  sitting 
here.  The  iinportaiice,of  these  hearings  cannot  be  overemphasized.  1  his 
was  eloquentlv  expressed  by  your  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Roman  Pucinski,  in  representing  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
.Vocational  Education  before  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  April  11, 19(5.  Wis 
■opening  statement  was  as  follows : 

Thc^o  henrinKs  come  nt  n  faternl  time  In  our  nation's  history.  We  are  on  the 
evo  7ouVBlccnL3  celebration,  wliich  should  be  the  occasion  for  reoountinR 
ourircngtl  s  nTa^^^^  At  the  same  time  our  nation's  oconomy  is  in 

onl  oHtfwLtet  perloas  and  unemployment  is  soaring  to  one  of  the  highest 

''''in'leXmenteon  forwarde<l  to  the  Domestic  Council  last  January  the  Na- 
tional A(l"l"orv  Council  on  Vocational  Education  pointed  out  that  "America  Is 
ranil-  loMuR  superiority  that  has  been  the  base  of  our  prospority 

and  stated.  "It  mn.«t  be  tHe  policy  of  the  United  States  to  reclaim  the  slvills  and 
prodHctlvltvof  the  American  people." 

Wo  believe  that  new  legislation  can  stimulate  thc  penod  ahwid.  Mr. 
Chairinan!  the  procedure'that  you  and  Mr.  Quic  initiated  at  the  star 
of  thJShoar  niS  in  developing  widespread  dscufon  about  vocational 
cdSf ioS  b?en  moslisuccessf «1.  Wo  have  had  hunareds  of  hours  of 
Sussion  ^vithin  the  community  college  family  in  meetings  with  local, 
itate  ind  na  ional  groups.  Some  have  generated  resolutions  sent  to 
vorriffcrcern  is'alsoSndicated  by  the  55  Congressm^^ 
^sponsored  eight  versions  of  a  vocational  education  bill  drafted  by 

"^I  h'JSthc  privilege  to  ?«bmit  to  you  for  the  nicord  a  niemorandiim 
from  the  American  Association  Community  .and  Junior  Colleges, 
.  Amorican  A?sodation  of  State  Colleges  and  T;niversitics  and  the  Na- 
tiSal  A^ociation  of  State  Universities  tvnd  Land-Grant  Colleges.  It 
hasb^enattached^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
AmeHcan  Council  on  Education  and  its  views  on  the  upcoming  voca- 
tional education  legislation. 

[Letter  follows :]  amebican  CouNcn.  os  EmTcmos, 

"  Washington,  fi.O.,  June  SS,  1075. 

Xton.  CAnnD  ^  .„  vimirntarii  Sccondani  md  Vocational  Education, 

''''%'S.ittToTEZ^^^^^^  Of  ncPrcentativo,  Wa.n- 

J^l^'yil  ^Pn^TitMAN  •  Tn  rour  extensive  hearings  t'.-.ls  •'sprin?:  on  the  renewal 
of  SlonalKtlu  le«l"laC,  s^^^^     higher  education  associations  presented 

9'lu  ■ 
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separate  views  cancernUig  the  need  fur  specific  amundments  to  reflect  the  growing 
importance  u£  pubtjjuuundary  u^cuimtlunal  prugramb.  The  following  statement  J,a 
submitted  lor  tiie  liearing  record  un  behalf  uf  the  American  CjDuadl  on  Education 
to  eniplmsize  three  general  points  on  which  the  postsecondary  community  is 

^"l"l'^rMer  partioipatitmof  postsccondaru  instlUUiom  in  occupational  programs 
should  fte  e7icouragul. — Ihe  existing  15  i>crcent  setside  for  po^t^ecOndary  oecupa- 
tiunal  programs  ij,  obsolete.  Nationall>,  a  minimum  of  35  Jto  iO  iKjrccnt  of  Federal 
vocatioaal  fuuds  are  spent  on  i>ostseCondary  or  adult  programs,  relloeting  a 
dramatic  growth  of  creative  aiid  sophbticated  occuputloaal  programs  in  coui- 
nmnity  colleges,  four-year  colleges  and  universities  across  the  country.  There  has 
also  been  a  growth  in  part-time  adult  stadcntij,  who  now  represent  a  majority 
of  postseuundary  eiirullment&,  and  whose  relatUe  importance  is  jucreasing  each 

^ however,  as  tei>tlmony  before  your  committee  has. indicated,  participation  of 
postsccondiiry  in&tUutions  varies  widely  from  btate  to  state.  In. some  states  the 
required  betaside  jiia:>  not  been  met  and  the  enormous  i)oteutial  for  x)Obtsecondary 
programs  has  not  been  realized. 

We  beUe^  e  that  the  need  \n  our  society  for  postsecondary  occupational  programs 
at  tho^semi-professional  or  para-professional  level  is  certain  to  increase  in  the 
future.  This  Will  require  greater  attention  to  the  planning  and  coordination 
of  iHJStsecondary  occupational  programs,  such  as  authorized  by  Title  X-B  of  the 
Kducatlon  Amendments  of  1972.  For  this  reason  it  seems  desirable  that  the  broad 
and  important  purposes  of  this  authority,  ^^hich  has  not  yet  been  £und?d,  be  incor- 
porated in  to' the  basic  vocational  authority. 

It  seems  equally  desirably  to  itssure  that  a  more  realistic  proportion  or 
Fetleral  vocational  funds  are  directed  to  the  postsecondary  sector.  At  the  same 
^time  we  would  not  wish  to  dei)rive  secondary  schools  of.  needed  funds  they  are 
now  receiving  * 

For  this  reason  it  would  be  our  intention  to  support  in(;reased  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  vocational  programs,  so  that  higher  funding  levels  /or  post- 
secondary  programs  would  not  be  achieved  nt  the  expense  of  operating  and  elTec- 
tive  programs  at  the  secondary  level.  ;    ^  j 

2  Planning  of  postsecondary  occupational  prog^avis  should  coordtnatcd  \cun 
other  postsecondary  proj/ram^.— The  single  state  agency  required  by  tlie  law  to 
administer  vocational  programs  may  be  sound  for  putposes  of  administration  and 
accountability  of  secondary  programs.  In  fact,  however,  inost  state  agencies  with 
responsibility  for  vocational  programs  do  not  share  responsibihty  f<>r  post- 
secondarv  educatioa.  NVe  strongly  believe  that  planning  fur  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional programs  should  not  be  conducted  separately  or  in  isolation  from  planning 
for  the  entire  range  of  iK)>t.->econdary  programs  and  institutions.  It  is  particuiariy 
important  for  this  idaunlng  to  take  into  account  the  broadening  occupational 
aeetls  and  interests  of  poi,t*otundary  htudcnts  seeking  to  enlarge  their  employment 

-opportunities.                                                   ^         ,    ^  i.     i^i  i,*. 
Therefore  we-suggesMhat  the  present  requirement  for^a  sole  state  ajiminlsrer- 
ing  agency  be  amended  to  require  appropriate  participati<.n  of  agcuccs  Ij^^viug  re- 
sponslbility  for  i^stsecondary  education  in  the  planning  and  apprm;!^ 
se^'ondary "occupational  prognims.  ^.  —  '"TT^  ,   

3  Further  steps  arc  needed  to  overcome  scr  hias  m  vocational  education.— 
VoeiitP.nai  im»gramK  at  all  le\el8  have  been  .seriously 


priority  m  research  and  exemplary  vocational  programs  for  studies  to  ^l^jer mine 
mmmh  to  overcome  sex  bia;^,  and  (d)  a  stated  responsd)ilify  of  the  National 
nnd  State  Advisorv  Councils  to  examine  problems  of  sex  bias  in  vocational  p^o- 
grams,  and  to-4nchuie  adequate  representation  of  women  In  tlieir  memhorRbii>. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Americari  Council 
on  lOducation.  reprehontmg  some  170  national  and  regional  associations  and  l,*i^b 
institutions* of  higher  education  throughout  the  United  States?. 

Sincerely,    ^  Oharles  B.  Saunders,  Jr. 

Director. 
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Dr.  TtunKij..  AACJC  w  islies  to  thank  tlic  Coiiimitlee  and  the  Cluiir- 
man  for  the  pri\  iloge  of  shariijg  our  opiuiuns  oirthe  Vocational  Edu* 
cation  AmeiKlnuiJits  of  IOCS.  Wc  ^tauJ  ivady  tu  a^bii>t  the  Curiijiiittuo 
as  th(?y  consider  IcglshUioii  tu  iiiiinovc  and  update  thi^  fine  legislation. 
Thank  yoiu  .  «. 

Chairman  Pkrivixs.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Thielo. 

[Prei:lare(l  statement  of  John  W.Thiele  follows :] 

PilKPAHKU  STATKMK.NT  or  JOilX  W,  TUIKLK,  CH.\ntMAN,  Xatio.nal  AD\i4onY 

^  '  '    Couxcit.  ox  Vocational  lOuueATiox 

Mr  Cuaikmax.  iVt*\\  cicoine  this  opportnnily  to  aiipenr  today  to  imnt  out  t4ie 
fj0.siti\f  iiaija  t  of  thu  10(xS  Aincmliuuut^  and  j?ome  ur  tho  oxtjinpiary  prugniyjs 
wljich  have  Ihi\  de\  olc^pud  umlur  Ita  ai'gi*.  Much  oi  the*  i)rfc\  iuus  tu^stimouy  WtuTu 
tlm  Sul'Ooiamitce*'hns  focused  on  the  iiruhleiu^i  and  i>hoi'teonangi>  uf  Noca- 
tional  educatiim  programs  and  thu  need  for  to[ructive  action.  Couj>tructi\ e  criti- 
cism and  objecti\e  rccumnicndatioliS  for  laipro\cim  nt  are  the  prinuiry  \aUifjj 
of  hearings  axiLh  i\s  thcsV.  Iluw'cujr,  the  recounaendiotious  ^^iould  he  iicen  from 
tlio  hroadcr,  ns  nell  as  the  mu/e  spccifie.  pQripcetivc,  and  that  includes  Uie 
positive  nceomplislnncnts  in  vocr»tionnl  education. 

'llic  Rt'port  of  the  Conipt roller  Gcnurni  un  \otatIoual  education  received  mueli 
atti'ution  hs  the  StdiiunniUtlee,  a.>  wrW  it  ^liould.  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions won  valid,  for  tlie  most  part.  Tho  uufortimate  effect  of  the  GAO  report 
was  the  \Nay  It  was  interpreted  in  tliu  press  and  cli>e\\liere  as  a  portrait  of  the 
fallurt  of  \  uciitional  eilutation,  \\lilth  I  tlu  nut  believe  \\as  intendeil  or  justiGed. 
It  Should  ha^e  been  read  ^\ithin  tlie  uider  context,  which  tMicoinpaSi.e.s  tliea^ro«- 
ress  and  achlcvementA  in  \otational  eduoation  ai>  well.  We  will  try  pmule 
that  context  today,        ^  '  , 

Jn  itii  previous  te.sUmony,  tlic  XACVE  .stated  tliat  the  best  means  of  meet- 
ing tht  wxratlunal  edit*.atIon  neeils  of  our  Xation  "w  ith  nia.\imuni  fciteetiveuess, 
and  with  ?:reattf<t  cmphasirt  oa  tlie  needs  of  studentis,  is  through  extension  of 
the^lOOiS  V4>cational  Kdutation  Amenduients  (PL  90-570)/'  Wo  bclie\e  that  PL 
DO^tJTG  is  an  cxeniplarj  piece  of  k-gislation  and  the  b.isic  purpose  and  format 
uf  the  Act  .should  be  n  talncd.  The  retoniiiKmlatioujj  juade  in  uur  previous  testi- 
luonj  for  cliangcs  and  revl-iinis  are  made  on  the  basU  of  the  success  of  vuca- 
tioiul  olUv-atiiai  under  the  19G8  Amenduienti.  Tlie  needed  re\ii>ion;>  and  changes 
we  su^rgistid  shuUhUcnliance  that  .*5Untvss.  h\  eontjiaering  the  e.\tenslon  of  the 
Vocntii-nal  Kdiication  Auieudments  of  IOCS,  we  are  openUing  from  a  position  of 
stn»np:tli.  not  weakness. 

As  yon  know,  I'edcral  iXpendituveK  for  Notational  iHliitatiun  ha^o  niore  than 
doubled  .^ince  passage  of  the  lO.OS  Aiaendiiient.>.  The  p^Irpo^o  of  the  Voi-ational 
Kilucation  Act  is  lo  insure  that     .  .  ihtsous  of  all  aiccy  in  all  eonmnmrties  ,  .  . 

J^eiidy  arcev^  to  v«>eaiional  training  «>r  ri!,t i:uiiUng^^^^" JTheuJ^euleiaL 
tujirtTuTut.un  has  increaM-d  froni  $li."^0  Uillliiui  in  lOOO  to  nu>re  than  $.'1,1  milliun 
ill  IDT.A  0\cr  the  la^t  decade.  Federal  funds  totaling  $3  bUllon  haNe  been  di- 
rerted  to  helpimr  pro\  ide  \ocational  trainimr.  ^*^er  iiiorea.slng  ilenianils  are 
he  lag  placed  on  hn  al  \ocational  and  tradf  .Schools.  Ft*r  ibe  last  .seu'ral  yc-ar.s,  en- 
rollment.s  ha\e  been  gn>winir  at  aa  annual  rate  of  ahuut  nine  tienrnt,  iun'urdiag 
to  thp  latest  reports  i»f  the  Hiaise  antl  .Senate  Appropriatii>ns  ConunltUvs.  States 
nnd  bic'al  provernments  reeitgnize  the  pre.ssiuii  necil.s  hi  this  area  and  have  re- 
.^ponded  widl.  On  the  averagi\  p,\eVx.Keileral  ih»llur  of  support  has  been  nmtehed 
by  more  than  five  dollars  in  State  and  local  funds. 

rju*ollmonts  have  Increased  frran  millbja  in  lOOO  to  over  bb."  million  nro- 
Jcf'ted  f(»r  the  ciu-rent  \tar.  Eundlmeat.s  are  expected  to  increase  li\  one  ndllmn 
more  next  a  ear.  accorditig  to  Approprlatb^ns  ConnaitteeflKure.«<, 

Today,  there  are  over  2.100  in>tltnti«»ns  at  the  secondary  le\el  that  have  a 
primal y  emphasis  (iU  \tU'ational  education.  That  do(\^  not  inrlude  schotds  whii  h 
oiTer  onlv  one  or  iwo  oecupatioiial  iU4a\-es.  .\t  the^post-^efundary  leveU there  are 
*i\or  1.700  teihniial  Instlfntrs  nnd  eiMuniuiHty  udleges  with  a  substantial  portion 
of  Ihei" enrollment  in  voeatlonal  odneatlon. 

The  number  of  tea<  Iters  of  voi  allunal  ed(uatlnn  has  al^o  be<«n  increa«;ed.  Ae- 
f'onhofi:  to  y.^.  OfTue  of  rdae.itl»»n  fii:'ur»/.s.  there  were  IfiO.sOS  \ocational  teaehors 
in  lOOO.  There  are  t  urrently  .'^I7.n02  \o(  atlot>al  education  Joaehers.  and  unpub- 
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Ilshed  tlaia  received  by  Project  l^ubulliie  twin  thu  various  State's  t^timnte  that 
tjie  stuck  uf  \ucatiunal  teutliers  m  ill  ritu  tu  (502,S57  by  aUSO.  Piirt  F  u£  the  Lduca- 
tiunTrofessiwnB  l>e\eluiJiueut  Act  (\ociitlunal  teacher  training)  has  been  instru- 
mental in  iiruvuUiig  teacher  training  in  thl&  area,  AutUufixatiuu  and  funding  for 
vucational  tcnicher  trnlnlng  juust  be  cuntluneU  if  we  arc  to  meet  the  growing 
tlenmnd  fur  \ucaiiuual  in^trnctiun,  imvticiilarL\  In  no\;lj  (leveloi»iug  occupatlonai 
neia.N  Altliougii  tliere  i&  an  u\eri,iiiH»l>  of  general  .udUiiitiuu  teachers,  vocational 
teacher  education  &tIU  constitutes  a  ^jeciul  need.  The  NACVK  has  reconiinendea 
that  Part  K  of  V*VVX  be  incorporated  into^  the  new  Vocational  Kducation  Act* 
^inordec  to  help  meet  that  need.        -  ^ 

A  look  at  tiie  ll&t  of  instructional  iirogranij,  itlentUled  by  the  I  .b.  Olnce  o£ 
Education  iu  &ccondar>  and  iioj,t'i>ecoiiilarj  instltntionj,  indlcatcy  the  wido  rnnj;o 
o£ 'courses  nvadable  tu  students  today,  in  rcijpunise  to  the  intent  o£  the  llXiS 
Aniendhientii  tu  de\eiuii  prugrnuiii  la  new  anil  cuicrKlng  occtipntiuus,  as  well  as 
traditional  unes.  Tliei-e  include  varluuj,  aM*etti>  uf  a^ilbnsinoss ;  dl.st'rlbutlve 
educatiun  prugranii,  sUi-h  as  ad\urtblng,  lluauce  and  credit,  industrial  nmrl<cting. 
uileraattonai  trade,  ijctrulenm,  anj  rycrcatluu  and  tuuvlsm ,  Jionlth  professions 
Mich  a&  medlcid  lab  a&sl.stant,  ocjjupntlonai  therapibt,  eu\ irunmentnl  health, 
mental  health.  ii.aa  Inhalatiuu  then  i»y  ,  teduiulugj  prugraius  3n  aeronautirs,  en 
\  iniainunt  cuntrui,  ^c^cntllic  data,  uc'ciuiugraijh,v,  ludice  iscleace,  and  alraiul  water 
puUutiuU,  trade  and  Industrial  octdiiatlon&  buth  as  a\iatlun,  business  marhiucH. 
dtcsel  nicLhunich,  Imhustiial  atomk  ^•nerg.v,  and  metallurgy,  an«  otHer  pniKrams 
.i.^'«?(uli  as  child  caru,  lUta  pruce&slhg,jand  instUutlunal  and  huuio  mauageim  Mt 
i)b\  ItiUHlx/a  strong  curriculum  i^e\uluiiment  i»rogrnm  is  needed  tu  establish 
a>n)grams^Mich  as  thebc.  and  to  l^ecpithem  uii  t^^  ilatc.  As  \\C  stressed  in  previous 
r  testimony,  we  urge  that  strong  enipha.>U  be  placed  un  curriculum  de\elopmont, 
and  that' autiiuriicationh  he  lutreafeed  fur  this  purpose.  Tart'l  wuis  written  into 
the  lOOS  Amendments  bcvau^e  Congfess  realized  wt  c^idd  nut  iuodirni/.e  \oca 
tional  educutUm  witluuit  a  strong  luirrii  alum  dcvelupment  cuaiponent.  Part  I 
has  niade  a  slgninwiut  cuutrihntion  in  the-  de\  ehd'nient  of  new  programs,  and 
Its  continuation  U  essential  if  we  ar^  to  Keep  uirreat  with  the  rapid  chan^e.s  In 
the  world  of  work.  We  lin\e  pidntcd  out  before  uur  disuui.\  nt  the  action  of  the 
Appruprtuclmii»  Conmiittees  of  Con^rrObS  whiih  iin\e  reduced  funds  for  vocational 
educatuai  iMirrli  uhim  de\elupiaent  fruui      naill^/U  to  $t  udlllon,  on  th^  {rrounds 
that  tlie  needed  .snpport  was  being  nro\ided  under  other  programs  "sn^h  as" 
career  edat-atlon."  The  uirrlcnlum  doMdupuieht  being  done  In  the  nunie  of  career 
education  doej*  not  meet  the  speeinc  sKills  tralidng  requlrenicuts  of  vocational 
priisram^.  AVe  urge  that  the  couiudttee  "injikti  this  point  clear  in  the  new 
legislation.  *  .  ^, 

A  survey  of  reiMirts  by  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Kducation 
reveals  some  of  the  exiiting  prognuus  Iu  operation  today  to  meet  ioeal  and 
natbund  need.s,  de\eloi»ed  umler  the  imi'Ctns  uf  the  IOCS  Amcmlmenti?,  Hazard. 
Keuiuek.\  has  an  outMandiug  liea\y  euulpuu'ut  i*n>gram.  width  is  oondneted  in 
coopcTutlon  AYttlHocal-industry  and-the  State41lgh\\ay  l)epnrtnft'nt  and  rovers 
hea\v  enmpment  repair  and  (»perath»u.  The  KentUvKy  Kqulne  Kdnt  atlon  Program 
at  U'xuiu'ton  Is  certaln]\  an  e.\aniido  of  \o(atlunal  education  responding:  to 
ueed,s  and  opportunities  In  the  local  iommunil.\.  This  i»rogrnm  train.s  individuals 
in  the  eare  and  handling  of  horses,  as  luirse  trainers  and  Jockeys,  ^nd  other 
aspects  of  the  ihoroughhred  horse  industry.  MndisonviUo.  Kentucky  1ms  the 
Mine  Mechaaies  InstUntc,  and  an  outi^tandlug  hcaltli  professions  program,  with 
training  la  seventeen  areas  of  liealth  oeeupatlons. 

In  general.  Kcntuek>  has  an  excellent  couipreheusive  system  of  vpcntioual 
education  administration,  with  fourteen  staffed  regliin.s  to  assist  In  the  idannlug 
operutuin  and  utnnltorlng  of  pro;;raais.  Kentnik>  al.vo  luisan  Aitlvoiipd  effective 
Spun  Ad\ls|)ry  rouneli.  whlrh  h.as  taken  the  le.ul  In  (MahljshluK  rei;ipiial  and 
local  ad\lsory  groups  to  as.slst  tn  tho  pinunlug  and  e\  a  I  nation  iJf  progrums,  ^ 

One  of  the'mo.^t  unhpie  projrrhnis  In  n.sponse  to  new  uiethiuls  and  technology 
Is  m  IhUehlnson.  Minnesota.  It  Is  a  course  In  non  destruilive  testing*  a  now  proe 
"  ehs  hv  which  anv  material  can  be  tested  without  dlstorinu  it*?  slmpe  or  size,  or 
destro.vlnu  the  material  or  article.  This  is  a  highly  Important  now  technhpie 
whleh  ls  l»elng  utlllze<l  lneren>hu:b  thronchout  the  .country.  The  proctram  at 
Tlutchlnson  eufrently  has  an  enrollment  4»f  twenty  el«ht  student.*?.  Tt  has  a  ouo 
hundred  percont  placement  rate  for  graduates.  The  don»and  fur  .»*tUileut^  comes 
from  all  over  the  P.f'.,  witli  starting  salaries  ranging  tmm  .^11,000  to  $M,000 
per  year,  «  '  •  ^ 
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Allied  henlth  progmnis  are  increasing  Uiroughout  the  country.  Three  come 
inmediately  td  mind  as  exiimnles.  The  Houston  schools  in  Texns  have  an  ex-, 
tonsivo  program  opertxtod  In  conjunction  with  Baylor  Medical  Center.  Baltimore. 
Maryiarjd  also  has  an  outstanding  health  occupations  program  in  cooperation 
with  local  hospitals  Jind  universities.  Watertown,  South  Dakota  has  one*  Of 
the  two  top  dental  assistance  schools  certilled  In  .the  U.S.,  with  one  hundred 
percent  placement  for'studenls  completing  thQcourse.  " 

The  administration  and  effective  functioning  o£  progriims'is  important  as 
ptflgrara jconteut.  In  our  earllei-testimouy.  wo  Doiuted  out  rho  hooa  fnrVttcr 
articulation  between  secondary  and  lK)st-s6condary  programs,  A  creatly  'In- 
iiZt^f  vpcatlonal  trahiing  Is  odcurrlujj  at  the  post-sccoudurv  level, 

S?  4  conimuulty  and  junior  colleges.  A  recent  survey  by  the  i\AC\12 

of  Stfttx?  Advisory  Councils  indicates  that  more  than  half  the  states  are  spending 
\  SrnL^''^!;?';^^^^^  of  l^oderal  funds  for  post^secondary  vocatloll  ^^^^^^^^ 

\  grams.  The  IOCS  Amendmcnta  jreQuIre  a  mlulmnnr  of  flf teen,  percent  tor  nost- 
^secowary  education.  Eleven  of  the  states  respQudlng  to  fLe 'survev  report 
spending  from  fi  ty  ta sOventy-ftve  percent  for  this  purpose,  Cledrly  the  trenOl^  s 
fc'^  ^m^^^  liivolVQment  of  post-secondary  Institutions  In  vocational  educa- 
Uon.  For  this  reason,  the  NACVK  recommended  thai  the  minimum  set-aside  for 
I^st  seeomlary  vocational  education  be  Increased  to  twenty-five  percent Jii  the  ^ 
nfewlegisla  loi),  with  a  similar  set-aside  of  twenty-five  percent  for  sccorida?}  edu- 
cation,' so  that  states Vould  allocate  up  to,  but  not  mbre  Umn,  sSy-^e  K 

ba^s  of  the  strengths  nnrf  needs-wlthin  each  state.  The  programs  for  secondary 
an(i  post-soco^ty  vocatiuimi  education  should  he  deve1oped\micr.  one  coni- 
preh^mrfrc-l^e  plan  for  vocational  education,  which  will  Improve  articulation 
bohVeen  the  tYu^V^?^.?."*^  prevent  duplication  of  programs.  The  fact  that  this 
"?^«»»l>»«^^d  l«  »»^»stra(ed  by  a  successful  program  In  Pennsylvania.  The 
Lehigh  Community  College  and  the  secondary  Area  Vocational  Technical  School 
IVVlfcf  o^^^^'i*''''  facilities  and  programs.  Students  from  one  Institution  can. 
attorn^ classes  and  receive  credits  from  the  other.  Secondary  students  can  eet  un 
^n«I?fcM'  ?^         from' their  high  school  cotcIu  certiUn  S 

.Xk^  community  college.  With  effoctlVe,  compreliensive  planning, 

ii  ntil?  J?  ""^"f?"       ^}'}^.  ^^•'^rJ^  on  «  statewide  basis.  Effecti^^ 

ll^^^^  in  Alabnma's  statewide  nctworl<  of  nineteen  junior  colleJ?'es 

.^ilr.  V^^^^^  te/!hnleaj  seUools  o/Tering  one  hundred  diflterent  post-socoudiirv 
h?Hnn-  ^vl,r^^'"?^^-  S^"*^?n;«  ^J>oo)>b  tlic  courscs^thpy  want  Crom  any  insti- 
clloice'    T  free  Jraqsportation  providetl  to  move  them  to  th,o  schools  of  theic 

Iniprovc^  planning  and  evaluation  are  essential  far  ofToctivo  vocational  edu- 
fu  J^^^  CT.^'^V'A"^'?  ^  ^^^^  '""^^^t  The  KACVR,  whtcl,  bellevos  that 

or;oi.^f.i^^^^^  ^'T^     f'^^  Vocational  Edneatiop  Act.  made  a  uumbcp 

nli^r  .  ProvlQUS  appearances  be/ore  this  Subcommittee  for 

ll"r  oi^^^^^^  ^  ^<?fer  yon^to.onr 

r^^I  t  ^^i^^l'W  ^^'^         Advisory  Councils  over  the  past  yoar.^ 

have  fnd  catoVl  that  In  many  states  the  State  Plan  is  treated  merely  as  a  com-  . 
pHauce  doeuuWnffor  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  rather^  than  an  effective 
J       "^1^    T\^^^-  states  have  not.  conducted  a  thorough  needs  assess- 

1  «1  n    t)^^a^     i'lC  ^^^^  Amendments.  The'  SACVEs  have.also  complained 
flint         S.  omee  of  Education  has  not  conducted  a  proper  review  and  evalu-  i 

r  ^1?"^  ""^^  programs.  However,  tJie  fact  that  inmrovemonts  in 

pinnn  nfiTJiml  ovhiuatlonare  needed  U  not  an  indication  tlmt  the  process  outlined 
in  the  100?  Ampi)(lmeht.s  ims  been  a'falhire.  '  ' 

T  bellovp  T  can^^<^afol.v  gerieralb.e  and  sny  that  th.e  planning  in  eadt.state  is  far 
snporIor,|nilnv  to  what  it  was  a  decade  ago.  To  cite  just  one  .speri'flc  example, 
Ohio  has  a  «*tnfeiylde  plan  for  vocational  education  based  on  state  law,  whioli 
wn<»  ^MnniTated  bj\  the  1005^  AmeudmentH,  roquiripK  all  school  districts  to  provide 
an  a^eqnato  vooatioiml  education  program  for  all  youth  In  part."^  of  the  state, 
Elghfy-Rix  and  seven  tenths  percent  of  all  dl.^trlcts.havc  provId(Hl  such  programs 
and  ^he  Board  of  Education  has  ?Qt  a  ^deadline  of  Septenil>er  of  this  year  for  all 
dI.strlof«  to  meet  the  standards.  *  «  , 

Kach  of.^he  local  planning  districts  has  a  pljin  based  upon  the  relationship 
of  the  statewide  goa^s  to  their  districts  on  ri  one%vear  and  four-year  bnsis.  Depaxt- 
menf  of  I^hor  trends  datl  for  occupations  are  adapted  statewide  first,  and 
then  to  each  local  vocatl9nal  education  planning  district.  / 
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We  believe  that  the  experience  gained  during  the  past  seven  years  since 
passage  of  tlie  Vocational  Educatiuiml  Amendntents  uf  1068  U  beginning  tu  paj 
•off.  Programs  have  grown  in  variety  and  complexity,  enrullment^  havf  increasud, 
and  public  awareness  of  vocajtional  and  technical  vducatiuJi  upMw"«  haVf  cunie  to 
the  fore  Vocational  education  is  finally  enierging  into  the  mainbtrcum  as  a  result 
of  thelDC«  Amendnients,  Along  with  it  there  ih  emerging  a  new  sophistication  on 
the  part  of  everyone  involveil  in  and  concerned- ^^ith  \ocatlonal  education— the, 
educators  and  administrators,  students  and  their  imrculs,  the  yvaluaitors,  the 
business  jind  labor  connnunity,  and;  the  general  public. 

There  Is  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  effective,  comprehensive  planning,  and 
the  fact  tliat  the  process  has  not  yet  fully  evolved  as  envisioned  in  the  l{)Ot> 
Amendments  is  no  indication  that  it  cannot  Imppcn  in  the  near  future,  ^n  a 
Ronse,  the  1U6S  Amendments  set  the  stage,  and  I  tliink  that  the  concejit  of  ;nieds 
a^^sessmont,  planning,  and  evaluation  iy  now  an  accept^jd  part  of  our  patjtern  of 
thinking  with  regard  to  vocational  education.  I  believe  that  renewed  ^mpha*is 
nn  tJic  state  planning  procedure  in  the  new  legislation  \\\\\  ^ield  syrprbingly 
effective  results.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  uf  1008.  wcr^e,  In  a 
sense,  a  tooling  up  process  similar  to  what  industry  eXperienct^  in  launching 
a  new  product  or  diversifjing  its  operations.  It  has  taken  a  little  longer  tl^an 
industry  could  tolerate,  but  that  has  to  be  accepted  in  a  svsteni  thin  slow  to 
change.  But  now  we're  ready  to  go.  The  physical  plant  is  in  place,  the  programs 
nre  there  or  far  along  In  the  development  stage,  the  personnel  is  there  to  teach 
the  students,  and  the  students  are  at  the  door.  In  this  respect,  tlie  lOOb^Amend- 
inents.are  an  unqualined  success.  No  one  expected  it  to  happen  overnigitt,  and 
the  fact  that  probjems  were  encountered  along  the  way  is  not  an  indication  uf 
failure.  As  Ronmu  Pucinski  told  you  last  April,  the  fact  that  there  have  licen 
some  problems  in  the  Implementation  and  adndnistration  uf  the  lliGS  Amend- 
ments  is  no  reason  to  scrap  them' and  start  all  uver  again.  Xow  is  tlie  time  tu 
move  vigorously  ahead  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  aciiieved,  and  to  in^^ure 
tlmt  tlie  Act  is  effecti\ely  implemented.  I  do  not  think  you  ^\ill  find  opposition 
from  any  quarter  with  respect  to  tliis  goal. 

nic  seeds  wlUch  were  planted  in  1003  and  lOCii  are  now  on  the. verge  of  fruition, 
and  everyone  involved  is  anxious  to  reap  a  rich  harvest.  This  lt>  particularly 
true  of  the  members  of  the  vocatipnal  education  adM&ury  councils  at  l*oth  tlie 
national  and  state  IcveU.  They  liave  done  a  lot  of  lioeing  and  wcedlne  and 
watering  over  the  past  few  years,  and  now  have  a  good  feel  for  the  Job  they 
wore  established  to  do. 

After  a  period  of  uiiccrtalat^  anil  experimentation,  and  with  meager  ru^ounes 
to  back  them  up,  the  Advisory  pouncils  them.sebes  have  now  nmturud  and 
grown  in  .sophist Icatiun,  I  believe  you  will  now  l)egin  to  see  a  much  bet-fer 
.product  from  tiiem,  ami  the  advisory  council  system  will  now  begin  to  fully 
!  realize  and  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress.  '  * 

,  As  a  businessman,  I  believe  that  the  Ad\l.sory  Councils  aio  iUo  best  Vehicles 
,ftjr  interfacing  the  public  and„pvi\aiQ  htfcturs  hi  the  lleid  of  education,  aiicse 
jUy  citl/AUtj,  reprcw>entiug  buslne.s.s,  labor,  studcat^s.  and  vtlu^r  cumuiunlt.v  ii^ter- 
e.st.s  are  bringing  a  new  perspcctiM'  to  eduwUion.  and  are  interacting  with 
Klucaturs  in  a  positi\e  wa,v  to  niake  our  cduuitlonai  progiams  Uiore  rolc\ant 
and  meaningful. 

'  ^Ir.  Cluunnan,  education  should  be  Job-specillc  ami  jnb^relevnnt,  Tiie  Voca- 
tional Kducatlon  Amcudnients  of  10(1$  ha\e  doiK*  luuoh  to  lead  u»  tt)\\afd  that 
;^oai.  The  career  cducntltin  concept  is  also  lucr^a>in^  iinbiic  a\\areuc.ss  i»f  the 
opportunities  av|illahlo  for  .u.uth  and  adults.  A.>  Jhi^  coiUiJUiO.  ti»c  lU-iajuul  for 
UH'atlonal  (duration  far  out^tii'tch  the  lat/aUiltlcs  of  our  lu.stltutions  to 
pj(>\ido  U.  AVe  mnst*nuw  build  upon  tlio  experlOiice  and  ^iiceeSh  of  tlie  Vucatltjnai 
I-^luoatlou  Aniondnitnts  uf  IOCS  ami  fully  huplenicut  and  c.\pand  the^e  programs 
srt  that  *\  .  ,  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  oonnuunltics  .  .  .  will  ha\c  rcad>  acxet^s 
otlvocational  tj-ainingor  retniinh»g.  .  .  /' 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  THIELE,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
^       ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

;^Ir.  TinKix\  Tliank  von,  Mr.  Chairmaii.  It  is  a  ))lu\sui'e  to  l>o  liere. 
As  |Clmirnian  of  tI\o  AcUi^ory  Council  and  particulailj^^as  a  business- 
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man  represcJnting  a  1/uge  tomiKii^}  lii  ua  inJu^^ti)  that  both  has*uni- 
plo}ed  and  prefcciitly  is  cniplu}  ing  Juun\  of  the  giadiiutcb  6£  tlu  kinds 
of  pro.ujrarns^ue  arojtalking  about,  as  a  bu»inc^bniau  I  git  a  Httlc  lonelj 
>vhen  lam  surroui)iled Uy  nUicatui>.  ToiKi)  I  must  &a)  it  ib  aci;\  lum- 
fortingto  lune  a  rnau  of  the  caliUi  and  i  xpcrunoe  ami  background 
of  lioiuaii  Pucliihla  A^itli  rue  a^  ]i»iri.shdi\c  i  haliaian.  1  am  buio  Uuman 
wH  ^vaut  to  make  a  few  coiiuraiiitt?  when  1  fiiik-h  Mnunuai/iiig  oui 
l>n\paro(l  testimony. 

we  nUo  luivc  with  us  and  \\ill  iutrodiKVM?n  quickly  fiuia  our 
htaff  heiv  in  Watilun«rtuu  lluth  Taiignuiu,  Irw  in  PrebM  lh  (u  oiav  *\VaI! 
rodt,  our  legisKiti\  c  llai;ton  and  albo  Ana  Baiky  bitting  behind  luc,  w  ho 
is  our  liai?on  person  ^vith  the  OlUce  of  Education, 

T  tlnnk  it  is  also  particularly  pertinent  that  Ivouian  is  with  me 
ioJay  botli  a^'a  CMnirrcbsi^ian  cUid  ati  a  peibun  who  has  jnaHc-  a  ^'rcat 
contribution  to  th^b  field -but  pi  rhaps  muie  bruadh  a>  an  uldemum  and 
representative  6t  one  of  the  largt^bt  urban  areas  In  the  counti  \  and 
iiho  another  businessman. 

.  So  T  wi^l  sunuuari/.e  luir  testimony  and  thea  tuin  o\cr  to  a  gentle 
nuuK  to  Koman.  ' 

Chairman,  we  welcome  this  opportunit\  tu. appear  today  to 
[Hiiiit  out  the  positive  impact  of  the  1008  aniendnieutb  and  boiav  uf  the 

0. \i-mplai*\  prui;ianib  whii  h  ha\i'  been  deveh^peil  undi  r  itt>  aegis,  ^fuj^h 
ot  the  i)re\  ious'tebtinionj  before  tliis  subcuinniitlee  ha.s  fucu>ed  on 
the  pronlenis  and  shortcomings  of  \o»  a(ional  edui.dion  pjo^^iaaib  and 
the  need  for  ciurectiye  action.  Construct iAe  criticism  and 'objecti\e 
lecummendations  for  inipru\emcnt  an*  tbi'  pximai}  \alucs  uf  liear- 
ings  bueh  a>  tlu-^e.  IIo\\e\  1 1,  the  recunuuendjitions  .diould  be  fciv  u  from 
llio  broader,  as  well  as  tlie  moie^speeific,  perspecti\e  and  that  in- 
eludes  the  positive  accomplishments  in  \ocational  education. 

In  rts  |)re\ioiis  testimony  tlic  XACVE  stated  that  the  he.-^t  mcams 
of  n^eetiug  tlu»  \ocatioiial  ediKation  needs  ofpm*  Nation  'Svlth  niuxi- 
nuuu  i»(lVrtiu»ness  and  with  greatest  emphaso      the  ncedb  of  .^tuihnts 

1. s  tliroueli  extension  of  the  lOGR  Vocational  Education  Anirndnicntb. 
Public  ;Luw  OO-oTO.';  \Ve  believe  that  Pnlilie  Law  0O-jT()  kan  ex- 

^emplarx  pieee  of  leuihlatlon  and  the  ba.^ic  ptapo.H'  and  fonnaf  of  the 
aotslioi^ld  be  retained,  ^  . 

The  purpose  of  tlu'  Vocational  Edaeatimi  Act  is  to  inMUv  that  'Ar- 
sons of  all  acjes  in  all  eonnuunitie.s  wijl  ha\e  iv.^d>  access  to  \o<.atioilal 
traininjj:  m-  retraining/*  The  Fedeial  cunt lihlit ion' has  iniieafcui  from 
S*2riO  million  in  lOOO  to  more  than  $."4rj  niillion  in  lOTo.  0\erjhe  last 
diM'ade  Federal  funds  ti»talin«r  .?r>  hillioji  lju\e  been  direeted  to  la  Iping 
provide  \of'atiiaial  i  laining.  E\  ei-ini  K'a>Ingdcnui)id!^  are  hiding  placi  il 
on  local  voyational  and  trade  sihoob-.  For  (he  last  se\eial  ^lars  en- 
rollments ila\e  been  growing  at  an  amiuul  rate  of  about  0  |>ereent 
according  tothelatestrepmtsof  theTTuu.-e  and  Senate  A ppiopiiations 
Committees.  States  andloial  gu\ernnients  recogni/c  the  pressing  needs 
in  this  area  and  ha\o  responded  well.  On  the  a\eiage  eycr\  Federal 
iMhv  of  sum>ort  1ms  been  nmtihed  h>  moie  than  $^5  in  State  and 
local  funds, If  > on  look  atthat  biicfl\  we  see  that  in  just  the  last  }ear 
then  about  $3  l)illiou  has  been  spent  at  the  State  and  FederaUe\el, 
W'hiidi  about  e<pial^  the  total  Fedeial  fundiujr  in  the  last  decade. 
>  Enrollments  have  increased  from  7.5  million  ia  lOCO  to  o\er  Ik." 
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milliun  prujectud  Xui  the  caiiuut  ^liui.  Eiiiullniunls  are  exijected  to 
increfJise  by  1  million  lauie  next  Jt^ai.  atcunllng  to  Appropriations 
Conuiuttoe  figures.  Wo  Uiuu  come  a  Jung  wa}  bhico  19G3  an  J  19C8. 

Today  thero  are  over  2,100  inbtitutions  at  tliu  bccundary  le\el  tliat 
hav(j  a  iJrinijiry  einphablii  on  ^Ov,utioaal  oilucatlun.  That  duc':»  nut  in- 
clude schools  which  ull'er  unl>  unc  or  ^^^o  uc^npatiun.il  coui'buo.  At 
the  postbccondary  k\ul  there  aru  u\  vr  1,700  technical  institutes  and 
cOniinunity  collegcb  with  a  bubstantlal  portion  of  theii  cnrollnient  in 
vocational  education.  '  5 

riie^  number  of  tcachei^  of  \ocatlonal  educatluu^  hus  ulbo  been 
inc leased.  AccurUing  to  U.S.  Ollicu  of  Education  llgures  there  were 
100,81)8  vocational  teachers  ui  lOCfr.  TJicrc  arc  "Currently  3d753U2  ^oca- 
tional  educatitm  tcachcrb  and  nnpubliohed  data  luccived  b>  Piojett 
Baseline  fn^ni  the  variuub  States  cbtlnuife  ihat  the  btoJvcof  Vocational 
teacliors  \\ill  riso  to  002,8^7  by  1986.  Part  F  of  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Deyclopnieut  Act,  \ocatlunal  teacher  tialnlng,  has  ken  in- 
strumeutal  in  providing  tcailier  training  in  this  area.  Authoiization 
and  fundin«r  for  vocational  teacher  traiiiiag  nm^t  W  cuutiuued  if  ^\e 
are  to  meet  the  ixrowing  dennmd  for  Mnatlonul  instiuctioii,  paitfcu-' 
larly  in  newly  developing  occupational  ilelds.  Althougli  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  general  education  tcachciri,  \ucatloind  toachcr  cJuuUion 
still  constitutes  a  fipeciah;\ecd. 

.y  look  at  the  liM  of  iustiuctitjual  prognuub  tde/itl(ied  u\  tln^^lLS. 
OiKce  of  Education  in  seJoudai}  and  pobtsecondar\  iik^tltutlons  indi- 
cates the  wide  range  of  coui'ses  available  to  students  tuda>  in  lc:^punse 
to  the  intent  of  the  1908  auicndnientsto  develop  programs  in  new  and 
ciner;,lng occupations  as  well  as  traditional  onc5.  These  incltule  s^ulous 
aspects  of  agribusiness  as  well  as  dlstributue  education  progi.anK-.  buch 
as  ad^crtising,  finance  and  credit,  industrial  niaiketing,  inU  rnatlonal 
trade,  petroleuni  and  recreation  and  touiisui;  health  profcSbiuns  such 
as  medical  lab  assistant,  occupational  thciapli5t,en\irunnieutul  hcidth, 
mental  health  and  Inhalation  tltcnip}  ;  technolugy  programs  in'  aeru- 
iiautics,  environment  control,  i^cIcntifK'  data,  OGMnagra|dn,  poh*u\ 
science  and  air  and  water  pollution j  trade  and  Imhibtrial  ocuiputiuns 
such  as  aviation. 'business  machines,  diescd  meihanlis,  indui^trlal 
atomii*  energ^y  find  metallurgy ;  and  other  programs  such  a.s  clnld  care, 
data  jnoeesshig,  and  institutional  and  hoaic  management. 
^  01)U0Usly  a  strong  curriculum  development  program  l.s  nvedcit  to 
estjO)lish  programs  such  as  these  an*!  to  keep  them  ajj  to  date.  As  we 
stressed  in  pre\  ioiis  testimony,  we  mge  that^trong  ouiphasis  be  placed 
on  cnrricnhnu  de\clopment  and  that  anthui  i/ations  be  incieaocd  for 
this  purpose. 

A  survey  of  reports  by  the  State  advisory  councils  on  \(ji'ational 
education  reveals  some  of  the  exciting  progiams  in  opi»ratiou  toda\ 
to  meet  local  and  national  needs,  developed  under  the  impetus  of  the 
1968  amendments.  I  would  Uke  to  add  that  durinu  m\  travels  as  a 
busiiKJSsmau  and  for  the  Advisory  Council,  I  take  adv  autage  of  these 
opportunities  hi  our  free  time  to  vLsit  some  of  the^e  \  ocatiunal-tech- 
nical  schools  and  see  what  is  gohig  on.  It  i.s  indeed,  as  Lowell  pointed 
out,  a  very  exciting:  experience.  We  would  like  to  mune  two  or  thue 
exceptional  examples  from  our  contacts  with  State  advisory  ctauiclls 
hi  the  last  vveek  or  two. 
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We  would  also  like  to  point  out  two  very  interesting  pro-ams. 
Ilazaul,  Kentucky  has  an  outstanding  heavy  equipment  prpgnim 
which  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  local  industry  and;  the  State 
highway  dej^artment.  '  "  ^  \ 

I  was  Interested  to  find  that  Kentucky  has  an  equine  education  pro- 
gram at  ^Lexington  which  trains  people  who  handle  horses,  hoi-se 
trainiii-a  and  jockeys  And  other  aspects  of  the  thoroughbred  liqi-so 
industry.  ^  .  '  \ 

Madisonville,  Ky.  as  T^owell  pointed  out  has  a  mine  inechanics 
institute  and  an  outstanding  health  professions  program,  with  train- 
ing in  .17  areas  of  health  occupations.  ,  _  ;  \ 
In  general,  Kentucky  has  an  excellent  comprehensive  system  of 
vocational  education  administration  with  11  staffed  regions  to  a^ist 
in  the  planning  operation  and  monitoring  of  pcogranis.  Kentucky  ^ 
also  has  an  active  and  effective  State  advisory  coimcil  whicKhas  taken 
.  the  lead  in  establishing  regional  and  local  advisory  groups  to  assist 
in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  programs.  j 

One  of  the  most  unique  prufjjrams  in  response  to  nelw  methods  and 
technology  is  in  Hutchinson,  Minn.  It  is  a  course  in  nondestructive 
testing,  a  new  process  by  which  any  material  can  be  tested  without 
distorting  its  shape  or  size,  or  destroying  the  material  or  articlc.^This 
is  a  Jiighly  important  new  technique  wliich  is  being  used  increasingly 
throughout  the  country.  The  program  at  Hutchinson  currently  has 
.  an  enrollment  of  28  studentsi  It  has  a  100-percent  placement  rate  for 
graduates.  The  demand  for  students  comes  from  all  over  the  United 
States  with  starting  salaries  ranging  from  $11,000  to  $1-1,000  per  year. 

Allied  health  progiams  are  increasing  throughout  the  conntiw. 
Throe  come  immediately  to  mind  as  examples.  The  Iloilston  schools 
*  in  Texas  have  an  extensive^  program  operated  in  conjunction  with 

Baylor  Medical  Center.  Baltimore,         also  has  an-  outstanding 
health  occupations  program  in  with  local  hospitals  and  univci^sities., 
p  The  administration  and  effective  functioning  of  programs  is  as  im- 

1^     portant  as  program  content.  In  our  earlier  testimony  we  pointed  out 
the  need  for  better  articulation  between  secondary  and  postsocondary 
programs.  A  greatly  Incre.'xsing  amoimt  of  vocational  traininjr  is  oc- 
curring at  the  postsecondarv  level,  particularly  in  community  and 
junior  colleges.  A  recent  purvey  by  the  NACVE  of  State  advisory 
C>7      councils  indicates  that  more  than  half  the  States  arc  spondmg  over 
%  25  percent  of  Federal  funds  for  postsecondaiy  vocattonal  prn^rams. 
I        The  1068  amendments  require  a  minimum  of  15  percent  for  post- 
I        secondary  education.  Eleven  of  the  State.^  respondinfr  to  tlix?  survey 
I        report  spendinir  from  50  to  75  percent  for  this  purpose.  Clearly  the 
trend  is  toward  greater  involvement  of  postsecondary  iniitutionFi  in 
vocational  education.  For  this  reason  the  XAC^TS  rccomm^ndofl  that 
the  minimum  set-aside  fur  postsecondary  vocathmal  education  he  in- 
creased to  25  percent  in  the  new  legislation  with  a  similar  set-aside 
of  25  percent  for  secondary  education  so  that  States  could  allocate 
up  to  but  not  more  than  75  percent  for  postsecondary  proirram?. 

But  this  should  develop,  as  it  has  to  date,  on  the  basis  of  the 
strengths  find  needs  within  each  State.  The  programs  for  sormKlrry 
and  postsecon(?arv  vocational  education  should  be  developed  under 
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one  compreheusi\o  State  plan  fur  vocational  education,  whicli 
improve  articulation  between  the  t\\o  levels  and  pi  event  duplication 
of  programs.  The  fact  that  this  can  be  acconipnshed  is  illustrated 
by  a  successful  program  in  Pennsjlvania.  The  Lehigh  Cunjjuinity 
CTollege  and  the  secondary;.  Area  \  ocational  Tecliulcal  School  liave^ 
interchiUi^eablc  fav.ilities  uiid  piogianis.  Students  fiom  one  iji&tltutiun 
can  attend  classes  and  receirc  credits  from  the  other.  Secondary  stu- 
dents can  get  up  to  2  yeai*s  of  credit  from  their  high  school  cuurbca 
in  certain  areas,  which  are  transferable  to  the  conuuunity  college.. 

Last  week  we  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  one  of  the  fine  supenn 
tendeiits  of  another  school  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  the  voca 
tional- technical  school  was  on  one  side  of  tlie  street,  across  from  the 
community  college. 

TTith  effective  comprehensive  planning  there  is  no  reason  whj  this 
system  could  not  work  on  a  statewide  basis,  Effective  plannmg  is 
evident  in  Alabai*ia's  statewide  network  of  10  junior  colleges  and  2S 
technical  schools  offenng  100  different  postseconJary  vocational  pro- 
grams. Students  can  choose  the  coiii^ses  they  want  Ikom  any  Institution^ 
with  free  transportation  provided  to  move  theni  to  the  schools  of  their 
chbice. 

Improved  planning  and  evaluation  are  essential  for  effective  voca- 
tional education  programs  related  to  job  markejUiceds.  The  ]S'AC\TE, 
which  believes  that  the  State  plan  is  the  heart  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  made  a  number  of  recommendations  in  its  previous  appea;- 
anceb  before  this  subcommittee  for  tightening  and  Improving  the  State 
planning  proceduie  and  I  refer  you  to  out  earlier  testimony. 

Chairman  Pkiuuks.  I  wonder  if  you  would  have  any  objection  to 
putting  the  rest  of  your  statement  m  the  record.  Several  of  us  ha\e 
meetings  this  morning.  I  know  you  want  to  call  on  your  friend,  !\)[r. 
Pucinski.  Without  objection  the  remainder  of  the  statement  will  bo 
inserted  in  the  record. ; 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  time  problem  so  I 
will  be  very  brief.  There  is  not  much  that  I  can  improve  on  Jack 
Thiele's  statement  and  the  other  statements.  I  think  an  impartial  read 
ing  of  the  testimony  this  morning  w  ill  sho\y  that  the  bottom  lino  sho\ys 
that  V  ocational  education  has  made  extraordinary  gains  in  this  country 
since  the  1968  amendments.  .  ^ 

We  urge  the  committee  to  proceed  cautiously  and  car  ef  ully  in  accept- 
ing any  amendnieut^j  to  the  1968  act  simply  because  all  the  materials  aro 
now  on  the  lino.  The  guidelines  are  now  there.  The  State  vocational  ad- 
visory councils  aro  develoijing  some  veiy  exciting  plans.  It  seems  to 
mo  that  the  best  testimony  is  the  fact  that  since  1968  the  enrollment  in 
vocational  education  in  this  countiy  has  more  than  doubled,  from  7 
million  to  11  million  students.  I  think  that  speaRs  loader  than  anything 
wo  could  say  about  the  success  of  the  program. 

More  important  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  in  our  postsecondary  Voca- 
tional schools  and  community  colleges,  while  most  universities  around 
tlio  country  aro  seeing  a  very  serious  decline  in  population,  the  com- 
munity colleges  are  over  subscribed  and  throughout  the  country  most 
of  them  or  at  least  manj  of  them  have  long  waiting  lists  of  students  to 
get  in. 
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,So  it  fcceins  to  me  tlic  rcconl  in  \ery  clear.  The  IOCS  ainendiiiclits  liav6 
been  successful.  - 

Cliaimiaii  Pi-oikins.  Let  me  ufeV  r^J*  former  colleague— a  great  pro- 
ponent of  vpcatluiial  education  if  tLcre  cvur  was  one~~\Ae  have  largo 
\\aitiiig  lists  in  some  area  schools  in  tlic  rountrj  u  here  \  ouiig^tei*b  ha\  e 
nut  coinplcted  high  schools  and  sirilultalluou^l  v  hiK>  ^  large  w  altliig  libtb 
at  the  post  secondary  le\  el  Mliere  thej  are  to  complete  grades  13, 11  and 
specialize  in  ^ome  trade  or  craft  ur  electronics,  llow  are  we  going  to 
allocate  more  funds  to  the  technical  schools  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  ongoing  programs  guing  in  areas  \\here  the  rei?ourci'S  are  not  pres- 
ent A\ithout  having  a  fluxihlc  forniula  in  this  bill?  Would  you  want  to 
comment  on  that,  Eoman  ? 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  .Vs  yoii  know,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  already  recom- 
mended the  25  percent  set -aside  for  pobt^econdary  instead  of  the  15 
percent  because  of  the  additiuiial  needs  because  in  uiost  States  they  arc 
already  spending  in  excess  oi  25  percent.  It  ^ould  seem  to  me  that 
within  that  framework — 

Chaiimau  Pkukin.s.  What  wonies  me.  svliut  bothers  mc  the  most,  is 
the  iiiadeqiiac}  of  the  funding.  If  we  had  aiiiple  funding  would 
not  l»a\e  any  |>i»)blein  here  at  all.  No  pioblem.  But  with  the  cutback 
that  the  Adnuni.-t ration  h  recomnicndiiig  hxMi  arc  .,e  going  to  solve 
this  problem  ? 

^fv.  Pi'CiNsivi.  T  think  that  the  record  of  tlie  success  of  vocational 
cducatiim  both  at  the  .setondarv  and  pu^tsecoiular}  IcmI  speaks  for 
itself.  Obviously  it  i^  the  function  of  Congns^  to  set  the  priorities. 
The  tehtlmony  lu*ie  thi,->  morning  ^hoAs  yuu  that  auu  are  on  \ery  .sife 
ground-in  "biting  the  bulVt*'  and  pnniding:  the  kind  uf  financial  as- 
^ihtani  c  that  in  ncto^aiy  for  this  program  en  if  w^e  have  to  do  with- 
out tia-  e\pt  ii-e  of  other  piogiauis,  tluMe  i^  no  question  in  my  mind. 

("bairnian  Pekkins.  I  agiee  with  you'.  But  if  ^Acget  a  veto,  where 
would  we  he  ?     ,  / 

Mr.  PiHTiNsia.  I  would  like  to  refresh  your  recoUeition  tluit  the 
^nc  M'to  we  were  .able  to  ovenide  was  the  approiuiation  for  voca- 
tional rdnratVnii  in  11)71,  Ibelic\e  it  was,  1072,  .somewhere  tlirough 
there.  So  (he  ^yfembers  of  Congrc.«;s  arc  responsive. 

Chainuau  Pkuivtn.s.  T  am. for  heeflng  this  amount  wp.  It  has  got  to 
be  beefed  up  if  we  arc  going  to  do  our  full  msponsibility  insofar  as 
the  dropouts  ai-e  conrnned.  I  would  like  to  sec  it  more  tlwn  doubled 
myself.  -  *  . 

ifr.  PrriNSKT.  rhairman,  on  that  score  I  would  like  to  put  in 
the  record  at  this  point  a  chapter  from  an  excellent  book  i)repaied  by 
the  OR\vc  of  Eduv  ation,'v^eiuinars  on  Occupational  Clu.^tei-s."I  would 
hope  that  ])erha]),s  the  whole  du^  unu  nt  ran  heconie  a  part  of  the  record. 
But  this  i)articular  chapter  written'ln  Dr.  Sinjpson  on  the  part  I  vo- 
cational edncntiou  amrndments  of  10(58  and  what  they  have  been  do- 
ing in  OE,  developing  curriculum  to  meet  the^e  growing  needs,  I 
would  hope  (hat  one  area  where  roiiirress  would  be  respons'ive  to  cor- 
rectnig  a  great  inju  tire  of  last  jear  wjis  when  they  cut  down  part  I 
from  ^1  mdhou  recpiested  by  (he  administration  to'$l  miltiou 

I  Committee  insert  follows:] 
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Cluster  CtKRicui.vii  Development,  Paut  I,  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  ov  196S 

iBv  Elizabeth  J.  iSininsun,  Dean,  Scliuul  of  Fanaly  Resources  and  Consumer 
Science,  University  ot  Wisconsiu)* 

CuiTu-uIum  df\tluiintt»iit  in  15  mx(U«iti<Mial  <l«>ttrft  i(Untifu\l  fur  \ucational 
and  teclinical  edauUiun,  \^a^  initiatid  in  ti.scnl  *71.  H.\  11)74,  all  15  diusters  liad 
heen  ad.di-e.vsed  m  itli  tlic. major  ubjetti\c  of  tUv  de\  t  lojauent  of  traiic^iMirtable  tur- 
nculuni  £;uides  furocciipatioaale.xvloration  and  iireparati<>n  for  iHtr,\  u^cupatiou.s 
or  for  further  uutiuutioiml  training  in  tlic  tlu>tur.  The  following:  table  prLsents 
the  dibtf-ibution  of  Part  I  funds  b>  occupational  clui»ter.s  ti^juil  '71  71. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PT.  I  FUNDS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS,  1971-74 


^  Fiscal  year— 


Clusters                       "                               1971  1972  1973  1974 

Aiiibwiness  and  nal  jrai  resources  ^   5250, 000  0  $94. 332 

B5s'mcssar>dc{f.ce  -  209,OW  0  J520,3|4  0 

Commum»tio.r,andmedia..^.....   570.000  ;0  241,830  0 

ConstrucUon..,  -   50.0^0  71,/Oj  262,  / 85  0 

Coftsum*ra.i.Jhoaiemakm£edycaUon...  7*r   164.383  195, J24  162,  144  ^  0 

fnvircrunertt   ,  ,   236.236  0  0  ,  0 


,     o     ^     i^f^  277.53s 

000  576.280 


Health 

HfN^nitil.i^/ iind  r^f#nhin  .  _     .  ._   103.0U  0  .      0  2/7,226 


aospium/aadrecjeolion   103.0^  0  .     .  -  -  . 

tee«1en4s'  •  " y  '""'"^O  0  '^''''o  .  -  100.38? 

tekeli^^andiiijinbutp^                                             0  24.0M  189,853  0 

Peistfnal services.. -   20XCjO  ,  0  U  2A9.34J 

Pub  IC  services-,   !!S'^  .a  -jg"  ^cn'nM 

Tran^OfUiio.1   -   160.lM)0  49,39o  250.000  0 

toerSrSre^^^^^^^^^^   0       1.  137,661  273. 729  915,441 


FoHowinii  are  dt^st■^J>tlun^  of  the  ui.ijor  utcaiMtionai  tluhtcr  curriculum  proj 
fcts  fun(U'd  uiulft  Part  1,  Thes^e  uffortb  are  rivMilting  la  cuniculuni  materials 
which  will  huip  to  adiu'vv  the  ideal  of  a  niarkt'tablf  .^^kill  fur  each  liii;h  school 
^graduate,  as  well  i\s  pro\ide  a  i^olid  ioundati(*n  for  further  ooiupalionul 
preparation. 

AOKIBl'SINKSS 

t 

'Jiic  uurrh-ulum  project  in  Agri-buMncss,  Xatural  Bom aireeN  and  Kun  ironnieu 
tal  Protection  is  designed  to  fncditate  the  pnnvi,i>ci>  of  career  education  at  the 
various  .sta^'es  •»£  career  awareness,  orientatit>n,  exploration  and  preparation 
lvr..i)niiel  from  three  nai\ crsitics  i>tate  staff  member,  aiid  3J  teachers  have  lieei! 
iiividveil  hi  the  develupmeiit  of  thi>  iirojett.  Field  te>tiii^'  of  the  i;uUlc  is  currently 
underway.  Major  tasks  include ; 

1.  lo  identify  tlie  major  agri-bubhiess,  natural  resoiirccs  and  envirDumen- 
tal  pndeet ion  occupations; 

12.  Ti)  detenniue  the  state-of-the-art  in  this  eurritulum  cluster ; 

a.  To  develop  and  validate  currieuhun  guides ;  and 

4.  To  print  and  disseminate  copies  of  the  guides  t<»  each  of  the  50  States. 

BUS1NES>S   A'Nl)  .office 

Due  fr>r  eomi))etion  in  J075  is  a  project  to  de;;elop  and  validate  currieuhun 
Kuules  tf)  comprise  an  instructional  s.\steni  for  teacher  use  in  career  development 
and  preparatu>n1n  business  and  olljue  mupatiuns,  K  1 1.  These  giudes.  adaptablo'- 
for  n«?o -throughout  the  country,  co\ en^>ccftpatlonal  awareness,  orientation,  ana 
voentujnal  preparatiun.  Following  a  Tieriod  of  re\ie\v  and  re\ision  of  existing 
nintorlals  and  the  preparation  of  curriiuhun  modules,  field  tests  began  in  four 
States.  After  the  results  of  the  field  tests  ha\e  been  gathered  and  further  rcvi.sion, 
the  project  will  set  up  a  dlssemiaation  conference  for  Slate  consultants  for  the 
hii.^iness  and  ofllcc  occupations. 


MAt  the  time  of  urrRontaMrtu,  Dr.  Slmpnm  was  the  Chief.  Curriculum  nd\ olopnicrft 
Branch.  V.S.  Offlcoof  Kducatlon). 
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COMMUNICATIO'S  AXD  MEDIA 

One  of  the  first  uccupatlonal  duster  curritulutn  prujocts  undertaken  was  in 
the  Comaiunkatioiis  and  Media  Cluj.t^.  Tim  xnajor  .iiurpu^e  the  eiopment 
of  curh'culuuj  ^^uideliius  fur  the  txpL>r.iUouaiuTprtijaratioii  in  ihe  cluster. 

The  project  ^\as  exteuJetl  to  purmit  Held  tfiithig  of  tho  uuitoriaLs  under  dt\eluii. 
nient,  ns  well  as  initial  iie\elu^iiiint  i*f  materials  fur  the  orient*; tivn  le\  d.  Lpon 
con^aetiuii  the>e  erurts  will  result  in  a  'related  i>et  ut  career  edu^^atlon  orienta- 
tion, e.\ploratlun  and  prci^ ration  learning  activititrs  available  for  ptiblication 
.and  dl^seiMnatioii  througU  the  Guverniuent  P>Iirtiug  Oflice. 

HEALTH 

The  Allied-IJeuIth  PruXesi,ion»  Curriculum  PrujeU  which  coders  both  secondary 
and  postsecondaiy  lc\ej^is  conv,erned  \\itli  the  development  of  curricula  for  2b 
different  allitnl  health "bccujiatlons.  Tai>k  inventories  were  completed  fur  all  20 
occui«itions,  occupational  anaba's  on  a  national  buMs  were  compieted  fur  IG 
occupations,  ami  curricula  ana  instructional  materials  were  eiUier  completed  or 
partially  completed  for  seven  programs.  Thegreatcbt  impact  hai>  been  in  nursing, 
medical  records,  clinical  laboratory,  prustheticsortliotic^,  dentai  hygiene,  and  tlie 
Secondary  Schools  Allfed  Health  Occupations. 

The  ba.MC  nursing  cnrrlcuhna  bad  been  adopt eil  by  approximately  3oO  nursing 
eduf^ation  programs  nationwide  ab  of  July,  10t3.  As-uf  Mareli,  1074,  this  figure  is 
eiitimated  to  have  doul>l«d.  Similar  impact  has  occurred  in  medical  jceords, 
clinical  laboratory,  dental  Ijygiene,  and  the  secondary  school  programs. 

/         lIOSMTATaTY,  REcnEATION'.    AND^  TOTTRlS^f 

The  primal  purpose  of  this  project  wa.s  tu  deveh>p  cuniprcheusive  teacher- 
oriented  airriculum  gaidelinob  for  leisure  occupaliuns  at  Uie  exploration  and 
proparatioa  levels  of  Jhe  career  education  model.  The^iinal  producti*  comprLse 
printed  guides  for  use  b.v  teacliers  in  integrating  career  education  for  leisure 
occupations  in  curriculum  at  grades  0  through  12.  Since  the  field  of  recreation 
and  touri.<m  nmy  ha\e  inherent  employment  attractions. for  tiie  dii>iidvajitaged, 
handicapped  and  other  minorities,  motivation  factors  causing  people  to  enter, 
continue  to  leave  tliis  occupaticaial  aa^a  have  been  assessed  In  a  pilot  btudy. 

IM-sscniinatlon  of  the  iCuUles  has  included  50O  copies  to  the  States,  -1,000  copies', 
to  local  eilucation  dgencies,  and  500  copies  to  colleges  and  universities.  In  fiscal 
*71,  a  second  major  project  was  funded  for  further  work  in  the  Hospitality, 
Recreation  and  Tourism  cluster. 

CONSIJMEB  AND  IiaUEMAKl>'0 

The  development  of  flexible  teaching  curriculum  modules  on  cunsunter  educa- 
tion, whlcj^  can  be  adapted  by  teachers  to  serve  a  variety  of  learners  of  varying 
ages,  socloi^econoinlc  levels,  cultural  "backgrounds,  and  life  styles  was  funded  in 
fiscal  *72.  Tiio  following  objectives  kere  achieved  by  this  project: 

1.  IJrntlllcation  and  review  of  available  curriculum  materials  In  consumer 
education  and  a  determhiation  of  gaps  in  the  materials ; 

2.  The  deveUipmcnt  of  teaching  modules  to  supplement  existing  materials, 

3.  Field  testing  of  mwlules; 

4.  Design  and  development  of  con.sinTier  education  teaching  modules  which 
can  be  used  by*  or  ndaptedj>y  teachers. or  leaders  of  youth  organisations, 
teachers  of  pre-nnd  hi  service  teachers  of  grade  9-14  or  adults,  and  .students 
oT  any  age  for  self  instruction ;  a  nd  ^ 

5.  ni.sFemiuafion  of  the  currieuluni  mocUilesfor  ube  In  vocatioaal-teclniical 
education  programs. 

'  More  than  ZOO  home  economics,  huslnes.s  and  office,  and  dl.stributive  education 
teachers  participating  in  the  field  tost  w  Itli  soii^t  15,000  students  from  a  variety 
of  Socioeoinomic  Itnels  onj  cultural  bacKgnainds.  Testing  included  schools  and 
nun-Miliool  learning  ceutirs  and  involved  students  hi  grades  0-14,  adult.s  senior 
(itlzen.s  and  Vi>eationaI  youth  ^jroups.  This  project  resulted  in  a  set  of  consumer 
eduiation  teaching  module.-,  whUii  have  been  printed  by  the  Government  Printing 
Offlpe. 

In  fiscal  year  TJ.  a  contract  v\as  awarded  for  the  development  of  ungraded 
curriculum  guides  for  home  ec«>a6ralcs- related  occupations  in  the  area.s  of:  1) 
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chilli  dcydopuicnt,  f<4iiiil>'  rt-Iatious,  and  liuiuuiitakcr/liumt  health  occuiMtion.>, 
2)  clothing  and  ttxtilcb  uccuiiatlont^,  3;  fouds  and  nutiitlun  occupations,  i>  home 
uiaaagt^nient  and  'amil>'  ccononiKb  occuimtionis,  and  o>  core  of  kiio^ledgcb  and 
bkilU  uotiocuited  v\ith  liomc  ecenoiiiicb-reiatcd  occui*«ition:>.  In  thU  duster  al^o, 
further  wvrk  is  needed  in  the  de\eiopmend  of  curricula  for  thu  hoiiicmaking 
asiMJctvf  home  economics  iii  order  ti>  aclneve  a  proi^rani  uore  rc^iJoncive  to  social 
ucmdltions  and  needs, 

FIJfB  ARTS  AND  JIUMA.N'XTIES 

A  biuall  gr&nt  a\\urd  in  fiscal  *73  \\as  for  tlic  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
relationship  between  the  fine  art^  and  career  ediication.  SpecilKall^,  a  tUrct- 
conference  \*di>  held  to  exatainc  tLe  theoretical  and  practical  i^buts  surround- 
in,;  the  arts  as  aa  cccjipatiorial  clustei,  Twenty  participiUitb  prepaicd  papeii^ 
identifying  the  ba^Ie  educational  literature  on  the^art;^,  problem  arcai>,  and 
greneral  guidelines  fc^:  the  lane  arts  and  humanities  cuciicula  ai  the  elementary, 
middle  and  secondary  levc^is.  Tartieii^ants  also  analyzed  a  nc.\  concept,  ''The 
cultural  ser\ice  field/'  which  woufd  afford  career  preparation  in  occupations 
which  supporl  the  fine  arts,  such  as.  art  dealership,  public  relations,  gallery 
management ;  set  design ;  costuming ;  lighting. 

Over  2,000  copies  of  "The  Arts,  Cultural  Services,  and  Career  Education*^  hu\e 
been  published  in  a  spc»cial  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education.^ 

In  fiscal. year  74,  a  contract  was  aivarded  for  the  developmeat  of  curricula 
for  the  occupational  cluster  of  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities,  Curriculum  ijuides  arc 
to  lie  de\  clipped  tor  occuputiunal  exploration,  orientation,  and  ^jteparation  fi^r 
'  *  tlie  junior  and  senior  high  levelb'. 

.  CONSTRUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  Construction  cluster  project  \\hlch  began  in  1971  \\ils  to 
develop  lustructlonal  material  to  be  used  at  the  secondary  le\ei  for  career  devel- 
opment for  construction  occupations.  The  iiisiructor's  ejuides  for  grades  0  and  10 
iand  for  grades  10,  11  and  12  include,  liehavioval  objectives,  sucgested  activities 
for  students  and  Instructors,  sources  of  information,  related  acadciaic  theor,^, 
and  cxuuiples  oZ  Ie^son  plan  development.  An  in  depth  exploratory  approach 
introduces  tlfe  student  to  construction  occiipations  in  se\en  broad  areas— wood, 
metal^  masonry,  elect liuil,  finishing,  hcav>  equipnicnLopcrations,  and  engineering 
and  support  ser\ite».  One  guide  focuaes  on  a  choice  foi  skill  development  svlthia 
one  of  the  se\  en  areas.  The  student's  resource  nianual  for  the  expioiatory  phase  en- 
ables the  student  to  establish  a  broad  base  of  information  about  occuiiations 
within  the  con.>tniction. industry  from  s\hlch  reasonable  career  decisions  can  bt 
made.  The  student's  resource  nianual  for  the  skill  development  phabc  provides 
the  basic  technical  information  to  coincide  with  and  supiipltraeut  the  develop- 
nient  of  skills  relevant  to  the  specific  job  family-  within  the  related  occupational 
field. 

A  grant  extension,  funded  la  1073,  provided  for  the  validation  of  the  materials 
In  a  number  of  representatives  school  systems.  In  addition,  the  project  Is  to 
develop  materiaW  for  grades  7  and  8,  develop  an  inservice  training  guide,  con- 
duct in^crvice  trahiing  for  Instructors  in  the  pilot  schools,  and  collect  informa- 
tion, which  will  be  u??ed  In  the  development  of  a  postsecoadary  articulation  guide 
covering  each  of  t|ie  five  original  cluster  areas. 

.ENVmo.N'MENT 

Workshops  and  one  half  da^  conferences  with  a  focus  on  en^Ironaiental  occu- 
pations as  a  career  field  were  held  around  tlie  country.  Conferees  inJmled  super- 
intendents of  local  school  districts  or  tlielr  representatives.  The  objectives  of 
tliese  conforences  were : 

J.  To  develop  a  ba^^c  understanding  of  career  education  concepts. 
li.  To  stimalate  environmental  awareness  among  educational  personnel 
and  subsequently  student.''. 

3.  To  promote  quality^  curricular  programs  In  the  environmental  portion  of 
career  education. 

4.  To  provide  *i  sound  bflsis  for  sftident  career  clioiccs  through  Impnjved 
vocational  guidance  and  career  counseling  information.  ♦ 

Each  delegate  attending  received  a  completed  handbook  which  contained  j 
coraprehensive  overview  of  the  key  concepts  for  which  the  conferences  were 
organized  and  a  complete  library  of  infonuatlon  on  environmental  occupations, 
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twii  tiivirunnieiital  c^huatiuu  luur.-c.s  tlivsigutd  for  high  ,  Mid  on  anno- 

tatc'U  bibliuijraiiUj  of  hteiiUute,  auiliv\i2»uai  xuaturial,  »iiiJ  iirugruino  uf  ecvlu^i 
cal-eiivironmental  content.  r  ^ 

A.iml»UiJitiuii,  C«/'cc/  J2ducattm  and  the  Ent  in/nmcnt  \>as  print ifU  hy  tLe  Guv 
erniueiit  i»riiitiiig  Oflice.  Over  35,000  coftlos  have  lieen  sold. 

iiAKKETl.VG  AND  mSTKIBrTIO.N*  * 

A  jrram  s\as  awMnleO  fur  the  imrpun'  uf  de»cAuiilng  .in  aiinotate<l  Mbliograpli.v 
«f  Ui>trii>uti\t*  etluiiiiiun  4iiaterial>.  Lo^e^^eas  vm  l»aMs  fur  t  iirrkuliiiii  <K»cs>iuiis 
in  tlif  duvelux^iutnt  of  lU-.trtbuthe  edueatiun  ciirruula,  rtrbuniiei  from  ftCveu 
6tati*s  ucre  i!*.vubfil  iij  ilic  review  ?iiid  u\  a^llluti<ai  of  uMiulateil  ihatcrial>,  and  ai> 
a  It.'^ult — a  GIJO  page,  Uw  sulume- annotated  hibliuj;raplij  N\a:J  ^estlupod.  Cupies 
were  dis.seunnattd  to  tl-e  5U  ^^tat*?  lk•i:a^tlllunt^  i/f  education,  tu  local  education 
ag:enciu.s  .is  retiai'Sted,  to  c\er,\  di^tnbnti\c  euucati<«n  tvacUcr  and  e^ery  State 
.sui^ervlbor  for  distributive  education.  " 

A  i»niject  bfgnn  in  1070,  is  designed  to  prepare  two  resonrie  guides,  for 
lncln>^it»n  of  tbe  inarKi'ting  .tnd  distribution  ut^upatiun,d  ^lu^t^^r  v^itiun  the  fr.Mue 
work  uf  career  education.  U.it;  ijuuie  pru\  idei?  a  genoral  ooneeptuftl  franiowork  for^ 
eurriv'uluai  develMpnjent  in  marketing  and  dlr^triijution.  The  other  inchuli.s  all 
ahX^ei'ts  a  cnrricnluai  i»ro;,entation  fur  explufaJur^  e.\pcricn^.eii  in  tlie  udddle 
H'bodl  j'ears.  Kundameutal  to  tliC  de^t•luvUiL•^it  of  niat**naU  fur  tlii^  prujett  is  the 
re\'iew  i»f  iiterati/re.  prufetanis,  proJutt>,  and  the  U.S.O.K  occupational  taxuno- 
mie.*«  relating  to  career  and  distributive  educarion. 

Gihde>  in  draft  form  ^\ere  pri'>ented  to  a  national  cu-ifcreuee  of  100  educators 
fur  flirt li«-r  mpath  from  the  JitU!,  Befure  prijitin?;  and  di^.-eniUlatiwl,  field  tests 
will  le  I'linatKted  in  three  difterent  ^ettir.gi,  and  wlW  in\ulv<»  integratiuu  with 
other  ec'cnpatit^nal  explnratnm  inaCeriaTb  or  ln>deptlue.\iduratiun» 

XfANUFACTUHI>*0 

Tlie  3?un>»^^c*  '>^t  thi'  Mannfai'tnrJCif;  iIuAt  iiniject  t<i  de\elup  a  nationally 
apl)iu'»bb».  iiii^h  M'lioul  le\fl  furriouhnu  for  use  at  tirades  0  and  10,  31  «^.nd  112  in 
ibe  maniifaetunnj:  oceuiiutii»ns.  The  projott  u>es  an  integrative  na>del  uhith 
di'iinvatvH  niaruifattudn^  flUKUun^^,  pnn  esM\^  iind  pruihi^-ts  and  l*ro\  ides  a  u>efal 
dosi^n  for  teaehmj:  n»aaufat-turiu;;.*it  the  foiif  >vece.>^i\e  idnisc-  uf  career  cdiua 
t.ion-  Ir  repre>:ents  a  .\\nthe>is  of  Micatlunal,  indu.^trial  art>  ami  iient  ial  education 
and  nl>o  iuNtdses  \\orkin|:  relati.tnshif^ti  bet\\een  edtuatbui  and  industry. 

Ti<;ieiiin?;  jrnldes  imlndo  leartiing  atti\4tios,  learning  i)hjecti\cs  niaterlab^, 
media,  and  means  of  esalnation  a>  a>  giihliOue  infiirmation.  Student  rcMiun  e 
nwmaaK  are  «h«vi^ned  for  the  exjdoratorx  and  pref)araUon  lesels  atid  pru\ide 
prelmratioii  for  Ju!i  entry,  iio^t^ctondary  trainiiij;,  or  higher  cdutatiou,  The  ntan- 
unSsnl'^o  include  nutans  for  student  solf'as*<os^ftent. 

Tiu^materiaKhaNC  heen  field  tested  at  fi\e  >lte.s  and  final  Icail.in;;  guulcs  and 
student  resource  materials  should  become  available^in^075. 

,  fvnuc  sr.nvicKs 

:il»'  iMililic  Si*r\l«c  lln.^ler  project  ini hides  a  national  >canh  f4ir  cxcnjiphuy 
jiuidlc  ser\iri«  pni;:ran»s  and  instrutlitiUal  laatcriaK,  dcM  lupuient  of  teaihciV 
gualo^  f»»r  the  four  pha>e>  i»f  luircer^edueation  .  pilot  tc>ting  of  tla->e  gnhh^.  pup- 
arntion  of  an  art n-nlatitin  umipoaent  IjctsM-en  >cniur  higit  and  post  MVi>ndar.\ 
tn.^iautioUH ,  and  the  dcM-lupnicnt  of  a  '  toordii  ator's  huplcnientation  guide"  for 
u^(»  i>y  local  <5ohool  district  staff,  ' 

'Die  pulilu'  scr\  iec  occnimtions  (lu*^ter  was  abided  Into  eight  .^nb^i  luster.s  and 
a  oannioii  core  w  as  cstaldislu'd  f<ir  cuuteut  niaterial  found  to  be  toniuniii  a<  ro>s 
th«»  fuU  cluster.  There  is  a  s«'t  of  guidelines  ftir  an  explorat4>r.\  program  at  the 
Juinnr  hluh  Mclufol  lc\cl  as  \\  ell  as  ninterlals  niipUcai>lc  more  >pcciall/.cd  sUul> 
in  c:uh  of  tliC  shb-clusterN  Th»'>e  materia  Is  lune  licen  flchl  tested  at  eight  loca 
ti*fn\  iui  iudirig  California  and  Xc\\  York  and  have  lin<d\ed  ncarl.\  5,000  htudcnt>. 
in  addltii»n.  the  project  lias  established  liaison.  ehannel>  wiiU  o\cr  SO  orgaiii/.a« 
iUtm  anil  proui>s  nnd  Jja**  ln\oheil.o\er  500  Individuals  from  21  States  In  its  dc- 
voloiMuont  and  imt>l^n)ontatlo(u 

la  fiscal  *74,  a  contra'.t  \\as  awarded  for  the  develui^mcnt  of  a  scries  of  films 
nnd  related  {irlnt-based  instriiitional  materials  on  the  ctinanon  cure  materials 
in  tljc  rul»ik'  »Ser\heA  currictdum  development  iiroject.  The  films  are  designed 
for  dell\ery  I»y  cable  TV  to  provide  octujmtlonal  instruetlon  In  the  honiq. 
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'     PliUSON^VL  SERVICES 

A  proi>usMil  was  fuuded  in  F3l  "74  for  curricpluui  duvelupment  in  tha  Personal 
Sentcfo  area.  XU%  puriJiuScb  ot  this  prujutt  to  determine,  the  btate-uf-tliu- 
art,  «>^>ucific  tot  uirrituliiiQ  ilctibiuii.'s  in  the  area  ,  turriculuu^  in  juniur  and 

senior  higli  bdii^ul  k*\ol6  fur  i>ctUiMtiuiial  exiilurutiou  aiid  pr^i/aratlun ,  and  fo 
iluvulup  .'•ucli  aiudule^i  ad  uiaj  iit'tilt'd  fur  ik^clupiug  .iv\a^L•nt*^:^  .Uid  Irainiiig 
fur  the  peri^vnul  j&erviuus  uctupatiun4>.  All  liiUtorialb  wWi  be  lield  tested  at  a 
luiuimum  cf  three  sites. 

TRAN'SPORTATIO.N:^ 

A  prujett  funded  ia  fiscal  *73  an  exteasiun  of  ah  exidting  grant,  ^as  dei^igncd 
tu  (produce  and  \aiidate  curriculum  oiate rials,  htudent  re^^ourcc  xuaiiuals,  a 
toachtr's  guide  tu  caretr  uricnt*itiun  in  trani>iii>rtatiou,.and  a  guide  directed  to 
tliti  craii^itiuii  from  K  12  tu  liu^t6eci>udur>  tiaii^iiurtatiun  uccupatiuns  educatioa. 
Curriudum  dtveluijmeut  uf  Phaae  II  and  pu^Uecundarj  articulation  materials 
\\a.s  planned  for  January.  1973  to  June,  107i.  IMlot  testing  u£  Phase  III  and  IV' 
jaatcriaU  \va»  plaimud  fur  the  1073-7i  and  ItjTKTo  school  jears,  and  pilot  testing 
uf  the  Pha.->e  II  and  pujat^ecundarj  materials  ^\us  prujectt^d  for  the  107^7o  school 
>ear.  The  i^eriud  fruiu  June,  lD7o  tu  December,  197a^\vill  be  Used  for  revision, 
Ufhlating,  and  prei^icint;  aiatc rials  fur  Ihial  publication  through  a  commercial 
publisher,  ' 

Tiie  project  has  generated  a  gieat  deal  of  interest  in  this  new  occupatiuniyl 
cluster.  Material  fruni  tlic  teacher's  guiilcs  has  been  adapted  and  used  in  an 
infurmatiun  bouKlet,  "The  !5Ky's  Xot  tlie  Liuiit  fur  a  Career  in  Transportation." 
Artjclei>  luivt  appeared  in  &eseral  prufe^sional  journaU.  A  i>ecunda:?js  and  poijt- 
.Mvo^idarj  ciaL-^urtiuui  for  traaspurt.itiun  educ<Uion  in  the  San  Francisco  area  has 
heen'i'oriaed'as  a-direct  result  of  this  project. 

^   o       c  ,  MARINE  SCIENCES 

In  FY  *7i,  a  pruject  was  funded  fur  (lie  pucijose  uf  deternjining  the  state-of- 
the-art  of  nurliie  :>ticnce  editcatiun  uUil  the  ri;»}uUant  ini^dicaliuns  fur  future 
<^ducatiuual  prugranis  and  cu„Jc'ulum  dccisiunj?  i  elated  therctu  in  the  cuntext  of 
the  Career  educutiun  thenie.  The  fic-neral  objective  of  this  pruject  in  to  develup 
a  piibUcjitiun  tentaiivel.v  titled  Career  lUlacattoti  in  Marine  Science  Occupa- 
^  Hons — Ojtidclbw^  for  Curricuhifn  Development  iti  Chadcs  K-dj- 

ARTICLLAIIO.N  01  St.cu>UAlU  AND  r0SI»KCU>DAnT  rKutiUAMSvIX  Fl\E  0CCUPATIO^* AL 

CLUSTER  AREAS 

As  .secondary  i>chuul  ptugrams  in  career  educatiun  becume  niure  soplilslicattd. 
atticulaiiun  piublcai^  with  rc^ptct  tu  pu>t.'>eeuadar>  education  laa^'  beconic  niure 
complex.  The  ha^it  purpuj>e.^  uf  this  project  ^^  ijre  tu  identify  and  study  the  existnij; 
and  pulontial  proMeuib  o£  articul.diun  betv\oia  high  ;sihoul  aial  inml  secondary 
iarei.r''i'dui'aiiun  prugrauio  aial  tu  de\clop  suggested  guidelines  tu  i>ol\e  thc':ie 
problems*,  if  they  occur. 

l^rujeit  frtaftjiiciuber.'i  ubtained  infurniatiun  and  materitdo  concerning  articula- 
tion pvuhleni^  and  tlielr  buhitiun^  fruia  it\e  on-^uing  uceuiiatiunal  edueatlon 
i'4irricaluiii  pruject.^  and  sariuu.s  pu&t&eiondary  u(;cupatlun.ii  progi'ams  in  the 
ih^ster  area^  uf  cousti  uction,  manufacturing,  public  serxice,  transpurtatluu,  nad 
euainuutliatiuns  aiul  media.  The  resultant  puUH^-^itiun  fucus^es  on  admls.'^ion> 
puliiK^  f*'*^  pu.str>c'c^/iidar>  uccupatiuiial  educatiun  program^,  upen  door  adnti^- 
.siuns  rt-»iuireaient."i,  .-^ttulcnt  testing  fur  entry  level  ur  advancetl  credit  or  idace« 
aient,  euun^eliiig  at  both  .setuadar^  and  po^t.'>ecundary  lesels,  .•>tudent  attrition 
rnle.s  ,  adult  cducatiuu  prograuis,  and  student  rccruitnieat  and  job^pjaceineat 
activities. 

MONITOniNO  OF  PART  I  mOJKCTS 

Mutdtoring  <*f  curricuUun  prujects  funded  under  Part  I  is  shared  by  spcdallsts 
in  technical  .irea.s  throughout  150AE  and  Uici.iber.s  uf  tlie-Gurrlculuni  Develop- 
ment IJrancii.  Thi.s  is  a  jjarticular  strength  of  the  Curricalum  Development 
Trugram.  It  nie.ia.s  that  technical  .'Specialists  n^  the  cuntcat  fields  are  coutribii ting 
fhc  benetlts  uf  their  expertise  to  I  he  projects  and  are,  in  turn,  increasing  their 
cxpcrtii^'C  through  contact  with  specialists  lu  the  field. 
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Since  it  takes  at  least  two  ^^ars  to  develop  and  test  a  nuijor  curriculum 
package,  and  aa  adiUtwnal  luur  uiunthb  or  fur  priutui^j  <uul  dlijjjeiuijtiation,  the 
impact  oi  much  oC  the  early  Tart  I  ,effurt  \^  only  wow  being  felt.  A  iiuuiber  uf 
projects  niure  recuiiUj  fuxided  are  In  the  de^trlupuiunt  aiul  tubtiujis  phai>t.i>.  Xever- 
tbe^e^Sy  there  are  lua'ro  evldenu-h  that,  the  Tart  I  OurrKuUuu  Trugrani  ivS  cuu- 
tribuLing  siguificantli  to  Lruadealng  the  c<>iicept  of  \ucaiiuual  eiiucatiun  iaul 
Improving  tii^  iiualit^  ot  it^  prograui^  anU  that  U^thc  bruad  purpobe  of  this^ 
program.  *  '  ^ 

Beyuiidthe  ocv-Upatiunai  clu^ters  and  builJhig  uii  the  duster  LUiriculum  eflfortfj 
there  is  neetTfor  6pe^,iflc  uccuimtiunal  prt^>arali*^ii  curricula  fur  both  secoii^ar> 
and  pobtsecundar>  levels.  Continuous  uirriculuin  develupmeut  is  es&entlal{  t^i 
updating  and  for  tlie  achicYement  uf  curricula  for  emerging  occupations. 

3i[r.  Pucixsia.  Thib  to  me  ^vas  a  great  tragedy  because  if  you  lot^k 
at  this  chapter  I  tliiiik  bpeiiJIhg  jnojicy  fui  cuiilculiini  deAclupment  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting,  rdfeulta  of  the  IOCS  auicndnients.  I  do  liope 
*   tha(>y  our  staff  will  look  at  this. 

♦Chairman  PERKiNrs.  Our  staff  will  look  at  it. 

]\rr.*  Pcci>sKi.  "^Ve  caii  talk  all  we  want  about  •modernizing  voc  cd. 
But  if  ^^e  don't  give  them  cuirlculum  development  you  are  not  going 
to  modcrniiie  it.  So  I  hope  the  dollars  will  follow  tfio  idea. 

v.Chairman  Pkhkixs.  You  have  no  problem  \^Ith  Perkins.  Ti^'e  have 
got  a  recommendation  from  the  administration.  Go  ahead. 

ilr.  TiuEu:.  One  other  aspect  in  uiisuur  to  your  question  that  you 
voiced  earlier  that  I  tl  ink  \h  unique  in  tliis  fu  Td,  near  the  end  of  niv 
testimonv  I  was  pointing  out  the  maturing  of  the  adyii:.oiy  counc  il 
concept. It  seems  to  nie  we  lia>  e  a  strong  net ^\ oik  of  ddvisory  coimcils. 
~  Wo  have  our  council  along  the  AVA  and  o^her  constituencies 
which  c^n  pro^ide  a  gicat  dcul  of  backup  and  expertise  at  the  State 
and  local  level  as  ucll  as  the  national  level  through  their  work  with, 
the  Congressmen  and  whatJmve  you.  '       .  . 

So  I  feel  that  ^^ith  this  network  wo  arc  in  a  much  better  positioii 
to  support  the  kinds  of  things,  the  kiud^  of  problcnib,  you  A\ere  talking 
about  than  perhaps  other  groups  are. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  10G8  amendments  were  passed  when  this  country  was 
in  its  eighth. consecutive  year  of  prosperity.  E^  en  with  8  years  of  un- 
interrupted economic  growth  wo  still  had  a  3.2  percent  imemployment 
rate.  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  .act  of  IOCS  wa§  to  try  and 
retraiii.Qlidlrain  people  particularly  in  adult  education  and  they  werG 
trained. 

,  „  So  as  we  had  said,  as  w  as  stated  in  our  earlier  statement,  this  country 
is  going  to  a  $2  trillion  GNP  by  roughly  1980  or  1981.  We  are  going 
to  need  the  kind  of  skilled  help  that  this  Vocational  Education  Act 
provides  to  run  American  industry.  » 

I  think  both  the  administration  and  the  Congress  have  to  realize 
that  OUT  areatcbt  single  danger,  once  we  roll  out  of  this  present  eco- 
nomic tufnioil,  is  going  to  be  skilled  help.  I  know  of  estimates  that 
show  that  by  1980. less  thauv  percent  of  the  American  labor  force 
is  goingtobeunskilkd.  *  .     "  .c 

Chairman  Pkkkins.  In  certain  areas  now  the  shortage' is  terrific. 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  That  is  the  point.  jMr.  Greenspan  said  the  recession 
is  bottoming  out.  That  is  not  the  hnportant  thing  he  saicj.  The  im- 
portant thing  ho  said  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  an  unemployment 
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rate  of  percent  fur  the  rest  of  this  year  and  it  will  drop  downjto 
around  7  percent  next  year.  That  Ts  rathpr  interesting;,  that  many  of 
those  pe^^plc  laid  off  today  will  havo  to  be  retrained  through  adult 
education  attaining  program^  incorporated  in  this  iftjicy  are  going  to 
find  gainful. oinpjoyment.  .  ,  . 

This  is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  tliis  legislation. 

Chairman  PKRKI^i5.  T^et  me  ask  a  few  questions  here  that  I  would 
Ilka  to  ask.  Mr.  Burkott,  ^vluU  do  you  con.sidur  to  be  the  greatest  mipact .  ^ 
of  the  1966  aniondnients  and  the  ]nesciit  ^^caIalebS  of  vocational  educa- 
tion? Should  Coiigrei.s  put  n  ceiliuij     the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
to  be  used  f  of-  State  administration  1  Enlighten  us  a  little.  ^ 

Mr.  BuiiKiirr.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  as  I  pointed  out,  the  1968  ^  ^ 
aniembnents  ]iavo  made  a  great  impact.  I  think  the  fact  that  Congress 
addre.sbcd  the  rj^eedb  of  people  and  considered  this  as  a  progvaiii  to  put 
across  the  types  of  institutiuns  has  l^een  one  of  tho  great  strengths.  Of 
course,  th^^xpanded  opportunities  asl  mQiitioned  earlier,  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  and  the  great  expaubion  there  have  made  programs 
^  more  accessible  to  the  public.  ;  ^    •  * 

One  of  the  tilings  I  baw  develop  that  I  did  not  see  previously  was  tp  , 
any  great  extent  the  cooperative  efforts  that  have  been  carried  on  be- 
tween the  other  agencies  and  tho  vooitional  education  program  aifd 
tho  State  boards  for  vocational  education.  These  were  mentioned  in  ' 

my  testiinony.  ,  -        .    i     - «   /  • 

Anotiier  strength  has  been  the  expanded  cnrricuhim  efforts  in  the 
new  fields.  Part  D  of  the  exemplary  progyams  has  certainly  brought 
to  new  vocational  educatioi^  many  changes  and  showed  and  demon- 
strated that  wo  can  do  new  things,  that  wo  are  not  the  same  program 
tliat  we  ^vtire,  prior  to  19Q8.       ^   , ,        .  \         .    i^,  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  wcaknesseaj  Mr.  Cha^rijian,  we  have  got  a  long 
way  to  go  ui  improving  our  counseling  and  gmdance  programs.  Wo 
hj^ve  pegs  in  round  iioles  that  get  into  our  programs.  I  thnik  it  is  un- 
forCunate  for  the  funds  and  also  for  the  individual. 

So  I  hope  that  we  can  in  tho  iiewJegislation  improve  the  career 
counseling  and  guidance  program.  I  think  thrtt  is  one  of  the  wealaiesscs 
in  the  pro<rrmii  todav,  although  it  has  improved  a  groat  deal. 

Another^weakness  of  the  program  is  the  fact  that  we  have  oxpanded 
<o  rapidlv  in'receiit  years  that  wo  have  not  been  able  to  do  the  proper 
\oh  of  np<?rading  the  instructional  .staffs,  although  EPDA  has  done  a 
crreat  deah  Thorqliavo  to  bo  more  funds,  I  think,  placed  along  with  an- 
unirradin^'  of  iheinstructors,  the  professional  staff. 

'the  earlv  fcuinders  of  vocational  cdnlSation  legislation,  tho  bmith- 
Hudies  act,'took  14  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  for  toachor  cduca^  y 
tmt  Thov  recogni/.ed  that  xnanj  of  the  people  coming  into  the  field 
were  not  i)eople  who  wore  trained     the  tochniq[ues  of  teacliing.  ihat 
is  not  a  bad  iiirure  to  UcQ  even  today  as  we  deal  with  new  lej^islation. 

Unfortunatelv,  much  of  the  planning  lias  been  based  upoiif  tho. 
amount  of  money  that  thoy  think  they  are  going  to  get  and  the  facil- 
ities and  the  mstriiotional  .staft\  Although  planning  hasaiivproved  may- 
bo  something  could  ho  hicluded.         -  T-    -.1  1. 

I  think  another  weakness  is  tho  fact  that  we  are  notroaolnng  a  lot 
of  people  that*  we  ought  to  reach.  Perhaps  an  outreach  effort  ougjht  to 
be  launched  as  wq  did  under  tlie  old  Manpower  Development  1  rammg 
Act,  to  bring  some  of  thfe  disadvantaged  into  our  programs. 
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You  asked  a^ijcsl-ion  about  wluitWr  a  coiling  shqiiUl  Ik-  pliiml  on 
adnunisti-ation,  as bUg^roMod  bj  the  Gejieml  Aci.H>iaitIng  Qfllcc.  I  uuiikl 
-  m\y  to  fivgxjo  agaui^^  It  because  if  the  Ct>ligre^i?  of  the  Vrnwd  States 
eM)ectscl|,j}.ri^:es  ami  redii-cctions  to  take  phice  J  thijilj:  they  e  vnA  tu 
.liold  somebody  respoui^ible  for  th\>At  tlio  States Im el  ^vid  for  thv  Stati*.^ 
to  not  have  enough  people  t^  i>io\ide  thib  rediiection  I  think  wunUl 
be  uufp'rfcuhntc*,  '  '        i  . 

X      I^i^^^^that'oue  of.the  problems  in  tho  G^yO  lopuit  wa.>  that  thev 
^      clidife  fuitl  jidminisCration  bccaui^c  the>  inchidea  tt-acher  iivliiLut\i(iri, 
te^rhmcal  asbi^tanc'e,  pimided  in  loeal  nro^^jyub.  i  hl\mv  it  wunlft  b^ 
yiifortiuiate  to  place  a  celling  kcawbe  niany  Static  lugi,^latiiK'>  ait! 
reluctant  to  i)rovide  funds  to  adniini^fer  federall Viii'iitiatcMVi/to^raui^. 
V        Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Hioife  arc  tlie  qnc^tioif}  tliitt  voa  di- 
y    recti  ng  toward  ■mo.> 

llr.  LKiiMAX^  Thank  you  very  fnuch.  I  am  pursuing 'as  couple  o,f 
areas  m  vocational  education  during  the.^e'heaungs,  t)no"*(jf  which 
cloesu-t  relate  to' your  testimony*,  put  I  anuinterchtcd  in  the  po.^i>il>ilit\ 
of  Patellite  vocational  oduea'tiou  $chooli>  where  the  groinKl^  are  ua  the" 
X^muises  wliere  they  are  learning  for  iu^tftnce  in  full-time  cla>.>rg(ani> 
ndj/icent  to  or  m  connection  witlji  hobpitat)  for  paiameilj(MUin.^truc- 
tious.  perhaps  a  majopmetropolitair:^e\Ybpajier<pr  ai  tho  airpuit  it^^olf^ 
TJm  comity  of  D.ade  in  Florida,  a  larg^  iiictropolitau  area/one^uf  tlio 
problems  in  on  the-job  trainln^r  i«^  the  iiiatility  of  >oung  people  in 
vocational  programs  not  being  able  to  get  fo  the  ou*the-job  trainiiig 
site.  To  ine  it  would  be  ea^idr  to  Imng  aihEiiglish  te.icher  ur  math  or 
social  stmlie?*  in  on  "Wednesday  at  tHb  location  of  the  total  oin  irouiiicut, 
tlio  on-the-job  site.  /  «^ ' 

Ts  t.hore  any  knowledge  of  these  kimla  qf  *pro*>raT^  wUhlji  \our 
experieijcies?  /  >  \  *  . 

I)r.  TunuiLL.  roii$]:reK^inan,  I  ljelir\e  that  community  nillv'g<\s  in 
l>articiikr  are  starting  to  move  out  niorevnd  ntore,  a.^  }ou  are  in- 
clioati.li/r,  and  in  vocational,  areas  we  see  tjiis  a.s  well!  I  believe  ilicre  i.s 
n  Mt.  Sinai  Tloppital  in  Miami?  You  will  ^ha\o  to  help'ijk..  \V611,  one 
of  tho  largo  hospitals  litis  turned  ovcr^^^ —  ^       .  ^        ,  * 

J-  T/TiinrAX.  Kight. 

^Dr.  TuatKa.  Tim  whole  huildiag.  Dade  Coinnuuiitv  Colbgc  goes 
tJiere  for  many  of  theii  hei?lth-related  prograuK^,  ^Ix  ^Igiu,e:^  iiili(lit  be 
a  l)it"fn/y;v.  Bnt  I  beliovo  tliat.in  add'aiun  to  the  three  or  fuuivoani- 
^  pares,  Dado  goca  out  to  .v^me  200  other  store  fronts,  fc-hoppiii<:  cttfdeKs 
and  the  like.  Tt  is  a  concept  that  is  very  desirable.  I  eajcuieiitiou  a  few 
otliors  aiound  the  count r\.  I  bi^lie^e  we  hayf  to  get  grejiter  toopoi  ation 
.  froui  burine?;s  ai\d  industry  to  do  soriio'otthe.^e  things  ftt' plant.-,  in 
shoppivijnr  centers.  ^\ 

^fr,  Lvnnt.vx.  "What  I  arii  concerned  about  is  the  kind  of  ^-vear 
dotjrec.  Those  same  students  have  to  take  a  certain  auioiint  of  Engli.^h. 
Is  that  English  also  done  at  tho  Mt.  Simii  locatiui^?  Or  tlu  ^  ]»a\e  to 
come  to  the  downtown  campitfees?  *     u  ^ 

.  ])r.  TnajKLL.  Sir,  to  bo  S])eeific  I  cannot  aiiswel*  you.  I  would  hope 
•  t:hcy  could  bring  math  and  Kiiglish  there.  *  ,  t 

Mr.  Lkhm.vx.  Tliat  is  the  poii^t  Jmix  trvinir/to>^Tiiso. 

T?iKRCK.  Tt  is  possible  and- it  is  irappenhig  income  limTted  j^Ijuts 
around  the  counti%  Ah*.  Chairman,  but  not  as  niany  as  ujugrcss  >\ oiih], 
like.  I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  tlio  D;6troIt  AVoim^chanlc^IIigli* 

' '  : '  ,  ^  *  \ 
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ScliOOjl,  which  is  light  out  at  the  airport.  The  total  program  1:5  ^a^cu 
there.  There  arc  other  acti\  itiub  that  could  be  citev;!.  But  probaUj  iiiore 
frcmicutly  tho  students  have  to  go  buck  to  the  cauipus  to  rccehe  the 
academic  piugiani.  Your  queytio]!  is,  why  is  it  iicccbsar^  ?  It  isut  licces- 
sury  at  alh  That  can  be  accoiaplished  luidcr  existing  legislation.  "What 
wp  Jia\o  to  do  it)  encourage  uioro  teacLeis  to  go  to  tlie  students  rather 
than  haVhig  students  go  to  the  teacher's. 

Mr.  Leiluax.  So  far  the  placeuicut  facilities  do  not  count  as  positive 
tlio&O  students  who  go  onto  nonv  ocatioual  subjccU  or  liberal  aits,  those 
kind  of  college  pui-suit&.  Whfit  a-.c  the  possibilities  of  counting  college 
entrance^as  a  fa\oiuble  phuienicnt. to  encourage  counselors  and  \uca- 
tional  people  to  include  that  as  a  suceess  item  ? 

.  Dr.  PiEiicE.  I  ^vould  onlj  refer  to  the  letter  that  I  sent  to  you  in  that 
regard, at  the  kst  hearing,  I  think  for  exanmlo  the  data  that  Dr. 
Burkctt  presented  this  morning  blivwb  th«it  ill  Onio  of  the  ISX  pcixeut 
of  the  students  not  i\\  ailable  for  cniplo}  Uieut  -0  peiccntof  tlioso  ANent 
on  to  baccalaureate  prograuis.  That  cLrtalnl^  is  a  posltiNc  side  to  be 
counted.  But  most  fiequently  those  c>tudcnts  arc  liot  considered  ao  a 
part  of  the  success  of  vocational  education. 
Mr.  Lkhmax.  Charlie,  do  you  have  a  question? 
'Mr.  Kadclute.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chainuan.  I  just  w  .rnt  to  sav  lust  of 
all  that  Mr.  Quic  is  genuinely  distii^isccl  that  he  couhlut  belioix\  As 
Mr.  Pucinski  knows,  one  of  tho  pciils  of  a  leadership  position  in  the 
House  is  that  \\]mi  tlio  leadership  calls  a  niecting  ^ou  luue  tobu  theic. 
So  he  couldn't  nudvc  this  meeting  e\  cn  though  he  had  joined  the  chair- 
man in  sponsoring.it.  ' 

Ife  and/  othu  nainbers  of  the  coniuilttee  on  both  sides  will  rc«ul  not 
onh  Jour  prepared  c?tatenicnts  but  the  traiihcript  of  thc^e  healings  and 
the  sunnnaries  that  Mr.  Jeniiings  and  I  will  be  preparing 

It  has  been  a  ^  er)  useful  healing.  I  have  onl}  one  question.  Luuuiug 
down  the  line*  say,  10  ye^rs— X  would  address  this  to  the  j^anv'!  — 
wo  see  still  today  a  rclati^|ely  high  eniphusis  on  secondarjv*  progiaui^ 
as  opposed  to  poothecondaijy  and  adult.  Do  you  fore^see  and  I  iw  *g 
nizc  from  jour  testimonj]  that  this  emphasis  has  been  shiftiui^  a 
further  shift  toward  post^econdary  and  adult  proguimsl  Do  j  uu  st  c 
^ocatlonal  education  takii[if|;  over  a  larger  part  of  a  task  ti..it  ia  now 
beiiig  done  by  nianpow^cr  developuient  and  training  pro^-nius  :^ 

Air.  PuciNSicx.  At  the  peak  ot  our  drive  for  higher  educ,i(I;in  ov^\ 
r»r>  percent  of  students  we^it  on  to  higher  edui  ation.  So  in.nij  jud^fuud 
yni  are  going  to  continue^  to  see  a  great  need  for  \ocatiunal  nluuilion 
at  the  secondarj  le\  el  becijiube  therein  re  houie  \o  to  oO  percent  of  -\^ue  1 1 
tans  w  ho  for  all  sorts  ol^  reasons  ju,st  don't  want  to  co  on  to  I'ii^^hi^r 
education.  It  would  bo  a  igreat  mistake  to  put  all  of  this  euipha.sis  uu 
postsecondary  ediication..'\Ve  appreciate  the  postsecondai ^  ufFoit.be 
cause  it  does  gi^e  them  an  associate  degree  and  it  etoes  giv  c  them 
advan,ccd  training. 

I  think  the  patlis  that  wcdia\p  suggested,  the  2o  percent  maiulatury 
and  in  some  instances  a^  jnuch  as  70  percent,  wc  feel  tliisMs  a  decision'^ 
that  tlio  local  ccaujiiunltijcs  ought  to  make,  maintaining  the  balance 
botw-cen  secondary  and  p(istsccondaiy.  •>v 

Mr.  KADcum:.*!  am  n(|t  suggesting  further  eai marking  of  iMdivral 
fnncls,  I  was  really  thinking  about  the  tc.tal  nnx  of  funds. 

\ 
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,  Mr.  PccixsKi.  Charkv,  I  think  what  you  ure  going  to  find  ultimately 
a  i]m  o  to  giN  e  e\  er>  American  stu Jent^^rra Juaiing  from  Ligli  school 
niarketable  skill.  If  that  youngster  wants  to  improve  on  that  skill 
^  througli  the  postbccoiijary  experience  or  even  further,  fine.  But  in  my 
f  jiulgiuent  it  buglit  io  be--aiRl  this  is  the  way  they  are  moving  now— 
f     that  thc^  \\v\^  Jevclopliig  programs  all  over  the  country  with  the  cxten- 
,      isl  V  t3  u&c  of  area  votatiuual  centers  wliero  the  classroom  training  is  given 
/      in  thft  area  vocational  center, 

I  would  hope  that  our  national  policy,  our  national  goal,  would  bo 
to  ha\e  every  joun»;bter  graduathig  from  hiffh  school  graduate  with  a 
nuirketable  skill.  If  they  never  use  that  skill^  that  is  OK.  But  at  least 
they  have  something  to  fall  back  on  if  things  don't  work  out. . 

iCir.  TuiKLE.  I  think  the  entue  educational  process  is  going  through 
au  cvohitiuu  in  tennj?  of  early  childhood  education  witH  diflerent  expo- 
►suies  at  the  elementaiy  level.  We  are  getting  to  the  point  wliero  this 
thing  is  working  out  peiliaps  a  little^.differently  than  it  has  been.  Wo 
could  SCO  some  chaugcb  soon  ^\here  perhaps  adult  and  secondary  educa- 
tion uill  play  perhaps  a  laigcr  role  in  occupational  and  skilled  voca- 
*  ^  tional  training.  j  ' 

Mr.  Leidiax.  I  am  going  to  have  to  run  for  the  quorum  call.  You 
^could  biibn^t  the  rest  of  your  statement  for  ihe  record  and  it  will  bo 
inchulcd.  But  as  of  now  1  am  going  to  ha\e  to  close  this  hearing,  call 
'     the  subcommittee  to  a  close,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RADCi.mTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  i?( there  is  any  additional 
respouso  someone  would  like  to  make  to  that  question  that  it  be  in- 
'  eluded  in  the  record? 

^fi\  LFJnDv^vAVithout  objection. 

[[Material  ^ibjnitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows :] 


Vn.^tionat.  Advisory  Council  on*  Vocational  Education, 


!  V^'amngion,  D.V.  July  3, 1073, 

I   vl'  MK^^onANDU^^ 


To.  n«>ft.  Carl  PeiKlnH,  Chuinaan,  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

and  Vocational  KtUication,  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
From.  Jolm  W.  Xliiulu,  Cbairman,  National  AiUibory  Council  on  Vocationat 
'*    Kducntion.  *  / 

SuJiject :  Addendum  to  testjinony,  »  I 

In  t.^tif.Wn^  l»i-f4>re  jiiifr  Sulu oiuiuittt^  tUx  .Tano  -5,  I  w.ts  anahle  to  n\siK»ad 
fullji  to  a'qUi  sUon  by  tbu  Mitiorlty  CouumjI  due  to  a-qoorum  call  on  tlte  llon^i' 
lb>of,  Tht'  Aliaunty  CoitnMl,  ^j[r.  UudUUTe,  raiMd  the  matter  of  duidlcation 
lutwiun  VI.Ta  uijd  i'duiiUiiiii  i>roj;ranuN.  1  rt-qurst  ibat  the  following  <Ntalemont 
1«*  ^^d^U'd  a.s     \niTt  of  t\\6  olllrial  lirarin;;  as  the  conclusion  of  luy  remarks, 

WiMiiu  (('lijiiilA  iouii  rhid  about  tb^* /lu[ilu'ation,  partii ularl,\  at  tbc^adtinnis' 
tratiu*  U^J,,of  edutatb-nal  i*rov;vaiUi;  and  CKTA  projxranis.  The  CKTA  bU)  pro- 
\idt'S  thai  ii\e  inTiiUi  ^^C  liie  fund^  b^'  u^M'r^ed  ami  used  oab  for  itistitutional 
\oiatA«»i4al  iiUaation.  TU»*  jjtii'jio^u  of  Uiat  i»ro\ isdon,  a.s  I  Ujider.stand  it.  ^\as  to 
fo-tter  . 'i.^H'ruti»>n  bt  tui'in  Hie  pro^r^inis,  aud  lay  the  grouudworU  for  even 
iireater  ii>e  of  t.Ni.stihg  \uLaUonal  eduiation  facilities,  where  \iable,  in  liinjune- 
Uou  With  Cl'V*  '^'1^  divsirud  ei»operatiou  has  not  materialized,  for  a  mnubiT 
of  renst/UN  witii  .  ^ult  that  (^KTA  funds,  when  u.sed  for  trainlnjc,  arc  going 
mto  jievv  lauqraitKs  aad  ;ie\\  rvailiUeH  whiLh  apiJi'ar  tu  be  duiilb'aUiii;  exbsting 
oIH■ra(iou•^  in  tite  \iii'atioru4  ('^lurftlon  ^^eitor  of  the  loiuiiiuiutj.  IntajjtnatlU', 
ami  4i|jUuami,  u»*e  of  e\i^^)iu  training  fatjillties  anil  pro^rani^  is  not  tidvin^'idaces 
a.s  a  ^;eiirrai  riile.  I  oadersiaud  that  thei  Department  of  Labor  ijv  maKiii^;  efforts 
now  to  bria;;  CKTA  ja/iine  .sniinM>rs  and  b>eal  \oeati4*nal  educators  together  to 
tr^v  lo  es*al)ii.sh  iietter  (.onumuiicaUons  Ijttween  the  twu  and  realize  the  intent  of 
11a  lejiKslatiun.  I  belioje  the  Subt^mmittee  .should  s\atth  the  outcome  o(  these 
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cfCurU,  and  ^huiiUl  coiidiUtr  acMitiuiial  acUoii  if  thc^  ^huuId  fail  to  bring  nbuut 
the  deslred'Coordination. 

lu  additiun  to  toordimition,  vubliouKl  aUo  bu  LoiicLTiiud  nmlU  najb.iud  uiuius 
of -t'btablbUing  liiikagey  botwt^n  all  ^kill  traiiiiug  lirogruhift,  aud  t..  iug  these 
lirograuiii  to  our  uut'Uiplo.Maent  and  wuUaru  2>\.Nlca4»,  dO  that  w  l*  Can  luild  a  tut.il, 
uomprch^iiM\ u  apiiroacii  to  the  urgcut  uttd  to  train  aad  rttiuiii  our  ^t'ation*^ 
workforce. 

We  have  the  physical  plant  to  do  th^  Job,  but  \\u  ha\e  to  inaUt  full  lue  of  it, 
and  that  can  oub  be  done  when  the  puoi>le  in\ohed  start  \\orKin^  to^^cUiur. 

Ifrom  a  bui>iiiL*bbiuani>  point  of  view  the  excellent  ph^Mcnl  plant  th.it  ha.^  beta 
created  tiiroiigh  the  country  during  the  la^t  Wii  >earb,  i>,  in  reality,  ouI^n  biici*, 
iiiortar,  and  equipiiieut.  is  *  x>eopie/  the  faculty,  adn.iuidtralorb,  aad  ^tuJcntd 
that  really  make  the  diiXereiice.  We  ha\e  created  in  the  la^t  decade  a.  lui^hl.s 
quulllled,  well  traiuiug  infui-stfucturo  of  vocational  inbtr actors,  v.ouuj>eluib  aiul 
adiiilui.*)irator£).  These  ^oung  people  represent  a  nc^v  gciicralioii  in  ouc  vocational 
training  uvulntioii.  I'hcy  ^^rc  well  udu».ated,  higUlj  u.oL4\atcd,  and  aiX' a^hing  thu 
right  questions,  and  are  developing  good  ans>\Ner^>  lUid  altcrnuti\ t^.  1  niu  \ci^ 
,  ej. cited  by  this  group  of  people. 

Bill  Pierce^^Ciiarlc'b  Bii;:zel,  and  many  of  the  active  participant©  in  AVA,  both 
at  the  national  aiuhlucal  level,  as  well  us  auuo  new  iStUte  Direct or^,  arc  rcprc-  ^ 
sentative  of  this  new  generation  I  ain  talking  about.  I  am  vcr>  cxciletl  abuut  the 
potential  they  offer,  and  feel  stronglj  that  we  should  do  all  wu  can  in  tcxnib  of 
^levv  legislation,  to  encourage  and  motivate  them, 

Tliih  Country  ha^j  the  finest  sjsteui  of  facilities,  and  staff  tu  man  tleni,  in  the 
world.  Oar  chulUnj/L  n^jto  and  tn  the  ytaia  to  comt     to  r/uiAv  thtm  an  />.  ot^acfuc 
ice  posaihly  can,  /or  th(i  haiefit  of  all  the  people. 

^  .  -S^  


lion.  Cabl  D.  PfUtKi>?s, 
Chairman^  Committee  on  Education  ami  Labors 
U.S.  ITouse  of  RcprcmiiatiocHi  Haybuni  Building^  Washiufjiony  D,C. 

Dear  Chairma^n  Tijikins.  Xhij,  letter  is  concerned  with  obtaining  full  benelits 
from  the  "Commissioner's  discretionary'  I'art  C  research  f undb  authori/.ed  under 
rublio  Law  00  5T6,  Vocational  Lducalion  Anieudmentb  of  IJHiS,  a^  uiaenilcHl,  for 
Fiscal  Year  107G  and  subsequent  appropriation  >eai.%  Xlie  objective  lo  not  laore 
voc-ed  reseai'eii  funds.  For  a  reasonable  e.\peitatioii  of  luertirtg  vuc-td  research 
nfed.s  money  is  not  a.s  crucial  as  the  removal  of  siatutoril^-babed  con^traintN 
and/or  the  addition  of  clarifying  and  directive  proeedupal  language. 

Fout  recommend ntions  are  maUi>.as  foUowvs : 

1.  Ueniovc  State-by'i>tate  geogriiphUal  funding  tpiota  constraints  that  impede 
and  ailect  adv  erhely  the  effluent  u»e  of  the  Couuul^^ioner'i>  didcrouonai^  j>hare 
of  vocational  education  rcsi-aroh  funds.  JStatt's  wouhl  continue  nreivo  their 
rf^pectivv»  non-Conimissioncr'ii  "formula  &haic'.*'  Awards  from  thu  Conuui^^iioiiur's 
sharcvvvouhl  be  hasod  on  full,  free  and  open  compc^ihou. 

Kmh^sure  A  rcproduees  pi»rtions  of  Section  ,131  and  132  tjf  P.L.  00-^570  for 
rofert'n*  e  case,  a^^  vscll  iis  a  i^aragraph  e.\traction  from  a  Ihjuse  R^^purt  on  occu- 
pational iuiucation  addressed  e^^entlall>  to  thi.-^  ^anu'  pt>iul.  iJespUt'  tht^ House 
Comndttee  on  Kducation  ^  clarilioati*iU  of  its  intent,  tUo  stautiirj  lan^ua^j  reads 
different  i.v,  or  can  hu  and  in  fact  c<*niinuing  lu  be  inu-rpic^tt'tl  difjVi'intlj. 
Present  Statr-b> -State  comiH*tUion  award  piocrdan*s  inhibit  \oc<(^l  research 
addressed  tp  national  needf^. 

There  i«  no  known  long-range  voc-ed  national  rcM-avth  plan.  If  ono  were  tu  be 
pri'pnri'd  in  i>n'Mnt  ( ircumstaui'fs,  it  would  be  a  frtilllcNs  irudicient  oXt*rtiM'. 
Plan  aohic'venient  uniU»r  e,\ioting  ron»^tralnts  would  U  dependent  on  the  h.ippen- 
stance  interest  of  npi»lienut3  ami  their  toincidental  State  of  residenM>- 

2.  Conduct  the  annual  competition  for  voc-ed  grants  and  contracts  from  the 
OflUe^of^the  Comml^sif»ner  of  Education,  and  with  a  perspective  of  meeting 
nntionairregional,  and  inter.state  vocational  e^lueation  research  iieetlj"..  The  com- 
l»etUion  announcements  now  show  the  Cofuniia>ioner\s  dkscretionar>  fund?>  pre- 
alloeati'd  to  Htatesj— see  Kn^  losuru  R.  neganll.e>s  of  proposal  niirit,  rarely  if 
ever  will  the  'proposers"  within  a  Slate  receive  aggregate  awards  slgnilhantly 
in  excesH  i»f  the  pre  proposal  State  allocation.  This  allocation  obviouJy  dlscour- 
a'^es  comprehciv^ivc  national  proposals. 


SYSTKil  SCIEKCKS',  IKC, 

Ohapel  mih  A'.C,  July  8,  JOir*. 
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St,at*.l>imtor  ot  MnMunuii  oilmaLiou  i.s  toH^«.i*i\e  vixdi  upplicatluu 

orii^iiutiii;;  inmi  aay  .uUIrcfts  \atluu  Ua^  J>taUs  ami  tlic  .StaU»  Uiryctur  is  invltetl 
to  oaiiiiu'iit  theriMMi,  aial  lu  ad\aiuo  uf  all  utiier  appHcJitiou  ic\iewer.s. 

Uut.NhU  "  n'*a''»u*is  aro  nui  iu-itvssuril.\  kii^A\ UHl^i-able  uHhe  (Vnuiiii^sionor's 
data,  oiKTaui»nal.  aiul  ailiaiiiistrath o  Hvvds  that  c«»uUl  la*  >ati.>lUHl  by  use  uf 
tlu'M.»  ll^^^^et^uila^  \  *  luaiU.  TUc  tV*Uiaii.--^»»aioi  aiiil  ln>  stall'  Way  the  ri'.siaaiM- 
Jalil,\  fui  U'-i-  uf  tia'.NU  fuinl>.  Xlioir  autiMa*it>,  ami  jUiUiac-iit  .>liwuld  lie  roganli'd 
as  parninount  to  opinions  of  ''out.-^ido"  rovirw(»r.s. 

Om*  vf  tin*  iairiM»>r^  »>f  the  States  re*  iurt  i>*  Uhii\m\  ^Muplication  of  other 
'in-u.anfN  la^the  .stati*/*  Uouever,  in  \iru  t»f  the  1*^1  (  ral  n^fji^ttr  procediire  de- 

n|/ti<'ii  that.  The  (\nuai^^^aJne^  wiW  j^i\e  >iH\ial  t'on.>iih'iatiuu  ti»  iiro^ram-s 
♦a-  i>,.>jtii,N  of  uatiunal.  ret;iuu<iK  or  interest »ite  iji^nalicaiue  jn  the  priority 
ana^  ,  .  it  i>  nh\  iiai>  that  the>e  laore  t-oiiipruhcaM  N  i*  iier^spei  t  i\ eJ>  «jml  hro.idor 
IH  H  uii*ihiUta*.s  .ire  hetti*r  pt  rfurined  at  the  i\>niiai.»iuiier  U  vih  State  Director 
re-NiM-iL-^ihiUtieN  are  ulali'i  >t«uiilahlj  oneiite<l  ti>  the  in>«eiK  t»f  Iu>  particular  State, 
ami  {k\\  SiaU*  Direi  U»r>  are  e\pert»>  uii  either  Uifreiit  hi^^hebt  i»riurit.\  uatio^ial 
\<n  e.l  re-M'.inh  uei'ij.s  ur  the  i«ip.tlaUtie.>  of  all  iuc-td  nMaoch  urj;ai»i/.atiuns 
wiUisn  their  State  to  met^tthoye  national  ueed>\  ' 

Puhlh  i/.e  the  aaaual  ^iiaut.s  and  t  outran  t.s  cuiiipetition  in  the  i^ommtnc 
liu  .tfif  AS  h/uJif  to  iu.Nure  participatu^n  uf  the  prufosioi.al  «inU  taxp.iying  research 
<t»iiii>viiM»t  ur4;.uu/iatiou^.  Xu  kiiovMi  priife.s.sional  resiarch  </rK<tid/.ati<iU  regards 
the  i  i  it*  t*il  i  a.N  a  ha.Mc  routine  Mairie  t;f  ^irants  and  iuntrait.>  annuniice- 

itMul^  »'f  ila*  rec-ianh  ai»d  di^U'h»pn»ent  need of  tUo  Federal  Go\eiuiuent.  All  read 
the  Chmtivnc  lUntlncii^  Dailit  carefully. 

It  ivN  re*t>;inizi-d  that  the  ofiite  of  Kdueatiiui  receiver  >onu'  3aO  appluations 
unuaan.\  for  the  t  tiiaaiis>M>ner\>  .share  of  \t»i-ed  re^earih-'fuml.>.  M<iny  aiul  per- 
^  haps  Ui»»t  »*f  these  ,ipi*hi atnais  are  from  St<ite  himnl.s,  <hi.>el.\  affiliatetl  iiini\erM- 
tu'N.  total  eduiation  a^^t'm  ir^,  and  other  or^.mi/atiuu^  ii>lle»  ti\eKv  lojupri.sinj; 
the  vwi  eti  re.Neanli  estaldi.-haient.  TIi.>torualhVj  sjuh  intertuiued  in.>titntions 
i,»iel>  pr«MUa  e  iaiio\ative  resean  h  and  d.Miaaiu  .ijerr»iK*tti\e.s  free  frt>ni  eatangle- 
,  oieulN  »saii  e>(«d»hslK'd  procedures,  pirsonta  l  ami  (H^ani/iiUuual  <  iininiitaant.s. 
Souu  do  imtsUiadui;;  v\oiK.*ilespite  their  t  onipehti^  ely  .sheltered  en\ ironment. 
WiUt  unre.-tnited  eomiietitaai.  tlie  rl.^earth  priKhiet.s  on  h^half  uf  the  Oraiuni.s- 
>''*iur'.-^  fuiul.N  Wiiahl  mid»aU>tedl\  >et  nnuli  lupchrr  .starulards  uf^eNcelh*nt e. 

(uhi^Phrvt  UH-^iiUi<n  l)ailo  announced  lonipetiUun  \\imhl  al.s»i  introduce  the 
4|4a'sUon  «»f  the  need  for  ihirifuation  of  jthe  nde  of  t  e.st->harin^:  as  a  nt'(essar.\ 
t  leait'iit  iu  prt>posal  a.ieptauee  on  hehalf  of  the  ConiniU.siuia  r'.s  responsihilitie^. 

Ueft  reiue  aji.iin  i.>  made  to  Km  luNjire  A  and  tlip  requirfiuwit  ft^r  Tart  C  jjrant 
»«r  Mintriot  apnliiatioa^  ti»  Ualmh*  'the  p»»rtu»n  of  the  »'«»J*t  to  he  horno  hy  the 
apjiliv .uit.  \  Adaiinistruti\ ejy,  this  terndnolo;:y  Ls  inexpli^aldy  h^terpr^ted  a.s 
fulhms.  '  This  seetii>n  of  the  Ait  reiiuires  that  a  portion  of  the  e<»st  of  each 
proJer-r  he  horiie  hv  the  ijraiitee  or  contractor.*'        '  ^ 

Pie  i»ri»fe>sionah  ta.\ paying  re.seareh  orjraniza liens  are  further  inhihiled  fnau 
nmjviu^  xsid<>t.»nti\ e  haiiJj-ti  rni  eoiunntnients  on  la-half  of  the  (^aumi^^i»aie^^s 
\«KM-d  nsearth  re>pouNihiliUes  hy  olVs  adaiini>traHu'  int<*rpretati<ai  that  no 
fet  N  are  to  l>e  iutluded  U\  aii.v  etinhai  t  a\\arded  a  professional  lesear*  h  orjxaniza- 
th'a  that  soekv  to  maKe  a  profit.  As  .\ou  Know,  fees  are  the  .source  of  taxe.s, 
tluu  ^nialP  fra»tii»n  t»f  tosts  ,Nahset|Uellll.v  ^U.siillow  ed  hy  (h>u»rniiient  iniditin^, 
and  other  pnrpo^o>\ 

4  ^^tri^^s  ajtpheil  research  fvr  Fiseal  Years  lOTfi.  1077.  ami  lOe^.  Priority  is 
rtM*iuni»'Utieil  f*»P  unprt»\ed  vti*.-ed  adniinhstrati\c  uperati<»ns.  and  ti»pte.s  of  i»re.ssv 
\uz  loiorrn^at  hi;:hest  levi  l  of  rohjrressional  «ind  Adnuiii>trati»>n  interests,  M(u*h 
ha-  l'u»*n  learned  from  past  \oi'-e»l  research  estmenhs.  It  should  he  put  to  use 
u  iMi  thr»  shortest.po*<v;ihio  time  lau. 

re»'dbjoIv  to  States  from  .uial.\-es  of  their  State  Plans  is  in  ordi  r.  Feedliack 
to  l  ouuress  from  a»od.\sis  t»f  these, f>tnte  Dans  is  also  appropriate,  liven  nuire 

—  aop'-opuiUu  is-an  fumlii>is  i)f  and  t>roJevtion  tif  vuc-od  as  .lu  ijateiiral  (;»iniponent 

**f  tie*  educational  sWem.  antl  identifieatlon  of  alternative  actiiuis  hv  which 
^<)<-(ti  tan  ha\e  nu.^iniuin  liupatt  and  iitHucncc  i  \\  Stah's  and  local  school 
(li^tricK. 

.\cce|itanre  and  iniplementatlon  of  these  ^  ncoinmondatitms  wouhl  jrrtally 
IncHMM^  thr»  eapahilitles  of  OK  for  ri*sjM»n>iv  cness  lo  flmlinirs  anil  needed  iniprt»^e- 
n»e!iK  smii  as  those  detailed  in  the  Pontnl roller  CJenorars  Keptirt  to  the  Pun- 
pre^'i,  T)e«'omher  lf»74,  ''What  Ts  The  Hole  at  Federal  .\ssistanco  For  A'oca- 
thuiJil  Kducatloii?" 
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I  \iU'*M  it*  pli.i.Md  itt  i.r(>\iih*  furliiiT  i  liuiih  atiutt,  uf  details  ur  tu  ui.'^cll^c^ 
the  nlHivi*  in  your  ortice  at  vyiKVCoiivenieiue. , 
Very  truly  yours, 

KoGAU  A.  Paksons, 
,  1         ^  Vice  Prvmlent. 

l\\CLO.sn:B  A,  KXTKACTS 
(oot.  10,  lOOS,  Public  Uwv  30-570.  82  Stat.  K^lRj 
**l\uvT  C— Kksf.au<.u  axd  Tkaini.ng  i-n  VucATIO^^^L  Kducatiox 

^'AfTHORIUATIO.X  OF  Gn.VXTS  .VXD  CO.NTKACrS 

•  Su.  (a)  Fiuat  50  i>i  r  centuiu  uf  the  ^ula^  a\ailuble  tu  each  State  for  the 
Iturpu-' uf  iUi>  uwt  Ua*  ComniLsbiufiur  i.>  uutKuriiii'd  tu  luuke  /rants  tu  and 
iuntra(..>  w'lih  iiihtituiioiiK^  vf  hi^xhtr  ^iduuitioii,  iiublw  and  private  agenun-i>  and 
iu^>titutii>n>,  JState  board*,  and,  \\itli  the  aK*ru\ai  u£  tiie  ai^iroimatc  J^tato  board, 

local  I'duL.itiunal  a^jtncitd  ia  that  IStato  fur  the  pufi^ubes,  .set  forth  in  buetion 
132.  except  that  no  grant  may  be  made  uthi^*r  tlian  to  a  noni>ruIit  ageiity  ur 
institution.  ^ 

"(It J  'nn'  remaining  50  per  centum  of  the  s\im.>  avaijablo  to  each  State  for  the 
j  urpn...  ^  thi.>  part  .shall  be  UM?d  by  its  State  board,  in  accordance  with  its 
stale  pl.iii,  (T )  for  jiiniii^;  up  to  75  per  cv^ntiim  of  the  cubts  of  the  State  research 
OMH'dinati  ai  unit,  aim  fur  grants  tu  coilcgcb  and  uni\«rMties,  and  other 
publi'  V  I.  .aprulit  iauvatt  agenciub  and  inbtitutions.  and  local  educational  ageu- 
tics  aial  luiilrailb  with  private -a^eni ic.^,  organizatiuns,  and  inbtitlUiuns  tu  pay 
To  iviiUuii  of  tilt'  n/>t.>  of  progranift  and  projects  for  (i)  research  and  training 
piu^raiu.-,  lii  t  cxperiliuntal,  di  \  tlupniental,  or  pil**t  prognims  de\elopc»d  by  such 
ia.>tlti*tii  n.s  and  a^eiKiij?  antl  diKsigned  tu  uiyU  the  .spocjal  -vocational  needs  uf 
,.oalli.>.  paituitlarl;  juutho  in  ecMnoinic*aH,\  depYe.ssed  cummuuities  who  have 
iKudimit.  hui  ioecohoUiic.  or  ulUcr  handituai»b  tliat  pri»\ent  them  from  succeeding 
in  the  le^iilar  Mxational  iHlucatiuu  prograiiis,  and  yiii)  thc;.tli;N^eniinatiun  of  in- 
fornudlnu  di  liU'd  fnau  the  foregoing  pruguims  or  from  research  and  denion- 
stiatiuiis  in  the  fuhl  cf  vocational  education,  wliith  programs  aad  projects  havt* 
Will  nuaameiitl;.d  bj  the  State  research  coordination  unit  or  by  the  Stiite 
fulviMiry  Cimneil- 

*  *  *  jje  ^  *  # 


"applications 

*Sn\  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  imder  section  131  < a)  may  he  made  upon 
appli  atltin  (  >  the  Coiiinii.--.siuner  at  such  time  or  tinu  s  in-snch  nmnuer,  and  cun- 
taialni.  i  i-  ciM>iapaniid  b.\.  s\u  h  iafonnatiun  as  the  CViaiui^^ioner  deom^  nece.s- 
sary.  Such  application,  shall  contain—" 

Mil  a  dcMriptiun  uf  (he  nature,  .d  lira  Uon.  piirp»»>c,  and  plan  of  .the  pi-oject ; 
the  liualifijatioa^  of  the  principal  .staff  who  uili  he  n.-^poiiMble  fur 
the  project  ;  \ 
"<3)  a  ju«5tification  of  tho  amouiiN<i^.g^:ant  hin  Is  requested; 

the  portion  of  tlie  (»Ost  toulic  home  by  tlie  applicant;  and 
*  ;r>j  >uch  lischl  contnd  and  fund  aut>im|in:;  proccnlure-.  as  may  ia'<ncce.s- 
-  iiy.  Ill  is-nre  proper  di^hui^emeiit  of  antl  aeeouating  fuj  Fedeiariuad-.  paid 
'  to  the  applicant.  « 
"(h)  The  rommissioner  may  nut  approve  an  applitatiun  until  such  appli'-a- 
fion  h.ivliei  n  rc\ies\ed  by  a^panel  uf  c^pent.s  uho  are  not  ciiiph^jees  of  the  Federal 
("iov*»rnniont. 

*«  • 
*  «  *  >;<  »  * 

The  r>  jainittee  wtuiUl  oIm)  like  to  clarify  Us  intent  as  regi^rds  part  G  of  the 
"Amrn  lm>  riU.  the^vrK  alloHft^^iiilucatitui  re.seareh-fiinds,  When-the^A'oeatlonal^ct 
wa.s  aiiandi'd  In  15)08.  it  was  ilearlj  the  Conuuittee's  intention  that  10%  of  the 
Muns  aituAlIy  appropiiatcd  under  part  13,  the  S^tate  grant  program,  would  be 
r<  -f  I  wd  ''ur  grnnts  under  part  C.  (lie  reseradi  program.  And  these  reserved  funds 
Uei'o  to  he  divided  ecpialkv  between  the  State  agoneies  and  the  U.cS.  Ofllee  of 
Kd'Kari.m  for  grants  with  the  Onice  having  t(»tal  dl.scretion  in  the  geographical 
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fuiulmg  Mf  its  prugrams.  la  utlier  word*,  the  X)^o  retsurved  to  the  Coiiimlssioner 
(luesj  nut  have  to  bo  used  fur  funding  prugruniS  in  uach  State  accurding  to- 
State  allocation  formula. 

V  Enclosuke  B,  Extracts 

Departme.nt^f  Health,  Educatiox,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Elccaiion 

rrseahch  projtcts  i>'  vocational  koucation— ^jl>tice  of  closing  date  foil 
•  j:eceii*t  of  applications 

Xutico  IS  heruby  given  that'  jmr;snant  to  the  authority  containul  in  section 
131  iu)  u£  PartX:  uf  tiie  Vuuitiuu.il  Edutatiun  AU  of  1003,  as  aiuenaed  (20  U.S.C. 
12&lia)  >,  npplicatiuns  are  being  actei^ted  Jtur  vucatAuiial  educaticu  [jrujett  grants 
and  contracts. 

*  *  *  *  ^  *  * 

(2)  To  bo  eligible  fur  review  b>  the  Oflite  uf  Educatiun,  an  application  from  a 
local  etlucutiunal  agency  mu&t  be-  appru\td  b>  the  State  buard.  In  urJer  to  permit 
the  consideratiun  uf  aa  appheutiun  fruiu  a  lutal  edutatiuaal  agent j  by  the  OllKr 
Kit  Educntiuu  fur  funding,  the  aiipru\al  uf  the  State  board  with  rej^pect  to  that 
appheatiun  must  be  received  by  the  Office  uf  Educatiun  with  tlie  application  by 
the  ilbadhiio  ebtubhfthed  abu\e.  All  applicatiuUi>  fiuui  other  than  local  educatiunal  ^ 
agencies  niu^t  be  submitted  in  acconlunce  with  45  CFK  §  103.13  of  tl^e  pro^ 
gttim  rognlations  (20  U.S.C.  12Sl(a) ), 

\Z)  l)\x\iVKaUon. — In  urUer  tu  a^sure  that  applications  do  not  duplicate  pro- 
jects already  undertaiien  In  the  i>tate,  the  ax)x>licanti>  shall  send  a  copy  of  the 
appllcatiun  .to  tlie  State  Director  o£  Vocatlon.il  Education  and  notify  the  Com- 
niiSbiont;r  of  Education  of  thii,  action.  Xhe  State  Director  should  ad\ise  the  Com 
mi!>sioner  of  EdtJc-ation  of  applleation»  considered  to  be  a  duidication  of  other 
projects  in  the  state; 

D.  Axtavdi  in  states,' 

(t)  Direct  grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  in  each  State  up  to  the  limit  I'f 
funding  available  for  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edncation  to  use  in  thaf  State 
as  allotted  under  section  131  (a)  of  Part  C  of  the  Act  Subject  to  §  103.1o  of  the 
program  regulations  (45  \;FB  103.15^  the  approximate  allocations  ant;clpate(l 
for  initiating  new  grants  during  fl^cal  >ear  1J)T5  are.  Alabama  $100,913.  Alaska 
$10,1U1,  Arizona  $79,211;  Arkansas  $«6,741,  California  $CSS,9G0,  Colorado  $95,- 
1)67.  Ctmnocticut  $01,000,  Delav\are  $19,133  ,  Florida  $207,621,  Georgia  $214,112; 
Hawaii  $28,307,  Idaho  $35,174,  Illinois  $350,519,  Indiana  $210,303;  Iowa  $115,- 
-  572;  Kansas  $D0.2o3;  Kentucky  $156,360;  Louisiana  $180,040,  Maine  $15,021; 
Mar>  land  $112.133 .  Ma^^achu^ctts  $197.877 ,  MIchigun  $333,1^0 ,  Mianesota  $155,- 
655^ .  Missih>ippi  $109.731 .  Mii>bouri  $180,094 ;  Montana  $32,000 ;  Nebraska  $00, 
5^5,  Nevada  $15,750,  New  Hampshire S30.734 ;  New- Jersey  $223,100.  Xew  Mexico  ^ 
.<v>l,673.  New  \ork  $536,237;  North  Carolina  $252,311,  North  DaUota  $30,69t; 
Ohio  $412.0-18;  Oklahoma  .'sUC.b^l ;  Oregon  $8S.48G,  Pennsjlv.mla  $^18,071; 
Rhode  Lsland  ^SutiO,  South  Carolina  $135,204 ;  South  Dakota  ?32,n"  i ; 

*       ,       *        '      *  *  *  *  * 

Dated :  So^temher  19, 1074. 

T.n.BELL,  < 
^07)imi$a'mer  of  Edimtion. 

rniLt.ip  Keaunky  AssociATrs. 
Queens  vniaue.  A'.F,,  Ami^t  IS,  1975. 
Be:  Vour  Augujst  14lli  re.spon^e  to  ih}  request  tu  api/ear  before  coiumlttee  uer 

letter  August  0,1975. 
Cabl  D.  Perkins, 

Vhatnnat\,  i^nhcommtttee  oiv  Elementary ^  Sacondarj/  and  Vucational  Lducathn^ 
Jtayhurn  House  Office  UniUina,  Waslivwton,  D.O. 

Dear  Conouessman  Perkins. 'Jt  ls  gratlfj lag— and-reassurlng -for  .a  CItlzen>L„ 
request  to  be  answered  by  a  member  of  Congress  In  so  rapid  a  fashion ,  thank  you. 

James  G.  O'lTara  (Mich),  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fostsfecondary 
Education  &  Labor,  suggested  In  his  recent  letter  to  me  that  he  wuuld  carefully 

i 
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examine  wliatcvcr  uuatenal  I  present  to  i'oxiv  committee.  Coii^res^nmu  O^nara's 
group  .seems  to  list  jourself  an  a  iiieaiber  ex.officiu,  thU  is  helpful. >you  o\h  rend 
in  my  August  CtU  letter  Uiat  tbe  tlirUbt  ot  my  arguu^ent  for  upgrading  Siecoridary 
vocatiunal  &  teelmical  iiigh  ^chouis  iilms  at  reducing  cusits  by  eliminating  so-called 
Community  cullegub  and  uther  exirt^nsive  alternaiited  to  viable,  euinpetltlve  tra^de 
^Uluuls  at  the  feeeuudari  level.  Monej,  CuugresbUian  Perkins,  is  a  good  deal  of 
my  interest  in  this  matter. 

I  am  happy  that  so  many  parents  and  students  have  responded  tu  yu«r  invita- 
tion tu  appeuriMtU  testimuaj  ,  Gud  willing,  &uaiC  uf  them  stated  (he  goals  I  seek, 

NevertUelc^i>,  I  and  my  N,evv  Xutk  City  cun»tiUiency  will  feel  mure  at  ea.'se  if  my 
own  sngge&tions  are  ineluied  in  the  record.  If  I  require  more  than  ten  minutes 
uf  yuur.time,  I  fehall  be  re-hrtj>hlrig  ami  >uu  will  be  justified  in  thaiiEing  me  po- 
litely and  spending  me  on  my  way.       .  ' 

But  short  as  my  :jay  may  be,  Cojigressman,  I  v,,i^nt  it  mo.^t  duly  considered.  I 
have  no  axe  to  gnmi,  belong  tu  no  Intere&t  gruup  whatever,  and  approach  tlie 
podium  with  clean  hands.  Listen  to  me. 
Sincerely/ 

RoDEUT'C.  Rhodes, 
^    '  Prcsidani  vlcctf  Edison  Parents  Association,  JOyS-yS. 

Amkuican  Cou^'c^L  ox  Education, 
.     3  '  Washington,  D.C,  June^23, 1975, 

lion.  Carl  D.  Pkrkins,  „ 
i  hatrwiw,  i-nhcumtnitico  on  Jpluncntarf/f  Secondary^  and  Vvcatwnal  Eaucationf 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lahor,   V.S.  House  of  JiepresentativcSf 
^Yashinotony  D,C. 

VfuMt  Mu.  On  AIRMAN  ;  la  y<iur  extensive  hearings,  this  spring  on  the  renewal  of 
volitional  edueation  iegiMatiun,  se\eral  higher  education  as^i^Clatlons  r  resented 
separate  views  concerning  the  need  fur  cjpetific  amendments  to  reflect  the  grow:  , 
mg  iiupurtanee  ot  postyeewndary  occuimtiunal.  programs.  The  foUowing  ^statement 
IS  submitted  for  the  hearing  record  uii  behalf  uf  the  American  C juncil  on  Educa- 
tion to  emphasize  tlirce  general  points  on  which  the  pot-tsecondary  comnuuiity  is 
unanimous; 

1.  Further  partteipatiun  oj  po^tst  vondarp  institutions  in  oecupational  programs  . 
should  he  vneouragcd.—niG  existing  15  percent  setafsijae  for  postsecondary  occu-^-^ 
national  prugrautb  in  obsolete.  N.itiuUiJly ,  a  minimum  of  3o  to  40  percent  of  Fed- 
eral vocational  funds  are  .-spent  on  pubtsecundary  or  adult  programs,  reflecting  a 
dramatic  growth  of  creative  and  supliit>tlcated  occupational  programs  in  com- 
niuiiity  colleges,  fuur-year  colk-gus  and  universities  across  the  country^  There  has 
also  been  a  growth  in  part-time  adult  stadeiits,  wiio  now  represeuf  a  majority 
of  poi,ti.econdao  enrollmentis,  and  whose  relative  importance  is  increasing  each 
year.  ^ 

However,  as  testimony  before  your  committee  has  dictated,  participatioii  of 
postsecondary  Institutiuii.s  varies  widely  from  State  to  state.  In  some  states  the 
required  8eta>ide  has  nut  been  aiet  and  the  enormous  iKitcntial  for  postsecondary 
programs  has  not  been  realized. 

We  believe  that  the  need  in  our  society  for  postsecondary  occupational  pro-*> 
grams  at  the  seiiii-profes^iunnl  on  i*ara-professiunal  level  is  certain  to  increase  in 
the  future.  This  wlil  retiuire  grea  ter  attention  tu  the  planning  and  coordination  of 
postsecondary  occuimtional  programs,  such  as  authorized  by  Title  X-B  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1072.  For  this  reasun  it  seem^* desirable  that  the  lironrt 
and  important  purposes  of  this  authority,  whidi  has  not  yet  been  funded,  be  ui 
oorporated  into  the  bai?ie  vocational  autiiority. 

It  seems  equally  desirable  to  assure  that  a  more  realistic  proportion  of  Federal 
vocational  funds  are  directed  to  the  postsecondary  sector.  At  the  same  time  wc 
would  not  wish  to  deprive  secondary  schools  of  needed  funds  they  are  now 
rifceiviiig  • 

For  tiiis  reason  It  would  be  our  intention  to  support  increased  authorizations 
and  approprlatioas  for  vocational  prDgram.s,  so  that  higher  funding  levels  for 
postsecondary  prugmms  wuiild  m»t  be  achieve^}  at  the  expense  of  operating  and 
•  ofCeetivo  programs  at  the  secondarj^  level.  ,    , ,  v 

2.  Planning-oppostsvcondary  occuptional  programs  should  he  coordinated  wun 
other  postsecondary  programs.  XUe  single  iitate  aguicy  required  by  the  law  to  ad^ 
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mmister  sutati.mal  iJiuguuu>  Jiuo  bo  ^oiiml  fur  iiufpuscs  vt  <u\uiiuL^truuun  and 
aecouiitabiliti  u£  secuiiilar^  i>n;^i*iii4ft.  In  fact,  hov\oor,jiius)L  ;>tate  agt-iiue5>  with 
re'tponsibilit.v  fur  vucatiuuai  I>ruiJralli^  ilu  nut  ^Uare  rK^Jun^«ibilit^  fur  i>o^t&ec- 
ondary  eUucatum.  AVc  ^trun^'ly  belii'^e  that  pUwiniug  fu  r  pust^ut  uiidai>  uttupa- 
tioiiuj  ])rograai;>  .4)u\iUl  bu  cunductca  *eimratd3  vt  in  iM4»it>^n  from  plaiiniiii; 
for  the  entire  rai.i^e  of  po.NttoucuaOat.v  prugraui^  ami  iu.stitutiuii:*.  It  iAiitK.utarl\ 
iinportaiit  fi»r  thL^  planning  tu  take  intu  in-cuimt  the  bfu«id6ninj;  octuiJtiuaal  neuds^ 
ailTl  intere>t.s  uf  pu;>t;>eLund*iri  :>tudunt6>  ^suekia^  tu  enhirgc  ihuif  eiapluN  aiunt 
opi)ort.unitiei>.  ^ 

Therefure  we  suggest  that  the  firu:>unt  reQuiruiueiit  fur  a  i>ule  .state  adniini:,tur- 
ing  agemj  be  amemlea  tu  require  apprupnate  partitipatiun  uf  agun^iui,  hii\ing 
.responsibility  fur.  pu^'t.>ecundar>  educatiun  iu  the  planning  and  appru\ai  uf  i>u6t-  * 
secondary  occupational  progranjs.       ^  0 
^-  3.  Further  steps  ani  ntukd  to  oixrcome  svx  huis  in  vocational  education.  Vo- 
cational prtJgr^in^  at  all  le\eU  have  been  seriuubly  deficient  in  tlie  pruMsiun  of 
equal  fipportunities  to  wumen.  Xu  a^&ure  that  i>ueh  uijpurtunities  are  available, 
the  legislation  should  be  aiuenaed^  tu  include  (a>  an  e.vplicit  ^statement  of  pur- 
pose to  ovcrcume  sex  bias  in  vocational  cdueatiun,  {h)  u  requirement  tiiat  state 
plans  ideiftify  i>teps  being  taken  ti^  u\ercumL»  .^ex  bias  in  %oL'atiunia  in:ugrani:>,  (c; 
II  priority  in  re.search  and  exemplary  vucatiunal  prugrams  fur  :,tudie:>  tu  deter-  t 
mine  ^nethods  to  overcome  sax  bias,  and  (d>  a  stated  respunsibihty  uf  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Adviyurj  Cuuncily  tu  examine  prublenis  uf  sex  bnis  tn  vui-atmnal 
t)rr)grams.  and  to  imluile  adequate  repre:,untatiun  uf  wunjen  in  their  membership. 

v\e  appreciate  this  uiq)urtnnity  tu  pre>ent  the  views  uf  the  American  Cuiincil 
on  Kducation.  reprei«enting  some  179  national  and  regiunnl  assuciatiuns  and  l,3bG 
ini^tUutions  of  higher  ediication»tliroughaut  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

CiiAHLKS  B.  ^vrxDKRS,  Jr.,  Dircctorl 

[Whereupon,  at ,11:18  a.m.  tlie  bubcohiiuitfee  ailjourneil,  to  recoii- 
*  vono  at  the  call  oWheX^hair. J 


